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Letters 


Concorde 

SiK I he Ainencan airlines I'an American 
and IWA have ileclincd io take up ihcir 
options on t.oncoiJc 'February 3 rdj be" 
cause It IS an unccoiioinic aircraft to 
operate It is reported that BOAt^ expects 
to lose I'KmjL \ear on each of its five 
f-oiKordes, 

Dm nii4;hi have expected BDAD to have 
refused to buy also In the event, their 
('.oniordes are to be paid lor by an advance 
Irom what the CTOvenimeiu euphemistically 
releiFcd to as ''public dividend capital" 
In the cIrLUinstances there is little likeli¬ 
hood ol there bein^' any return on the 
/.nsin 

Ill 1*)71 the British and l^rcnch govem- 
incnts authorised loans ol /il 50 iTi each to 
cover the costs ol the 10 Doncordes then 
undci construction, a unit cost ol iC 3 Um 
per aircralt Although this would decrease 
wuh the number of aircr«ilt prtxluced, it 
is doubttul that the output will ever be 
large enough to reduce the unit cost 
substantially 

The makers are now seeking to raise 
these loans to /,^ 50 m each irom Britain and 
France ior tut lire production, which with 
rcseari.h, development and other costs 
brings the total commitment ol the two 
countries to nearly j(,2,()00m 

Not oniv IS It extremely unlikely that 
these cosIy uill be recouped from the very 
small nu*nber of genuine sales which the 
makers of lAincorde can now hope for (if 
this was ever possible;, but one sees a 
distinct possibilits ot taxpayers having to 
subsidise BOAfVs “supersonic" operating 
costs' 

(lame, set and match’^ Yours taithtiilly, 
Avlciburw Hukk^ J S(.(UiSmii]I 

Sik I read the article ''Political Inals" 
^Febiiiar> 3 rdi with great interest What 
struck me was your companson of the 
iascisi systems in Cueece and 1 urkey with 
the regimes ol the Soviet Union, Syria, 
liaq, etc 

VL'hai was even more striking, however, 
was the laci that no mention was made of a 
notoriously undemocratic and repressive 
state to the east of I uikey, namelv Iran. 
You know vei\ well that during the last 
vea** or so no less than 8U “ urban guerrillas" 
were excvuied without an open and fair 
tijdl. Yet you did not denounce Iran even 
)me and concentrated your eneigy on the 
t.ountries to the north and wmth of Cvreece 
and 'iurke>. 1 would suggest that the 
reason ol vour no; mentioning fascist Iran 
is the fact that that country is buying large 
quantities ol British arms and is one oi the 
few customers still willing to buy your 
C.oncorde Appcirenilv you did not want to 
oiTend the Shah Are we to assume that The 
ELOTwmtsi will soon be praising his repres¬ 
sive regime as well?- Yours faithfully, 

Essex B. FL. MLirNii k 


Presidents 

Sir Your lucid and generous assessment 
(January 27 ih i of the role history will assign 
to Lyndon B. Johnson needs, 1 believe, an 
addendum. President Johnson was without 
doubt verv badly served bv Ins generals and 
by many oiheers of less exalteil rank. Unlike 
Lincoln, with whom he had more in 
common than is today supposed, he never 
lound a 1 'lysscs S. Crrani 

John Buchan said in “'fwo Ordeals of 
Democracy" "1 do not think that Grant 
stands in the very front rank of the world's 
soldiers, but he was a man for the task 
before him. He had iron nerves, iron 
patience, and an iron grip of the funda¬ 
mentals of the case. Lincoln interfered 
with the earlier commanders but he did not 
interfere with Crrant. He knew' a man when 
he saw him " 

VCith few, very few, exceptions President 
Johnson's commanders in the held and in 
the Pentagon were incompetents Harry 
Iriitnan would have taken their measure 
sooner and been tai more ruthless In many 
ways President Johnson was a shv man and 
had a real streak of shyness when con¬ 
fronting military or diplomatic experts 
1 he men who misled him .set up vast and 
complex organisations to bear the enemy 
in the held He w'as not beaten 'Ihcy 
became, what is far worse, the captives 
of their own daily propaganda 'I'hc sclf- 
inflicied wounds ol our propaganda killed 
us Add to that the military jargon which 
became so lorluous and ambiguous that no 
one knew what a sentence meant, what was 
fact and w^hat supposition and surmise. As 
a broad rule one felt that if each sentence 
were to be read as meaning the opposite of 
what It may have said, one might be on the 
right track. Johnson did not start the war, 
did not lose it, and, like Lincoln, died 
before the war came to an end His mam 
fault was that, unlike Lincoln, he based 
his policy on the plans of men who only 
wanted to hear what they themselves had 
invented Yours faithfully, 

\X tmfh*rtn\ Dorset J J S idniiokoi \.iii 

SiK Allow me to express my appreciation 
ior your timely and, 1 might add, cour¬ 
ageous tribute to President Johnson 
(fanuary 27 th) Hindsight will undoubtedly 
prove your editorial to be a well-calculated, 
honest and insightful assessment of the 
lohnson presidency. 

Vietnam was the tragedy and undoing of 
the man who never understood the com¬ 
plexities of foreign policy, but who did 
understand, in a way far exceeding most of 
his predecessors, the domestic issues of his 
nation. I was out of the United States 
when Detroit was burning ( 1967 ), but 1 
was living and working in a St L^uis ghetto 
when the first welfare funds and Office of 
Hconomic Opportunity funds began 
coming m, providing jobs and giving 
schools and whole neighbourhoods a new 
lease of life. Thus medicare, aid to educa- 
lion, and his civil rights legislation, while' 
many of these are now being dismantled, 
will nonetheless be recorded by the 
judicious historian as the finest hour of 
American liberalism and not the ''last 


hurrah" m a rapidly changing America.— 
Yours faithfully, 

London, SW 19 J. P. Schleqel, sj 

Sir —Your two recent articles on President 
Nixon and President Johnson (January 27 th) 
are too eulogistic. You praise them for ad¬ 
ministrative accomplishments which any 
fairly intelligent man with political ex¬ 
perience could bung about from the White 
House. You dismiss the shortcomings of thetr 
personalities and philosophies. 

With this stance you align the cditonal 
thought of The Economist with the major 
fault in American culture pragmatism. 
Decisions here tend to be bas^ on -ihoii- 
term, overt, tangible efficiency. Mr Nixon 
was elected because the vast majonty dis¬ 
missed philosophic morality and inspirational 
imaginativeness in favour of guilefulness. 
'I'hey don't like him, distrust him as a man 
and call him ''Tricky Dick'*, but they feci 
safe because they believe that a little canny 
immorality is necessary to protect one’s 
interests 

It must be obvious to the ^taff of The 
hconomisi, some of whom appear at times to 
display a grasp ot history, that a leader 
should not be chosen for his political ex¬ 
pertise. i'hc post of President calls for a 
leader, and the leader of a country must 
have integrity, compassion and style. 

Johnson and Nixon have none of these 
three qualities They are deceitful, un¬ 
pleasant, boring, uninspiring and conserv¬ 
atively moralistic in the manner of those 
brainwashed in their youth by Victorlanism 
They are plain, ineloquent and unattrac¬ 
tive. In a Russian novel, they would be 
minor civil servants a thousand miles from 
Moscow. 

Ah, Jack How this Fnglishman misses 
you! - Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge, Mass Raymond Fdlinci 


Car licence duty 

Sir—I t was refreshing to read un article 
on motor taxation which did not attack the 
motorist as the wicked demon of society, 
and which gave sensible suggestions for 
improving the system (January 13 th) How¬ 
ever, I maintain that no more should be 
collected in motor taxes than is spent on the 
roads, and as at present the expenditure by 
the Exchequer in this direction is of the same 
order as the private road fund tax receipts, 
leaving the commercial road fund charges 
and all fuel taxes as a net loss to the road user, 
the imbalance is grossly unfair. 

1 do agree w ith the abolition of the road 
fund tax. If reduced to for a private car, 
this would be enough to cover the cost 
of keeping a register, but if no money were 
collected these administrative costs would 
fall and could be met out of general taxation 
—which IS heavily subsidi!^ by the same 
motorists' The charges for uneven use of the 
roads by different vehicles can still be equit¬ 
ably distributed through the (reduced) fud 
tax. 

As 1 do not expect any o'cat leaps forward 
in the overdue reform of motor taxation, 1 
suppose I will have to continue to pay over 
the market price to use our roads, but I do 
expect to have free use of them, free of un- 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 paand over 


GREATER GLASGOW PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT AUTHORITY 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTORS 

(i) Dirortur uf Finance if 9 OOQ-f 10 000) 

(ii) Director of IncJustridl Relations U / 'lOO t B bOO) 

(ill) Director of Plannincj and Development (L 7 bOO L8 000) 

Thu Authority and thp Dircctoi General intend to appoint the 
above members of Ihu PdSbcnqer Trcinspoit Excr utivo whirhwill 
have the general duty along with the Authority of securing tfie 
provision of a properly integrated and eftineni public ptissoncjci 
transport system within its area 

Directors will be required to implement the policies x>f the* 
Authoiity involving negotiations at national and local level with 
statutory and other bodit;s appropriate to the responsibilities of 
the particular post hold 

Applicants should have extensive experience in the ifh^vant fields 
assocaated with tfiu post bxperioncc in pufilic transriorl, while 
being desirable is not necessary 

The closing date fur applications is Tuesday 13lh Man h 1975 
For further details write to 

James F Falconer Esq , M B F J P 
Sec retary 

Greater Glascjow Passenger Transport Authority 

Town Clerk s Office 

City Chambers 
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PA International Management Consultants L.imited 


ConsvUancy 
For Top Management 


The Corporate Strategy Division of PA undertakes 
the most exacting of our top level consulting 
assignments. 

The work is of absorbing mteresu helping to shape 
the future of major British companies by advising 
Boards of Directors on business policy, ovciull 
strategy and action necessary it) achieve aims and 
improve profits. It includes advising on financial 
policies, marketing plans, organisational structures 
and informaliori and control s'. stcms. 

Senior consultants in the Division are hand-picked for 
their wide experience and exceptional ability Many arc 
chosen from the best of our 650 professional staff 


based in Britain. Wc iccognist the impoi lance of 
maintaining within the Division a wide cross section 
ol managerial experience and styles, and invite 
applications for app<>intments from outstanding men 
now holding top management positions. 

Wc arc looking foi men undei 45 vvho have a record 
of significant achievement in positions of high level 
responsibilil) in indusirv, commerce or the public 
sector, and prciciablv some previous consulting 
experience. 

Rewards will be attractive to those now earning at 
least £ 7 ,(XK)p a. and there arc full caicer prospects. 
Please write in confidence to 



Peter Lawsc>ii, Pircclor, 

PA Manageineni Consultants Limited. 
(Ref TM/61(3^'FT), 

2 Alberi Gate, Umdon SWIX 7Jll 


FOR INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 87 
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necessary speed limits and free of proposed 
congestion taxes Surely no-one seriously 
believes that anyone would drive into a 
crowded city unless they had a very j;iH)d 
reason''' We motorists have been pushed far 
enough, and have paid lot the privilege 
mans times over Yoursfaithlully, 
Ihifirnoit\ F^si’x II A. Marmn 


Heavy lorries 

Sir Vt'hai does Mi C. Cllcv ^Letters, 
I'cbriiarv ^rd) mean bv his statement that 
the lorr\ “toniribules to hall" of the total 
ol 21 toad deaths and in)unes a day'*'If 
he means the lorries arc involved, what is 
his jiithoritv'' 

Accoiding lo the ncpannicni ol the 
I'livimnniem's statistics there were about 
1,h(K) lorries (between Lour and five a dav) 
involved in latal accidents in 197() and about 
26,0(X1 i7() a da>) in injury accidents The 
corresponding ligurcs for cars, lor example, 
were 7,20() and 264,(K)() 

I here is no pleasure in these statistics but 
il is still important to keep the record 
accurate V'UirslaithlulK, F R Lyon 
Public RelationsOllicer, 
/ iViJori, lf"(.7 Road 11aulage Association 


East-west trade 

Sir Mav I add one suggestion to voiir 
interesting and inlormalive survey ol east 
west trade i" 1 he seem ol honev", January 
hih)-^ 

I he composiiion i)l east Fairoiscdii 
exports the Soviet Lnion is undergoing 
a change, Mosetm wishes lo incieasc I he 
ratio ol Lonsiimcr goods to produLls (»!' 
heaw and niacliine industry 1 here are iwn 
reasons loi tins • liangc I he Soviet I nioii 
can obtain more high-c|iijlity modern 
macliiiKTv and cqiiipinent troin the west, 
Moscow shows an increasing under¬ 
standing ol the need lo improve Maiidards 
ol domestic consumpiion 

llungaiy, (Vechoslovakia, Tolaiul, Rii- 

Marketing 
in Europe 

I .Nt) IJa K'UriUiry l‘J, j 
'»lii 1' 1(1'* h»'Vi( v\f ol 
MlhNimm N FUHNlSHINCiS IN 
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Nt THl IllixNDS 

(K c u)l Bi'j»i>ri*i 

Ml N S UvlM H'yr AR IN l.F RMANY 
W(1MI N o UNt.LRlI IN I. MN 
rliull 'U^Al'MIi (jtKi'U, IN IhklM 
Anni,.i< *'i‘j iMpliiii' I /‘. 
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SiiKpi* I 1.^ (U'.'j. U)) 

with OKll'l pK.ISf 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

Jamosb Place Lotuion GW1A ‘‘Nl 
Aveniii' Loins" tUbO B'cs luk. 


mania, and Bulgana have good reasons lo 
welcome the change. First, production of 
consumer ginids would require less invest¬ 
ment expenditure per rouble-worth of 
exports, an important consideration for the 
still capital-deficient area Secondly, such a 
change would help in reducing unemploy¬ 
ment, disguised or not, as a consumer 
giKxls industrv is more labour-intensive 
than the heavy industry. 

1 he change in the pattern of eastern 
I'urope’s exports to the Soviet Union 
would also allect its trade with the west. 
Machines and industrial equipment pro¬ 
duced in Poland, Hungary, oi Oechev 
Slovakia, often of outdated Soviet design, 
fall short of western standards. On the 
other hand, cast huropean consumer goods 
should not sulTcr from this handicap, for 
either gocnl quality local design would be 
used, or western standards adopted. In 
addition, the low cost of cast Fmropeaii 
labour would help to keep iheir prices 
down and thus lo attract w'esiern customers. 

'1 hen, to export to the Soviet Union or 
to the west would become more a matter 
ol comparative opportunities and less a 
function of a hxed pattern of exchanges, 
eastern Furope’s economic dependence on 
the Soviet Union would be thereby reduced. 
T he prospect of increasing exports ol 
consumer goods to the west should be oi 
special importance to eastern Hurope which, 
unlike the Soviet Union, has not enough 
raw materials to pay for modern ic*chnoK>g>' 
and capital goods imported from the 
west Vi>urs faithlully, 

Wa\hinf*um^ D(' S i anisi aw Wasowski 


Film censorship 

Sir Your comineni under this heading 
I lamiary 27ih! is most jiist Rut whv is it 
ilial cash generniion ol display operators 
must learn anew' the lesson that total licence 
IS loss-making'^ It inevitably promotes 
competitive pornography and, as events 
today have shown, intervention by the law' 
met el V nudges on the Ciresham’s Law <>lide 
s(x rewarding to the bawds, and harmful to 
those with a vested stake in show business 

As a classic example of how the pitfail of 
wide open lR.eni.c mav be avoided, may 1 
tile ths American movie industry as it 
exploded into prosperity in ihe early days 
of the century''' 

Alter a scandal or two in the early 192()s, 
the leading producers and exhibitors grasped 
the point that w'lthoul enforceable standards 
ol decent V etc, a ruinous contest over matters 
ol taste, poiitiLs and religion would ensue. 
IViermineJ to prevent il, they set up then 
own watch dog organisation under a leading 
corporation lawyer of ultra-conventional 
views the son-in law ol Rresideni VCMson 
1 hev endowed this btxly with autociatic 
powers to set and enlorce standards in 
practically everything that coufd be heard 
«>r seen 

1 he McAJoi), and later the Johnson Office 
protected the industry and, tudged by the 
acid lest of public acceptance, it satisfied the 
patrons It did not please all the critics or any 
of the diletianri, but then, nothing does. It 
roughly reflected the truth that a vast 
rnaionty, including the entire female popula¬ 


tion, has a physiological aversion to lubricity 
on the stage or screen and finds it repellent in 
personal relations. 

In the llnited Kingdom today there is no 
equivalent of the Johnson Office, and in 
consequence the theatre, cinema and TV are 
caught up in a Gadarene rush which rewards 
only the adventurers and dirt-pedlars, whilst 
threatening the investment of the rest. 

The regulation of these matters in the 
interest of all concerned, and especially the 
producers with their armies ol players, 
writers etc, calls for something analogous 
to the Press Council, with the widest powers 
and full authority -not government con¬ 
trolled - but deriving its power from the 
resolve of the industry to protect itself 
Otherwise, audiences and viewers, in 
proportion as the sewage content of pro¬ 
grammes rv'cs, may deploy the weapons of 
“stay-away" and “swjtch-off*' to express 
their boredom and disgust - Yours 
faithfully, 

Lpfuion, 7 JoiIN Li >max 


Venereal disease 

Sir You quoted statistics of the World 
Health Organisation on venereal disease 
(F'cbruarv .3rd) Sweden (400 per 100,000 1 
and the Ignited Stales (2X3 per 100,0(X)j 
were highlighted Statistics in Fngland 
showed an incidence of 121 per 100,(XX) 
How can you reject the view that permis¬ 
siveness has not caused such developments, 
as such an approach has been most fashion¬ 
able in exactly the order of the stated statis¬ 
tics""— Yours faithlully, 

NW Ru HARP Siam auras'* 


CBI 

Sir I read with surprise your short article 
entitled “Harry's Glencoe” (January 27ih), 
and 11 was this title that made me feel almost 
prepared to unsheaih mv claymore in defence 
of Mr C'.ampbcll Adamson. 

Are you awaic vii the implication in 
referring to (Rencoe in this context" I do 
hope not For I am convinced that cutting 
somebody down in the small houis of the 
morning is not in Mr C'ampbell Adamson's 
nature 

Nevertheless, you might well have used 
another Scottish event as a title- - that of 
Gulloden, which in all conscience was a 
tragedy in itself, but ha^ perhaps since 
been seen as a triumph over a form of British 
reactionism Yours faithfully, 

Ijifidim, A'lT'jr; H. F:. W^aujuj- 


International banking 

SiK -I w'uiild like to congratulate your 
correspondent for the special survey on 
banking barriers (fanuary 27th} His article 
on banking in Japan, '*It's a long way to 
Londem'’, is short, succinct and extremely 
perceptive in its analysis 1 am curious, 
however, to know whether there was any 
pun intended in publishing the photomph 
of the Marunouchi financial district back¬ 
ward**-- Yours faithfully, 

Tokyit C. S. Cakiitr 

Senior V ice-Fresidcni, 
Republic Bank of Dallas 
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PROPERTY 


Henry Butcher&Ck) 


LAND IN SPAIN 


SPECIALISIN6 IN 


tiiJimT 

fl! 


lES 

INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
PLANTS MACHINERY 
THROUGHOUT THE U.K.i EUROPE 


Head Office 


59/62 High Holborn. London WC1V6EG 


Telephone 01 -405 8411 


For Sale 800 acres (320 Hectares) of 
freehold land between Malaga and Marbella 
with Mediterranean and road frontage. 


Outline planning approvai aiready obtained 
for a comprehensive deveiopment including 
hotels, apartments, villages, shops, villas etc. 
This is probably the last major block of 
undeveloped high ciass iand on 40 miles of the 
Costa del Sol. 


Present owner, English, is wiliing to retain 
up to 25% of development. He has a sound 
record and an efficient sales force but is short 
of capitai. 

Price 600m pesetas (£4m). 

Box. 2569 


A History 
of 

Experience 


ixm 


Wc arc intiTCsIed in hearing fnim C'ompaiiics, btith in thi* linitcd 
kingdom and in Turope, who may considi*i developments on an equity-sharing* basis. 

We are seeking shop, office and commercial investments, preferably within the (>LC area. 

Property assets exceed £60,0(KMNN>. 


London City & Westcliff Properties Limited 

Williams National House, 11/13 Holborn X’iaduct, London FC'IP IKL. 01-248 8070 
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scvciaI months later, only one person lias been charged 
witli any offeiut'—and he is the oflicial wlui made tlie 
dis(]osui<*s (3J When the ainiy dispossesses a number of 
fainiei^s in older to cniaige one of its training areas, and 
the local curator of aiitKjuities is among those who pro¬ 
test, hr IS summarily dismisst-cl from his post (4) When the 
stale btoadcasling corporation gets a new director-general, 
who happens to be a UDK member of parliament, he 
starts by promising th.it the news service will be tnil> 
independent, and, as liis next move, fires the liead of the 
only television news team that had shown s*gns of actually 
being indc‘pendent And (5) as the election c.impaign gets 
going, an exfiensivelv illustraii'd booklet is widely dis- 
tribijled, with a motif on its cover that strikingly resembles 
(he one used bv the luling coalition on its elc'ction posters, 
.uid a content that dw^ells, \ery selectively, on all the 
blessings France h.ts enjoyed since the elections. 

This booklet IS issued by the government and paid for 
by the taxpayer 

"I’hese are bungles at the* very le;isl—and W'orse is 
sonic'times hinted at. but why do the FrencJi voters seem 
sf» unappreciative of the ic*al j>rogrc\ss, economic and even 
social, that has been acliievecl under gaiillist rule and not 
least iinclcT M. Poinpidoii’s own rule:* Why are so many 
of them now pnpaied to l^clieve almost any scandalous 
stoiy .iboul their rulers’ behaviour? Because there have 
been so many real abuses of power ; because charges 
levelled .igaiiisl the gaullists and the government have 
been picjvc'd riglit rreiiclimeii are admittedly .supposed 
to have a habit of being c'yiiical about political scandals, 
l)ut theie are limits 

I’lic Socialist upsurge 

Of couisc, few of llic‘ pc'asants m the Auvergne read 
the exposed in papers like the (lanarcl Enchaine I*or many 
people, rising pi ices c‘ount for much more than any 
number of se.'inclals. Yet llicrc' has been a real change 
of attilLidc among the French middle classc-s At the start 
of lhc‘ Pompidou ria, vc'iy many of them were willing 
U) wail and see ; now many have seen enough, and will 
w'ail no longer. 

.Syiiptom.it 1C of this change is the fact that the 
Socialist parly is now acluallv running ahead of the 
C^mimiii lists in tin opinion polls, and M. Marchais is 
w'oTiving about llie prcrsjiecl of having to play junicji 
partnc‘1 to M. Millenaiid. A good dc'al of iruddle- 
(la.ss support is apparently swinging to a party that 
h.is teamed 11 j» with the Clommunists in e.spousing a 
more radualK left-wing programme than western Fairope 
lias lieen ac cnsioiiic*d to be offered by democratic socialist 
parties in recent veais Significant, loo, is the number of 
liiose who say thev slil! supiiort the present ruling co.ili- 
tion .IS a whole Init will not give their first ballot to iis 
gaullisl candidates While it may well be the Reformateuis 
who will Hold the balance of pewer in the new assembly, 
M. (JLscard cri'L.stanig may also find hi> Independent 
Republican g'cnip in a stroiigc'i position to bargain w'ith 
its gaullisl allies. 

llnle.ss the Reforniatcui's proved willing, in the event, 
to sustain a new government of the riglit without making 
it pay thcjm a fan price, that government (which could 


well also be faced by a reinvigorated Socialist opposition 
party holding out the possibility of a decisive shift to 
the moderate left, an option that France has not had for 
years) would be under real pressure to carry out some of 
the social reforms that are now France’s, most obvious 
need—including the reform of a tax structure which, by 
north-west European standards, is still heavily tilted in 
favour of the rich. And altliough the basic lines of French 
foreign policy would not be likely to change, some of the 
odder survivals from early gaullism might be toned down. 

It IS not easy to predict the effects of an increase in 
the giseardien-s’ influence on a government that could 
not do without their support (since 1968 the gaulILsts 
have not needed this support to give them a majority in 
the as.sembly), for their kMder keeps his cards very ckxse 
to his chest and his followers aie not visibly united except 
ill, more or less, following whatever lead he may give 
them. He is not a creature of M. Pompidou’s , and he 
might well help the National Assembly to trim down some 
of the executive’s pow'cr. But what is broadly liue of the 
giscardiens as well as of the Reformateurs is t!ie simple 
fact that, not being gaullisLs, they have not suffered the 
corrupting effects of 15 years of power, and they are able 
to look forward rather than back 

He will still star 

The po.s.sil)le parliamentary permutations are, of course, 
more numerous than they arc made to .seem by the 
relatively simple-lcxiking triangular shape of the outward 
contest between left, right and reformest cenlie. No one of 
these three elements is itself really united. And whatcvei 
the outcome of the election—even if it produces a left-wing 
mjijonty in the a.sscmbly—a major role in the next act 
will still be playexl by President Pompidou, who alone 
lias the right, irrespective of election re.sults and party 
strengths, to nominate a prime minister Apart from 
making clear his reluctance to name a left-winger in any 
circumstances, the mo:it he had said about his intentions, 
until this week, was, very .sensibly, that he would cross 
his bridges wlien he came to them. His decision to 
appear on television on Thursday seemed to indicate 
that if he tlicl have to retreat over them, he would still 
be fighting. 

But, unless the Socialists and (Communists together win 
an outright majority of .scat.s (.1 possibility that raises the 
prospect of M. Pompidou invoking his emergency presi¬ 
dential powers and of France lapsing into constitutional 
.stalemate and general mayhem) there seems a fair likeli- 
hofxl i>f tlie president settling for a prime ministci, 
certainly other than M Messmer, who was acceptable 
to the. Refonnateurs, or at least to M. Lecanuct’s faction 
among them, and encouraging him to pursue domestic 
policies calculated to woo hack those middle-class voters 
who have lately been driven into the Socialists’ arms. 
As to foreign policy, it would take a political earthquake 
to make M Pompidou loosen the grip he has retained 
there , although his methods have bc^ less abrasive and 
melodramatic than de Gaulle’s, there has seldom been 
any doubt uliout his personal primacy. He may be un¬ 
happy, but he certainly should not be written off. 
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Trade 


However much the dollar is devalued, the prospects for the Gatt talks are 
glum. They will have to be about when trade barriers can be put 
up, as much as about which barriers can come down 


The danger about this week's so-called “ dollar crisis " 
(sec page 69) is that it may lead to a bui-st of protection¬ 
ism from a harassed America, a disrupted Europe or a 
self-righteous Japan—and at just the wrong political 
moment. We are now in the first or Washington round 
of what should be a two-year trade negotiating bout, lead¬ 
ing to the signature of a new world trading agreement in 
Geneva some time in I97f). As soon as the air over 
W\'Lshington has at last seemed Gear of Vietnam, it has 
beeji filled by high level negotiators flying in to talk to 
Mr Nixon about this. So far only Mr Heath, 
towards the end of his visit la.st week, has b(*giin to see 
the problem with some of the right clinical detachment. 

The 1973-75 round of trade negotiations will not and 
should not resemble the tariff-cutting rounds in Geneva 
that have gone before. It w'ill not be simply about 
agrieiiltural pioleetion in Europe, although there will 
again be the usual battle about that. It .should not merely 
be a plausible shot at lediiring the Tion-t<iriff distortions 
to tiade. The name of tlie game in C]leiic‘\a, providc'd that 
the AnuTican Omgress lets il begin .'it all, will not be 
about making trade go louiid e\cii f.islcr ihan it doc'r 
already, but abouf how to stop it when someone gets 
hurt. The le.st w'lll lie whether tokiable new rules can 
be w'orked out wliiili " .ulpist ' 01 restiict imports when 
free trade in indivuhi.il sectors gets too mugh 

Not Gatt's own country 

\nybod) who seeks to negotiate w’lth Anienca in 
**» 73 * 7 ’) f*' .inyw’here if he meicly 

n-peals the comforting ceiilies about the \\orlhiiic\ss of 
ln‘c*r and freer ti.ide, 1 ''heie aie three points that need to 
be mnembered .iboiit this sova-be.in .ind juinbo-jc-t 
exporting countis. Tirst, almost all AmcTic.i's expoils are 
me iTa.singIy iii.seii.sitivc' to rhanges in \ surprising 

projiorlion of its vi.siblc expoits an* still ba.sic' law 
materials, which are dependent on the level of w'orld 
demand; and food c^xports, which depend on the sc.ile 
of the latest Ru.ssian, (4hi11e.se or Indi.in crop failure and 
on the sy.stems of proteLtioii iisc*d in western Europe .ind 
Japan. Amerka’s jiidustri.ii exports aic iiicrc-.Lsingly 
conc'entrated on a few major prodinls like ancnifr and 
computers, incrca.smgly technologic al, mcn^asingly 
income-ehxstir (which nu*ans that ihc*v depend 011 the 
growing w'ealth of the world for their sales', and 
increasingly price-iiic'lastic (which means th.il they sell 
nearly a.s well at a fancy price a.s they do at a rock- 
bottom one). None of these categories ol exports will be 
greatly helped by the c*omirig devaluation of the dollai 
at home, or by passible tariff cuts abroad. 

Secondly, America is very frightened by the inciease 
in the range and scale of its imports The bt^tom end 
of its technological manufacturing empire—cars, .steel, 


tekvisions, textiles— has been con(|ucrecl by japan and 
others. Sonic AnierieaiLs honestly bc*lie\ e that llu^ir imports 
of oil might increase by $15 billion a year befi>re 1980 , 
renieiiiber that $icj 4 billion is ilu^ ohic lal value of all 
the gold in Fort Knox 

Thirdly, America, as an advaiucxl .service economy, is 
coaming more Irom .ser\ice's , .uicl .is an I'xjiortc'i of 
tcxhnology and in.magemc'nl, il is at la.st starting 10 reap 
income c ornmc'i is urate with its \ast .stock o( direct 
investment abroad. Hut neither souue will be heljied by 
tiade talks in (kitt. Taken logelhei, these so-c.'ilIed 
invisible receipts ;ire not glowing btst c uou,*;h to offset 
the fact that Amc'rica's greatest Hade a.s.M*t, its lc*ad in 
tc'chrmlogical hardware, is growing riailower. 'I'liis is 
bc(..uise of a ste.iclv rc'duclion in what ia called the 
‘‘product life cycle”: ie, the time it takes to crib, 
copy or spy the products of a new' c.ipit.il-intc*nsive 
procc'ss like' peti'oc'heinieal.s, and reproduce them better 
in Japan. T^Iie old factors ol produttion ckfinc'cl bv 
Ricardo, l.ihoiir and (apit<il, <11 e footlocxse today , the 
nc'\'' factcjis uf ptcxiiiclion which n(nvada>s inattcT c'vcn 
more, management and technical knowhow, shift more 
r|uiikly still. Willi or without tariff and other barriers to 
tiade, then flight is pioinotc'd by Aiiieiic.rs own mven- 
tic'ii, the multinational comp,my Ainenca, ihc'teforc', 
siiares wilh Hritaiii tlie unhappy diMiiiclion of being one 
of the oiiK two major tiachng nations who-sc^ imi»orls 
ic'spond to a rise* ni iric onic^ at home f.istei than its 
exports ic'spond to an ecpial ri.se in income abroad. 

The purpose is polities 

All of tins nutans iJiat any ElIr(^J)tan^ wlio ^tsk America 
fill li.icle concessions, w'hilc- lectunng ii aliout its dollar 
delicil, are likely to get a dusty answer It is line that 
Amciica''' swing into mmIiIc trade defir it has bern to the 
benefit of Japan and C\inada muc'li iiiorc* than il has 
bfrn to Europe ; but that is tlie sort of mercantilist 
obscTv.ition ol whic'h G<jlf>eM 300 )cars ago w'oiild have 
bee'll proud ILvan .» polk) of ic'fLxing Japan’s enrienry 
at a \cr>' high lc'\e!, 01 its laiiffs and irnpoit restrictions 
at a very low lc‘\el, in a further senes of “ liistoric ' agree¬ 
ments like' tlie Smithsonian would socmei c^r latei encl up 
where the Smithsoiiiaii ended up -m snicAe 'I he problem 
m money and track' is no longer to fix levels at all, but to 
devise systems which allow' pantic's .and tiade b.uiiers 
to adjust. 

Why, then, have so many Europeans lieen taking the 
beaten path to and from W.ashingion merely 10 get 
unlic'lplul an.«wers? Herr Helmut Schmidt w'as there 
la.st month, Mr Heath and Sir Alec J)(aigta.s-Home la.st 
wTC'k, .Si' GhiLitopher Soan]e.^ wall be there next WTek in 
Ills new aiid important role .as common market commis¬ 
sioner for external trade ; the Nine are liound bv treaty 
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to nrgotiatr on trade together, using Sir Christopher and 
the conimi:>sion as their formal .spoke2>men in all Gatt 
talks 

'Hie explanation of all this energy is that it is being 
expended on politieal ends. What may come out of a 
Nixon round in (iatt in iw<3 or more years’ time will, 
unlike the previous Dillon and Kennedy rounds, have 
little to do with giealci specialisation of laboui in world 
tiade. It will have luoie to do with diplomatic trade-offs. 
The idea is that on c*aih side of the Atlantic and Pacific 
allies who pay foi Ccich othei’s defence should be seen to 
be coming togetln*i to talk and discuss trade : toughly 
•It times niiiybe, but at least openly and aiming at results 
which will, in Mr Heath’s w'oids, lx* visibly fair.” W'hat 
we are witnessing is one of .i series of dames among the 
chiefs, aimed at keeping Amerii a’s congressional and 
trade union tribesmen as calm and contented as possible 
Olhei dances in the repertoiie include the talks w'ltli 
Russia ou lediuing strategic nuclear arms, with the 
Waisaw Pad on ledunng the nuiiibeis of armed men in 
liuiope, .iiid even those w'lth Mr Heath last wxek about 
the next g**neialion of lairopcan nueleai weaponry The 
aim of the show is f ) dissuade America’s war-weary 
Congressmen from turning isolationist. 

Heads of govcTiimeiil will normally only embark on 
such dances if they know fairly surely in advance that 
their puipose will succeed. There is no c'ertainty that 
trade negotiations will succeed, nor even that they will 
get going at all. Both .Ameiica and Europe now frankly 
rerogiiisr this Mr Heath told President Nixon that the 
Kuiopeans w'lll not opc'ii the prc-Cicneva trade negotiations 
in 'I'okyo next September unlc\ss the American negotiators 
have a mandate to offer corici*ssionj^--or at lejLsi until 
passage of a mandate through Ckmgress .seems likelv 
enough to jii.stif> starting talks. 

Mr Mills starts the steeplechase 

(’an tliere be .such a mandate in time ? Mr Wilbur 
Mills li.Ls told Ml Nixon that he may slip a trade bill 
into Jus w'ays and means committee of the- House of 
Repiesentatives diinng early spring. .Aftei that, bets are 
oil , in this Congress Mr Mills has not got ins c>ld control. 
The next part of the rongrc.ssional steeplechase will be to 
get the bill tiiiough the rules eiiinmitlee and on to the 
floor under a closed rule procedure which disallow's 
aiTU-ndmenls, .ind thence into the Senate (preferably by 
way of Sen.itoi Ribicoff’s trade sub-committec rather 
th:m through the full finance committee under Senator 
Rus.sell Long' 

The pitfalls in ^longress have so far prcxfuced total 
indecision in the White House over what sort of bill to 
put up. Lveiy question about it hangs fire. The more 
ambitious of Mi .Nixon's staff jiropase a vast ragbag 
liill : which would include giving Gatt tiratment to 
Russia, enactment of immediate preferences for p(X)r 
countries, an eventual lo or 20 year target for zero 
tariffs, a sweeping attack on non-tariff distortions, and 
the right to offer changes in America’s own system of 
fanning support in return for ical concessions by the 
Europeans. The incentive for Congress to move on this 
staggering bill wouki be a safeguard clause again.st 


disruptive imports. It would allow the President free 
rein to stop imports and to provide expensive adjustment 
assistance to home producers : without having to give 
prior proof of damage, without (as the present Article 19 
of Gatt demands) having to consult or offer reciprocal 
concessions to importers, and without having to remove 
tlic.se import re.strictions too awkwardly fast. 

As this bill has meandered through the American 
machine, it has been whittled back, but it has now' 
reached as far as Mr Nixon's desk. W^hat Mr Nixon, 
with hLs nase for the possible, thinks of it nobcHly yet 
knows. Not even Mr Heatli, who asked him straight out 
'I'he <|iie.stioTi is what Europe should do to aid Gongrc.ss 
to like the .smell of it 

A few turnips 

The signs from Mr Heath last week, even before the 
ructions caused hy the dollar crisi.*!, was that Europe may 
iif't do veiy much The Europeans (see page 57) have 
timetable- difTieiiltiejv of their own. 'I'hrre seems to be 
little likelihood of Eaii'ope helping Goiigre.ss 111 its work 
by coffering laige com cessions on the trchnieal Ciatt 
24(5:1) and 24(6) negotiaticms, wdiich .irc meant to 
compensate America and others for any loss lo their 
trade from the effects of Britain joining the common 
market. The EE(1 may offer a eeitain restraint 111 not 
negotiating more Luropcan preferences m the Mediter¬ 
ranean, a slightly opened door to AmeiKan fruit and 
tobacco, hut nothing much from 24(b) on grain until a 
full (latt round gets under way. 

In any Gatt talks, both the Europeans and Japanese 
are at present inclined to oppasc a generous safeguard 
clause They believe that America has mcire to lose by 
reducing non-tanff distortions than Europe has. 
They dismiss the notion of zero tariffs even over 
many years, and they want a short negotiating period 
to end in 1975 anyway They share with America a fear 
that the world’s poor countries w'^ill turn the whole 
negotiation into a bear garden of unreal demands 

However, there is just one hopeful sign ; and President 
Nixon and CUmgress might find it worth going for. It 
is that lx)th Japan and Europe have I^egun to .see that 
something needs to be done alxiut their protection of 
farming. On their side, the Americans now concede that 
the system of Europe’s common farm policy is here to 
remain. Despite French fears, the commission in Brussels 
is now actively looking for ways to open Europe’s market 
for grain without changing the system or losing control 
It takes no prophet to forecast that what the commission 
proposes (fewer export subsidies, select imports by quota) 
will be nothing like enough for American taste. The 
negotiations, even if they reach Geneva, will no doubt 
come near breaking point on this ancient issue once 
again. But it is a decent start by Brussels standards even 
to admit that something needs to be done. A year of 
peak farm prices, with no American wheat available for 
sale, may be the best time to edge towards concession, 
without Europe’s farmers screaming that they have been 
betrayed. Certainly there has to be some movement 
from the European side. The alternative is impasse. 
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The best we've got 

Mr Jack Lynch expects to be returned as prime minister in Dublin in the 
election on February 28th. That would be no bad thing for Ireland or Britain 


Protestant gunmen and hooligans went on the rampage 
in Belfast on Wednesday, when the loyalist conimuniiv 
held a one-duy strike to vent its feelings about the 
Catholics, the British tiovernment, the IRA, the imprison¬ 
ing of two Protestant cxtieinists, the army, the closing 
of Stormont and everything under the gloomy sun of 
Ulster (see page 17). So the grubbier element among 
the loyalists,encouraged by Mr William (-raig, ended the 
day even further estranged Ironi the army than after 
earlier shoot-outs. The IRA was strengthened in its 
otherw'ise spurious claim to be the only reliable defender 
of the r^atholu communities. And the gulf betwe^en the* 
loyalists and the British public widened again. What the 
day should also have done is strengthen the indications 
of what has seenu'd to be something of a competitive 
understanding between Mr Heath in London and Mr 
Lynch in Dulilin. Both are afraid of a blood\ upheaval 
in Noi*lhcm IrcLind when the British white paper on the 
province’s futuic is published. Both expect the other to 
help m coping with the ti|)hca\al But both know the 
otluT man will not let any politic.il slip go iinpiini.shed 
Mr Heath wants Mr Lynch to accept that the white 
paper can do no more than hold out the possibility that 
Ireland may one dav be united iis Dublin would wish, 
and so wants Mr Lynch to do his be.st with the Catholics 
in the north ; he also wants Mr l^ynch to sit on the 
IRA’s head, but Mr I.ynch probably has no option now 
but to do that anyway Mr Lynch, in turn, w'ants Mr 
Heath and Mr Whitelaw to make their constitutional 
propo.sals for the north open-ended, so that he can 
reassure the great majority in the south that the peaceful 
line is the right line (tlie niajonly docs not need to be 
persuaded ol this any longer, but it regiilaily needs 
reassuring). It helps Ij dLsjiel southern w'oirics that die 
white paper will effectively return the-north to liie Proddic's 
whenever Mr Whitelaw can be seen lo be scjuanrig up 
to the loyalist extremists ; the incarceration of the two 
Protestants under the Detention of lerrorisls Order has 
done .some good with, and for, Mr Lynch 

Mr Lynch felt he needed a general election lo reinforce 
his hand before the British white paper came out. Of 
course, he had other reasons, too, and possibly other 
ambitions (see page 25). But his main trouble is that 
Irish parliaments get out of date verv rapidly nowadays 
Just as the MPs elected lo the last Stormont have become 
rapidly unrepresentative of the community in the north, 
.so the TDs elected lo the Dail in. igfio arc not at all 
as representative of Mr Lynch’s present policy (letisl of 
all in the Fianna F 4 il party) as Mi Lynch would wish 
The next few months in Ireland are not onc^s in which 
any man would wish to be running a minority government. 
After all, Mr Lynch cannot expect a convenient repetition 
of the bombings in Dublin which coincided with the 


decisive vote on his bill lo deal w'lth the IRA. If he 
lias any undci-standing with Mr Heath he cannot afford 
ti) rely on Fine Clacl and Labour votes against tlios<; of 
Messrs Blaney, Boland and Haughev when it comes to 
delivering II he does not haw an uneferstanding with 
the BritLsh, or if it beconic^s very competitive because* tlic 
w'hite paper proposals do not go cIowti wtII with iiyonc 
111 the* north and he sees an advantage, liis electoral 
success, reminding ihe world as well as the British tliat 
he really does represent his pc'ople, will reinforce him. 

That Mr Lynch w’lll w'iii his clcrlion is being taken 
for granted, as it should be He pulled off the nick for 
Ills parly in 1969. he had a runawav success m his 
common market referendum, he cnginecTCtl the w riting-out 
of the C^atholic church from the constitution. The ecoiioniv 
is on the mend and the pr<jinise of largc*sse liom Brussels 
fand Britain) distributed throughout the wc\si has cheered 
the Fianiia Fail faithful remarkably But, alrove all else*, 
Mr Lynch has personified his countrymen's inner (houghus 
about the norih. He has been caref*J .ind cagev, never 
(jUilc Lading opinion yet invariably knowing which way 
opinion would tuiii next When the south was first aroused 
by the defiance of the Bogside and the burning of 
(latholic slrc'ets in Belfast, he usc'd bold w'orcls -and the 
suspicion remains in Dublin that hr knew more alKuit 
plans to run guns to the* north than ever laiiic* out in 
the Dail or in court Biif he l('arnecl liis lesson. 

The politics of imprecision 

When it became cic‘ar th.it the IRA was on the onni.sive 
in Bclftisi and Londonciciry and was iiiiscrupulous in its 
bombings and shootings, Mr Lviuh li.ul already aligned 
himself with those in the .south wiio were not only 
offended by .such bloodshed in nationalLsm's name but 
wc*e opeiilv opposed to iiriilv bv other than pe.tccful 
means Mi Lynch came to insist on the removal of the 
old Stormont as tlie (ondition on which he accepted 
British good laiih in Northern Ireland, but his present 
poIic\ still recogm.sc*s the dcriiability of some .sub-Stormont 
(deprived of c'ontrol over securilyj in the next stage He* 
has recogmsc'd, in some good w'ords, the existence of two 
iraclilions, the orange as wrll as the grc*eii, in the island. 
Although lie now demands .some all-Ireland bodies, with 
the capability of growing into .serious institutions, he Is 
.studiedly imprecise on what they might do initially, and 
has been for two years past. It w'ould be an hi.storic hour 
for him if he, with his lamily and background, were evei 
to prove to be the man who did unite Ireland whcic the 
Blancys, Bolands and Haughey.s had failed, but he is 
much more likclv lo have uppermost in his mind the 
con\icticiii, widespread among .soiilhem Irishmen, that 
lo have to integrate the north, Clatholics and Protestants 
alike, would now be more trouble than it Is worth. 


*4 
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Tlifsr air I he reasons why Mr Lynch should win on 
FcbniaiY '28th, and whv the British Government and the 
|)eo[»le of the noith slioiild hope he will win. There is 
no doubt that the Fine Ci<iel-L.ilK)ur allies, if they came 
to fM)wei, would perse\cTc* with Mr Lynch’s basic policy 
on Northern 1 1 eland .ind might even (for historic reasons) 
b<* much tougher with the IRA in the south To most 
outsiders lh( 'ioalition would appear patently more 
talenU*cI, {larticul.uiy w’lth Messrs O’Brien, Tliomley ;ind 
Fit/Xierald in it, ;ukI more likelv to renovate Ireland 
and Its society than liaiiiia Fail But that cloc's not s(.*em 
to lie the rluel tc^st tins time If the iinist coherent 
pohiiial forie in Ireland, and its governing party for 
most of the lepiiblic’s i’‘\isteiue, were to find ilsell dumped, 
by aiiv ciiance, iiiichr Mr Lynch's leacicTsliip, the fences 
ot nationalism and disruption 111 luanna Fail would be 
cm0111 aged, and the possibihtv of gu<*rrilla action in the 
south would be open to nioie lliaii iiieic coiUeniplalion 

Signalling to the electorate 

Natiuallv (‘iiougli, the l.ist thing that Mr Lynch wants 
this month is to appear in any w'ay to be the British 
candidate He nin‘s on a series of minor sigiiids tcj his 
people that lie is Uki clever to let anything slip if Mr 
Whitelaw'01 Mi Faulknei or Mi (Iraigoi theRc-v. Paislcw 
01 vvhocwei ill tlie north loses the jilace, and he is too 
c onscious ol 11 eland's thoughts .ibont itself to let himscif 
be blustc'it'cl at (:is Mr llc*ath used to iry) or patrcmiscTl. 
But the simultaneous signals tluit come from him are 
th.il he vMiulcl never do .mvtliiiig silly, newer get earric*d 
awav b\ o|)poMunism or history, never do anything sub- 
st.intiid il all ihaf is uecdc'cl is a gesture. He is tlie ideal 
man toi .1 holding opiiation, il wh.it is wanic'd in 
liciaiid IS .1 holding opcr.itioji Mi l.vneh addrc'ssing the 
Piotesiants ol ihe iioith as he did on BBCl's Paiioiama 
on Mond.iv' exjmsses uiicwceptioiial sc'iitiinents, and tlic*\ 
nia> nioiuentaiily seive a umIuI purpose in showing the 


sensible and worried people in the north that sanity is 
in charge in Dublin. But Mr Lynch actually trying to 
do a deal wdth the Protestants for a united Ireland's 
sake is a much less credible figure. Since what is wanted 
in Ireland ls, in fact, a series of holding operations in 
north Jind south, not a desperate, once-for-all settlement, 
this weakness need not be explored. 

The mcxid of the republic, as much as Mr Lynch’s own 
predilections, means that the Briti.sh w'hite paper will be 
given the benefit of some doubts in the south, even though 
It is likely to be given the* Ix-nefit of nothing from no one 
in the iH^rth. It would be impractical to suggest tha< the 
white papei should, therefore, be calculated to keep the 
south qiiic*sccnl bcfoie trying to satisfy the actual people 
whose livc*s will be most affecled by it Bur it is .something 
in Ireland now'adiiys to start with a success, and success 
is ]ilainiy easier with Mr Lymch than with anyone else 
w'ho is likely to be on the stage for the next act What 
this adds up to is precisely what Mr Whit claw's antennae 
luivc to judge (It is uniortunate that he dots not st'cm 
to have bern allowc'd to try to get on terms any sort 
of ac'quaintanceship with Mr Lynch ) It should mean 
some Noitheni Ireland assembly, perhaps much as the 
Scots .uid Welsh will be offered w'h(*n the Kilbrandon 
coniiuission n*ports later, and trving to Ici common sense 
spell out just what rescrv'ing security to Westminster 
would really mean in practice, it should mean some €^11- 
Ireland liodics, tied not so much to the convenience of 
the past but to the oppoitunily i and the pioblems^ that 
the EEC' brings It siiould mean a system that allows the 
Cialholic community in the north a real share in the 
u-sjionsibility for government actions there- if il w’lll 
lake it Ml Lynch would pielcr such matters ni>t to be 
sri out with jirecision until he is le-ch'Cled But after 
Febiuarv' 28th he will expett Mr Heath and Mr Whitelaw 
(o :i(l nil the iik ontroveitible fact that he is the best 
prime minister in Dublin that they’ve, got 



The white lace curtain 

The sharpened division between black and white Africa should not tempt 
Britain to go for the kind of settlement with Mr Smith 
that Rhodesia's blacks still reject 


Tlu white l.ut 'Uitaiii now drawn atross southern 
Aliua is 11 ail patent .ind full of holes, altliough a may 
pin\(* h.Lid lo teal down. Ccrtainlv, Mr laii Smith's 
deiision to i(o|'eii the Khodesia-Zambia bolder, vxhicli 
he had do^d nii J.uunuv «)th, now looks pretty sill\ in 
the Imht ol 1*1« suit ni Kannda’s d< (isioii to kee]> it < losed. 
Ml KaurKLr> resolve jii.iv weaken a bit, but H looks 
as tliougii wh.it has just happened 111 soulliern Afru.i lias 
put an end to anv tlo.se iiliysical ttiniimiiiicatiou between 
the wliite-iulcd and black-ruled paits of Aliira. As 
President Kaunda said on Monday “ We are no longer 
prepared to put our eggs in Mi Smith’s basktt.” 

It is less clear wdiat immediate effect crisis will 
have Oh Mr Smith. His haudling ot 11 has been inept for 


a man with a n'pulation among his admirers for shrewd- 
iic'ss tind among his opponents for deviousness. His 
original decision to dost* the border angered the fai right 
in Rhodesi.i, w'liti complained that it was not a strong 
enough move. Less extreme white Rliodesians criticised 
it for iiiakiiig Rhodesia look like the offender against the 
rules of peaceful coexistem e, thus diminishing the chances 
ol a settlement with Britain. Others were angry that the 
loss of transit Iradt m Zambian goods would denv 
Rhorlesia a useful amount of foreign exchange. These 
combined cues rose to a chorus of ciiticism when it 
became clear that Mr Kaunda had no intention of tom- 
plying with the Rhodesian demand that he should bool 
out the hlack guerrillas who. are based on Zambian soil. 
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and that Zambia could manage after all without its 
accustomed trade routes across Rhodesia. 

Mr Smith is now having to eat the foot he put in his 
mouth. Instead of making things better for him at home, 
it has made them worse. Rhodesia has been humiliated 
politically, and, because Mr Kaunda has refused to 
return to the status quo, it appears to have been worsted 
economically. The only people who may be happy about 
Mr Smith's IT-turn are those who believe that the 
prospect of a settlement between Britain and Rhodesia, 
which a fortnight ago w^as bobbing away down the 
Zambezi, may now be coming hack upstream. 

There is some reason to think this may be true, and, 
if so, it would provide Mr Smith with the best chance 
of salvaging his own position. The evidence suggeists that 
Britain exerted prcssuie on Mr Smith to climb down, 
and he might not have done so unless he was given the 
idea that he would get .something in leturn. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home is still keen to get a settlement with 
Rhodesia, and Mi Smith ha.s recently been talking about 
his Ccagerncss to convert the African ‘‘no” recorded hv 
the Pearce commission on the acceptabilitv of the 
proposals of November. 1971, into a “ ye-s.' No d^al 
could be struck as long as Rhodesia wa.s .seen to be 
inflexibly maintaining Us blockade of Zambia. But now 
the path may again seem clearer for a selllcmcnt. 

Other influences must akso h.ive been at work on Mr 
Smith. The w^hite r<‘doubl in Mniihcrn Africa is no\\ 
divided thire ways, and neither the Portugue.se nor the 
South Africans were at all plea.scd about the Rhodesians’ 
antics, particularly a.s they wcic not forewarned. The 
Portuguese found that all the good.s that usc'd to pass 
through Mozambique on their wav to or from Zambia 
were being .stoppeci in Rhodc.sia , now that Zambia is 
keeping tJie border clcxsed Mozambique may lase most, 
if not all, of ii.s Zambian transit trade. No wonder that 
the Portuguc.se, already irritated hv Rhodesian adviee 
about how to run their aiiti-gucrrilln war, readily offered 
the Zambian.«i enlarged alternative capacity on tlie 
Benguela railw^ay, which runs to the Atlantic through 
Portuguese-controlled Angola. 

What Pretoria fears 

The South Africans aie no better pleased. They stand 
to lose much of the £35m worth of exports that thev have 
been annually selling to Zambia Mon* important, they 
dread any development that mav bring the frontier of 
black Africa closer. And they, at lca.st, are clcvei 
enough to sec that Mr Smith’.s claim to have received 
a.ssurances that Zambia will throw out the Rhodesian 
guerrillas is mere eyewash. Mr Kaunda spent the 
beginning of this weeJe conferring with Pr(\sidents Nycrere 
of Tanzania and Mobutu of Zaire, and it is fairly certain 
that they discu.s.scd, among other thing.s, the co-ordinating 
of support for the guerrilla movements that are ba.sed m 
their countries. And in Addis Ababa this week the 
ministerial council of the Organisation of African Unity 
has been discu.ssing how' much it .should incira.se the 
financial aid given to these movements. 


The Rhodesian situation might be le.ss of a headache 
to the South Africans if they weic not also w'orried aixiut 
the w'ay the wais in Mozanibicjiie and Angola aie gc>uig. 
The fortunes of the black LnicTrilla.*? w.iv and wane from 
time to time, but there is no sign of the wai.s ending. 
Portugal, as western Kiirope’s pooiest country, c.innot 
continue indefinitely to keep laige .iniuc*s in Aliica— 
there arc 1:20,000 men fighting in the three Poituguese 
tcrritoiies there---and to spend almost liall of its annual 
budget on defence. Soonei or later Portugal w'ill have to 
come to terms with the Afiican.s that it is fighting, and 
there .ne a iew straws in the wind that .suggest that the 
Poituguese are becoming awaie of this. Tliere is, ioi 
iiLSlanee, the VLsit of the Brazilian foreign nunister to 
Kenya la.st week, which lias aroused .speculation that 
Brazil may mediate between the lv\o sidi\s. '^fhen* an* 
those v\ho think Portugal may conceivably be taking its 
fust hesitant stc*ps along a dec olonising p.ith, a develop¬ 
ment w'hich would piobably suit the South African 
w'hites if It mcMiit the establishment oi inoie tame black 
Iniifer .states betwreii then lepublii' and black AfriCii 
jiroper Bnt the South .\lric ans liave lji(*n own ever- 
pressing pioblems, with black strikers now sliow'ing an 
increasing readine.ss to defv the govcriinK*ni i'sc*e page 
33), and they inu.st watch anxioii.slv the developmcuits in 
the re.st of Afiica's white rump. What thev warn to avoid 
is a ionfronr.ition of the kind that Mr .Smith .seem<*d to 
be headed tor last month. And what ihey would like 111 
Rhode.Ma is a sc‘ttlem(*nt with Biitaiii 

They will still say “ no ” 

Briiatn may not m.ike known its plans foi clinching a 
scitieriient for some* lime. .Sii Alec was due to leave for 
wc*si Afrii.i on Friclav, rc‘,i.ssLi!ed that Britain had hern 
making the right soil ol public noLse.s in the past ic*w 
wc'cks . Ill the I iiitc'cl Nations .Security Council last week¬ 
end It supported Zambia’s stand, and in London on 'ri]e.s- 
day It called ior the tightening of sane lions. But none 
of this IS likelv to make black Khoclc'sians feel they vveie 
mi.stakcTi when they said “no" to L.oid Pearce a veai 
ago. .Since that lime Mi .Smith ha.s been .systc'inatually 
reducing the vestigial pcjlitical rights of .Afric.ms and 
.system.atically incrt'asmg apaitheid h*gislation. 

So there .still seems no chance of the 1971 jiiopasals 
being accepted, as the fifth of Sir Aleck’s famous five 
principle.s stipulates, hv “ the pecjple of Rhodc*sia as a 
whole”—w’ho happen to be C)Ej pc*r ctiu black. The 
temptation for the RritisJi (Jovernmenl to ditc.h that 
fifth principle mii.st now be strong ; but to do .so would 
be efleclively to ensure the complete fusion of 
Rhodc.sia with South Africa. Rhodesia'.s w'hites w'oiild 
become more totally dependent on their southern neigh¬ 
bours, militarily a.s well as economic allv, and in due 
cour.se Rhodesia would be administered almo-st a.s a 
fifth province of .South Africa. Now that the harriers 
haw gone up along the Zambezi that mav happen anv- 
way'. But the way to make the possibility a near certainty 
would be foi Britain to snirc*ndc*r the remains of its 
re^sponsibility in Rh(xli*sid against the wishc*s of the 
African majority there. 
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Ulster's Protestants lose the 
right not to strike 


The one-day strike whicli paralysed 
most of Ulster on Wednesday was not 
the first the Protestant extremists have 
called, hut coming at this time it was 
an ominous development. The deten¬ 
tion of two young Protestants following 
a grenade attack on a hus carrying 
Clatholics to work hist week was the 
occasion for, rather than the cause of, 
the strike Mi Bill Ciaig made that 
very clear when he spoke on behalf 
of the United Loyalist Council on 
’'Puesdav night Mr Craig said the time 
for “ piissyfoijting was over, and they 
were not just engaging in idle talk. 
Predictably, the Protestant thug* took 
him at his word and there was wide¬ 
spread hooliganism—including an 
attack (111 a C^atholic school for handi- 
(.appeci children. 

In the Prote'^tant areas of Belfast 
the strike was ahiiost complete . 
electricity supplies were disrupted from 
'I uesday night (putting patients at risk 
111 hospital) , buses were stopj^ed, 
factories and offices closed, schools and 
shops were shut. It was as much a 
trial of stiength between Mr Oaig^ 
loyalists and the l^monist party 
politicians as between the exliemists 
and Mr Whitelaw Mr Brian Faiilkner 
(and the Northern Ireland trade 
unions) had condemned the strike and 
urged the community not to stay away 
from work. It was a sertous blow, 
therefore, to Mr Faulkner's standing 
that the strike call was obeyed. 

'Fhat blow was not really softened 
liy the fact that pt'ojde stayed at home 
more from fear and intimidation than 
out of support for the strike's objec¬ 
tives. Although Mr Craig denied there 
was much intimidation, the evidence I** 
overwhelming that there was a very’ 
great deal. The BBC reported that its 
studios in Belfast liad received “ several 
hundred " calls from pieople who had 
been threatened fay Protestant gangs in 


paramilitarv uniforms on the roads to 
factor\', office or school Mis \nne 
Dickson, the Stormont Unionisr MP, 
testified to “ gangs of voutlis running 
amok around the strf^ets." Inevitably, 
It built u[) to a violent day 

T'he army came under fire in both 
Catliohc and Protestant areas, but it 
was the Piotestant reaction which 
caused the major woirv Armv jKisIs 
and police stations were storied, and 
the army was forced to open fire on 
Protestant gunmen in jiurarnilitary 
uniforms I'liat, too, lias happened 
before, f)ut the ease with which the 
moderate, it silent, Protisiaiit majoritv 
can be intiniidateJ has never liecn 
demonstrated cjuite so openlv 'I'hc 
Catliohc community will draw only 
one lesson fioiii that. 

Mr Whitelaw said, very firmly tliat 
he would not lie 'blackmailed , lie 
would enforce the law- and he would 
not be deflected from his policies By 
that he means he will not bow' to the 
exliemists' student demands fi>r a res¬ 
toration of Stormont with full jKiwers 
')ver secunlN ; but >t looks a** if he 
w'lll, out of ncccsMiv, delay his white 
pajicT on the futiiie consiitutional 
arrangements for TTlster. The best pos¬ 
sible constitution on paper is woitMess 
if rfie authorities cannot guarantee the 
population ficc movcineril. 

Yet the aimv is almost helples*- 
e\('ept m confrontation situations It 
laimut slop the sectarian iiiimlers, 
winch are contiiuiing, because they are 
so nulis( nmmate that it is impossible 
1(1 estimate where the gunmen will 
strike next It cannot convoy ever wine 
to work or shop, or patrol every street 
The harsh reality is that it is only the 
two eommunities themselves who can 
guarantee their own safety and free¬ 
dom to live a normal life. That 
requires a degree of desperate courage 
which citizens in the rest of the United 



Craig • brought them at! out 


Kingdom are not called upon to show 
’I'hat need' to lie remembered, but it 
(Iocs not alter the fact that Wed¬ 
nesday's e\ents jiroved tliat the 
major itv in IHstei are not vet 
despeiale enough 

Televinon _ 

Before your 
very eyes _ 

If anyone at the BBC is enjoying the 
prevent tliM'omfiUiieK ami clisariav tif 
ills colleagues m IndepcMident telex imoii 
he IS sensililv keepiiit* ii to fiimself. 
From experience BBC men know too 
well that when the press and others 
have got t(*d up with knocking the 
lii(ie]>eiidcnt BToad(astiiig Aulht»ritv 
they will turn oiK'e more to the (oi- 
poiation. 'I'he peruxiu outbursts 
about television are usuallx sillv little 
emotional spasms which get blown up 
out of all ]>rojx)rtioTi to their iinpoil- 
ance ; unfortunately, while loo many 
inside television go on exaggerating 
their power and those outside 
exaggerate their fears, it will all 
continue to be taken far too seriously. 

For the past couple of weeks, for 
example, three judges of the court of 
appeal .ind various Inghly paid lawyers 
have been concentrating their minds on 
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whether Mr Ross McWhirter was 
entitled to ask thc^ rouit to ban the 
shuwin.i' of a drK umentury programme 
on Mr Andy Warhol, (liic court had 
granted an injunction against the pro¬ 
gramme on Januar\' ifilh, the night it 
should have been shown ] On Monday 
the learned judges decided he did not 
have that right, and all those at the 
BBC and the IBA who had shuddered 
at the thought of injunctions being 
showered out to petiple who found any 
programme offensive breathed a sigh 
of relief 

But no one can satisfy all the people 
ail the time—especially those in 
television The same night the court of 
appeal said the IBA and not the courts 
must be the censor of Independent 
television’s programmes, the tcclmicians 
in many of the major commercial 
companies went on stiike because the 
IBA had rcn.soied Granada’s Woild in 
Action programme on the bankrupt 
architect, Mr John Poulson. Meml>ers 
of the IBA must have been some¬ 
what surprised by the Granada tech¬ 
nicians’ sudden discovery of a massive 
concern for responsibility in television. 

For it was those very technicians 
whose strike for more pay kept (iranada 
off the an during the last general 
election campaign—and prevented any 
other Independent television company 
from going into their area to televise 
the speeches of the party leaders in the 
north west. I'hose technicians and their 
colleagues in other companies who 
blacked out the screens on Monday 
night really must TUit be allowed to 
have It both ways. If they think it does 
not matter a damn that their \iewers 
aie depnsed of television coverage of a 
gcneial election campaign because thev 
want more money, it matters even le.ss if 



the IBA deprives the viewers of a single 
firogramme about people undergoing a 
(|ua.sijudicial prcxress because the IBA 
dunks it unfair. 

But there is one aspect of the IBA*s 
difficulties of the past few weeks which 
will not be allowed to fade away. This 
IS the belated realisation by many out¬ 
side television that the programme 
companies are not only not responsible 
foi most of the programmes they put 
out but that they do not even see those 
programmes before they are trans¬ 
mitted ' all they do is sit back and 
collect the advertising revenue. In order 
to save costs and boost profits Inde¬ 
pendent television has perfected a net¬ 
working carve-up which ensures that 
each company need originate only a 
very small proportion of its total pro¬ 
gramming The companies then take 
ill one another’s washing without 
bothering very much what stale it is 
in. 

This gives rise to the total absurdity 
whereby Lord Shaweross, the chair¬ 
man of "J'hames I'elevision, die most 
powerful I TV company, can bless the 
court of appeal fui granting an injunc¬ 
tion pi eventing his company from 
showing the Andy Warhol docu¬ 
mentary. Lord Shaweross was not 
suflicicnt]\' interested, of course, to see 
the programme before he condemned 
it ; nor would he have seen it before 
It went out as part of his company’s 
night’s entertainment if Mr McWhirter 
had not stirred things up. 

The chairman and some senior 
oflicials of Anglia I'elevision did at least 
see It and object to it, which is unusual 
but jierfectly proper. The IBA, how¬ 
ever, was unable to agree that Anglia 
should not show the jirogramme because 
that documentary slot—10.30 pm on 
Tuesdays—^along with the news, some 
(urrent affairs programmes and the 
weekend’s arts programme, is manda¬ 
tory. This IS n(»t quite as absurd as it 
first seems. Whenever senior executives 
and directors of programme companies 
demand “freedom” for teievusion they 
should be asked why the IBA felt 
obliged to make a minimum of serious 
programmes mandatory on tlie network 
in the first place. The answer is the 
well-grounded fear that even the best 
serious programmes would not get a 
showing by many companies if they 
were not obliged to show them. That 
in turn laises doubts about the 
.soundness of the process which gave 
the franchise to such companies. But 
tliat at least is something for which most 
of the present authority, including the 
chairman and director-general, cannot 
be blamed. 


Parliament 

Pound wise 

The annual debate on the Govern¬ 
ment’s public expenditure white paper 
is usually a rathei and affair ; this 
year’s was an exception. First, because 
there i.s a strong undercurrent of 
uneasiness among Tory MPs about the 
projected level of Government expendi¬ 
ture, many more turned out to listen 
than is normal. Second, because those 
wh<i attended heard two very good 
parliamentary sfieeches. 

Neither came from the front 
benches. Both Mr Patrick Jenkin, 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury, who 
opened, and Mr Robert Sheldon, who 
followed for Labour, ])ut up far from 
sparkling performances. Of the two 
Mr Jenkin was marginally the worse, 
for he suffers not only from the defect 
tliat when he is handed a dreary brief 
by the Treasury he communicates his 
own .sense of toredom to the House, 
but also because of his apparent com¬ 
placency : he is always in the best of 
all possible worlds. 

The trouble was that few of the 
people sitting behind Mr Jenkin really 
believed this. They came to life only 
when Mr Edward du Gann, the 
chairman of the 1922 Committee, 
spoke. He pointed out that public 
expenditure had risen in 1972-73 by 
6 per cent, and next year, at constant 
prices, it was due to rise another 5 per 
cent. I'he total was rising too fast and 
It formed too high a proportion of 
gross domestic product. 

Mr du Gann's argument was that 
given those facts and the present 
economic situation it was clear that 
private consumption would have to be 
restrained ; and there might even have 
to be some increase in taxation. It was 
pretty painful stuff for the loyalists, 
but they heard him out with respect 
He earned them again when he argued 
that the debate on public expenditure 
should be the most serious date in the 
political calendar, with the most senior 
ministers not only attending but 
speaking. Surely this was not a shaft 
at the absent Chancellor, who had left 
the chamber as soon as Mr Jenkin 
had sat down ? 

Mr du Cann was followed by one 
of the more able younger backbenchers 
on the Labour side, Mr David Mar- 
quand. He had gently reminded the 
Tories—^who hardly needed it—that 
next year a Government whose philus- 
ophy was based on the. proposition Qiat 
public expenditure should be strictly 
controlled, if not reduced, was plan- 
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Cassandra du Cann 


nin^ to spend £7()Oin more in real 
terms than the last Labour govern¬ 
ment, which had precisely the reverse 
view. He did not mind a sharp rise 
in public expenditure—indeed he 
welcomed it But Mr Marejuand 
believed that it should be used to pro¬ 
mote greater equality between the 
regions and between individuals, 
whereas he believed that at present 
public expenditure programmes all too 
often widened existing divisions. And 
public expenditure should be used far 
more directly to protect the quality of 
life and the environment. 

In view of the present lack of dis¬ 
tinction in Commons debates, it is odd 
to find men of the quality of Mr du 
Cann and Mr Marquand being com¬ 
pelled to remain on the backbenches. 

Totmg Conservatives _ 

Make politics, 
not love _ 

The future of ‘the Young Conserva¬ 
tives, once proudly referred to as “ the 
largest pobcical youth movement in 
the free world,” is now in the balance. 
The YCs have got to prove afresh 
to the Conservative party that 
they are an asset iin attraotii^ the 
votes of young people. If they fail .they 
will be written off. The YC leadenship, 
urtti-l recently increasingly impatient 
of Conservative Central Office control, 
has now formed a surprising coalition 
with ithe party managers in a last 
attempt to buiy the YCs’ socially- 
orientated, matrimonial agency image 
and make it an overtly political 
pressure gioup. 

The new breed of political YCs put 
on a show at last year's party 
conference in Blackpool when they 
helped to rally the party against the 
Powellites over Ulster, U^ndan Asians 
and Europe. Their annual conference 
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at Bournemouth last weekend showed 
that ftheir transformation is still far 
from complete—but ithey are moving 
in the right direction. That the 
attempt is getting official hacking 
represents a victory for those YCs, 
especially from London, who have been 
demanding a higher pohtical profile 
for years. I'he party managers have 
been at least partially converted 
by being made to face >two unpalatable 
facts. The first is the continual decline 
in YC membership from a peak of 
192,000 in 1949 to under 40,000 today. 
But the immediate factor which shook 
the professionals into acting was tilie 
Conservative performance among 
young people in the 1970 general 
election, the first with votes at 18. 
They discovered that for cver>' one 
new votei who voted Conservative 
there were two for Laboui, and 
although 40 per cent of the new voters 
abstained that was jii.<Qt as well for 
the Tones because Labour had three 
times as many sympathisers among the 
abstieittions. 

Youth leaders and party professionals 
recognise that changes in the lifestyle 
of young people have killed the old- 
style mass movement. The new 
YCs will be less conceined with num¬ 
bers and more coiKerned about 
attracting people who want to cam¬ 
paign on political issues. But if the 
Tories are going to win over young 
people they have got to sliow they 
wanit them as more than mere election- 
fodder. The YCs have got to feel they 
have a chance of influencing both 
party and Government decisions. 
C!entral Office has given them an 
energetic ally in the pailty hierarchy 
with the appointment of a young 
Tory MP, Mr John Gummei, as vice- 
chairman with the task of supervising 
the "politicisation” of the YCs. (He 
was the man who had the bright idea 
of organising those sixth-form con¬ 
ferences that allegedly shocked the 
Labour party.) Eleven youth develop¬ 
ment ofikers will be appoimed in the 
regions to build up youth contacts and 
shake up party constituency attitudes 
towards youth. 

BournemoLfth demonstrated that 
YCs in the mass are still a pretty 
depressing lot. They still attract the 
middle class social misfits who find 
difficulty 'in mixing wirth (thci>r contem¬ 
poraries and use the YC as a kind of 
shelter. The biggest problem is that 
they remain unrepresentative, both in 
outlook and appearance, of their 
generation: a Uj to most young 
people is short for a disc jockey but 
to the YCs it still means a dinner 


jacket. Nevertheless there were sign: 
at Bournemouth that Blackpool wa: 
not a flash 'in ‘the pan. The speaker 
lcx>ked and sound^ difFerent frow 
those of previous years. More of their 
showed signs of ccmimumty' involve¬ 
ment and were less definitely middle 
class. Moreover, the 20 questions to Mi 
Heath were far from sycophantic ariiJ 
Only one criticised him from the right 

Perhaps the YCs are in an impos¬ 
sible ])osition. If they do not change 
then they will be wound up as ai: 
electoral liability , but success as £ 
political activist gn>up afKo has iit: 
dangers. It would (erftaiiilv be muci; 
more difficult for CeiUtral C^aice iti 
control. Alreadv fxrth YC and 'ForN 
student leadets havt* become less pid¬ 
dle tablv loval. If the voutli sw'tioni 
woie to turn on the (Joveinment in the 
way tliey turned on the light wing ai 
Blackpool then, some ladical Londoi 
YCs l)clievc, the jiarty would move tc 
suppress them in the same way Labour 
from time to time, has wound up it 
youth sections when 'the> have beer 
taken over by marxiffits. Mr Heath’i 
attitude will be decisive and so far 11 
liaLs been encouraging. At Bourne¬ 
mouth he saiid jmblfjcly what he was 
saying privaltely at Blackpool—tliat the 
emergence of a progressive voutli 
moveineiit meant that for the (ir.sl 
time in 20 years he felt conhdenit about 
the future of the pariv. 

Greater London _ 

War cries 


Despite the faot that it serves more 
than yi'm perjple ami spends more 
money laniiually—over £7omn ihis 
year—than many countries represented 
at the United Nations, the (beater 
London Courial remairib an ailistrac¬ 
tion to most Londoners. 'Fhey are 
largely indiflferent to what hapj>ens at 
County Hall, although dec'tsions taken 
there have a rcail effect on the way 
they live. Fortunately, whichever of 
the two major parties is m power i.s 
highly serious and con.scientious about 
Its unglamorous resporunbihties. And 
the last criticism that could Ije made, 
for example, of the London Labour 
party’.s manifesto for the GLC election 
on April X2th is that it is unadven¬ 
turous. 

Apart from listing what it claims 
Labour has achieved in tlic past three 
yeans since it recaptured control of the 
Inner London Education Autliopvty, 
the manifesto offers no fewer than 63 
promises of action. True, (this .total 
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includes such aims as: press the 
Government ito, switch its aid pro- 
G^ramme to give mote positive assistance 
to area& of need,” and ” look into new 
forms of transport ”—which could be 
words and not mudh more. But the 
manifesto does make proposals that cer¬ 
tainly point up 'the sharp diflfeirences 
between Labour and Tory attitudes 
towards the government of London— 
even if some of the proposals are not 
always very sensible. 

The major arguments are about 
housing, 'transport and .education. 
ILEA under Labour has been in 
frequent ccinflict wtth (the education 
secreia-ry, Mrs 'fhatcher, in particular, 
and die 'lory GLG in general. It has 
gone I'ts own way in continuing to 
pisjvide free milk for most school- 
children in the 7-11 age gn>up ; it has 
decided to keep cheap fares for child¬ 
ren travelling to school ; it still secs 
the existteiice of grammar schools as 
impeding the attaniTnent of a fully 
comprehensive system of education. 

Labour's answer 'to London’s traffic 
mess -IS more public 'transport: more 
buses, moie bus lanes, an expanded 
underground, more subsl'dies for 
uneconomic lines and perimeter car 
parks to encourage the inotorisl to stay 
out of the City. It also wants to work 
tf>warcls a low, uniform fare for 
travelling on the tube and 'the buses, 
with an ultimate target of a free trans¬ 
port system 'I'lie consequence of that, 
said Sit Desnif>iid Plummer, the Tory 
leader of the (iLC, would be a huge 
rates hill and he thought it a curious 
way 'to tackle inflation. But'the l.ondon 
Lalxnir party also gives a pledge “.to 
abandon the disastrous plans lo build 
two motoiways which threaten the 
environment of cenilral London,” and 
that, says Sir Desmond’s opposite 
number, Sn Reg Goodwin, leader of 
the Labour group, 'is where the money 
would come from. The saving in delit 
charges wT>u1d he £i4om if the motor¬ 
way plans were scrapped, he says, and 
it w'ould cost only £()5m to introduce 
a flat fare of ’■.ji on public transport. 

Much the most controversial pro¬ 
posal, however, is lor Labour—if it 
wins the April election—to buy up all 
privately related accommodation in 
London, .thu** removing once and for 
all, the p irlv hof>eis, “ the scourge of 
the private landlord from i>ur ortv.” 
Sir Reg has acknowledged that the 
fulfilment of such a policy would 
require a sympathetic government to 
facilitate OLC borrowing at low 
interest rates. For all the notorious 
examples of unscrupulous private land- 
lordison, the idea of the GLC bccom- 
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Goodwin: plans and promises 


ing the universal landlord is not 
necessarily one to attract the mass of 
voters. Sir Desmond Plummer pre¬ 
dicted, isafely, that a Labour victory 
would see many more compulsory 
purcliase orders because not all private 
landlords, by any means, would fall 
willingly into line with Labour’s policy. 
Sir Desmond derided Labour’s “ quaint 
jn'owar phraseology ” and said 'that its 
“ brave new London ” was to be 
fashioned by fighiting over and over 
again la.st year’s Housing Finance Act. 

For the next two months, until the 
result of the election is known, the 
parties will have even less good .to sav 
of each other than usual. But it will 
not be their fault if most of the people 
of Greater London remain ignorant of 
the fact that an election is happening 
at all I'hose that do know alxmt it 
will then vote according to their view 
of how the national government is 
performing. 

Community industry _ 

Not enough jobs 
for the boys _ 

'I’he (iovernment is still split over 
w'hether it should give a further £2im 
over three years to a scheme—the Com¬ 
munity Industry Scheme—that has 
given work to hundreds of unemployed 
school leavers. Some members of the 
cabinet—and senior officials in the 
party hierarchy—want the grant to be 
increased sufistantially. The srheme’.s 
organisers asked last September for a 
grant of £2om over three years that 
would allow It to provide work for 
unemployed youngsters in every major 
hlarkspot. The grant being considered 
by the Government last week would 
have allowed for a slight expansion on 
the 700 already employed ; there arc 
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over 40,000 under i8 now unemployed. 

A pilot scheme was launched in 
May, 1971, with a gptmt of £}m, 
to give work to unskilled youngsters 
who had been unemployed for at least 
13 weeks. In practice 50 per cent of 
those who joined had been unemployed 
for over six months. They work in 
small teams on community projects 
supervised by skilled adult workers who 
are a'lso recruited from the ranks of 
the unemployed. Old age pensioners' 
homes have been decorated, adventure 
playgrounds organised, social surveys 
carried out and, in Newcastle, a tug 
has been turned into a maritime 
museum The money runs out in 
March but the organisers thought they 
would get ai least the £8m necessary 
for a moderate exfiansion. 

They did not reckon on the Treasury 
which, in the belief that the Govern¬ 
ment over-reacted to rising unemploy¬ 
ment in 1971, wants to cut back on 
“public works” measures. The Trea¬ 
sury thinks that in straight cost- 
effective terms the money would be 
better spent on regional incentives. At 
cabinet level the 'I'reasury has allies 
in Mrs Thatcher, who was originally 
in favour of the scheme, and in Sir 
Keit'h Joseph, the health and social 
services secretary, who thinks that the 
work done by ahe youngsters in his 
field is of no use Mr Macmillan, the 
employment minister, will be embar¬ 
rassed if the Treasury gets its way for 
he is publicly committed to the scheme. 
Mr Carr, v^o started it all when he 
was at the employment ministry, and 
Mr Walker are both strong CIS 
enthusiasts. 

The Treasury’s economic argument 
IS impressive. But CIS caters for 
the 10 per cent of unemployed young¬ 
sters who have medium to long term 
expectations of remaining joliless. They 
arc at the bottom of the jobless heap 
and will be ithe last to get work even 
w'hen the economy picks up. This 
sfc^heme reduces their chances of 
becoming chronic unemployables and 
acts as a transitional mechanism foi 
getting them into private employment. 
In the short run it reduces their 
chances of turning to juvenile delin¬ 
quency and in the longer term it might 
keep some of them out of penal 
institutions. When these social gain? 
are taken into account and the savings 
in unemployment benefit are added on. 
the community industry scheme looks 
more attractive. And the danger is that 
if tlie grant is not increased many of 
the organisers will diop out on the 
ground that the whole thing is nothing 
hut a cosmetic. 
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Guthries 
and Nigeria 
offer unlimited 
iidustrial 
growth 


If you have any knowledge of 
marketing in Nigeria, you'll have 
heard of these two names, Stormline 
Louvre Windows, and Angus Fire- 
Fighting Equipment 
They have two things in common 
They're both marketed by Guthrie 
(Nigeria) Limited, and they're both 
right at the top of their respective 
markets. Guthne's are also the leading 
importers of industrial baking 
machinery, and can handle a 
complete bakery plant from initial 
specification to final installation and 
maintenance 

It's Guthrie's know-how and 
expertise that took these products to 
the top and keeps them there And 
we could do the same for you Let 
Guthrie's handle the Agencies for your 
products in Nigeria and you can sit 


back and watch your sales graphs soar 
The potential for industrial growth in 
Nigeria is unlimited and Guthrie's 
own investment in the Nigerian 
market is immense We have just had 
a £200,000 building complex erected 
in Lagos' newest industrial develop¬ 
ment That building includes a 
factory, stores, workshops and all 
executive and administrative services 
We’ve got all the qualified engineers 
and technical men we need. It's 
from this complex that we 
manufacture Stormline Louvre 
Windows, and it's from here that we 
could put your products right on top 
of the Nigerian market 
And this IS just the headquarters of 
Guthrie (Nigeria) Limited There are 
Guthrie branches in s»x other 
commercial centres. Kano, Kaduna, 


Warn, Ibadan. Aba and Port Harcourt 
Guthrie's have them all covered So 
we're ideally situated to make the 
most of any marketing situation 
I f you're looking for an Agent for 
your products in Nigeria, you want 
the Company with the most extensive, 
in-depth experience, and the best 
proven sales record And that's us 
Remember, Nigeria's economy is 
growing fast And Guthrie's could 
help you make the most of it 



GuthriR (Nigeria) Limited. Piots37-39. Iganmu Industrial Estate. P.O. Box7585. Lagos. Nigeria. 
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Mr C'hohci lakcda VI, Picsidenl. 
'Ktkcda ( hciniLdl InJiistiics, I td 


Takeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

Report by Mr Chohci Takcdu VI^ President^ jor the six months ended 30th September, 1972 

SC S ^ 1^ 3^ 


Wc arc pleased in report to you a summary of the business of 
lakcda C'hcmical Industries, ltd. loi the six months ended 
30th September, 1972 

The lapanese economy, which had been in recession m the past 
few years, bci;an to show signs of miproscment in this period, 
and all industries began to increase their profits 
In the pharmaceutical industry which is our mam field of opera¬ 
tion, competitK>n due to ovciproduction continued, hut at a 
lower level than previously experienced 

Our sales lor this peiiod were Y93,711 million (US%3()4,256,()fX)), 
a 10 5'ln increase, but net earnings declined to Y5,258 million 
(I-'S$I7,07I,(KX)), lu 7 6'‘» less than the coricsponding period of 
last year 

S.iles of oui cold remedies decreased as a result ot seasonal 
conditions, but those ol \itamin preparations, including the 
anti-inllammatorv en/yme “DAisen", and of oui new bioad 
spectrum semi-svnlhclic penicillin "Vastcillm” increased. 

We oblaiiied gosernment appioval for the manufactuic of a new 
semi-s\nthetic penicillin "'1 ilacillm'' which was developed by our 
research si.iff 1 his dr tie exhibits not onl\ a bi'oad anti-bacterial 
spectrum, but it also has .i remarkable etfect upim infections 
caused by p\endirmioui\ ot mimosa, such as uimarv-tracl or 
superficuil skin inlections, which arc resistant to most anti- 
b.iLlenal agents m clinical use Wc expect that this new semi- 
synthetic penicillin will be an iinpoitani pioduct and contribute 
significantly to oui future sales 

^s foi the ^ales i>f our food piodiicts, the Vitamin I cniiched 
beveiage ‘Plussy" and nasouimg agent "['e-C'hce-Ban" 
incieased We intioduccd “Chicken-llaxotircd lakeda's Dashi”, 
an instant soup slock mix, and have started to test market out 
new caibonated soft dnnk “fresh” 

Our mdiisliial chemicals sector continued to expand, mainly due 
to the sales growth ol plasties and ielated pioducts such as 
unsalin.iied polycslci resins, polyurethane lesins and synthetic 
rubber latexes 


Sales of agricultural chemicals increased substantially, partly due 
to seasonal factors and the intmdiicfion of “Validacin”, a 
product developed aIs a result of our own technology, for the 
control of rice shcaih blight. 

1 otal sales of agricultural chemicals for the yeai ended 30th Sep- 
tembei, 1972 were approximately 25% over the previous year 
and in addition sales of animal health products also iniiirovcd 
mainly due to the increased demand for Iced additives 
As to overseas activities, our foreign subsicliuries showed con¬ 
tinued growth, although the \cn revaluation of December, 1971 
and the ensuing rise in the value of the yen in foreign exchange 
markets had an adverse elTeci on oui level of exports The pharma¬ 
ceutical preparation facilities of P T Takeda Indonesia were 
completed in August and commenced operations in September 

C onsliuciion ol maleic anhydiide manufacturing facilities in the 
Kashima Plant and the expansion of the production capacity of 
the Hikan Plant for the active substance “Padan”, a new 
agriculiLiial insecticide, were completed The expansion of the 
production capacity lor synllietic rubbei latexes in the Shimizu 
Plant IS proceeding steadily 

C'onveision of our U S. dollar convertible debentures into com¬ 
mon slock duiing the period totalled 4,535,420 shares. As at 
30th September, 1972, uhoiit 81 % of the original issue amount of 
Y5,400 million (US'BI5,000,0(K)) had been converted into stock. 
As a result, the total number of shares outstanding at 30th 
.September, 1972 was 492,840,248 and the is.sued share capital 
was Y24,642 million (US$80,007,000). 

'Ihroughout the vear, relations between the labour force and 
management conthiiied haimonious'y. 

In the next six months, we regret that the overall growth of sales 
cannot be expected to continue due to the adverse seasonal 
elTccts on food products and agricultural chemicals However, 
we w'lll make every effort to ensuie that your Company continues 
to make progiess in all areas of ils activities, and we sincerely 
hope (o have your continued support as stockholders 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER. 1972 


1 and, buildings, in.icliinciv 
and equipment, less depreciation 


>en Mdhons 

50.776 

Investments and advances 


31,643 

('urrenl assets 

139,721 


/ rvY Current liabilities 

72,244 

67,477 

Other assets 


8,836 

Lew Lmplovee evcrance 
and death ticnefits 

20,751 

■ l'58,732 

Long-term debt 

16,131 

36,882 



121,850 


issued capital of 492,840,248 shaics 
C'apiial and revenue reserves 


Yen Millions 
24.642 
97,208 

Net sales 

yen Millions 
93,711 


Operating profit 

8,809 


Interest, dividends and other income 


less interest and other expenses 

711 


Provision for income taxes 

9,520 

4,262 


Net cai nings 

5,258 




121,tlS0 


I he dividends foi the six mt.fiiths ended '^Oth Scpicnii'H.'r I<172, of ¥3 75 pci share amounti ig to Yl ,848 million are not reflected in the above figures. 
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TH E WO RLD International Report 


Jack decides to grasp the 
nettle—briskly 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

Just when he ihacl seenied to be losing 
the acute sense of itiinmg tliat is his 
chief poiiltical asset, Mr Jack Lynch 
confounded the critics. On Monday, 
two days before the DAii was due to 
reassemble after the Christmas parlia¬ 
mentary recess, Ireland’s prune minister 
announced that general elections will 
be held on Fel>ruarv’ aStli. The 
suddenness of his move caught tlie two 
mam opposition parties, Fine (lael and 
Labour, off balance, with dieir party 
funds low and itheir long contemplated 
plans for devising some sort of coali¬ 
tion arrangement still uncompleted. 
These two parties' leaders, Mr Liam 
Cosgrave and Mr Brendan Corish, 
hastened to embark on .talks whicli 
they had hoped ito conduct at more 
leisure On Wednesday, with equal 
haste, their Daid members assembled 
and accepted the deal their leaders 
(had so hurriedly worked out. 

In both the 1965 and the 1969 
general elections idie combined total of 
votes cadt for Fine Gael and Labour 
was greater than the vote for Fianna 
Fail ; but the ruling pairly not only 
retained powder but increased its lead, 
w^inrifiing just half of the Dail's 144 seats 
in 1965 and as many as 75 in 1969— 
a rare achievement in »the Irish pro¬ 
portional represenitatiion system. The 
idea of die opposiitiDn parties getting 
together to win a majority and rule 
in coabtion cannot be dismissed—they 
did it in 1954—buit the speed of Mr 
Lynch’s move has ‘left them wkh little 
time to prepare Uieir respective Bup- 
poptens for the necessary lUterchange 
of second preference votes. And the 
traditional gap <betw'een Labour and 
the still somewhat conseivative Pine 
Gael has not been made easier to close 
by Lalbour’s recent opposition to Insh 
entry into die European cornnion 
market, whidh Fine Gael enthusiasti¬ 
cally suppoited. 


The new factor that seemed to tip 
the .scales in Mr LyiKb’s decision was 
the mounting deaich toll m Nordiern 
Ireland. An onslaught agaiiut the 
north's Catholic ghettoes by Protes¬ 
tant gunmen, which the violence at 
the w'cekend could he taken as pre¬ 
saging, would arouse an emotional 
reaction in the south that the prime 
minister might not be able to with.stand 
unless he had won a new electoral 
mandate and a stronger {urhainentarv 
jiosition. Since 1969, the outnght 
majoiity that Fianna Fail dien w^on 
has been eroded by the defection of 
several of its Dail members, including 
the former ministers whom Mr L>nch 
was forced to iremove from office at 
the tume of the famous 1970 arms 
.smuggling affair. The defectors could 
not lie counted on to help him resist 
future opposition challenges now that 
he lias started to move directly against 
IRA leadens in Uie republic 

There were other deejier though 
less immediate reasons for Mr Lsneh’s 
decitaioii. The most importanrt was his 
concern at the delay in publishing the 
British white paper on N-onolicrn 
Ireland and at the signs of British 
indeciision about its conitents. When he 
met Mr Heath in London -in Decem¬ 
ber, Mr Lynch believed they had 
reached a ilarge measure of agreement, 
especially about ithe composition and 
jxnvers both of a new northern 
assembly tliat should replace the 
Stormont parliament and of the pro¬ 
jected “Council of Ireland.” Now, he 
fears, there is a growing divergence 
on these questions. 

While Mr Lynch is prepared to see 
a foirm of regional adixninistration 
restored in Belfast, he would wish it to 
have more limited powers than Stor¬ 
mont used >to enjoy, and he woukl 
want the Catholics to have fait repre¬ 
sentation in lit and in any executive 



Lynch pulls a fast one on 



Labour's Consh 



and Fine Gaats Cosgrave 
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bociv Cdimeotcd witli it. He wauls the 
re[>ubljr's representabives in any 
Council of Iteland to be app(3intp(l 
by the Dublin it'overnment, buil he 
fears tluit Mr Heath will propose .tliat 
the I ouiic il's members will be eleoled 
bv pro|X3r>tional n^preseiitatifMi from a 
new assembly in the north and from 
the Dail in the south. 

Mr Lynch would also like to get 
the eleelions o\ei befoie the ciononiic 
situation worseiLs as rt threatens it-o do 
UnempIoN meiiil, already around the 8 
fier cent mark, js rising as weaker 
industne* are exposed to full EEC 
crriiiftelition 'The already alanmingly 
high rate of inilaOioiri is worsening, and 
a tighit credit sijuee/e is almost certain 
Admittedly, EEC funds will save the 
Irish exchequer some £23™ a year in 
agi'iCLihural sulisidiics a-nd pri^vide extra 
socjal welfare benefits, iiu^t the econo- 
inic prosper t later in 'the year is bleak. 

T'he tbnd reason for Mr Lynch's 
decision to call a general eleotiion now 
was the hxjfming prospect of an 


unhappy outcome to an election for 
the successor to Mr Dc Valera, who is 
due to retire from the presidency of 
the je}}ublic in June The prime 
mini'stei had lioped to avert the nee<l 
to hold a j» evidential election, by 
mustering all-parity support for an 
agreetl presidential candidate I'he 
three jieopic whcmi he proposcxl as 
possible candidates were Dr Frederick 
Holand, a former president of the 
Uiiiited Nations Assembly , Di A. j 
MiC^onnell, Provost of 'I'rini'ty College, 
Dublin , and Professor j J. Hogan, 
former president of University Cckllegc, 
Dublin He would also, jt is thought, 
have agreed to the nomination of the 
(opposition Kine (lacl party's leadei, 
Mr Liani Cosgrave 

But Fine Cael rejected Mr Lynch's 
overtures and once again chose as its 
candidate Mr Tlionids O’lliggiris, uls 
dejHJtv leader, wlirrm Mr De Valera 
Ixvit by only 10,368 votes in the last 
presidential election in 1966. The 
O’liiggins family is so closely identified 


Irish polls and party lines 


in lli(‘ R(‘piihlic of Indaiid parlia- 
nuniaiv rlrcUons an basrd 011 <1 

iiiodiiii'd form of proportional rrpr*- 
s('Titation 111 (Mch constituency iliere 
arc sc'vcral seats, and voters, who cast 
as tnaii> \nus as then roiistituencv has 
.seaiv, cavt them in a stated order of 
ptefciiiice .Sj), il two or more panics 
form an eUctoral alliinci, they can ask 
th( II supporters to distribute their 
votes in sueh a wav as to maxiiinse thi 
allies' channs Bui in recdU b\- 
(lections the tine (Jael and L.ihoiii 
partus have not been verv sucr« ssfni 
111 inducing their supporters to apply 
these lames to the full 

Since 1M'<2 the Fianna F&il parly 
has h( Id power almost coiitinnouslv, 
with only two brief interludes when 
I'liie (nu 1. Labour and smaller partus 
foiined coalitions 'J'he ruling party, 
loinierly led b\ Mi De Valera, who 
be rame pnsident in 1939 (and who is 
now (to ytais old), is the hen to the 
fiadiiuiri of insist* ncc on Irish unifira- 
Mon, while I in (lael was long branded 
as ihe parly *>f the ’ I'l*! Slaters” v^ho 
aerepied roinptomisr and partition 111 
ihe 10^1 tr* aiy wiih Britain 1 his rifi 
has largely been *'li)sed, and it is also 
no longer ai rural* to ngard Fine Carl 
as till partv of property and [''lanna 


Fail as the ihainpioii of the ruFtd poor 
Hut ill* re an still obvious difhciilties 
about framing a (oiniiioii progiaitimc 
for Fine (iael and Labour that will 
eiuhiis* all the siippoiteis of both these 
parties 

As to Fianna Fail, it has long been 
evident that i! now pulls in its votes 
inaiiilv b* cause it is the established 
dispdiser of all sorts of benefits, rather 
than because of its claims to be more 
**ager than the othi r parties to bring 
Northern Ireland into the republic But 
tlu‘ 1 tiling ])arty h.is also traditionally 
harboured a iiiimbei of ronspieuoiis 
haidliners on th* nortlu rn queslion, 
sill h as Ml Kevin Boland and Mr Neil 
Blaney. 

It was the recent breaking away of 
these groups that deprived Fianna 
Fail of rlie char majority in the 
D.iil that It won, und* 1 Mi 1 yneh's 
leadership, in the gr'iierai elections held 
in June, - befoie the north lurched 

into iht viol* nee that brought the 
British army into the hririg line and 
gave the IRA a new birth But neither 
Ml Boland's new Irish Unity party nor 
the Sinn Fein factions that serve as 
the TRA’s pulilieal arms are expected 
to make much of a showing in this 
moiirh's general elections 


Fianna Fdil 
Fine Gael 
Labour 

Independents, etc 
Total seats in Ddil 144 
•Tiv'o ifliitnirc ypuani 


1961 

Election results 


Election eve 

1965 

1969 

1973* 

70 

72 

76 

69 

47 

47 

50 

50 

18 

22 

18 

17 

9 

3 

1 

6 


With some of the bitterest confronta¬ 
tions of the Irish civil wtair of 1921-23 
that Mr Lynch’s Fianna Fail party^ 
which would find nt difficult enough to 
accept Mr Cosgrave as an agreed can- 
didaitp, would probably find it impos¬ 
sible to sup|X)rt Mr O’Higgins. 

Mr Lvnch ns now fac^ v/>ith the 
problem of finding a candidate to fight 
the ajjpaiently unavoidable presidential 
elention He himself will not stand for 
the jjresiderK'v, though he is the only 
Fianna Fail candiidaitc who would be 
almrx^l certain to wiin He has two 
alternatives. He can try to find a non- 
party candidate who would be willing 
to accept n<nT»iriatuon bv Fianna Fail, 
so that a defeat would not reflect 
so much on the party itself. (Such a 
candidate for martyrdom wiH be 
difficult to find.) Or he can choose 
between itwo of the parity’s old stalwarts 
—Mr Frank Aikcn, the fomici foreign 
minister, who would almost ccrtaanly 
lose to Mr (^’Higgms ; or Mr Erskiine 
Childers, the deputy prime minister, 
who would have a fighting chance on 
the assumption that many of the votes 
cast ftrr Mr O’Higgins in 1966 were 
more airti-De Valera than pro- 
O’Higgms. Ml (Jhilders has made it 
dear that he doek not warn to leave 
active party polutics, but he might be 
jjersuacled to do so in his party’s 
interests. 

I'he general elections will now come 
hefdiT 'there tan be any revision of 
coiiistiiuency boundaries con.scquent on 
the |>(>pukutiion sliiflis recorded in the 
laist census, and before the newly 
enfranchised iR- to 91-year-old veiters’ 
names are irKluded in a new electoral 
register. Altogether, at this stage, it 
is baing piedicted -that Mr Lyncli will 
v^^in hantlsomely—thanks to hiis surx:ess- 
ful execution of anotlver remarkable 
piece of timing. 

Vietnam _ 

Too early for 
pessimism 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORReSFONDiBNT 

The ceasefire machinery in Vietnam is 
slowly starting to move. On Monday 
the international commission of centred 
and supervision (ICCS), which is being 
headed for its first month by an ener¬ 
getic Canadian, got its iseven regional 
teams in place. The team at Hui got 
off to a bad start when it tried to drive 
north to Quang Tri and was stopped 
by an artillery duel. Still, only the 
stoniest hearted could write off the 
IOCS at this stage. 




Dr Douglas firytfit Dr. Goh Keng Swee ProfcisfirF A.vonllayek 



Professor Sir Arthur Lewis Dr G L Mehta Dr Pierre Elliott Trudeau 



You can join them in a new ¥eiitiire. 

A £^500^000 milm. 


You may not know 
too much about the 
British Library of 
Political and l^onomic 
Science It is the fore¬ 
most library of social 
sciences in the world 
The faces you see 
above are those of just a 
few of the famous and 
eminent sponsors of a 
vitally important venture. 
To raise £2,500,000 
for the Library. , 

M not merely a 
matter ofaeituiring more 
at commodation for book a 
and documents, vitally 
important though that mav 
he rather It IS the possibility 
of creating the fat times for ‘ 
the advancement of learning 
and service to academic, 
administrative and business 
life Without parallel in the 
western isorld ” 

Lord Robbins 



The Library serves the 
needs of scholars from 
all over the world, as well 
as students at the London 
School of Economics 
and most other British 
Universities 
Apart from containing 
a multitude of items that 
even the British Museum 
does not contain, the 
Library has many items 
that cannot be found any¬ 
where else in the world. 

** information, and 
therefore knowledge, is the 
basis on which all decisions 
are made: the greater the 
knowledge the better the 
decision. TheL S.E. Library 
IS an immense arsenal of 
information available to 
sti^nls, industrialists and 
administrators aUke. in the 


interests of knowledge apd 
progress i strongly support 
the L.S.E. Library project " 

Sir Erie brake 

The Library equally 
serves the needs of govern¬ 
ment and business. 

It IS continually called 
upon for information 
relevant to a vast range 
of public and private con¬ 
cerns from tyre produc¬ 
tion in Sweden to the price 
of groundnut oil in a par¬ 
ticular market. Fiom steel 
production to tourism 

'^Throughout induurv, 
c ommerc e andfinanc e, the 
amateur estimaiion\ which 
were regarded as good 
enough for det ision~mak mg 
two or three generations ago 
haV‘* been succeeded bv 
highly sophisticated 
i alt ulations based on 
economic and sot lal anaivsis 
and research bv professionals 
This IS just one reason for the 
growth in the demands on our 
great library. The plan to 
provide adequate act nmrno- 
datum, w long overdue, 
deserves the full support of 
the business world 

Sir Paul Chambers 

Governments call on 
the Library. Businessmen 
call on the Library The 
professions call on the 
Library. 

The Library's two 
million items cover 
subjects ranging from 
banking to international 
law From geography to 
social psychology From 
modern political history 
to industrial relations 

“/ owe a great debt oj 
gratitude to the Library of the 
London St hool of Et onomics 
and Political Science for the 
way in which ilt exceptional 
store of knowledge and 
information has helped me 
from the time when I was a 


student I wholeheartedly 
support the present projet t to 
acquire suitable new aci ommo- 
dationfor this great library " 

Dr Pierre Elliott Trudeau 

The collection of 
statistical information is 
vast It includes censuses 
and trade hgures on 100 
countries. Information on 
their industry, their 
consumption, their 
education, their 
agriculture, even their 
traffic. 

What iitlw MNiqr for? 

At present, for every 
book on the open shelves 
there are six fhat he in 
storage And every ne\\ 
book added to the 
Library means another 
withdrawn to storage 

There are only 1,000 
scats to serve over 5,000 
regular users. 

The money will 
provide the facilities to 
create a modern efficient 
library service. It will 
pay for shelving, 
seating and cataloguing. 
For technical services 
and for the full use of the 
complete resources of 
this great international 
storehouse of knowledge. 

It will enable the Library 
to satisfy the needs of its 
many different u.sers 
with speed and certainty 

“ There is no need for me 
to emphasise the importance 
of the role which the Library 
has played in the development 
oJ social and economt, 
studies Its t ontinuedgrowth 
and the expansion of its 
facilities are equally vita! 
for the future of learning ami 


Wlqr does tt hm to be iMMt? 

A once-in-a-lifetimc 
chance has come up to 
buy a building ideally 
placed for our needs 
The Government has 
offered to provide 
nearly £2 million for the 
cost of the building if the 
£1,800,000 needed for 
the freehold of the site 
can be financed privately 
This must be achieved by 
October of this year 
The cost of conversion 
(at least £700.(XX)) must 
also be raised. 

I W c regard thi \ appeal 

, as a matter of national 
I important e The Library 
j serves the needs of 
' Government, learning, 

' industry andbusines t 
! alike e therefore hope 
' that individuals, 
j foundations and all 
I comerned with industry, 

' t ommerc e and fmant e, 

, will be willing to support 
j the appeal generou v /v 



We launch the appeal 
With world-wide support 
Irom scholars and states¬ 
men, foundations and 
business organisations. 


Promises received 
prior to the public 
launching include. 

Nuffield ioitndation 
i kavne /ounJation 

£50,(XX> dnne ami Michael 
Sohell Charitable I rust 
£5(),(MX) Hoff son Foundation 
£y},(XX> Rhodes Trust 
£lo,fXXI Sir John Hicks 
{Nobel Prize) 

i KKbSH Annenherg School of 
< 'ommunuatwns 
£HKlXX) C hffordBan. lav 
C haritable Trust 
£W,(XX) British Petroleum 
£ I0,(XM) British Steel C urp 
£ IO,lXX) Central Ftei tru in 
Generating Board} 

F^let tru It I' C oum il 
£I0,(MXI i mam lal ttmesf 
Pearwn Urngman 
tIOJXX) Gas ( oumil 
i lOJHX) National Coal Board 
£ lOJXH) Pilgrim Trust 
imxX)N M RefhsthildASons 
iiUJHXi Thomson Organisation 
£ lOJXX) Tube Investments 
i5JXXl Bank of F..ngland 
£5,fkX) Charter Consolidated 
Group 

£5,(XiO C ornmert lal Union 
A ssurance 

£5,U(Mi L t onomist Newspaoer 
£!i, (XX) Hill Samuel 
£5,0(X) Hoover 
£ ^JXK) Imperial Chemnal 
Industries 

£j,(XX) Nikko Securities 
£5,000 Nomura Securities 
£5,0(X}PAO Steam 
Navigation Co 
£5,iXX) Rowntree Social 
Servii e Trust 
IS,000k P Rusk, Esq 
£5,000J Henry Schroder 
^agg 

£^,O0O Shell Petroleum 
£5,fXX)E C Sosnoh 

C haritable Settlement 
£5,(XXJ Yamanhi Securities 


Join US in this important venture Send youi 
donation, large or small, to Lord Robbins, London 
School of Fconomics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, l^mdon, wcia 2 AI. 


Str Arnold IVetnstcrck 
Space generouiily donated by THE ECONOMIST 


Ike British Unry of 
PoWcal & Enmomic Schnea 
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nniHinini 

A fn'im location has its advantages, so long as the fringe is at the OMilral And 
^bemauMis vyell plaoad for export trade, beoM within eas/reach of any part 
and roeST hours from the Enghsh mdjarKls and LorKto by rail 

Cumbernauld IS an tdeal centre for new industrias, with Us modem faclonas (with 
spsoa for expansion) and ample rasouroas SI exosilent sUHed and unskilled labour 


■nquiries 1o 
BngadrarC H Cowan. 

Cumbernauld Pavalopmanl Corporation, 
Cumbernauld Hou&e. Cumbernauld. Scotland 
telephone Cumbernauld 21165 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: Tel-Aviv 


Condensed Consolidated* Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1972 


ASSETS 

£ Sterling 

Cish and Banks 

399,412,880 

1 Israel Government obligations 

22,993,410 

Obligations of U.S. Government and its Agencies 

1,021,290 

Other Securities 

25,961,170 

Loans, Bills discounted and other aeeounts 

259,850,320 

Loans in eonneetion with deposits foi loan purposes 

184,944,220 

Bank premises, other property and equipment 

8,222,010 

('ustomeis' Liabilities 

59,991,030 


962,^,330 

LUBILITIES 


i apital. Reserves and Capital Notes 

20,991,690 

Minoiily Interest 

2,556,990 

Deposits (demand, time and savings accounts) 

629,342,550 

Government, Bank and other Deposits foi loan purposes 

185,329,800 

1 labilities on account of customers 

59,991,030 

Other Accounts (including Inner Reserves) 

51,408,050 

Debentures issued by subsidiary 

12,776,220 


962,3^330 

IStvrUng I£0 8!75 


* Inchuitng the Balance Sheets of Barclays Discount Bank Ltd, Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd, I 

The Israel Development and Mortgage Bank Ltd and Israel Discount Trust Company, New York. | 

lotal number of Branches of the Group: 189 


I'.K. Representative Office: 89 Duke Street, I/Hidon, W.l. 
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Three generals in a torn commission South V'letrtam, Vietcong, North Vietnam 


The supervisors will carr^' uncertain 
weight until the forthcoming conference 
on Vietnam—now scheduled to open 
in Pains on February 26th—produces 
some international authority for them 
to report to The more important body 
on the ground now is the four-power 
joint military commission, composed of 
Americans, North and South Viet¬ 
namese, and members of the National 
Lkberation Front (Vietcong), which is 
charged wiith implementing the cea^se- 
fire agreement. Thi.s joint commission 
IS making progress on some of the easier 
matters like facilitating the American 
withdrawal and making preparations 
for releasing prisoners of war. But no 
one knows when the two South Viet¬ 
namese sides will agree to “ determine 
the areas controlled by eadh party" 
and decide on a method of stationing 
inspection teams as the agreement 
requires. 

What appears to be fiappemng is 
that both sides are sticking mainly to 
the areas they can easih defend and 
are still separated from each other by 
the old twilight zones where govern¬ 
ment officials and Vietcong agents go 
about their business at different times 
of the day. The fighting fluctuates, but 
just what it has meant in terms of who 
now controls what is still very difficult 
to say. Neither side seems to have done 
pardcidarly well or badly. 

The Americans were not pleased bv 
the squabbles at Saigon airport when 
the communist members of the joint 
commission arrived. Vice-President 
i'^new’s public statements during hfs 
visit to Vietnam, together with other 
official comments coming from 
Washington, have been read here as 
American reminders to the Saigon 
^ovemment that ithe agreement is to 
be obeyed, Mr Kissinger will certainly 
expect some show of seriousness from 
the South Vietnamese before hh visits 


to Hanoi and Peking next week. Presi¬ 
dent I'hieu has obliged him in at least 
one respect: his latest speedies have 
been mure moderate than the blasts 
with which he greeted the start of the 
ceasefire 

This was a sensible change, if only 
because the communists are trying hard 
to build up an image as the good guys 
The head of the Vietcong delegation 
to the comnussion, General Tra, 
looking as mild a-s a petit fonctionnair.^ 
in hits tropical helmet, made an irre¬ 
proachably reconciliatory statement to 
the press in his one public appearance 
so far. But the effectiveness of this 
“ reconciliation " tack cannot be judged 
until the Vietcong begin to carry on 
open politioal activity in areas that 
are securely held by the government. 
I'hey iiiay get a starting signal if the 
two sides can agree to hold political 
talks .in Saigon after this week's pre¬ 
paratory contacts between diplomats in 
Paris. 

T'he South Vietnamese government 
has taken one unilateral step to reduce 
the problem of piisoner exchange, 
though the communists are unlikely to 
apprecaate it. Just before the ceasefire 
agreement came into force, Saigon pro¬ 
claimed some 10,000 Vietcong prisoners 
of war to be “ hoi chanh," or ralliers 
to the government side, and sent then' 
back to their villages. Some local 
authorities are not too happy to have 
the men back. Although the released 
prisoners are classed as very junior 
soldiers or military hangers-on, they 
will have listened to a lot of propa¬ 
ganda from veteran Vietcong cadres 
while in prison. But the Saigon govern¬ 
ment apparently prefers to run this 
nslc rather than turn over the men— 
who lepresent between a third and a 
half of all its Vietcong prisoneris—to 
the NLF, as the Pans agreement binds 
it to do. 


Egypt 

No deviation 

FROM oun CAIRO CORRESPOIWENT 

The wolf has discarded his sheep’s 
clothing. This is how President Sadat’s 
current political purge looks to many 
dismayed Egyptians. The first pha.se 
was the expulsion last Saturday of 64 
mainly left-wing intellectuals, many of 
them notably distinguished, fiom the 
Arab Socialist Union, Egypt’s only 
political party For most of them this 
means expulsion from their professional 
unions and thus the loss of their jobs. 
The list included some 40 journalists 
and writers, as well as actors, doctors 
and lawycis Subsequent expulsions 
this week have included ASU officials. 

A lew hardheads are chanting “ 1 
told you so," but the educated middle- 
class, who 'had welcomed Fiesideiit 
Sadat's liberalism and attempts to 
return to democratic institutions, are 
deeply despondent T'lie incKid of the 
young, particulaily the students, is 
tense. Ill his speech announcing the 
political crackdown, the president 
claimed that subversive for<.es, stirring 
up discontent, had been exploiting their 
greater freedom to undeniiine the new 
democracy At the same time he 
insisted that there would be no going 
back on the practice of democracy, and 
that the sovereignty of the law would 
remain intact. But those dismissed from 
the ASU appear to have few legal 
rights All they can do is to submit 
written appeals within 15 days to the 
discijilinary committee which expelled 
them but which did not inMte them 
to defend themselves before the deci¬ 
sion was taken 

Why did Mr Sadat do it ? The 
question is all the more puzzling m 
that there appears U) be no signiflcarit 
domestic threat to his rule at this stage. 
It is an axiom of Egyptian ]iolitJCS that 
any attempt to overthrow the regime in 
power must either come from the army 
or have army backing I'he president 
had effectively coped with the minor 
incidents among officers angered by 
his dismissal of C^neral Sadek last 
October, and there have been no recent 
indications of anti-Sadat moves. 

In his speech President Sadat linked 
the student demonstration on January 
Srd (smaller than the demonstrations 
a year ago and promptly quelled by 
the riot police) with subversive moves 
from “ leftist adventurers and rightist 
reactionaries ’’ to spread dissension and 
doubt. The implication was that the 
students were being used as the spear¬ 
head of an attempt to undermine the 
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regime The president did refer to cer* 
tain events that had taken place last 
autumn and whi^h he could reveal 
only at a later da*e But the small 
group of left-wing writers, poets and 
lawyers now detained along witli 100 
or so students scarcely seemed to offer 
any real danger. 

.Some Egyptians believe that Mr 
Sadat has been personally wounded by 
an adverse press abioacl and by the 
student criticism which this year was 
aimed mon* directly at him. Others 
say that he is the victim of an internal 
power struggle and has been listening 
to people who exaggerate the danger 
of subversion for their own political 
ends. There is also a theory that the 
president is deliberately eliminating 
opposition before agreeing to talks 
which could lead to a Middle East 
peace settlement But this is not a 
majority opiinon Indeed, the purge 
niav have made him less credible as a 
paitner to a settlement 

Middle East _ 

Find that 

compulsion _ 

Is the United States prepared to under¬ 
write whatever frontiers Israel decides 
it needs for its own security? And, if 
It vs not, IS It prepared to take any 
effective action 10 induce Israel to 
lower Its territorial .sights-* If King 
Hussein tried 01, even less probably, 
managed to get straight answers from 
President Nixon to these qucstion.s, 
posed 111 .in article by the kinu m I'he 
Times of February 31 d, his talk with 
the Piesident on Tuesday was less of 
a foimahtv than the lepoits have nuTde 
It setMii Ceitainly Mr Nixon said, as 
was expected of him, that the cca.sefire 
m N'lctnam means that the Arab-Israel 
('(Jiiflu t will now receive fresh attention 
from the United States. But if “ atten¬ 
tion " IS all It gets, nothing positive 
Is likelv to eiiieige from the renewed 
round of talk^ about talks which lias 
lierii begun h\ King Hussein and will 
be continued wlieu Mrs Uolda Meir 
%Lsit.s Mr Nixon on March ist. 

Most Arabs liave come to assume 
that Mr Nixim's truthful answer to the 
king's lirst question wiudd be “ves,” 
thus rendering the second question 
iriclewiiit Even so, America’s kev jjosi- 
tion as l.srael s financial and military 
provider makes it irnpeiative for them 
to continue to solicit its lielp. As things 
stand there is no compulsion on Israel's 
leaders even to think senouslv of swap¬ 
ping their present miilitaril> strategic 


borders for the admitted gamble of less 
secure frontiers and a settlement that 
might, or might not, last So, the Arabs 
argue, the Americans must be per¬ 
suaded to provide the missing compul¬ 
sion, on the grounds that the present 
sour stalemate is contrary tu American 
interests (since it has set much of the 
Arab world on an anti-American 
course) and, m the long run, dangerous 
to Israel. 

'I'hc major flaw in this Arab argu¬ 
ment IS that there is no overriding 
compulsion working on the Americans 
either. American interests are not, at 
any rate as yet, seriously affected by 
Arab anti-Airiencanism ; and King 
Hussein, who is no less dependent than 
the Lsraelis on American hnancial and 
inililary as.*«istance, is the last man to 
link himself with any policy that might 
shaqien the knife. Oil is an Arab 
talisirian, made all the brighter by 
America’s growing concern about its 
own energy gap But tlie Arabs circle 
It gingerly, not knowing how to handle 
It And die other possible line of per¬ 
suasion —the idea of Russia's influence 
prospering as America’s wilts—-has lost 
Its edge since President Sadat threw 
out most of the Russian military men 
who liad been working in Egypt. 

Noi, for the presem, is there much 
substance or urgency in the argument 
that a .serious move towards a nego¬ 
tiated .settlement must be made in order 
to prevent fresh and fiercer fighting. 
Certainly the old spectre of a Middle 
East war .spreading its tentacles to draw 
111 the major powers has faded right 
out of the picture' the Russians and 
the Americans have, between them, 
seen to that. The paradox is that the 
\cry quietness of the scene, which, in 
theory, should provide a favourable 
setting for a negotiated settlement, 
decrca.ses the need for such a settle¬ 
ment. I’liere is no compelling .leed for 


the Americans, let alone for the Israelis, 
to iip.set an apple cart that would seem 
to he jogging along fairly iiinocuous]>. 

His many enemies would add that 
King Hussein lis no longer genuinely 
striving for a change. Having dis¬ 
covered through his various sorties that 
Israel is not prepared to give ground, 
above all over Jeiusalem, in a manner 
that would enable him to represent a 
settlement as a victory, there are 
rational arguments why the king should 
let the whole business of his lost terri¬ 
tories slide into the realm of fonrial 
remonstrance and concentrate on the 
area he still controls. East Jordan is 
mibarked on a process of .stoutly 
backed cconornic development , the 
Palestinians living there arc loyal or 
cowed , coexi.stciice with Israel is an 
unacknowledged fact—and all this 
could be endangered by change The 
theory fits the facts ; the one thing it 
does not fit is King Hussein’s character. 

Proi>ably the king made a sincere 
appeal for Mr Nixon’s help in obtain¬ 
ing a .settlement, but did so without 
any punch, since the Arabs have no 
convincing punch. His hopes, like those 
of many other Arabs, may have rested 
on the frail supposition that Mr Nixon’s 
ambition to play tin- peacemaker 
would overcome the contrary pres.sures 
for leaving a relatively quiet situation 
alone. In return the king could offer 
his own plainly implied readiness to 
accept both alterations to Jordan’s pre- 
1967 fiomtier and any arrangements 
considered necessary to secure Israel 
against tixturc Aiaf) backtracking. This 
IS furtlier than President Sadat has yet 
gone But Egypt’s regime, unlike 
Jordan’s, has nut abandoned its half- 
held belief that fresh military action, 
even if it hurts Israel only a little, 
might yet be a more effective lever on 
the Israeli government than anything 
America is willing to do. 
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Son/Uh Africa 

Black power _ 

FfVOM OUR S'OUHH (AHRIOA OORRESPOMOBNT 

While white South Africans were turn¬ 
ing their eyes north towards the 
guerrilla skirmishes in Rhodesia and 
Mozambique, they suffered the nasty 
surprise of having an even more 
serious crisis erupt in their own back¬ 
yard. Black workers, who despite 
apartheid are rapidly being drawn ever 
deeper into the developing economy, 
have suddenly realised that they possess 
a power they had not dreamed of 
liefore. I'hey have started to use 
it 111 a senes of wildcat strikes that is 
giving the white establishment its 
worst fright for a decade. 

The outbreak is having all the more 
impact because strikes, white or black, 
air not common in South Africa. Ex¬ 
tensive conciliation procedures have to 
be exhausted before even the recognised 
white trade unions may call their 
members out For Africans, who now' 
form tliree-quarteis of the industrial 
labour force, striking is illegal at any 
time. African union members aie 
(!'*nied official recognition and the 
right of collective bargaining 

Disabled m this way, the African 
labour force has hitherto been docile. 
The event which stined it came early 
last year when Ch^ambo tribesmen in 
South West Africa unexpectedly 
stopped work in protest against onerous 


contract labour conditions. The goyern- 
ment responded by ordering them back 
to their tribal homeland,*’ so mak¬ 
ing the strike complete. And when the 
South West African economy began to 
feel the pinch, the minister of Bantu 
admmistiation, Mr M. C. Botha, was 
comjielled to fly to Ovainboland to 
negotiate--an historic eyent in South 
African labour relations. 

Sjioradic strikes followed through 
the year -dockers in Durban and Clape- 
town, bus drivers and doctors in 
Johannesburg—and eac h time pay 
rises were quickly conceded. At the 
same time rampant inflation, itself 
largely a result c>f apartheid's erononiic 
ali'^urdities, liegan grealK mcroasitm 
the level of hardship in the black 
urban areas. 

Then, on January' qlh, came the 
start of the cut rent outbreak '^1 liis has 
centred mainly on Durban, South 
Africa’s chief port and third ranking 
industrial city. Within weeks there have 
been stiikes at more than too fiims 
involving a total of more than 30,000 
workers—already making it the worst 
peiicxi of industrial unrest for 30 veais. 

Faced with tins, both go\ernment 
and employers apjiear helpless. 
.Although }>ohce have been on constant 
standby, no full-scale attempt has fieen 
made to ariest the workers for illegal 
striking. C'learly the risk of a major 
not, or even another Sharjjeville, is a 
powerful detetrent. And .so, whatevei 
the law mav sav, Africans appear to 


have established the dc facto right to 
strike. 

As for the employers, although th.e 
Natal employers' association has 
advised members not to negotiate with 
strikers until they return to work, most 
have 111 fact been quick to cjffer pay 
iiu'ieases. This is at least partly due 
to their embarrassment at having some 
shoc'kingly low wage scales publicly 
disclosed. 'Fhe poverty line for the 
Durban area (a figure calculated by 
various research bodies as the absolute 
nimimum survival level) is just over 
ilu) a week for a family erf five. Most 
employers publicly revealed to be pay¬ 
ing Lb, or even right down to £4, 
have negotiated quickly in order to 
gel out of the limelight 

This combination of surces*- and 
imaccusK lined go\einrnent toleranc'e 
made it inevitable that the strike's 
would stall spreading to othei parts of 
the (oniilry. Realising this, the govern¬ 
ment this w'eek began to tiarden its 
attitude. On 'fiiesdin the ])olice 
charged a crowd of strik'-rs in Durban 
and made 106 arrests. N«*\t dav jiohce 
rcinfoicements were flmvii in and an¬ 
other i^jo strikers arrested But still 
there apjreareci to be a reluctance to 
enforce tlic ariti-slnke laws fuliv, and 
the divisional inspector of police 
aiiiiounced that action would not be 
taken against strikers who were 
‘ hcdiaving tlicniseKes ” 

But this week's claslies highlighted 
the exjrfosiveness of the situation. 
Politically, ifie gosernrnent dare not 
legalise African strikes at this stage and 
the ininistei of labour, Mr Marais 
\Mjoeii, made it clear on Monday that 
he would riot grant them trade union 
rights. So on the one liand the govern¬ 
ment IS tacitly permitting the strikes, 
while on the other i\ is keeping the 
strikers without negotiating machinery 
or visible leadership This makes 
negotiation extremely difficult for the 
emploxers, while the strikes themselves 
are taking the form of inccrfieient mob 
action-which at anv moment could 
Ignite into violence 

Russia _ 

New generals for 
an old battle _ 

Last weekend’s dramatic replacement 
of the Soviet minister of agriculture, 
Mr AHadimir Matskevich, by a senior 
fx>Iitburo member, Mr Dmitri 
Polyansky, can mean only one thing * 
that the politburo i.s taking over direct 
responsibility for agnculture in a 
desperate effort to avoid another 
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Polyansky gets the hot potato 


disastrous i^rairi harvest. Last years 
crop fell 22TD tons short of the 
planned rpc|uirement and was followed 
by a disappointini' potato harvest, 
2501 tons less than the 1968 record. 
A seveie bread shortage and large- 
scale slaughter of livestock were 
avoided But Russia had to dig deep 
into Its gold and hard-currency reserves 
to find some $2 billion for its pur¬ 
chases of 28m tons of western 
main Cilearly, Mr Brezhnev and his 
poIitbuTO colleagues arc anxious not to 
have to go through this costly and 
humiliating exercise again 

Whedier Mr F’olvanskv will be anv 
more successful than his predecessor 
w'ill depend hrsl on the weather. Severe 
winter frosts followed hy equally severe 
summer droughts were ihe mam cause 
of last year s poor harvest. But even if 
the skiers smrle on Mr Polvanskv, there 
is still the human element to worry 
about. Mr PiJyanskv could still be 
sunk, as his predecessor apparently was, 
by |x>or organi<fation : the failure to get 
harvesting machines to the right places 
at the light times and the poor 
standaid of Tiiaiiitenance and lack of 
sjiare parts. Mr Sergey Shevchenko, a 
senior official in charge of machinery 
and equipment in the ministry' of 

agriculture, wa* sacked for “violations 
of state discipline " last week, presum¬ 
ably because he was unable to solve 
the enormous logistical problem of 

shifting thousands of huge combine 
harvesters aiKi other machines round 
the coui.lrx' in an effort to beat the 
autumn lams. The penalties are iikelv 
to be even stiffer for any administrative 
deficiencies during this year s harvest 
All thi.s must be galling for Mi 
Brezhyaev, who has staked much of 
his Hwn prestige on succeeding in 
agriculture—the political graveyard of 

his predecessor, Nikita Khrushchev. 


N(]w the Chinese taunt him' with 
making exactly the same mistakes as 
Khrushchev, and remind him that 
Khrushchev too sacked Mr Matskevich 
when the going got rough in i960. It 
was 'Mr Brezlinev who reinstated Mr 
Matskevicli after Khru.shchev\s fall in 
1964. 

The bad farming news would sound 
less grim if the news from other parts 
of the economic front were more 
cheerful. But last week lz\'estia com¬ 
plained that industrial production as a 
whole was not reaching planned tar¬ 
gets. The results seem to Ije partic¬ 
ularly disap})ointing in the consumer 
goods .sector—another j>olitica11y' .sensi¬ 
tive area. Productivity in industry rose 
hv only 5}.2 instead of the planned 6.1 
per cent and is now lower even than 
that of Russia\s smallest and least 
developed ally, Bulgaria. Perhaps most 
disappointing of all, personal incomes 
increased by only [^.7 per cent instead 
of the planned 5.2 per cent last year. 
And even this rate of growth may slow 
down if food prices rise as a result of 
last year s harvest. 


Germany 

Drittland people 

FROM OUR BONN CORRBSPONDBNTT 


When the Bundestag debates the ratifi¬ 
cation of the treaty with east Germany 
later this month, the Christian Demo¬ 
crats will fight It tooth and nail. I'hey 
made this clear at their meeting in 
the Reichstag in Berlin this week. The 
opposition will, of course, be outvoted. 
The upper house, the fiundesrat, in 
w'hich the Christian Democrats have 
a majority of one, has already rejected 
the treaty But the treaty does not 
require the Bundesrat's approval. 

I'hese moves are not, however, as 
useless as tliey seem. For one thing they 
put spirit into the dispirited opposition. 
More important, they come at a time 
when realities are peeping through the 
cloud of euphoria created by the 
treaty’s completion just before last 
November s general election. 

At that time one cynic, then in the 
government, described the pact as no 
more than “a glorified traffic treaty." 
And it is true that traffic to the east 
is now much easier for both west Ger¬ 
mans and west Berliners The east 
Germans have let out to the west 
some hundreds of citizens (including 
some criminals they wanted to be rid 
of) and some families have been 
reunited. But it is still true that every 
week somebody, trying to cross the 


border from east to west, is shot by 
border guards or by automatic firing 
devices. East Germans are still dis¬ 
couraged from believing that the 
treaty meaas free movement for them. 

The recent arrests on both sides of 
the Berlin wall are a sign of the times. 
So is the postponement of the visit 
to. Moscow by the mayor of Berlin, 
Herr Schiitz, because of “political dif¬ 
ferences " One problem is the refusal 
of the Russians to sign the title deeds 
for a building in west Berlin, which 
they want to buy to house their con¬ 
sulate, because the words “ Berlin 
senate” and “Land Berlin,” appear 
on them. Since these are the owners 
of the building, the west Berlin senate 
Is requiring that they do. 

But then, in a phrase of Herr 
Brandt's, Berlin is a lie-detector. F>eii 
though the east German party chief, 
Herr Honnecker, has this week been 
making encouraging noises about the 
treaty, nobody here believes that Herr 
Brandt's policy of good neighbourhness 
between the two CTermanies will be 
other than a slow business. The east 
Crermans have already got what they 
wanted; countries queueing up to 
recognise their sovereignty by estab¬ 
lishing cmhassie.s in east Berlin, and 
the prospect of admission to the 
United Nations 

But the west Crermans plod steadily 
along the Ostpolitik road A joint east- 
west German commission has started 
examining border delineations, and on 
Thursday talks began in Bonn about 
the mutual and balanced exchange of 
jounialists. (East f^rmany has four in 
the west, west (Germany none in the 
east) After the foreign press association 
in Bonn refused to admit the four east 
Germans, the west German government 
spokesman was asked if east Germans 
were in fact “foreigners.” “They arc 
not foreigners,” he replied, “ they arc 
people from a third country (Dritt- 
lander )'*^—a term used by the EEC. 
It is as nice a semantic way of 
getting round the problem as any. 
Unfortunately, it does not solve it, as 
the Christian Democrats will be point¬ 
ing out in the weeks to come. 

Australia 

Last offer 

FROM OM CAfWENRA CaMtESFONDBlIT 

Lord Carrington’s visit to Australia 
and New Zraland has produced an 
Australian promise not to withdrav 
its vital support troops from Anauk, 
the five-power force in Singapore and 
Malaysia: nothing more. Mr Whit- 
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lam’s Labor government will still 
withdraw its infantry battalion and 
artillery battery from Singapore in 
January^ i974« Some 500-600 men will 
stay behind to provide common 
services, communications and the like, 
for the Australian air and naval units 
which remain and for British and 
New Zealand ground forces. The with¬ 
drawal of the Australian battalion will 
reduce the Anziik brigade from three 
battalions to two. 

Whether one regards this as a dis¬ 
aster or not depends on one's view of 
Anzuk’s importance. Many Austra¬ 
lians, not all of them on the political 
left, are sceptical. Mr Whitlam'.s prede¬ 
cessors, Mr Gorton and Mr McMahon, 
used to say that the main reason for 
keeping the troops in Singapore was to 
lessen the likelihood of a clash between 
Malaysia and Singapore But what the 
troops would actually do if such a 
clash occurred was a problem that 
troubled both former prime ministers. 
Mr Whitlam's view is that white gar¬ 
risons are a thing of the past in Asia 
and should be there only if they are 
requested by the host countries and 
have mainly a training task to per¬ 
form. This IS hardly the British 
approach. Yet Britain, caught by the 
leg in Northern Ireland, is in no posi¬ 
tion to press for renewed efforts from 
its Pacific partners. 

Mr Whitlam’s readiness to leave the 
support troops in Singapore may cau.sc 
him trouble with his party. The Labor 
party is still unaccustomed to being a 
government: cabinet members are 
liable to dusagree in public ; relations 
between the parliamentary party and 
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the cabinet have yet to be tested ; and 
the party organisation outside does not 
know what influence it can exert. The 
prime minister will probably get away 
with his present proposal, but not 
improve on it. 

Iceland _ 

The court takes 
it on _ 

Mr Einar Agustsson, Iceland's foreign 
jiimister, calls it a ” great di.sappoinl- 
iiieiu " that the Intcinational Camit of 
Justice has now decided that it has 
jurisdiction in the fislicnes dispute 
between his country, Britain and west 
Oeniiany. On February -and the Hague 
court leached this decision bv an 
unusually decisive majority : 14 of the 
15 judges voted for it. 

The president, Sir Muhaininad 
Zafrulla Khan, and the court as a 
whole, icgretted that the government 
of Iceland had refused to take part in 
the proceedings , but, despite the Ice¬ 
landers* failure to present a case foi 
their declared objection to the court's 
jurisdiction, the judges were careful to 
examine the possible basis foi an objec¬ 
tion They duly found that, in notes 
exchanged with Britain and west 
Germany in 1961, Ireland had jiro- 
niised that any dispute over extensions 
of Its fishing limits should go to the 
Hague court. They further found that 
this obligation was still valid, and 
indeed that Iceland's duty to comply 
with its side of the 1961 agreenient 
was all the clearer m the light of the 
fact that it had obtained benefits from 
other parts of the agreement that had 
been faithfully fulfilled by the British 
and the Cllermans. 

A judgment on the substance of the 
dispute IS .still many months away. 'I'hc 
Icelanders may yet change course and 
agree to take part in the future pro¬ 
ceedings at llie Hague. For its part, 
the British (ioverumeiit would clearly 
prefer a practical comproniise to a long 
diawn out legal battle—and above all 
It would like to avert the prospect of 
a violent escalation of the harassing 
and damaging by Iceland’s gunboats 
of British trawlers in the disputed 
fishing zones. It would certainly wel¬ 
come an Icelandic acceptance of its 
offer to re.surnc talks ; but it cannot 
really have much hope that the Hague 
court’s new judgment will now induc.e 
the Reykjavik government to start 
complying with the interim nicosures of 
restraint on both sides set out by the 
court last August. 


3.S 

Portugal 

Demmed elusive 

Last week a Versailles judge released 
on bail a Portuguese -who had been 
held in Fresne.s prison in Pans since 
Getober. This is a disquieting pier.e of 
news for the Portuguese government, 
for the man is Senhor Hermmio da 
Palma Inacio, leader of the League of 
Umtv and Revolutionary Action 
(LUAR). 'Hie Portuguese authorities 
had informed the French police that 
they had evidence that Senhor Palma 
had planned and taken part an 
armed robbery of the Pans branch of 
a Portuguese bank last April But the 
French failed to find any corroborative 
evident e, and ii seems that before long 
he will be free to go where he pleases. 

Senhor Palma first sprung to public 
notice 111 1947, when, wliilc serving m 
the Portuguese air force, he blew' up 
10 plane.s at the Ota air base He was 
arrested but escaped from prison and 
made his way to Brazil He actively 
assisted the two former Portuguese 
opposition leaders, C General Delgado 
and Captain Galvan (the man who 
seized the liner Santa Maria in 1961), 
and he liimself hijacked an aircrah 
in 1961 111 order to drop leaflets over 
Lisbon. After Delgado was lured to 
Portugal's border with Spam and mur¬ 
dered there in 1965, Senhor Palma 
came back to Europe. Two years later 
he raided a bank at a Portuguese seaside 
resort, escaping in a small plane with 
a haul of .$lni. He was latei arrested 
in Paris, but the I'rench government 
refused a demand lor liis extradition. 

The next year Senhor Palma was 
back in Portugal with plans to seize 
contnil of the textile town of Covilha. 
He was arrested, but on the day of his 
trial he made a second remarkable 
escape and fled to Madrid There he 
was again arrested, but the Spanish 
authorities, like the French, refused to 
hand him over to the Portuguese. 

Senhor Palma claims that the Portu¬ 
guese .security police, giving up on 
extradition, have resorted to fabricat¬ 
ing evidence against him in order to 
land him in foreign prisons. Now that 
this alleged ploy has failed, at least in 
France, he has said that he intends to 
take personal control of the activist 
opposition inside his country. The ap¬ 
peal of groups like his LUAR to res¬ 
tive Portuguese seems bound to 
increase now that, with the re.signation 
of one after another of the frustrated 
liberals in the national assembly the 
government can no longer claim to 
have any reformist tendencies at all. 
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Philippitus 

Deceptive peace 

FMPM \A OOmaSPOMOCNTT 

President Ferdinand Marcos unexpec¬ 
tedly sent his 'wife and brother-in-law 
out of the country last month and 
rumour immediately had it that he 
expected or was planning a coup d’etart. 
In fact, the president's trusted political 
partners had gone to attend PrcMdcr>t 
Nixon’s inauguration in Was?hington. 
Yet two days later Mr Marcos did 
declare himself absolute ruler and pro¬ 
claimed, by edict, a new constvtution. 

'Fhe rumours, and the president’s 
actions, reflect the sense of deep uncer¬ 
tainty which still grips the Philippine^ 
foui months ahter the declaration of 
martial law. Deceptively, Manila has 
the look of a city at peace with itself. 
It may have heen tins unreal sense 
of normality w'hicli had lured the presi¬ 
dent into deciding to turn the plelnscite 
on the new constitution, scheduled for 
last month, into a vote of confidence 
for himself and h'ls regime. Not only 
did he quickly discover that in several 
provinces he would lose this vote, but 
he was informed 'that six of the 12 
supreme court judges would resign if 
he went ahead The judges claimed 
that if “ anarchy, insurrection and 
rebellion ” were prevalent enough to 
justify imposition of martial law, they 
would also prevent the holding of a 
free and genuine plchisrite. 

A brief experiment in free speech 
followed, hut c|uicklv ended, like Mao's 
“hundred flowers," in new arrests and 
a significant tightening of military rule, 
as well as the regime’s first public 
execution. I’he president was clearK 



Martii/ lew man 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

shocked to find that he was not as 
popular as he had supposed. Disregard¬ 
ing the supreme court, he called for the 
immediate creation of 35>ooo local 
gatherings to vote on the constitution. 
Almost as swiftly, he announced that 
95 per rent of the voters in these local 
assemblies (about i5jn voters, aged 15 
and over) approved of the new 
constitution, which he then declared 
adopted He also claimed that well over 
85 per cent of the voters wanted him 
to remain as botli president and prime 
minister, with absolute powers, until 
at least 1980. 

The public had been widdy informed 
by numerous subversively circulated 
broadsfheets (written by Senator 
Benigno Aquino, among others) that 
the local asseinlilies were unconstvtu- 
tional and a blatant deception. 
Althougli the constitution had been 
written by a democratically elected 
convention last year, the final draft is 
believed to have been drastically 
altered by the government before it 
was published last month 

Mr Marcos recognises that the con¬ 
trolled press has not mellowed public 
opinion in his favour and the three 
months' detention has not sobered his 
worst critics (most of whom have now 
been released) He claims some positive 
achievements under his martial law 
regime. The government claims, for 
example, to have collected nearly half 
a million privately owned firearms, 
mostly from private armies maintained 
by rich businessmen and politicians. It 
claims also that it has slashed the 
crime-rate—although some oliservers 
insist <that kidnappings and killings are 
simply not being reported. 

'I he government has launched a 
major anti-drug campaign to combat 
the serious addiction problem among 
the young that has developed in the 
past two years Dilapidated highways 
up and down the country are suddenly 
being repaired, and numerous other 
public works are being undertaken. But 
it is uncertain how far these new 
activities or the plethora of reforms, 
promulgated or promised, will get. The 
public works department is tradition¬ 
ally one of the most corrupt branches 
in one of ithc most corrupt governments 
in Asia, and no attempt has been made 
to reorganise the department or to 
replace its controversial chief. Wirh 
the government acutely short of 
money, the new land reform schemes 
could similarly l^e pies in the sky. 

The new powers given to the army 
have led to fiercer fighting in the 
Moslem south of the country. The 
army ha.s admiued the death.s of nearly 
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100 soldiers in battles with the Mos¬ 
lems over the past 10 weeks. The 
attempt to collect firearms and break 
up private armies is the ostensible 
reason for this new bout of fighting, 
but the Moslem minority has never 
properly accepted Manila’s lule. Once 
again there is talk of secession by Sulu 
and Moslem Mindanao. 

The president gave some idea of the 
seriousness of the siituation in the south 
when he made <t!wo concessions to the 
Mo.dcms. He ordered the army to halt 
all gun-collecting operations among 
them, and he announced a new decree 
authorising all Moslems (but not 
Christian Filipinos) to engage in barter 
trade (previously classified as smug¬ 
gling) with neighbouring Sabah. Then 
the president offered an amnesty to 
Mr Raschid Lueman, a Moslem leader 
and member of congress, who has been 
living in Hongkong after being impli¬ 
cated in a plot <to kill the president 
last year. Mr Marcos presumably 
decided it was safer to have Mr Luc- 
rnan, who quietly returned home last 
month, inside the country ithaii plotting 
for Moslem secession abroad. 

Portuguese Guinea 

New leader 

A successor to Amilcar Cabral, the 
leader of the li'beration movement in 
Portuguese Guinea-«Bi.ssau who wa.s 
assassinated on January 20th, was 
appointed last Friday. He is Aristides 
Pereira, the joint secretary-general of 
the African paity for the Independence 
of (luinea-'Bissau (PAKX^!) and, like 
Mr Cabral, a native of the Cape Verde 
islands. He has been a member of the 
party from its earliest days in 1959— 
before it resorted to guerrilla warfare— 
and IS regarded as the natural succes¬ 
sor to Mr Cabral. Earlier reports that 
the leadership had passed to Mr Vito- 
rio Monteiro have now been denied. 

One of Mr Pereira’s first tasks will 
be to deal with Mr Cabral's murderers. 
They are said to have been led by the 
commander of the PAlGC’s naval 
force, a man whose name has been 
variou.sly given as Canida, Camil and 
Kani, and who reportedly came to the 
guerrillas as a deserter from the Portu¬ 
guese army. This, and the fact that the 
assassins tried to escape by boat from 
Conakry (the capital of ex-French 
Guinea and the .scene of the murder) 
rather than making an attempt to take 
over the party, suggest that the assas- 
.sination did not arise from an internal 
power struggle but was more probably 
promoted the Portuguese. 
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Bring out the best in vourTVset 

To reveal a TV’s hidden talents, plug in a Philips Video Cassette 
Recorder. (VCR for short) Its built-in tuner lets it record one progrunme 
while you watch another. A timer switches on and off to record while 
you’re out. And it plays back to perfection in monochrome or colour. Sound 
and pictures are stor^ on pocketbook-sized cassettes that can be erased 
and re-used. 

They’re fully compatible with all VCR units because the Philips system 
has been adopted by over a dozen other brands. 

Philips VCR. The time machine 



PHIUPSI 




the innovators 
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Earnings per share: 
13%annual 
growth 
rate over 
five years 



Lfslif Smith {nght) nwem managemfnt of P FA \harprnhoet a nen mptnhrt of the BOC Group 


Extracts from Statement by BOC Chairman, Leslie Smith 


1972 results at a glance 


Sales 

£232,588,814 

UP 7.7 

Group trading 
profit 



l/K & Luropc 

£17,476,372 

UP 17'*.. 

Overseas 

£16,054,178 

UP 3 4‘',. 

Total 

£33,530,550 

UP lO",. 

Disposable 

prom 

£11,147,048 

UP 27.8 

Earnings 
per 2Sp share 

5 03p 

UP 12 8'*., 

Average 

capital 



employed 

£229,487,062 

UP 8.4 

Return on 
capital 

13.5 

UP fkt>m 



I3 2‘\, 

Ordiiuirv 
dividend per 



2Sp share 

3p 

maintained 


Growth rate ‘There is satisfaction, 
but no complacency, in having main¬ 
tained for the past five years an 
annual growth rate of 13‘!„ in earn¬ 
ings per share. There have been two 
mam contributory factors to that 
record; the improved return on 
capital employed and the increased 
gearing of the Group's capital 
structure ’ 

Difficulties overcome ‘The early 
and mid-'sixties saw BOC beset with 
many difficulties at home. In facing 
up to these difficulties, the founda¬ 
tions were laid which made possible 
the improved profit record of recent 
years...new management devoted to 
the concept of decentralised profit 
responsibility; new inve.stment to 
modernise our production and dis¬ 
tribution capacity; new agreements 
which, with the help of the Unions, 
have placed our labour relations on 
to a new and better footing; new, 
reinvigorated attitudes towards our 
markets and those who inhabit them. 

‘Today, whilst I certainly do not 
claim that all our problems have 
been solved, it is fair to point to the 
record of the last five years as an 


indication that substantial progress 
has been made' 

Higher gearing serves 
shareholders* interests There are 
many factors, such a.s stability ol 
demand, the popularity of long¬ 
term contracts and the wide spread 
of markets, which make it appro¬ 
priate to finance a high proportion 
of capital expenditure with loan 
money rather than equity capital. 
This IS particularly so with regard to 
Indu.strial Gases, still much the 
largest part of the Group's business. 
Your Board is satisfied that the 
present gearing, [the relationship of 
loan money to equity capital] can 
and should be maintained in the best 
interests of the shareholders. 

Prospects ‘Given reasonably stable 
economic conditions we face the 
immediate future with confidence 
There is still ample scope for improv¬ 
ing returns, particularly at home and 
we are actively seeking areas of high 
growth, either geographically - 
particularly within the EEC - or by 
product, so that our rate of profit 
expansion shall be sustained and 
increased over the next decade.’ 


BOC 



Annual meeting at the Confederation of Bntiih 
Industry, Council Chamber, 21 Tothill Street. 
London, SWJ at 11.30 am 27 February 1973 
Copies of report from Company Secretary, TTic 
British Oaypen Company l.imiied. Hammersmith 
House, L nndop. W6 9DX Tel 01-748 2020 
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With dll fhec om p eHH on around 
how come Ghcmo Airways 
cneslilloiitop? 

Well, I he fact is, if you arc going to West li 

Africa, there are some solid reasons why you should II 

travel by Ghana Airways. ^ I 

To start with everyone of our flights departs I 9 

from London-Heathrow Airport. X. 

\ Then, we fly the best planes. T/ioc is no faster, 

\ moyc IcK'Stntclimfi, more luxurious leayto get them to Accra than hy 

\ VC in. And remember Ghana Ait ways alone flics the VCIO 

\ to West Africa from London Airport. It’s still a favourite 

\--jr«==r=-.==^-r^^^ aircraft with every passenger we meet. 

And we meet a lot of passengers. 

\t'ith new airlines springing up every month, 

CJhana Airways is getting to be one of the veterans. To out ^8 "I ^ jk 

u'ii\ of t/iin/<ing, i/iis- IS (1 majoi plus. It’s twelve years since wc 
first look to the air, and twelve years is a long time in the 
history of passenger flight. 

|k It means we are a very experienced 

airline.With very experienced crews. And it’s worth 
I mentioning that through all the years 

I / we’ve been operating.u'cW kept an 

MU. ,wu I / unhlnmshed I'nternafioncil/I;ying record. 

^ There are other ways to get ^^*0^ 

to the West Coast of Africa, //vSL 

— of course. But, before you ^ 

go ahead and choose one, pause for a moment. Ghana h'l 

Airways fly along the West (. 'oast by jet - not any old ^ 

]et either but the latest Fokker Fellowship — 28. M jM 

If your destination lies inside i f ^ 

^ Ghana, nothing could be easier. There ' 

*-7r- is a super internal service, bus stop-style, 

by Hawker Siddely 748 prop jets. 

There’s something else. Wc wouldn’t bother to mention 
it, hut people keep mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the n 

service aboard every Ghana Airways aircraft. When a Ghanaian 
hostess says'Welcome\.she leally means it .It isn’t a matter of A ^ 

training,eithcr. Youcan’t instil genuine w’armth into a 

stewardess by training. In our case, we’re lucky. It’s a national 'T _ 

characteristic. Did we say there were other ways to get ^ ^ 

to West Africa? Could we suggest you do yourself a favour? 

Forget them. _ ^ ^ 

CShmna^JXtmn 

12 Old Bond Street, LondonWl.Telt 01-499 0201 
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Success is knowing about your 

German lade Fair. 


Send for overall Information covering the German 
Trade Fair for your particular industry. German Trade 
Fairs provide concentrated intelligence for the suc¬ 
cess of your business. The cost to you: A regular visit 
to the German Trade Fair for your industry. 


For further information, please apply to: 

AUMA, 5 KdIn 1, Engelbertstr. 31a, Tel. (0221) 219091 
or the German Chamber of Industry & Commerce, 

11 Grosvenor Crescent, London SW1 X 7EE. 

Tel. 01-235 9947 


Januiry 
10-14 II 


10 -14 International Fair Home Textiles, 

Floor Coverings, Household Textiles, Frankfurt 
24 -28 German Furniture Fair, Cologne 
86 1 -4 2 International Green Week, Berlin 


3 -9 International Nuremberg Toy Fair 

6 -10 ISM - International Sweets and Biscuit 
Fair, Cologne 

IB -21 Internattonat Housewares and Domestic 
Appliances Fair, Cologne 
22.-25 ISPO International Sports Equipment 
Fair, Munich 

24 2 -1 3 International Leather Goods Fair, 
Offenbach 

24 2 -4. 3 International Tourism-Exchange 
(ITB), Berlin 

25 2 -1 3 Frankfurt International Fair 
Febr /March International Fashion Fair for 
Man's Leisurewear. Cologne 

March 

0 -11 International Hardware Fair, Cologne 

10 -18 BAUMA - International Construction 
Mschinery Fair. Munich 

11 -14 IGEOO - International Fashion Fall, 
Dusseldorf 

23 -25 Intarnstlonal Fair FOR THE CHILD, 
Cologne 

24-26 GDS - European Footwear Sample 
Display. OOsaetdorf 
25 -29 Munich Fashion Week 
28 3 -1 4 Ish International Exhibition Sani¬ 
tation - Heating - Air Conditioning Frankfurt 
April 

7 -15 IHM - International Light Industries and 
Handicrafts Fair, Munich 

11 -IS IGEDO - International Fashion Fair, 
DOsseldorf 

13 -17 IMS - International Footwear Manu¬ 
facturing Fair. PIrmasens 
20 4-4 8 HanmrerFalr 
27 4.-1 8. International Fur Fair, Frankfurt 
27 4 -7 10 IGA - Intarnallonal Horticultural 
Exhibition, Hambuig 


May 

10 -16 INTERPACK — International Fair for 
Packaging Machines, Packaging Material, Con¬ 
fectionery Machinery, Dusseldorf 

15 -18 interstoff - Foir for Clothing Textiles, 
Frankfurt 

17-20 INTERZUM — International Accessory. 
Machinery and Material Fair for Furniture 
Production, Interior Decoration, Furnishing, 
Colons 

24 -27 International Shutter and Blinds Trade 

Fair, Stuttgart 

June 

20-27. ACHEMA — Chemical Engineering 
Exhibition-Congress, Frankfurt 

August 

24 -26 International Men's Fashion Week, 
Cologne 

25 -20 International Leather Goods Fair. 
Offenbach 

26 -29 Frankfurt International Fair 

31 8 -9 9 International Radio and TV Exhibi¬ 
tion, Berlin 

SeiMembar 

9 -12 IGEDO - International Fashion Fair, 
Dusseldorf 

16 -27 IHA - International Machine Tool 
Exhibition, Hanover 

19 -27 International Welding Fair, Essen 
22 -24 GDS - European Footwear Sample 
Display, Dusseldorf 

22-27 ANUGA - Intarnalional Exhibition of 

Fine Foods and Provisions. Cologne 

Sept International Fair of Lingerie, Foundation 

Garments, Undeneear and Swimwear, Cologne 

Sept /Okt Intel national Fair FOR THE CHILD, 

Cologne 

Ootaber 

7 -9 SPOQA - International Fair of Sports 
Goods, Camping Equipment, Garden FumltiKa, 
Cologne 

7 -11 Munich Faahion Week 
11 -1b. Frankfurt Book Fair 


26 -30 IGEDO - International Fashion Fair. 
Dusseldorf 

27 10-4 11 German Boat Show, Hamburg 

November 

2 -11 German Industries Exhibition, Berlin 
13 -18 INTEROCEAN — International Congress 
with Exhibition for Marine Research and 
Exploitation, Dusseldorf 
20 -23 Interstoff — Fair for Clothing Textiles, 
Frankfurt 


I 

I 


•••• 

•*••••#•••■ 

iiidMi 


••••••• 


BGrlln - OOiMldorf - Eimr 
F rarikfurt • Hamburg - Hanimar 
KOIn - MOnchan - NDmbarg 
Oftonbach - PlrmaBena - Stiitlgan 
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IRELAND 

£12,500,000 

7 per cent Sterling/Deutsche Mark Bonds 1979/88 

S.G.WwUigftCt.Ul 

C^UMdbHk AG/Bm £ Rmm/CiMi LjMMb 
lW»liA» B—k Ahi-twiiliAift 

Efedcnbuk-Waiiarf Ahtiragntlichaft 

hmtmnt Buk af bdadl LinU 

huJkHMaUH,y. A.E.AMiftCt. AMtedw-IUtltfte BaiA N.V. Aainma 


All—r Bill WAriaaJ W.V, Amtibm Eipiw Smilki S Ji. A.E.i 

AnlMUaadS.IHtichniAfr,lM. IJh Bmt btenMiMd 

Ualtai 

BukM«Mftlk|itNV BadkmTwrthiten^ 

BuqM dc Bnudln, S. A B«i— Fawpiii—i Taky 

BaiqK hlttwilNulc k LuMBbMri S A. Baaqw Lubot S.C.S. 

BuaM dff Ncidn ScUvvbcricr, Mallei BuqM de Pn el det Feyi-Bn 

BMiq«e dt Saci «l de IUhm dat Mum BuqM de rUuMU EnapMaue Bi 

lUycriKln Hypallwkn- ud Wechid-Baak Bafuriicke lead whau k 


Baali fir Ceumiwwrticbaft 


laabN.V. Audm—BiukA/S 
Beak Lnui Mind (Fraan) S JL 

Baaqaa de lladaduae 


laaFnacMMdeDdpitiHde'Iilm Bai^aa de lladadaae 

Baaqae Ladi-DRyfai Baa^ae NaiiaBala da Pam 

Baaqaa Pbpalain Sabaa (Uadarwrilan) S.A. Baaqiaa Bathrkdd 
Wami Bariat Bmhan & Ca, H. Albert da Bary ft Ca. N.V. 

iMaa 

BayeriKba Vatanabaak Jab. Banabar g , Ca ai l er ft Ca. 


BaricaaPmalbaak BadiaarBaak Baribar HaaddaXaaalaebaft Blylb EailuMi DMaa ft Ca. lacaiparalad 


“UCaumla’TaaaBana 
La Caaipafa FoubcBr 
C radilSaina(BabaMa) 


I Gaaatale S.p.A. 




idalaDaabckeBaakAG GanlBHrttelBaakS.A. 


Gdditra—iwnddaFwn 




1WDd»aSacariliaiCa.,Ud. Rkhaid Daai ft Ga. PaMiBAftCa, 


ThaDaltocBaakaif Caiparaliaa Paa Paaaba Laadaiaadibaak Pea aanba CndilbaBk 
Dawaay. Cartniaadt lalanaliaBd S X Pdlaa, Raad O m aaaa C aipa ni iaa 


TbaFini 


Haaddil»ak li Zaneb (Omiaai) 
HMSaMdftCa aHG 


ftiabaabavaiHaadakbaak 


Pdlaa, Raad Oaa i aaaa C aipa ni iaa 

BabartFlanaifftCa. AMauy Gibba ft San Ud. 

W.GnannUftGa. Galawillaa, Kanj^iyaaaa Sai 

GaariHaackftSaba R. Haariqaaa jr. 




_M Miaaa_S.pJL 


1.D.IIanlatt 


Danwart, Baana^ Kndialbaak N.V. Kndialbaak SJk. 
IV LaiardBmbanftCa.. Laaaid Frtm at Ga 


Uvara Baak FiaaBce Canpaay N.V 
Uaydt ft Bolia lalamitiaBd Baak 


nSannlftGa. 

Min, raa^iaianBiMal 
Ua, Laab ft Ca. lUtanaliaad 


ManiU L,acb, PiaNa. Faaaar ft Saatb 
l<wHliall .. I 

MartaaftCahtenaliaadSA Marfaa Gfaafdl ft Ca. Naw Ta«k Haaaaalie lalanaliaad Ud. 1W NUa Sacaritin Gb. Ud. 

Tka Nanan Sacaribai Ck.. Ud. Waaddea lacba I, w daAaak NaaftcBuk SaLOppaahauupr.ftGa. 

Onaabk Pbaraaa, Haldnag ft Pbanaa Priaalba ^n i P» baabaaa W. M. RajMaM ft San Sdl Saaarilin liBnnMaad 

SabnaaBialban Scaada^Baak Scbiidaf, Mb a rbait y ar , Hu^at ft Ca J. Many Sdbadar Wagf ft Ga. 

Skaadnaaidka EaAida Baakaa Saulb.^BMa^ft Ca. Sadft a GWnIa Saddia Gd a atda da Ba^aa Strani, Tndhaflft Ga. 

Smdka Haadakbaabaa Svarign Krafttbaak Smai Baak Caijaiate (Ovaaaan) Sarin llaBaa Baal^ Catparrtin TndiBBa SaewiBn 
C.G TndnnftBaikbaidt UBSdIBCatpac a Baa UltnftalatanaBaadGaqpantaaa UanaBnkaf S wilBw lau i(PadawriiMw) 

Uaiaadf Baaga nAn bnatFnanina Viif in b aa ir ■ Hadbwf M M Waikaif BjiarbaiaaB.WiHi ft Ta WHtfmi^LaiidHbMi 

Wlila,^ftCa. DaaaWinarftCa. WaadGMy TaMkU Ud. 


LaiardBmbanftCa., 

Laab.RbaadatftCa 


B Maldaraad.SabaftCa. 


Lanid FvdmftCa. 


NaarTavkHai 


MadaLRdMftCa..ln;. 

naBelalanaBaadUd. 


MaNk,FnckftCa. 
Sanaal Haalaga ft Ga. 

n. Hfa SiCBitiH G*. Lri. 


UiiMi 

’.llMifrtftCa 


OnaaBaak Pbaraaa, Haldnag ft Pbanaa Ptri 

UMi« 

Sabana Bmban Scaad wayiM Baak 

SkaadnaMkaEnhidaBaakaa Snub , Banay ft Ca. 
Smdka ffaadahbaabaa Svarign Krafttbaak Sin 
CG TnftanftBaikbaidt UBS-W CarpanBaa 


nin&nU 
wMCMR iBSnnHB 

Ciijaiate (Ovanan) 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 


The Watergate affair will not 
be quenched 


If tlic Walort^ate trial neither lasted as 
loiiff as the judge expected not revealed 
as much as lie had hoped, it is also 
not the end of the all air. Various civil 
suits and counter-suits have become 
active again now that the criminal 
trial »s over. The rumour mills go on 
grinding, feeding to the press scraps of 
information that link dilleient curious 
features of last year's presidential 
election campaign to each otliei, 
and some that tlirow doubt on Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's assc^rtions of last suniiiier 
that the Wlute House had nothing to 
do with any of it. But tiic Senate's 
investigation will most likely dominate 
the next phase of tlic Waieigate afian. 

Senatox Sarn Krv'in of North CCaro¬ 
lina, w'ho nv>ved the 'resolution early 
this week to set up a select conirriiltee 
of Senators “ on prcsidciitial campaign 
aocivities," and who will be its chair¬ 
man, IS a Senate eld ex witii a stuipen- 
doub 'leputation as a guarxliaxx of 'the 
Constitution. Putting the matter in his 
hands was a gootl way lor ithe Demo¬ 
cratic majority m tihe Senate to w'ard 
ofl rcprr>aolieis of partisaiihliip. 

The Senate Republicans decided not 
to oppose setting up the inquiry but 
contented themselves with amendments 
to make sure that theii own side would 
be adequately rcprc.sented and theii 
interests protected. “ We do not want 
a narrow, partisan, witch hunt,’* said 
Senator Tower of Texas : but Senator 
Ervin is a hard man to accuse of 
partisan witch-hunting. While the 
Republicans in Congress naturally do 
not like the inquiry and would be glad 
to sec the whole affair forgotten, their 
feelings about what happened arc 
mixed. Whoever organised the under¬ 
cover campaign activities of which the 
bugging and burglary of the Demo¬ 
cratic offices in the Watergate were a 
f>art, it was not the Republican National 
Committee and it was not done for the 


Washington, DC 

sake of getting Republican Senators and 
Cong I essmen elected. 

The money that was so libcially 
handed around for use by the Water¬ 
gate irregulars and the other under¬ 
cover agents came tiom the Coniniittce 
U) Re-elect the President, not from tlie 
Repuhliraii National ('oriimittee, which 
seems to have been neither consulted 
nor informed about what was going on. 
I’liere is no reason to .suppose tliat the 
committee, if consulted, would hav'e 
a|)ji!T>\'ed 

If the undercover operations had a 
thought-out strategic puijjosc it was to 
confuse and evcntualK demolish tlie 
Demur ratic party as a jiresidential 
campaign foice, and that is pieciselv 
what happcMied. Piesideiit Nixon won 
a splendid victoiy, the congressional 
Republicans did poorly, and thev are 
left as the weaker half of a weak 
Congress facing an overwhclmingK 
stiong President. Lnval as rn.my of 
them are lo Mi Ni\on, this outcome 
cannot have been what thcjy wanted. 

'I'he Krviii coininittec will have all 
the powers that the Seriate can gi\e it, 
hut nobodv can sav liow' eliectne these 
will be when it conies to questioiunt^ 
President Nixon's own imnic*diale 
assistants. Much detail about wliat 
happened has come to light, but the 
authonty that caused it lo hajiperi and 
the intention behind it are still veiled. 
Judge John Sirica, the senior judge of 
tlic federal district court in 
Washington, who conducted the trial 
which ended last week, derlaied him¬ 
self determined to get to the bottom of 
questions like this, but he; came up 
against a blank wall. 

Judge Sirica is not known as tlie 
keenest legal mind in Wa.shington or as 
a champion of public causes. A 
Republican appointed to the bench by 
President Eisenhower, he evidently felt 
tiiat his own reputation lequired him to 



“ Wf Diin't Know Where W'r (iot The 
.Money And We Don't Know W'hat 
President We Were Rc-ElcrtiUK 


find out lalhrr moic than either the 
|iio^C‘CLi(i()ii 01 till* (leleiicr in tlie trial 
was willing lo tell him On trial were 
hve men c,aught led-lianclecl in the 
Deiiiot latK Naluinal Corninitlcc's 
offices in the Watergate huiJcling one 
night last June, together w'lth 
two olheis to wlioin tlic* trail ini- 
riiediatcK I(‘lI. Ar eighlfi, wlio was 
acioss the ^tioet at tlic nine in 
the hotel njorn wheif the intercepted 
Deriioc i.ilK tialhc was iiioiulored, was 
gianted iininiinitv and bcvairie a jirose- 
tuliori witne.ss 

1 his was Ml \lfred Baldwin, a 
forriie' agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation wlio had joined the 
intelligence u*am formed b\ the two 
most important defendants, Mr 
Howard Hunt and Mr John laddy. 
When Ml Baldwin talked at leru'th lo 
the Los Angeles T'lines last yeai his 
memory was excellent, but when the 
Inal came it faded mm, notably ubout 
the name of the persem to wlioni the 
Watergate intercepts went. None of the 
defendants chose to give evidence, 
though five w'ere interlogated h\ the 
jufh»e when tliev decided to plead 
guilty. Judge Sine a wanted to know 
how' they got involved in the affair in 
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the first place and what they th()u,^ht 
their activities were foi, but he never 
found out. Me wanted to know what r>i 
who had induced them to plead truiltv, 
but he never found that out either. 
Prosecutors and defending; lawyers 
brith objected to his asking such 
questions as these A stnkiim haiinony 
prevailed, indeed, between prosecution 
and defence * tins was in part because 
the orij;inal lawyers for several defen¬ 
dants direw up their briefs when their 
clients chani^ect their pleas to guilty. 
Where acrimoiis arose, it was between 
prosecution and defence on the one 
hand, and tlu* judge on the otlier 

Five of the accused concurned 
heantily in almost everything the 
prosecution said, while allowing its 
contention 'that 'they had gone off 
on their acting without higher 

authority, to 1*0 unanswered I'liey 
had had a bit of bad luck but w'ere not 
figboirig lit. riie iin])h<ca>tion 'Uiat il 
they behaved correctl\, then somebody 
acting for their former employer, die 
presiflenmiall renelection committee, 
would look after tlicm was in >the air, 
and in <the press, and evidently it was 
in >the judge's mind, buit vt was not in 
the evidence or the pleas. It has 
occurred to Senatoi Ers'in, whose 
committee will have among its tasks 
to find out if firibes 01 threats plaved 
any part in inducing tthnn to plead 
guilty or to keep their knowledge dark 

Money, bundled up in suitcases, pro¬ 
cessed tliiough Mexican banks, found 
on die peisons of the defendants 111 
wads of crisp new $100 hills, kept 
in a safe in the President's campaign 
offices and apparentl\ issued to under¬ 
cover agr'nts w'ldiout invtruoi.ions tor 
use OF requiremeriit.s of accounting, is 
pcr\asi\e in the Watergate afTaii. 
Tracking die inovement of money has 
been (»iie w'ay in which the ramifica¬ 
tions of whait might otherwise have 
been scmmi forgoitten as an isolated 
escajiade have been hi ought, if only 
parCaHv, to liuht 

judge Silica did find out srimeithing 
bv (|uesti(mm>' die fonner tireasurci 
of the re-elcclioji ciunpaign, Mr Hugh 
Sloan, w'ho said he had gueii Mr 
iaddv, then the < omimiitee's finance 
counsel and now c»ne of the defen¬ 
dants, $i9q,ooo Ut finance his ojiera- 
tioii. This was part of a larger fund 
for secret campaign operations Mr 
Skian inerition^ $2!^o,ooo, but the 
Washington Post claims to have infor¬ 
mation that the real amount expended 
on spMiig on the Democirats and dis¬ 
rupting ithei^r campaign was not iiess 
than $750^0CK). Others have mentioned 
larger ';iiin§. 


A goerd deal of >this money was 
never accounted for either .in the 
doimestie accounts of the Nixon cam¬ 
paign or in the returns which the cam¬ 
paign (xvnmittee, like other political 
organisations, was obliged to make to 
the 1 General Aiccourwting Office, an 
organ of Oongress designated in the 
federal eleotion campaign act of 1971 
as ithe aut-hoiity to which presidential 
campaign finances must be reported. 
Because of facts brauglu to kght by 
the W^alergate affair, the presjdcntial 
campaign hnance commiiitee was imeci 
$K,()00 last inontli for a failure to keep 
proper accounts on a matter of 
$a9,;ioo. 

Since President Nixon's campaign 
hnance organisa'lic^n. throu'jh vts many 
brandies, s*eeras to have cinliecterl about 
$‘*)Orn and finished the year w'rth a 
surplus ol $4.8111 in hand, it ran 
jiresuiiiably liear a tine f>f $8,000 witHi 
equanimiity A new lound of woriying 
about tlie adec|uac\ of tlie campadgii 
finance law' is mevuiable, and the 
Erv'in cemmsttee may well find some¬ 
thing 'to sav on the sutijec'! . one of 
Its duties is to consider whethei its 
incjuiries suggest a need for “new 
congressional legislation 'to safeguard 
the det'tora'l process by which tlie 
President of the United States is 
chosen." I'lie fust year erf the ic)7i 
act turns out to have 'been a year in 
wb'ich camiiaign financial scaiidaks were 
even more blatant than usual. 

The bargaining's 
to come _ 

Washington, DC 

Ml Nixon, who ojiencd his first term 
with a European u»ur, told the first 
pi ess (onfeiencc' of his seCfFiid term . 
“ I w'lll not be making any trips to 
Europe certainly in the first half of this 


year.” That was a change of plan : 
preparations for such a visit had been 
afoot. I'he reasons for it have to be 
guessed at, but there are distinct .signs 
that Mr Nixon has not forgiven some 
of his European allies, and notably 
tfie Brandt gewernment, for their patent 
disappTCJval of his Vietnam policy 
during the last violent phase of tlie war 
before the negotiations were success¬ 
fully resumed. 

Mr Heath, the British Prime Minister, 
gets no blame on that score, 'i'he 
President .spoke on January 31st, the 
day before Mr Ileath'.s airival at the 
White House, and lie took the occasion 
to refer to the then impending Heath 
visit as “enormously inijjorlant.” Mr 
Heath got aomc' other marks of favour. 
'I'he President went to tlie British 
embassy to Juncli, a most unusual event, 
and Ins press secretaiy pointed out how 
unusual it was. After luncli lie took the 
Prime Minister off' to Ciamp David so 
that the final woiking sessions of the 
two-day visit could be held there— 
anothei gesture to convey intimacy. 

Marks of favour are never un¬ 
welcome, but Ml Heath took care to 
jiresent liimsclf as not only the spokes¬ 
man for Britain but also as a European, 
and he was on his guard against giving 
anything away in advance of the trade 
ncgotiatKJiis. 'riie Nixon Adiiiini- 
stiation wants t<» see monetary reform 
and tarifi negotiations wrappecl up with 
a range of other sulijects that have 
international economic effects in what 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers last week called “ a single 
package/* although tlie Administration 
IS less than clear at this stage about 
what the nature of the package siiould 
be. 'I’he governments of the European 
community arc wary of the Nixon 
approach, remembering rather keenly 
the rough-iiding period when Mr John 
Corinally was in charge of Mr Nixon’s 
foreign economic policy, and fearing 
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TkU amimmemenJt appears as a matter oj mord only. 
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(DIMOSIA £P1HIRISIS ELEKTRISMOU) 
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Eight Year Loan 
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Compagnie Financiere de la Deutsche Bank AG 
Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

emdpTOOuUdby 

Banken Trust ComiMny Chemical Bank Compagnie Financiere de la 

Deutsche Bank AG 

Lloyds & Boha International Bank IJmited Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Marine Midland Bank—New York Republic National Bonk (d Dallas The Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank, 

Limited 

Deutsche Girozentrale International S.A. Girard Trust Bank Handelsfinanz Bonk 

The Toronto>Dominion Bank Williams & Glyn’s Bonk Euramerica International Bank 

limit^ Limited 

The Loni'Term Credit Bonk of Japan Mellon Bonk N.A. Republic National Bank of New York 
Limited (International) Limited 

TheTokai Bank, limited 

January, 1973. 
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that rhpy may be about to be askeri not 
only to disrufjt tlie conmiuint\'s 
ariaii|L>c.'ments, l)ut also to pick up too 
many of the bills for (he global 
activities of the Ignited States. 

Chvil, jovial, and even in Ins sint'ulai 
wav warm, Mr fiedth was still war\ i»f 
anticjpatini; an\ Kiiropean conc'essions. 
He (lid promise lo df» Ins best to 
accelerate the talks on iiKinetarv reform, 
which was indeed bet oinini! a visiblv 
more urpeni inatiei as Ins talks with 
Mr Nixon went or., but that seems to 
have been about all Jlie tenor of his 
remaiks about the chaiacter and causes 
of the American trade deficit, taken 
toKt*if>t*^ with Mr Nixon’s recent 
utteraiues about foreit»n barriers to 
American trade, helped to snuirfst that 
hard neL'otiatini( mii>;ht lie ahead 

Prime pressures 

Three fan-sized eastern banks, out of 
the four which at the end of last week 
boldly raised their jiiiine rate—the rate 
charjited to then soundest borrowers- 
from f) per cent to 6.12^) per cent, 
mulched then piinie rate down ai^ain 
on 'luf*sda\, to displ.u, ihrv said, a 
spirit of (o-opeiiition with the Adiiinii- 
.stration's t-oiiirnittcr on Interest and 
Dividends In fact, the CUD had at once 
dcnn.'inded information on costs and 
eanniij^s which the Imn hanks nin?ht 
feel justifu'd the inc’nase in their prune 
rates The hanks' usual repl\ would he 
that tlie pi line rate must rise when the\ 
are (ompellrd, because of the use m 
monev-niaiket rates, to pa\ mote th.m 
h pel cent foi new tiionev to lend 
Hut the roiTiniittee aiRued, not foi the 
first time that the rates w'hicli the 
bank>i pa\ on most C)t their fiind«> are 
stable and that “ hiiilu^r niarc'inal cost‘s 
of funds fioni sensitive market somces " 
should not unduK influence the banks' 
lending lates 
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In the past few weeks, as it has fought 
to hold the liiK* against higher interest 
rates which would, m the end, be 
reflected in higbei costs ti» consumers, 
the committee has congratulated banks 
whicli abandoned tlieir ‘"floating 
jjMine”--Jt lias been floating up with 
the rates commercial pajier—and 
last w'eek Mr Arthur Hums, the roiii- 
mittee's head, jiaid a visit to the presi¬ 
dent of the Fust National Caty Bank, 
whose rate still floats, although more 
sluggishly, than it once did ; it is 
as.suni(‘d that Mr Burns went to pei- 
suade First National to hold the fi per 
cent line Kven if the prime rate can 
he frozen, however, the real cost of 
money will go up banks can be more 
selective about wliiili cuslomers are 
entitled to pa\ onlv the pi line rate 
they can demand laiget compensating 
balances , and raise oilier latc's 

What lends picjuanc % to all this is 
that Mr Burns is also chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the central 
bank, which js husv reining in the 
giowlh 111 the suj}|il\ of niorie\ and 
other inonetar\ aggregates ; last year 
the money suppK rose hy fl.-j per cent, 
more' than the ceiitial hank wislied, 
laigch because of an explosive increase 
111 die last 'luarter Norinallv checking 
the growth of the inonev supply during 
a boom leads to higher short-term 
interest rate>. A riumhcr of coinrncn- 
tatc»rs [iiofess to see a conflict of 
interest m Mr Rurns's two positions Ihit 
as head of the central hank Mr Burns's 
(«»n<ern iiuist be that monetarv polic\ 
should not be made to compensate, by 
undue strictness, foi an\ leaks there 
mas lie in the phase three controls over 
|)i u es 

Wh.U \ei\ much concerns l!ie 
\dministi.iiij>n just now' is the feai that 
a use in the highlv visible prime rate 
m.i\ provoke Congress—and particu¬ 
larly -Nlr Wright Palnian —lo stilfcn up 
the law authorisine controls over WMges 
and prices. The C.omnnttee on Interest 
and Dividends has sland-bv powers to 
control intere.st rales, but it does not 
want to be forced lo use them bv 
Congress. 

Stricken railways 

Washington, DC 
Six major railw'ays in the eastern half 
of the Cnited States, operating some 
29,000 miles of track, are at present 
Ixmkrupt Much the biggest, and in 
much the most calamitous condition, 
IS the Penn Oiuial Railroad with 
20,000 miles of track in ib states. 
Despite the fact that the railway has 
been undergoing reorganisation under 


court supervision since June, 1970, 
there is still no light at the encl of the 
tunnel Tiic Penn Central trustees 
announced on February 1 st that they 
needed $fioom in federal aid in the 
next three years and might need 
$20om more after that. In addition, 
they would need I'reasury guarantees 
for loans to buy new rolling stock 

'T’he trustees claim that $1.6 billion 
of “ essential expenditure '* is needed 
by 1976 to catch up on maintenance 
and capital improvements neglected in 
the past ir, yeais. Of this amount the 
railway can a]iparentlv generate $1 bil¬ 
lion out of revenue, arid it hopes the 
government will provide the rest in 
direct subsidies. I’hc trustees did out¬ 
line two other forms that government 
aid might take—cither a )oint venture 
whereby essential routes w'ould be 
transferred to a public authority and 
the railway would pay user Ices, 01 
government acquisition cjf the rail¬ 
way’s entire nglit-of-wav. 

These }KjsMl)ilities w'cre onlv raised 
by the trustees to be knocked dow'n, 
but w'hether Penn Central will get the 
direct aid it wants is also doubtful 
Congress is not well disposed, and 
neither the current federal budget nor 
the next one contains money for Penn 
Ontral So far the railway's only 
government aid has been in the foim 
of a guarantee for a $ioom loan 

But the trustees claim that the rail¬ 
way can be made solvent if the various 
government agencies and unions 
involved will allow their original rcc^r 
ganisation plan to go through. This 
plan would cut the labour force gradu¬ 
al 1\ bv 5,700 and abandon 5,000 mile.s 
of underused track. Not surprisingly 
the hrst aim has run into opposition 
from the trade unions. The United 
'rran.sportation Union, with 28,000 of 
Perm Central's 80,000 workers, has been 
threatening since January to strike if 
the railway sticks lo a plan to cut 
freight train crews. 

On Thursday a 30-day cooliiig-ofl 
jjenod came to an end and the union 
called a .strike. Penn Central seems 
determined to press ahead with its 
plan, which it has in fact had court 
permission to carry out. The union's 
problem i.s that if it gives way it 
could face similar demands from other 
railways across the country. Nor is 
abandoning uneconomic branch lines 
proving much easier. Penn Central has 
filed requests with the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission to abandon over 
3,000 miles of line, but far has 

been allowed to abandon fewer than 
800 miles. The ICC denies charges of 
obstructionism and claims that each 
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section requires full public hearings 
which take tune. But the 1 ail way can¬ 
not allot cl to wait. 

Penn Central is also hoping to get 
Anitiak- - the ih-rnonth-olrl National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation—to 
pay a greater share of their joint facili¬ 
ties. Amtrak made a loss of $62.qm in 
the 'second half of last year, an 
improvement over its loss of $84m 
in the first half. And the Presicient’s 
new budget all(«ts Amtrak Sq^m fui 
the fiscal year ending in June, 1^74. 
But, as passenger services are the 
hardest part of tlie Amenc.an rail 
system to make pay, it will be some 
time befoie Amtrak is in a position 
to ease Penn Central's burden. 

The Penn Central strike will affect 
two othei interlocking eastern railways 
which are already in direr than usual 
straits New Jersey Central continues 
to lose nearl\ $50 o,oo<j a month, and 
in January it got permission from a 
ledexal court to (Irop its passenger 
service this month if it did not get a 
larger state subsidy. Jersey Central 
reckons that on its freight busine.ss 
alone it could make a $800,000 profit 
this year. Appalled by the tfiought of 
such a sudden stoppage, (.>overnor 
Cahill of xNew Jersey has produced an 
extra $470,000 to continue the pas¬ 
senger service until the end of March, 
but only on condition that the railway 
stop procrastinating 111 talks with the 
Lehigh and Reading railways about 
possible amalgamation 

The Long Island Railroad lias barely 
recovered from its own strike. I'lianks 
to a 90-dav truce arranged b\ the new 
Secretary of Labour, Mr i*eter Bren¬ 
nan, with the help of his New York 
union fI lends, New York commuters 
have since January 19 tfi been able to 
give up their car pools, hitch-hiking 
and helicopters to get to work. Some 
5,000 Ml called non-operative cmi)loyce.s 
are demanding pay rises comparable to 
tho.se given to tfie railmen, but with¬ 
out offering the productivity guarantees 
tliat the lailineri gave, (jovernor 
Rocket'ellei of N»‘w York helped Mr 
Brennan to get hi- tiuce by threatening 
binding arbitration. Yet New York 
coininuters may be in trouble again 
when the truce enils in mid-April 

Mugging defence 

Senator Stennis of Mi-ssissippi, Demo¬ 
cratic head of the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee, was robbed and shot 
last week outside his home in the rela¬ 
tively afllueq^t, predominantly white, 
north-vvrr ifotrict of Washington. 
After a second emergency operation on 


Tuesday, he is still very seriously ill. 
'Ihousands of muggings take place in 
American cities every year, but the fact 
that tins one involved a high-ranking 
and liighly respected member of Con¬ 
gress lias brought it home to the 
legislature that no one i.s iimnune from 
such random acts of violence, and has 


The spirit of Sputnik is dead As part 
of his fierce budget-cutting, President 
Nixon has taken apart the machinery 
thrriugh which scientific advire has been 
fed to the White EIousi since the first 
Russian saielliti was launched in 195B 
1 he jMisl of President's science adviser 
has been abolished .So io<i have the 
Office of Scieiuc and Technology and 
the President's Science Advisory 
Caimmictee, over both of which the 
chief adviser presided. The Administra- 
tictri has also held down its budgtt 
ri'qurst for federal spending on research 
and development to $174 billion, only 
1 H per cent more than last year, not 
enough to hold its present level after 
inflation 'I'he federal programmes for 
training graduate students m science 
have been virtually elitniiiaied, while 
the projects showing major increases 
in hucigd requests arc those in health, 
atomic euergy, transport and preven¬ 
tion of crime which fit President 
Nixon's philosophy that worthwhile 
science is that producing practical 
results. 

Mr Nixon's latest and presumably 

last science adviset. Dr Edv«^ard David, 
lesigned a few' days before new'S of the 
major downgrading of science in 
gov'ernrnent was announced He had 
served only two years of a six-year term 
.ind had had less influence on his 

Pievideni iViaii most of his distinguished 
pre ilei'pssois It was under President 
Ki’iifiedy that the office of science 

advisei. then held by Dr Jerome 

Wicsnei, was expanded to include 

the OST, with responsibility for 
co-ordinating all federal research and 
development projects, military as well 
as civilian 

The OST’.s re.sponsibility for civilian 
research w'ill be shifted to the National 
Science Foundation The Administra¬ 
tion aigiics, with truth, that when the 
N.SF was created in 1950, Congress 
intended it to make overall science 
|X)licy as well as to funnel grants to 
scientists doing basic research But it is 
also true that the NSF, with a proposed 
biiilgct for thf next financial year of 
$6|ini, has been a w'cak and minor 
agency, with none of the authority 
Loinmanded by the big spenders of 
U deral research money, the Department 
of Deft IK c, the National Aeronautics 
and Sfiace Administration and the 
Atomic Energy Commission 

The director of the NSF, Dr Guyford 


provoked renewed calls for greater 
control of all firearms, especially of the 
cheap, short-barrelled handguns known 
as “ Saturday night specials ” ; these 
weie res()on&ib]e for over half the 
murders in the United States in 1971 
and a special :s believed to have been 
used in the Stennis shooting. 


Stever, is expected in future to give 
advice on budget allocations for all civil 
science, and to help plan international 
science policy affecting the United 
States But he is to have no extra 
.staff or funds nor is he to report 
directly to the President Instead he 
will be responsible to the Secretary of 
the Tieasury and he tnu.st figuie out how 
to reconcile the conflict of interest 
between his job as budgetary adviser 
and his job as director of a fund- 
starved agency. 

.Some bus of the science bureaucracy 
were clearly expendable The National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, interred 
in the basement of the executive office 
building, did very little But the 
disappeaiance of the Science Advisory 
Council, fondly known as P-SAC, is 
a loss The scientists who commuted 
between academia and the White House 
reduced the isolation between those 
sepal ate worlds and did a great deal 
of be hind-t he-scenes work in disarma¬ 
ment. And genuinely alarming have 
been the resignations of a number of 
pillars of the Washington scientific 
establishment, .such as Dr Robert 
Marston, director of the National 
Institutes of Health, and Dr John 
Foster, director of reseat ch for the 
Defence Department There are many 
scientists who question Mr Nixon’s 
belief that the way to solve the energy 
crisis, cure cancer, design high-speed 
ground transport and clean the environ¬ 
ment is to de-emphasise basic research 
in favour of shortcr-range projects with 
defined objectives 


Budgets for rosoarch 
Mid dovolopmont 



Science dethroned 
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\ bill winch would have banned the 
sale tf{ handguns was passed by the 
Senate ni the w-ake of siinilai feelings 
of sIukK and outraj^e pnKluced b\ the 
attempted assassination of (iovernoi 
(ieorqe Wallace last Ma\, but never 
received action in tlie Mouse of Repres¬ 
entatives, ■beiiii'' set aside foi “ more 
pressinij; business 

After the Stennis ^hootine Mr Nixon 
reiterated his suppoit for Icqislatirm 
to deal with the particular problem of 
the Saturda\ iiieht spec lals, thouuh he 
would piefer to see this brought in at 
a state lather than federal lc\el But 
the i;nii lf»bb\ remains remarkably 
stion.G[ and the piesent enthusiasm for 
new toue,hei measures is likely to wane, 
thout’h stifler penalties may be intro¬ 
duced for crimes of violence. 

Whethci oi not Scnatoi Stennis 
makes a complete recovers, he is 
uiilikelv ro retuin to the Senate in lime 
for committee action on this year^ 
defence bill. Next in line foi the chaii- 
nianship of the Armed Scivices Com¬ 
mittee IS the Democratic dove froiii 
Missouri, Senator Stuart Symington, 
w'hose views clash witfi those of Sena- 
toi Stennis on almost every' major 
defence issue, includinjir die scale of 
expenditure But only two of the 
I'l-memher roniimttee panel have 
voted consistently with linn, one other 
wavernit* between the two factions. 

Republicans 76 

While tlie \'ice PrO’^ident has been 
oft leassunng the jEjovcMnineni** of 
soulli-east of Ainerua’s fiiend- 

ship. President Nixon has lesived 
rumour V m Washington about Mr 
Agnew s political future. Will he or 
will he not «*ct his boss’s bnckim* as 
the Rrpiiblifan partv’s nominee foi 
Piesiderit iii 197b ■* Mr Nixon let it 
be knr)W'ii in a jiress conference that 
he ll'iiiks Mr J(»hn Connally, the 
Democrat served liim as 

Secretaiy (►f the 'Preasurv during his 
fust Administrali* n, is admirably fitted 
for the job of PrcMdent. Mi Nixon, who 
has cut back Mr Agnew’s staff and 
done aw'av vviih (»ne of his more impor¬ 
tant jobs, has not heen so roinplimen- 
tarv afiout his \’i(e President 

Mi C’ainnallv is without an ofticial 
job in Wasliimrton at jirescnl, liavin" 
resigned bv Ins own wish from the 
Treasurv last spring. But the ' 1 ‘cxan 
is called in to advise the President on 
many matters Pie may well ])lav ai: 
iinporiaiit -role, j)erha})s the most 
iiii])ortaiit, in the roziiine trade 
negotiatir>tu,,with the Europeans. And 


AMERICAN' SURVEY 

there is still speculation that President 
Nixon niav give him a helping hand 
towards the numination by appointing 
him Secretary of Slate, should Dr 
Henry Kissinger ever leave the Presr- 
dent's side (these two strong men could 
hardly share the field of foreign 
]j()licy) But Mr Clonnallv' is still a 
DtMiiorral and w'hile he rnav have a 
following in the White House and even 
among the top echelons of the Repub¬ 
lican T>artv he docs not have a power 
base witlim its lowTr ranks If he 
decides to run for the Republican 
noiniiKition lie will have to switch 
parties soon and start wrorking his way 
into the hearts and minds of Republi¬ 
can workers But there is always the 
possibility that Mr Connally will m 
the end decide that llie gaps at the 
lop of tlie Democratic party loiik 
more inviting 

Speculation alioul Mi Agnew is not 
new in the capital It was thought at 
the beginning of 197a that President 
Nixon imglit chop Imii from the 
Republican ticket an<l choose another 
running-mate Mr Agnew remained 
calm and detached and camr* through 
tliat crisis with Ins standing enhanced, 
among most Republicans , even .some 
profile outside the party thought that 
they could sec a new and more mod¬ 
erate man emerging. But in 197!) he 
will have more serious ojiposition. 

Mr Agnew already has his power 
base within the Republican jjarty and 
Presidcmt Nixon, who has used Mr 
\gnew riian\ linie.s in the past to bring 
tlie party's conscrv'atives round to his 
more liberal policies, knows this a.s well 
a*- anvone And, as Mr Nixon knows 
fioni Ins tiwn experience, and as he 
(liose til remind journali.sts at the same 
time as he was singing the praises of 
Mr Connalh, the be.'t wav to win the 
])air\’s nomination is to build up a 
iollowing in tlie ■‘tales and work for 
the Rejiubiu'an candidates in the 1974 
congressional elections Still, Mr 
A*Tnr*w would do well to remain in the 
good books of Mr Nixon, who will have 
a powerful voire in the choice of the 
Republican nominee in 1976. 


Fly me, please 

Like a Roman 'wnperor watohing rival 
gladiators, the Defence Departmieiiit hais 
lieeii jutting against one another proto¬ 
tv pes for a new fighter aircraft from 
Faiirchild's Republic Division in New 
ork, and Northrop Corporation of 
C.alifornia And in mid-January 
it announced that it had chosen Fa!r- 
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child to continue development of its 
A-10 prototype. This not only brings 
wdeome relief for Long Isfaind's anling 
aerospace industry, but at jls also the 
first se'leotion under the Defence 
Department’s new “ fly before you 
buy" approach to weapon procure¬ 
ment. ^th companies were 'told to 
build an aircraft whose unit cost would 
not exceed $i.4m, assuming a produc¬ 
tion run of some 600 fighters To help 
them do this the companies were given 
only the basic requirements, not the 
usual .stack of precise specifications. 

The advantage of requiring proto- 
tyj^e.s IS that it enables technical 
snags to be spotted a-t an eafly and 
comparatively inexpensive stage, and a 
more accurate estrmatc of the final 
cost. But whether this is the solution 
to the still vexed problem of cost over¬ 
runs on defence contracts is 
uiiceriaiii. Fairchild has on’q been 
given a contiact to bui'ld 10 more pre- 
production prototypes. This will add 
another $20oni >to the $U()m already 
spent on the project. There ns an option 
for an mrtial production run c>f 48 
aircraft But tlie air force .says that 
a full production ordei will not be 
issued until late 1975. figure of 
$i.4m a plane is based on 1970 dollars 
and does not ineJude research and 
development costs 

'Fhen there is the matter of the 
engines which General Electric Cor- 
]>oration is providing for A-10 at a 
cost of $200,000 each GE s supplying 
substantially the same kind of engine 
for an aircraft which Lockheed is build¬ 
ing for the navy at nearly $400,000 
each. Spokesmen for the company insist 
that the navy’s engines are more refined 
than those for the A-10 and must 
therefore be more expensive. But there 
is a certain amount of congressional 
susjMcion that Fairchild and GE have 
“bought in” to the A-10 contract at 
an uneconomic price in the hope of 
being bailed out later. And now the 
General Accounting Office has agreed, 
at the request of Senator RifaicofF of 
Cionnccticut, to investigate the choice 
of Fairchild instead of Northrop. Mr 
RubicoftF claims that the engines for 
the Northrop vendon, which were to 
be manufactured in his home state, 
would be cheaper than the GE engines. 

In addition to all this, certain mem¬ 
bers of the Senate Armed Services 
(Jonimi'ttee do not seem convinced that 
a brand new aircraft is necessary. There 
is the A-7 fighter which Ling-Temco- 
Vought Inc built for close ground sup¬ 
port in Vietnam some years ago. The 
A-7 production line in Texas is still 
running. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


Keeping prices down on the 
farm in the year of the ox 


llie annual war over Europe's farm 
puces begins this month. The 
Brussels commission looks like reverting 
to its role of three years ago by trying 
to hold the line against higher common 
market farm prices. The new com- 
mfission, unlike its predecessor, has a 
bare majority against raising farm 
prices in line witli inflation. Just as 
important, the commissioner for 
agriculture, Mr Petrus Laidinois, a 
tough and expert former Dutch 
minister of agriculture, is him.self 
determined to keep farm prices down 
lie said on Wednesday that his plans 
would be leadv for discussion in a 
fortnight. 

The present plan in the commission 
is to hold gram prices steady where 
they are, fractionally below soaring 
world prices. Milk prices will, if the 
coiniirission civil servants get their way, 
be held down to a 2 per cent increase. 
But this might be achieved by actually 
lowering the butter price and raising 
the prices of milk powder and other 
milk jiroducts. I1ie commission would 
hke to get the financial yield from milk 
split 11101 e nearly half and half between 
butter and Uie rest , at present buttei 
yields almost bo per cent of the re\ enue 
that goes to llie community's milk 
prodiK CIS. 

The rise in b»‘ff prices would be set 

pti cent highei than the average for 
ini*k—meal piues would thus use 7 
pci cent, assuming an average price 
increase of 2 per «^*nl for imJk lliis 
would still leave ronimunity interven¬ 
tion prices just below the present level 
of beef prices m the world at large, 
but the aim would be to encourage 
farmers into rea 'ing beef in the know¬ 
ledge tliat present prices rest on a 
healths floor of community support 

This sugge^ion is the latest in a 
series cff almost desperate proposals by 
the coijimiiiion each year to narrow 


Brussels 

the gap between too much milk and too 
little beef. These plans have generally 
been knocked down by a council of 
imnisters which listens to the more 
numerous and vocal farmers who 
depend on their milk cheque rather 
than to those few large farmers who 
can produce beef economically without 
dependence on milk. It took several 
years to get the system of intervention 
changed so that farmers could rely on 
their animals being bought up in the 
ca.se of a local glut. And last year the 
council went back on an earlier decision 
to commit the community to supporting 
beef prices for three years ahead. With¬ 
out such guarantees, it is argued in 
Brussels, the embattled small farmers 
cannot be expected to go over exclu¬ 
sively to beef, and the large farmers 
Willi stick with the safer and vastly 
profitable business of gram. 

In addition to the higher price for 
bee'f the commission wants a series of 
special bonu.ses paid to farmers. Thus 
a fanner might get £34 extra an 
animal for slaughtering heifers straight 
off for beef (according to one com¬ 
mission plan) or for doing so aftei the 
birth of the first calf (according to 
another). A bonus of about £4.50 might 
be paid for each calf slaughtered. 
Finally, farmers would he paid £3.40 
for every 100 litres of milk that they 
did not deliver—a measure which 
would doubtless be a nightmare to 
enforce. The commission is now also 
seriously involved in studies—which 
should hearten the British—^lo see 
whether the national systems of sup¬ 
porting hill farmers who rear livestock 
could not l>e extended at communitv 
level 

If is when one gets out of Brussels 
that the trouble begins. The Fiench 
farm minister, M. Jacques Chirac, is 
making predictably bullish noises about 
higher farm prices before the farming 



But fs Chirac eye to eye with Lardirtois ^ 


electorate. Tlie hope in Pans is that 
this may continue only until the elec¬ 
tions are over on March 11 th. Partly in 
deference to French politics the com¬ 
mission will not make its formal pro¬ 
posals on farm pnees until the end 
of this month or early March, even 
though the farm ministers of the Nine 
will hold their first di.scussion on prices 
on February 19th. This will be cutting 
the time for decision before the crop 
ycai begins in April dangerously fine. 

The French farmers’ unions arc 
making outlandish claims for price 
rises, conscious that an election season 
is the only one in which they will get 
a real hearing from a government 
whose interest has increasingly been to 
hold prices down in recent years. The 
German farmers' union is asking for 
a 7.5 per cent average increase, which 
is less than in earlier years but still 
pretty stiff. It is attempting to counter 
the commission in advance by suggest¬ 
ing that it would also accept an average 
rise of only 4 per cent, provided that 
this applied to all products across the 
board. This, of course, is a way of 
jacking grain prices, including feed, up 
by another 4 per cent. This would be 
considered a disaster in the commission 
which, having whnessed a huge jump 
in feed and particularly a doubling of 
imported soyabean prices in rerent 
months, is anxious to keep prices down 
as a further way of encouraging 
farmers into rearing meat. 
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The Dominion Securities Corporation Dresdner Bank Edilcentro S.p.A. Euramerica International Bank 

AktM'tBMBlIachart MmIImI 

EuroPartners Securities Corporation Fahnestock & Co. Goldman, Sachs & (^o. Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bunsener Securities 


Hallgaiten&Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Go. 


Hambros Bank 


Hams & Partners Inc. 


Hill Samuel Securities Cor|ioration W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Kleinwort, Benson Kuhn, liOeb & Co. 

lnr«fp«rBiBd Inrvrppralrd 

Lavoro Bank Finance Company N.V. Lazard Freres & Co. 


Kuwait Investment Company S. A.K. 


Lehman Brothers 

iHfprpprBlPd 

Manufacturers Hanover McLeod, YounR, Weir, Incorporated 


Lepercq, de Neuflize & Go. 

Inrorpai aicd 


Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank I^oeb, Rhoades & Co. 

LtalHd 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 

biMrpOTalM 

New Japan Securities International Inc. New York Hanseatic Corporation 

Nomura Securities International, Inc. Onon Bank R. W. Pressprich & Co. Richardson Securities, Inc. 

UalMd li 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Saifi Securities International 

Liwlwd IJwItad 

Skandinaviska Enskilda Banken Smith, Barney & Co. F. S. Smithers & Co., Inc. Societa Nazionale Sviluppo 

InrvrpprBMd 

SoGen International Corporation Trade Development Bank Overseas Inc. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day IJBS-DB Corporation 
Ultrafin International Corporation Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) S. G. Warburg & Go, Ltd, Weeden & Go, 

UaUkd InrarporBiPd 

Westdeutsche Landesbank White. Weld & Co. Wood Gundy Yamaichi Securities Company 

•INBfrVBTh Inc 


Morgan & Cie International S.A. 


The Nikko Securities Go. 

IniBrBBllBnnl Inc. 

LF.Rottuchild&Co. 


J. Henry Schroder Wtcc & Co. 

LfanllBd 
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Fish lingers trying on the gas down below 

Norway 

Almost scot-free 

Oslo 

A sii^h of relief whistled u]) the holds 
of Noi'way on Moiidav wlirn tin* tiMiiis 
of the ('ominissioirs mandate to iicpfo- 
tiaie a tree tiade .lyreemrni wnc 
announrctl in Utiissels, I he Norwetrians 
had niaiKit;ed to peisuade the forcif<n 
ministers ot the nine nieinher countries 
not to extract even a token piirushineiil 
for Noiwav havirit» voted against 
mcniheiship And the mandate iiuliuied 
some things—like a mention of frozen 
fillets (poiiticall) itoiichv hatk lioine). 
which was nioie than anv of the other 
ex-Efta tountries had achieved 

Alter a rather iiaiv^e start, the Nor¬ 
wegian negotiators ])layed a more 
astute hand in Brussels in the 
manoeuvnrigs that led up to the 
foreign iiiimster''' meeting I'liev learned 
the lessons from then recent trip 
around the Nines capitals and applied 
them, with moir than a little self- 
interested hacking funr. Britain and 
Dciiinark A major factor im getting 
fish included in the trade negotiations 
was the quiet w.iv tiie Norwegians 
reminder! die othcis that without fish¬ 
ing tlie northern parts of Noirwav 
would soon lie depopulated, which 
would make the country nnjie difficult 
for Nato to defend against the neigh¬ 
bouring Russians 

The other lesson quickly learned by 
the Ni'rwegians was that without North 
Sea nil and gas, many of the nine com¬ 
munity epuntnes would have been 


much less interested in what ha|jj)ened 
to these reniote nortfiern people 'I'fie 
Norwegian .governnierit lias managed 
to maintain publicly its iriMstmce tlial 
oil was not lieing traded in Kiirope as 
part of the deal Undoubtedly, though, 
theie were many nods and w'inks in 
the corridois that will eventually 
appear as deals and possibly even con¬ 
cessions for the promising geological 
•^triKtiires noitli of parallel (>■,>, whic li 
have so far been kept for home 
consuni])lion. Moie immediate is the 
report that tlie Noiwegian (ednnet 
favours pipiiiL! hkofisk oil to Britain 
and ga\ to (/crinanv But its minority 
pi>siii'»n in the Storting means the issue 
i‘ far fi'Hn settled. 

One side efleci of the interest m 
oil was to leave thr* I’rench isolated 
arnong the other eight ovei aluminium, 
the most sensitive ol the industiial pro¬ 
ducts I’he I-iench aluminium industry, 
vvliiih nie.ins Prihinev was deierTTiiiied 
to get a io-\ear (transition period. It 
WM*' ove'iridcd, and had lo settle for 
NCven. But the Noiw-cgians should not 
he r»pumisti( that thev w'lll \k able 
ito Use the same bargaining counters 
again—to inilude, sav, canned 
fish (ii the fisfi-oil that is used in 
rnarg.iiine manufai lure in t)ie detailed 
negotiations AH t'lie Nine, including 
Britain are united in saving they will 
not vet one j^ennvinore. 

So far as fish is concerned, the man¬ 
date will not prove too difficult Despite 
the ]K)liticaI importance of fishermen 
in Norway falong with the farmers), 
(isliiijg IS declining in economic import¬ 
ance Last year, Norway’s fish trade— 


frozen fillets, canned fish and shrimps 
—amounted to only some la-r-^ jrer 
cent of total exports and a little le.ss 
of trade with the Nine, split equally 
betw'ecn the old and new members of 
the community Frozen fish is much 
more important in the shoit term to 
the British, since any increase in Nor¬ 
wegian fish prices would show up in 
the already rocketing retail price index. 
But Britain now has a deal which lays 
down no increase this ycai and a maxi- 
tnuni tariff on fish fingers of only 5 per 
cent in five years’ time, compared with 
15 per c'Mit in the Six today. 

For most products the jiroposed trade 
agreement will establish industrial free 
trade aftei a 4 }-year transition period 
But for more seii«iitivc products, includ¬ 
ing feiro-alloys and magne.sium, this is 
to be extended to seven yeans. Even 
the Piuch more stnngent ii-vcar tran¬ 
sition for paper and board is in line 
with the EEC’ deals .set up with other 
Efta conn tries 

By far the most difficult deal for 
the Norwegians to live with covers 
jinmary aluminium ingot, which avci- 
ages aiourid 1*0 per cent of Norwav's 
exports, though they can count them¬ 
selves lucky that it is not much tougher 
Many members of Europe’s aluminium 
industry, outside as well as inside 
France, wanted revenge foi the way 
the Norwegians have tended to go for 
disruptive price cutting during the 
iccent leression, rather than a reduc¬ 
tion of output "^rhe proposed deal con¬ 
tains a (eiliiig of iqo,()ou tons a year 
for exports from Norway to the Nine, 
which will fie pretty hard fc»r the Nor¬ 
wegians til live witli and cv'eii harder 
to ailministcr The plan is to increase 
the ceiling slowly over the seven years 
to a figure of jOf^,ooo tons. This look.s 
niucli less tlian the 3')0,(}oo Ions 01 so 
tfie Norwegians have been exporting 
to the Nine, but the difference is 
accounted for by an allowance for 
aluminium w^hich is said to be only 
“ temporarily resident ” inside the EEC 
and which is eventually re-exported as 
saucepans or whatever. It has been 
estimated bv the commi.ssion that this 
accounts for abuut 80,000 tons a year, 
but It IS a figure Norway will contest. 

Within the slow'ly increasing ceiling, 
the mandate proposes that import.s into 
the three former Efta countries will he 
ar zero tariff and into the Six at a 
tariff which diminishes more rapidly 
as the years go by For example, the 
lull 7 per cent rate will go down by 
0-35 per cent in this, the first, year ; 
it will be only 1.4 per cent down in 
1976 ; and it will then drop to 2.7 per 
cent in the final year. Any tonnage 
exported to the Six in excess of the 
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First Boston Eiirc^ 

First Boston (Europe) Limited has been established 
• to provide the full range of investment banking 
services formerly provided directly by The First 
Boston Corporation in Europe, the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

First Boston Europe’s principal services include 

• Advising governments and corporations on 
structuring appropriate financing 

• Managing, unden/vriting and trading international 
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• Arranging medium-term loans and direct 
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ceilinji; will he charged at full 7 per 
cent external tarifl', right through the 
transition period. For the former Efta 
countries the urrajigement h moie com* 
plex as they begin to adjust to tlie 
KEt; external tariff 

Although the mandate again pro[)oscs 
a seven-year transition perifjd, Norway's 
annual exports lu the Nine of a')/)no 
tbns of .semi-fahnrated alununium 
are not regarded as a threat 'I'he only 
effect of the slowly diminishing tariff 
(which comes dow^n rapidly only after 
the fourth year) and tonnage ceilings 
based on past exoorts will l)c to delay 
the growth of this fairly new part of 
Norway's industry 

Shipping 

Don't discriminate 

liri'tain's new place in Europe is 
already being felt on the high .seas. 
Hritain ha6 almost lialf the shipping 
fleet of the enlartjed community, winch 
in turn has 5 per cent of the world 
tcUal, coinc'iiding almost exactly with 
its share of w'orld seaborne trade. And 
Britain joins the coniniunity just at 
the tune of a ni(;ve to establish a 
common inariiune policy. '1 lie view' 
that Bnt.iin's shipjiing iiidiistr\ takes 
to Brussels was put loicibK a vseek 
ago by Mr John MacConochie, the 
president of the Cllianiber of Shipping , 
he called then for the use of countei- 
measuies backed bv EEC law against 
flag disc inrninatioii, the giow'ing 
practice among countries outside 
Europe of insisting that a certaiii share 
of their cuunlrs's trade should be 
cairif*d in tliCMr own ships 1 his ,s of 
special importance to Britain since 
Bntisli shi])ping earn ngs come largcK 
from non-Britisii trade. For the Nor¬ 
wegians, wlio want to be part of aii\ 
Eur'opean inantime policy, it is even 
riioie inijjorlaiit 'Fheit fleet is not cjuite 
as large as Biit<i>ii.s, but it is almost 
etmrclv dependent on non-Norwegian 
trade 

'The roinniunitv is already crigagf'd 
in negcitiatiin.-. with Aigentina to ir\ 
to ic'sliul fi.ig djst nniiiiation there. 
But tile .shi|)piiig fleets of die devcflojjecl 
countries have iinie a;n»ss opposition 
from the 1. inled Nation'^, which is 
dominated b\ the lesv de\ eloped 
nations and sympailiise'* with the 
aspirations of the newcoineis to gi\c 
their fledgling slii|>ping fleets a yjio- 
tecljve umbrella, llie dexchiping 
countries argue that shipping is \itai 
to 'the balance of pavmeiits, and that 
they cannot expect to compete right 
away on ccjual tc^rms w'ith Citabhshed 


Ruling the waves 

Merchant shipping fleets — million gross tons 
(figures in brdCkntR show percentage of world trade) 

BRITAIN 

GbRMANY 

ITAIY 05) ! 

FRANCE 76) 

HOLLAND .;y‘(1 85) (23-B) 

DENMARK .•f/d faO| | 

BFIGIUM ','(0 44) 

IRElAND (0 071 

NORWAY (8 76) 

JAPAN (13'02) 


mariitimc nations. Tlie developed 
countries answei that shipping is not 
an imjKirtant soiiit'c of jobs and that 
i.t IS vital to have an eflicienit «transport 
service if other export industries are to 
flouiish—for exarnjde, fit would be 
disastrous if meat produrt.s wen* earned 
in badly refrigerated sliijis. The 
argument is something of a stalemate. 

JIowpvci Japan and the United 
States pose a dinererH problem for the 
Europeans. Japan and America are the 
worlcJ's two nia|(>r grirwth lountiies 
foi bulk cargoes Japan air each 
receives >0 per cent of the w'oild bulk 
c'argo tiade and the American energy 
crisis means that the United States w'lll 
increase iits share 'Fiie Japanese would 
like half f)f all their trac^e to be earned 
ni Japanese ves^ds , and the Ameri¬ 
cans, who base alwass been mildly 
i.lianvini.stic in shi))pirig polics, are 
showing signs of making dramatic 
moses towards Hag discr'iminalion, 
with a bill befuie Congress denianding 
thiit half America's oil irnfioits should 
be i.iri'ied in Xnienrari-built vessels. 
Tins has serious irnpliLations for 
European shijrbuilchtig, for although 
sliijiowriers dw) not want to be forced 
evclusivtdv lo use European-built ships, 
they ecjualK ihj not want to .see the 
Japanese, or am one else, obtain a 
shipbuilding mniiopoly. It is this that 
lies behind the latest coinniunity dis¬ 
cussions Oil flag ciiscTixnination. 

Ml Ifiis IS far from the liberalisation 
of roles of competition, w'hirli is a 
major fiurpose of llie 'Freais of Rome, 
tiiongh there is piovisicjii undei aitiile 
ii'\ to take action against duscrimiiia- 
toiv measures by other countries. If 
fretxloni of competition were to be 
apjilied to EuKjpean shipping one of the 
first things the commission should look 
at is Its cartel-like organisation ; hut 
that iS something that all EEC ship- 
|)ing fleets would be agiiinsl, in most 
eases w'nrii the support of their govern¬ 


ments. If some action against Japan 
or America were itaken under aittiicle 
11 ^ there would be no guarantee that 
that would not re.sult in a further 
round of discriminatory' measures by 
them. The only hope is that these 
countT'ics will reah.se the «Jtrength of 
European feeling and temper their 
own policies before it is too late. 

Preferences 

But do they help? 

Brussels 

The EECJl boasts wiih some justice That 
It has—unlike the ITnited Stale.'t— 
given tariff preferences since July, 
1071, to the industrial exports of poor 
Countries. 'J’lns EEC system was 
(juietly renewed in the last few days 
ol December. 'Flic snag i.s that two- 
thirds of EEC impoits under the 
svslein, tliough tariff free, are held 
down by quola.s. And the increase in 
tilt! size of the quotas for these pro- 
dnrls IS lathei modest, averaging 7-8 
per cent, though ranging between a 
iiigh of ",0 per cc-nt for steel products 
and a low of 4 per cent for—predict- 
ably—textiles. 

How much help tariff preferences 
give lo the industrial imports of 
developing countries is far from clear. 
'I'lie ‘latistics can be made lo prove 
almost any case. The figures put out 
by the commission show a 21 per 
cent increase in the value of e.xports 
under the jirefercnce scheme, but 
ofTicials fieelv admit that these figures 
prove notillng: general preferences 
w'Pie only iiiLioduted lialfway through 
1071, and the system got off to a slow 
start as most of the developing coun¬ 
tries took some time to comply with 
the complicated rules of origin. The 
piovisional trade figures for 1972 show 
a further pci cent increase, but a 
detailed breakdown will not be avail¬ 
able for several months. It is proving 
hard to calculate how many imports 
from the developing countries are enter¬ 
ing the EEC duty-free, let alone to 
determine the extra imports attribut¬ 
able lo the .system. 

The “ group of 77,” which speaks 
for the poorer ^nDw 96) of the develop¬ 
ing countries in Unctad (the UN 
Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment), has been sharply critical of the 
alleged deficiencies of the system 
devised by the Six. What makes the 
quota restrictions worse, in their view, 
is that they are applied automatically, 
and there is no wav of transferring 
them if, for example, the French 
quota is used up but the German is 
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not. There are also ceilings on the 
share of any quota 'which may be 
taken up by a single country, which 
limits the amount of duty-free imports 
allowed in from such countries as 
Hongkong and Jugoslavia. Lastlv, 
barely half the “ group of 77 ” have 
found It possible to comply with the 
very complicated EEC rules of origin. 

Brussels is not unduly impressed by 
these critici»ms. Officials claim that all 
those poorer countries which matter 
jn world trade have now complied with 
the origin rules, and that the rest are 
not industrialised enough to make use 
of the tariff preferences anyway. The 
system of quotas is complicated but at 
least it avoids the need for imposing 
escape clau.ses when imports get out 
of hand. 7 'he choice of 1968 (a bad 
year foi trade) as the base-year for 
calculating the quotas was admittedly 
unfair, but the quotas are being 
increased every year by 5 per cent of 
the rich countries’ share of the EEC 
market. 

The real obstacle to the expansion 
of the developing countries’ industrial 
exports is simple lack of sales net¬ 
works. In Latin America—^where 
criticism of the EEC’s protectionist 
trade policies has been strongest—the 
commis.sion discovered that most 
businessmen were simply unaware of 
the preferences: if they produced for 
export at all, it was for the north 
American market A senes of confer¬ 
ences in the major Latin American 
capitals was organised last year in an 
attempt to remedy this state of all airs. 

At the same time, western multi¬ 
national companies and importers in 
Europe itself now see ways of turning 
these preferences to thcii own advan¬ 
tage. Major Cverman chain stores, for 
example, recently placed a senes of 
direct three-year contracts for taiiff- 
free sujjplies with Brazilian manufac¬ 
turers. Any system of tariff preferences 
for industrial good.s will mainly benefit 
the poor countries who are already on 
their way to becoming rich, such as 
Hongkong, Singapore, Korea, Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina and Uniguay. But 
the E£^ can hardly be blamed for 
that. 

Gait 

Jazz calendar 

Brusse/s 

'Fhe Nine set themselves a pretty stiff 
deadline at their October suniiuit to 
agree on a joint mandate for trade 
negotiations by July ist. They now 
find that the entire timetable of the 


Indefinite articles 

The iiini- cuiiiinon maiku countries aic 
bring dskrd for connpen^aiion by the 
rest of the trading world lo offset the 
effects of British, Irish and Danish entry 
under two clausL‘.s of article 24 of (ratt 
Lhidcr artick 24 (3a) Amerira and 
others havt sought to establish a global 
case (hat compensation is due to (liem, 
notably on agricultural j^roducts This 
unfiuitful debate w'as effectively 
shelved on Wednesday until progiess 
IS made on article 24(b) , under this 
clause Mr Rod Luytrn, the conimiiriity 
negotiator, hnally agned on Wednesday 
to open bilateral negotiations in Oenesa 
on March 12th w'lth individual CSair 
coiiiittics who feci hard done by on 
individual products as a result of 
British, Iri.sh and Danish entry into (he 
EEC 

The instances in which it wnll be most 
easy to prove that damage has been 
done will ronrerii exporters to 
Denmark, since Denmark’s very low 
tariffs will stait ii.sing next year to the 
higher common external tariff of the 
EEC Britain's tariffs will fall on 


General Agreement cm Tariffs and 
Trade (Oatt) in (Jeneva is being geared 
to w'hat the Nine can agree among 
ihemseKes 111 Brussels—an ariaiigctnenr 
wliicli negotiators of the Kennedy 
round days rcmemhei well but which 
can pxove a mixed blessing on those 
occasions when failuie to agree in 
Brussels leads to a useless meeting in 
Geneva die following day. The time¬ 
table IS as follows. 

• IVlnuary 14th . .Sir Christopher 
Soaiiies visits Washington. 

• March lath fhe Nine start 
negonriting bilaterally with inen- 
viciual couriines seeking compensa¬ 
tion for the enlargement of the 
corriinunity (see box). 

• May I4th-i3ih , The EFXl council 
of ministers will discuss what liead- 
ing.s vhould he included in the 
wider Ciatl negotiations. Tins will 
■he the first rinie that the com- 
inuniiv will feel the pressuie 
formallY to admit (iait negotia- 
tiems on agriculture, based on work 
which the agncultural depaitmcnt 
of the Brussels commission has just 
begun. 

• Mav 16th-18lh : The preparatory 
corriniittee of Gatt—inelegantly 
known as Prepcoiii—will meet to 
■hear what the commission negotia¬ 
tor, Mr Theudorus Hijzen, has to 
report from the council meeting 
in Brussels. 


Brussels 

asernge* sincr they are rif»w geiieially 
higher than the corniiidn external tariff, 
(luMigh inch’sidual products wheie this is 
nor .so and tlie effect of Bniaiirs cxtiii- 
sioii of preferences to KEG pTelerenlial 
areas remain to be argin d about 'fhe 
big argument will be over Britain’s 
bound tariffs on some farm products 
which w'lll now' change either into 
higher tariffs cir into uiiqiiantifiable 
variable levir.s on irnport.s as a result 
of adopting the community’s common 
farm policy 

Ad hoc arrangenu Ills will be nuide 
for the countries nrgoiiatiiig with the 
Njiu to meet 111 cominitie/' from time 
lo lirm Even so the poorer louiitrics 
f(<*l excluded by j bilateral piocedure 
which mostly iroolves oniplaiiits by 
major siippliris lo the critrin-HMiity and 
they will therefore seek have meet¬ 
ings under articJi 241 , revived as 
soon as possible after 24 h) is finished 
w'llh - if that ever happens (Because of 
faulty tiJiisiiiission from Brussels the 
nijinhcnng of these (Jatl articles w'as 
garbled in The Economist last week.) 


• June 30th-July I si. The council 
of iiiinisters will meet to complete 
the conimissioirs negotiating man¬ 
date. 

• july and 23th An intermittent 
marathon meeting of Prejjcom will 
take place in (Geneva . this is 
generally cxpcctc'd to aiiive at 
deadlock, meaning that REG 
negotiators w'ill miss much of the 
usual month of 

• August as holiday. 

• Septcmhei 12th-14th. 7 he farst 
meeting « f top negotiators (Sir 
Christopher Soanics will represent 
the enmnnimty) will convene m 
Tokyo. 

It lx a safe assumption that when 
the EEC council meets m May the 
.American trade legi.slation aimed at 
giving President Nixon a negotiating 
iiiandate lo offer reciprocal concessions 
wi)] still he in an infant stage (see 
page iij If IS nearly as safe to assume 
that by the time the Nine are up 
against fheir self-imposed deadline at 
the end of June the American legisla¬ 
tion will still l>e labouring its way 
through Congress On each occa.slon 
the community will have a ch.ance to 
nudge American thinking along lines 
of Europe's choosing if the ministers 
of the Nine can bring themselves to 
agree on lx)ld concessions 'v»hich the 
Americans might feel encouraged to 
match. 
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Euratom 

Four-year breather 

Euratom, the common maiket's nucieai 
agency, got the shot in the arm this 
week lliat it has craved these jiast live 
years. 'The agreement on a lour-ycar 
Budget that was reached at dawn on 
Tuesday by the Nine's science ministers 
will provide a welionie boost for the 
morale of Knralonrs woikers , after 
years of annual, and sometimes 
monthly, hnance progiamnu's they had 
come to the point of believing that 
Euratom was on the verge of being 
scrapped altogethei Now they are in 
business again, e\en if it is not on a very 
grand scale. 

Htitaiii, Fiance and Holland each 
wanted the agency .sharply pruned, so 
sharp]' indeed that many feared it 
would die if the\ got their way. In the 
end a compromise soluiion, put for¬ 
ward by the Belgians, was adoyited 
which gave conces.sjoiis to the primers 
on one or two points but safeguarded 
most of the provisions pul forward b\ 
the commission 

The new' programme is composed of 
three parts and will cost a total of ovei 
£7oni I'he first jiart coruerns main]) 
nuclear pio|etts winch w'lll proside 
work for i,.|4o people on a budget of 
£38 ;jni. The projects to he underlaken 
in tlie '•econd part, cniplnying 20*j 
scienti.sts at a lost of about C8 cjin, will 
not he ilnallv selected until April but 
will cerlamlv he both luuleai and non- 
nuclc'ar in diaiader 'The projei ts in 
the third part, winch have \el to he 
apjHoved. will not he earned out ai ans 
of Fairatom's four rescartli centres in 
ItaK, (rennanv, Holland and Belgium 
but III national lesrairh laboratoiic's , 





A German view of the French and Bntish approach 


about £4.f)ni has hern cat marked for 
these. 

'The adoption of this iirograniine 
represerts (jinte a \ictoiv for the com- 
inissioirs president, M (^rloli, and the 
commissioner with responsibility for 
.scientific research, Herr Dahrendorf 
Although they would have liked a five- 
year budget and had to settle for four 
\ears in the teeth of British demands 
foi three, and although they have also 
made concessions to Britain over a 
project designed to procliu e energy m 
the form of hydic»gcii fiom wMter, they 
liiive ensured the continuance of the 
(<»iumunity‘s only joint sci'*nlific 
\enture And in doing so they hope to 


Murschatz, Di» Zeit 

have kept the jobs of i,c)oo of tlie 1,948 
people emplosed by Euratom 

To be weighed again.st this, however, 
are doubts about the sc'alc 011 w'hich 
Euratom is to operate Four research 
cciitre-H arc to be run for four years on 
a budget of some ilyoni 'Fhe likely 
gross expenditure on the Ihiitcd King- 
eJom Atomic F^iieigy Authority's 
resCfirch estahlislinient at Harw'ell over 
the next four yeais is m the region ol 
£8om, and Harwell is long established 
and iiM) hope to recoup some £3^101 
in profits over that yxTiod Thiless 
Euratom is beefed up fairly regularly it 
may not prove large enough to do much 
useful research. 


Key indicators : The Nine—how they compare on inflation 




All consumer prices I 


Food prices 

1 


Wanes 



Latest 3 

Index 

*’4 change on 

Index 

7o change on 

Irrdex 

% change on 

No one m Europe was domg 

months 

1970 

3 mths 

year 

1970- 

3 mths 

year 

1970- 

3 mths 

year 

very much better at 


100 


ago 

100 


ago 

100 


ago 

controlling i pwarci pressures 


. 


— 

■ 

. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

on prices and wages than 

Germany 

113 

2 

1 6; 

113 

1 2 

+ 8 

126t 

+ i 

4- 8 

they were when we last 

France 

115* 

1 2 

1 7 

117 

1 2i 

+ 81 

127t 

■1 2i 

+in 

reported Indeed, most 

Britain 

12U 

1 21 

^ 7i 

125* 

1 2 

1 9 

136* 

4 3 

4 17 

continental countries were 

Italy 

114 

1 2i 

-1 7 

113t 

3 

+ 71 

127** 

4 3} 

4-lOi 

doing rather worse—and if 

Holland 

119 

1 2i 

i 7i 

113 

f 2J 

-1- 6i 

129 

+ n 

Fin 

very often food was 

Belgium 

113* 

1' 2 

f 6 

114* 

-h 2 

+ 8 

127** 

+ 3i 

4 14 

largely to blame, this was 

Denmark 

115 

' 2 

1 61 

121 

+ 2 

4 10 

130* 

4- 4 

412 

not 8u m either France 01 

Italy 

Ireland 

122 

t- H 

+ 8 

124 


Fin 

131* 

+ 3 

+ 15 

United States 

109* 

-1 1 

‘+‘31 

1TO* 

1 i 

+’5 

116* 

■■ ■:r2'" 

”+‘7i 


Japan 

113 

1 1 

1- 4 

111 


+ 2 

133* 

F 2i 

4 14 


Index numbers (not seasonally adiusted) refer to the three months to November, 1972. except 


*f2nd quarter) 

**f3rd quarter) 

i(October) and t(December) Wages refer to hourly rates In 


manufacturing, except those for Denmark. Ireland and United States which are hourly earnings 


and those for Japan which are monthfy 

earrungs 
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‘*>bur boartl has just rejected the equivalent of £l/)0^ 

extra sannqg per employed 

Could this be you at your next AGM’’’ Howcanyou niowe? 

In u situation where lx)th Government and industry You could move your entire business or |ust 

must |oin the fight against inflation, what better could onemaiordepartment.or keepa headollice in ixindon 
you do for your business than get on with cutting and expand other departments outside, or keep 

costs wherewer possible And that could well mean asmall contact office in Jxmdon and move out 
moving out of London everything else 

Fact What should you do fintl 

Modern oflia space in central London now costs Call IX)B now Make an appointment lor a prelinv 

l!7-t’10persq ft ormore inary discussion ofyour specific needs, read some of 

Fact the specialist literature that IX)R provides for clients 

Elsewhere, first class modern otfice uu ommodation Next 

often costs lcss.than Jtl 50sq ft If you want to look deeper, IX)B v ill helpyou assess 

Fact t he eamomic and other arguments tor moving, 

Most businesses have departments that do not need in preparation for a full feasibility study 
to operate in central London LOB can final ly advise yi >u on 1 he programme and 

far* implementation of your move. 

LOR helps management assess the leasibility of IX)B 

decentralisation, where, how and whm moves should lOR has not only t he largest olfice property register 

be made. in the U K but also a fund of statistical and other 


Fact 

LOB'S experience is unique, its advice is tree 

Why are you in Londont 

Sky rocketing rents and t he communications 
revolution have probably negated many valid 
reasons why your business should have to operate 
in Central London 

How much does Central London cost you’ 

Up to £1,000 extra per employee p/a The figure is 
based on difference in rental costs at 120 sq ft/per 
employee.rates, difference in secretari^ wages, 
differ ence in Staff turnover rates, recruitment costs, 
absenteeism, and productivity incre^es due to 
improved working and living conditions out of Ixmdon 


informal ion, par ticularly in the fields ol transport and 
communication IXIB works in close liaison with the 
Post Office, transport services, Government 
Departments and Local Authorities 

1X.>B has already helped 1,200 firms move out of 
central London There is a stock ofease histories for 
you to study You can be put in touch with people who 
have decentralised and are happy to share their 
experiences 

The next rnone. 

Is yours. 

The Location of Offices Bureau. 

> 7 rhiincvrvl.an(.‘ l.on<Jfm Wl'2AINSTcl 01 40 ') 2421 
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In Urna a majestic 
new Sheraton Hotel opens Marchl 



Come to fascinating Lima and stay at the 
fabulous new Lama-Sheraton. Right downtown, 
yet within easy reach of many of Peru’s grc*ati'st 
historical and modem sights. 

40G air-conditioned guest rooms. Outd(M)r 
swimming pool. Sauna. Shopping an-ade. Fim* 
restaurants. Convention facilities. Nf‘arby tennis 
and golf. 

For reservations, in the United Kingilom,ask 
C^'rator for FREEFONE 2067. 

()r have your travel agent call. 

fi 

Hold 

•.HI HATt)N AND 'NN ^ MW I'VVifd '.IHVlLl ru HT 



Brief Books 
order form 

This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

Counter Terrorism 

li was Fdmund Buike, living in another time of revolutionary 
violence, icmuikcd that when your neighbour's house is on tire. 

It can do no harm to let the hoses spray a little on your own It was 
sound advice Political violence is contagious. Ferfonsm is no longci 
something hapot ning "over there/' hut a menace to all western 
societies How ^an it be contained*’ 

Vat 

On April Isi. 1U73 Rniair goes over to Vat Value added tax is a tax 
that con.suniers w.ll pay on eservthing except food, lents, houses, fuel, 
power, fares, newspapers btx^ks and gold Vat is being introduced 
because the taxes it is replacing, purchase tax and selective employ 
mem tax, arc indiiect taxes which distort the economics of the 
production and distribution of goods and services Most European 
countries use Vat, and it is the common market's common indirect 
tax Heie's why, and how Vat will wx»rk 


Please send me the following Brief Books: 


2 Lurope(4/69) 

3. Devaluation (6/68 
4 Communications 
(10/69) 

5. Race Relations (7/68) 

8. Gold (7/70) 

9. Road Safety (11/68) 

11. Technological 

Forecasting (1/69) 

12. Life Assurance (9/69) 

13 Taxation (2/69) 

14 Communism (3/69) 

16 Student Revolt (1/70) 

17. Common Market 

(2/70) 

18. Prisons (12/69) 

19 Education (2/71) 

20 Ideologies (7/70) 


- 21 Management (7/70) 

22 Election'70(7/70) 

23. Defence (1/71) 

24. Revolution in Latin 

America (4/71) 

25 Cuba (8/71) 
26.011(7/71) 

27. Sta^ation—Britain's 
way out (8/71) 

- 28. Industrial Relations 
(9/71) 

— 29. Counter terrorism 

(10/72) 

30. Urban traffic (7/72) 

-31. Britain from figures 

(10/72) 

32. Value added tax 
(10/72) 


Please send me the following Economist reprints: 

The half forgotten army (Jan *71) — 

Britain Into Europe (July *71) 

The next 40 years (April *72) 

Spain (June 72) 

Please also send -- Brief Book Binders .(r> £1 each 


name 


address 


1 enclose cheque/postal order tor 


Rates (including pontage) 

Brief Books: inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 4Sp(US$l 25) 
Economic rnprints; inland and surlacc mail 30p, airmail 45p 
(US51 25). Under: surface mail £1 (IJSS2 75) 


( ((IK»inisi 


Th« Economist 
Publications Oopartmont 
25 St. Jamoa'a Straat 
London SW1A1HG 
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Southern Telei'ision 






Gatena^tothe 
United KingdcMn Market 



About 10% of all retail spending in the 
United Kingdom occurs in the shops of the Southern 
Television Area. Neither too big nor too small, 
the South provides the ideal starting point for the 
European manufacturer to launch into the 
U.K. market. 

Distribution, economic and social conditions 
closely reflect those of London - where the cost of 
launching would be much higner 

We offer very easy access Our major ports - 
Southampton, Dover, Folkestone, Newhaven present 
a gateway only 60km away from the Continent 


4^^ 

In addition, we can provide essential /O 
information about the U K market 
and The U.K media system ® / 

including television, in the form 
of a comprehensive slide / ^ 

presentation y ^ ^ 

Why not find out more by X 
completing the coupon ? y vy 


/ 



/ r © 
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The uncertain cost 
of flying 

that H()A(. reservations'* against Americans. Pan American 
I want to go to New York in World Airu-avs has criticised 
April.” the whole new HDAC- tanft as 

“ 1 hat will be return at “simply too low to make 
our new rates, sir " economic sense'’ 

“Hello, hello. Pan American? The new Civil Aviation 


IS openly selling £62 tickets over 
the counter lor flights after 
April 1 st, and although reserva¬ 
tions clerks do warn customers 
that they may be asked to pay 
more should the Americans 
refuse to approve the British 
fares, they also tell them that 
BOAC is unlikely to chase all of 
them up if the worst happens 
Buy Now and Get Away With 
It might be the best slogan for 
bargain hunters. 

lata battle 

The dispute about North Atlantic 
air fares had been going 
on behind closed doors for 


stop the inroads that charter 
airlines are making into 
scheduled traffic. The commer¬ 
cial structure of air transport 
IS based on a growth market 
expanding at an average of 
14 'f - 15 'V a year. This rale 
has been sustained remarkably 
steadily since the war, with the 
occasional bad year quickly 
offset by fastcr-than-average 
expansion in subsequent years. 
North Atlantic traffic has grown 
at rates usually well above the 
industry average, but in the past 
few years much of that has been 
creamed off by a si^tacular 
increase in charter tratfic, w^hich 


It must be a bad line, did you Authontv in Britain should at least four years, until BOAC is now equal to about a third 


say /91 SO return'*” not have allowed a situation in exasperation resorted to a of scheduled business 

'*Vcs sir, new fares just to develop where either itself public showdown, 't he Inter- 1 he airlines have tried to 


approved by our government.” 

“Dons, there must be a 
mistake, look up the fares in 
the timetable, vi'ill vou^” 


or the longer-established, and 
vety powerful, American Givil 
Aeronautics Board had publicly 
to lose face The British arc 


national Air 1 ransport Associa¬ 
tion has several times seemed 
on the verge of agreeing to cut 
fares, only for BOAC^ to be 


fighi It bv a rail of special 
holiday fares of diabolical com¬ 
plexity, the upshot of which is 
that about 70 'r of passengers 


“It savs £183 60 return to 
New York here, Mr Mugwump. 
Ve.s, 1 am looking ar the economy 
section' first class return is 
£336 10 1 here’s a little foot¬ 
note saying that those low rates 
YOU were quoted do not have 
government approval yet.” 

“But Ban American lust told 


obviously relying on the tradi¬ 
tional emotional appeal of low 
atr fares to the American public, 
and BOAC has caught the mood 
by heavily advertising return 
fares of as little as £S 9 , without 
going to too much trouble to 
point out that these are to 
Boston, not New Y'ork These 


descticd at the eleventh hour 
by Its erstwhile allies and out¬ 
voted in committee. An airline 
in this situation has either to 
bow to matonty opinion or use 
Its veto BOAC shifted from the 
hrst to the second course last 
year, with the result that lata 
could neither introduce new 


on scheduled flights are now 
travelling on souk form of 
cut-price fare Allowing for first 
class travel, only about one 
passenger in five pays the 
normal economy fare. 

I'he yield per seat is there- 
lore much lower than it looks, 
but the scheduled airlines, just 


me they had, and I f'cad in the 
papers that the (Tovcrnnient 
had approved the BOAt^ lares 
here.” 


advertisements have angered the 
Americans, who consider that 
they break a gentlemen’s agree¬ 
ment not to advertise fares 


fares nor prolong the life of the 
old ones -which lapsed auto¬ 
matically on February 1 st Fares 
arc now out of lata’s hands. 


because they are scheduled, 
are not getting the normal 
financial offset to low yields, 
which IS high loads The 


* ‘ Appa ren th cat h government 
has appioved a different set of 
fares and mm neither wants to 
ffive wav Shall t ring 1 rans 
world Airlines? 1 hcv recenilv 
guaranteed to charge the lowest 
approved lares, once anyone 
knows what they arc Why has 
your lace gone that shade of 
red, Mr Mugwump’'' Shall I 
pul oil vour inp^” 


until they have been oificially 
approved But as the Americans 
have, m the past, broken that 
agreement whenever u suited 
them, BOAC is not repentant. 

i he campaign has forced the 
Americans to submit much 
lower fates to their Civil 
Aeronautics Board than either 
Ban Am or 1 rans World Airlines 
had originally intended BOAC 


to be determined by govern¬ 
ments between themselves; and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
emissaries have been trying to 
drum up support in Furopc for 
the American view before faang 
up to the British who, it 
must be said, are not in a 
compromising mood. 

The argument for cutting air 
fares is based on the ne^ to 


common-carrier element in 
scheduled flying means that air¬ 
lines arc obliged to provide a 
regular service even at times 
when few people want to use it. 
BOAC reckons that if a scheduled 
airline is doing its job properly, 
providing sufficient seats and 
flights to perform its common- 
earner fuiiLtioii adequately, it 
must be prepared for average 


An American team from the 
Civil Aernnaiitics Boaid, which 
has been workmg its way round 
the F uropean capitals, on 
'J hursday started talks in Lon¬ 
don 1 he British and American 
governments have cheerfully 
manoeuvred themselves into an 
impasse over North Atlantic 
air fares, and this is having a 
disastrous eflest on bookings. 
By internal lonal agreement, 
airlines may only flv between 
one countrs and another at fares 
appmved hv both governments 
As the rules stand, there is no 
way for the Hriiisb Overseas 
Airwavs (kirporaiion to charge 
one set of fares, and American 
airlines another As a compnv 
mise, BOAC. has offered to 
charge more to Amcricun 
passengers coming to Britain 
than ii does to British ones 
going to America, but this has 
becD attacked in the Ignited 
Slates air unfair discrimination 
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OMifiised cwn* 
vtlio has the kiwest feres 
to theUSA, nobody has 
the hivrest feres 
totheUSAT 

Hie woilife most experienced airiine 

^FanAin. 


loads through the year of not 
much more than 50' t . lew 
airlines would dispute this 
Fares that will allow an air¬ 
line to break even at 50' r loads 
are calculated to drive passen¬ 
gers wholesale into the arms of 
charter operators, whose cost¬ 
ings are based on something 
nearer 80' r loads. Some air¬ 
lines accept this as inevitable 
and say that travellers who 
want the luxury and con¬ 
venience ot a scheduled service, 
and a reserve of empty seats for 
last-minute bookings, must be 
prepared to pay more tor it, 
and put up with iewer flights, 
llX'A’s Mr Charles 'lillinghast 
has long been an exponent of 
this view Ihc last prop4>sals 
put to lata by the American 
airlines before BO AC broke 
up the party did in fact re¬ 
commend cutting out the 
cheapest excursion tickets the 
long stay ones now available 
on scheduled flights, on the 
ground that these passengers 
were simply not profitable. 

VC'ere this argument io prevail, 
air tralhc would become a 
business in which the maionty 
of seats were sold wholesale 
in bulk to travel agents, who 
then retailed them in holiday 
packages, while the scheduled 
network was cut back to a 
skeleton service provided lor 
the nucleus of travellers w'llling 
to pax lor extra convenience 
It IS a plausible concept, but 
an unworkable one given the 
present si/e of aircraft. 1 he jets 
in operation now cun hold 500 
seals, and bigger ones are on the 
wav BOAC has argued, with 
considerable siibilctY, that 
airlines should drop their ob* 


session with increasing yields 
and concentrate on ways of 
increasing loads 1 he operating 
costs of the Boeing 747s and 
other wjdc^bodied yets are on 
average one-third lower than 
those of the narrow-bodied air 
craft they arc replacing 'J his 
oflcrs the first opportunity lot 
more than a decade to go for a 
dramatic increase in traflic 
through a dramatic decrease in 
fares. 

Apex 

What BOACI has proposed is 
to reserve 60'. of scats for 
ordinary scheduled traffic of the 
kind that gives average loads 
of 50'r and pays a relatively 
high fare 1 he remaining 40' r 
would then be offered at very 
low lares to passengers pre^ 
pared to accept them on non¬ 
common-earner terms. 1 his 
means booking and paying lor 
seats up to three months in 
advance, and losing the right 
to a full refund if the biKiking 
IS cancelled Farly biKiking has 
several commercial ad\ an luges 
it gives the airlines a guaranteed 
load, so that they can forecast the 
capacitx needed with more 
accuracy, cash in advance, for 
which any business is grateful, 
and some curb on that plague 
of all an lines, the no-show 
passenger who books on several 
flights and turns up for only one 
I'he present BOACl proposal is 
for a 2S* ( cancellation fee, 
enough to discourage most 
people 

'1 he scheme is probably too 
complicated to work, the con¬ 
cept of elasticitx of demand 
appears to have gone to BOAC V 
head and pindiiced a horribly 


How confusing cun you 
complicated lunlf loi these 
advance pm chase 'Apexi lares 
which yigs up and down accord¬ 
ing to the lime of yeai 1 he 
idea is t( discourage tralhc ai 
peak peiiods when aircraft are 
full anywax and the scheduled 
airlines are glad to see charier 
operators take the overlloiv i he 
rc-quircnient that tickets must be 
for a minimum stay of 14 days is 
designed to put off some i>f the 
business traffic that iiorniullv 
pays full fare, although the 
concept IS an obvious boon to 
businessmen \ Jaiining sales trips 
well ahead. But however extra 
ordinaly the gyrations ol the 
BOAC. tarifll, as shown on the 
chart, It IS at least a con 
siruclive attempt to meet charter 
competition and at the saine 
time pass on some ol the cost 
benefits ol the new yets to the 
customers 

The Ainericcii airlines have 
challenged the basis of BOAC.'s 
calculations, but have nex^erthe^ 
less felt obliged to tile their oxvti 
Apex fares, which the Cavil 
Aeronautics Board has approved 
1 heir fares arc higher, although 
ilieir costs arc a.'tualK lower 
than BCMC's Pan American 
has put out the loi lowing, 
figures 

C.osts per ton mile 1 S ecu is 
( apacitx 1 tat he 
flown earned 
Pan American 37 2 1^4 

BOAc: 4t 6 23 2 

Lufthansa 51.0 30 2 

Lufthansa is important because 
It IS said to be pressing the 
Americans lot fare cuts as big 
as those pioposcd bv BOAC. 
but without anv of the advanced 
bixiking n-sinctions. If the 
Americans are asked how the 
P.uro^x'ans can propose such 
'ow fares with such high costs, 
they say they are subsidised 

1 his dot-s not square with the 
ctoiiomic yusTilicaiion prcpaicd 
by KOAC^ it argues that if 


Ajvx atliieves loads of 85'* in 
the seats allocated to cut price 
passengers, these siats could 
profit dblx be sold at fares 
aciiiulh below going charter 
tales, giving a veut round fare 
not much aboxc the j(,6() return 
mark Bii. “issius entirely ex¬ 
ternal to the scheduled air¬ 
line mdiisirv make it fiolitically 
desirable for B()A(. to depart 
from it«> ideal pricing principles 
and to iharge Ajkx passengers 
more than they need pu\ to vield 
a reasonablv coiiifiensaiorv return 
on llieir full long term ptT- 
passengcT costs" In other 
words, rates have been pushed 
up a bit to meet American 
ohyections 

BOAC., which has more 
capacitv available iiow' than it 
has had for many vears. is 
calcLilaiing on pulling a huge 
amount of traffic in from the 
charter operators Most people 
would prefer for a whole variety 
of leasoiis to fl\ with a scheduled 
raitiei than a chartei airline, 
and would pay a premium of up 
to 20' * to do so 1 he charier 
business has boomed because 
the preniiuni for a schcdulol 
flight IS now' nearer ^00'f. 
Since chaitei rates caniu*t come 
a great di al lower than they are 
now, the BOAC. fares should put 
a number of charter airlines 
out of business. 

1 he Americans, parin ularly 
Fan American which has been 
selling off large numbers of even 
its new' yets, arc al reads carrying 
all the passengers they can 
handle at certain nines of the 
year. So ihev will not gain as 
much from cutting fares as 
BOAC^ w'lll i he Americans have 
complained that BCW will 
never succeed in limiting its 
Apex passengers to oiiL 40'r> 
of capacitx, but will soon he 
carrying nearly all its passengers 
at fares onc-third those ruling 
now Strictly enire nous, that 
w as the object 


1 The SVzm who flew charter 




1 Hfjw chiirter tidffic has ctciinicd off 
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The British computers 
Die Britischen Datenverarbeitungsanlagen 
I elaboratori britannici 
Les ordinateurs britanniques 
De Britse Computers 
Na Riomhairl Breataineacha 
De britiske Datamaskiner 


The European computers. 
Bulk in Britain. 


You II find the IBM System/370 Model 135 
working away in all corners of the Common 
Market to many Europeans, it's first choice in its 
field 

And the much larger Model 168, another 
British-built IBM machine, also goes to the EEC. 

That’s all pretty important for tfie British 
computer industry Its also important for Britain's 
exports and technology. 

For instance, the 135 and the 168 are both 
built in IBM's Havant plant And IBM's major plant 
m Gieenock in Scotland manufactures many 
laignand important peripheral machinesfoi 
computer systems. These plants bought £9'/a 
million ot gaxfs and material for manufacturing 
alone in Britain bst vear 


And production is going up. This year’s Model 
135 target at Havant, for example, is over three 
times that of last year, while 168 production will 
also show a considerable increase. 

IBM’s two British manufacturing plants 
exported between them equipment realising 
more than £75 million last year. Employing over 
3,000 people in the process. 

In fact, exports accounted for close to 90% of 
everything produced by the IBM United Kingdom 
plants. (Which in money terms more than balances 
the IBM UK import-export trade.) 

And these exports go mainly to the countries 
of the enlarged EEC No wonder IBM’s British 
computer technology is recognised as making a 
large contribution in Europe. 


IBM 

IBM United Kingdom Limited 
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It's those currencies again 

What remains of the Smithsonian exchange parities should get a decent burial. 
The end looks near 


Will good sense in the ministration of the international 
monetary system never prevail ? This week has seen 
quite ridiculous and undignified attempts to hold the 
D-mark and yen against the market by an ever-incrcasing 
labyiinth of exchange controls and penalties rather than 
taking the practical step of floating. The Clermans have 
indulged in lengthy emergency meetings of their financial 
and central bank experts, only to come up with a multi¬ 
plicity of mouse-like measures and promises of more. The 
Japanese have gone to the extreme of begging foreign 
buyers of their goods (even ships) to withhold payment. 

Not siirpiisingly, none of these antics impressed the ex¬ 
change markets. To them, at least, it has been evident 
all along that the package of “ fixed " exchange panties, 
put togethei after a lot of political horsc-tracling at the 
Smithsonian meeting in December, iqyi, could not be 
made to stick for long. As The Economist went to press 
on Thursday pressures on both the D-mark and the yen 
were as hard as e\'er aftci inter\ention to the tunc of 
over $4 billion in just over a week in Frankfurt and per¬ 
haps $1 billion in Tokyo’s much tighter market. Indeed, 
when the markets finally closed on Thursday, the mark 
pu.shed through its ceiling and the total outflow of dollars 
into the reserve coffers of Europe and Japan must have 
considerably exceeded the $6 billion drain that followed 
the decision to float the pound last siinimer. And 
this time round the end of the drain was nowhere in 
.sight. No wonder, then, that despite all the official 
declarations to the contrary, observers were predicting 
either a float or a tw^o-tier market for Germany. A float 
could do what America’s trade negotiator, Mr William 
Eberle, is unlikely to be able to clo unaided in Tokyo 
this week and precipitate the yen’s upvaluation. 

Germany’s reluctance to float shows how the politicians 
and attitudes have changed in Bonn. Just because Dr 
Karl Schiller was a floater, Herr Helmut Schmidt is 
emphatically not. But, also, German manufacturers arc 
obdurate that the D-mark has moved up quite enough— 
and, to be fair, Germany’s payments arc no longer in 
sub^antial surplus. This, however, should not be an 
argument again.st floating if you think the market gets 
it right. And, even if you don’t, the market gets it Tighter 
than anything else in the end. Moreover, the politicians 
inhibitions arc not shared by the practical mi)ney men. 
Germany’s bankers are not keen to float, but most reckon 
now that a float is by far the best (and probably the only 


workable) choice left 

Very much a second best alternative for Germany 
would be a two-tier exchange .system Tokyo might still 
sit tight, pretending nothing had happened, but the Dutch 
and the Swiss would almost certainly have to follow the 
Ciermans. The Dutch would need to expand their narrow 
“ O-guilder ” market for non-resident transactions in 
Dutch domestic bonds into a full financial market, em¬ 
bracing virtually all normal capital-account transactions 
plus, perhaps (as in France), w'orkers' remittances, travel 
and the exchange of banknotes, Switzerland, too, would 
have to go, however reluctantly. The premium on the 
Swiss franc against its old parity h.'cS already jumped into 
ihe 7 to 8 per cent range that the politicians say is un¬ 
acceptable ; they have been trying to clase their ears to 
the squeals of the Swiss watchmakers. 

I’he one country that should refuse to be .stampeded into 
a two-tier is Britain. It w'ould be outside our tradition, 
ill-suited to our machinery of contnil and, above all, not 
in our interests. We are in no position to arrive at any 
realLstic commercial" rate for sterliAig at this stage. 
The more sophisticated a country’.s money markets, the 
harder it is to impose a successful two-tier market. The 
Swi.ss certiiinly ha\e no illu.sions on this last point. Nor 
e\ndently has the Bundesbank. 

The Americans are trying to man.tain a low profile. 
But obviously iheir own preference is for a D-mark float, 
as their Secietary of the Treasury, Mr George Shultz, 
made clear to the Ciermans hist Frida> For the moment, 
however, they do not want to be the ones to force it. 
Their embarras.smrnl is that they have now to .swallow 
Mr Nixons iLssrrlion 14 months ago : that the 
Smithsonian realignment of cunencies wiis “ the most 
significant monetary^ achievement in the histcjry of the 
w'orld.'* So, as Mr Shultz confirmed on Wednesday, the 
Federal Re.serve has been allov/ed to do the “ decent ” 
thing and inteivene in the market over the past 10 days, 
at times conspic uously, but only in very modest amounts. 
The AmcTKaiis have also, if they have any good sense, to 
fend off the childi-sh faith in some quarters that there 
should be a second Smitfiscinian. The one lesson that 
:»hould be learned from the past year’s experience is that 
an embittered, politically bargained pact on exchange 
parities is utterly untenable and merely gives an invitation 
to what central bankers like to call speculators but are 
only astute managers of money 
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Boomtime for investment—at last 

There are now real prospects, at long last, of a sharp upturn in Britain's manufacturing 
investment in 1973—provided Mr Barber will be bold enough to allow it 


If businessmen can keep the confidence they were exuding 
when quizzed by the Confederation of British Industry 
last month, there will at last be an encouraging boost 
in industrial investment this year. The replies to the 
CBrs January questions capital spending arc much 
more cht*erful than those given to the licpartment of 
Trade iuid Industry l;cst November and December A 
change ol heart over tins time would be quite logical. 
(Irowtli in invcslmeiii always lags behind growth in the 
economy as a whole, as the chart shows Industrialists 
wait until (:i|mcity shortages arc on the doorstep rather 
than the hoii/on, so as to save on interest costs and get 
the latest m new plant. The *23 per cent of respondents 
who think that their output next year will be restrained 
by lack of siifricicnt plant, unless they invest more, is 
now' near the peaks set in 1964 and iqbq. And the balance 
of 30 per cent of ie.s|Kindents cxpeclmg to invest more 
rather than less in plant and machinery during the next 
year is an nll-time high by quite a large margin. 

There are, howTver, a number of “ ifs.” The CJBI 
questionnaire straddled the announcement of stage two ; 
some answers coulrl have been changed by it. On past 
experience, the* tlBTs trends .should have pointed to a 
rise in investment .spending from the middle of This 

did not occur, hut probably it should not have been 
expected to Companies have been holding off from 
actual cheque-signing until they can take advantage of 
100 per cent depreciation allow'iinLes (in force since the 
la.st budgetJ against corporation t«'ix under the new imputa¬ 
tion sy.slem that is due to come into force on Apnl 6th 
The corporation tax rate will probably go up then from 
40 to 50 per cent For ctmipames reporting in the 
calendai year, the m;ixiinum ad\'antage lay m delaying 
spending until after the end of 197'2, that the jump 
should come in the first quarter ol 11)73 For companies 
with years ending in March, there icmains an incentive to 
defer spending until Apnl, there should be a jump 
in the second quarter The Economist wils heavily criticised 
by ministers for pointing out this arithmetic la.st spring, 


and for forecasting a conscquicnt considerable deferment 
in investment. It will be some montlis before the full 
extent of this deferment can be calculated, but present 
indications suggest that it was damagingly large. 

The deferred orders may now come with a rush. If 
so, the investment boom in 1973 will be even more 
marked, compared with 1972, than it would otherwise 
have been. And our chart shows how very marked invest¬ 
ment booms have been anyhow. Manufacturing invest¬ 
ment grew by about 15 per cent in real terms in 1956, 
i960, 1961 and 1964. Deflation choked off the 1964-05 
bcKjrn prematurely, and the 1969 up.swing was based 
on a paltiy upswing in the economic cycle. Inve.stment 
now appears to have regained the cyclical violence of the 
ic)5os and early 1960s—Labour managed in moderate 
the downswings as well as the upswings—so we could 
be in for two years of 15 per cent or so real growth in 
manufacturing investment. 

It is badly needed. After nine years without a real 
inve.stmcnt boom Bntain is littered with outdated plant. 
Only one in five of Britain's metal-cutting machine tools 
is less than five years old, compared with one in three 
in Germany and more than half in Japan. 

The three main possible restraints on a prolonged invest¬ 
ment boom are the low level of profits, doubts about 
continued growth, and possible fears of lack of govern¬ 
ment control over the balance of payments or demand 
inflation. Our chart shows how the share of company 
trading profits in gro.s.s domestic product has declined 
in the pa.st decade. This is a phenomenon common to 
all the large western economic.s—about the only fact to 
emerge from another flatulent meeting of the National 
Kconomic Development Council on Wednesday—but 
trading profits in Bnlam arc now only aliout loj-ii per 
cent of the net capital employed by companies. This 
is not enough to provide for depreciation and an adequate 
return on capital It would be just enough if the inflation 
rate were reduced to about 3 per cent ; meanwhile, it 
would be better if control of profit maigins were not to 



What the C6i expects 


Jan ~Dct Jan 

1972 1972 1973 

balance of increases over decreases in 

output value* 

-1-23 

4 42 

+56 

new orders* 

+ 17 

+38 

4 57 

export orders* 

+ 16 

+24 

+38 

forecast investment int 
plant and 

machinery 3 

+ 17 

+30 

buildings 

-17 

+ 2 

4 4 

average home 
pneest 

+36 

+63 

+30 

average export 
pricest 

+38 

+50 

+ 30 


of firms working befow capacity 

71 59 52 

of firms expecting shortages m 
plant 11 16 23 

skilled labour 10 13 22 

4 monthM IntJit f? monra* 4 months 


Investment up. profit down 
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be taken too far. But the steady increase in the capital/ hard to see advantage to companies in the CBl proposal, 
output ratio suggests also that capital ought to be better except when the corporation tax rate is known to be 
used. A low share of profits in gdp is not likely to restrain going up This wa.s true last year, with the change in the 
investment through simple lack of cash in the company tax system, but that Ls past hLstoiy The pioposal has 
till. The trouble is lack of return on capital. The deprecia- little point now, and could be very inconvenient for the 
tion allowances, loo per cent in the first year for plant Inland Revenue. 

and machinery, are a generous booster ; and the change T’he much bigger danger is that this belated good 
to value-added tax will give industry a once-for all cash news about the prospects for investment—combined with 
flow bonus (at the expense of the Exchequer, not con- the fear that some of the demand from it might spill 
sumers) of about £50um in the second quarter of 1Q73, over into demand for imported machinery—could cause 
ju.st when the change to the new corporation tax will the Chancellor to go slow' in his budget. It is quite 
stop being a dusincentive to invest. probable that imports of machinery will be heavy. The 

The CBI, in its budget representations {see page 78), CBI survey suggests that there is a shortage of capacity 
urges that the receipt of capital allowances should be in the Bnlish capital goods industry itself. The situation 
brought forward from the moment the tax bill is paid is rather similar to Mr Maudling’s investment boom— 
to the moment the investment is made, usually about 18 and balance of payments ciisis—year of 1964: except 
months earlier. This would give companies an enormous that this time wc have a devaluation already under the 
once-off casli injection. They are about to get one anyhow belt. But it will be tragic if Britain shies away from the 
from Vat, so this is a bad suggestion for 1973. It might shadow' oi expansion, precisely because it has again been 
be more of a candidate for 1974, when the investment .so long delayed Our conclusion for policy ls that these 
b(X)m may need some sustenance, but there are doubts figures emphasise the need for the liudgc't to reaffirm 
about the idea in principle even for then. The 18-inonth the 5 per cent grow'th target, and to take the reflationary 
delay merely reflects the fact that tax is paid heatily in measures needed to achieve it. And the premise of no 
arrears, which is itself a privilege. The CBI also wants changes in investment incentives before 1978 should be 
100 per cent first-yea»' depreciation to be transformed to repeated, and supported by Labour. If the British economy 
completely free depreciation If 100 per cemt first-year is to get on to a virtuous circle of growth, we must not 
creates a tax loss, this can be carried forward ; so it is lose oiii nerve now', as we have so often done before. 

Chemicals are perking up 

Courtaulds is the third major company to have decided to expand synthetic textile output 
now that the chemical industry is pulling out of the most recent of its regular slumps 

If ihc chemical industry runs true to form, the next Companies put up the biggest passible plants in order 
world slump in chemicals will be due just about the end to get the advantage of c(nnomies of scale, but without 

of the decade Courtau'ds announced plans on Monday allowing fui the consequences, in market terms, of com- 
to increase its output of synthetic textiles by at least petitors immediately lelahating with plants of comparable 
28,000 tons in the next i8 months, at a cost of £i5m- si/c in order not to lose giound. When these plants came 
£2om. The German Hoechst group, whose plants are on stream, usually late hec.-iusc of the considerable 
working to go per cent capacity, plana to increase sales technical difficulty of building them, price cutting 
this year by upwards of 15 per cent, while Snia Viscosa developed on at, unprcc edenterd scale, again because of 
of Italy brought a £iom synthetic fibre plant on stream each company's anxiety to hold its shan* of a market that 
in Ireland in Decemlxrr. The prices of sonic chimicaLs arc had nor expanded anything like as fast as output, 
picking up, op timism is growing and the memories of the The least that lliis did w as to hit profits .so hard that 
past three dreadful years arc beginning to fade. companies were di.sinrlined to contemplate any more 

The foundations for the 1970-72 slump were laid in investment, and, even if they were, their bankers would 
the mid-igfios, when petroleum-based chemicals were a not finance it. In Euiope, the French and the Italians 
glamour industry in which new applications were opening went on piling on now plant and adding to capacity 
up apparently unlimited markets and not only the exist- during the worst of the depression, the French to meet 
ing chemical companies but the oil companies, too, piled objectives laid down in the balmy days of igfig as part 

in with massive investment to build bigger and bigger of the sixth economic plan and the Italiam with an 

p lan t., Many of these plants came on stream in the tw'o undefined urge to become a major producer. However, 
years to mid-1970 and created a sudden, horrifying but the latest figures show that French spending has since 
wholly predictable glut of capacity, A lot of that surplus come down sharjily. According to a .survey by Chemical 

capacity represented investment by American companies Age International, the value of projects on hand or 

in Europe (the American chemical companies invested completed last year in France was a quarter down on the 
£554m abroad in 1971, or i6 pci cent of all American prereding year, and projects still to lie finished are a third 
overseas investment) and counter-investment by Euro- down on that. The French mu.sl be cutting back hard, as 
pean companies intent on holding their share of the the Biiiish and Germans have already done, along with 
market. 'Hie industry has a phobia about market shares, the Japanese, leaving only the Italians to come into line. 
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There is not much doubt that everyone has overdone 
it. Any new plant sanctioned now or next year w'lll not 
be contributing much to production before 1977, and 
by 1975 actual shortages could be starting to appear. 
The prices of some chemicals have already begun to rise. 
The one that the industry has begun to watch with 
alarm is the price of crude benzene. This has gone up 
by 35 per cent in the jiasi few weeks and shows no sign 
of levelling off. It goes into plastics, drugs and synthetic 
rubber, and neaily half of the output goeii to make one 
particular plastic, polystyrene. So poly.styrene prices have 
gone up sharply and manufacturers are beginning to talk 
happily about a fresh round of investment. 

All that is holding them back from a rush of new plant 
orders is a shortage of capital. By tradition, the industry 
is largely self-financing, but inflation has pushed plant 
costs up by at least a fifth since the last round of invest¬ 
ment, and pacifying the environmentalists has added 
another 10 per cent on top of that. The sums needed now 
will have to be raised increasingly from out.side the 
industry, on a profit record unlikely to encourage 
investors. The industry is acutely conscious of the need 
to adopt .some form of inflation accounting, but that 
would make its results look even sicker. 

The British Government would be the last to dis¬ 
courage at this present moment any sort of investment, 
however ill-conceived, but there is an argument for 
saying that in such a major industry as chemicals invest¬ 
ment 111 the futuie should be more niethcxli*.ally con¬ 
ducted, and not allowed again to prcKeed in an hysterical 
series of leaps, followed by cutbacks, so that the market 
swings from glut to shortage roughly once a decade. It 
is a growth industry. BP Chemicals’ Mr J. S. Hunter said 
at a convention last autuinn that in 1975-80 Europe 
would need another i j plants, each capable of producing 
450,000 tons of the basic raw mateii.il of most petroleum 
chemicals, ethylene. There arc more than 40 ethylene 
manufacturers in Euiopc now but only 28 of them 
operate anything with a capacity gieater than 100,000 
toas. Mr Hunter and his audience drew what was to 
them the obvious conclusion that those 13 giani plants 


What the/ve been spendlno 


£m 


UK 

franca 

Gemmany 

Petroleum 

1970 

326 

301 

186 


1971 

279 

254 

215 


1972 

334 

236 

336 

Plastics 

1970 

99 

114 

217 


1971 

95 

98 

180 


1972 

57 

80 

141 

Total mvetftvnent 

1970 

1144 

ne 

1268 


1971 

1134 

818 

1120 


1972 

1085 

802 

1057 


Source Chemical Age Internetionel Surveys 


would, and should, be put up by the handful of producers 
in Europe who are already operating on that scale. 

That is precisely the mistake that they made in the 
late 1960s. A market with this sort of potential is bound 
to attract hungry newcomers. There is talk already 
of the more sophisticated members of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries getting into the act, 
taking advantage of their own access to crude oil to 
develop a petroleum-based industry and then using the 
taijff preferences for undeveloped countries a.s a means of 
selling the output in the large markets of the west. 

How' to avoid the mistakes of the past without 
encouraging the formation of huge chemical cartels is 
something that should not be beyond the wit of western 
governments. The EEC commission has taken a firm line 
on chemical cartels and recently refused to allow any 
collaboration between producers over investment plans 
for synthetic fibre. But the commission was probably not 
quite as clever as it thought. It could even have been 
manipulated by the Italians, who have privately decided 
to become Europe’s major producer of polyester fibre 
and do not want their plans spiked. In such a supremely 
self-centred industry, even competition is open to 
manipulation. But it is bad for the industry and even 
worse for its customers for chemicals to be selling one 
vear at distress, and the next yeai a( scarcity, prices. The 
EECJ is prepared to deal with the problems raisi^d by 
investment in steel ; it might give some thought to 
whether the same techniques could be applied to chemical 
plant, which laiscs problems not so vciy dilTcrent. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Raaarves 

Rose $12m in January, already 
benefiting from the dollar’s troubles 

Retail trade 

Strong in all sectors m December 
except clothing and footwear 
which 'were affected by the 
milJ weather 

Consumer credit 

Debt outstanding over £2 billion at 
the end of 1972. 27% higher than 
a year ago 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

November 

133.4 

■fO.6 

-h3.2 

+7.0 

employment* 

November 

88 5 

1-0.2 

"01 

-19 

productivity* 

November 

150.7 

-1-0.4 

-1-3 3 

+91 

Export trade*f 

December 

167 

-4 

+u 

+1 

Retail trade* 

December 

121.9 

’I-1.9 

+3.8 

+8 8 

Unemployment* 

January 

140.4 

-3 2 

-89 

"182 

Average earnings* 

November 

220.9 

-H.l 

■f8 3 

+18.5 

Retail prices 

December 

164.3 

•fOB 

+2.3 

+7 7 

Export prices 

November 

155 

ml 


+6 

Import prices 

November 

147 

+3 

+4 

hlO 


Export trade, retail trade: in volume terms (value at constant prices). 

Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding schooNeavers: latest rate 3.1 per 
cent. ^Seasonally adjusted. tProvisionel 
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Blow you. Jack, my gas 
pressure's all right 


Oibiuption-dav in -the ,L*as iiidustr\ is 
next Wednesday, the first natioriwiile 
stiike ac'tioii in 'the indiivti^'s liistoiy 
The men have attracted hltlc public 
support so far, and Mr Julin Edmunds, 
the gasmen's organiser, admitted as 
much in one of those big and incon¬ 
clusive conferences on 'I'hursdav that 
unions with members in the public 
sector have been calling |)eriocJical]> 
to discuss then grievances ever since 
stage two was announced. The cori- 
ferenc-C, organised by the ileachers, 
|>ioniise<l none of the support for which 
Mr Kdnionds was a.sking and was 
memorable unK for an unusually sharp 
attack on union niilrtants by Mr Walter 
Anderson, of the local government 
uffiriab. He called them sillv to reject 
stage 'two out of hand, and warned 
that strikes now might merely help Mr 
Heath to win the next election with a 
much greater majority 

A great deal vsill def>encl on how 
the public reacts when the news gets 


The clanger 

cy' spots 

^ Dependent 





around Lliat a gas stiike, (UTiticularIv 
the sort of week-long stiike that Scot¬ 
tish gasmen have been talking about, 
rais(*s a leal risk of explosions m houses 
and flats. 'Hie danger is greatest in 
areas still ui'>iiig town gas, and, as the 
map shows, this includes most of tlie 
hig < 1'ties J'he natural gas grid winch 
supplies &m hfiuxeholds and almost all 
the big gas users m iiidustrv, is laigeK 
automatic and trouble will onl\ arise 
tlieie when it needs maintenance. 

"I iiw'ii ga'* difFeient. Li^al, one- 
chiN strikes of the sort the gamneii are 
talking about will piCKiuce a significant 
drop in pressure. If this coincidc's with 
a rise ill demand, the pressure m the 
pijios changes from positive to negative 
and ail gets sucked hack into the pipes, 
creating an air-gas mixture evploMve 
criougli to be lighted b\ a s[>aik We 
aie not intending to start hlowing 
people up," said Mr Kdnionds on 
Thursday. Hut there are sms of <(mis¬ 
sion as well as commission, and the 
public will not be slow to iifitue the 
difference. 

In a recent einergencv in Cardiff, 
It took 250 gasmen, w'ith police help, 
five days to turn off the gas in 20,000 
homes. They had to break into '^,ooo 
of them because no one was at home 
when they called No one was hurt 
Bui the national strike could affec. 
jjm homes still using town gas in the 
areas shown on the map. If they wcie 
all hit by cuts, it would be impossible 
to mount a similar safety operation, 
even if the unions were co-opeiatiiig. 

The Government is planning to sit 
tight. It may call 1x1 the unions for 
talks, but there seems no question yet 
of treating the gasmen as an exception 
Nor will the Cioveriimenr issue an order 
to stop tlie strike, since the stage two 
bill will not te law before the end of 
March This kind of bnaive talk, how¬ 
ever, has been heard before. 


Britain 



Burning up on the demo 


The immediate ground for ('uriipro- 
iiiise is over redundancy payments, 
winch are not covered by ^tage two. 
'riic gasmen s biggest feai is of jobs 
lost as tenvn gas is replaced liv natural 
gas. So far 22,300 liave gone-, and at 
least ;j,ooo jobs are still tliiearened. 
I'nion leaders liave l>eeii asking foi 
shoitei vvoikiiio, liouM tc/ spread the 
jobs around. 1 hev sav that they could 
iivH do a deal ineielv on bigger leduii- 
danev pa\merits, hut tliev mav have 
to cliange tlieii tune. Othc^iwise the 
strike IS likelv to drag on for moinths, 
and the gasmen could risk total defeat. 

Average earnings are aiound £‘35 a 
week, although the top tenth earns an 
average of £49 The gasmen have 
fallen behind the electricitv workers, 
w'ho do similar work, but that will not 
be enough to win much public syiii- 
paths Eainirigs have risen b> ;{i per 
cent in the past two years. 

Three civil service unions have 
decided to call their first strike ever. 
But It will only last for one day, 
February 27ih, and should not be a 
great inconvenience. Three smaller civil 
seivice unions, including the Inland 
Revenue Staff Association, will not 
strike. Challenges to stage two are also 
be I Tig prepared bv iinriers, trair- drivers, 
dockers, hospital workers and Ford 
workers. 
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Stage two 

Not-so-secret 
codes _ 

Mr Hrarli and Ins Sf(rri.n\ of Suite 
frri Kiiiplnvnient, Mi Mamiie Miii- 
iiiiHan, are in invnlile fni ilie scrcmd 
time in (Irree w<*eks fi\e/ iilleiied leaks, 
tins lime of tin (ode-' I lie neu jjav 
hoard and pi.ifs coinnnssioii aie tn 
ai>f)ly during sta^^e two of the free/e. 
'riie starve two lefc»islarioii, now in 
eoinniillee, r(»veiN onl\ the niailnnei\ 
for apjiK'ini^ llie (odes, and iKyl then 
details 1 ln^ is luvaase rilu* (odes will 
ha\r t<» hr* 11 landed as < irx'uinstaiu'es 
rhaiitje, juiIk iiliidv as -.taL'e three 
leplaces stii'n* two. I he (odes will 
appear, ilitMelore, as snatntorv instru¬ 
ments 

This sef'iii'* like (oiiiinonsense, hut it 
liP'i left Tiiaiiv Ml*s on ImiIIi sides of 
the JlfMise irritahK feHini' that th(‘ 

( roveiiiiiieivt is tivini^ to pull a last 
one and hv-pass them Min^teis fiave 
hern iioln'eahK retn'en't to date about 
wlnvt they intend ito |nit in the codes, 
so MP.s were aheiidv in a tetchy iikhkI 
before the start of business on Monda\ 
'I'he hr lint of then nnlation has been 
borne hv the hapl(‘ss Mr Mar milLiii 
'I'lien m lod has ni»l been improved 
by 'the promise that the draft hkIcs 
Will Ire |»iil>hshed frehne the report 
staife , no? is ii likely Ui when ‘theN 
are imhlished. 

'I'he slaiM' two while paper left 
impoi'tan! t^ap^ about the (io\einment*s 
plans whu h the (odes should till It 
indiiiiled tli.it the dan* iioiii whi( h 
uses Ml nianuf.u tin inu eo^ls lan lie 
pij't foiw.iid as a reason for prM( e 
in(ie:is(-s v\»>uld “ inmnal'K " he the 
stait oi the staiuhitill on Ni>\einheT 
t»lh Hut wh.it IS “ n<iiiiiiillv ” ' Will 
('om|xniies tihit |oined in tin* C'on- 
fe(U*ia'tion of Hi'ifsh Indusiiv's yolun- 
tarv 1 r(*sti.iint before 

No\timber t’th be allowi'd to touiit 
earlier cost nu le-iseN * And what 
happens when a < oinpariN decides to 
eaatel imestnienl ])iaiis because -they 
woidd kiwiM lost- 111 a wav llui wovdd 
pus}? prohts b(*vond the besl-'two-of- 
the-lasS-fi\e-\ eais leilnej * 'I here have 
been iii'Jtance.s of this ah'eadv, and ithe 
better a loinpanv is manauc'd the more 
likt.ls It is to find Itself in tins position 
Ministers l«*li the whi'te [lajiei vamie 
Ix'cause the\ need(‘d loopliohs -to deal 
wi'th .iwkwa'd (laiins. Hut if -the cotfes 
are drawn tiLditly enoiirdi to saliNfv 
the mioiis th.n the (kiveinmeivt realb 
is h»-ing touL»h on prices, 'the (ioverii- 
ine > will liave to come dean about 


e\((*piions If the code.s are left vauue 
(*noiiL:li to allow for manoeuvre 

Dili* unions’ w'orsi fearN will he eon- 
lirmed that the Iio\ eiiiinen't has none 
soft (ill priccjN, and co-operation uii the 
pav side of the tree/c* will be imposs¬ 
ible 

When 'the (hrver nment makes up its 
iriind what is to be in iilie cixles, and 
latei when li t harut(*^ mind, the 

lesuh-^ W’lll be embodied in '^tatutoi'v 
ln^tIUInent^ whu h tiie (arinnioiis has 
no power to amend. It wdl not cxilv 
be l..il>our .Mi's who will find it hard to 
(ont.Lin 'th(‘in.sel\es when the implica- 
tioiis of diis sink in Kveii if MPs 
do see the lust diafl (odes liefore ihev 
have voted on Mtai’C tw'o die codes 
(ould (fiaiii^e later out o'f all re( ill'lli- 
Liori 

The flovernineiil vvas not unaware 
?>f this It ir’iod to i;et 'isunul n't t)V 
wiitnii^ in .111 of>lu;aliori, on the }iai'l 
of the dieasuiv, 'to (onsul'l Minsuiners, 
emj>loy(*e'-, eiinploveis and anyone else 
in\olv(Hl befoie* inakiiii’ 4)i cliaiK^ing 
orders thiit liriim tlie (odes into ellivt. 
Hut tills has actiudly made matters 
worse I'he (lovernment undt'-i- 
e-limaled the tune ne(*ileil to work out 
detailed i«Kles It s-nuplv has not had 
tune to lairv oiU the mucssarv' < on- 
siilt.Dtioiis and, on then results, wivte 
codes to pai rfv the (.'ominous And ail 
this fuss Is ov'er ihf pnc(*s eide The 
(fovenwnieiu h.ts l'oI nowhere near the 
bones of the [lav lode vet 

Retail trade 

Still booming? 

Kverj allowin'' tor higher piict*s and 
(lijistina-. spcndiiiLS De(cinhi*: was 
.mother \ef^ goiul month for shop- 
keepeis I he latest ret.iil tradi* figuies, 
published on Mondav, siiovv sales up 
b\ 2 pel cent on November, in volume 
terms and seasonalK-adjusti-d, brmg- 
iiit* the UK lease between the fourth 
I pi.liters of i()7T and iqya to over 7 
pci I'cn! 

It would be dangeioLis to conelude 
from this tliat the crmsuiiier boom 
will loiiLiruK* unchciked through 197') 
M.uiv pensioners got then ilio pension 
bonus in December aiid manv will have 
s|u nt some or all of it, 'I'here was 
i'yom extra m the pensioners' pockets. 
\s the use in sliop sales 111 December 
(anie to about il4()iii. pensioners’ extra 
sjienihiig could liave accounted for 
ijiiile a lot of it However, dura;ble 
goods shops sales did very well, so 
it w'as not onlv pensioners whe were 
spending more. 


i > ’'>0. 



Soon the eflects of the fie(ve should 
he felt Since Nov’ember prices have 
risen faster tlian iiicoines Although 
tlif* banks still have mouev tu lend and 
savings could be (ut, some mcjderation 
m the cciiisuiiiei booiii is liKelv 

I he boom over the past \eaj mav 
liink hig bv Briti.sh standards, l)ut, as 
the ehail show's, it '-till l(‘av(*s Hiitaiii 
miles behind other countries. Hetween 
and i()7-2 while lonsuinei ^pend- 
mg m Hritain rose iH per cent, 111 
(ieriiiaiiv it rose {{ per (ent, in l''iance 
and ItaK |)e' ('cnt , Japan, as usual, 

< ame out top with a () > per (ciit use 

Steel 

More answers 
needed 

Not sui piisinglv the Department of 
'I'radc* and Indiistiv plaved down its 
white papei, published on Thursday 
iC iimd -piCJb), on the future of steel in 
Britain It faih-d to answer anv but the 
most basK (]ucsti('ns about the future 
shape of the industry or to provide 
much guidaiue about (hwernment 
jiohcv It’ g»x*"** a more detailed 
(les( riptioii of the £u billion e.xpamion 
])ic)grainme, and the mimbcis of j('bs to 
be lost and created and where (but 
without anv rn(3re detailed timetable) , 
tins IS imj>oitant, especially to the 
pe(»ple (oiiceined, but not enough. 

What about the assessment <jf the 
management of the nationalised British 
Steel Cairporation that was carried out 
for the (lovernment Iiy the McKinsey 
organisation ? It would have been 
reasonable to expect that the study 
would have been quoted to justify 
investing such a vast amount of money 
in a consistent lo.ssmaker. But it would 
be unwise for BSC chairman Lord 
Melchett or his colleagues to assume 
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that silence indicates approval. The 
fact IS, the (Jovenimcnt did not think 
very much of tlie leport, when it got 
it, but that does not mean nothing will 
change. The Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industrs', Mr Petei Walker, 
is known to favour young managcis in 
the hot seats of nationalised indii.stries 
and IS also known to have been fishing 
in the Cit\ recently to restock Ids pool 
of suitable ta'eiu 

Mr Walker's willingness to go along 
with the present BSC managers (there 
has been a much closer relationship in 
recent niontiis) is about to be severely 
jolted An uutcrv is building up o\cr 
the (orporatioiTs inability to deliver 
sheet steel The problem centres around 
a worn-out slabbing mill at Llanweni 
ill Soutli Wales, otherwise BSC's most 
modern hot stiip mill The coipotation 
has been importing slab and iint-r(»lled 
coil to till the gap (imports of these 
were up around 70 per cent last year 
over the year before) but now that 
European steel demand is picking up 
this is getting steadilv more difficult 
The domestic appliance makers are 
considering asking foi a temporary 
suspension of imfiort duties 

The white paper was equally reticent 
about the CGovernment’s thoughts on the 
(li\idmg line between puhiu and 
private steel 'I'liis is an even more 
urgent problem now that BSC has 
annourieed a £‘2'\ni Sheffield-based mill 
producing small strij) m special steels, 
the life blood of many private steel 
companie.s Mr Walker lias shown that 
he IS not unaware of the problem b\ 
making the requisite nod in tire white 
paper to the economic importance of 
private steel, and in a moi'e ]>ractical 
form by calling in Lord Melchett 
and Sir Raymond Brookes, chairman of 
CGKN, to sort out a long-standing 
dispute between them over who should 
own and operate which parts of the 
old (Guest Keen steel emprre. It should 
not be difficult to come up w'lth a 
sensible solution here, but too man\ 
others are still unanswered. 

Hovertrain 

Not so fast 

Britain's hovertrain is likely to be axed, 
which is causing groan.s among those 
who consider that the £>)m it would 
cost would be money well spent. But 
what would the market be? The hover¬ 
train might eventually achieve speeds 
of 25oniph, and has so far done 
i07mph on a test track near Cam¬ 
bridge, but it has powerful rivals in 
France, C^rmany, Japan and America. 


The French have been in the busnnrss 
a long tune and run joy rides on their 
track , the British train is stilil a 
research vehicle with nothing but 
instruments in it. But the Briti«>h track 
IS consiidered bette» than the Fiench, 
and Britain has done most work on 
lineal induction motors, which are likclv 
to be needed, if only for quietness, on 
any ssstem finalK adopted 

I'he Germans are particularly 
excited, among the Europeans, about 
the prospects for these flying trams 
Their version operates on magnetic 
su'speiisiion, rather than the hover prin- 
ci])le, which would give il both g(M)ds 
anti passenger pussilxlities. 

On the long continental distances 
at least one of these trains is likely to 
come to fruition. But the distances in 
Britain aie shorter, and until the second 
Oiannel tunnel is built theie will be 
no opportunits to plug a hoveitram 
into Euiope. A dec'ision 111 favour of 
a rojiventjonal rail link to Foulness 
has all cad V been taken Again, it is 
aigiied that British Rail's advanced 
jijsNeiigei tiain could ultimatelv lie 
capable of 2(>oniph ; but, if .so, what 
does another 3omph matter^ 

Whitehall, howevei, thinks the APT 
IS most unlikely to do more than 
rj'imjili, other than on a Foulness route 
and through the Channel tunnel This 
IS partly because of the investment 
lequired m signalling and suchlike But 
if the investment were approved then 
n could be argued that Britain might 
as well put up the full £1111 a mile 
needed for a hovertrain. 

Mr Governor 

So if s Gordon 

Tie annouiiceTnent, on his 65th birth¬ 
day on Thursday, that Sii Leslie 
O'Brien is to retire from the governoi- 
.ship of the Bank of England on July 
1st and will be succeeded by Mr 
(Gordon Richardson, the merchant 
banker, brings to an end a favourite 
topic of speculation in the City. But 
It raises other interesting questions. As 
Sir Leslie stayed so successfully in the 
saddle, the belief grew that the job 
would never again go to an outsider. 
Now that it is to do so, will the Bank 
make a more independent voice for 
Itself wothin the confines of the Trea¬ 
sury uverlordship ? And will it speak 
more strongh' for City interests ’■* 

Sir Leslie, who becomes a life baron, 
was the first governor to come up 
through the Bank’s ranks (he joined 
in 1927), succeeding Lord Cromer in 
July, i<^6. Well liked and well 
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roKpected not only at lionie but in the 
mteniatioTial circles in w'hich he 
delighted to move, he has pushed 
thiougli leffirms within ihe Bank itself, 
encouraged Us eioiiomic expcitise and 
in the occasional courageous outburst 
given Westminster ins nimd. But his 
training naturally has made him a 
traditional hanker foremost 

Ml Richardson, au^cd 37, chairman 
ol Scliroders Ltd, director of the Bank 
since March, iqfiy, vvas once one of 
the (htv's whiz-kids, 7 Vic lu onomist^ 
ill November, iqfiq, actually tipped 
him as the fav'ounte runner for the 
gov'crnorship (out of three ouls'ideis) if 
the 'loiics were choosing, although, we 
said, Ins enlightened views on exchange 
rates might not he to Mi Heath's taste. 
Fortunately, Mr fleath has since 
changed his views, as the new appomt- 
meni confinns. 

Hotel movies _ 

Less bored in bed 

'I'he 'hiisine.Ns of f>iovi(l!rig full-length 
feature films for hotel hcdiooms is 
corning to Britain Last week, guests 
in London’s Regent Palace and Strand 
Palace hotels had a choice, coui’tesy 
of Pik-a-iiio\je, of four of the calibre 
of “M*A*S*jr' and "Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundaiice Kid." It is tlie turn 
of guests at the ('hurvlnll Hotel nc'Xt 
w'Pck with HotelN’ision Pik-a-niovie 
uses a portable set ; Hotel Vision 
transmits via closed ciicuil television 
Provided tiiat guests have managed to 
get the attention of room service, and 
room service has managed to find a 
free machine (about the si/e of a tele¬ 
vision set, out of which proliudes a 
frosted glass s< reeri) and loaded it with 
the right film cassette, the advantage 
of Pik-a-movie is that guests can pik 
when they want to see the movie, stop 
It in the middle, and .start it again after 
their bath, all for £i or £1.50. 

Hotel\'ision, developed by ('olumbia 





With the much improved demand and an increasing 
benefit from capital expenditure, and the agreement with 
British Steel Corporation, your Board remain confident 
of the prospects for the current year and consider that the 

Group has now established a 
base from which a much 
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A short review of the principal companies in the Group, 
for the year ended September 1972. 


XTH-VICKERS STAlNUilSS STEELS LTD. 

:re have been major changes in Firth-Vickers in the six months to last 
•tember. Having disposed of their interest :n stainless sheet, they have 
I U) reduce their stan. In addition they have carried through the transfer 
the static foundry to Sheffield I'he picture nuvtr appears much more 
Durable with an increasing demand lor stainless bar and billet and the 
organisation of the foundry complete 

VER DON STAMPINGS LTD. 

'er Don Stampings Ltd was lormerly a piodiiction depaitnicnl ol a much 
ter organisation, and difficulties base arisen during the translnmiation 
i semi-autonomous company 

view of losses incurred m iccenl vcais, it was anticipated that this hrst 
f-ycar would also produte a loss, though reduced The actual loss was 
. than lorccasi and represents a maior achievement in expendiiuie 
itrul and increased productivity assisted by reduced overheads, increased 
nover and an essential increase in sales prices to cover increases in steel 
I other costs 

: highei level of activity has been largely a result of substantial imprcne- 
!its in ihe markets for forgings foi motor cars and tractors, which has 
to record manning of the forging presses and ovei loads mi some 
nmers, although in other areas there is still undcr-iiscd capacity 


RTH BRO^N LTD. 

■kpiie the recession in both steel and engineering industries which 
sisted until the end of ihe vcai, the company was able to make an 
reused contribution to Group profits as compared to the previous yeai. 
i improvement stemmed primaiily from further growth in sales of the 
'cialiscd products which now form a inaioi proportion ol the company's 
oiiess and trom continued management efforts directed Low'jrds improved 
ciency in both manuractiiriiig and administiation operations 
The current year has seen a very positive improvement in the steel 
requiiemerts of the vehicle industry Coincident with this, the 
Oioup's acquisition of the Kiver Don Stampings Company has 
hioughl an increase m orders tor specidl alloy steel billets, 
with the result' that the company's melting and billet 
rolling Idcililics die now working to capacity 
1 he company's business in specially melted and rcrlncd 
alloy steels continues to thrive Ordei intake duiing 
I the year to date has been very satisfaciurv and sales 

^ foi the seal aie expected to exceed those ol the past 

vear 

The slackcr.ng m orders placed for F orged Steel Rolls 
which lollowcd tnc enormous surge in ordering two 
years ago now appears to be reversing in line w'lth the 
world wide improvement in steel demand, and sales 
^ this year are expected to be similar to the record 

. value reached last year 

Erection and installation of the new hicctric 
Melting Shop is on time and the plant is scheduled 
to be in production in June This will be the first 
installation in Britain designed to operate rhe 
high production rate ASLA-SKI process foi 
high grade steel making--a process which we 
believe to be especially suited to hirth Brown's 
business. The total capital expenditure including 
the new Melting Shop authoiised duiing the Iasi 
two ycirs is in excess ol £4 million 



THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS L TD. 

This Company again showed a satisfactory 
improvement in both turnover and profitability, 
despite a less than buoyant market 
The results were assisted by an improved level of activ ity 
within the gas turbine industry and there is evidence 
of a more stable demand for this particular type of 
product. 

In the past year the company increased ns penetration into 
Ihe passenger car market and after a quiet start, those production 
units employed on forgmgs for the automobile industry both at 
home and in Europe, were well loaded. This high level of activity 
expected to continue for some time to come 


^iSOP-SAVlLLE LTD. 

were about 30% down on last year and loclory activity 37*’„ down 
^ in spite of this, Jessop-Saville maintained its market share of tool 
and high speed steels. The first half of the year resulted in a Irddmg 
^ hut the second half-year reverted to profitable operation 
ere was a noticeable increase in order intake m the last quarter of the 
and this has continued to improve so that Ihe factory activity is at 
ncreasine tn n moni nccentable level. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. LTD. 

Beardmore’s poor lesults reflect the depressed state of the steel industry 
at home and abroad and the low level of capital investment in heavy 
engineering the two areas upon which the company's markets depend 
While forging sales were maintained at satisfactory levels, the general reces¬ 
sion in the tiade resulted m ieduced demand lor ingots, blooms and billets for 
the non-sicelmaking sector ol the the industry During the vear the low 
.ictivily amongst forgemasters both in Britain and Europe generated 
sevcie puce competition 

Ihe companv's share of the demand for new forged steel work rolls wav 
niamtamed at levels commensurate with strip mill .iciiviiv on the home 
market 

1'he continuing iccession in the iiidustiy made dijstic manning reductions 
necessary in all pioduclion departments 

By the end ut the year, the company was seciriK some impiovcmcnt in 
demand for irgoLs, blooms and stainless slabs and it is expected that 
Melting Shop and Cogging Mill activity will return to normal levels by 
mid-1973 The company's forging nrdei hook was also starting to gain 
advantage fiom the transfer of work Irom the British Steel ('otporulioii 
under the AKreements i cached in May 1972 

GEORGE OXi EY & SONS LTD. 

The first half of the yeai was a difficult one foi Oxlev's but m the second 
half there was much improved activity and a very sutislacto.v level ot 
profitability which is continuing in the current year 

NORTH SEA GAS 

You will have noted your Group's 5''a interest in Block No 16/13 in the 
North Sea Although it is too eaily to be able to assess the value of this 
interest, the Block appeals w'ell placed in relation to oV ei Blocks in which 
certain discoveries have been made 

THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 

The I'hoB Firth A John Brown Group of Companies specialise in the manu¬ 
facture of high quality steel and steel products, and also have considerable 
experience In the production and processing of nickel based alloys and Ihe 
manipulation of titanium alloys. The close association of all the Companies 
has created an organisation with unrivalled experience in Its Held. The 
technical products of the Group are backed by the Brown-Firth Research 
l..aboratorles, which have been responsible over the years for many important 
advances in metallurgy—Including the discovery of stainless steel. 

It IS the Group's policy to combine modern management methods with 
manufacturing expertise in order to Impiove the Group’s profitability whUst 
maintaining its technical leadership In mecislon steel-making and processing. 
The Managing Directors of the six main operating subsidiaries have all been 
appointed within the last five years and have an average age of 46 . 

INDUSTRIES THE GROl'P SERVES 

I'he Group's products are exported to over 30 countries throughout Ihe world 
and arc used in a wide variety of industries—for instance ; — 
AUlOMOHliJi. ENGINEERING Gears, axles, crown wheels, pinions, 
torsion bars and crankshafts for commercial vehicles, cars, agricultiiral 
machinery, etc. 

AEROSPACE, rhe Group's special steels and forgings are in every British 
and many other aircraft endues 

PiAsriCS Moulding dies, extrusion machine components aiid special steels 
for injection moulding equipment 

OIL AND GAS. A number of substantial contracts have recently been 
obtained for manufacturing forgings used on North Sea Drilling Rigs nnd 
Platforms. 

COMPUTERS. Vacuum 'emclted steel components for print-out systems. 
METAL PROCESSING. Forged steel rolls for rolling materials such as 
steel sheet and tinplate (for cars, domestic appliances, tin cans, etc.) aluminium 
foil, and precious metals. 

CHEMICAL & PETROI^EUM. StainhsHS and heat-resisting flanges, 
valves and pressure vessels fur reflneries, chemical plants, etc. 

POWER GENERATION. Shafts, discs and blades for steam and gas 
turbine power generation and transmission, fiiel element cans, reactor and 
other components for nuclear engtaeering and power stations. 

GENERAL ENGINEERING Gear wheel rims plnlone, shafts etc. 

If you would like to read the full story of this 
year’s activities write to the Company Secretary, 
and he will gladly send you the Report and 
Accounts, and a copy of the Group's new 
brochure. 

Atlas Works, Savile St., Sheffield S4 7US. 
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Pictures in America as Tele-Theater, 
is one of a dozen similar systems that 
have mushrcM»me(J in the past year. It 
uses the television sets in the bedrooms 
as part of a closed circuit on which 
two films are played non-stoj) for 2'^ 
hours, plus a half-hour advei tJSJiijE? 
feature. It does not depend ujion the 
understaffed room service ; the films 
arc beamed from a central studio. 

Columfiia’s tv^o partners in Britain 
are the Rank Organisation (whose 
non-Xerox activities include (inenias 
and hotels) and Rediffusioii (which 
has more homes and hotels plugged 
into its television tiansmission cables 
than arivoiie else). If all goes well at 
the Churchill—and the response rate 
in A^i^crican hotels has been as high 
as 25 per cent of occupied rooms per 
night—then another 15 hotels, contain¬ 
ing 6,000 rooms in all, will be conver¬ 
ted ir the London and Heathrow areas 
If tticy enjoy a high occupancy late, 
and make a charge of £1, the turnover 
could be nearly £4 (K),(k)() a year. The 
cost of adding the selector box to 
existing television sets will be around 
£30 per room 

The split of the bedroom-box office 
gross is still undecided. In America, it 
works roughly as follows ' the hotel 
keeps 10-20 per cent, film dislnbutors 
get aboui 30 per cent, and tlie operat¬ 
ing company the balance—as it pays 
for installation and advertising. 

Commercial radio _ 

London calling 

The number of bidders for the two 
London ccmimercial radio stations had 
come di»wn to five for the news station 
and ei(;ht for the general one in the 
shake-up Not ail could have prizes. 
The Independent Broadcasting 
Authority announced on 7 'hursday who 
had actually won and would have to 
pul their inonev where their mouths 
had led them 'I'he London Broad¬ 
casting CLonipaiiN', backed mainly by 
Charterhouse Vniance, but also with one 
ocher bank, four companies and six 
individuals, led by the former editor 
of the Financial Times, Sir (hirdon 
Newton, got the news station, sub|ect 
to finding an acceptable editot It is 
talking of a 24-hour, non-stop new.s and 
current affairs ser\'ice, the cost of 
which could be high. Some early 
estimates had put the cost of a news 
service at £i^m a year. Ihe IBA ha^ 
taedtiy acknowledged this by chaiging 
barely half the rent attached to the 
general station, £185,000 at the outset 
rising to £230,000. But some promising 
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applicants liad made it conditional that 
the IBA should impose a solution that 
they believed would ofler a fair promise 
of breaking even. 

That would have been if the IBA 
had been prepared to make the accept¬ 
ance of a news .service from the 
London station a condition for 
granting the licences for all the general 
commercial stations. The other stations 
are going to have to put out some news 
during the dav, and the hope i.s that 
they will buy it from the London 
station. But there is no obligation to do 
.so. London Broadcasting intends to 
offer them a news service at cost ; the 
chequered experience of Independent 
Television News suggests that it should 
not automatically be assumed that tliey 
will gladly take it up—or put more 
money into it in the future. 

The going could be le.ss tough foi 
Capital Radio. The managing director 
IS Mr Richard Attenborough and his 
old friend, Mr Bryan Forbes, the film 
directoi, is also in the group. Most of 
the money appears to be corning from 
Rediffusion, with 22 local newspapers 
and the Observer as partners. The IBA 
has attached a good deal of importance 
to the presence of at least some news- 
pajiers in commercial stations, and 
I^ondon Broadcasting’s news licence is 
said to depend on inducing at least 
one evening paper to join. Some 
very reputable members of some of 
the un.succcssful bidders may also be 
offered shares in one of the stations 
if they want to take them up. 

From now on, things could move 
fast. Provided the IBA gets its 
temporar\' transmitter to work, there 
is no reason why programmes should 
not start in tlie second half of the 
year. The IBA has not exactly seemed 
to enjoy the process of selection ; it 
must trust that there is no incipient 
London Weekend in its line-up. 

Budget representations 

Moderate CBI 

The Coiiiederation of British Indus¬ 
try’s general budget representations, 
published on Monday, itaW a broader 
view of the needs of the whole 
economy than in past years. The 
measures asked for to help industry 
seem coiresjxindingly less partial. The 
C.BI's judgment is that the Chancelloi 
diould reduce taxes by rather more 
than enough to offset fiscal drag— 
the increased share of income 
that taxes automatically take wlien 
money incomes rise—which it 
estimates to be £5CK>m this year. 
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So the CBI budget reflates the 
economy by about £7oom-£8oom. 

The CBI wants greater incentives to 
save and does not sliare worries that 
this will depress demand, as it creates 
scope for further tax cuts. It wants 
an eejuity element introduced into the 
Save-As-You-Earn scheme, so that 
ordinary people can participate in 
British industry. Oddly enough, 
although It is concerned about the 
improvement of share-incentive 
schemes and wants them extended to 
the shop floor, 'the CBI does not latch 
on ti) the promise of one or two 
recently-mooted share schemes, which 
are linked with SAVE, thus giving a 
normal SAYE contract some equity 
spice , this could be made much easier 
with suitable legislation. The CBI is 
keen to eliminate an anomaly in the 
last Finance Aot which makes deferred- 
payment share schemes clearly infenor 
to stcKk options. If this is to be done, 
conditions for stock options should be 
made tougher : all options are wortli 
something, so there is little case for 
taxing all the gain to capital gains tax 
rather than income tax and surtax. 

The CBI, like itlie Association of 
British Chambers of C^immerce and 
the Institute of Taxation, which have 
also written to Santa, wants the capital 
gams lax to be tapered according to 
the length of time an asset has been 
held. This is to oflset fictitious gains 
caused by inflation. Inflation is already 
alkiwed for in the capital gams tax 
by chaiging only half the gains to 
income tax and surtax, with a maxi¬ 
mum rate of 30 per cent. If tapered 
gams are allowed, <the full rates of 
income tax and surtax would then have 
to be charged. Most of the institute’s 
other recommendations are small, 
sensible and technical. One bigger one, 
also sensible, is that forengn tax on 
income eain^ abroad should be given 
double tax relief under the new 
imputation corporation tax against the 
part of corporation tax 'th^ corres¬ 
ponds to the income tax on dividends 
as well as the rest of the bill. 

The CBI, and to a greater extent 
the ABCC, still feels small firms get 
a raw tax deal. The root of die 
problem is death duties, which break 
up family firms. An inheritance tax, 
mooted in a green paper (Cmnd 4930), 
which would actively encourage 
splitting estates, is opposed by the 
ABCC. It does not follow that dever 
fathers have clever sons, so death 
duties may do little harm here, while 
the generd need for a wider distribu¬ 
tion of capital in this country is a 
powerful argument for inheritance tax. 
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Chemical Bank 5lh largest intemalional bank in the U*S*A« 

or 

how a small laboratory gave up chemistry 
to do more for your mon^* 


from palacfium. 

In 1823 we were called the New York Chemical 
Manufacturing Company: customerfi came in to buy a 
few pounds of palladium. The following year we changed 
our statutes and obtained permission to enter the banking 
business. Our reputation as financiers and the number of 
our clients grew so quickly (we were already doing more 
for our customers* money) that wv had to choose between 
palladium and dollars. In 1844 we became Chemical Bank. 



Today* 128 years later, oui total assets exceed $15 
billion. We have branches and representative offices 
throuidiout the world. And we do business with 
of the non-American companies with annual sales of 
more than $ 2 billion. 



Of our business done outside the U.S. A. a good part 
is in Europe. Our intcmarional business is larger than tbc 
total resources of most U-S. banks. Whatever the action 
needed or merely foreseen, maybe a routine transaction 
such as a foreign exchange operation, or the financing of 
projects between Frankfurt and Tokyo, Chemical Bank is 


in key money centres to give you first-class guidance 
backed by experience. No wonder our cliears consider un 
top specialists for international deals. 128 years ago we 
may have switched from chemical formulae lo hanking 
formulae but we haven’t forgorien the value of research. 
It leads to discoveries of even more sophisticated methods 
of international financing. We do more for youi money. 
Thai’s no paper formula, it's plain fact. 

Howr to find us. 

London Kran'-hes: 

10 Moorgate - Phone. fi06-8040 
13 Davies Street - Phone. 4^5'2921 

Birmingham Representative Office: Scottish Provident 
House 1-2 Waterloi> Street - Phone: 643-7614/S 

Main Office: New York. Branch Offices. Brussels, 
Frankfurt, T.ondon, Paris, Tokyo, Zurich and Nassau 
Reprcsenrocive Offices: Beirut, Birmingham, Madrid, 
Milan, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Rio dc Janeiio, 
Paulo, Mexico City. Hong Kong, Manila and Sydney. 
Correspondent Banks in over 18S nations. 

CkmicalBask 

We do more for your money. 









When Britain signed the Treaty 
of Accession l;ist year many business¬ 
men seemed very excited. 

Others were very matter-of-fact 
about It. 

They had lieen anticipating it 
for yearsand hadlxx^n quietly making 
their dispositions. 

As re^lar readers of The 
Economist they had been digesting 
valuable information about Euroiic 
for some time. (F*roved independently 
by two recent European readership 
studies, which place The Economist 
I high among the newspapers and 


magazines Europe’s businessmen 
read most thoroughly*). 

Not only was The Economist 
the first international newspaper to 
advocate Britain’s association with 
Europe 

But It has consistently given 
thorough coverage to events and 
developments within the Community 
ever since the Treaty of Rome. 

The businessmen it appeals to 
are those whose understanding of the 
world has to be broad and inclusive. 

Understandably these are the 
people who carry the greatest 


responsibilities in commerce and 
industry, particularly when it comes 
to important purchasing decisions. 

If you were an advertiser trying 
to reach the real decision makers in 
business, wouldn’t The Economist 
be your choice too? 


111 .' 

I ( OIK inns I 


trsodmlhabwineMnwnwhomgHer 


* Only 1 other publiration out o( 'i'i nci^'spapers and magazines has a higher reedership than The Economist among Europe's 
top ntwn in busme&s and government, actordmo to "Europe Today" commissioned by The Times, 1971. What is more, The Economist reached those 
m business, government and the professions more cost effectively than any international magazine (“Influential European AtUtudeate 
international Business" prepared for Newsweek. 1971) The Economist laaiso more coat-effective than any other newapaper In the UK 

in reaching AB men (NffS July 1971 - June 1972). ^ ^ , 
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The motorisfe 
guide to Inter-City 



Diversion 


Avoid being diverted or distrActed from >oiji objective 
I'hie 18 best achieved by leaving all fonns ni road htiaiii 
behind. How ? Simply let Inter-City uke you Htraighr then 
And instead of reading road signs, read what you please 
—in armchair comturi On lnter-City’« riiil road, 
diversions are a pleasure. 



You d iTi’l iKccI to stop for out Intcr-C'ity oflers vou your 
oMii piivate lay-bv all the way And on really Jong trips, 
you can't beat an Intir-C'ity Sleeper Wake reheshed and 
anivc early with a full business day ahtad of you 


Af'' ' ' 



Clearway 


As a motonat, you may have been at pains to discover that 
the ahorteat distance between two points is actually two 
atraight lines* the rad road. And Inter-City’s new services 
are now even faster and more frequent than before 
Take Ac rnd clearway If you do need a car at the other 
end, the Godfrey Uavia Rail Drive car-hire service is 
available at moat main stations. 



Carve-up 


Motoring carve-ups are to be avoided But the carve-ups 
you get in an Inter-City restaurant arc richly rewarding 
—and you don't have, to atop for them. Today’s 
businessmen agree that Intcr-City's 
restiursnts and buffets ore the best poaaible places for 
unwinding after work. Cheers. 

For Aill details of train sorvi'*eo and nvnilnUlity of ticketo, ask at 
pnncvnl Bridsli Rail Sfationa, Travel Offices and Appointed 
Travel Agents. 


Inter-City is for you 


BetiBftjffar than going by car 
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Januar> 10 , Lij 7 J 


$25,000,000 


4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1988 


( iiiivirtibir nil and iltii \iil.'IisI 1, l')7‘i 
into ( oTiiniori Mink oi ( .irnaiinn f nni]ian> 




Kiildcr. Pcabod) liitfriiiitiiinal 

Umllrd 


Swiss Bank ('urporation iO\crNfas) 

I Imllnl 


RarinfS Brothers & (!o.. 

IJinltea 


Al^emene B.iiih Nederland N V. A. V. Ames & To. Amslerdnni-Rotterdam Bank N. V. Amhold and S. BIcIchroeder, Ine. 

Llmllfid 

Julius Buei I11ler1ut10n.1l Bani'o di Roma l*iiianc.e Co. Ltd. Bank Mees & Hope NV Banque Amerilias 

I Baiiqiie de Bruxelles S. A. ILiiiqiii (lenerale dii Luxembourg S. A. Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S. A. 

Banque Lainlieit S. S. B.inque Nationale de Taris Banque de Neuflize, Sehlumberger, Mallet 

Banque de Paris el des Pavs-Bas Banque Populaire Suisse 1 1 ’ndervirriters) S.A, Banque Privee S.A. Luxembourg 

Banque Roths(.liild Banque de Sue/ el de rrnioii des Mines Banque de I'liiiion Furopeeiine Banque de ri'iiion Parisieniie 
, ILinque Worms Barilavs ILiiik Internatioiul Basle Seeurities Corporation Baxcrischc llypothekcn- und Wcchsel-Bank 

■.ImlM , 

Ba\erisihe Veremsbaiik Berliner Handels-Cfesellschafi BIxth Fasliiian Dillon & Co. Caisse Cciitrale des Banques Populaires 
1 —Frankfurter Bank— m...rpontM^ 

Capitalliii Inleriu/ionale S.p.A. (,azeno\e & Co. Charterhouse Japhet Christiania Rank og Kreditkasse Cisalpine (Iverseas Bank 

l.lnilled _ I InilO'd 

j Commerzbank AC (reilit I xoniiuis ( ompagnie de Banque et d'Inx eslissements (Underwriters) S.A. Credit Commercial de France 
( redit Industriel d'AIsjite lI de Lorraine Credit Iiiduslricl et Commercial Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Creditanstalt-Bankverein 

I I.|niltvfl 

I ('redito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co , Ltd. The Dcltei Bunking ( orporalion Deutsche Bunk Deut^he Girozentrale 
I I umiiui I iniiiiMi Aktiniffimaiiwbiift —Deutschc Kooimunalbanh— 

Dilhni, Read Overseas ( orporatioii Diesdner Bank Lffectenbaiik-Warbuig The First Boston Corporation First Chicago 

«| llx) hull ilhiliiiHi ••rllHiluilt ^ ^ ^ Jilmltri 

Robert Fleming & ( o. (•iro/entrale und Bank der iisteireiehisehen Sparkasseii Goldman Sachs Liternational Corp. 

Giit/willer. Kiirz. Buiigciier ScLurities llamhros Rank llandcisbaiik in/iirich (Overseas) Hill Samuel & Co. 

I 1 liiiil. .1 Wmlliid 

[i the lloiigkofic and Shanghai Ranking Corporatioi. Kitcat A Aitken Kleinworlt Benson Kredietbaiik N. V. 

1 . llmllrd 

K leilietbaiik S. A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, IaicIi A ( o. International Kuwait Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 

L,i\oro Bank Finaiue ('ompany N. V. Lasard Brothers & i.o., La/ard Freres A Cie Lasard Fr^rcb A Co. l^hman Brothers 

Ilnill.il iMwrpamM 

I 111 ds«V Bols.i lnlernution.ll Rank lauidon Miiltiii.ilioiial Rank > I'nderwriteis) Manufaiturers Hanover Merck, Finck A Co. 

linillirt I Imllcd 

Me mil 1 \ihIi, Pieuc, Frniiei A Smith R. Mel/ler seel Sohn A Co. Samuel Montagu A Co. Morgan A Cie liilernational S. A. 

>.•« I l> I. r»r|lrr I I Inillcd 

Mol'taii tircrdell A ( o. The Nikko Securities Co , Ltd The Nomura Seiuritics Co.. Ltd. Sal. Oppenheim Jr. A Cie. 

■ Imltf I. 

tliuiii Bank Piitcl liilernatiiinal Pierson, Heldring A Pierson Privatbankcii i Kjobenhavn N. M. Rothschild A Sons 

I Imi Ilinlliil IJinll*/ 

Rowe A Pitiii.iii Sadi Securities I liternational 1 . Ileniy Schroder Wagg A Co. Joseph Sebag A Co. 

I tmilMl l.liiill»d 

Sk.indiii.niska Lll^klldu R.iiikin Smith, Barney A ('0. Society Cien^raie Soci£t£ Generate dc Banque S, A. 

im tir|inriil«d 

Siruiiss, rimibull A ( o. Sxeiisku lluiidelsbanken Swiss Italian Banking Corporation Tradinvest Bank A Trust Company Ltd. 

lillllllcd 

(..(« Trmkaus A Burkhardi I'nion Bank of Switxerlaiid f Underwriters) Union dc Banques Arabes et Francaises-U.B.A.F. 

Vereiiishank in Hamburg S G. Warhiiri; A Co. Ltd. Mestdeutschc Landenbank Western American Bank (Europe) 

Girosentralc ijuitad 

M hite, \\eld A Co. Williams, GIvn A Co. Yamaichi International (Europe) Ltd. 


Kitcat A Aitken 


Sk.indiii.niska Lll^klMu R.iiikin 


(..(a Trmkaus A Burkhardi 


Society Caen^raie 


Soci£t£ G£neralc dc Banque S, A. 


Union dc Banques Arabes et Francaises-U.B.A.F. 


Yamaichi International (Europe) Ltd. 
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io ^bosa trdx«l 

h^be IXMdl^EdLst 


xpdcxfox 



Wp\ 1 like you to ti tivrl will) us Wt- otti-i vou .'i non-stop srrvu i* 

London/H pi nit every d.i\ ol Uie vear Tlus frequent thrniq^h to aJl 

key centies in the Hast meludinp the (lull', Saudi At.iln.i 

iinil Wi»sl Africa too 

Supi'rh in-flinht se >vh e i»nsures that vou enpiv vour journey And whcMi vou 
finivi* at your destination vou'Jl find MF.A people rea(l\ .oal willin^j to 
f^ive \ (»u all the help \ ou need 

When vouVe tiavellinjj on business it’s njec» to he made welcome 
With MKA it comes naturally 

Frpif»ht IS accepted on all flights 



IMEA 44 
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THB BOONOMUST nOKUAMy 10 , 1973 


T his announcement appears as a matter of record only 


CAVENHAM LIMITED 

U.S. $25,000,000 

7 Year Multicurrency Secured Loan 

arranged by 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED ^ 

and provided by 

ASSOCIATF’.D JAPANESE BANK (INTERNATIONAL) LIMITED 

BANK 01 MONTREAL 

BANQUE BELGE I IMITED 

RANQUE DU PARIS FT DES PAYS-BAS 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

BRITISH AND FRENCH BANK LIMITED (BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS) 

( REDITO ITALIANO UiNDON branc h 
C REDIT LYONNAIS 
DRHSDNER BANK AG lonixin officf 
HaMRROS BANK LIMITED 
JAPAN INTERNATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK LIMITED 
NA 1TONAL WESTMINSTER BANK GROUP 
SOCTETE GFNERALE (FRANCE) BANK LIMITED 
UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 
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Iraq brings the oil to the boil 


France will get its share of Iraq’s oil 
no matter what happens in the nego¬ 
tiations between Iraq and the western- 
owned consortium that operates there. 
l*his was the meaning of the agreement 
announced on Monday between Iraq 
and France's Compagnie Francaise des 
Petrolcs. There was more noise than 
substance to the announcement, since 
the agreement merely formalised the 
understanding reached by the two 
countries when Mr Saddam Hussein, 
the Iraqi vice-president, visited Pans 
last June. 

So why did the Iraqis publish the 
agieement this week ? Does it mean 
that there is now greater or less hope 
of a more general agreement between 
Iraq and the concortiurn, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, of which CFP is 
a member ? Negotiations between the 
IPC and Iraq had resumed in earnest 
early in December over Iraq’s June 
nationalisation of the rich Kirkuk oil 
fields and oriier sensitive matters, some 
of them dating back many years. At 
the time it was thought that the " parti¬ 
cipation ” agreement reached between 
the oil companies and the other 
Arab oil countries, led by Saudi Arabia, 
would serve a.s a model for an Iraq- 
IPC agreement. Unfortunately, before 
an agreement could be reached, the 
Shah of Iran delivered his bombshell 
to the companies that operate in his 
country*, and blew up these hopes The 
Iraqis were given an incentive to wait 
and see what the Iranians will win 
from the oil companies before commit¬ 
ting themselves to a settlement.. This 
is probably still their tactics, but now 
the Iraqis have reason to want to stir 
things up a bit. 

The companies are probably not 
going to give much more to the Shah 
than they have given to Saudi Arabia, 


Kuwait, Qatar and Abu Dhabi If they 
do, the “ participation ” agreement will 
crumble, and the companies will be 
back to square one. The Shah has been 
given the message. Since he is the 
leader of a moderate country, he is ex¬ 
pected to fall in line , but he will make 
a strenuous cfTort to claim his setile- 
iiient IS better than the one negotiated 
by Saudi Arabia's Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani The pro(:)ability is that Iraq 
will conic round too ; hut, since it is 
not a moderate country, it might 
instead try to make things hot for IPC« 
by signing further long-term sale'^ deals 
in the west with organisations 
outside IPC The consortium could 
then go to law sn western courts, and 
claim that this oil had been stolen fioin 
It , but it has postponed its right to do 
so for so long that it might face diffi¬ 
culties in some countries. 

The Japanese have been quietK 
wrapping up a deal witli Abu Dhabi 
which, unlike Saudi Arabia, has not 
undertaken to sell back to the major 
oil comjiumes the oil it gels under jiar- 
ticipation agreements. This is goiim to 
Japan instead, the Japanese hnught 
pei cent of British Petnileun/s ollshoic 
oil concession m Abu Dhabi last 


Shinfing 

Unrest in the currency markets 
pushed gold up on the free market 
by over $2 00 an ounce to $66 80 
Gold shares followed But sifvei, 
which usually reacts only marginaMy 
to currency crises, jumped 3p to 69p 
an ounce—the highest for 5 years. 
Both metals, the traditional refuges 
from sliding stock markets, seem to 
have little nsk of losing these gains 


December and arc becoming a major 
IcM al influence. The deal should lehcve 
home of Japan'.s anxiety about relying 
over-much on the we.stern or! lom- 
panres ft»r its energy supplies But Abu 
Dhabi IS such a special .situation that 
there is no way t»f know'ing whether 
this .sets a prccecicnl 

Pan American _ 

Connally's touch 

Ml John OmiialK, e\-Democrat, 
PreMilent Nixon's cx-Sccreiar\ 4 »f the 
'rreasujv, ex-salvager of the Lockheed 
Aircralt Uorporatioii and many 
people's bet fo* the next Refjubhcan 
jiresjcV’nn.d candidate, is alsi) |kissiI»1v 
the oiiK m.m who could lesiore Pan 
\nient.m to its onginal s\vi*ct odour in 
Washington, which could t>e why he 
was a)i]K>mted on 'ruesefav to the Pan 
XmeiKan boaid 'I'he last niaior 
miscalculation of Mr juan Ttijipc 
hcloie retirement vs as to iiaiue his 
successor .in ex-Democ/dtic oflu lal. 
Ml N.ijecli llaliibv, shoitlv hefiin* the 
elc'c tion tliat hioiight .\f» Nixon into 
office Pan Xinc^rican. winch had 
j>icvlOiisK .1 fire inn in Wasinilglon, 
now fcuiiid door' dosed, and as its 
jiohtu.il power pluinint^ted, along with 
that of J rails World Airlines, so tlie 
f)owc*i oi llw* charter airl.nes in 
W\i''liiii‘jtoii lost* ! he\ aciwe\ed a 
pioteciict jictMlion in wluih tliev weie 
dill* 1(1 (ream much of lire traffic' a wav 
from ,mimes hkt P.m Xmernaii see 
jiaee l><)) and at the saim* tmie the 


Index Pcrconiaqc 

1963 = 100 change on 



Jan 

31 

Feb 

7 

one 

month 

ona 

year 

All Items 

185 9 

188 7* 

- 22 

• 486 

Food 

200 9 

204 2* 

* 06 

-45 8 

Fibres 

176 8 

179 5* 

- 10 

t 76 5 

Metals 

207.1 

2103 

^ 69 

^ 176 

Misc 

169 5 

175 0* 

i 68 

f71 7 


*provisionai 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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Nixon Adiri'nistratioii hrokr the Pan 
AnuMHiiti inonopuly of thr Pacific 
routes hv aliowiTii^ otlirr airlines to 
start ojjcrations llicir Succes'^fiil 
lobbying IS an essential part <ff ninniiii' 
an airline in tlie United States and 
I^aii American has riM«le lejieated 
attempts to wni^irle mtrt the Nixon 
AdniinistriTtion's hettei hooks, even if it 
could never liojx* to liecoine the 
PresuJem's fasomite .mime M^n of 
increasmi^lv ''enmi c.iiibie have been 
sent to Washint’ton to tiv to soften the 
ground, with, in past months, some 
sucie.N Mr (amiii.iIK 0111*1)1 to be able 
to do thi icst 

Cars _ 

Hard to fail _ 

America's tlnisl for cars has not 
hern qucnc hed by its record sales 
in lit Januarv alone 880,000 

cars were sold, an 18 pei cent jump on 
a year ago Last week fveneral Motois 
led idle lejoicing 111 Detroit by 
announcjiiig an unjirecedcntcd tuiri- 
o\er of $30 billion in 1072 , ('hrssler 
this week leported jnofits uji ibo pei 
cent. 

The American market has grown 
so fat that the domestic manub'ictuieis 
have temporal ily Jjui behind them their 
old fears of encioaching imports. 
Imports mm account for only ifi pei 


What Americana buy 

Car imports fI om 



1972 total: 1*9m cars 


cent of -sales, well down from their 21 
per cent before -the dollar floated in 
1971. liast yca-r Japan tactfully 
increased its sales in the United States 
by (»rilv 3 ])er cent , but, unless there 
IS a large iipvaluation of the yen, 
Ja}»anesc sales aie hkolv to surge again 
in the next 18 moirtlis. Thev will be 
helped bv Uhryslei's decision last week 
to shift production of it« small Ply- 
Tnouth ChMcket from its Briti.sh plant 
to the Mitsubishi coiporafion ; Uritish 
supplies had proved too erratic. 

I'his was very much a repeat of 
Ford’s dcx'ision to use its (German, 
rather than its troubled British, plant 
to export Capns into the I'^nitcd States. 
Sales of Capns have more than doubled 
in ithe past sear. This leaves Bntisli 
I.evland—much of whose output has 
been held up by strikes for the past 


Wanted: £50,000-a-year men 


Suddcnlv, LuiopcMn husiiu'ssis ai< 
sraTcliiiij< tor top f*M:ciilivcs. At least 
SIX niiiltin.'itional coinp.iiiies (thrci* of 
thrill Aiiirricaii and one vSwiss] arc or* 
die look-out for iiun to whom they arc 
willing to p.iv ilyn.ooo a >eiii Fxecuiive 
I inpIoMiu lit agf iicics aie s(r.inibhng to 
til'd 111(11 til till |X)sts on otTei at over 
lL7.r,oo a year Their business is 
ii|)ortcd to b( innic than 30 pi r edit 
up on last V( ar Inquiries from 
I'limpf's tvMi piesious laggards, Britain 
aiul I tills ‘O' pul Uriii.ii ly bfisk Th^ 
fhtn.in(l IS lit) lofigi r nieiely foi the 
uiti rti.itloti.n m.iiketing and .sales 
ilireri.irs, but .ilso foi the dcnsion-takers 
.mil prodiKiiori ixperts 

b'.irop( . l.iiLMsi .igdKv, l.gnii 
/.ehiulcr f»f /uiuh, • .irncil C?ni last 
yeai leduitiiig scimn nian.igi nunt 
men Se\d.il of tin t ^ j, (hief cmcii- 
lives 11 sought were in the -k',0,000 
bracket 'J he .ivei.tgi fei .11 Britain 
for finding the light ni.'in was about 
ij4,oo<i, and Britain was not looking foi 
top men l.isi yc.ir Many lets an* 
highei III a search foi a deputy- 
managing director for tht World WiM- 


lif( I'liiid, to h( based in Oneva, 
Lgon /(hndcr w.iutcl a fee of £7,>)O0, 
but tin pib, typical of its kind, 
irisolvrd a two-rnonih .search in 
America and Eun>pr, in which 47 tan- 
clidatis were contact eel, 17 interviewed 
and three eventually produi cd for the 
final selection 

Britain's eiitrv into the EEC has 
spurred a two-way business for the 
iiiieniational employment agencies 
Some British companies arc waking up 
to the need for European expertise, and 
mote Eiirofiean companies aie searching 
for the cheap management that keeps 
being picked up m Britain At senior 
levels most Europeans axe better paid 
than their rounterpaits in Britain It is 
the almost universal practice to receise 
a month's salary as bonus , in Hnllanci 
and Spam the executive often gels 14 
rionlhs’ salary a year, and in Italy he 
Miirieiimes gets ib months' a year But 
only half the British executives going 
thiougli th( agencies have been to 
nniwrsity, romp.ired with 70 per rent 
of the CJrimaiis and 89 per cent of the 
rr^'iich 


week—^as the one British company 
taking advantage of the booming 
American market. Unfortunately, even 
rt is soiling only 60,000 cars a year in 
America. It therrfore lags behind 
Volkswagen and Opel among Euro¬ 
pean exporters, and is almosit being 
overtaken by Fiat and Volvo. Almost 
<)o per cent of British Leyland's present 
sales 11 n America are sports cars ; but 
the Manna saloon is about to be sent 
there, and its sales might top 23,000 a 
\ ear. 

Since the Japanese carmakers took 
theii -sales pressure temporarily -ofr the 
United States laxt year, they have 
made huf?e inroads into the European 
markot. Japanese expc>rLs to Europe 
leaped 69 jjer cent in 1972 ; to Britain, 
they 'tiijiled. Japan's world exports of 
noarlv 2m vehicles last year were worth 
ili.5 billion, 26 per cent up on 1971. 
This has sent most nrut'or manu¬ 
facturers 111 Europe scampering back 
to defend their domestic markets, and 
reduced 'their concentration on winning 
e\]K>rts, British car exports actually 
dipped 14 per cent last yeai It is now 
pnjbable that Japan will switch some 
of Its effort back to the United States. 
Its products are increasingly in demand 
there • not as incx[jeTisive imports, but 
as cais wh-icli sometimes beat Detroit’s 
in reliability and service—and by 
inference Europe’s too. 

Nickel _ 

Two-way stretch 

The wxiild's two laigest nickel com¬ 
panies, International Nickel of Canada 
and the French Le Nickel, which supply 
38 pel cent of the free w'orld’s market 
for the metal between them, produced 
wildly diflerent results this week. Inter¬ 
national Nickel IS coining profits from 
the healthy demand which is expected 
to be up 20 per cent this year on the 
sluggish sales of two years ago. 
Although both its mills and mines are 
still working below capacity, Inter¬ 
national Nickel's sales last year touched 
$qoum and its piofits rose by 17 per 
cent. 

No such luck for the French. Usually 
all the companies in the tightly knit 
nirJtel business move very much 
togetfier, but the Rothschild-controlled 
Le Nickel is missing out on the boom. 
Although its sales were well up at 
30,000 tons last year, the company is 
turning ir heavy losses, in spite of 
higher prices. Le Nickel appeal s 
unlikely to get out of its troubles in the 
next year because there does not seem 
to be much scope for further increasing 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Merchant Banking in Hong Kong 
and the Far East 

Jardine Flenning & Go. Limited 

Jdrdine Fleming & Co Limited is a rapidly expanding Merchant 
Bank with its Head Office in Hong Kong and with other offices in 
Tokyo, Singapore and Sydney It is jointly owned by Jardine 
Matheson & Co Ltd , the international trading company, and 
Robert Fleming & Co Limited, the London Merchant Bankers 
Jardine Fleming has been established only 3 yeais but enjoys u 
dominant position in merchant banking in the Far East The 
following vacancies now arise for able ambitious and adaptable 
men in their 20s or early 30s 

Corporate Finonco Must have experience in flotations take-overs 
and similar woik. preferably with a leading 
London Merchant Bank 

Syndwatod Loans Should have held a position of responsibility 
in either a British or American Bank concerned 
with Loan Syndications Other banking expeii 
ence would prove advantageous 

The terms of service for both these appointmentsS are most 
attractive including e good salary, annual bonus, cost of living 
allowance, subsidised accommodation and an annual free leave 
passage for the succ essful applicant and his family 
Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence and should 
include full particulars of career to date should be addressed to 
T V G Phillips Robert Fleming & Co Limited, 8 Crosby Square, 
London EC3A 6AN 


AVAILABLE 

SHORTLY 

for a Senior Appointment 

An experienced investment man well known and 
accepted in the European investment community. 

In present appointment with a major European 
insurance group is involved with a very large and 
widely diversified portfolio. 

Now' wishes to move for personal reasons with 
knowledge and goodwill of present employers. Any 
location considered for the right appointment. 

Good academic background including law degree. 
Widely travelled on investment business including 
Japan and U.S.A. Fluent m French. English and 
Dutch. German and Norwegian to adequate com 
mcrci.il .standards. 

Experience in major sections of capital market and 
in money market acquired through successive 
positions in banking, stock broking and institutional 
investment field. 

Could be interested in position outside the invest 
ment industry where qualifications can be employed. 
Extensive references available. 

Reply: The Economist, Box 2573 


CHAIRMEN AND MANAGING DIRECTORS 

Many Lompanies are currently re-planning thoir objnelives to meet the current far reaching change*; in the 
Interiidtiorial Bubiness Environment brought about by major world ovimiis Expanding markets need amhitioiis 
forward-looking executives Amongst the many looking for greater opportunity am the following 


FINANCE * FmmkhI BA ICionomiul A CM A good Frmclinnd 

qomrol linguiMic atnbiy Ijrgp intorMiiaml inamitaduring nunpiny 
■qiorienrp Sotkx yroilr Imonciol marngoiiioni responsibihiv 
Pitiurod Id move or trivel i> necoHary Ago 26 Sdhirv CABOO 
3 Biwp OMd AaciimMt CA lirgo iniamationBl group oxpaneiice 
Ml wholoulii/rFloii siivico and diilnbuliiin mdulrias Promolion 
bluIngB looking tor opponuniiy md incroosed reiponaibiliTy imth 
London biio taut proporod to travol Ayo 34 Silvf fS^OPO I 

6 Giwp ImcMI CnmBii MA FCA Fliwd Ftwidi bonnan 
Italian and Spaniah VMlIi BMoaliani Smu and Cily kiRiwlailva and 
contacts m imiimnce fmanca and merchant banking ominNimpiits 

A|i5l Sdnry £7,600 


MARKETING 2 Lapwl Enpnoanni Sataa Managar Flwni Aialni. good Fnrtian 

VMlb eaCBlIaiii knmwliidyp and Lnnlactt in thi automntivp ludiMiiy and 
ilv MiddIp tasi Age 28 Sidmv £3 OOD | 

4 SMaa CoiNdmaioi inaiiHi itidriripr vvih / lughly ^uccPhslul yaaii 
III bnlli kPlIing and manage "•••ri' in Ipituirp spiviip and lOiisumai 
induktrias SiFrks giaaiai luponxibiliiy Ago 32 SMnry £4 000 > 
6 Mvhohng/SalM Manngoi, B !>i somr Italian wNih laai moving 
ronEumpr ini' cnnsumpi rturabl*'i mpviiwnup rnlmnationilly alsn somt 
genpia' ntaiiagpmonl aippnma Ago 37 Snimy £6,000 


GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT 


7 Oananl Managar, BSl (Hnni) good Franch Altpr bamg liead humtii lO luiii round piivafe Lunipanv mlhp 
plnatK rnd glnss monulnctunng Iwld ha now aulfera from a back spat dnvig Chairman Wiihax in mow In 
ammtioui F E C company Aga J2 Satoy £B BOO i 

0 Vaiing GanardI MaMgm. BSc (lachnology) good Frpnrh tailh strong piodiktinn and ulas background in 
iIm lood induifiv including pnekagmg nnd nil forms of ija%ure% WialMi To MMilan Ihs exparipnrp by groaloi 
chMIangp ood raiponiibilily Ago 36 SMmy £6,000 I 

0 Oananl —— g~ MA (Cantab I (Hons I good Fiom.li and Pei man vwth lULceulul largo group npirionta 
pnitNuiariv lotMl nwrkoling and new busmass Saaks Bosrd pnvlion in vmallai more titnble compaiiy m Ihe 
conMimar goods mduMry Aft 47 SNny £10,000 

10 fm/rntf Eaaontna, fhioni Franch and German wilh rpudaniial proppny aeptiianrc Wnhai to mom to 
small but evanding company m Lurapa Aga 41 Sday FF OROOO 


Jfmu are interested in any oj the above, or feel that you should be amongst them yourself, please contact me in complete confidemv 

Robin R. WhaUey. Tel: 01-499 2805 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD. CABLES: INTERAPPT 

CpM iw Housa. 1 Dovor Stioet London W1X 3PJ. LONDON W1 

FOR MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE S 
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Durham Cathedral 



Durham County also offers new industries 
the highest investment incentives 
in Great Britain 


VrfE Pl^se get in touch for details 

^ DurhamCounty Council cSUniy^rD^i^misuF. 
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prices. International Nickel and the 
other Canadian producers are deter¬ 
mined to keep'these prices steady in 
dollar terms. 

Le Nickel blames its lack of success 
on the tax bill for its massive New 
Caledonian mines. But that has not 
stopped International Nickel from 
wanting to start operations on the 
island, and this week it put forward a 
proposal for a $30om investment there. 
This is a special French preserve and 
the Canadians will have to wait until 
after the French elections for 
their answers ; International Nickel’s 
approaches have already ruffled M. 
Fbmpidou’s government. I^e Nickel is 
known to be anxious to be rescued by 
a foreign investment stake, and 
although this is unlikely to come from 
International Nickel one of its Cana¬ 
dian competitors could be interested 

The potential importance of Le 
Nickel and its New Caledonian opera¬ 
tions is that the ore is latentic which, 
being near the surface, is cheap to 
mine. Canada’s industry has been 
built on sulphide ores, which require 
expensive excavation although they are 
cheaper to process. 

Australia’s mines 

We're tough 

Perth 

No one should have been surprised, 
least of all the producers and their 
customers, when Australia’s new Labor 
government imposed controls over all 
exports of raw and semi-processed 
minerals. The suggestion that Australia 
has been forced or fooled into selling 
its mineral resources to sophisticated 
foreign buyers at prices below world 
parity has been a topic of national 
debate since the great upsurge in 
Australian mining in the 1960s. The 
Japanese, the biggest buyers of most 
Australian minerals, have b^n regarded 
as the principal villains forcing 
Australian-based miners to accept low 
prices through a combination of col¬ 
lusive buying and sharp bargaining 
The multinational corporations which 
control a major slice of the mining 
industry in Australia have also been 
under fire for putting self-interest above 
the national interest and engaging in 
cut-throat competition with eat^ other 
in a scramble to sell. Academics and 
politicians have made various guesses 
at what these prsu:tices have cost 
Australia. The business-oriented Liberal 
government was concerned enough 
about the situation to exercise some 
loose control over the export of iron 


BUSINESS : INTBENATIONAL 

ore, uranium, natural gas and a few 
other mineral commodities. 

As the iron ore boom of the late 
ig6os was gathenng steam and the 
forward prices being obtained for 01 e 
were tumbling, the government defer¬ 
red one major sale to the Japanese 
steelmakers’ cartel and imposed price 
guidelines under which all iron ore 
sales are now negotiated. 

The debate was revived last year 
as the largely foreign-owned companies 
operating efficient new coal mines in 
Queensland’s Bowen Basin began 
underselling the long-established under¬ 
ground coalminers of New South 
Wales on the Japanese market As 
happens so often in Australian politics, 
the protagonists divided along state 
boundaries, with New South Welsh¬ 
men, including the vocal coalmining 
unions, urging export controls and 
Queenslanders arguing against them. 
The Liberal minister responsible was 
a Queenslander and nothing was 
done. 

It has been Australian Labor party 
policy since 1971 to impose controls 
on all mineral exports. The appoint¬ 
ment of Mi Rex Connor, representing 
an NSW coalmining constituency, as 
the new government’s minister for 
minerals and energy, left no doubt that 
this policy was going to he imple¬ 
mented. Mr Connor said it was 
intended that the new measures which 
apply to coal and all other minerals 
would see that Australia’s export prices 
compared reasonably with those 
obtained by othe* countries. A com¬ 
mittee IS to draw up price guidelines 
for all minerals and there will be con¬ 
sultation with the mining companies, 
unions and the state governments 
Many in the industry' have welcomed 
the new measures as a protection from 
excessive competition and share the 
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minister's belief that the Australian 
mining industry should adopt sophis¬ 
ticated methods to sell to its sophis¬ 
ticated customers. Some see a similarity 
between the Australian measures and 
those recently taken by Canada to 
control export prices loi minerals. 
Japanese buyers are dismayed but they 
could scarcely express surpiise I'hey 
have been lobbying vigorously against 
the threatened export controls in one 
form or another for the past 1 2 months. 

Nuclear power 

Nixon shells out 

President Nixon's piupo.sed budget for 
the Ameiican Atomic Knergy Coinmis- 
son 111 the next hscal year is a strong 
.sign ^hat in hia> long-piornised speech 
on energy policy he i.s going to baik 
some of the newer fotins of pi>wer as 
a cuie for America's present Ixiut of 
the energy blues. 

In a generally austere budget, the 
A£C did better than even its advocates 
had hoped. Most of the incieases are 
concentrated in areas where success 
would do much to bolster the ’'ner¬ 
vously optimistic ” view of the nuclear 
power industry held by Mr S David 
Freeman, the former presidential 
science adviser, current head of the 
Ford Foundation's energy study project 
and probably the best known of 
.America's fast-growing brotherhood 01 
energy experts. 

Although the full budget will rise 
only $350m to $3 336 liilhon, spending 
on radioactive wa.ste management, for 
which the A£C and the industry have 
yet to find a satisfaclory answei, will 
double ; safety, which worries the 
tenderhearted (such as Mr Freeman), 
will get .25 pel cent more ; and fusion 
reactors, which create no waste and 
which are inherently ::afer than current 
reactors, will get 20 per cent more. 

More will also be spent on the 
development of fast-breeder reactors 
(up 20 per cent) and the production 
of nuclear materials (up 23 per cent), 
including a big jump in funds for the 
development of the gas centrifuge 
method of uranium enrichment. The 
development of the breeder and the gas 
centrifuge may increase the fears of 
the safety-conscious sector of the 
public However, the breeder, which 
would generate as much fuel as it 
bums up, would avoid a possible 
uranium shortage later in the century, 
and the gas centrifuge would help 
America to meet a challenge from 
Europe, which now leads in this 
technology. 
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The world is your oyster 
or clam ? 


Woild e\t han^r rales are on the move 
affciin. Till* ohviotis teinpl.ition for the 
new Iweeil of international fund inana- 
^eis IS to piik out the countries that aie 
ahout to upvalue, and hu\ ecjuities 
tlieii* it \ou (an ^et tlieiii But when 
e.u h ciinencv c risix an vcs. the t'oun- 
tries tliat ate about to upvalue tiv to 
close then markets to foreigners , this 
often causes the dinnesiic ei|ui<tv mar¬ 
ket to take a tumble, and the shares 
to b(‘ more tempting: to foreigners than 
evei 'I'lie psvcliologu al absence erf the 
possibility of foreign buying makes the 
natives feel restive and doubt their own 
market, also they are usually afraid 
tfiat the.r own export companies will 
l>e liiirt by upvaluation. 

'rins time, .Switzerland has lecovered 
something of its ('ool demeanour siiuo 
the restrictions imposed in its markets, 
laigeK because the tarinv Swiss, and 
existing oveiseas investors there, can¬ 
not tliink ol aiiNw^iere better As 
Swit/eiland has already floated up, it is 
not too attractive (fCrmany, ten), has 
onl\ fallen '24% fioiii the outbreak of 
the tienil>les last I'hursday until Wed- 
nesdav However, even without the 
crisis, there was not much to go for 


the market was at 112.6—near its 
recent (though not all-time) peak 
of 121 ) A 10% or so upvaluation 
would bring an immediate capital gam, 
hut the market itself could fall by 
nearly that amount. 

Japan looks much more attractive 
I'or two months after the last 
upvaluation of the yen the Japanese 
market <lid. Since then it has risen 
[04% If the future is aiiytliing like the 
past, upvaluation W'lll bring the 
Japane.se ecoiioiiiv nothing hut good, 
nut to mention its goodw'ill p/e among 
the nations Strangely enough, and 
contrary to most reports, it is still 
{X).ss]ble to buy Japanese stocks in con¬ 
siderable quantities. Last month, 
foreigners, afraid that the Japanese 
hulloon was ahout to burst, sold off 
$100111 more Japanese shares than they 
bought. This enables others to cake 
their place There should he rcKnn in 
most international portfolios for 
Japanese domestic stocks. But not the 
heavies, like Hitachi, which is 29% off 
Its peak, and investors should avoid the 
large exporters wh(3se prerfits (apart 
from Sony) fell after the last upvalu¬ 
ation. (to for the quality, domestic, 


growth companies 

The country whicfi fits nicely into 
a buy category is France; a steady 
growth economy, favourable balance 
of paviiicnts, markets still o):)en, 
hut with a currency and current 
share prices overshadowed by the red 
peril at the elections in March. Another 
u.veful piece of .survival technique for 
the international investor is to buy the 
multinational company in a haid cur¬ 
rency country. Holland, and its giants 
like Philips, Unilever and Shell, could 
provide good refuges. One way and 
another, the multis, gnomes tliat they 
are, seem to swim through crises with 
Spitzic ease. The Dutch economy has 
not got much going for it, hut the 
foreigners like the market there, and it 
scores a few useful points After “ no 
nods in the direc^tion of Belgium and 
irrational Hongkong, that leaves Bri¬ 
tain : a growth economy, with .some 
growth companies, but a weak balance 
of payments. It is not a country to 
which to go to seek upvaluation gains 
But on an international basis its p/es 
are even begrnning to look cheap. 

London, however, is easily over¬ 
cast After gaining a little strength at 
the beginning of the week, the threatN 
of iiidustnaraction by the gas workers 
and others set off some more light 
selling by individual investors, taking 
the Financial Times index down to 
458.4 at I'hursday’s close, near to the 
year s worst. 


Eurobears and Eurobulls j«inri970«ioo 
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When a businessman asks to rant a car 



is all he WEUits to hear. 

\fe8, Horlz girls have the most cars to rent. 

Tfrs, Hertz gives you the hig choice - the car to lit the joli. 

a Hertz car can be waiting for you at the quayside*, most 
major international airports, 1,200 locations across Eunipe. 
\fes.a fre«* Hertz Credit Card whisks you through r<*ntal 
formalities. With our rent-it-hen*, leave-it-there service*, 
you can rent a car at one Hertz office and leave it at 
hundreds of others. 

To reserve a Hertz car, call your travel agemt or H(Tf z ilirect 
* Available m most locations. In .some i-ases a motlest charge 
IS added. Check with flertz for details. 







Wfe i«nt more cars than anycxie in the world. 
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Wedl Street 

Not springtime yet 

It sounds rrazy. 'Hie Europeans are 
busily ditchini' dollars, hut are i^riier- 
allv optirnistK- alKiiit Wall Sirrel The 
averaL'f AHifnc.iii cili/rn has never had 
a smoiis diMibt alnait liis preenbaek, 
ajnd IS mostK unaware of all this week’s 
excitement in the exchnni'es, but—as 
Mr W'aliei Floadlev, the Hank of 
Anieiici’s (hn-f e< onoinisl, lold a eon- 
feienre 'jf Fani»penn hankers and 
iiive^lo!^ Ill l*aiis this week — is sjieiid- 
int; In'* time I'urssine about the start of 
the next leression Economic news 
makes the he.'idlines onl\ if it is bad 
so hit'lier interest rates, tl^l 1 ter money, 
the eiieieii crisis are what the small 
investor loves to hate to hear. 

The American sponsors of this con- 
ferencf> (the Wall Street investment 
nim o( Hut Ilham & Clo, winch has just 
annoniicf^d an aureed merger w'lth 
another house, r)re\el I’lrestone) were 
m Pans to tell Eurojiean institutional 
investors what all this means for Wall 
Street Although there were no bears 
among them, there were no rampant 
bulls either 'I'he small man ha moved 
init into bonds and savings , he is not 
expected to loine back quicklv. Mutual 
funds are hkelv to continue to show 
net ledernjitK ms, but a crisis in them 
IS highlv mi[>iobable. Simic American 
analvsls saw nothing better for the Dow 
Jones industrial average this seat than 
a sidewavs c'raw]. Others thought it 
could continue to fall over the next 
month, perhaps to as low as (jt 
closed mi Wecinesdav at qbH.-ja), 
followc'd h\ a potential rally to iioo 
.\ll seemed agreed that the stocks to go 
fen are the sccond-iank cjuality ones, 
whiili is easier said than chosen. 
Cllar'.adian stiK'ks in oil and gas had a 
following, as had Californian utilities 


4 b 
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G-^Wv.A&P 

Raising Kane 

Afew York 

Takeover bids >m the United States 
have never ‘been cjuitc the spcurt that 
they are in Britain, and it was perhaps 
inevn table that W^ll Streets latest 
finzefight, (iulf and Western vensus 
tlie (beat Atlantic and Pacnfic Tea 
Ciomywny, sliould degenerate into one 
of those tussles riia't no one under¬ 
stands except ithe legal seconds. Even 
so, despite the suits llua't are now flying 
to and fro, the twxi scrappers are suffi¬ 
ciently fasciniaiting to make -the out¬ 
come worth watching, 

(iulf and Western Industries, one of 
the more sucicessful conglomerates to 
have surv-ivcd into the 1970s, secretly 
liought 4% of A&P, a huge super¬ 
market chain whlJ^e management onfly 
rctentlv emerged f^om 10 years of 
lulK'rnafcion. It then announced, last 
week, that at wanted to pay $7>jm in 
a tender of $'20 a share (agaiast a 
lecent puce of $i6) to bring its holding 
m A&P up to 19%. 'Phis forced the 


A&P management, which has never 
had muoh to say to its shareholders, 
out into 'the open with a statement that 
the offer was inadequate and with 
reassurances that brighter days for the 
company were ahead. 

Thioughout the 1960s the com¬ 
pany let Itself be overtaken in effi- 
cimey and selling techniques by much 
of the rest ol the supezmarket industry, 
while Its sales stagnated at $5^ billion 
from 4,300 .stores, which were smaller 
than the giant ones built by its com¬ 
petitors. In 1971, faced with dechning 
profits, a new management team under 
Mr William Kane embarked on a 
drastac price-cutting programme de¬ 
signed to win back the 10% of the 
$100 ihuHion .\merican grocery' market 
that A&P once controlled 

Such a sudden attempt to make up 
for the decade of lost opportunity had 
Newtonian consequences, \s A&P 
leapt, the rest of the supKimarket 
fiusiness sank—into a price war that 
has halved the proht of the industry m 
a iingle voar. This was all the more 
galling for A&P’s competitors because 
A&P has the financial fat to tide it 
i>ver the considerable k>sses it ns incur¬ 
ring in nts dc^th-or-glorv bid while 
they, being geared for success, arc also 
geared for disaster. 

A&P lost $5om HI the first nine 
month.s of its financial year and 
omitted its fourth quarter divideixl. 
Now Mr Kane i«klvs that .sales in the 
fourth quarter to February 34th are 
30% ahead of the 1972 figure, losses 
a»'e continuing to decline and that “ we 
have accompliished more in one year 
than anyone believed possible.” Neatly 
turning Gulf and Western’s tender to 
their own ends, the A&P managers 
argue that $20 is a real bairgain price. 

The investor with nerve will iliang 
on to his A&P shares. I’he John 
A. Hartford Foundation, which 
was set up by a .son of A&P’.s founder, 
owns a third of the stock. It is 
dominated by retired A&P execu¬ 
tives and is unlikely tio accept the bid. 

Burmah Oil _ 

Applying the 
Blakes 


Mr Dennis Blake’s failed attempt to 
requisition an extraordinary general 
meeting of Burmah Oil shareholders 
was not all in vain. Stung by criticism, 
the Burmah board has sent out a 
special report to shareholders in an 
effort to justify its disappointing per¬ 
formance over the past five years. 
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Those who expected a roar have got 
a whimper. 

There are many areas where the jam 
tomorrow will be thick. But the board 
has not quite made a clean breast 
of explaining the vastly increased costs 
of expanding the Ellesmere Port 
refinery, up from an estimated £i2ni 
in 1967 to £4im today. It admits 
some management failure, but the 
failure was, according to Di Bill 
Dawkins, the ex-research co-ordinator, 
“ unhelievalble." He thinks the major 
cause of the cost escalation was a deci¬ 
sion to increase the refinery’s petro¬ 
chemical capacity using an untried 
technique. Burmah had to pay the full 
research fee (written off in the 1969 
accounts at £i.6ni) because it had 
failed to include an escape clause. But 


the real howler was to start expanding 
the plant, based on this untried tech¬ 
nique, much of which is now redun¬ 
dant , “ the refinery has pipe and 
storage capacity far in excess of Us 
needs,” says Dr Dawkins. It was odd, 
anyway, to want to make base 
lubricant when it is a cheap and 
readily available by-pioduct of refining 
crude. Another problem was the 
plant's higher anti-pollution costs to 
reduce the acidic sludge left in the 
lubricant process. 

With luck, the Ellesmeic blot will 
recede over the hori/on, and the new- 
look Burmah, as revealed in an 
(otherwise thorough circulax, will 
prevail The share price of 456p puts 
the company on a p/e of 22 4 which 
IS certainly discounting a lot of hope. 


Tobacco 

Warning: stage 
two can damage 
your wealth _ 

Imperial Tobacco (Imps) has reported 
a 14% rise in earnings for last year, 
hard on the heels of better-thun- 
cxpe<?ted results for British-Amencan 
Tobacco (Bats) and Gallahcr. The 
shares of all three have beaten the 
market m the past fortnight. 

This IS odd, because few sectors will 
suffer as much from the price and 
piofi’t controls of stage two Tobacco 
companies have kept Chcir profil.s roll¬ 
ing i<jr years by charging higher jiriccs 


Property bonds are falling 


Mr Harry Hyams is to have a helper 
He IS about to recruit Mr Cohn Hunt, 
who has helped 'J’aylor Woodrow, I he 
contractors, to build up its property 
.side from nothing to over £30111, and 
who was appointed to its mam board 
only last June Mr Hunt has helped 
to provide Taylor Woodrow with 
an asset backing of perhaps around 150P 
per shaie, against its current market 
value of 256p What is there for him 
better to do in Mr Hyams's The Oldham 
Estate Company, which has always 
been very much of a one-man band ^ 
As the free advertisement space donated 
to Mr Hyams below' shows, there is 
already over 500,ooum square feet of 
office space going fre.* in Hyams 
buildings in Central London, this is 
depriving the Oldham shareholders of 


some £4m a year in rents. 

The unloved Mr Hyams is perhaps 
most un|X>pular among fellow 
dc\ elopers. The empty Centn Point 
IS a magnet for criticism, and has led 
to threats from ministers that the 
Government will have to do something 
about our Harry—^although no one 
knows what The freeze might allow' 
a 5% growth in rents, or no growth 
It might lead to some permanent rent 
controls on office and other buildings. 
The budget might briiig a tax on the 
gain.s thrown up by bring the landlord 
of a scarce commodity in great demand 

This uncertainty is now being 
reflected in the valuations of pioperty 
bonds For the first time in their short 
lives, they air falling Marchant 
Investors is down ip to 127 ip , Abbey 


I.ifr IS down I ')p tf> 13? (Ip The 
val1leI^ take the view that the iiiicei- 
lainly has dried up the matket, and 
that no one is now buying on a 3^".. 
yield basis when the potential growth 
in remts might he hrnite'd to 3". a yeai 
at the most Thus the good pioperties, 
fiom which highe'r rents were expe-cted 
at the end of fairly lenigthy Ic'ase.s, are 
being valued at a inaltiplc' e)f 20 years' 
purchase of rents, rather than the 
20 to 2fl years of a month ago Para¬ 
doxically those bond funds which have* 
the less prime cuts of the property 
beast, w'hich thf*y Ixnight on highi*r 
yields, will fall less There is no cause 
for alarm, anyway. The better 
funds haw .something of an inter¬ 
national spread Propcily is still a 
splendid invrstnieiir in tunes of unerr- 
taiiity, even if some of the unrcTtainiy 
rubs off oil the bricks and moiiar 



Cenlrs Point 

Famous London landmark 
Architect. Rrchard Seifert. 
180.000 sq ft of offices, end 
another 110.000 of flats, show- 
rooma. Asking price £1.250.000 
per annum, kfnpty approxi¬ 
mately 8 years. 


London firtdge Houae 
Its 22 floors offer command¬ 
ing view of river. Designed 
by Seifert. Has pitched roof. 
Net lettable office space 
110.880 aq ft for £965.000 
par annum. Empty approxi¬ 
mately 4 years. 



Space House 

Tower block. Nnk bridge and 
round block compnae 152.000 
sq ft of offices, storage space, 
petrol station area, garages— 
total 260.793 aq ft. £1.525.000 
per annum. Architect: R 
Seifeft Empty 6 years. 



Convenient for Paddington. 
Another Seifert monument 
On market for over 10 years 
Now withdrawm for moderni¬ 
sation Pre-refurb figures. 
75.780 sq ft office space. 
asking price was £335.000 
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Watch those margins 



Latest 

% of 

Best 


% of 





pre-tax 

turnover two yrs' 

Latest 

profits 





profits 

in 

margin 

margin 

from 



p/e 


(Cm) 

Britain 

(7c) 

(%) 

tobacco 

Yield 

Price 

ratio 

Bata 

161 6 

17 

97 

79 

97 

44 

298p 

91 

Imps 

78 5* 

99 

48 

50 

59 

61 

9Gp 

105 

Rothmans 

30 4t 

17 

6.4 

63 

100 

39 

91p 

9.6 

Gallaher 

27 4 

90 

51 

53 

82 

55 

199p 

92 


*Not including Courage iforaeast 


and making Mnallci fags, wlille the 
volume of totkaccu sold has actually 
dropped. Only last Sf^piemlljer, the wily 
tobacco kings slipped through a price 
rise in the six days between the end 
of tile Confederation of British 
Industrv's voluntary .system of puce 
restraint and tiie start of the freeze 
I'his means that the cm rent maigins 
arc fui lar;;ei than tiie average of the 
best two in the past five years Tiie 
price roiTirnission could therefore ordei 
Imps and (vallaher to roll back puces. 

Siicii a move would not affect any 
new invciitmcnt ; it would only hurt 
shareholders It would he very popular 
rhe tofiacco companies could try to 
dodge stage two hy a vast rise in 
advertising to cut margins, but die 
price coriiimssiori should be able to stop 
this Imps* takeover of Cou^-age now 
means that toibacco accounts for only 
half the group's sales , hut brewing 
seems a-* vulnerable as toiiacco m stage 
two, breause its margins are also at a 
record high So Imps* shares do not 
look attractive, although the high yield 
could prop up the [iricc. 

'I'hc buys are the two companies 
which earn the bulk of then profits 
abroad Bats and Kotliinans Inter¬ 
national. Both are making big strides 
m Europe, where siiiokiiig is increasing 
'Fhe main woiry about Ba'ts is that 
earnings might he diluted by fuithei 
moves to diveriufy. It has moved into 
retailing in a hig way, with a stake in 
Horten H(r (the German department 
store chain) and control of Inter- 
nanonal Stores (the British grocers). 
Now thete ii wild talk iii the Ghy 
mat Bats iiiav bid for House of Fraser. 
Bats shaies have risen .sharjdy in the 
past month, but •^til* look cdieap at 298P 
on a p'e ratio of 9.1. Rothmans at 
•yi}), on .1 p e of () f) look equally 
atiiactive , tlii'* vcai should see the first 
benefits c>f recent Euro-merger 

w'hicli, from all reports, is going well 

Last vear the number of cigai*ettes 
smoked in Britain .utualK lose by 
some leversim* the shaip drop 

after tte publiraticui of the Royal 
College of ^ysiciaiis' repoit on smok¬ 
ing in 1971. lu 197J, die rate of growth 
IS likely to slow down to about 2'A . 

But although tobacco will be 


subject to y;due-added lax from April 
on, the (■( JVC mine nt has given .strong 
hints that the duty will be reduced to 
man ii the extra tax. 

p&o 

The calm after the 
storm 

One of the refoniis of the new 
executive boss iif the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
Ml Sandy Marshall, will be to 
iiKorjiorale bis chan man's state¬ 
ment iiiti> the accounts, which w'lll 
be sent out 111 just over a week, 
'rraditionally, the statement has been 
read out at the shitreliolders meeting 
in March. In it, the management will 
he outlining what has been done 
aliead\, and what its plans are fur the 
group 'I'hat, rather than the prelimin¬ 
ary figures, will provide a better basis 
tor judging whedier Mr Marshall, and 
those, like 77 /< hionomiu, who suppor¬ 
ted iiim, were right to ward oH the 
merger with Bov'is The mercliant banks 
that encouraged the old board to seek 
the merger have giaciously accepted 
that die\ were w'long by waiving dieir 
fees to P&O. 

The figures have come out at die 
liiehcr end of the forecast of £7ni-£9m 
made at the time of the merger pro¬ 
posals. On a comparable basis, the 
pre-tax profits are Eg.im. But the 



P&O chairman inchcapa: up anchor 


accounting bases have altered ; there is 
a plus of £2.8m from using a more 
sophisticated method of judging the 
profit on each voyage—calculatmg it 
by stages rather than waiting until 
the voyage is over—and there is an¬ 
other plus of £2m from consolidating 
the share of profits of associated 
companies, making £i3.gm in total. 
Bat from that operating profit romes 
die residual costs of the merger— 
advertising, printing the circulars— 
wbich comes to £451,000. And full 
provision has been made for the loss 
suffered on the Bovis shares. Some 
£ 11 8m was .spent by the old board 
buying 2 4m siiares (q% of Bovis) at 
an average price of 50op ; after reach¬ 
ing a peak of 514P in August, Bovis 
has come down with a thump to ;)0‘^p. 
P&O could not have sold such a lag 
.slug on a falling market, and will now 
have to sit it out and waif for those 
blooming profits forcca.st by Bovis to 
^hifl the share price back up again. 
l*&0’s shares are now around ‘^50p, 
down iigp from the peak at which 
they anticijiate that the new hoard 
can lulfil its promise 

City ethics _ 

Insider inside 

The eager Mr Peter Walker, Secretary 
of State for Irade and Inclustry, lost 
no time in coming out iri support of 
the City's important change of heart 
on insider trading The views of Lord 
Shaweross, chairman of the takeover 
panel, have prevailed ; insider trading 
is to he a criminal offence and the panel 
has drawn up some guidelines. The 
Bank of England and, after much pain, 
the Stuck Exchange Council, have come 
out in support. Mr Walker will take 
account of it all in his next review of 
company law. 

I'hc mere enactment of a law against 
insider trading is expected to clear 
much of it up. The panel suggests that 
a register of dealings by company 
directors and ofiicers be opened and 
be available for public inspection in a 
central place as well as at the com¬ 
pany's registered office. The stock 
exchange should request chat the 
details be announced on the dealing 
floor, too. If there ever are any prose¬ 
cutions, the definition of an insidei 
may cause problems, but ones tliat 
a court would easily dispose of* the 
panel defines the insider broadly as 
someone who uses confidential infor¬ 
mation that he has gained from if 
privileged position in order to rew a 
gain—or who tips someone else off. 
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Highlights 

of 1972 


Sales. Consolidated sales in 1972 were 19.6 percent 
higher than in 1971 and reached new highs both inside 
and outside the United States. Sales in Western Europe 
were higher than in 1971 with significant increases in 
France and Spain as a result of road construction, 
home building, and industrial expansion. Sales in 
Africa and the Middle East were higher as countries 
producing raw matenals increased their exports to 
industrial countries. Sales of lift trucks increased 
materially, the increase outside the United States 
reflecting customer acceptance of new models intro 
duced in Europe, and a more cfTccUve marketing 
effort there. 

Profit. Consolidated profit was $ 206.4 million—$ 3.62 
per share- a new record. The principal factor that 


contributed to the improvement in earnings was the 
record volume of sales. 

New Products. The Company furlhei expanded its 
product lines in 1972 . The major addition was a 
hydraulic excavator, the first of five models currently 
planned. With this new machine the Company ciitcicd 
the large.st market for construction equipment in which 
it previously had not been competing. 

Facilities. Construction proceeded on two pio|cclsto 
enlarge the Company's facilities in Belgium. An addi 
tion of 312,000 sq. ft is being built at the parts ware 
housing and processing facility at Gnmbcigcn. A 
906 , 000 'sq.-fl expansion of the Gosselies INant is 
being built for the manufacture of the new excavatoi. 
(These machines will also be manufactured in the 
United States.) 

Employment. At year end Caterpillar employment 
outside the United States was 13 , 477 , an increase of 
1,426 over 1971 . The higher level of sales accounted 
for the higher employment. 


I 

I 

I 


IN BRIEF (consolidated) 


Sales (in millions) .. 

Profit (in millions) . 

Profit per share of common stock ... 
Capitalised expenditure (in millions) 

Depreciation .. 

Taxes based on income .. 

Average Number of Employees .. 

Number of Shareholders at Year-end 


1972 

1971 

$2,602.2 

$2,175.2 

$206.4 

$128.3 

$3.62 

$2.2.S 

$132.8 

$123.6 

$100.8 

$99.7 

$160.9 

$107.6 

$62,134 

$62328 

$44,319 

$46,726 


Copies of the annual report are available from: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., 5S St. James's Street, London, S.W.l. 



Caterpillar, Cat and D are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
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///,v shfu ti! Inisls 


The group approach 


1 lip avrrafr shaic* puce nf British 
invrstineifct irusls fel'l b\ 6*;.'. in tlic 
vear to rnd-Jaiuiaiv. I'lie Financial 
runts-X*itii.nirs 4 ill-shaie iiule\ on the 
List (lav of fanuary was almost back 
v\hi*fc It hiul hreii in January a yeat 
ai'M Wliric It may he too much to 
r\|)n't invesinient trusts i>eneraHy to 
heat the inarkel by a handsome mai- 
trm, then m.ina,itemenN tins year have 
ito explain why libev have done worse 
than It 

'I'he best excuse ma\ seem to be the 
discount between the share price of the 
trusts and the underlying value of their 
net assets It has widened from io% to 
■21% 'The discount is there partly 
hcxaiise the whole is usually valued at 
less than the sum of the parts, and 
partly to allow for possible lax on 
capital jL»ains It often widens in bear 
markets 

Howevei, it also leflec'is the demand 
and supply for investment trusts, and in 
the jiast year thrie has been a mad rush 
by Tnaiia&>,enieiii t^roups to tjel more 
mone\ to inaiiac;e. The il {{om raised 
in in7*2 depressed the demand for 
exisiini* iriMs, and thus increased the 
discount. It w'as not well tuned 


Investors have now learned never to buy 
a new tiust for the ^ood reason that 
they have to be issued at par, it bein^ 
iHef^al, as well as unjMrofit^le, to float 
a ccjmpany off at a discount. Who wants 
to buy a trust at par when it is going 
to sink to a discount ? Montagu Bos¬ 
ton's managers received the answer last 
week : 98 6% was left with tlie under¬ 
writers. 

'Fhc success of a trust tends to be 
decided by relatively few shares which 
significantly heat the market trend. The 
staggeiing appreciation of Atlantic 
Assets, at the licad of both our one- 
year and hve-yeai tables, is largely due 
to its holdings in the unquoted Save 
and Prosper funds management group 
and in Fdward Bates, the newly quoted 
merchant bank. Atlantic Assets has an 
unusu:)! portfolio for an investment 
trust ; most of them do not hold such 
important sbcxks (soone unquoted), buit 
prefer a spread of equa'ties. A wide 
spread ants as a safety net, but .the 
wider It is the lese» the performance of 
the few high HlCI^ shows up in the 
•results. 

The top 10 trusts in our one-yeai 
table come from nine different groups, 



the top 10 in the five-year table froi 
eight different groups. Among thes 
names, it has been recent experienc 
that one management gmup tends t 
do roughly as well as another. But i 
the table opposite we have picked 01 
three management groups for specis 
analysis over a seven-year long hau 
and over a three-year bear-bull-bea 
phase, taken to the end of Decexnbe: 
The figures for all the tables ai 
provided by Wood, Mackenzie, th 
Edinburgh brokers, one of whos 
specialities is the relatively neglecte 
investment trust sector of the marke 
but all the comment is ours. 

Murray Jolinstone liis the manage 
merit wiliich iturns in .the most consisler 
pcrfomiance. Although each tru< 
boand Is independent, a commo 
management jxvlicy is reflecte 
throughouit ithe group. Many of th 
funds hold the same shares and a 


Investment trusts- 
_ five years to latest accounts 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 




have more than half their money over¬ 
seas, mainly in North America. 
But the group is not at present wildly 
enthusiastic over Wall Street ; it has 
not greatly increased its commitment 
there, but has significant holdings in 
Japan, Australia and South Africa. 

Henderson Administration has had 
the highest fliers and not only from its 
smaller funds. Electric and General has 
outclassed trusts of comparable size 
in the other two groups over both three 
and seven years, as well as appearing 
as one of our top 10 in our one-yeai 
table. Again, Henderson’s managers 
know iheT way around overseas 
markets, but this has not been the sole 
reason for their success. Greenfriar has 
made most of its monev in London, and 
has been a neat demonstration of the 
opportunities to exploit the flexibility of 
a small fund, "riie Henderson managers 
do not give the impression of men who 
are continuously 111 and out of the 
market ; about 2^% of their trust port- 
foluis are turned over in a year. But, 
like Murray Johnstone, they are pre¬ 
pared to buy and sell almost within the 
week if an unexf^ected profit has been 
made, or if the reasons for the purchase 
have changed. 

The John Govett group is a good 
deal less active llie Debenture 
(Corporation, up fji% and be.st in its 
stable over the shorter period, main- 
tains a degree of independence from the 
rest of the group Thiee of Govett's 
other trusts suffer from inbreeding. 
\bout 60% of London and Aberdeen's 


Performance Groupwise 



Size 

DiscouPit 

% in N America 

% Growth in 


fmn 

% 

7 years 

3 years 


Net Assets over 




ago 

ago 

Latest 

7 years (a) 3 years l/r) 

Muiroy Johnstone 








Scottish Western 

84 

12 0 

41 

29 

30 

149 5 

50 0 

Clydesdale 

69 

108 

41 

33 

30 

140 0 

50 4 

Glenmurray 

6 

12 0 

- 

32 

31 

141 2 

46 3 

Caledonian Trust 

43 

12 S 

40 

35 

30 

1b9 5 

53 2 

Second Gt Northern 

?4 

11 7 

42 

40 

30 

156 3 

55 5 

Weighted average 






149 0 

b1 2 

average 






149 3 

51 1 

John Govott 








Debenture Corporation 

39 

22 7 

23 

23 

20 

138 1 

51 1 

General Stockholders 

9 

180 

43 

46 

50 

147 0 

31 7 

Stockholders 

52 

12 9 

43 

46 

51 

121 5 

30 6 

Bordei & Southern 

72 

15 3 

41 

39 

37 

1204 

33 9 

Lake View 

57 

190 

39 

37 

35 

130 2 

32 7 

London & Aberdeen 

28 

14 2 

41 

44 

55 

163 4 

36 3 

Weighted average 






131 1 

35 5 

average 






136 B 

35 9 

Hondorson Adminiatration 







Greenfriar 

8 

9 5 

- 

/•I 

40 

262 8 

7/ 6 

Electric & General 

26 

107 

44 

46 

3b 

206 7 

75 8 

Mendip 

6 

102 

32 

36 

37 

276 5 

94 0 

Witan 

135 

188 

36 

38 

27 

139 3 

44 3 

Weighted average 






159 7 

52 2 

average 






221 3 

72 9 
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assets arc its luilding of 34*^0 of Stock¬ 
holders, whicli Itself holds b’ 2 % of 
(icneral These two funds aie the least 
dynamic performers in the three-vear 
table, so London and Aberdeen suflers. 
In palmier days Stotkholdeis was 
valued by London and Aberdeen at its 
share price ; todav it is at a discount, 
and in future it will be consolidated at 
asset value. 

Of all the trusts listed in the table 


these tliree fmm Govett—Stoi kholdeis, 
(general, and laindon and Vbeideen - 
arc the most hea\i1v (oiiunitted l*> Wall 
Street. An upluiii llieie (oulil mean a 
sizyliiig performance itn Gosett Bulls 
of the grou}> sa\ th.it the \v,i\ the 
worlil loininocJitv ni.irkets are lielu' me, 
the Goselt peruhant foi milling and 
base rnet.ils coulil jrav ofT spec l.u ul.iiK 
too , others that tv\o lag ifs in a group's 
fortunes is at least one too nianv 


One-year growth to January 31» 1973 Five-year growth to truat's latest year-end 


Top 10 

Managers/ 

Chairman 

Change in 
nel assets 
par share 
% 

Discouni 
( prerniurnl 
% 

Nortli 

Aniuiicj 

% 

Si£« 

fm 

Atlantic Ahsetb 

Ivory & Sima 

76 8 

14 8 

29 

44 

icorish United 

McClelldnd Mooreb 

26 1 

134 

28 

76 

rnbuna 

Banng Bros 

23 1 

9 7 

29 

17 

General Funds 
invsbting in 

City Financial 

21 8 

R 

5 

14 

Succeaa 

City Financial 

21 7 

28 8 

b 

11 

Mectric. & General 

Henderbun 

196 

12 1 

34 

26 

(aihol 

United British 

Carliol/Tyneside 

16 9 

30 7 

23 

18 

Secuniies 

Flaming & Murray 

16 0 

24 

16 

Gb 

fcottiah Amencan 

Stewart Fund 

154 

100 

32 

79 

Municipal Trust 

Bottom 10 

Drayton 

14 0 

30 F. 

10 

11 

Uanksrb 

Touche, Remnant 

102 

32 1 

12 

30 

US Debenture 

Gamstt'Orme 

02 

24 5 

33 

47 

'jCQttiah Eastern 

Hrst Scottish 

Martin Currie 

-02 

18 7 

J7 

88 

Amencan 

London Soonish 

Aitkenh«i«d 81 Marr 

03 

13 7 

39 

43 

Amencan 

Garnett Omta 

06 

26 3 

33 

27 

riundae & London 

Tay & Thames 

<09 

26 9 

23 

17 

(jloba 

Elactra Houaa 

09 

26 3 

10 

133 

I'elaphone & Genaral 

Elactra House 

1 3 

30 8 

5 

23 

v^reai Northern 

Lawson & Millar 

1 8 

25 4 

11* 

68 

'uchnology 

Robert Fleming 

1 6 

29 5 

44 

23 
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ChiiiniMn 

Hnlative 
Ch.iriq« in 
Ab<’if'i<* 

•V. 

fiiwiiuriT 
( pri iTiiurn) 

> 
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How long since you dipped 
inlo your contracts? 




soinedkii^f is 

wrong, therein little incentive to diange 
your suppliers. 

But think about it for a moment 
Are you really getting all you bargained 
for from your supplier? 

Or are you getting things you didn’t 
bargain for.^ 

Like late deliveries. Or sluggish 
service. 

Then think about Amoco. 

WeVe grown rapidly since we hist 
set foot in this count^ in 1962. And this 
didn't happen simply because we could call 
on the resources of our parent, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana)-one of the most 
successful coiporations in the world. 

In fact there was only one w^ 
we could have grown so fast. By offering 
superior services. 

like meeting our promised delivery 
dates. And having a comprehensive range 
of products. 

And having reps who are also 
engineers. Wh^ theyVe talking business 
with you, they do know what theyVe 
talking about. 

We took care to locate all our 
dose to the key centres of 
MPkliiiiBi Biirnin 






biuldtng mie of tfae^loflA 
modem rehneries at Milford Haven. (It 
comes on stream later this year.) 

In just eleven years weVe won a large 
slice of industrial business in the United 
Kingdom market, and really opened 
competitors* eyes to the power of good 
back‘Up service. 

^ IfyouVecurrendy dealing with one 

' of these companies, we could well open 
your ^es too. 

Our brochure will give you some 
idea about the way we wotIl It also has 
lots of information of great interest to 
anyone in the business of purchasing oil. 
’Phone or vvrite to our Maikii^iiig 
Services MariagerandheHsendyouaoopy. 

Or betttf still, talk it over one 

of our reps. 

You mi^t find it% time for an 
oil change. 

Amoco (UK) limited. 

International life Ifouse, 01yni{»c Way^^ 
Wembley, Middlesex, HA90ND 
Telephone: 01902 8820 











Our freight jumbo 
is the biggest ware¬ 
house in the sky. 

One of the basic benefits of air freight 
lies in the fact that it makes inventories 
available anywhere in the world on 
short notice We didn’t invent it But we 
improve it constantly With sophisticated 
traffic analyses to help you in making 
warehousing decisions. With new hand¬ 
ling methods - like our through-pallet 
system And with freight jets - including 
the jumbo That’s how our specialists 
built the largest air freighter network in 
the world We thought you'd like to know 
Just in case somebody talks air freight 

0 Lufthansa 

the more you fly 
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Books 


Privilege and 
enterprise 

THE LEVIATHAN OF WEALTH 

By Eric Richards. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

336 pages. £5.25. 


Recent studies of early industrialisauon 
have directed attention to the labourers 
who actually built the canals and rail¬ 
ways, and their social history has been 
explored in all its vigour and colour. 
In this interesting new volume. Dr 
Eric Richards turns the spotlight on 
the very rich. The Sutherland family, 
who had accumulated vast wealth 
through a special talent, as Disraeli 
put it, for '*absorbing heiresses”, used 
their huge fortune not only to live very 
conspicuously but promote “economic 
improvement”. They and their remark¬ 
able agent, James Loch, the mam pei^ 
sonality in this book, were de^ly 
involv^ in two of the great (and con¬ 
trasting) changes of the first half of 
the nineteenth century—the super- 
session of canals by railways and the 
conversion of a remote part of the 
Highlands from a subsistence to a 
hi^ly-organised pastoral economy. 

Dr Richards is more interested m 
the “improvement” than in the con- 
sumpuon, although be has an excellent 
intr^uctory chapter on the House of 
Sutherland which conjures up the 
forgotten glories of Stafford House, 
Trentham, Lilleshall Hall and Dun- 
robin Castle. On visiting Stafford House 
Queen Victoria is reputed to have said. 
“I have come from my house to your 
palace”, and certainly, as Dr Richards 
shows, the Sutherlands were for a time 
administering not so much a small 
kingdom as a scattered empire. Their 
development plans looked beyond 
present returns to future prospeas. 

No chief minister could have served 
their interests more loyally than Ijch^ 
who had studied at Edinburgh with 
Brougham and believed in “improve- 
ment” as passionaidy as any of the 
Edinburgh reviewers. “The object of 
all improvement,” Loch wrot^ “is the 
increase of die comforts of life to the 
lower ranks and the elegances of life to 
the higher.” On the basis of this agi^ 
able dKtrine, it seemed to be possible 
to reconcile privilege and enteiprise, 
and Loch certainly respected both. He 


was described as “the Sutherland Met- 
ternich”, but the title was more im¬ 
pressive or horrifying than apt. He was 
a member of the Steam Intellect Soaety, 
supported the Reform Bill of 1832 (as 
did most of the Sutherlands), and said 
early in his hfe what he would still 
have been willing to say at the end: 
despite “all our talk of the pandeiir 
and prosperity of the country, it would 
appear that there is yet an immense 
field for improvement, even in the 
rudiments and fundamentals of human 
happiness”. 

like all chief ministers in periods of 
social and political, as well as economic, 
change, L^h cannot be disposed of in 
a few well-chosen sentences nor can his 
policies be assessed quickly and finally 
in judgements which will command 
universal assent. There is a sharp di¬ 
vergence of interpretation, for example, 
between Dr Richards and Dr Mather, 
author of a recent book, “After the 
Canal Duke,” which puts a very dif¬ 
ferent interpretation on ihe cumbrous 
economic diplomacy which I.och fol¬ 
lowed in seeking to reconcile (lor family 
reasons) canal and railway interests. On 
this topic, which is of k^ importance 
to histonans of the industrial revolution. 
Dr Richards fights Dr Mather in his 
footnotes and does not seem in every 
case to be the winner. Nor does he get 
far in drawing on the now fashionable 
American counter-factual economic 
history for overseas aid. The whole 
protracted and painful process of High¬ 
land clearance inevitably stimulates the 
same differing responses among histor¬ 
ians as it did among contemporaries, 
and although Dr Richards does his best 
to explain Loch’s point of view he him- 



Loch the Sutherland Mettemich 


self recognises that it was only one 
point of view. It was a grim story of 
pride and prejudice, and in a brief 
exchange with Sir Charles I'revelyan in 
1847 we note the same kind of Whig 
blindness which was exposed by Mrs 
Woodham Smith in her book on the 
Irish famine. 

In the final reckoning it is difficult to 
admire Loch. Willing to discredit every¬ 
one else's motives, his own can be im¬ 
pugned: he seems to have loved power, 
including naked power, as much as he 
admired enterprise and served privilege. 
And there arc doubts about his success. 
It was difficult to continue to activate 
the Sutherland fortune, even to balance 
the Sutherland accounts. Dr Richards, 
who tries very hard to be fair, puts it 
kindly: “Despite Ixich’s perennial 
strictures, the prodigious resources of 
the House of Sutherland were not 
deployed to maximise income." 

Practical philosophy 

CRIME OR DISEASE? 

By Antony Flew 
Macmillan. 142 pages €2 25. 

This short work appears in a senes 
devoted to “practical philosophy”; 
and that is just what it is. Here are none 
of the subtleties that fascinate pro¬ 
fessional philosophers. Instead, basic 
rules for the coherent use ol concepts 
are applied to questions of praLtical 
importance, just what is mentri illness, 
and how far is it reasonable to equate 
crime with disease^ The phiiosi^phy 
does no; go beyond what any inielhgent 
person can, and should, appreciate, 
yet It IS necessar\'. Prolessor Elew’s 
discussion IS enlivened with gems of 
nonsense from bcxiks, articles, and 
reports bv psychrurists and other 
experts. 

Some have said boldly that all crime 
IS disease. VC e can make this ncvcssanly 
true but trivial by laking criminal 
behaviour as itself a criienon of mental 
illness alternatively, we can make it a 
seiious, contingent, claim by using 
criteria for mental disorder that are 
indepcndcni of those for delinquency. 
Professor Flew shows how writers who 
should know better cximmit the elemen¬ 
tary fallacy of oscillating between the two 
—and incidentally how implausible the 
contingent claim is when deprived of 
this muddled support. 

As well as exposing this confusion. 
Part I traces, in Plato’s “Republic”, 
the invention of the concept of mental 
health, and stresses the implausibilitics 
in Butler’s mversion, in “Erewhon”, of 
the social attitudes to crime and disease. 
This is to lay down some conceptual 
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landmarks. Appealing, iii Part II, to the 
principle that any sensible notion of 
mental illness must be based on the 
paradigm of bodily illness. Professor 
Flew argues that the key features will 
be that the disease inhibits capaciues 
and IS bad from the patient's point of 
view; but a physiological basis is neither 
necessary nor sufficient Woollincss and 
doublethink about these points give 
rise to two contrasting dangers; the 
first, that crimes may be excused for no 
gotxl reason, the second that tyrannical 
interferences will be thought warranted 
merely because they can be called 
'^psychiatric ircatinent’' But Professor 
Mew does not deny that there are mental 
illnesses, or that some crimes are caused 
by them, his concern is to keep this 
concept within proper bounds. 

Pan III considers whether universal 
determinism would undermine the 
commonsense contrast between being 
unable to refrain from a crime and )usi 
not wanting to do so. Professor Flew 
insists that this contrast, and the more 
basic ones between doing something and 
merely being moved, and between choice 
and compulsion, cannot be undermined 
by any philosophical theory. lie restates 
forcibly the thesis that free will as we 
ordinarily experience it and think about 
it IS quite compatible with causal deter¬ 
minism. riioiigh broadly correct, this 
IS a bit too simple. Our ordinary concept 
of fiec choice is partly experiential, 
parilv theoretical, and a theoretical 
change could modify though not under¬ 
mine ii Prt^fessor Flew quotes an 
imprcssix'c list ol theologians, among 
others, who have accepted ihc com- 
patibilist ihcsis, but ihey are not un- 
cornipiai witnesses to the ordinary 
con^^cpls As Pinlessor Mew well knows, 
the problem ol reconciling human 
JeliiiqueiiLV with divine wisdom and 
px>\vcr IS one ihai drives theologians 
ini(» ti v*K‘ier, li nol up the xvall 

Blue book _ 

A VIEW OF CHINESE RUGS FROM 
THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

By H A Lor* nt/ 

Routlvdifr ^ind Ktufan P^ul 
224 pagvH \ 15R plates and 
figure:* tW 


Por far ux^ long (- hinose rugs have been 
the neglccied slcp-sisicr in studies of 
oriental carpels, usually relegated lo a 
few pages ol hesitant afterthought. Why 
this should have been so it is diflicult to 
say. Perhaps the fault lies with the 
Chinese th^selves. Unlike the Persians, 
the C^hinese never considered carpets a 
serious ait fbfm lu lie systematically 





Chinese rug neglected art form 

cultivated, collected or recorded. And, 
partly as a result, the technical mastery 
of their rug-makers never attained ^eat 
heights. On a knot-count Chinese 
carpets fall down badly; their impaa 
comes from the sheer beauty of their 
composiuon. But probably the main 
reason for their curious neglect has 
been simple ignorance. Until relatively 
recently, Chinese carpets—unlike 
C'hinesc porcelain—were produced 
almost entirely for home use, not export, 
and there have been few good collections 
to be seen in the west. What is unknown 
cannot be appreciated. 

Happily, Dr Lorentz's book should 
spread a little enlightenment. At the very 
least it should dispel the misconception 
that Chinese rugs do not have a distinct 
character and history of their own but 
are merely derivatives of east Turkestan 
and Persian traditions. True, there has 
been cross-fertilisation (Shah Abbas 
encouraged the rug-makers of Isfahan 
to adopt Chinese patterns from porcelain) 
and even unabashed copying ('‘Khotan” 
rugs have been produced near Peking 
and ‘T^hinesc’" rugs in cast Turkestan). 
But, as Dr l.orent/ illustrates in abund¬ 
ance, there is a distinctive use of both 
colour and pattern that marks out the 
Chinese rug. 

The dominant colour of patterns and 
borders in Chinese carpets is blue; 
the ground against which they are etched 
characteristically a subtle blending of 
shades of white, yellow or brown—or, 
especially in the C'h'icn Lung period, a 
particular blush-red without a hint of 
blue (a lint obtained by overlaying a 
fugitive red on a fast yellow dye). There 
IS little of the sharp contrast of bold 
colour typical of so many Turkestan 
rugs And the Chinese had a freedom of 


choice and composition of patterns not 
permitted to ru^makers ruled by stria 
court or religious canons. The Chinese 
could draw on (and mix) sraibols from 
Taoist, Buddhist and Confuaan tradi¬ 
tions, adapt conventions from painting, 
porcelain and bronzes, and indulge their 
flair for natural observation largdy 
untrammelled. The lively personality 
of the animals and the robust growth 
of flowers and foliage in Chinese rugs 
contrast with the stiff abstraaion of 
lurkestan desi^s and the idealised 
neatness of Persian carpas. While over¬ 
all geomaric patterns are not unknown 
in Chinese mgs, panicularly early 
examples, a loosely arranged pattern 
on a plain field is more common. 

Dr I>oiYntz goes into all this and 
much more in considerable detail, illus¬ 
trating his textual points liberally with 
both black and white and colour plates 
(all, mercifully, carefully cross-indexed) 
and a series of useful appendices. He has 
had unusual opportunities to get to grips 
with his subject; he lived for 27 years in 
China, teaching and praaising law for 
his livelihood and collecting mgs for his 
)oy, and then, after 1949, supplemented 
this background with studies of what 
literature there was and of examples 
of Chinese carpets in European and 
American collections. It all shows in this 
elegant, informative and quite unique 
book. As a record alone it is worth having; 
in two and a half years of foraging 
through shops in Peking, Tientsin and 
Shanghai in the more recent past, this 
reviewer saw nothing to match 
Dr Lorentz's collection. 

A tale of two villages 

SOUTH INDIA: YESTERDAY. 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 

ByT Scarlett Epstein 
Macmillan. 293 pages. £5.95. 

In 1970 Professor Epstein, of the 
Institute of Development Studies at 
Sussex University, revisited two South 
Indian villages where she had worked 
in 1955. Her earlier research (published 
in 1%2) analysed the villages’ reaction 
when irrigation came to the remon, 
and how when one was irrigated and one 
not their economic, social and political 
experiences divetg^ This sequel on 
the villages’ fortunes in the intervening 
years is a work of force and integrity 
that should interest a wide audience. 

For sociologists, political scientists 
and historians, the sections “Yesterday” 
and “Today” provide valuable evidence 
at grass roots level of changes occurring 
as India’s traditional, agrarian society 
responds to the intrusive forces of 
modernity — irrigation, co-operative 
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rural credit, improved communications, 
urbanisation, education, and imposed 
democratic structures of government. 
The irrigated village, still essentially 
an a^icultural community, has retained 
traditional patterns of social intei^action 
and structure; by contrast, in the “dry” 
village, old social ties have weakened 
as people are forced to diversify their 
economic activiues to survive. 

But m both the same stark pattern 
emerges: because the prosperous alone 
can take advantage of the new oppor- 
tuniues the rich become richer while 
the poor become horrifyingly poorer, 
and the middle layer, with just enough 
land to produce more than its sub^ 
sistence needs, barely breaks even. 
Those at the bottom of the economic 
pyramid are also at the base of the 
social hierarchy, the Scheduled Castes, 
one-time outcastes of Hindu society, 
and no egalitarian legislation can raise 
their status and standard of living while 
they are economically dependent on 
their social and ritual superiors in the 
village, and often excluded by them 
from alternative employment in the 
neighbourmg town which imght free 
them from traditional thralls. Social 
trends are translated from the realm 
of academic discussion into concicte 
reality through accounts of mdividuals’ 
experiences. Particular cases show 
clearly the continuing force of caste 
distinctions and ues, social mobility 
through the mechanism of “sanskntis- 
ation” (whereby prospering castes ape 
their ritual superiors), the decline of the 
joint family except at the wealthiest 
level m village society, a.id its replace¬ 
ment by the nuclear hunily or ihc new 
phenomenon of the “shared family”, 
whtch by joint income and expenditure 
but sei)arate residence permits its mem¬ 
bers to combine the advantages of scale 
and security with those of economic 
diversification. Analysis of village 
politics shows that new political forms 
hand^ down from Delhi may be clfec- 
tively ignored by village politicians if 
they see little to be gained through 
them. 

Here is a hard reminder for planners 
and econonusts that statistics are often 
unreliable in underdevelop^ areas, 
that even when they are available the 
resulting national averages often mask 
disparate inequalities of distribution, 
and that national plans cannot take 
into account the delicate mterplay 
of unquantifiable faaors in developiment. 
fhe author pleads for more micro- 
Mudies like hers to underpin macro- 
iheories of soda! processes, and to help 
planners to project and advise in ways 
which will produce on the ground the 
i;oals they set down on paper. For the 


ordinary reader mterested in the third 
world’s problems this book provides 
a compelling and jargon-free account 
of some of the problems and discre¬ 
pancies in India’s programme of modern¬ 
isation, and gives a senes of fascinating 
vignettes of village aituaiions and 
personalities. 

The final secuon, “'roroorrow”, where 
the author hazards a projection into the 
future of her villages and suggests a set 
of interlocking palliatives (or the plight 
of the rural poor, is more open to 
question and criticism. Plans for regions, 
preference for the landless in urban 
employment, progressive land taxes 
according to size of holding, and assur¬ 
ance of a minimal rural wage, part to 
be paid in kind, adding up to an ingenious 
package. But even if it were accepted 
by India’s planners and economists, 
it IS doubtful whether any Indian 
government elected under the picseni 
system would be able to turn it into law, 
and even more unlikely that such law 
could be enforced, since those who hold 
the local reins of power (a hold the 
author so vividly depicts) would be the 
losers. I'hc fate of land reform in the 
last two decades is an ominous prece¬ 
dent, perhaps it shows the price India 
pays for “democracy”. 

English-speaking 

strategy 

THE LION AND THE EAGLE: 
BRITISH AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
STRATEGY, 1900-50 
By Basil Collier 
Macdonald 510 pages £5 

This survey of British and American 
strategy from 1900 to 1950, printed in 
America last year and now released 
over here, is compiled from a few good 
books and from the author’s years of 
meditation on us subject. It is an ac¬ 
curate, unimpassioned, comprehensive 
summary of how the United States 
replaced Great Britain as the leading 
world power. Not unexpectedly, it is 
fuller and more interesting on the wars 
of 193SM5 than on any other subject; 
for the author here has much of his own 
work as an official historian io 
sumraanse. 

He makes interesting, and sometimes 
original, points about such subjects as 
the efficiency of the wartime ministry 
of defence, the superioiity of American 
over Russian sicps to secure their outer 
defences in 1939-40, the difficulty of 
moving air squadrons to airfields too 
small to hold them, and the proponion 
of the German war effort engaged on 
the eastern and on other fronts. Before 


Normandy D dav, for example. 

I'hc Vt’csicrii pnwers had iioi only shipjxd 
large quantities ol war maierial lo Russia 
but were holding in ihc ucsiyrn and Mnhu-i 
ranean ihcaircs and rhe AilariiK alxuii two 
lifths of tiermany's held arniv, a( least 
twevthirds oi her air foixet and \crv ncarlv 
the whole of her eileetive naval siren^nh 

He docs not hesitate to deliver a cool 
professional judgement, as an historian 
of strategy, even on the most hoilv 
conirovcricd points; and he does not 
fail U) throw in the data that propa 
gandists often obscure when they are 
needed. Thus, in 1918 “the Allied and 
Associated Powers intcrvcneJ in north¬ 
west Russia not as enemies of the 
Bolshevik government, but in accord¬ 
ance with Its wishes”, wliatcvci hap¬ 
pened later. He handles unavoidable 
statistics, of manjsnwer, arniameni, and 
production, with accuracy and case, his 
chapter on the naval disarmaiiieni 
discussions of ihc 192(K is paniLularly 
clear. In this chapter, oddly enough, 
over 50 ol the 75 Itxnnoies are drawn 
from a single book, ('apt am S. W 
Roskill's “Naval Policy Between ihe 
Wars”. 

Other minor critiusnis of lorni can 
be made. It is txld to give more space to 
the incident at the Marco Polo bridge 
than to the Munich agreement; ixldcr 
still hardly to mention resistance, and to 
omit both the Special Operations P.xecti' 
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live and the Office of Strategic Services. 
That he IS happier with military than 
with diplomatic history is borne out by 
repeated use of the solecism ‘‘Austro- 
Hungary’'. But this remains a useful 
introductory survey for those who 
want to know how Imglish-speaking 
strategy has helped to shape the world. 

Dramatic enthusiasm 

ENGLISH DRAMA: 1900-30 

By Allardyco Nicoll 
Cambridge University Press. 

1094 pages £18 


l^st any reader, having registered the 
details given above as to the title and 
provenance of this volume, should leap 
to the conclusion that the price quoted 
is a misprint, it must at once be ex¬ 
plained that this IS a work of reference, 
containing 1094 pages (though not a 
single illustration). About SOO pages 
aic indeed devoted to a readable sun^ey 
of the multifarious dramatic activities of 
the period. 'I'he remainder contain a 
closely-pnntcd catalogue of the plays 
printed and acted during these thirty 
years. A vast amount of theatrical 
history has been systematically con¬ 
densed in this handlist, and the mind 
boggles at the amount of toil entailed 
in its compilation. It does, however, 
make for a bulky volume, and the casual 
reader, who stands to gain a good deal 
from the survey proper, may well be 
deterred at the sight, and the actual 
weight, ol a tome which so patently is 
destined for the reference shelf. 

The biH)k IS not to be considered as 
an otiicial continuation of Professor 
Nicoll's monumental six-volume “His- 
torv of Imglish Drama 1660 19(K)’\ 
Rather ruefully he admits that when 
that great undertaking was concluded, 
he cspcnenccd a great sense of relief 
and had no intention of embarking on 
aniuher instalment. But the fascination 
of the period covered in this new 
volume so worked upon him that he 
decided not only to pnxlucc a panoramic 
surv'cy of what was going on in London 
and the proMnees, but also to compile 
a concise staiisiicdl nx'ord for the benefil 
of future investigators of English 
theatncal and dramatic enterprises. 

hew ihcaire-g^Hirs of today, only 
perhaps the nu>si elderly, will kindle 
with enthusiasm at the roll-call of even 
the most renowned dramatists con¬ 
sidered in this survey. With the ex¬ 
ception of Shaw, they either have not 
worn very well or strike one as ex¬ 
ceptionally lightweight. Barrie, (rats- 
worthy, Maugham, Granville-Barker, 
A. Milne, Nod Coward—these are 
highlights. But if in retrospect (and 



Coward one of the highlights 


our point of vantage is rather too close 
for a judicious view) they seem some¬ 
what tame, Professor Nicoll makes it 
clear that in their own day they gener¬ 
ated considerable excitement. More¬ 
over, enthusiasm for the drama was not 
confined to London and the big pro¬ 
vincial cities. Alongside the commercial 
theatre, repertory companies were 
springing up and establishing their own 
centres I'here was much amateur 
activity, '['he music-haH was not yet 
dead, musical comedy flourished. Only 
in the late twenties did the talkies 
begin to challenge the popularity of 
the live theatre. The general impression 
that one gleans from Professor Nicoll’s 
immensely well-informed pa^s is of an 
epoch that was full of vitality and 
promise. 

Glaswegian 

economists 

THE NATIONALISED FUEL 
INDUSTRIES 

By G. L. Reid, Kevin Allen and 
D. J Hams. 

Hememann Educational 272pages. 
€3.50 doth, €1 SO paperbound. 

THE NATIONALISED TRANSPORT 
INDUSTRIES 

By A. W. J. Thomson and 
L. C Hunter. 

Hememann Educational 364 pages. 
€4.50 doth, £1.95 paperbound. 


The seven studies making up these 
two books come from a group of 
Glaswegian economists. It has to be said 
straight away that they have done an 
assembly job rather than a creative one. 
A very large proportion of their in¬ 
formation comes from annual reports, 
select committee reports and the 
repons of the pnees and incomes board, 
though advice and assistance from 
people in the industnes is acknow¬ 
ledged. The result very clearly dis¬ 


plays the perspeaive of clever amateur 
outeiders rather than that of competent 
professional insiders. They have gone 
to great lengths to read relevant 
works by fellow academics as well 
as all the oflicia] documents, but 
most of the authors show no awareness 
of commercial and engineenng writings 
in trade and professional journals. On 
the whole, however, second-handedness 
was inevitable and has at least allowed 
the authors to cover a great deal of 
ground. The history, organisation and 
activity of each industry has been set 
out, and several of the major economic 
and financial problems of each discussed 
at considerable length. The chapters 
arc all well organised and well written. 
What is more, the authors appear to 
have been really interested in their 
topics so that none of it is boring. I'he 
two books, in short, are very useful 
quasi-textbooks. 

Being economists, the authors are 
particularly interested in marginal 
cost pricing and all that. Their success 
in dealing with the topic for the various 
industries, however, reflects the amount 
of previously published work on each 
rather than on their own analysis. In 
the case of gas and coal, for example, 
the NBPI’s views are reported, while in 
the case of Bntish Rail descriptions of 
the sort of systems analysis which alone 
can provide a proper understanding of 
cost structure appear to be scanty and 
there is still too much stress on allocat¬ 
ing accounting costs. 'The authors are 
surprisingly tolerant of such short¬ 
comings in the available information. 
'Thus on the much more general question 
of the correctness of fuel policy, Mr G. 
L. Reid complaisantly notes that “there 
are gocxl commercial and political 
reasons" why much of the relevant 
information ‘'cannot be disclosed”. The 
passage of time natutally creates a need 
for revision in books such as these, 
where 1972 came in mainly at the proof 
st^e. Since the present government 
is interfering with nationalised industnes 
even less formally but more intensively 
than any of its predecessors, a new 
edition will be wanted in a couple of 
years. 

Orthodox diplomats 

RELIGION AND SOVIET 
FOREIGN POLICY. 1945-70 

By William C. Fletcher. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 189 pages. £3.50. 

When Stalin brought the Russian 
Orthodox church back into public life 
during the second world war, to bless 
the fight against Germany, many peiqde 
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presumed this would be a purely tem¬ 
poral concession designed to help 
mobilise the patriotic sentiments of the 
Russian people. Once the war was over, 
they feared the atheist Soviet state 
would resume its long-term policy of 
systematic destruction of organised 
religion. After all, the Russian Orthodox 
church had for many years before the 
war, under Metropolitan Sergei (whom 
Stalin made Patriarch in 194$, pursued 
a pohcy of loyai co-operation with the 
Soviet state, offering it full political 
support at home and abroad, in return 
for a bare minimum of day-to-day 
toleration and no assurance for the 
future. 

But, as Professor Fletcher points out 
in his fascinating study, things turned 
out rather differently. Stalin and his 
successors discovered that, at the price 
of a slight ideological embarrassment, 
religion could become a useful adjunct 
of Soviet foreign policy. Of course this 
was just what the Russian tsars had 
found; they had used the Russian 
Orthodox church to promote pro- 
Russian, pan-Slav sentiments among 
the Orthtxlox population of eastern 
Hurope and the Balkans in particular. 
After 1945, the Moscow Patriarchate 
did Its best to do just the same for 
Stalin’s hegemony in eastern Kurojic. 
Tills api^earcd to work in areas which 
remained firmly under direct Soviet 
domination. But in countries like 
Greece, Turkey, Jugoslavia and, later, 
Rumania, which chose to assert their 
independence, the results were disa]> 
pointing. The local Orthodox churches 
emerged as focal jxiints of resistance to 
Russian pressure. 

But Stahn's successors do not any 
longer regard the Orthodox world as 
the i;>rimc target of their religious 
foreign policy. As Professor Fletcher 
shows, Moscow’s main concern is to 
build up a favourable image of the 
Soviet Union in the west and the third 
world. That is why not only Russian 
Orthodox churchmen but also Islamic 
and other non-Chnstian rehgious 
leaders from the Soviet Union travel to 
various countries on what are plainly 
propagandist assignments. And that is 
why, for example, the Soviet govern 
ment allowed the Russian Orthodox 
church, after initial misgivings, to 
become a member of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva in 1961. 

Is this “incon^ous partnership” 
between a Christian church and an 
atheist state worth it? From the state’s 
point cf view, certainly, is Professor 
Fletcher’s verdict. Of course even the 
best-thought-out propaganda efforts 
are dooiii«l to failure if the policy that 
they are backing fails: the World Peace 


Russian Chnstian.s, not only Orthodox 
but also Baptists, have been disturbed 
by their lexers’ policy of total colla¬ 
boration with the «itate. In ihcir view, 
that has yielded verv little for the 
churches inside Russia, bevond bare 
survival Tliesc dissenters feci that in 
the eyes of younger believers in parti¬ 
cular this church-state collabi>ration is 
as great a scandal as the policy of total 
church subservience to the nominally 
Christian tsanst state before 1917. But 
as long as the state remains all-powerful 
and refuses to ncgotiaie except on its 
own terms, the only alternative may be 
a muted collective martyrdom. 

Patients and others 

HOSPITAL ORGANISATION 

By Ralph Rowbottom and others 
Hememann Educational 324 pages. 
€5.25. 


Pimen of Moscow mixing God and politics 

Council, in which the Russian church¬ 
men played an important part in the 
1950s, failed because of the aggressive 
policies pursued by Stalin and his 
successors in Korea and elsewhere 
during the cold war period. Similarly, 
the Christian Peace (Conference in 
Prague, which owed a great deal ol its 
success to the energetic and probably 
utterly sincere Professor Hromadka, a 
Czech theologian of international 
stature, came to grief when Russian 
tanks appeared in Prague on August 21, 
1968. Professor Hromadka openly 
criticised the invasion, which the 
Russian Orthodox church sought to 
justify through its untiring international 
emissary. Metropolitan Nikodim. 

But there are signs, in Professor 
Fletcher’s view, that Moscow sees great 
new opporiuiuties for exploiting the 
deep and sincere divisions in the western 
wurld over Vietnam ana other issues, 
such as the disillusionment w'lth the 
west in the third world, for its own 
purposes. Much money and eflon is 
clearly being pul by Moscow into 
increasing contacts with the (Christian 
churches, which are now often to be 
found in the forefront of dissent in the 
west. Through those contacts the 
officially-sponsored Russian church 
delegates to various international bodies 
can at the very least neutralise possible 
criticism of Soviet policies while at the 
same time fanni^ anti-western cr:t: 
cism. And so the effort is likely to go on. 

Whether the bargain is worth it from 
the church’s point of view is of course 
another (and much more complex) 
question. Professor Fletcher refuses to 
be drawn into the controversy. But it 
is worth noting that a number of 


PATIENT-CENTRED MEDICINE 

Edited by Philip Hopkins. 

Regional Doctor Publications 384 
pages €3 50. 

Much of the work of a hospiul is 
humdrum. T'he hospital group is a big 
organisation, employing large numbers 
of people---engiiiecss, supplies ofiiccrs, 
records ofiiccrs, adininisiraiors and 
clerical staff who may never see a 
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patient from one week’s end to another. 
'Fhe subject of Mr Kowbottom's book 
IS how all these employees relate to each 
other, and to the doctors, nurses and 
other staff directly concerned with 
patients. It gives the results ol four 
years' work by Uruncl 1 'niversiiy’s 
health scrs'iccs research unit, and since 
'the unit has also been involved in the 
reorganisation oi the national health 
service, the biM>k is by way of being a 
curtain raiser to this wider work. Doc¬ 
tors as a group loathe the whole con¬ 
cept of health service management, into 
which the present Government’s re- 
organisaiion plans arc leading them. 
All they want, they say, is to get on with 
their job rhis book should help to 
show them that this is precisely what 
management, for its part, wants them to 
do only more enicienily. 

Its mam theme is how the accepted 
climcal auionomy of doctors fils in with 
the hierarchical structure of other 
staffs Nurses, for insiance, carry out 
treaimeiu prescribed by diKtors, but 
thev 4trc accountable not to d(x:tors but 
to senior nurses. 'Fhe book covers not 
only the relations between the different 
sons ot hospital staff, but also those 
between hospital managemeni commit¬ 
tees and regional boards. Dnlikc much 
that has been published on health 
service management the book is clearly 
written, and it has useful diagrams 

Dr Hopkins's b<x)k is the report of a 
ciMilcrence held last March by the 
Balini Society of (rrcat Britain. A Hun¬ 
garian, Dr Balini, who died two years 
agis pioneered in this country al the 
laMsiock Institute seminars for general 
piacliiioners to help them to uiidcr- 
siaiki iheir patients as people rather 
than Irving to fit them into diagnostic 
categt^rics All doctors have patients 
ulio return repeatedly despite treat 
nient, and the purpose of the seminars 
IS lo encourage doctors to find out 
\sliv and in so doing lo find out a lot 
alx)ut themselves 

Halint groups have proliferated in 
several couiuries, as is made clear by 
the great number of participants from 
abroad iii l.ia years conference. Many 
of the papers, being full of case his¬ 
tones, are mtcTesung tn read now, but 
the denioiisti ation of a Balint seminar, 
evidentl\ the highlight of the confer¬ 
ence, me\iiabl\ loses something on 
being *"cduced to print. It is also worth 
remembering ihai before he died Dr 
fialint had found that manv patients 
suffering from undiagnusablc conditions 
cannot tolerate the intense relationship 
with their doctor that the Balint 
approach involves. For them the repeat 
prescription, though unscientific, is 
more helpful than psychotherapy. 


OOOKS 



Some people wtll eat anything 


Down with dandelions 

THE VEGETABLE BOOK 

By Yann Lovelock. 

Alien and Unwm. 383 pages. £5,50. 

’I'nie to its vegetable origms, this is a 
book lo be browsed through rather 
than read, but with mounting respect 
for the powers of human £gestion. 
For, as Mr IxivclcKk has discovered, 
the limits to what is edible depend only 
on how hungry you are, and when there 
IS nothing else around even the spore 
cases of ferns will yield enough flour 
to keep body and soul together. 

The more palatable plants have, over 
time, tended to drive out the less. 
Beans, potatoes and the whole huge 
wheat and rice family have spread more 
or less round the world; and it was prob¬ 
ably the Arabs, incidentally, who 
brought bananas C‘a gigantic herb 
springing from an underground root”) 
from Asia to Africa. It is never easy to 
draw' the bnc between food eaten merely 
as food and that which takes on semi- 
religious or medical properties. Onions 
have occasionally been considered 
divine, w'hile dandelions were such a 
famous diuretic that whether you 
choose to trace their name back to dent- 
dc-lion or pissenlit is entirely a matter of 
laste. Mr Ixivelock rambles and ambles 
through these niceties, but this 
:s nor a definitive reference book and 
there arc gaps in his chat. Nutmeg, he 
says, IS ‘‘supposed to have medicinal 
and aphrodisiac qualities”. Considei^ 
ing that other sources attribute to nut¬ 
meg mind-blowing properties and, in 
large doses, death, to dismiss it quite so 
lightly seems to bi^er on the superficial. 
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The Bridah in the Caribbean by 

Cyril Hamshere (Weidenfeld and NicoF 
son, £4). Mr Cyril Hamshere has 
attempted the impossible. He was both a 
schoolmaster in Jamaica and Gi^ana 
and a soldier in the Caribbean Regi¬ 
ment, and he is clearly bursting with 
knowledge and enthusiasm for his sub¬ 
ject. But no one can compress four 
centuries of colonial adventure in the 
Caribbean and Central America into 
200 pages and make pleasurable reading 
of ii. The facts and figures and dates 
are all there—too many of them; and 
most of the names that flash across the 
screen have no time to come to life. 
This is a pity, because much of what 
the author has to say is unfamiliar, and 
some of It IS new. But there are maps 
and some SO exceptional black and 
white illustrauons. 

Nyerere of Tanzania by William Hdgctt 
Smith (Gollanc7, £2.50). iliis book has 
two merits. 'I'he first is that it really 
IS about President Nyerere himself, and 
IS not merely a ramble round 1 anzania’s 
recent history. The second is that it 
gives an accurate and fair picture of its 
subject in a very readable way. Mr 
Smith has made excellent use of his 
interviews, both with Mr Nyerere and 
with chose who have known him. He 
pulls no punches, and the president’s 
failures as well as his successes arc 
described. But this biography goes a 
long way in explaining why Julius 
Nyerere is widely regarded as the most 
sympathetic and impressive of African 
leaders. 
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Bank of America 
Consolidated Statement 
of Condition 



COMPAm 


RESOURCES 

Decimbn 31, 1972 

December 31.1971 

Cash and Due from Banks 

US $1l.0&3.538.000 

US $ 7.154,027 000 

United States Governmeni SeLiirities 3,013,825,000 

2,807,637 000 

State, County and 



Municipal Seruiities 

2,718 792,000 

7.890,810.000 

Other Securities 

1,103 179,000 

986 871 000 

Total Securitios 

U S $ 6.835,796,000 

U S $ 6,685,313.000 

loans 

19.356,854 000 

15 873 751.000 

Funds Sold 

1.852,787,000 

1 340,099,000 

Customers' Liability for Aueptances 418,847 COO 

573,686,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment 508,866,000 

457 391 000 

Other Resouiips 

818,788 000 

5/5.115,000 

Total Resources 

U S $40,845,476,000 

U S $33,709,382,000 

LIABIIITIES 

Docambsr 31, 1972 

December 31. 1971 

Demand DopOMts 

US $12,772,338,000 

U S $ 9,707,008.000 

Savings and T.me Deposits 

22 655,827 000 

19 393 877.000 

Total Dsposits 

U.S $35,428,165,000 

U S. $29,100,885,000 

Funds Borrowed 

1,883 638,000 

1,544 843 000 

Liability on Aueptances 

423,178 000 

579,899,000 

Other Liabilities 

1.184,743,000 

813.839 000 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 295,377,000 

276,102,000 

Capital Funds 



Capital Notes 

US $ 225.845.000 

U S $ 75 845 000 

Common Stock 

214 618.000 

214,618 000 

Surplus 

687.207,000 

687 207 000 

Undivided Profits 

403.109.000 

32S 800,000 

Reserve for Contingencies 99,596,000 

89.344.000 

Equity Capital 

1,404,530.000 

1 317,969 000 

Total Cspilsl Funds 

U S $ 1,630.375.000 

U S $ 1,393.814,000 

Total Liabilitiss 

U S $40,845,476,000 

U S $33,709,382,000 
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Edinburgh 24 St Andrew Squa'i Edinburgh EH7 1 AH 
lal 031 556 5561 

Manckoitur 10 Mariden St. M60 2BA Tel 061 834 8171 
Subiidiarin Bank of America I td Merchant Banking 
BankAmarica WilliamiGlyn Eactori Ltd -Factoring 
Mfurld Haadquartari Sun Franciico. California 



INTERNATIONAL 

CORPORATION 

UMITEO 


The improvement in trddinc) conditions which bcqcin 
m the loiter part of last year has continued uruibcited, tind 
our U K companies currently have a record volume on their 
order books 

Sales for the first four months of the financial year were 
substantially ahead of the correspondinp figure for last year 
So far the only cloud on our horizon has been at our 
subsidiary company in the United States, which suffered a 
strike during negotiations for renewal of its labour contract 
with the union 

This has now been satisfactorily resolved, and althougfi 
we are hopeful that the loM production will hc've been 
recovered by the year end, it is bound to have some efrect 
on the halt year's figures 

We still have eight months to go and inevitably I must 
sound a note of caution regarding the impending free/e 
legislation, which will affect industry, di urtly and indirectly, 
in many ways that cannot at present accurately be piedicted 
Nevertheless, if the c urrent trend continues, CompAir 
IS set for a record year and a substantial advance m profits 
After two fairly slafc years, at least in iinancial terms, 
we are expecting to restore the growth achievement that has 
always been out taiqet, and I hope to justify to you, the 
shareholders, our firm belief that the compressed air industry 
in general, and year company in particular, has outstanding 
potential for the future ^ 

J F Holman C B.E, Chairman. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on February 6.1973 
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BANK OF AMFRICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAViNGS ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED IN U S A WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 
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Advanced 

Technology 

Licensing 

\ fiLiwnricM of jrlv.inc ivl pKjduiis, services and 
iiM'tliocis trcjni .ii'robpciM' and rcdalrd fields are 
.u.iilal)l(‘ for iiianuttK lure and sale under I (h kheed 
li< <»nsini^ ai rangernenls 

imliide manufacturing mc^lliods, tools 
and (*t|nif)nienl, nuMsuiirig, U'sling and ins|iecting 
ineihorls and apparaliis, l.isttMH^rs, hearings, seals, 
ininls and <()U[)lings iiiei hani( ai, electrical anci 
eler Ironic dc^vicc'S, cornpulcM programs adaptable 
lo husiness and tec hnic al activities 

tor furlhei inlorrualion write (jcorgeC' Sullivan 
c''() I CM khe(*d Aik rail iLuiopc*) SA Avc'nue 
PiiMK'lei ()i* S('ihu‘7'5,l*arisg' tiance lelex ijSlSt) 

LOCKHEED 

«K U'l I'd \iii Kill ( ilioii 

I’l i.fsinl ( .tliimni A 


A hank 
that eaaMne$ 
yaathtul energn 

with found husinem management 
and Mendig, eftMmt eendee 
If a good bank to 
do huetneee mith, 

Don*t gon agree? 



Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BAINK 

Nm* Vorii Agency 

44 Will Stmt New Yorfc NY imiOS Tfl i2l?) J4fl 2«iWt 

London IcpmcnlElive Ollcc 

•l/l; ( lifEpncif liindun L ( 2 Ti I Jib Tflm Itllb4nil 

Hong Kong RrpiMcnlolive Offiif 

VI Hfiiift K(in|r Hilfun 7 (jui>r’n s Koad f f utial tlung Kfing 1i I II 711111 
Ldhlp Itk SAIC.IN, lilrx-HX ItSS, 

Tokyo rrnlral Office 4 Focrign Orpi 

hull kn liikyii III JII L'lUCahIr SAIGIN lOKYO THi-x )J7I111 |Jiil7(i I'bLM 


Fly the Yugoslav way! 


niKCT FUSHTS LOHM-YUGOSUVIA lY K-Ss 


Every day from London to Belgrade at 12.20 

on Mondays, Wednesdays, 

Fridays and Sundays to Belgrade and Zagreb at 10.30 

and on Tuesdays and Fridays to Ljubljana at 16.05 

An exclusive opportunity to enjoy the right atmosphere 
hi which to meet the unique charms of Yugoslavia. 

For further Information please contact 

Yugoslav Airlines, 143 Regent Street, London, W1, 

Tel. 01-734 6256 & 743 5370, Telev 261826 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS TENDER 




'Once again we have 
sold more Guinness 
than ever before". 

Lord Iveagh 



PROFIT 

Group profit before taxation was £22 Jm, an increase 
of £2 Om 

DIVIDEND 

Total dividend of 7 25p per ordinary stock unit (same) 

SALES 

Sales of Guinness. Harp Lager and ales exceeded last 
year's record totals 

The volume of overseas sales has maintained its steady 
expansion. 

THE FUTURE 

The Group is confident of achieving the rate of profitable 
growth at which it is aiming, provided there is an improve¬ 
ment in the degree of political and economic stability in 
the countries in which it operates 


INVITATION TO BIO 
TSBGT.3 

TORKIYE ELEKTRIK KURUMU 
ANKARA—TURKEY 

Will accept bids by March 12, 1973. 14.00 hours 
for 10 Power transformers rated 154/35 kV. 
Financing contemplated by International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 

Bid documents available from TEK ^ebekefor 
Dairesi Ba$kanligi. Necatibey Cad No. 3. Sihhiye, 
Ankara—TURKEY. 

CHAIRMAN S STATEMENT _ 

CAIRNTON 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON 

SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


A copy of the Report end Accouirta may be obiamod from tha Sacreiary Arthur 
Gumneaa Son and Company Limited Park Royal Browery London NW10 7RR 


ARIHURIEE ft SONS UNITED 


PRODUCERS OF BRIGHT BARS, COLD ROLLED STRIP, 
WIRE AND WIRE ROPE IN CARBON AND STAINLESS 
STEELS 


Ycirs ended 30th September 

COMPARATIVE RESULTS 1972 1971 1970 

£ £ £ 

Turnover. 22,009,000 22,948,000 24,017,000 

Profit before Taxation 1,190,993 1,850,207 2,416,016 

Taxation. 508AI1 754,701 1,088,682 

Profit after Taxation 682,582 l,09S,S(Xi 1,327,334 


Ordinary Dividend 

Gross. 

Rate . 


533,025 571,099 644,870 

14% 15% 17% 


Salient points from the Statement by the Chairman, Str Wilton Lee 

RESULTS. The profit Tor the year of £1,190,000 (£1,850,000) wa& 
directed by low demand and by the miners' strike, hut is after providing 
.1 further £79,000 for drareciation and after crediting stock profits of 
only £157,000 as against £385,000 in the previous vear 

DEVELOPMENTS. The demand for cold rolled strip has increased 
very substantially during the year The installation of the wide slitting 
machine to which 1 referred last year has been slightly delayed, but it 
will commissioned early in 1973 and we are hopeful that much 
UnelH will be gamed therefrom. 

PROSPECTS. The upturn we have experienced during 1972 has been 
iieavily dependent on consumer spending. Now that there are signs of 
•* revival in investment, I feel much mure optimistic about the 

j ear ahead. 



The Annual General Meet 
ing was held on January 17 
at Estates House, Gresham 
Street, Lxindon, H C.2. Sir 
Denys Lowson^ Bt., the 
Chairman, presided and said: 

The Gross Revenue for the 
year to October 31 amounted 
to £ 136,616 against £ 134,919 
for the previous year. A Anal 
dividend of 12 per cent less 
income tax is recommended 
which makes 21 per cent for 
the year against 20 per cent 
for the previous twelve 
months. The priority percen¬ 
tages or the earnmgs were: 
Debenture Stock 0-1 3-J per 
cent; Preference shares 13 i 
per cent' 21^ per cert and 
Ordinary shaics 21 j per cent 
to 101 per cent. 

The Portfolio performance 
of the company has been 
satisfactory and after allow¬ 
ing for current assets and 
liabilities the market value 
of the Investments shows an 
appreciation of 27.3 per cent 
compared with a rise of 
16 per cent in the Financial 
Times Actuaries All Share 
Index. The geographical 
distribution of the Com 
pany’s investments was as 


follows: Great Bntain 86.01 
per cent; the Commonwealth 
(excluding Canada) 3.61 pci 
cent; U.S.A. and Canada 
8 55 per cent and the balance 
of 1.83 per cent in Europe 
and elsewhere; while as 
regards categories, 1.59 per 
cent arc in bonds, debenture 
slocks and notes, 0.66 per 
cent in Preference and Pre 
feired ordinary steaks and 
shares and 97.75 per cent in 
ordinary and Deferred ordi 
nary stix:ks and shares. 

So far in the current year 
the revenue has been very 
well maintained but bear¬ 
ing in mind the many 
domesDc problems facing 
this country it would be 
premature and difficult to 
make a specific forecast at 
this stage. However, we 
have a widely spread list of 
investments and 1 hope that 
we shall be able to give a 
good account of ourselves 
when wc meet again in 
twelve months' time. 

The proceedings termina 
ted with a warm vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, 
Sir Denys Lowson, Directors 
and Staff. 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT 

S.A.K. 

I SIABI LSHI [) 1952 

VnJer i'.karurr granivd hv H fi I he iMie Shaikh AbJulla At Salim Al Sahah^ 

Fitmur Amir oj the State of Kumiii 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3l8t DECEMBER, 1972 


2.174,H(iri 
12,825.7(10 


llABJIJllhS 

i apiial, Aiuhtiiiscil, Issued iind Paul up K91,(XK) shares ol Ki) 7 S(X) each fully paid 
SiJiuKir^ Kcseisc 
itrncrul Keserve 


rriilil and I nss Accoiini 


1 iirreiii, l)c|xisii, and Oihci Avcounis (including ('oniingcncy AcLuunisi 
Pnipusc'd Dividend, payable 1 m h'cbruaiVi 1^73 

(. iiiiiiniiid Creihts, Acicpiames and (riiaraniecs on bchall of Customers, as pet nmtra 


ASM IS 

I ash and ( iiireni Acioiinis with Bunks 
Money at (.all and Short Notice 
Quoted InvestnK'nts at 'inder Market Value 

I iircign Ciovenimeiii Sccunlies and Sccurilns 1 hiaraniecd b> 

I orcign (lovcrnnxnis 9,027,695 

Diliii Securities 7,099,738 

IXposii Vcounis with Banks, Industrial Hankers and Dlhcr I'lnancial Institutions 
l.«>an guaranteed by ilu (loverninciit ol Kuwait 
Advances to ( usioineis. Kills Dis«.oiinlul and Orhci Accounts 
I'nifootcd Invcsiincnts lut oi under co«ti 

Subsidiaries 563,415 

Oihcis 24,456,719 

1 and and Hiiildings ai cost less anuiunis written nfD 

I labiliu ol ( ustoniers lor l.ontirnKd (.redits, Acccpiances and (luaraniecs as per uontru 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
6.682,5(X) 


t5,00(),()U0 

384,4X3 

222)66,983 

284,(192,836 

1,470,150 

48,907,^36 

KD 356,537,405 

Kuwaiti Dinars 
32,448,087 
27,811,422 


16,127,433 

100,492,813 

10,554,159 

95,175,920 


25,020,134 

1 

48,907,436 
KD 356,537,405 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31at DECEMBER. 1972 


I tdiislcind to Suituioiv Kcserve 

II insliritd iniieneul Kcscive* 

rroiNtst I .li\ul' iid oi 2 ?*« -KD I OsO jxr share pas able 
iMlibruais 

l> il.iiu I • aim d lone aid 


1,470,150 


1 mill alt> I 'laigiiip ail i\}xlists, nuikini: procisioiis tor eontingeneie' Mid \iruing dossn assets 
Hal .IK I 1 •« ui'lii (oiwaul (roiii pie sums vear 


Kuwaiti Dinars 


2,470,150 

384,483 

Ki) 2,854. (i33 

2,420,415 

434,218 

KD 2,854,633 


/ iMJi/iiIl ( lUtf ipiitid, ',/• 

1 mil I H.IIIN ol Kiiaaii I iiiiiied 

I hathIId Hink 

Midlaiiii M.iiik I iiniud 

Hiiela"> Hank 1 nniud 

1 lo\d' Bank 1 milled 

Nuiion.il >Xesiminslei Bank 1 tiMiieii 

Bank ol 1 ok\c> 1 iiniiisl 

1 ha a Manlmitan Hank 

I'lifi Hank 1 iiniud 


Ntip York Ciirrcsptmtieni\ 

Hank ol AnkTie a < Inu rnaiional; 

Hankers I rust ( ompany 

( hase Manhaiian Hank 

( Jiettiic'al Hank 

I'lrsi Naijonal City Bank 

Irving 1 rust Company 

) Henry Schrixlcr Banking Corporation 

Matmfaciurers Hanover T rust kaimpany 

Morgan (luaraniy Trust Caunpony 


(..(V respondents in all principal countries 

A ('OMPIJ' 11: BANKlNCi Sh RVK 1 I OK IRANSACJ IONS WI111 KHWAl 1 


APPOINTMENTS 

Royal HolloMiay CoUega 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

EGHAM HIU. EGHAM. SURREY 

Applications are invited for the post 
of LECTURER in Modern European 
ECONOMIC HISTORY from 1st 
October 1973 Salary will on the 
scale C1764-C4299 a year plus 
FSSU Further details may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer 
(E) to whom applications (6 copies 
please) should be sent by 28th 
February 1973 


University of Birmingham 

Institute of Lot a! Government 
Studies 

Management Studies in Mauritius 
Emoluments up to C4,0O0 Sterling 
tax free equivalent 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Visiting Fellow in Management 
Services (or Quantiiatice Methods) in 
the School of Administration in the 
University of Mauritius The post 
would bo on a two year contract 
commencing Ist August 1973 or 
as soon after as possible The Visit 
ing Fellow would be a member of 
the staff of the Institute of Local 
Government Studies in the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham and seconded to 
Mauntius under the auspices of the 
Inter University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas The appoint¬ 
ment IS being made at a Mauritian 
Associate Professorial or Pro 
fessorial salary within the range of 
R28.000 40 320 pa (R13 33 
f 1 stg) The British Governmont 
may stippiemoni salary in the range 
Cl 700-1.900 for a married 
appointee or f 1 350- 1,500 for a 
single appointee and provide child 
ren's education allowance and 
holiday visit passages Passages paid 
by University with generous assist 
ance towards settling in and housing 
The appointee is required to teach 
on and assist in the detailed organi 
sation of couises in quantitative, 
methods, as part of a training pro 
gramme in the University of Maun 
tius for financial administrator'^ 
and yonerdi administrators in the 
Mauritius piiblic sector 

The persTiri appointed should havi 
the qiidiifications and experience 
dppropnatn for teaching to first 
degree level in the area of man 
agement mathematics and opera 
tional research Ability to teach worli 
study and O nod M would also br 
an advantage 

The Follow also would be oNoected 
to develop short courses or seminai<i 
in management studies There r 
ample scope for research into th* 
application of modern managemen 
techniques in the Mauritian publn 
sector 

Application forms together with fui 
ther paiticulars about the University 
of Mauritius the nature of the pai> 
and the conditions of service anil 
forms may be obtained from the 
Assistant Registrar (C). Faculty rif 
Commerce & Social Science. Uni 
vorsity of Birmingham quoting retn 
ence C/075/G 

Completed applications (thri-i* 
copies) naming Lhiee referees should 
be submitted not later than 2r'-l 
March. 1973 
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APPOINTMENTS CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


OvarMM Davalopmant 
liwtitiit* 

RBsearch Offtew 

ODI wishub to appoint a Research 
Officer to work in the field of aid 
The SSRC is currently financing ODI 
research on British aid to Malawi 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland 
and it IS intended to launch further 
studies of larger British aided 
LOuntries 

Applications will be considered from 
those with research or practical 
experience of aid and development 
A firm grasp of the economic issues 
in aid evaluation is required as is the 
ability to analyse political factors 
and relationships 

Salary, within the Univeibity Lee 
rurer scale (f1 764 f4,143 plus 
london allowance), will be deter 
•Timed by age. qualifications and 
experience Preferred age group 
76 35 Applications including 
i.urriculum vitae and the names of 
two roferoes to the Director of 
Studies Overseas Development 
Institute 10-11 Percy Street 
Ijondon W1P OJB Closing date 
Monday March 5th, 1973 


HALL-THERMOTANR LIMITED 



1971,2 

1970/71 

Group turnover 

CSZ.SSm 

£80.42m 

Group profit bvfora taxation 

n Mm 

£1.26m 

Capital omployad 

£11 B5m 

£10.81m 

Group profit bvfora taxation as par cant 
of tumovar 

47% 

4.1% 

Group profit bafora taxation aa par cant of 
avarapa capital amployad (axeludinp loans) 

16 6% 

14.2% 

Rata of ordinary dividand 

13.6% 

13.5% 

Eamlnga par ordinary sliara 

5 9p 

4.6p 

Dividand, proas par ordinary ahara 

3.4p 

3.4p 

Avarapa nur.ibar of amployaas 

5,530 

6,886 

Ordinary aharaholdara 

1,253 

1.436 


University of Birmingham 

HEALTH SERVICES RESEARCH 
CENIRE 

Sentor Research FeMow/Research 
f eltow m the Feonomtes of Health 
I ne 

It IS proposed to appoint as soon as 
possible a Senior Research Fallow/ 
Research Fellow in Economics to 
me Health Services Research Centre 
The appointment will be for four 
in the first instance 

The person appointed should have 
mperience of methods of economic 
upraisal and an interest in develop- 
■n the application of such methodf 
> the health services but pre- 
ous experience of health econo 
lies IS not essential He will be 
-pected to collaborate with epi- 
•■miologists and others working 
• the Health Services Research 
'^ntre but will be substantially in 
'•pendent in professional matters 

With the Research Centre as a base, 
!'• will be expected to participate 
d[)|>ropriately in health care studies 
I the Birmingham region The fol- 
•wing studies for which funds have 
■•Pit provided by the Department 
Health and Social Security, will 
im the initial programme of work 

I a study in Birmingham of costs 
id benefits of pathology services, 

111 

) a study of the reorganisation of 
^vchiatrio services in the Worcester 


diary will be on the following 
'lies 

"nior Research Fallow 'k 
£4.143-f5.247 I 
' 'learch Fellow r ^ r b s u 
n 764-f4 143j 


•' closing date for applications will 
^ Monday. 5th March Applications, 
'uding the name of two referees, 
j'jid be sent to the Administrator, 
*lth Services Research Centre, 
iJical School, University of 
■iiingham. Birmingham B15 
from whom further informa- 
may be obtained 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statement 


Accounts 

In thp light of the improved rusulis the Bo«ird would have i onsidptiid an incieasn mtlui fiiiiil 
dividend had it not bfpri fur tht inlrudULtiun ol ihe (. uunier-lnfliilmn (Tnnipora'v Piuvi&iiiriBj 
An 1977 Inthr cirrumbtancos ihudiiticlorbhavi ngni i ret cjmmpndvd a final diviiJitiiri i.f 8 j 
per rent, makinq a total of 13 ^ pnr cunt the hamii o« Iasi year 

1 he ronsolidatnd linlance bhff t revi'jib tliu hiidllhy liquid position of your Comimiiy pail of 
whic h has been brought nbout hy the rfdui tion in duhtorb T he Group has suffii icnl rPKourr 0 % 
available to meet its outstanding rapital r omniilnienTs .mil the uapur led ruquiirmpiitb fur 
working capital over the next twpivp months 

Review of Opereting Compeniee 
Hall-Thermotnnk Internetiona! Limited 

Steady progmsb has i oiilinucd iiriu dll divibionb are now fully m rnunidblp iLn^ii ohjpi livpb i I'Mr 
and management c onirnis efferiivr* 

HR Eaginaenaff a saiMfoitory profit 

HTf Senwes a satisfactory profit 

J 6 f Hall Products thu benefits of rer onstrurtioii al Dartford are now 

beginning to be full but ttiu low li mpo of thu markei did not allow this division tn do 
much better than break oven 

Soarlo Products achieved n turnover slighlly bettei than the previous vuar but with 

increased coats all lound thP final profit was rJisaiiprnniinq by < omiMiisiiii with lust yuiir 

Thurmotuuk Products mddP a loss ot f 101 OOO This .irosu mainly from the 111! k of 

volume in its traditional business of fabric atinn 

Vant-Alia Limited safes and pre tax piofits al record levels 

Acouetical Inveetigetion b Reeaerch OrgMiisetion Limited a satisisr roiy /ear 

J. b E Nall (Canada) Limited . a record yudr 

Hall-Thormotank Southtra African Holdings Limitod a rei ord year 

Ellin Hardin Syminton Limited a rpcord ye ir 

Hnll-Thermotank Equatorial Limited j rm urd vim» 

Hnll-Thermotink (Auttrnlia) Pty Limited the i ompsoy will now i nni entrale on 
refrigeration contrarting, servicing, and meir handiaing antJ fl«ppcts to rrturn to piofitability 

The Future 

The long awaitod improvement in investment in i opitpi plant in the U K ha' not vet meterialised 
and aa a conboqueni o the Group s peiformaiu e by morket sni tor is mixed ipflec ting the equdity 
mixed fortuneb of various parib nf iho oconomy 1 he steady progress that haR been a foalum of the 
last few years robulled from the growing rango of togfi perfomiarire products that we drti now dblo in 
offer end Ihu broMlening uf out l•nqlneerlng i nntrac ting artisiiies making us less dependdiit 
on our bdditional markets 

We dro iherpfoie well plac ed to take full drlvdniaqe uf ^n upburgo in bubiness activity but 
clearly it is not prai tiral m the middiu of d frue/e to muke .my moiiningful predictions On the basi*' 
however, that membership of iho L L C will provide new upportuintieb and that prospectii for 
fiirthor iiFpannon riverseas are good wu look forward with confidence to the future 

The Board greatly apprecidtes 'tie bp'cidid effort that hai* been made hy empipyeeB at till li*veis 
and in every ser tor ot the Group and i wculd .ilso 'iku to add my own personal thanks 

/ M SriWART 

AnnudI General Meeting- Monday 26th Fabruary 19/3, at 10 00 o'rlnrk m ilia forenoon al 
WinchostHr Housr, Old Bmad Street London. EC2N IBt 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Econoinibt/Markating Analyst In 
torebliny and important part time 
work, short or long term dbbign 
ments available immediately with 
international research consultancy 
investigating market oppoitunitiob 
in the EEC Musi speak fluent German 
Of Frenrh and tef willinq tu travel 
Relevant professional oxiwnenr e 
management rorisifltanc y industrial 
market researi h busiiiuss journalism 
Remuneralion hu niilinr) to ax 
lienonce Wrile BOX/fi/? 

Worcester College. Oxford 

Bur^itt 

The Buis.ii liii*. responsibilities for the domestic airangoments within the 
rultegr cincJ for ihe mttriagpmerii of the College's estates and rnvostmcnts The 
pn-.! c .irrying an Offiiial non Tutorial Fellowship becomes vacant in December 
19/3 ffilary ai curding tu age 14,000 f 6 000 Full details from the Provost s 
Secretary applir a I ions close March 17 1973 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited foi the following posts with effect from 
October 1 1973 

CHAIR IN ECONOMICS (quote A2/73) 

The holders of the other Chairs in Economi(.s are Professor H A J 
Green and Professor W Hagenbuch 

CHAIR IN LAW (quote A3/73) 

As from October 1 1973 the holder of the other Chair in Law 

will be Profiissor C Pallcy 

REAOER/SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW (quote A4/73) 

LECTURERS IN LAW (3 posts) (quote A5/73) 

LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING (quote A6/73) 

Pirferenre will l>e cjiven to candidates with interests in one or 
iTioie cjf the following Computer Date Processing Computer 
Models and Impact of Computers on Managers and Society and 
Public Scjivice Accounting Candidates whose mam interests lie 
m other subjects are encouraged to apply 

LECTURER IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATISTICS (quote A7/73) 

The title is intended to cover a wide range of interests including 
Ochavioural Science and Management 

LECTURER IN INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES (quote A8/73) 
fht' Lecturer will divide his time equally between teaching within 
the Far ulty s lnterdisc:iplinary Studies prugiamme and contributing 
to th** dc^velopmenl of the Urban and Regional research pro 
gramme of the Centre for Research in the Social Sciences 
Applirants may he graduates in any of the Social Sciences but 
application*, from the following disciplines will be particularly 
welcome E ronomics Law Psychology and Statistics 

LECTURERS IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION (2 posts) (quote A9/73) 

It IS hojier! that the .ipplicants might have interests in teaching 
courses on the Personal Social Services. Housing, or Comparative 
Social Administration 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY (quote AI 0/73) 

PieferoncH will Eie givnn to applicants with an interest in the 
Meditonanean jiim oi South East Asia or the study of complex 
socie les 


Fuethfr particu/ais and appftcatton forms may be obtained from 
Mr J t Rediy. Cornwallis Building. The University. Canterbury, 
Kent Please quote the appropriate reference number indicated 
above Completed applications for all posts other than the Chairs 
should be received no later than Friday February 23. 1973 
Applications for the Chair in Economics and Chair in Law should 
Ab received no later then Monday, March 5 1973 


STATISTICIAN 

The Eggs Authority requires a Statistician who will be 
based at the Authority's head office in a pleasant part of 
Tunbridge Wells The successful candidate is likely to be 
a recent graduate m economics with statistics or 
econometrics, alternatively candidates may have 
completed the final examination of the Institute of 
Statisticians 

The person appointed will be expected to participate 
in research relating to the egg and egg products market, 
and to assume some responsibility for short term fore¬ 
casting work There will also be a requirement to co- 
odinate the planning and analysis of field surveys. 

The Authority offers encellent conditions of service 
and the position will carry a good salary depending on 
age and experience on a scale rising to £2,240 pa 
Five-day week Luncheon Vouchers Four weeks holiday 
p.a 

Administrative Manager, 

Eggs Authority, 

Union Hmisa, 

Eridga Road, 

Tunbridge Walls, 

Kant. 


Australian National Univarsity 

Applications are invited lor appointment to the following posts 
Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies 

Reseaich Fellow/Senior Research Fellow (3 posts) The University has estafi 
lished a Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies which is expected 
eventually to comprise 8 tenured staff (including 4 professors) 15 short tenurril 
staff (research fellows and senior research fellows) arxl appropriate support 
staff It IS expected that Council of the University will announce the name u* 
the Director in March 1973 The Centra will be multi'disciplinary and involve' 
buth natural and social scientists It expects to concentrate on research iriiti 
national probloms affecting resources and the environment and to tram students 
at Master's degree and Ph D levels Initially the Centre will undertake research 
in two main areas a large project un ifio assessment of Australia s rnsourecs 
now and for the future bearing in mind population and technological changes 
and a smaller project to Em carried out in collaboration with the Division ut 
Land Research of CSIRO involving study of land use in coastal New Soutli 
Wales as a model of land use planning problems in general, and particularly 
in relation to the coastal areas near Australia's large cities 
Applications are now called for three positions at the Research Fellow/Senioi 
Research Fellow level One appointment will be made in 1973 to initiate work 
on Australia s resources, the appointee should have experience in resourcr 
economics Further appointments will be made in 1974 and the appointee can 
expect assistance from an Advisory Committee established within the University 
and from Visiting Fellows with experience m these problems 
Two appointments will be made in 1973 to participate in a joint project with 
CSIRO and the New South Wales government, m two of the following fom 
fields 

(a) economics to study ecormmic problems of the region (Eurobodalla Shire 
and adjacent areas- an area of 2 500 square miles at>out 100 milos fmi^i 
Canberra) at a regional level (b) human geography to study how jMOple (both 
residents and tourists) react to the options available for land use. (c) a historic hI 
geographer to interpret local history in terms of the geomorphology and 
geography of the region and (d) a political scientist or lawyer who is mteresttid 
in local government problems m the region Additional positions will probably 
be available in 1974 

Salary on appointment will be m accordance with qualifications and expenenrei 
within the ranges Senior Research Fellow $A10,02&-$11,964 pa (6 * 
323), Research Fellow $A6,804-$9,324 pa (5 x 504), Academic salaries 
are under review 

Appointment as Senior Research Fellow and Research Fellow is for three yenrs- 
in the first instance with a possible extension to a maximum of five years 
Superannuation is on the FSSU pattern with supplementary benefits Reason 
able travel and removal expenses are paid and assistance with housing 
provided for an appointee from outside Canberra | 

The University reserves the right not to make an appointment or to make (ini 
appointment by invitation at anv time | 

Closing Date Further information should be obtained from the Aasociatioi 
Commonwealth Universities (Appta), 36 Gordon Square. London WC1H OPr 
(Tel 01 387 8572) 

Applications close on 30 March, 1973. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

LlMaga C0.N par lisa 
Dlipley CIIJO par t.t i. 

Bai nanbar providad Irte of charia. 
Laitit data far accapiaaca al capy, naai 

Talapbaaa JEJ Jahaiaa OMM flH 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 

£ 20 , 000 + 


If your world is Merchant Banking at Director level or 
high finance in a commercial company and if you would 
be interested in joining the inner management team of 
a well known London based public company our 
client would like to meet you They see the successful 
candidate as a man in his 4C)s with in-depth knowledge 
of capital financing, established top level links with 
City Banks and the authoritative personality needed to 
take complete control of their financial operations 


Unless you are earning at least £15,000 with s 
major London company, it is unlikely that you 
have the experience our client requires. 


Apply in writing or speak in confidence to 

J R V Coutts, 

Career Plan Ltd. 

7 Wine Office Court, 

London EC4A 3BY 01-353 1858 



Amey Roadstone 
Corporation Limited 


Amf y Roriclstone Corpordtioii Limitnd is llie Icirqost prorJui nr of 
n<ir jral dqgrpqatos in Thb country and a rniMnlier ol thp Gold F lelds 
G.uup Turnover exLoedpd / 90 mill’oii Idsl ypiir rind tiiern am ninro 
than 0000 employers within the ARC Group of Companies 

Statistics/Econometrics in marketing 

—from £2,500 

Aqe under 30 

The marketing department Hoad Office needs a m.in ur wumdri to 
take over the respcinsibility of running a statistiral servir c for the 
Group 

It will he file statist:ririii s responsibility to miiintain a libraiy ul 
statistical information covering all aspects of the Group s business 

He or she will be exper ted to determine current marker trends and 
forecast the demand foi a range of produ^^ts mainly use J in the 
construction industry, at national and regional levels T he appointee 
will also assist regional divisions and support companies with the 
analysis of thoir local markets, and will play an important role .n the 
overall planning and marketing function of the Group 
Formal qualifications in economics and statistics to degree standard 
are desirable and at least two years experience of business statistirs, 
preferably in a marketing or market research enveonmenf is required 
A knowledge of the construction and building materials industries 
would be an advantage _ _ 


Send full parlic ulars to the Group Personnel Manager marking your 
envelope ronfiJeritial Free life assurance, c oritrihutorv pension and 
sickness schemes are in operation 



Amey Roadstone 
Corporation Limited 
15 Stanhope Gate 
London W1Y SAB 


Parliament and the Common 
Market A good degree research 
experience fli«thuaidsm and e 
willingness to work flexible (and 
excessive) hours these are the 
minimum requirumerits foi a lob of 
maximum interest 

Applications as r omprehnnsive as 
rossible please for newly created 
post of Parliamentary Research 
Assistant to the 

Director 

Labour Committee (or Furupe 
burope House Club 
la Whitehall Place 
LONDON 
SW1A7HA 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 

Economics graduate leguired as 
trainee by leading internritronal 
economic and financial journal 
Ability to write clearly and 
handle figures Only those with 
a good second class Honours 
Degree oi better need apply 
romrnencing salary will not lie 
I less than f 1 050 p a 
! Write full particulank lo: 

I Box No 2571, 

I The Lconomisl 


11 

CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANTS 

Canada 

ARI- Yi)U Sn-KING AN OPPOR’IUNnY Id 

wolk directly with somi ul tin* nuisi prominent men 
III C'anada's ucxounting profession 
become iIccpJv involved in the developincnt iil 
meaninglul conclusions ihal will nfIcLt tulure 
slcindaids ol accounling «tnd nudilitig in Can.idr' 
ucliiese |oh satislaclion and iniclleclual stimulation 
not found in most jx^siiions’’ 


i>o von possi ss mi loi i owjn(. 

QUAIII ICATIONS'* 

ti university degree and a C A 

the ahilil> to woik well W'lih olhcis and to coni 
municalc etlectivcly both oiallv ami in wriiing 


IF- SO, (’ONSIOhR nil l-OI I OWINO 


With ils expanding attivitics iii Ihe fields ol accouniing 
and auditing icscaicli. flic ( anadian Irisiiitite of 
C'hartcTcd Accountants leguircs .ui iiidisiduiiJ lousitumc 
rcseaicli re-ponsihililicN 


IF YOU WISH TO DISC T/SS THIS POSH ION 
Reply in strict Lontic1enc.c to File No 246 


Ar 


THUR Andersen & Co 


Management Consultants 
P O. Box 29 

Toronto-Dominion Centre 
Toronto 111, Ontario 
Canada 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Industrial 
Market Research 

This smiill bui fiist expanding consultancy, patt of a major 
group. rci|uirc*t .1 gruduale, probably aged aiound 24 with a 
minimum of one veai s experience of industrial market research 
Ihc siKccssful appluaiU uill be involved in ptofccis within a wide 
i.inge ol market') and mduMries, and il is essential that he/she 
i\i|] he .ihlc to undertake and write up complete surveys with 
flic rtiiiiiimjni iif guidance 

Applications please to Management Development Director, 

Parker Research limited. 22 Red Lion Street, WCI 4PX. 


Business 

ibrategf 

International C>)mputcrs Limited wishes to 
appoint a Business Planner/Economist to join the 
Clot[)ordte Pldnning[ team. He will contribute to 
the formulation of business strategy' of Eunjpe's 
Ix'dding computer company by 

• reviewing and forecasting changes in the 
worldwide economic and business 
cnMnjnnient; 

• assessing the impact of changes in the policies 
of grweriiments and international organisations 
including monitoring the effects of EEC 
entry. 

• par ticipaling in the appraisal of new business 
ventures, 

• leading studies of the business and I inancial 
performance of companies operating in the 
iriformation processing industry: 

• negotiating with line management aspects of 
the development of their business plans 

The successful applicant will probably be a 
busiiie-,s graduate with a good Honours degree in 
h'ci pOi irriics He will be at least 28 years of age and 
ha\ e hill I experience in industry or government 
sei X iLI Based in the Company''s Head Office m 
Lorul' 111. he i an expect a salary of at least £3.500. 

\[»pl\ in w riling, giving details of age, 
expeiieiii e, sdlar\. also ijiioting reference EC^.25oH 
to PW King. Senior Personnel Officer, 

Intel national ('omputers Limited. Q3/q9 Upper 
kichmond Ro.ul, Pntnex, London S\X/15 2TF 


Intemalloiial Compiilcn 



UNIVERSITY OF 
WARWICK 

Lectureship in f eonomics 

Applicationb are invited for a 
Lectureship in any field of Ecortomics 
(including quantitative Economic 
History) The post is tenable from 1 st 
October 1973 Initial salary within 
The first four points of the Locturoi 
sc^Ie f 1 764 £1 923 £2,079 x 
Hb9-f3 510 13,666 x £159- 

14 143 L4 299 pa with FSbU 
Further particulars and dpplication 
forms may be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar University of 
Warwick Coventry CV4 7AL quoting 
Ref No 28/L/73 Closing date for 
receipt of applications is 6th March 
1973 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 

DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS SrUDIES 
ipcturer Grade tt in economics 
(Ref WB t6) 

to specialise in the analysis of 
Government Economic Policy with 
paiTicular rnferenrr* to puoiic sector 
uiidenakings 

The successful applicant will bo 
expected to leach Economics to 
degree H N D and H N C students 
in Business Studies and to contribute 
to development of a degree m Public 
Administration 

Good first degree in Economics 
required a higher degree and 
relevant experience additional 
advantages 

Salary acala: £2A7S<£3^01 par 

Further particulars and application 
forms from the Clerk to the Council 
(Room 340) Polytechnic of the 
South Bank Borough Road, London 
SEI OAA Tel 01-928 8989 


University of Now South 
Wales 

Professor of Economics 

Applications are invited for appoint 
ment to this the fifth chair to b*> 
established in the School of Econo 
mics the new professor will br 
expected to have interests in micrci 
economics The other professors arp 
N Kakwani (Statistics), M C Kemf. 
(Research Professor) J W Nevilc 
(Economics) and W G Rimmer 
(Economics History) present Head of 
School 

The appointee will organise ann 
participate in teaching and researrli 
within the School 

Salary- $A15 368 per annun 
(under review) Subject to the cori 
sent of the University Council, pro 
fessors may undertake a limitrfl 
amount of higher consultative work 
The University reserves the right 1 
fill any chair by invitation 

Details of appointment iiicludm 
superannuation study leave an 
housing scheme may be obtairifi 
from the Secretary General As>;r. 
ciation of Commonwealth Univer 
sities (Appts) 36 Gordon Squan 
London WC1H DPI (Tel 01-3H 
Bb72) 

Applications close in Australia > 111 > 
London on 30 March 1973 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
SEE PAGE 5 


money 

management 

and Unitholder 


EDITORIAL ASSISTAMT 


‘Mmuv M.in.igL‘nu'nt ik UriitlmMci' is a montlilv in.iga/iiic 
aiiiud iiiigt l\ at thosi iinikssioiially irixoKcd in giving 
.idviic ti) the piiMu on inv( stnu’iit, insurance, taxation, 
ln.ins aricl assoi latid friani.i.il subject’* 

Wi* an looking for a \nuiig graduate in eLonomiis, or 
a|>|)n>[iriati* '.uhjeit with ionie business exper’cnce, who 
IS dbli to w rite 1 01111st. 1 \ and luc idU 
I he soil I'sslul applii.int will he expeited tt» reseanh aiitl 
wi III arm ies, helpat all stagesolproduc iion.iiirlcontribiiti 
lothi h>rw.irtl planning III the maga/ine I le or she will also 
help With the loinpilation ot three companion year hooks. 
Salarx not lisx than £2,000 p a 
r/roTi nrite i/n//>.•/ lull dituiR markin^f iht envelope, 

‘Vn\ateSi LonfiJuitiaT, 10 

David B. Lewis, Editor 

Money Management & Unitholder 

30 , Finsbury Square, London, EClA iPJ> 
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APPOINTMENTS 

University of New England 

ARMIDALE. NEW SOUTH WALES 
Lecturer 

Agricultural Economics A Business 
Management 

AppliCdtions are invited for appoint 
ment as Lecturer in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and 
Business Management 

Salary $A6 697 $AJ 286 per 
annum (Base Plus 7 increments) 
(University salaries are currently 
under review ) 

Conditions include provision for 
travel and removal expenses In 
addition superannuation is available 
together with assistance in buying or 
building a home and study leave 
Study leave grants are avnilablr and 
credit may be granted tor existing 
study leave entitlement 

It lb hoped that the appointee would 
be able to strengthen the work of the 
Department ii' 'the areas of either 
marketing or business management 
but in general the criterion for selec 
tion will be quality lalher than field 
of interest 

Further information can be obtained 
from Secretary-General Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts) 36 Gordon Square London 
WCIH OPF (Tel 01 387 8572) 

Applications close on 7 / March 1973 


University of Hong Kong 

Application*; are invited for the 
Idllowing posts m the Department 
Ilf Economics 

Senior Lectureship and Lectureshipi 
* ^sistant Lectuie^khip inAcrountancy 
Siplicants should have suitable 
qualifications including (1) a 
university degree m the appropriate 
field (2) recognised professional 
.Kcountancy qualifications and (C) 
Teaching and professional experience 

i octureshiptAssistant Lectureship in 
/ ronomic Theory Applicants 
•hould have suitable qualifications 
including teaching and/or research 
•■'iparience in economic theory 
I t-rtureship/Assistant Lectureship in 
Industrial Economics Applicants 
iiould have suitable qualifications 
including teaching and/or research 
i upenence in industrial economics 
^Veference will be given to those 
witfi empirical knowledge and work 
ig expenence in or relating to 
idustnal economics 

umual salaries (superannuable) are 
•■-nior Lecturer 
HK$61,680^2.800 
t cturer/Assiatant Lecturer 
HKS28 920-44,904 
BAR 47,568-66.216 (man) 
HKS25.980-42,840 
BAR 45 624--66.216 (woman) 
itanmg salary will depend on quali- 
' itions and experience Equalisation 
■I male and female Lecturer/Assistent 
> > turer salary scales will be achieved 
>y April 1. 1975 

Fu thar particulars and application 
pi'ins may be obtained from the 
('rotary (jeneral. Association of 
nmonwealth Universities (Appts) 
Vh Gordon Square London 
■ IH OPF (Tel 01-38/ 85/2) or 
Secretary to the Council 
iversity of Hong Kong 
lining date for applications is 
^orch 5, 1973 


GENERAL MANAGER 
FINANCE COMPANY 


Commercial & Indu&tridl Credit Limited a wholly owned 
siibsidury of the Mitchell Cons Group is dt present crigdged 
in hire purrhdso financing of private vehicle sales An early 
expansion into other related activities is planned 

Sources of finance would be the Company s own substantial 
share capital ingother with external funds tiarlic ularly puLrlic 
deposits 

A General Managei is required to assume fiill cxerutive 
responsibility for the Company s operations A comprehensive 
experience m this type of business is essential preferably 
acquired with a leading Finance House 

The successful candidate will be familiar with the short 
and medium term money market and will be ri;qi>irod to 
organise the raising of funds both from these sources and 
from tho general public 

Cornmeicial 8i Industrial Credit Limited has the full sup 
port of the Parent Company and the appomiment offers an 
attractive future to a personable and well-educated executive 
with the right experience and qualifications 

Thfj appointment carries an excellera salary, with tho usual 
fringe benefits including a generous non cuntributorY Pension 
Scheme 


Applications, which will be treated m absolute t tin/idom e. 
should be sent to 

W. R. Probert. D.S.O., Diractor, 
MITCHELL COTTS GROUP LIMITED, 

Cotts Houm, CamomBe Stre»t, 

London EC3P 3AJ. 





TENDER 


SEYiTOMER-SEYDiSEHiR 
TRANSMISSION PROJECT 

INVITATION TO BIO No.H.71 
TEK, ANKARA. TURKEY 

Will accopt Bids February 16, 1973, for stringing 
and sagging of 304 km. of 380 kV. Seyitomer- 
Seydi^ehir Transmission Line on readily erected 
towers by others. 

Bid Documents available from Turkish Electricity 
Authority General Management Necatibey Caddesi. 
No. 3-5, SihhiypAnkara - TURKEY. 


The Hatfield Polytachnic 

h Assistjnt m Ironomtrs 

The buct.es&ful canrlidiite will bo imk* 
of a small luam rest air hing inio 
InduMiinl Lot alien m Ht rtfoni 
shire Applic ants should hold a qooit 
first dugreo m Ecoiumm s im’tei.iblv 
including induslrifil «i ononiirs 
eronomic history and or ui ononiu 
geography A good loial knowlntlgt' 
ol Hertfordshire would .ilsrj help 
Appointment will be f(« om* yiui 
initially 

balary f 1 320 p a 
Applu ation loiftis anri 'uitrinr Uet.iils 
tioni Serretary and Academu 
Reqistiai The Hatfield PolviechiiK 
P(1 Box 104 Hatfiilil Mens 
At 10 ‘lAB Quote lof I / / F 


Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague 

UFVFLUPMLNT PIANNINh 
WORKSHOP 

Senior I vciiirei oi L tu tun'r m 
L t onunm s 

Applir.itioiu for ilir iIuivh post 
tenable foi two vr ar' in the first 
insici'ite arc invited tin 11 .indid.ites 
with a good Honiii'i dec|ite in 
Fconomits or BliS'ik .s Adininis 
irntion and with tcai hiiuj or it seiifi h 
oxperierue in CX»bl Bl Nt HT 
ANALYSIS as applied to proitii is in 
developing < ouniiied 
Till siKcessfal (andid.ile will he 
requirud to *ticirli in the Workshop s 
Piogramme on Protect Ariiilysis a 
nino month pusi graduate course Irrr 
I nglish spPfTking students from 
developing countrit'S, and will br; 
exported to conduct researcli in thcf 
Programme s held In ailiJilinn ho 
will be pxpec terJ to pariicipatci in 
other totir lung progr.iinnies 
The vdcariry should pieferablv be 
fillf'rl not later than May I 1973 hut 
a somowh.it iator starting ilatu ran 
also he arianged *f nocossaiy to 
soi ure a suitahlr randirJate 

Salary scale Loi turer Dll 29 BBO 
L)ll 38 “'95 pfH 
•itiriuni 

Senioi Lcm Hirer Dfl 
) / OOH Dfl b3 43(1 
•.•'1 annum 

Dfl / 70 US$1 
HW 3 20) 

f Hither inforni.'itiuii ian bo obtained 
from the SeraMary of ihe Afipoint 
rnenfs and Promotions lr>mniirtoo 
Institute of &o,.idl Studios 27 
Molenstinai Tho Hague to whom 
applications including full partirulars 
should bo sent before March b 
1973 

BUSINESS 


FRANCE-EXPERIENCED 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FRENCH FURNITURE 

EMPIRE, LOUIS XIII, XIV XV and XVI 
STYLES armchairs and bedding Office 
and wMbaum PARIS Factoiv in the 
Voigss mountains near NoBleLegrand 
VMahai to ralim as adMniad m years 
and faelinq the siram Looking for parson 
tn same line or Bnnsh company to take 
over pan or entire businass vwrth about 

rioo,oon 

Bm No U.212 NAVAS CONTACT 
3. naoido 76801 - PARIS 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


BUSINESS 

Svcretdry I'lnd yrriduate ijnd«!r(nkc“. 
fill sucietiiridl servic»*s (elpiitn 
rypoM/riTtir} and resoinch 01 AtVJ 
7064 

N«ad autetance in Japan? 

Lul help yuu Ou> > ovfi 

mdrkPT re&€idrc.h inprt 

sentrition .jt'nt firiiori i uni 

merritil rnpnr inq On: rnuttu CJudlity 
work W(i%h «i iiilii*. ^‘Pf) 

UoR ^Ori‘) li-kyo lup 


SPORTS CAR HIRE 

SPORTSHIRE LTD 
REECE MEWS 
LONDON SW7 
TEL 01 S89 68S4 
& 01-589 8309 


F'runounre your French as the 
Frf>nrh do Convenient now method 
PhtinuOl 462 0077 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Suri,p&j>fiil Postal Tuition for GCE O 
and A levels lall boards) iridon 
University Ocyreos Fedche and 
Professional eXfim& Rjsiness 
Studies Gdiewny Courses or the 
(Iptiri University Guiclar o hy 
(jrdduiite Tutors Fees by inst.i merits 
Wuisny Hdll is Ac(.rediicid by the 
CACC FRtF prospertus from 
Wyndhdm Milligdn, MBl MA 
Principal riepartinent CA1 

Wolsey Hall 

Oxlmd 0X2 6 PR 


Home Stuily Tuiticm 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other nxiernal degrees of the 
University of London SpeciBlIy 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges for Accountancy 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Cost 
ing Banking Insurance Marketing 
GCF Also mdny thorougfily useful 
(non-exdm) rnurses in Business 
Suh|ccts 

Write today for details or advice 
stating subjects m which interested 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept C92) St Albans ni call at 
30 Uueon Victoria Street London 
rC4 Tnl 01 248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Counril foi the 
Acrretlitation of Correspunderirr 
Colleges 

University of Stirling 

MS( m ECONOMICS 

This course is designed *or students 
wiih special interests in 

Business and Organisational 
Behaviour 

Linear Fconomic Models 
Purttolio Theory and Capital Markets 

There is a common i oie of ecunomu 
theory and quanTilative methods 
cind a short disseriation is also 
required The course starts in 
September and lasts for one year 
(full time) or two years (part-time) 

Applirdnts should possess or expect 
to obtain a good Honours degree 
in Economics or the equivalent 
The 1 ourse is approved for S S R C 
awards and some other financial 
assistance is available 

For further details and Application 
Form write to Prof A D Bain 
University of Stirling Stirling 


The University of Sussex 

Ressmeh Fellowship m Manpower 
Studies 

Applications are invited for a joini 
appointment in manpower studies 
between the University of SiiS 8 e> 
and the Institute of Manpowet 
Studies (which is an independeni 
body located at the University) Thr 
successful applicant will tie appoin 
ted dt a salary within either the 
Reader range (£4 143-C5.247 jset 
annum) or the Lectiner range 
(£ 1 764-14 299 per annum) He o' 
she will be expected to undertaki 
some teaching duties end thi 
gnneral lesponsibilities of a memboi 
of the University faculty and will 
also ho expected to belong to thi 
relevant Subject Group within thf 
University At the same time he oi 
she will be expected to pursue 
research topic or topics in somi 
aspects of manpower studies 
possibly but not necessarily on in 
inter disciplinary basis The appoini 
ment will normally bo for two years ii 
the first instance with a possihii 
extension foi a fuiitur one year 

Further details and applicatio 
form retuniahlo by February 2^ 
1973 are available fiom ll*. 
Establishment Section Office r'l 
Arts and Social Studios Arts BuiM 
mg The University of Siissi'> 
Faimer Brighton Sussex BN1 9(J', 
(telephone Brighton 6675b 
663) quoting reference 404/3 


The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
ScienM and Technology 

DEPARTMLNTOF MANAGEMEN 
SCIENCES 

Ptistgiadudfp Studentships 

The M Sc Course in Man^gerr 
Srienres consists of two tni 
of lectures followed by research . 
presentation of a dissortati 
Students may specialise in on*' 
the tnllowinq areas Market- 
Quantitative Techniques Indust 
Relations, Manpower Administ 
lion Organisational Behavic 
Production Finance and Control 

The snidentships have been fi 
vided by CROWN HOUSE L1 
MIDLAND ALUMINIUM LTD M 
LAND BANK LTD QUAKER OA 
LTD RENTOKIL LTD UNh 
BISCUITS ITD WATNEY MAI 
LTD and the WOLFSON FOUNC 
TION and are open to Graduates 
United Kingdom Universities w 
have First or good Second C' 
Honours Degrees The studenish 
81 e jIjo available to those grade 
ing in 1973 The studentships, v.i 
f 750 pa plus fees are tenable 
2 years from October 1973 

The sponsoiing companies xv 
whom the Department has 
developed relationship may 
prepared to co-operate with < 
selected students in providing fi*' 
work facilities for research wn 
may form part of the requireil « 
sertation 

Applications by letter, giving de 
of education and any indus 
experience, should he ;#ent 
end of February to Professor Rnk 
Smith, Department of Manage- 
Sciences. U M I S T P 0 Box 
Manchester M60 100 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


PARIS 


School of Fashion and Design Technology 

with rnixlcl agency. (Premises, designs and 
materials). Internationally renowned for 100 years. 
Mtxlern teaching methods. Business for sale due 
to health reasons. 

Wiitc- N ■ 69.218- HAVAS CONTACT - 
3, Place dc Valois, 75001 PARIS (France). 


OFFERS OF AGENCIES 


sought as 


Wc are a medium-sized engineering works producing conveyors 
excltis'vuly. We desire to extend the sale of our products to Great 
Britain and for this purpose we are looking for an active sales 
engineer who is willing to acquire suitable knowledge of the 
branch. The agency will be granted on a commission basis, this is 
noi a staff appointment. 

Please send applications to the following address; 

FREDENHAGEN 
Kommanditgasallschaft 
Maachinenfabrik 
D-605 Offenbach/Main 
Germany 


Rcnsteied as a Ne«ma|)er Audionoed as .Second Claw Mail, Pdai Oflice Dept. Oiuwa Compoied 
^ mVait Lid.. Sknich. Cover and o^wr occu on Tiyh i 


by IThvid 
rqrfciwe Lid, ' 


Ltd, WalthMutDii^ Londm, B17 and Haadta Offin Ud. Sh-u 

, niutkal Sr The ieornmm Nmmmmt U*. » a 
' nwuin 



M E P C 


When we were 

Metropolitan Estate 
and Property 
Corporation Limited 

you called us 
'MEPC' 

We've now made it official 

Share and Stock certificates will remain valid 
and new certificates in the name of MEPC Limited 
will be issued for any changes in the register 

MEPC Limited 

Brook House, 113 Park Lane, London W1Y 4AY 01 - 629 9022 

Regional Offices m Birmingham, Bristol Dublin Leeds, Manchester, Sahshury 
andm Australia, Canada andRhoJesta 




\bu ate li^t to safe in a Rover. 


Think of the times you 
find yourself driving in 
difficult situations- 
motorways, late at night, 
with visibility low-or 
tortuous country roads, in 
wet weather. 

Then think of this. When 
you drive a Rover you*re 
driving a car specifically 
designed to take the stress 
and fatigue out of motoring. 

First, you’re protected 
bv 23 special safety features. 

The all-steel base unit 
carries all mechanical parts, 
and cocoons the passenger 
compartment in a protec¬ 
tive safety cage. 

There are protective 
steel bulkhead fore and aft, 
and the whole interior is 
safely padded. Collapsible 
steering column, hazard 
warning lights, and radial 
ply tyres are fitted as 
standard. 

So you can see how the 
Rover earned the AA gold 
medal for safety. 

Comfort 

Then, because a tired 
driver is an unsafe driver, 
we built in comfort as an 
essential safety feature. 

A necessity, not a luxury. 

Orthopaedically 
designed scats hold you in 
the ideal driving position. 
The scientifically arranged 
instrument panel gives your 
eyes more time on the road 
and less on the facia. 



Face level fresh air 
ventilation, the highly 
effective sound insulation, 
deep pile carpets and rich 
upholstery keep driving 
stress to a minimum. 

Confidenre 

But a Rover gives you 
far more than safety and 
comfort. 

It gives you confidence 
The confidence that come 
from control. When you 
put your foot down in a 
Rover-on accelerator or 
brake-things happen 
immediately and smoothl 
thanks to all-round 
servo^issisted disc brakes 
and impressive engine 
performance. 

This special kind of 
confidence promotes a 
refreshingly tolerant 
attitude toward other roac 
users. And that too, makes 
the Rover a safer car to 
drive. 

There are five quality- 
ei]^;ineered Rovers to 
choose from-r anging frot 
the 2000sc to the 3500V8. 

Take a safe drive in one 
soon. 


Rover 


Travel First Class 



riu‘ 
Economist 


February ly, igy^ 


Stormy mon^ 

CiUrrcncy crises arc now one- 
week-meldclrarnas, until 
everyone sensibly changes 
the exchange rales. There 
will be more such non-crises 
to come soon, page 12 Mr 
Nixon has done the unthink¬ 
able again, page 49 As 
the yen ftoats high on the 
w'dvcs of Japanese trade, how' 
the rate changes should also 
affect Britain, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, 
the EEC’.s monetary policy, 
Canada, Australia and particu¬ 
lar industries around the 
world, pages 71-80 Stork 
markets seesaw in response, 
page 97, but the Eurodollar 
market may face a big change 
after next year, pages 73 and 
98 







No turning back 

The gasworkers* iiidustiial 
action has brought fear to 
many homes—but a welcome 
show' of re soliitiun from Mr 
Heath The unifins now know 
that any strike against stage 
two will be regarded as an 
attempt to overthrow the 
Government and will precipi¬ 
tate a general election, page 
11 Ti’s a bit chilly for the 
gasworkers themselves, page 
91 Labour's by-elcctoral 
worries, page 21 



Chou and friend 

Mr Kissinger has a lot to 
agree about with his host in 
Peking, page 14 Should 
Britain sell China iump-jets ?, 
.^ 4 * Vietnam, 

prisoners are released, some 
to go home to America, page 
50, some to cross ceasefire 
lines that are still unsafe, page 
29. Tn Laos, a ceasefire is yet 
to come, page 30. 
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Lelti IS 


Concorde 

Sir- J'he decision to scrap Concorde 
because ihe airlines will not buy ii, like the 
earlier decision to build it Ibr reasons of 
politics and prestiRc, would be taken, like 
so many others in large scale technology, 
inr wholly inappropriate reasons (February 
3 rd]. They are based on a complete failure 
to understand the factors which should 
deiemune the need, or lack of it, lor such a 
programme, and to assess the progress 
which has been made. 

Until these arc understotxi, the efforts, 
financial and other, which are put into 
(Concorde and similar projects will have 
been completely wasted, and the same 
nustakes will be repeated next nmc. 

Surely, the essential facts are as follows' 

11) ( oncorde is an expcnmenial machine, 
not a commercial prototype Its success so 
tar has demonstrated that a large aircraft, 
capable of sustained supersonic flight, 
could be built, and that, subject to severe 
limitations of height and speed, it could be 
operated safely from ordinary airports with 
no more nuisance effect than other large 
conventiona] aircraft '1 his was worth 
verifying, though it it were all, perhaps 
not at the price which has been paid. 

1 2 ) When supersonic living (and overflying) 
eventually arnves, we shall need a very 
thorough understanding of these limitations, 
as well ds of others connected with the 
operation and mdiiiicnance of such aircraft 
from distant bases, and of their c'cononiic 
implications Such understanding can onlv 
be obtaineil b\ flying supersonic aircraft 
undei all sorts of conditions, and llyiiig of 
this son simpl> is not the business of the 
airlines least of all, out of their own 
resources 

1^) C^niipared with the money involved 
when wrong ilecisions arc taken over 
laigesLjle siipcTsoiiii. transpi^rt, the tost 
ol building and living a number of (am- 
conle ' test beds" would be relative!v small, 
and the siKccss Ol failure of the ('oncorde 
programme should K* judged on these terms 
hut the rcspoiisibihtv for carrying out these 
tests and corielaling ihcir results must he 
with governmeiit oi government agencies. 

1.1 entire thai the results shall be as 
sciciiidic, and iheietoro as practical, as 
txiKsiblc, IS A liighteiiiiig task' Yours 
faithfulK, J H Bkih h 

on Setvf/j, ll'bro 


Post office 

SiK You published an article ;L>cembcr 
23 rJ) oil the phone service to the C.on- 
tinent, and speculated whether the cause 
of the deplorably high failure rate lies on 
this side of the Channel Alter a recent 
trip to Ciermany, 1 have no doubt on that 
score.'When getting through to the United 
Kingdom one hears the mstinctivc clank- 


ings, often leading to strange noises or 
silence, which are so familiar in this 
country but which one docs not encounter 
when making calls in (krmany. 

An even greater contrast is the post code 
system ol the two countnes. The German 
system simply has a code, of up to four 
letters, for every town or city district, and 
every household has a booklet in which 
the cixlcs can be looked up. This means 
that the detailed sorting has to be done by 
hand. But the Germans decided many years 
ago that a ''British'* system, which would 
permit complete automatic sorting, simply 
would not be accepted by the public, since 
It would mean everyone keeping a record of 
the code of every correspondent. 

Virtually all letters use the correct code, 
and have done so for the past five years. 
The British system has been operating in 
some towns for as long as the Cierman, but 
what IS the proportion ol letters correctly 
coded? Surely it is obvious that something 
that was too much even for the disciplined 
Cfcrmans will not work here, and that the 
present system will eventually have to be 
abandoned for a simpler one on German 
lines, after enormous losses in time and 
capital investment 1 suggested this some 
five years ago but never imagined that the 
post office would defend the indefensible 
for so long. Is it not clear from the post 
code affair and the telephone service, not to 
mention the thwarted attempts to paint 
phone boxes yellow and split the lamdon 
directory into twenty-odd volume.s, that 
there is something radically wrong with 
the top management of the post office?— 
Yours faithfully, GkahamHau i- ri 

UrmHTsuy College^ Cardijf 


Young Conservatives 

Sir- Young C^onservatives really are not 
in quite the impossible position described 
by your excellent article (February lOih). 
Your comment would have been so much 
more accurate had it not been so melo¬ 
dramatic, for the YC movement is unlikely 
to be wound up— the constituency agents 
would sec to that There is surdy little 
chance of a dramatic close-down resulting 
from the parly being outraged by the YCs 
being too radical, immoderate and critical. 
Ihe fate of open suppression is usually 
reserved in this country for marxist and 
fasast extremists The real risk faced is that 
the movement might simply fade away 
through a lact of purpose, identity and 
poor constituency leadership. 

However, if those of us who recognise 
the need for Young (Conservatives to be 
representative and to be capable of repre¬ 
senting our generauon, do receive full 
encxiuragement at all le\^s from the party 
professionals then the change in the YCs 
could become more real than apparent. It 
IS not yet clear whether or not the party 
really understands what ii would mean to 
have a fully politicised >outh movement. 
Some of us fear that our party, famed for 
presenting a united face to the outside 
world, might be tempted not openly to 
crush the rebels but merely quietly to snuflf 
them out. Yet before that could ever be 
relevant huge steps have yet to be taken 


by the provincial YCs in making ourselves a 
significant independent political force. I 
believe you will hear of our progress dunng 
the next few years, but if you don’t then 
when you come looking for us you may 
find we have quietly disappeared down the 
plug hole!— Yours faithiiiUy, 

Manchester SThPiip.N Perry 

Sir —'I'hc references to the Young Con¬ 
servative movement (February 10 th) sur^ 
pnsed me* in particular, the suggestions 
that YCs are a “depressing lot’* and “social 
misfits’* for the reason that they are un¬ 
representative of their generation, as indi¬ 
cated by their use of dinner jackets. 

1 am presently 25 and 1 dearly recall 
many undergraduate social fimctions at 
mv university, and indeed at many others 
(although possibly not at the more trendy 
lefty arts-doinmated modem umversities), 
where there were several formal dress 
occasions in the academic year. Furthermore, 
these functions proved very popular simply 
because it was tun to dress up^ As I under¬ 
stand the present situation most YC groups 
have about 5-10 informal hops each year 
and one formal occasion in addition to an 
occasional conference ball. I would suggest 
this balance indicates a mature, normal 
social programme which would appeal to 
most young people, although not to those 
beanng the social prejudices evident in 
your wntcr. 

T he Young Conservative movement does, 
1 concede, face many problems, including a 
clear identification of where its future 
lies and to whom it should try to appeal. 
However, in the rush of enthusiasm to poli¬ 
tical activism. It should be recalled exaaly 
what type of person Conservatism appeals 
to and that the vast majority of young 
people have remained very apathetic in the 
face of the clarion calls of radical groups 
such as the Young Liberals. 

Conservatism never has and never will 
appeal to the complete idealist; it appeals 
to the ambitious, practical and down to 
earth in society. Hence the role of the 
Young Conservatives could well, 1 suggest, 
be in local politics where YCs could go on 
councils \ since, generally, they carry the 
confidence of their seniors to do so) and 
effect change rather than to demonstrate 
on policies which ultimately depend upon 
decisions of others. A review of the effective¬ 
ness of pressure groups composed largely of 
young people, since the years of the Aldcr- 
maston marches, is not impressive, with 
the sole exception of the cancelling of the 
South African cricket tour. Young Ckin- 
servaiives would hz well advised to choose 
a strategy which will yield proven results, 
even if on a small scale, especially when 
one reviews the success of the Lib^als in 
the person of the young, active but 
moderate Mr I'ope at Sutton and Cheam.— 
Yours fauhfulLy, 

London, WS Morven C. Hay 


Steel 

Sir— Whatever opinions The Economist 
has about the “assessment of the manage¬ 
ment” of the British Steel Gorpontion, it 
ought to get its facts right. This was 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Our management 
consultancy 
blocking fora 
managingdirector 
who can both 
manage and direct. 

The consultancy is a subsidiary of 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation.We specialise in providing 
money and advice to hundreds of small 
and medium sized British compani^. 

Part of this advice is on the man- 
agemen r side, and we have a professional 
consultancy to provide it. A consultancy 
staffed by people who are trained to 
help small and medium sized companies. 

To run this consultancy we need 
a man who can not only guide its 
development but also mam^e a profit 
making business. 

Such a person will have had both 
consultancy experience and senior 
managerial experience in a medium 
sized business. For one essential 
qualification for this job is a genuine 
understanding of what smaller firms 
are all about and what makes them tick. 

We need someone with a 
respectable degree or a good business 
qu^ification. 

And we would hardly expect him 
to be earning less than seven thousand a 
year at the moment. 

Write, with a brief outline of your 
business career, to Ian Paton, ICFC 
Ltd, Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, 
London ECaR 7 DD. 



AntmyGtbbs 

&Sons 


• THE Bank plan to invite 
to their Board a Director to 
develop the Bank’s corporate 
finance activities. 

High personal standing in 
the City and an established 
record in this field arc the 
rccjuirenients. 


• TERMS are entirely 
negotiable. 


Write in complete confidence 
to Sir Peter Yoiiens 
as adviser to the Bank. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LiMiiri) 

10 HAL 1AM STKEIT • LONlHlN WIN 6l>J 


FOR FURTHER MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 7 
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certainly not so in your article **Morc 
answers needed” (February 10th) 

Contrary to what you state as fact, the 
corporation is nor importing slab, is not 
import ing hot rolled coil, and the new mill 
at Shclficld which vou sav will produce 
small strip is in laei .i bai mill Yours 
faithlully, 11 M hlNNISlON 

Ocputv (diairman and (.hicf Fxecuiivc, 
hifidon, SWI Rrihsh Steel C'orporatiim 


Ireland 

Sir Ml Heath ami Mr LvtkIi or Mr 
L'-nch's succcss 4 »r need not drift apart on 
*'ihe issue of the Irish dimension in the 
sokiiion i*t I'lster's problems” (February 
trd I 

li IS nou rumoured that the proposed 
CAiuncil ol Ireland which Mr Lvnch has 
in mind will involve a surrender ol powers 
to the council on the part ol both Oiihlin 
and WcstniinsicT Rut this council must be 
cilhei subordinate to both Westmiiisicr and 
Dublin or on sonic issues Vi'csiminster and 
Dublin must be subordinate to the* council 
Given the present mlegraiioii (both econo¬ 
mic and siK'ial) between the countries ol the 
British Isles this would be undesirable and 
could lead to lurlher conlhci As the council 
ol ministers ol the common market is con¬ 
cerned with the aitamnicnt ol Huropean 
economic and monetary union which must 
involve u measure of political unioni, I 
wonder ii on the mmter of the Dlstcr 
question then opinion should be sought 
I he Irish dimension is within a British 
dimension. 1 he pniposed C.ouncil of 
Ireland sheuici be reconsidered with a view 
to the estabhshineni ol a common council 
for the W'hole British Isles Such a council 
would give recognition to the si»cial and 
economic iinitv winch alrcads exists be 
tween the British, le, the Fnglish, Irish, 
ScMUs and Welsh although some Irish 
might object to flic t.citic dc'signation ol 
being British I'urthermore, the establish 
iiient oX sucii a coiincil might coiistiiute a 

til' 11 'l ItiPlIv I I (»« II* t Hi Ml VI 'll rt II I 

I \ ||I 1 iI>(m ^O ri'VM w«. I iivi ' IM) I •luntiii 

Indo-China 

lu' 'iiiuj .iwiiiiii ifii'tiii* lilts litvri t jlliul <)nit 

>11 liihiiiti^ / ^ I • K t* with impliiit 

u>ii< .(II I'.l < ll•(,llMll was iiigiiPfi (Jim 
iiMi'iii (t v>i w I >^iii>iii.» iti(> loii(|c>i teioi 
iiut«»>iiii »11( ('s .1 ihf ip.iadiii .ji'ii liijw It 
.vitl itlHi T Mini ii ii III} itifii* 

All! lllll ■•Illl'li >111.1.1 I I'll |. >1 lA I 1 I U> illli 
Adiiiiti 'll* IilI t l'>iU*'ii,M All'll ii'( i.isTii |i 

t (USji‘^11 '■ili'llt Mi|iii I 1 'idilriiii I |'i,.ni ii 

lA.Ili Iir(|i<r |J I'll,« 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 bt Jami'S s PIalc Londnn SiA'iA I NT 


precedentand tins should interest the 
council of ministers* for other regional 
councils within Huropc. 

I do not see how Mr Lynch, or his suc¬ 
cessor, could in principle object to such a 
proposal, llie persistent public canvassing 
ol ii would do much to discount the behef 
that the I'nited Kingdom is about to sell 
out to the Irish Republic—a belief which 
energises much mindless violence and is 
cynically exploited in Northern Ireland.- 
Yours laiihfully, 

Khiirtoum W'. A. MiLLhK 


Pay and prices 

SiK - In all your analysis and comment 
on prices and incomes policy no attention 
has been lociised on the position of the 
middle income groups those who earn 
between /,4,500 and iL6,5(K) a year. Surely 
they arc the people who will really lose 
under phase two and have ihcv not lost 
enough already^ Yours iaithfullv, 

Lnhurn, I'o Aninm T R J Wiiiiams 


Housing 

SiK - You query (February 3rd; how land 
speculators' prolits can be curbed One idea 
which could be tried is to aulomaiically 
cancel all planning perniission.s when land 
changes ownership, unless the buildings 
are, say, more than SO per cent completed 
Ihis would prevent speculators adding the 
value of planning permission to the value 
of undeveloped land w'hcn it is sold.— 
Yours iaithfully, S J. Fosii i iiiwaiii 

VToktn^ham^ Berks 


Handicapped workers 

Sir - As the parent of a disabled 17-ycar- 
old daughter, I was extremely interested in 
your article “C:hari!y begins .” (Decem¬ 
ber 9ih J 

I have personally had bitter experience 
ot cmplovLTs evading the law which states 
that ihcv should employ 3 per cent disabled 
people It should be realised, however, that 
employers are not running charitable 
institutions and cannot alwrys employ a 
person w'hose priKiiiction is below par. 

Surely there should be a nationally 
iinanccd scheme in which employers are 
assisted and subsidised, giving them incen¬ 
tives to ofl'er employment to the disabled 
worker In a "w'dfare state” should this be 
lelt to such voluntary bodies as the Spastics 
SCKTlClV ^ 

The 1 raining Opportunities Scheme 
• lOFS ’i, approved by the Depart men t of 
F'mplovnicnt and Department oi hducatioii 
and Science jointly, offers retraining for 
many able-bodied people. 1 understand the 
ami tor 1974 75 is for 13,000 14,000 
people to he included in this scheme, i'hcse 
students attend courses at various educa¬ 
tional establishments nationally They do 
not need to sign any undertaking to make 
use ol' the training they receive Fees and 
subsistence allowances are paid to the 
siudenis to cover midday meals, travelling 
etc, and a salary 

C'ould nor this idea be adopted for the 
disabled on a similar scale? Remploy offer 


places for some 8,000 disabled out of an 
estimated total of 65,000. What of the 
remaining 57,000? Sheltered workshops are 
few and far between, with enormous wait¬ 
ing lists 

It 18 a statutory duty of each local educa¬ 
tion authority to provide special education 
for the disabled to the age of 16. I'hen 
these children come home and are forgotten 
and left to stagnate. Admittedly, they 
receive a meam allowance from the 
Department of Social Secunty, but special 
provisions for them are required from the 
state, to ensure that they (as well a*' the 
TOPS students) are fully trained to 
qualify for some form of employment, 
where they can gain some measure of 
independence. - - Yours faithfully, 

TriJwhndgc^ Wilts S. Chai k 


Venereal disease 

Sir—W e do not accept the argument in the 
last paragraph of your article “But still no 
outcry” (February 3rd). It is a fact that the 
increase in venereal disease and unwanted 
conceptions has run parallel with increased 
sex “education” and the wider knowledge 
of contraceptives. This, of course, docs not 
prove there is a correlation, but at least it 
poses the question of whether some 
correlation exists. 

You plead for more knowledge, and it 
would be foolish of us to argue that there is 
perhaps too much. Nevertheless, we do 
wonder if the present type of sex teaching 
in schools really deserves to be called 
“education” or if it is really somewhat 
irresponsible instruction. More of that 
could mean worse. 

I'his society is concerned at the growing 
dissociation of sex from love, a situation 
well illustrated in the Panorama pro¬ 
gramme on contraceptives on January 29th, 
not once was the state of marriage men¬ 
tioned as the normal context in which the 
subject could be discussed. Rather it 
seemed that girl students constituted the 
principal market* 

We would support your demand for 
more knowledge if ii were imparted in a 
responsible way, with proper emphasis on 
the uniquely human values of affection, 
commitment and Bdcliry. There is a real 
possibility that more instruction will en¬ 
courage more expenmentation, under the 
false aiisumpiion that proper precautions 
have eliminated all the risks—both 
physical and emotional. Yours faithfully, 

Valfrii Riait'- 
Uindon^ W1 Hon. Secretary, 

'J he Responsible Society 


Andy Warhol documentary 

Sir- ~ Wc have all had our fill of late of the 
“Guinness Book of Records” but, in what 
might be called the McWarhol affair, those 
learned judges referred to by you (January 
20th, February 10th) have, by a remark¬ 
able piece of legal logic, decreed (have they 
not?) that a man shall not only be fined but 
incur damages for displaying a sense of 
decency.- Yours faithfully, 

Poole, Dorset G. Rlichardj 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 paano over 


GREATER GLASGOW PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT AUTHORITY 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTORS 

0) Director of Finance <19,000-£10 000) 

<ii) Director of Industrial Relations (f7 500'€8,500) 

(hi) Director of Planning and Development (£7,500-18 500) 

The Authority and the Director General intend to appoint the 
above members of the Passenger Transport Executive which will 
have the general duty along with the Authority, of securing the 
provision of a properly integrated and efficient public passenger 
transport system within its area 

Directors will be required to implement the policies of the 
Authority, involving negotiations at national and local level with 
statutory and other bodies appropriate to the responsibilities of 
the particular post held 

Applicants should have extensive experience in the relevant fields 
associated with the post Experience in public transport, while 
being desirable is not necessary 

The closing date for applications is Tuesday 13th March. 1973 
For further details write to 

James F Fdlconer Esq M B E , J P 
Socretury. 

Greater Glasgow Passenger T ransport Authority 

Town Clerk s Office 

City Chambers 

GLASGOW 

G2 1DU 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £7,000 p.a. and above. 


Other appointments are advertised on 
pages 5, 75, 77 and 116-122. 


Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 


The Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


CHIEF 

EUROPEAN 

INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 

J. & A. Scrimgeour Limited ii.vite 
applications from Great Britain and the 
Continent for a Senior Official for their 
European Investment Department. 

Candidates should have had wide ex 
perience in the Investment Department of 
a major European bank or as a research 
analyst for the management of European 
Investment Funds. Some experience or 
knowledge of marketing stocks and bonds 
would be an advantage. 

Age preferably not above 35, to fit in with 
a young team anticipating a substantial 
development of existing business. Sound 
knowledge of English essential together 
with fluency in cither French or German. 

Post is based in London but frequent travel 
in Western Europe would be required. 

Total remuneration should be around 
£8,500 p.a. Payment of a proportion of 
total emoluments (or additionally for 
highest qualifications) could be made 
abroad. 

Applications in writing will be treated in 
strict confidence and should be addressed 
to: 

Personnel Manager, 

Mansion House Place, 

LondtHi E.C.4. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES 75 & 77 
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PROPERTY 

Wve shortetied 
our name, 

for your sake. 

You may think the change from 
'Richard Ellis & Son' to plain 'Richard Ellis' 
is a minor one... until you look at it in an 
international context. Particularly in view 
of Britain's entry into Europe, we felt it 
was important to rationalise our firm's 
name for your sake as well as our own. 

So from now on, we'll be just plain 
Richard Ellis... a name we think you'll find 
as easy to remember as 'Chartered 
Surveyor' whenever and wherever you 
need a Surveyor's advice. 


Richard Ellis 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


64 Cornhiil London EC3V 3PS 6/10 Bruton Street London W1X 8DU 

Trafalgar House 75 Hope Street Glasgow G2 6AJ Avenue des Aits 391040 Bruxelles 

237 Boulevard Saint Germain 75007 Pans 
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PROPERTY 

Bricks. 

Handy for droppit^ 
Better for Investment. 



Cash can be squandered, inflated, dissipated or dropped from the purse and 
lost irretrievably. Bricks can also be dropped but they tend to be more solid, 
more durable and more appreciable in value. In the last few years they have 
been the foundations of the marked increase in property and land 
Investment values. 

The increase continues, but have you taken advantage of it ? 

Knight Frank & Rutley have clients from whom you can purchase property 
investments, or to whom you can sell. Financial arrangements for mortgage, 
sale and leaseback can also be negotiated. 
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No more U-turns 


'Fhe ga&workcrs* nalional industrial action, which started 
on Wednesday, against Mr Heath’s stage two policy is 
particularly worrying. It is a fact, unchallengeable by 
anyone in the industry because it is within the experience 
of practically everybody, that a great many people are 
frightened of gas in then homes. I'hat is particulaily true 
of old people, especially chose living alone ; but it is 
hardly less true of many wives concerned for the safety 
of their children. While, therefore, it is unlikely that 
very many more old people than usual w'lll die from cold 
because the gasmen are on strike or not co-operating, 
very many millions of thase least able to absorb fear 
have had great fear and confusion thrust upon them 
this week. That in itself is a compelling icason w|iy the 
gasmen’s industiial action descrv’cs to fail. 

But there arc, of course, many other reasons why it 
must fail. The first is that neither the country nor the 
Government can afford anything less. Inclcrd, the 
resolution shown by Mr Heath and other senior ministers 
this week has been in marked contrast to som< of the 
attitudes adopted in previous strikes. They have so far 
committed themselves publicly to ensuring the gasmen’s 
defeat that there can be no U-tum on this one. Without 
specifically mentioning the ga.smen, Mr Heath made it 
overwhelmingly clear to the union leaders on Wednesday 
that no exceptions will be allowed under stage tw'o. There 
Ls no room for misunderstanding now : any union which 
strikes against the policy will simply be trying to bring 
the Government down. Mr Gormley, the miners' leader, 
acknowledged this on Thursday when he said the choice 
was between a general strike or toeing the line. 

The gasworkers’ industrial action should already have 
served another useful purpose. It has proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that there Ls no chance whatsoever of 
getting a voluntary wages policy that any union would 
observe out of the present Trades Union Congress. For 
the gasworkers are not striking because the 7-8 per 
cent offer made to them is too low in itself (they have 
had an increase of over 30 per cent in the past two years) 
but because it is lower than the rise given to the electricity 
workers the day before the freeze came down. This 


illustrates perfc'cliy what would happen untlei a volun¬ 
tary polity : the moment one union broke it as some¬ 
one would - -so every other muon would sc ramble tlirongli 
the breach, not on grounds of economic or social jusiice 
but on the grounds of comparability 

'I’hc gaswwkcTS have been offered an extra '^4 a 
wt;ek (the maximum allowable under stage two) aiid 
in private sonic of then officials have suggc'sted that 
they might settle for It will be iriUTC’sting 

to see how far the British public has lieen educated in 
the ecc3iiomic facts of life in the past few months. For 
the scenario for such a strike a year ago could have 
lx*en written with conlideme as follows: 

Public opinion is not on the gasworkcTs' side initially 
because of fear; but public' opinion is also fickle where 
its own comforts and anxietic's are concerned. Whether it 
would change as tlie we*ither got coldcT would therefore 
depend upon one utterly dc*ploral»le factor , the number 
of old and disaliled people reported as dying of cold or 
in explosions II the newspajiers, perhaps unfairly, played 
up the number of deatlis, llie sentimental British would 
ask whether they should have died for the sake of an 
extra jfip a week ; if there were few such deaths, the 
selfish Briti.sh would ask why th(‘v should suffer discom¬ 
fort for the sake of a mere ’(ip a week 

The talk about an election 

It is very possible that public opinion has now 
advanced to the point w'here, if llie gasworkers coiilinuc 
with their di.snipti()ii for the full month they are talking 
about, a majority in the rountr/ will decide that they 
.should suffer real discomfort in the long-term national 
interest. Thai majority would probably he sufficient, even 
if people got us^ to handling cuts and low pressures 
without anxiety, to persuade many Tories that it would 
gi\e them victory in a genexal election. There Is 
a considerable Ixxly of opinion, both within the (Jovern- 
ment and outside party politics altogether, for whom 
the question is already not if but when the Government 
will need to hold a general election on the. issue that tlic 
unions must not be allowed to pick and chemse which arts 
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i»f Pailianic*nt they will otey 

Yet how wise--or risky—would il really be for Mr 
Heath to po to the roiintry on the ^asworkers’ challenge 
alone, however much it might come to be accepted that 
to give in to the gasworkers would be to start the whole 
ghastly wage iiiflalioii spiral again There is no great 
evidence yet that the electorate shaies the very genuine 
fears of those in London who have to wiestle with macro- 
ec;oiiomic and soual (h.uigc tliat the country is liecoming 
ungovernable. On ihc contrary, as .sonic Conserv'ative 
party managers argue Iroin the last by-elections, the 
elec lor ale still seems more dispased to blame the tw'o 
major jiartics than itself lor all failures, economic 
and otherwise. And, to be fair to the gasworkers, neither 
they nor very many other working people would regard 
a (hallenge to a government's wages policy as being in 
breach of the law. They Icjok on il in mucli the same 
way that a businessman who fiddles his expenses does not 
reg.iixl iiirnseli as being in the same category as someone 
w'ho steals a typewriter from his firm. 

Convincing the country 

It may, therefore, be sc-nsihle to rLSsiime that the country 
will require more industrial anarchy than the ga-smen's 
in stage iw'o before it accepts that the elected government 
cannot govern and should be allowed to. That demonstra¬ 
tion is likely to be only tex) readily forthcoming. It w'Oiilcl 
be the gre.ite.st possible mistake to assume that the defeat 
of the gasworkers would automatically dimmish the 
enthusiasm for action among the miners, the engine 
drivers or the Ford w'orkers. It is likely that having 
experienced Mr Heath's determination most union leaders 
will now wish to back off from confrontation with the 
Government ; but it dex^s not follow that their militants 
will let them. Mr David Kasnett, for example, is probably 


the most mteJiigcnt general secretary to be elected in 
any union for. many years ; yet he has been forced to 
lead his General and Municipal Workers into endorsing 
the gasworkers’ action simply to prevent control of an 
acutely dangerou.s situation passing into the militants’ 
hands. 

It IS that sort of situation that some Tories have in 
mind w'hen they argue thiit a general election solves 
nothing. They ovcistate their case. It is perfectly true 
that the problem of the tiny minority of union militants 
would remain as difficult the day after a general election 
as It was the day before. Bur the trade unions in general 
are either actively working, or sitting around waiting, 
for a l^alxiur government—the Labour party now having 
soleiniily promised that it will do w'hatrver the unioas 
want. HowevcT, the clay after Mr Heath w'ins the next 
general election iho.se unions would have to accept that 
the permissive age was five years off. That is a cogent 
argument, which might, if more strikes challenge the 
stage two policy, become an urgent one for an early 
c‘leclion. 

As The Ecovomist has pointed out before, Mr Heath’s 
reversal of Tory economic philo.sophy, plus Labour’s 
abject surrender to the unions, has pushed British politics 
into uncharted territory. The political mood of the nation 
may her ome clearer after the three by-elections on March 
I St (.sec page ai), just as the mood of the unions will 
become clearer after the special TITC congress on March 
5th. But there is slightly more ground for optimism this 
week. For there has been a sniff of both resolution and 
fear in tlie air, and both have been absent in previous 
cri.ses. At the very least, if British society is drifting into 
a decisi\e conflict it will not be in cjuite the casual, care¬ 
less and indifferent way that has seemed all too probable 
up to now\ 



Here's to the next wave 

A currency crisis is now a one-week melodrama during which speculators 
encash the gifts provided them by countries who call their floating 
exchange rates fixed ones 


“ How’s the patient your end ?,” said the surgeon l(j 
the ONCworked anaesthetist, “ he's been dead for six years 
down mine.’ Bui still they go on tinkering with the 
coipsc of the fixed exchange rate systc^m, still they will 
not decently bear the body away. There arc ^ery few 
matters m ectmomics wheie the right and cventii.illy 
inevitable solution lan be stated with near-certainty. 
These recurring cunency mini-crises provide one of those 
few occajions, and ihe riglil solution is not this week's 
haphazard lo per cent devaluation of the dollai, main¬ 
tained fixing for anothci brief period of the German mark, 
$ensil)lc dirty new floating only of tlie Japanese yen and 
the Italian lira, and the dutiful gyrations of othei 
currencies' nominal panties ^see pages 71-801. 

All the big industrial countries will almost ceitainly 
hav^ to go over eventually to floating exchange rates, as 


a permanent system A lot of sober people prefer not to 
admit this, but the death of the old fixed rate 
system fortunately means that the cost of not recogniring 
It is no l<»nger a piotracUil check on economic growth 
in precisely the countries that ought to expand. A cur¬ 
rency crisis " nowadays is mainly a melodrama about 
King Canute with approximately one week’s run, paid 
for by tlie German Bundesbank or whoever else is 
maladroit enough to stand in the most exposed position 
on the beach, in most deceimined ignoring of the actual 
financial w^orld around it. The key point of that actual 
financial world is the enormous volume of funds whicii 
is now able lo move into the most prafitable places at 
the cost of a single telephone call. Most of the bigger 
business corporations of America and Europe nowadays 
have subsidiaries abroad (and therefore have finance 
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departments whose job is to work out the best inter¬ 
national way of using the group’s cash flow) ; ail the 
great banks of the world have foreign exchange commit¬ 
ments to cover ; about $70 billion of investors' funds 
are kept in the Eurodollar market, so as to be free of the 
exchange controls with which individual governments kid 
themselves that exchange rates can be kept at whatever 
their finance ministers last said they were. 

When the international capital market has grown to 
this size, the only maintainable exchange rate f<ir any 
currency is what the market is unconstramedly willing 
to pay for it The exchange rates fixed by governments 
—whether in the Smithsonian Institution, or with an 
itinerant Mr Paul Vokker, or around Mnic Giscard 
d’Estaing’s dinner tablc—Jiavc relevance only in one 
minor respect: as an unnecessary gift to the speculators, 
encashablc at the next crisis. All that is meant by such 
announcements as the new fixed floor exchange rate of 
35I American cents to the D-mark is that, when one of the 
currencies comes down near to the bottom of its stated 
range, the central bank in charge of the stronger currency 
may foolishly spend an expensive week temporarily buying 
that failing cunency for more than it is soon going to be 
worth. As It becomes apparent that it is offering specu¬ 
lators this irresistibly lucrative onc-wMy option, far more 
money naturally floods acro.ss the exchanges than would 
move if rates w^ere officially floating ; this is what a 
“ currency crisis ’’ now means. 

The discretion of the Swiss 

By last week ever\’ blind beggar could sec that the 
purchase of a D-mark at the (,ld Smithsonian ceiling pric<* 
of 313 American cents would bring in .something that 
could not ronceivably be worth le.ss than 313 American 
cents this week, and lliat would most probably be worth 
more. That is why abDUt $6 billion was rushed into marks 
at the Bundesbank’s inanely fixed price, so that the 10 per 
cent devaluation of the dollar will cost the German 
people up to $ 6 oom from a week’s dealings. Coiintrie.s 
like Switzerland, which floated their currencies, have not 
lost a cent. The experience suggests that in future crises 
most central banks may choose to show' Swiss discretion 
rather than German gallantry. If so, the new range of 
“ fixed exchange rates ” may last for as long as market 
forces agree with them, plus less than one working day 
thereafter. The proper conclusion is probably that the 
world is already on a system of floating exchange rates, 
but that at present only five major countries (Britain, 
Canada, Italy, Japan, Switzerland) arc guiltily admit¬ 
ting that they are. 

This prompts two questions: (1) should the floating 
be welcomed ? ; (2) are there dangers in the pretence 
that it has not happened ? Three fears usecl to be 
expressed about floating, and all are based on 
misunderstanding. 

First, there is a feeling that it is improper that market 
forces can stop governments from fixing the exchange 
rates they want. This is like saying that it is undemocratic 
that physical forces can stop governments fanning non¬ 
existent green cheese from the moon. The idea of a 
“ proper ” bargained pattern of fixed rates is a 


chimera, and a lot of our recent troubles have come from 
attempting to make cainomies like Britain's m 1957-67 
revolve around it. Even if, by some exlraoi-diiiar^' Jiance, 
the ministers’ political bargaining over theii Paris dinner 
parties reached exactly the right pattern of latrs for 
any particular moment, this would ^ the wrong pattern 
of rates for the next succeeding moment : “ proper ” 
patterns ol rates cannot stand still in a world where 
countries arc subjected to differing degrees of trade union 
bargaining power, have differing elasticities of both supply 
and demand for their exports and imports at different 
.stages of the tiade cycle, suffer from different election 
timetables and differing kinds of political risks. 

Secondly, it Is often feared that a slide towards floating 
rates might somehow relax iiitcniational economic 
“ discipline.” The theory here is that any country whase 
currency has become weak ought to deflate instead of 
devalue. The two currencies whose weakness sparked 
the latest crisis were the American and Italian. America is 
at present the least inflationary big industrial power in the 
world Price inflation there in the year to last December 
was 3^ per cent, w'hilc in all major Liiropeat: countries 
it was 6J-8 per cent. One consequence is that interest 
rates in America of around 6 per cent provide a higher 
real return than inlerc.st rates of 8J-10 pei cent in 
Europe. But, for anybody who does not live in the rountiy 
w'hcrc he docs his lending, it is obviously bcttci to leave 
money in Euiope at 8^-10 per cent than to put it in the 
United States , this is what multinational corporations 
have been doing, and quite a lot of the ' crisis ” has 
arisen from that. It is true that America still has a large 
trading deficit, but Italy has the largest trading surplus 
(as a percentage of gnp) in the wfirld. Italy has dutifully 
been cutting hack inlernal demand, so its industrial 
production is now little higher than it was foui years 
ago; its impatient workers have responded by pushing 
the country into a large inflation of wage eexsts per unit 
of stagnant output, and its cmplovcrs have fled from 
increased taxes into illegal bank ar counts 111 laechteiistein 
in a capital flight which has caii.srd the Ilia's weakness. 
A modern indiistnal countly cannot sc*nsil>ly always try 
to make all its internal levels of production and costs 
revolve around a fixed external parity lor its i uncncy Of 
course, il must sometimes make things revolve the other 
way ; the proper dcscipline is the fear that tcK) weak an 
attitude towards a floating rate w'ould create political 
unpopularity by iiilen.rifying inflation. 

Dangers in fixing 

Thirdly, there are vague fears that the uncertainty 
bred by floating rates must ca’ise instability in world 
trade. What this means is that some people like to write 
memoranda and lay trading plans on the pretence that 
rates and prices will stay fixed, even while knowing that 
thev really will not. The removal of the excuse for this 
sost of self-deception is a positive advantage of floating 
rates. In August, 1971, Some people said that President 
Nixon’s brief resort to floating rates would precipitate a 
world recession ; instead, it helned to pull his country 
and the world out of a recession, as well as ensuring 
his subsequent re-election. Nobody can seriously think 
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that sterling would have had an easier ndc in this present 
worrying winter if it had hevn officially fixed, instead 
of, fortunately, officially floating. 

There are two big dangers in tlie remaining elements 
<yf pretence that the world tan sink by fixed rates These 
are that an(i>invTstnient coiitrols will be used to slop 
strung currencies going up towaids the top of the range, 
and anti-impoit conlioK to stop w'eak cuinncics going 
down towaids the boitom. Wc have seen fiom the 
Smithsonian perKjd that coiitiols against lapital inflows 
by strong <iineiic\ ((niiitiies like Germany, while not 
"•topping sudden tiansfers of short-teim money, can 
imi«*de the measured investment of long-term money 
(ie, they prevent long-term investment funds from going 
tf) the most investment-worthy ioiintiie.s, so an increasing 
number f)f I'aiiodollai term loans have biTn diverted to 
le.ss investment-woithy projects, like South Amencan 
municipalities, and some of these will go bustj. This part 
of the protective mechanism for fixed cxrhange rates has 
been a strange way of defending the stabht> of the' iiitiT- 
nationai financial system On current account, if the 
sltckine.ss ol some exchange rates (such as the mark's) 
slops ArntTica’s balance of payments from improving, 
America will impose import controls ; so tlie supposetl 
defence of stability in international trade will then in fart 
lead to trade war. IVcsident Nixon is especially con¬ 
cerned that Japan may not sufficiently correct its pay¬ 
ments surplus, becaijse the yi‘n is probably set only on 
a course of dirty floating. But at least this .should be less 
disruptive- than the yen's previous dirty fixing If suc- 
<'cs.sive monthly trade letiims show Japan still in enormous 
export siiijrlus, the Ja|)anesc will presumably now not 
have the gall to bring out even more yen defence jilans , 
iJiey w'lll let the yen drift a few peg.s liigher 

Ciarry on floating 

Mi Barbel said on Tinsday that the (jisis had shovMi 
the urgent need of pressing iorward to mternalional 
iiionciaTv refomi in the Ciroup of 'I wenly It is difliciill 
to see why he is hopeful about what is happt'iiing in that 
talking shop. Amnicans in it support an ndju.stment 
sclienie that would oblige everybody to discuss possible 
exiliange rates wiienever a country's international 


reserves rose or fell beyond a certain level ; this sign¬ 
posting of the circumstances in which unnecessary pegs 
should be removed would surely send $6 billion rushing 
into Germany or out of America at an even earlier stage 
in tlic next crisis. The European governments have so 
far opposed any autcjmatic flexibility because they want 
to hold on to tlieir illusion that European exchange rates 
will somehow wriggle together if governments tell them 
to, like an obedient .snake in a tunnel. Britain can be 
glad that the past two wc^cks’ crisis has scotched this 
snake ; with luck, Italy's float may have killed it. Britain’s 
bad trade figuies in January suggest that we should also 
be glad that .sterling's initial floating has left it with only 
about a ej per cent upviduation agaiii.st the dollar, and 
thus an effective 5 per cent devaluation against other 
currencies, compared with the $'2.35 rate before the crisis 
began. Mr Baiber is to be congratulated for having 
refused to end sterling’s float, and he should quietly 
deteimine now (without actually saying .so) never to end 
it ; w'c should go on floating until, eventually and 
inevitably, everybody else comes into the water with us. 
If at any time a period of stability foi floating sterling 
makes the maintenance of this temjiorary float seem 
embarrassing, then Britain should seize that opportunity 
to remove its remaining exchange controls, especially on 
overseas investment, as Mr Nixon wisely intcnd.s to remcive 
his before the end of 1974. 

The final argument of governments for hxed exchange 
rates is that must big multinational companies, banks and 
foreign exchange dealers .say they prefer them Since 
these are the people who make money from fall guys 
like the Bundesbank during the exchange “ crises ” which 
are Ihc main fruit of the pretence at fixing, their prefrrcnc e 
is not surprising. One f>f the less lovable habits of the 
female praying mantis is said to be to chew off the head 
of the male during the act of mating ; .she then munches 
it reflectively while the male, who.se processes of com¬ 
munication from brain 10 body arc rather slow, continues 
for a while, even in a decapitated state, with his worried 
wooing. In their reaction to rerurring currency crises, the 
finance ministers of the great indu.strial countries 
nowadays follow the sad impulses of the male praying 
mantis. It would be healthier and more .seemly to stop. 



Such friends now 


Chou En-lai and Henry Kissinger, looking around this 
weekend, can hardly see a thing they don't agree about 



Ml Kissinger w.ts t»ie<ted like great and good friend in 
Peking on I'huisd.iv I’oi the best of rra.sons. The 
Ann nrans aic ItMviiig X'leln.un, as tin Gliiriese have 
wanted them to foi imne ih.m .1 decade, bm as the 
Ameriraiis refii.sed to do until tliev got the sort of peace 
they could Jiv'c with. And Mr KisMtiger had <onie to 
Fekfaig to talk, among other things, about fulfilling 
Chilli^ other old demand- for a similar American 
withdhrawal fmm Taiwan. Thr.se talLs about Taiwan 


(annot 1)0 expected to produce a quick and easy solution ; 
Mr Kissingei will Ik* back in his Peking guest house many 
times Ix-foiT they are through. But they are taking place 
in an utmaspheie more congenial than could have been 
foreseen even a year ago, when Mr Nixon promised 
(Uioii En-lai in »Shanghai that the Americans would leave 
Taiwan “ as tension in the area diminishes." 

When Mr Kissinger and Mr Chou do their tour 
d'horizon this weekend they will find fewer conflicts and 
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more convergences in Chinese and American interests 
in “the area”—^the region from Bangkok to Tokyo— 
than at any time during the past 24 years. Despite their 
determined opposition to any form of negotiated settle¬ 
ment only a few years ago, tiie Chinese now find them¬ 
selves well pleased with the Vietnam agreement ; in fact, 
they are probably less ambivalent about it than any of 
the four parties who have actually signed it. I'heir mam 
cause for contentment is, of course, the simple fact that 
the Americans are getting out. But they must also be 
quietly glad to see a brake applied to the ambitions of 
the present rulers of North Vietnam. 

I'lie Chinese know as well as anybody just how' tough 
and dynamic a people the Vietnamese arc ; a united 
Vietnam could easily become the dominant power in 
mainland south-east Asia. So the Chinese aic probably 
as anxious as the Americans to keep Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia out of North X'^ietnamesc hands. Mr Kissingn’s 
present travelling companion and fellow negotiator, Mr 
William Sullivan, has put it bluntly : Peking, he 
declared, “ would rather have four balkanised states in 
Indochina than an Indochina that was dominated by 
Hanoi and possibly susceptible lo Moscow." 

This will help Henry a lot 

Carina's Russojihobia, and its nervousness about Viet¬ 
nam, should assist Mi Kissingci immeasurably. He is 
likely to find in Peking a ready ally to work for the 
implementation of the least enforceable [lait of the Paris 
agieemcni -the bit that calls for the removal of foreign 
forces, including those of North Vietnam, from Laos and 
CamlKKlia. He should get Chinese backing for whatever 
shaky coalition the Laotian princes msinage to patch 
together in the next few weeks. But C^anibodia will be a 
inuih harder nut for China and America to crack 
together because of Peking’s commitment to its lesidcnt 
royal rebel. Prince Sihanouk, and America’s to the Lon 
Nol governnienl in Phnom Penh. No doubt Mr Kissinger 
wnll be giving it a good try this weekc*iid, peiliaps witli 
the pitch that a tripartite coalition with the prince in the 
middle (‘ould offer both Sihanouk and the Chinese tlicir 
best hope of a foothold in the face of much stronger 
forces dominated by the North Vietnamese. 

The prospect of a coalition government in Laexs, and 
the possibility of one in Cambodia, will clearly have 
much more appeal in Peking than in Hanoi, where long- 
chcrished ambitions for a unified Indochina w'ill have to 
be postponed yet again. But, as Mr Kissinger must have 
reminded both the Chinese and the North Vietnamese 
this week, the United States still has one more important 
card to play in the form of its air force in Thailand. If 
the (Chinese and North Vietnamese want to see this 
removed they may have to accept a deal whereby the 
United States gradually withdraws its airmen in return 
for a joint guarantee of the independence of Laos and 
Cambodia and a pledge from China and North Vietnam 
to refrain from supporting Thai insurgents. 

The best hope for south-east Asia is as a zone of 
reasonably peaceful coexistence between ^ different 
ideologies. Bui on China’s eastern flank the United States 
and China may find an even more positive community 


of concern. Chou En-lai spelled this out dramatically 
W'hen he tedd some visiting Japanese that he could 
imagine a situation in which China mighi actu.dlv lend 
Japan military support, even alongside tlie .'\meii<an.s, to 
repel an attack by the Soviet Union, Chou also acknow¬ 
ledged Japan’s continuing need for the mutual seiunty 
treaty with the United St.ites-“not, of course, as a 
defence against (Jhina, but to ward off the "aggressne 
dc.signs ’’ of the Russians—and he accepted the leason- 
able growth " of Japan's own forces. 

I’he Americans can only welcome China’s sudden 
endorsement of the very same “ Japanese militarism ’’ 
and ‘'American oieupation" it has been denouncing so 
violently for so long. But in fact China’s common cause 
with the United State's here goes farther than a joint 
desire to protect Japan from Ru.ssia attack or, for that 
matter, Ironi a Russian embrace. Tlu'ie is no wish in 
cither Washington or P«-kiiig to see Japan equipping itself 
with an armoury of nuclear weapon'^ -which it could 
do very quickly if it put lo military use its formidable 
body of expert knowledge about luidear eneigv and 
rocketry, and its equally forniidahle industrial jiower. 
Although the Cihmcse have never said as nunh in public, 
they must have ralciilatrd that the dieaprst and easiest 
w'dv to fend off the da\ when Japan starts building Us 
own bombs is to iritourage the preser\ati()n of Anuiica s 
nuclear unibrella. 

I'hc Chine sie could even be applying a similar kind of 
leasoning to the Korean peninsula. China and America 
are agreed that the recently begun “confrontation with 
dialogue ” between the two Koreas is a gcMid thing, 
although both continue lo support tin* positions, still 
light-ycMrs apart, of their irspc'ctive allic\s. What the 
Chinese say in public (nol quite as firmly as the North 
Koreans) is ihal ihe Americans inusi irnmc'diatelv with¬ 
draw their forces from ihe south. Whai they rnav fear 
in private is that loo fuLstv a removal of the 40,000-man 
American tripwire might eilhc'i invite a Neath Korean 
attack or frighten the South Koreans into inviting the 
Japanc-se to ic-place lire Ainenraiis. And although a 
strong island Japan might he accejilablc* to (Jim.i as a 
eouiiteiweight lo the Soviet Union, a Japan extending 
its riiilitarv powers on to the niainiand again would be just 
as repugriant to the men m Peking ns an expansiomsl 
North Wtnani. 

Taiwan is quite another thing 

But they w-ill t'lke a verv clifleicnl line about that 
other p(*nding pullout-from I'aiwan. The American 
withdraw'al from 'I'aiwan has an overwhelming svmbolic 
importance to the Chinese, even though they know that 
Its military significance is slight. So long as Americans 
remain on wliat Peking calls Chinese soil, they are 
preventing that final unification of the motherland which 
the communists have been promising since 1949. In fact, 
of 8,600 American troops on Taiwan, three-quarters have 
been involved in fuelling and flying transport aircraft 
to Vietnam ; Mr Kissinger is probably assuring the 
Chinese that these men arc packing their hags. The rest 
are military planners, advisers and spies, all of whom 
could be removed to other bases without abrogating 
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America’s defence commitnirni lo the Nationalists. 
Significantly, the (Chinese arc no demanding a 

fonnal end to this (omniitnient, whicii is maintained 
not by an Ainencan nuJitaiy presence in I'aiwan 
Itself but by the Seventh I’leel and military aid. It is the 
symbol the C-hiiiese want now , the substance, they 
assume, will come to them, bh»odlc'SsIy, in good time. 

The CIhine.se have assured foreign visitors, undoiilitedly 
including Mi Nixon and Mi Kissinger, that they arc* 
in no Inins lo a.vsrrt .1 physical claim lo Taiwan. But 
they lia\< M-f«nll\ bee 11 floating an idea of how Taiwan 
might oJH d.i\ he JiK oiporated in the People's Republic : 
It wonid be an autonomous " region, like 'Pibet and 
Sinkiang, and to satisfy the usual conditions for such a 
status a tribal jiopul.ation—they point to Taiwan's 
onlv true' iialivc.\s, the few thnu.sand aborigines w^ho .still 


live in the hills. It is a transparent device, but it could 
one day prove useful if the Chinese were able to persuade 
the Taiwanese that for them the autonomy would be real. 
For the moment, the Taiwanese arc jast being told that 
'' we are all Chinese and the things between us can be 
solved tlirough discussion.’' 

Mr Kissinger may well be telling the Chinese g(x>d 
news about the American troops on Taiwan this weekend. 
But there remains the sticky issue of the American 
ambassador in Taipei, w'hich will continue to prevent 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with Peking. 
Mr Nixon, as a histoiy-miudcd president who is now 
already in his second term, wnll want to solve that one 
in due course so that Pmjcct Peking can be rexorded 
as a total success. And until he does Mr Kissinger and 
Mr Chon can make* ever sweeter music together 



The return of the native 


Once again Mr Faulkner is becoming the most talked-about man 
in Northern Ireland. Has his hour struck again ? 


The letinu of Mi Brian FaiilkiUT to political favour in 
his proMiicc'. and evc'ii to the notice of the cognoscenti in 
Biitain, fi.is .something about it (although neither of 
them will warm to the rc'sernblance) like the icvival of 
Air Harold Wilson 'Fhese tw’o leaders of loyal oppositions, 
over-praiseef in their day and over-damned since, are 
politicians lo the marrow It should not have surprised 
anyone to find them, dealt a good hand, picking up a 
trick or two again But when Mr Faulkner did just that 
at the end of last week, turning up w^iih Northern 
Ireland’s other party men wh*) stic*k by the union, the 
Rc'v Ian Paisley, Mr Phelim O’Neill and Air N'ivian 
Simjison. to .see Mr Whitclaw, and then edging Mr Bill 
Ciiiig lo the* door leading out of the Ibnonist parly itself, 
the display of political nous seemed as portentous as 
the ret urn of some comet to a barren sky Had lUstei 
at last ffjiind the politician it had been looking for for so 
long Or rather (as some feared) had Mr Whiiclaw* 
found the }iolilician he needed so badly ? 

In the wildernc'ss 

111 reirosprct il w.'is piobablv inevitable that All 
Whitc‘law, on .iiriving in his province, should have enter¬ 
tained a certain rcser\'i* about Mr Faulkner, although il 
seemed at the time that the inc.oming British ministers 
did nc't ha\t the* best aclvicc'. It was no less ine\itable 
that Ml Faulkner himself should have felt much chagrin 
at the bch.TMonr of the Heath Ciowinment, which he 
had supposcfl he w’as close to. But so long as Mr 
Whitelaw's main objeetive was to pacify the bulk of the 
Catholic community, w’liich h.id been estranged by Afr 
Faulkner’s resort to internment, there w«a.s no place for 
Ur Faulkner in British calculations and correspondingly 
littb point for Mr Faulkner in putting himself out for 
Mr Whitclaw. But a .sporadic touch was kept. Mr 


Faulkner at no tunc lent himself to violence or the 
encouragement of Ulster separatism In this he w^as at 
one with Mr Paisley, and it seemed that their influence 
on working-class Prote.stani IHster declined ai much the 
same pace. 

Among the more liberal of the Ulster Unioni-sis, 
c'spccJally men like Air Robin Baihc and Air Stratton 
Mills, A 4 r F.aiilkner.s failiiie to exorcise Mr (’raig and 
his policies led to individual walkoul.s. It looked as if 
Air Whitel.iw had been right and the breakup of Mr 
Fiuilkner's Unionist parly was at hand. British ministers 
had started w'lth some hopes of the Alliance, as something 
which might be built up into a major force for moderate 
ojnnion in benh communities Alliance has had its suc- 
ce.ss<*s but its strength has been slow to grow, or at least 
too slow for the mt'ii in Stormont Castle to make it the 
Inundation of any new policy in the province, and by no 
means all those leaving Mr Faulkner have been per¬ 
suaded lo join it Mr Whitclaw may not have decided 
finally that Air Faulkner is the Ulster politician he really 
likes be.st, but a viceroy in his predicament, facing a series 
of tests of public acceptance of his pn^gramme, might 
be attracted to a fellow-prole.ssional, and especially to a 
fellow-professional wIkj .still looked the most capable man 
lo see Mr (^raig off in any punch up. 

Whatever Mr Whitelaw’s train of thought, and what- 
evei the son of formula for Northern Ireland’s new con- 
.stitution he had been cliewing on, he took astute advan¬ 
tage of the chance that opened up last week. Mr Craig’s 
endorsement of the Protestant strike on February 7lh 
obligingly assisted Mr Faulkner’s relum. So neatly was 
it done that there were those who suspected that there 
miglit be more in it than met the eye. But a plot was 
not necessary. Mr Oaig is not a rogue: he is often 
hesitant iind he tries to mean well. He believes that 
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When MNfre dealing with a 
maitef as dififaent as the Orient 



The Orient is a place of contrasts, none more apparent than between the traditional junk and a modern cargo ship. 
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every other Asian country of 
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he stands between Ulster and some ical villains. So Mr 
Craig did not want the stiike on February 7th, but, of 
cour.se, when it was ordered lie had to go along with the 
order. He thereby made himself responsible before 
Northern Ireland and Biitish opinion for the firing on 
soldiers, the outbreaks of thuggery and the intimidation 
that scarred Vanguard's reputation, and the province. 
This was more than enough to let Mr Faulkner in. No 
speech or public statement by Mr Faulkner is ever an 
ili-thought-oiit speech or statement. All of a sudden it 
looked as li moderate opinion had got a useful man and 
a good manoeuvrei 

Ml Craig had meanwhile been rehearsing his major 
bid foi the province : the dissociation of Northern Ireland 
from tx)th its British and Insh dimensions (apart from 
British money). This was calculated to appeal not so 
much to Ulsters war-weariness, on which every other 
strategy depends, as to Biitain's and«Jrelands war- 
wearmess. He also managed to get Mr John Hume and 
Mr Ivan Ccxrpcr of the Social Democratic and Labour 
party along to talk it over. Just because the very idea was 
anathema to the ITnionists (and the Alliance, Mr Paisley 
and the Northern Ireland Labour party) it had a little 
something fur the SDl^P. At the same time it had more 
than something for those hardline Protestants who feel 
Britain has let them down and would like to be rid of it 
(except its money). But, of course, it simply let Mr 
Faulkner in again. He could not expel Mr Craig from 
the Unionist party (Mr Craig’.s own constituency at Lame 
is the only body that can do that and it will not), but he 
showed him the door 

C^'onsider Newfoundland 

.\lt hough the pubs of Britain are full of men saying 
Mr Craig is right, that is about as far as his idea has got 
him so far For it to get anywhere it would need to 
satisfy four conditions. First, that the overwhelming 
Protestant majority in Northern Ireland believed and 
trusted 111 Mr C'raig, had confidence in his sense of justice 
and his economic ability, and not did see him any longer 
as, .say, the blu.stercr of February 7th. Second, the 
Catholics and the SDLP, although they may enjoy 
encoiiiaging Mr Chaig in the concept of power-sharing, 
have got to decide they really would have a bctiei chance 
locked in a permanent statelet with an unforgi\ing 
ProUstanl majority. It is natural that those who do want 
a united liel.nid should think of stringing along with 
Ml Caaig hecansr, whalevei independent dominion status 
may 01 ina\ n*ii turn out to be (and it could turn out 
to he soiiirihing like wliai Newfoundland once was, if 
th.it Is an> (omfoit to Ulster), it would be a break from 
the Ciiited Kingii(»m. Third, the British Government has 
got to be persuaded that such an Ulstrrisation wxiiild both 
work ana be an honourable .solution. And fourth, and 
not least, thi Irish government has got to be persuaded 
that, how'evei much it shies away from integrating Ulster 
into the republic, it leally could live with such a statelet 
on its border; Mr Lynch might even think it could come 
to bear an uncomfortable resemblance to the first half 
of Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien’s worst outcome for Ireland 
These difficulties make it likely that Mr Craig’s most 


effective supporter will remain Mr Richard Crossman. 

But if Mr Faulkner is again the man of the hour or 
(such is the way in Northern Ireland) the fleeting half- 
hour, his return has set off some alarm bells. He did not 
make himself the most popular man cither with the 
Catholics or with some in his own party during his days 
in power, and even now, with nearly a year’s good 
behaviour behind him, they allow him no remission. There 
are those who candidly doubt whether Mr Faulkner would 
ever agree to work, as chief executive, the sort of 
shared-power system that Mr Whitelaw used to com¬ 
mune about. Mr Faulkner, it may be suppased, might 
find it hard to take even less from Mr Whitelaw than he 
turned down from Mr Heath in Downing Street last 
March; he has gone repeatedly on the record about 
Stormont, a divided cabinet, security and so on. But 
suppose the British Government has decided, or was 
bringing itself to decide, that Mr Faulkner was the man 
who best fitted its specifications in Northern Ireland after 
ail, might it not be mulling over the possibility of bending 
a little to Mr Faulkner’s way of thinking ? 

Part of the scenario exists. The Irish republic has made 
it clear that it is not anxious for early reunion ; Mr Lynch 
has had to act against the IRA ; even in the north the 
IRA is not, apparently, the force it was. In Britain 
opinion is getting tired of the Ulster issue ; Cathulic.s 
and Protestants alike have few sympathisers; Mr 
Whitelaw himself has six difficult months before him, but 
after that he could not be refused his ticket to Blighty 
if he asks for it. So the forces for an imposed settlement 
are building up, if the British Government has the will 
to impose one. Of course, it could prefer to let the 
Ulstermen go on talking, and fighting, but if it does it 
will miss a real opportunity. 

The people who matter 

If a plan is to be imposed the chief people to be 
squared are the Protestant majority ; after all, the most 
important thing that has happened in Northern Ireland 
since the dismissal of Mr Faulkner has been the para¬ 
military oq^anisation of part of the Protestant working 
class. If a man of Mr Faulkner’s capabilities is to be got to 
.see Mr (iraig off (and there is no other man in Northern 
Ireland with Mr Faulkners capabilities) he will need 
something to work with. But would the Catholics and 
the Unionists who have split from Mr Faulkner accept 
him as the man most likely to be the most important 
person (whatever the job is called) in the new Northern 
Ireland ? The answer is almost certainly not unle.ss the 
arrangement is one that appeals to moderate Catholics 
as a vindication of what their community has been fighting 
for. If Mr Whitelaw could find some way to avoid having 
a cabinet at all in the old sense, possibly by concentrating 
on upgraded chairmen of parliamentary committees 
(posts that might reasonably be distributed and redistri¬ 
buted between the communities, and between the several 
parties that are likely to get into the next assembly), he 
might get off to a good start. But a scheme that appealed 
to Catholic hopes, Protestant wishes and Mr Faulkner’s 
pragmatism is still as hard to sec as Halley’s comet right 
now. That comet returns in 1986. 
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You read plenty in the press about 
atnkes But normal, friendly industrial 
tfkitiDMs rarely make the front pages 
We at th» Scottish New Towns loel it s 
lirrn' to put the facts in perspective 
Our lahour forces, 
iji (i IhcMi ppiforrnancp record, are a 
rndioi attrartion to industrialists 
A id over ificominq firms have taken 
.iJv.mtage nl I'- fact rn the last few 
years 

course it works t>oth ways One of 
thf leasuris foi the good irdustrial 
rel.itioiis rc''! rd m the good industrial 
prospects You sf' llie Scottish New 
Towns are part of thi* single* most 
promising development region m all 
Europe The central industrial axis of 
Scotland 

They're on the doorstep of one of tl.e 
largest oil-fields in the world Close 
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to the deepest natural harbour facilities 
on the Eastern Atlantic seaboard And 
on the edge of the largest aiea of 
unspoiled open territory tn Europe 

the Highlands and Islands 
Some environment 
It's obvious that it's not )iist for the 
Special Development Area incentives 
that new firms are moving up here 
They're coming to be in on the boom and 
out of the cold If you don't believe 
us, ask them And ask them about our 
industrial relations record, whilst 
you're at it Then ask us 
Contact the General Managers at the 
Scottish New Towns listed below, or 
write to The Scottish New Towns, PO Box 
No 122. Head Post Office, Edinburgh. 
EH3 6LU We'll introduce you to some 
real local authority co-operation for 
a change And set you on your way 
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Surely the Liberals can't win 
Chester-le-Street—can they? 


Thv Labour party is prrparini; itself foi 
a disagreeable cvenint' on Marrh ist 
Some of Its party manailers believe that 
on that day Mr Dirk Taveriie will 
w'in the LiikoIti by-electioii and that 
either the Scottish Natiui)alist> or 
even the Tones niav defeat l.ahour in 
Dundee East, 'I’lieie could be still more 
i*iievous news on the following day 
when the result at Cihe'.ter-le-Street is 
declared. The Liheials have been 
inakiiijc: prophecies that llie\ are about 
to do another Sutton and Clhcain and 
defeat anorh^T of the inap'r parties in 
one of its safest seats 

Nevertheless, T.aboui is now a little 
moie confident than it was even a 
fortnight ago ('I'hursday’s Ciallup poll 
Ill the Daily I'clegiaph i*iving Labour 
a 9 per cent lead nationally has 
helped) True, the decision to 
hold the by-elections on March ist, 
ratlier than on February 22nd as 
originally planned, has given the 
Liberals another valuable week to 
organise in (Iheslcr-lc-Street, where 
they have only a scratch machine. But 
Ill Dundee the delay may have paid 
off ; now some at least at Transpini 
F'lousc believe that they have a chance 
of holding the scat, despite the 
constituency party’s choice of an in¬ 
appropriate candidate from Sheffield 

While Labour would be seveiely 
shaken if it lost Dundee East as wtH 
as Lincoln, a defeat at C-hestei-le- 
Street would be little .short of a 
cata.strophe. The constituency is one 
of the most impregnable Labour bas¬ 
tions in Britain, even in 191^1 the 
Labour candidate polled more than 
60 per cent of the vote. For the 
Liberals to have persuaded people that 
they have the remotest chance of win¬ 
ning is a triumph of public relations, 
if nothing el.se. Can the Liberals’ pre¬ 
tensions be taken seriously ? Almost 
ceitainly not. But after their victory at 


Sutton no one of piudencc is likelv to 
dismiss their claims with deiisioii 

C'ertainly the Liboials have sui- 
reeded 111 making the Labour party 
fairly jumpy. Serious canvassing is 
taking place in areas that have not 
seen a Labour man on the diMirstep 
h'l inoic than a. generation Public 
mf*etim*s aie being well attended Mi 
Mirhael Foot had more than 200 on 
Monday night despite a sharp snow¬ 
storm And Labour is biinginr> in Mr 
Roy Jenkins and the present deputy 
If-ader of the luity, Mr Ed waul Sliort 

Laboiii has the advantage as far 
as the candidates aie concerned Mr 
(hies Radice, the \oung Lahoiii can¬ 
didate. would he likely to obtain office 
111 a future Lnhoui government llis 
u]ihringing is still held against him 1>\ 
some oi the more conserv'ative elements 
in ttie local partv hieiaichy Win¬ 
chester, Magdalen and the Coldstream 
Guards is a prettv striking contrast 
to Fatlield council school, the alma 
mater of the previous L^ahour nicniliei. 
But although the last MP w'as a miner, 
and Ml Radice rather obviously is not, 
this may not he all that electf»rallv 
damaging Onlv four pits now' n'lnain 
and the dominant local union is the 
(General and Municipal Workers, 
w'hich, until his selection, employed Mi 
Radice as head of its research d'^parl- 
inent. 

So far as the issues are concerned, 
Mr Radice claims that a Labour sur¬ 
vey in the division showed that the 
electors were preoccupied with econ¬ 
omic issues. Not surprisingly, the 
Liberal, Mr George Suggett, does not 
agree. He believes that thev are equally 
fed up with both major parties, and 
that they are turning away from 
Labour tecause of the record of the 
local authorities it controls in County 
Durham. He is preaching neighbour¬ 
hood politics with a vengeance. There 



Chester rivals Radice and Suggett 


arc leaflets fioitraying Mr Suggett 
visiting his old home 111 Prltoii and 
the village school where he was 
eduiated His fathei, the Lilicrals 
declaie with jiridc, was the first 
Durliaiii miner to get a degn*e at 
(iarnhiidge 'riieie is less refcieiiic lc» 
the faet tli-it Mr Suggett owns a pios- 
peious antique liusincss in Berkshire, 
and has not li\ecl in Durham foi over 
•\o years. 

The Lihcials’ c.irnpaign is nothing 
if not vigorous Emjity houses in I* ronl 
Stieet rniLst he demolished, street clean¬ 
ing in Villa improved, and the housing 
lepaus system ni IVItoii tightened up 
Wiy go(Ki stuff for a council elcttion 
--which III the past the Liberals have 
shown no eageiiiess to contest—hut 
not all that relevant to a by-elertion 
caiiifiaign. Yet one wonders. 'Lhere is 
little doubt that a geiieiatioii of one- 
p4iitv rule in DuihuTii is, on balance, 
daningirig to a Labour candidate. 

What IS less attractive about Mr 
Suggett's campaign is his use of some 
pretty crude smear tactics against his 
op|joiieiits Although he states the 
Poiilson affair is not an Issue, he says 
c|uite bluntly that corruption is. He 
makes the charge quite indiscriminately 
against unnamed Labour councillors 
His evidence ? Well, according to Mr 
Suggett, it IS just that “ everyone knows 
that it's going on.” Ha.s he called in 
the police? Apparently not. 

In the midst of all the clamour little 
is heard of the Tory, Mr Neil Balfour, 
a 28-year-old merchant banker. A nice 
young man by all accounts, he 
difficult to find in the constituency and 
will be lucky to save his deposit. 


aa 

Anti-discrimination 

Time to take 
a hand _ 

The Ciovcrnmeni must now l)eq;in to 
take the anti-dis<TiTiimatK)n lobby under 
itst wing. A bad piivate rnemljer's bill 
full of excellent intentions and unwork¬ 
able clause.s ( 77 i#’ Etonomist, January 
27th^, iiitioduced this session—by no 
iTitMn*! f<ir the first tunc—by Mr Willie 
flamiltoji in the Commons and Lady 
Seear 111 the Lords, is receiving so 
much support and parliamentary time 
that there is some danger it will 
eventiiallv be passed in this unsatis- 
factorv form if the Government does 
not take a finii hand. When the bill 
has come up on successive private 
members* days, the Govcrnment*s 
recourse, this year and last, has been 
to send in junior minister.^ to hat and 
ihev have made abysmal speeches 
(which were, it is fair to add, 
matched by a number of speeches in 
favour of the bill). I'he only intelli¬ 
gent pailiainciitary exposure of the 
biirs failings had heen Dame Patric la 
Hornsbv-Smi til’s 

On I'elwuaiy and, the Goveinmeiit 
labbit was Mr Mark Gaihsle, who did 
not do himself justice ; the bill was 
naturally talked out, but the Opposition 
decided to offer a supply day for the 
lesumjitum of the debate, which took 
place on Wednesday After a much 
more intelligent dissec^tioii of the bill 
from ilic <loverriiiient benches bv Sir 
Michat ‘1 Havci^, the new Sohcitor- 
Gcneral, the Commons gave it ‘ an 
ijno]ii>osed second reading and referred 
it to a select rommittee of its own (the 
l.oTtls already has one sitting) Sir 
MiclMel piMiiled out that the 
Depaitineiit of raiiplovment was carry- 
in‘» out Its own inquiiics 'Diis is more 
liupeiuJ. For the only way of dealing 
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with discrimination against women— 
which of course exists—is schedule by 
schedule, industry by industry, out¬ 
lawing barriers which are obviously 
nothing more than restrictive practices 
but allowing differing conditions of 
employment to men and women (in, 
say, the army or the police) where not 
to do so would be to bring the act into 
ridicule or turn out to be dead against 
women's interests. 

Meanwhile, another women’s cam¬ 
paign reached a mixture of a milestone 
and a setback in the court of appeal 
last I'hursdav. The Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Denning, laid down guidelines 
for the operation of the law on matri¬ 
monial property brought into operation 
in 1971 with the Divorce Reform Act, 
I'heir effect was to make clear that a 
wife can acquire an “ interest,” 
meaning a financial ^take in the 
iiiatniTionial home even if she has not 
contributed to il financially or—^which 
was the previcus limit of the law— 
contributed to it materially by herself 
doing the building, rcdcc oration, rest¬ 
oration and so forth. On the other 
hand, the share of Mrs Watchel, who 
had merely, in Sir Jocelyn Simon’s 
immortal phrase, bv sitting on the nest 
for years enabled her husband to 
feather it, was reduced to one-third; 
the lower court had fixed it at a half, 
'riie one-third rule has ancient history 
in divorce proceedings, in the 
allocation of the husband’s income; it 
seems lather less fair in the allocation 
of the Ilia trill lonial home, especially if 
a marriage has lasted for a long time. 

The whole business is anyway under 
Aiscussion by the Law Commission, and 
an interesting survey carried out for it 
by the Government Social Survey 
showed how an increasing number of 
couples, jiarticulailv of young couples, 
put then houses in joint names anyway. 
It is still up to the court to vary this on 
breakdown of mariiage ; on Monday, 
the court of ajipeal handed back to a 
husband his half-share in a home which 
the lower court had awarded wholly to 
the wife. Counsel had even argued, in 
view of last Thursday’s judgment, that 
the wife’s share should be reduced to 
a third ; but their lordships did not 
in this instance agree. What was especi¬ 
ally interesting in this case was the way 
in W'hich the court appeared to be 
trying to take into account the circum¬ 
stances of those whom the two parties 
ncAv intended to marry, both of whom, 
in tuin, had been married before, so 
that the whole settlement became like 
some enormous game of mix and match. 
Matrimonial property law is no simple 
issue, of shares between sexes. 
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Courts 

Marked men 

Against a background of cumulative 
opposition by barristers to the changes 
in tlie law of evidence proposed by the 
Criminal Law Revision Committee last 
year, the Metropolitan Police has, 
suitably non-committally, produced the 
results of its own research into an issue 
not exactly unconnected with the 
argument for reform : the rate of 
acquittal in the criminal courts. It used 
to be accepted that this was extremely 
low; but the much-quoted figures 
included in the totals all those who 
pleaded guilty in the first place. For 
some years Mr Robert Mark, now 
the Metropolitan Police Commissioner, 
has been arguing that the acquittal 
rate is in fact disturbingly high; 
his figures, backed up by those 
given out by the Home Office 
last year, revealed a rate of 
something between 40 and 50 per 
cent. But the annual criminal statistics, 
on which these calculations were based, 
are notoriously impenetrable ; counter¬ 
arguments began to be advanced that 
the acquittal rate could, on closer 
inspection, be much lower once one 
had excluded those cases where it was 
obvious that the case should never have 
been brought in the first place. The 
criminal statistics do not, for example, 
distinguish acquittals directed by the 
judge before the jury even gets a whiff 
of the case. 

These arguments were sometimes 
based on a slight misinterpretation of 
acquittals directed by the judge : these 
are by no means always cases where 
the police were quite wrong to pros¬ 
ecute, but (particularly in London, 
where the backlog of cases means long 
delays and short notice of a hearing) 
are often cases where a principal wit¬ 
ness simply fails to turn up. But last 
autumn the Metropolitan Police began 
its own survey: the results published 
on Wednesday certainly show a high 
acquittal rate—an overall proportion 
of 41 pel' cent. 

Nearly a third of these were acquit¬ 
tals directed by the judge. The most 
interesting figure is that which shows 
that, of all those eventually tried by 
juries, 30 per cent were acquitted ; 
and it is worth remembenng that this 
includes only those acquitted of Hi 
charges. The proportion of all charges 
brought by the police which are thrown 
out by juries is therefore very much 
higher. 

Quite what this figure proves about 
the jury system, or for that matter 
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Thank goodness someone noticed 

This is a remotely controlled lens assembly - part of a closed-circuit 
television system by Pye Business Communications Limited. It will focus, 
pan, tilt and zoom in response to orders from a controller many miles 
away. It is housed in a weatherproof case with its own windscreen wiper, 
washer, heater and demister; and the lens aperture adjusts automatically 
to changing light conditions. Cameras like this are widely used for 
traffic surveillance in city centres, tunnels, bridges, and on key 
sections of the motorways. 

^e brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 
in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 
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atxiut the quality uf prosccutic»ns, is 
not iinmediatelv obvious. But varia- 
hoiis between diflerent classes of 
olTeiues are inlere.stinju; 'Fhe acquittal 
rate for theft and handling is, unsur- 
pr^ingly, much die hii'he.st ; 
“handling,*' 111 paitif iilai, is a notori¬ 
ously difficult c'huige to prove. There 
is one other signihrant dineiencc. In 
all classes of offeiue, lliose with pre¬ 
vious cuiivirtir>ns ii.ul a Inwfr acquittal 
rcTte than those vMthoiit—which pei- 
haps suggests that, whatever other 
lelorins aie needed to ease the pros- 
eiution‘v task, eieater freedom to intro¬ 
duce the defendant’s record may not 
he one of them. 

British Medical Association 

Lloyd George 
knew their fathers 

ITp to a point the troubles that aie 
now besetting the Hiitish Medical 
Assoc iiition, and leaehed a new head 
this week, niav have .iiisen Ironi a 
rl.'ish c^f jreisonalilies Dr James 
Clamcron has been f(»i .some veais a 
popular chairni.in ol its (ieiieial 
Medu'al Sei-s'ices C'ominillee, which is 
tlireateniiig to break aw'av from the 
.issonation Ibitil 1071 the c haiiniaii ol 
the HMA council was an<»ther general 
practitioner--Dr Ronald fiibsoii- and 
there may w’ell have been some rivalis 
between them. It w'as under Dr (hb- 
son's rhairmanship that Sir Paul 
Clliainbers was asked to e\amine and 
repott on the association's constitution, 
an iiui'stigatioii that was bound to 
iiu hide the position of the (JMSCi 
But 11! the loiigei term the difficulties 
that ha\e atisen tioin the (’hainheis 
plo|)1l^als can be tracked bark to I.Iovd 
(leoTg** 01 rathei to Ins National 
IiisuiMTue \ct of igi I Local medical 
ronniiittees wriv set up to represent the 
inteicsis of jianel doctors , they were 
set up with the help of the BMA, hut 
then rneinhc'Ts did nut Irave to belong 
t»' It rhese loi.d medical committees 
liave lem.uned a lieing f 10111 that time 
'Thev siiiMved till* ii'tioduction of the 
health NeiMc'r m and have again 

been ci\tMi stamtorv recognition in the 
new flealth Sf'r\i;e Reorganisation 
Bill But besitlcs heiiig active locally in 
administering the general practitioner 
part of the health service tliev meet 
in conierence, again under the auspices 
of the BMA, and on their liehalf the 
association .set up in 1914 a ]ieiinanent 
committee, now known as the General 
Medical Services Committee. The local 
medipfpl committees appcnnt most of 


the LiMSeVs members, and again tliev 
need not lielong to the BMA In fact, 
two of them belong to the Medical 
Practitioners* Union, which has been 
taken over by Mr Clive Jenkins. 

So the association has had this other 
body as a cuckoo in the nest for some 
60 years Not that it has tried to turn 
out everyone else. But it has enjoyed 
autonomy (so long as in so doing it 
does not harm the interests of other 
memhers of the profession) and it is 
recognised by the government as a 
negotiating body for general practi- 
tloner^ It all amounts to an extra¬ 
ordinary du]>lKation of business Power, 
so far as the BMA is concerned, lies 
with its Representative Body, consist¬ 
ing of representatives uf the associa- 
tiun's local branches and drawn from 
all sections of the medical piofe.ssion 
Thus matters aHecting general practi¬ 
tioners will be debated m the con¬ 
ferences of local medical committees 
and again by the representative meet¬ 
ings of the association. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Sir Paul Chambers recom¬ 
mended that the flMSC should be 
abolished—along with its hospital ser¬ 
vice counterpart, which is not similarly 
hallowed by history—and that a stream¬ 
lined BMA should take over their func¬ 
tions ; that is, become a closed shop 

Ills report appeared last May. In 
November a special conference of local 
medu'ul committees rtqected the pn>- 
posal to abolish their (iMSC. This 
was not surprising What was sur¬ 
prising was that a week later a special 
re]jresentativc meeting of the BMA 
accepted the (Chambers rcpoit “in 
tiniicijile." So the a.ssociatioiTs council 
liad To ])ut away its undebated com- 
{iioinise proposals and has set up a 
wot king party to produce a new con¬ 
stitution in line with Chambers “ in 
pi niciple ” 



Cameron doctors" dilerrtma 


Not so the GMSC. This week's con¬ 
ference clearly hoped to persuade the 
representative body to change its mind 
either at or before the annual rep¬ 
resentative meeting in June. In the 
meantime the working party will have 
reported, and one must assume that 
some sort of compromise will be 
devised. Otherwise the BMA will be 
falling apart just as the health service 
itself is bring pulled together by the 
fusion of Its three constituent pans— 
geneial practice, the hospital service 
and community medicine. Doctors are 
notoriously unconcerned with medical 
politics unless their pockets are affected 
But they cannot surely want such an 
outcome:, certainly not the younger 
ones to whom efficient representation 
is likely to have a greater ap]>eal than 
history and tradition 

Council rents _ 

What, no fuss ? 

By now, nearly all council tenants know 
the level at which their fair rents have 
been provisionally assessed (February 
9til was the deadline for telling them) 
They have two months in which to 
appeal, but the fact that not a ripple 
of protest has greeted the new figuies 
tells its own story In many places out¬ 
side I..oiidon the assessments prove to 
be little more than existing rents. These 
already incorporate la!st October's 
increase, which was supposed to be an 
interim .stage 'towards the full fair rents, 
hut often the story begins and ends 
there. This was evident already 111 the 
case of those councils who were permit¬ 
ted by the Government to charge less 
than tlie '.tatntory £1 increase last 
October, on the grounds that this 
would take them over expected fair 
rent leveK. Moie th«an 180 authorities 
were finally granted this concession, and 
these include nioft of the large pro¬ 
vincial cities. In Manchester, for 
instance, rents which went up on 
average by B^p in October will rise 
only ‘>p more to an average fair lent 
of under £*^.70 a week. 

In London, the Greater London 
Council expects an average increase of 
2*j per cent on its current rents, to 
be reached in stages 'by 1074-75 ; this 
will bring modern three-bedroom dwel¬ 
lings up to about £8 a week—a lot less 
than was expected at the time the new 
legislation wa^ introduced. The .same 
picture, broadlv speaking, holds for the 
individual boroughs, and the act 
appears to be having its intended effect 
of ironing out rent differences between 
neighbouring boroughs of similar 
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character—except where these arc still 
adhered to for political reasons. But 
lower rents in Labour boroughs may 
often reflect genuine physical and 
social disadvantages, allowable in the 
concept of fair rents. (About 35 per 
cent of all council tenants now get 
rent rebates.) It will lie up to the 
Government’s rent scrutiny boards to 
sort all this out after the proposed 
rents—revised downwards somewhat 
after tenants’ views have been con¬ 
sidered—are .submitted in April. 

While Clay Cross is the only English 
council still defying the whole concept 
of fair rents there are other traditional 
jow rent authorities that are doing so 
in efTcct. Hull, for example, has simply 
submitted as fair rents those it was 
charging before the October increase. 
But, on the whole, the rent scrutiny 
boards will be concerned with more 
technical matters, sucii as whether 
councils may be allowed t<» base their 
assessments on a percentage of the new 
ratealile values—a technique dis¬ 
couraged by the Government And 
while the effect of the new system is 
certainly to make rents within groups 
of neighbouring authorities more 
uniform, it appears to be .producing 
greater differences between tenants— 
and It is this rather than the general 
level of rents which may cause trouble. 
This is because councils which have 
done their job conscientiously have 
taken into account all kinds of details 
—such as the mimher of stairs to a flat, 
or aircraft noise, or central location— 
previously considered only in the 
private sector. And the abandonment 
of rent pooling has p:*odiiccd greater 
differences l>etw«*en dwellings of dif¬ 
ferent ages. 

Supplementaiy benefit 

May we explain ? 

At the beginning of this week, the 
Supplementary Benefits Coniiriission 
published the fourth of its efforts at 
self-revelation concentrated on particu¬ 
larly disputed or oUxscure corners of its 
payments system. The first general 
effort was the Supplementary ^nefits 
Handbook, produced in 1970 after per¬ 
sistent demands by social workers for 
some beacons in the fog. Four reports 
have followed since, as Lord CoHison, 
chairman of the commission, poiriU 
out; on cohabitation rules (a chronic 
source of aif^ument), on training, on the 
wage stop and now, most interestingly 
of on exceptionsd needs payments.* 

fl9p. 



Coiltson defining discretion 


These are one-off handouts by the 
commission to cover particular items 
of expenditure (and are easily confuMni 
with "exce])Uonal circimistaiices addi¬ 
tions,’* which arc regulai weekly pay¬ 
ments to cctver auitinuing sfiecial needs 
—for example, for .special diets or extra 
heating). Expenditure on ENPs makes 
up a tiny proportion of total commis¬ 
sion expenditure, hut one that is grow¬ 
ing fast. But ignorance of the pos.>ibiluy 
of a special payment is naturally even 
greater than ignorance of the possibility 
of leceiving a basic supplementary 
benefit. 

The commission seems to be in two 
minds about the extent to which its 
f)fficers should proffer ENPs unsoli¬ 
cited by claimants. On the one hand. 
It argues that exceptional needs are 
partly subjective, and to lay down a 
stock list of clothing, bedding and so 
forth would be ridiculous and arliitraiy 
(though it does, with repeated warn¬ 
ings not to take it too seriously, repro¬ 
duce just such a list issued to oflicfis 
as a guideline). *' I'hc commission,” 
says the report, wish to emphasise 
that local officers are not ex]:>ected to 
conduct general inspections of clothing 
or bedding or to catediise old people 
about underclothes.” 

The report also argues, a trifle 
defensively, that an advertising cam¬ 
paign would almost certainly produce 
large numbers of disappointed claim¬ 
ants. On the other hand, it gradually 
becomes clear that officers are encour¬ 
aged to look out for obvious inade¬ 
quacies when visiting claimants, and 
that, most importantly, the regular 
postal check-up on recipients now 
invites them to mention any problems 
that are worrying them. The commis* 
sion is still considering improvements 
to the form, which are obviously 
needed. This report reveals, honour¬ 


ably enough, that one third of a sample 
of payments made by one voluntary 
body were for ex^ieiises which the com¬ 
mission would have met but of which 
it was not infunned. 

No particular kind of expenses is 
excluded from Uic coinmissiun’s dis¬ 
cretion (with the single exception of 
the costs of medical treatment outside 
the iiutional health service) hul the 
basic definition of an exceptional 
need ” in practice inqxises a num1»ci of 
rulcs-of-tliuiiih, which the coiiiiiiission 
lists in an .ippendix. It will not pay out 
for television sets, foi example, and only 
exceptionally foi telephones ; it will 
pay for new clothing and bedding, but 
(usually) iinlv second-hand furniture, 
rec'onditioncd appliances and lino, not 
c.irpets In praitue, ovei half of ENPs 
are for clothes and bedding, whicli the 
commission ackiu>wleclges ^s a little 
ironic since the basic wi*rkiy supple¬ 
mentary benefit is supposed to include 
a .slice for clothing 

I'he commission’s fanly convincing 
explanation is that families’ iiec-ds foi 
clothing vary veiy greatly according 
to age, previous circumstances and fit¬ 
ness, and that it would be wrung to 
impose* restrictions on the way the ba.sic 
benefit was .spent in order to ensure 
Uiat a particular amount wa.^ spent 
on, say, clothing. On the other hand, 
topping up a low basic payment with 
special handouts must inevitably have 
some arbitrary results. It is worth not¬ 
ing, for example, that an earlier survey 
by the Department of Health and 
Social Security showed that a markedly 
lower proporuon of those in rcxeipt of 
supplementary benefit because the 
breadwinner was sick than of those 
whose breadwinner was unemployed 
received ENPs 

The conimksion is also, perpetually, 
in a quandary as to how often to dis¬ 
charge claimants’ debtsp--es])ecially for 
rent or fuel bills for which it has alteady 
theoretically disgorged the money. 
There is interesting evidence here of 
astonishingly little mismanagement by 
clairnantv--deifined to mean something 
more than misunderstanding of the 
costs of a heating system, say—tliough 
It seems this is on the increase. The 
commission makes it quite clear that it 
is prepared to let the electricity board 
go ahead and disconnect a household 
containing only fit adults if tliey are 
” mismanaging ” their benefits ; but 
the saving grace is that, mismanage¬ 
ment or no, the commission will dis- 
chaige the debt if hardship will be 
the result of a refu.sal to do so. But 
this is the sort of discretion whose use 
can be judged only in practice. 


It’s the only way to fly¬ 
by train. 

The Advanced Passenger 
Train will carry passengers 
from city to city at speeds 


able to comer on existing 
track 50% faster than 
trains do now. 

Fully air-conditioned 
coaches will have reclining 


of up to 155 m.p.h. 

And so revolutionary 
is its design that it will be 




'seats, sound insulation to relieve the congestion on 

and double-glazed windows our roads, 
tinted to reduce glare. By investing in them, 

Faster and more British Rail is also 

comfortable trains help investing in the future 
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Yi'hi undeii Y^ar ended 


list Dmttfiilif* 
VI71 
tOOO 


31 St December 
1972 
£000 

180,237 

Group sales to external customers 

195.484 

14.143 

Group profit before tax (before exceptional items) 

16.832 

8,907 

Earnings after tax, applicable to IMI 

10.693 

4,523 

Dividends 

3.997 

118,657 

Net tangible assets 

125.444 


NotQ?> 

1 U lip I mill .ii.tudi'S ihe rosj'tf ot Enots toi th(‘ lull thosu of Norgr^n Shipston 

rncihuiia' for liiu priimij si >i 1 31 March 197? cifti'r rin appropriate adjusinient frjr notional 

II*SI 

2 11 I hfiMp' fur tijxriMdn of t 'j Mo i'ia71 fl, ^ivi is basid on a UK Corpuration Tax raiu of 40"' 

i has i>«>uri rniiui isl fv f 0 brn rl071 fObmi for tfie pruporMon of investment grants 
■clitiidiu pri'lltS 

3 fj iiiMis inrIojH pvirjuidsidry itun’^ ut fu /n 11971 £0 3mj whirh consist largely of the 
lOLreasi ir* s.ilui'' o' Hit. niH assets oi ovoisoas sunsirliniivs jiid associates due to changes in 
I X hdiigr* rati'S .igjinst wfiu h cerMin futraordiriHiy i hiirqes tuiv^ been offset 


Cjroup soles were f15 2 million higher than m 
New subsidiaries contributed £7 4 million 
oneJ ‘heie was an increase in volume ot 8% which 
rn- r - than offset lower average metal values 
sales amounted to €48 million (24% of 
to'iul sales) find included £31 million of direct 
»'*UMr|stroRi ihe UK 

Poll’s ai 1116 8 million compared with £14 1 
million tor 1971 were 19% higher, Most sectors 
ot ihu Group contributed to the metease in profits 
New subsidiaries contributed £ 0 8 million 

Dividends 

The Directors recommend a final dividend at the 
rate of 4 9% per 25p Ordinarv share, payable on 


6 April 1973 to shareholders on the register at the, 
close of business on 9 March 1973 Because of 
the change in taxation law. this dividend will not 
be subject to deduction of income tax by the 
company and will be received by sharetiulders in 
full, carrying with it an imputed tax credit of 30% 
Including the benefit of the imputed tax credit the 
dividend recommended is equivalent to a gross 
dividend under the present system of taxation of 
T% which, together with the gross interim dividend 
of 5.5% paid on 6 January 1973, will make a total 
equivalent distribution of 12.5% for 1972 com¬ 
pared with 12% for 1971. The Directors believe 
that this IS the maximum allowable undei the 
Government's control of inflation policy. 
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It's a hard road 


While the Americans aie toasting the 
return of their first hatch of prisoners 
(see page 50), the two sides in Vietnam 
are still having trouble deiiding what 
to do about their own. The ceasefire 
agreement did not link the release of 
Vietnamese and American prisoners, 
although one of the piotocols does 
piovide for the return of all cajiturcd 
Vietnamese military* personnel “ to that 
South Vietnamese party under whose 
command they served/* 'I'liat single 
phrase opens up a morass of problem'‘, 
since it ignores the fact that many of 
the 26,000 prisoners of war held by 
the South Vietnamese are North Viet¬ 
namese regulars. But since North 
Vietnam still refuses to admit that it 
had troops in the south, some formula 
had to be found that would allow it to 
go on denying what everyone knows 
It was this gulf between the real 
world and the text of the agreement 


home 


that accounted for much of the 
fumbling and confusion over the past 
week as the South Vietnamese startc*d 
to release their piisoneis 'I'he i,2(X)- 
r)dd communist prisoners held in the 
Bien Hoa camp at first refused to 
board their planes on Monday, fearing 
that they were going to be thrown out. 
The North Vietnamese delegates sit¬ 
ting with the joint military cornraission 
at 'I'an Son Nhut airport outside Saigon 
initially refased to send anyone to 
rcjssuic them, on the gri>iind that they 
had no troops in South Vietnam. This 
led to a seven-hour delay before the 
Bicn Hoa prisoners were released and 
the Vietcong agteec* to hand over their 
hrst batch of 27 Anieiican pri.soriers. 

In Quang 'I'ri province, farther 
north, the North. Vietnamese refused to 
accept 100 sick and wounded prisoners 
ottered by the other side on the 
ground that they were m>t ready to 


receive them. They mav have had 
ditticultv ill getting medical facilities 
ready. It is also possible that they pre.- 
ferred to have the men handed over 
to Vietcong representatives .so that they 
could carry on the struggle in the 
south, or so that tlieir North 
\*ictiiamese origin could be concealed. 

'I'hcre were other obstacles to the 
exfliange of Vietnamese piisoncrs. One 
W.1S that the situation f>n the ground is 
still very confused and, although the 
hgliting has subsided, it has bv no 
means stopped. On Monday North 
X'ietnamese gunners started shelling 
the positions of the ;i6qth Marine 
brigade on the other side of the That h 
Han river in Quang Tri j^mvince. That 
(witli laic Ninli) was one of the agreed 
re1ea.se-points for communist prisoners, 
and North Vietiiamc.se and Vieteong 
ob.servcrs were pteseiit with the Soutli 
V’letnaniese marines. 'I'hey iiairtiwly 
avoided being beaten up after the 
shelling .started. 

'J'lieir colleagues who flew to Ban 
Me Tliuot, in the heart of tlie 
montagnard country, on February 9th, 
were Ie.ss fortunate. J'hey were set upon 
by a stone-throwing mob which Hanoi 
radio claimed was dire* ted by South 
Vietnamese police. The Soutii Viet¬ 
namese apologised for the incident, but 
ascribed it to local anger about 
“ communist violations of the ceasefire/’ 
Since then (iencral l.e Quang Hoa, 
North Vietnam's chief representative 
on the joint military cf^mrnission, has 
been reluctant to send his teams into 
the field to supervise the exchange of 
prisoners. 

Neither side in Vietnam is likely to 
feel endiusiastic about releasing able- 
bodied prisoners when both know that 
the ceasefire is merely a new phase in a 
continuing war. All the same, the South 
Vietnamese said that they would free 
7,000 men by the end of this week, and 
they were nearly halfway to reach¬ 
ing that target by Thursday. But they 
have reason to complain that the 
communists do nut .seem ready to keep 
their half of the bargain. The South 
Vietnamese say they are holding 26,000 
communist prisoners, and that figure 
has not been disputed from Hanoi. The 
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North Vietnamese claim to be holding 
only 4,000 South Vietnamese, which 
the Saigon authorities say is a gross 
understatement. But the communists, 
contrary to the terms of the agreement, 
have so far refused to provide a list of 
captives. 

The Laotians 
thrash it out 

PHUM OUR rNOOCHIiNIA OORReSPONOENr 

'Fhe tc.i,sefire 111 Laos that the United 
Suites ‘'fiimK cNpectsnow proves 
harder t(» arrange tliaii the optimists 
luad 'thoughl, 'but lew ]>etoiple in 
Vientiane seem to doubt that there 
will lie an agreement fairly scxin. The 
two Mde^ in Laos have taken a drafit 
agreement tabled by the Pathet Lao 
in Decerriln'i as their basis for discus¬ 
sion. 'I’he points to be resolved are 
lieing thrashed out between the Pathet 
Lao's thief negotiator, Mi Phoumi 
Vongvichit, and the Laotian interior 
minister, Mi Pheng Phongsavan, with 
the prime minister, Prince Souvanna 
Phoivma, stepping in wlien thingSi get 
bogged down, 'riie oMtlines of the final 
agieameiit are now fairly clea-i It will 
provide for a ceasefire in place, the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, a provi- 
sioisai go^'e^nInent in which both sides 
will be equallv represented, and a 
political (oumil to pn^pare elections 
for A new national assembly. 

There have been several knoftty 
[lomts under diicussioii, iiotalilv the 
dehiivtion of the role of the poktical 
council and the time->tahle for the 
withdrawal of foreign trtxips. Botli 
sides 111 Laos seem in a jnood to make 
coiu pssions—although whether the 
North \'letnainese troops in the 
countr\' will be readv to budge is a 
moot point. Mr Vongvichit, an import¬ 
ant member of the communist Laotian 
leadership, has powers to decide 
matters on tin* spot. Prince Souvanna's 
problem is that his military position 
IS weak, akhoiigh connoisseurs of the 
w.\r here repnii a dighit improvement 
i>ver the fxisi few davs. 

The governnient\ attempt to recap¬ 
ture Saravane, on the flank of the 
important lk>|i \ens ]ila»le:iu, ended in 
disaster It put m\ tiattahons into the 
battle aril lhe\ arc said to have 
suffered qo per cent casiMlties The 
government's lecapturc of ithe now 
ruined town of Paksong in ithe same 
area was only a minor ronsrdation. 
The Plain of Jars in north-eastern 
I. 4 K>s is under ccnmnunisit control, with 
thR government forces under (ieneral 
V*ng Pao irreparably weakened after 


years of fighting. Foreign diplomats 
and l.ao ofliciaVs agree that the Laotian 
army is .in aj» bad a slate a& it has 
ever been. The 25 Thai battaiions now 
fighting in the country and the 
me teased American bombing iiave not 
saved the situation. 

And although the worst defeats, 
<4uch as that at Saravane, ha\'c been 
inflicted by the North Vietnamese, 
there are now some Pathet Ixu) units 
dial are rclialiily re{Mirted to be equal 
to tiip Ijaotian army's own best men 
and sometimes better. Clearly Prince 
Souvanna Phouma has much ito gam 
hv getting a ceasefire as srMjn as 
possible, even if die Pathet I^ao have 
die edge in demanding concessions 
But the government in Hanoi ha-s 
made it plain tliiat -it doe.s not want 
trouble in Laos to affect the chancre 
of rhe ceasefire in Vietnam 

France _ 

Georges finds his 
dragon _ 

Don’t blame it all on those Corsicans 
When the French election campaign 
opened ofliciariy on February I2th, 
as many ;is 3,140 candidates had been 
nominated for the 473 National 
Assembly seats that are licing contes¬ 
ted , in die three previous general 
elections the total number of candi¬ 
dates had been only around 2,200 each 
time. True, in Ajaccio and Bastia, m 
Corsica, 100 names liave been put 
down for a mere two seats. Parties 
of both left and right have combined 
in this Corsican Luddite tactic, inten¬ 
ded to block the introduction of the 
new voting machines, which can cope 
with only i*i candidates per seat. But 


that still leaves an additional 8po-odd 
nominations in mainland France. 

The real starting gun for the final 
intensive phase of the campaign 
(voting will be on March 4th and 
nth) had been fired on February 
8th by President Pompidou, Replying 
to a congenial television interviewer— 
of whom Le Monde remarked that 
none of his questions surpnsed the 
president—M. Pompidou described the 
elections as a contest not between the 
left and the present ruling gaullist-led 
coalirion, but Ijctwwn the left and “ all 
the otliers.” He depicted the left-wing 
alliance as dommated by the Commu¬ 
nists, who, he said, had made the 
Socialists their prisoners ; and he cited 
the example of east Germany as an 
awful warning to those who did not 
believe the Communists cxiuld come 
to power in France. He did not refer 
to the polls that now snow the 
Socialists well ahead of tlieir Com- 
munist partners, or to the vantius 
things, such as the absence of a Soviet 
occupying army, that differentiate 
France from east Germany. 

His own e.ssential role, he said, was 
to defend France’s insututions, which 
the left-wing partners proposed to over¬ 
turn ; by this, he explained rather 
innocently, he meant that they would 
reduce the powers of the presidency. 
And he emphasised, in a way that 
would surely have given pain to 
General de Gaulle, the points that “ the 
security of France re.sts on the alliance 
with the United States,” and that 
the Communist jiarty's desire that 
the Atlantic alliaiKe .should not involve 
France permanently was very dan¬ 
gerous. 

The president’s clear appeal for the 
help of the centrist Reformateurs drew 
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Gaunter Inflation: 
What’s your best move? 

II your pro!jIs ui’u uiicici' prussiirc, vou can 
no lonpL'i' (clui'iny (he Ircc/c) raise vour niaryiiis 
simply by incrcasinuyour cliai'pcs 'i on must 
improx c cost cllicicitcv. ()iic ol the most lil^cly \\ a\ s 
ol doiny this is by rcduciuy vour ox crlxcids^ 

> our compaiiv can sax x' tis iulk !) as 
i' 1,()()() per emplox ee per vear 1 Ibou mo\ e \our 
offices out ol l.ondou —moiK'x xou could use 
foi' remx eslntent^ 

Outside bond (XU your business has more room 
toyroxx and a 11 addition, the production rtile 
ofempioyx'irs mcretises xx hen the\ work under 
more faxourahle condit ions, ou 1 of toxx n. 

Today modern office accomodation in 
central I.ondon is heiny let at i7-i‘l() per 
sc|. ft. compttred xx ith ti typictil lex el o! i 1.7 3 
elsexx'here in Ixritain 

Ibis is a yuaranteexi sax 1 ny noxx (hat 
rents— tmd the xlifferentlais hetxxex'ii tiiem — 
are Iro/en.' 

Ifvou xx ant your business toyroxx xx bile 
otfiers stanxl still.call I X)I’) noxx for ex erythiny 
llix're is to kn(.)w about dex'entraiisation. 

I AR The Location of Offices Bureau. 

J . r'lia.ucx rx l.cnc 1 mwloii W (77 \ 1 \S Id 0! 403 2^21 
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One uf Hong Kong's Chinese junks, a most Hfi< lently 
rJf'si^ned sea-going vessel with square sails, a high 
stern and usually a flat hottom /a/ia/iesr brush 
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from one df their leaders, M. Lecanuet, 
a strong declaration that they would 
be ** inqilacable ” in refusing to sup¬ 
port any new government that would 
not carry out the reforms they 
demanded. Meanvvhile, Pravda did not 
exactly lend verisimilitude to M. 
Pompidou’s picture of all the good 
guys uniting against communism when, 
the day after he spoke, it attacked M. 
Lecanuet’s followers for their “anti- 
Soviet” attitude and contrasted this 
wadi the gaulLsts’ affection for Russia. 

Not surprisingly, the Socialist leader, 
M. Mitterrand, answered the president 
more effectively than his Communist 
partner, M. Marchais. If the left did 
not win a parliamentary majority, he 
said, It would accept a continued 
opposition role m accoixlance with the 
democratic rules which, it seemed, M. 
Pompidou rejected While accepting 
him as the president of all Frenchmen, 
it deplored his apparent insistence on 
acting as the president of only half of 
them. And there was not much more 
comfort for M. Pompidou in the reac¬ 
tions to his utterances voiced by M. 
Giscard d*£staing, the leader of the 
more important of the groups that are 
at present allied with the gaullists. He 
admittedly argued that the president 
had a perfect right to speak his mind, 
but he did not endorse what the piesi- 
dent said. 

The opinion poll published on Wed¬ 
nesday indicated that the gaullists and 
their allies were at last beginning to 
reduce the left's lead, but this poll had 
been taken before M. Pompidou made 
his appearance on television. It still 
seems very uncertain whether his 
“ primitive ” arguments, as M. Mitter¬ 
rand called them, have done his cause 
any good. 

Ireland _ 

Old firm versus 
odd couple _ 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

The Irish general election on February 
28th looks like being fought mainly on 
personalities. The policy differences 
between the two main parties, Fianna 
Fiiil and Fine Gael, are not great. 
The ruling part^^’s slogan this time 
is “ progress with stability.” In the 
language of the canvasser, this reads; 
“Jack Lynch has kept you out of the 
northern troubles, and things are 
reasonably good. Keep them that way.” 
Fianna Fiil*s director of elections, Mr 
Geoxge Colley, the minister for finance, 
opened the campaign on Monday by 
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Boland's party is a new factor 


making it clear that only candidates 
who were truly Loyal to the pniiie 
rinnister would be approved. “ We arc 
done with ambiguity,” be said, “The 
word coming from the grass roots, loud 
and clear, is: ’ Back Jack or back 
out 

Mr Lynch claims he is going to 
the country to get a clear mandate, 
but no election manifesto spelling out 
the mandate required has been issued 
liis party’s main tactic is to try to 
discr^it the whole idea of coalition 
government ; this tactic helped it, in 
rhe past, to oust the Fine Gael-Labour 
coalitions of 1948-51 and 1954-57. 
The argument is that the country 
needs a strong government to deal with 
violent organisations like the IR.\ and 
with the dangers which may arise after 
t!he publication of the British white 
paper on Northern Ireland ; that a 
coalition, divided on key issues, could 
not provide strong leadership. 

Fine Gael's record on law and order 
is, in fact, no less sound than that of 
Fianna Fail, despite the internal 
struggles that made it perform a volte 
face in the Dill in December. Mr 
Liarn Cosgrave’s position on Northern 
Ireland resembles that of Mr Lynch ; 
and both parties strongly favoured 
Irish entry into the E]^ But the 
Labour party has no clear-cut line on 
Northern Ireland, Dr Conor Cruise 
O’Brien’s attitude being very different 
from that of some of his colleagues. 
Labour campaigned against EEC entry, 
and it bitterly opposed the govern¬ 
ment’s anti-IRA legislation last Decem¬ 
ber. Fine Gael and Labour have issued 
a joint election manifesto, but in prac¬ 
tice they might find agreement on some 
key issues difficult. Yet, as opposition 
spokesmen emphasise, Fianna F&il 
was for years split on the northern 
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issue and even now is only super¬ 
ficially united behind Mr Lynch’s 
policies. 

Despite Fine Gael and Labour 
attempts to extend the election debate 
to matteis like unemployment, housing 
and inflation, the public secs the choice 
mainly as one between the “ old finn ” 
and the coalition alternative of un¬ 
known quantities. But this time Fine 
Gael and Labour have at least fonned 
their coalition befoic polling day. By 
helping each other with their second 
preference votes, and by not splitting 
the anti-Fianna Fail vote in some key 
constituencies, they should lie able to 
gain several seats. And tl'e field is 
larger this time I'he “ official ” wing 
of Sinn F^in is putting up 10 candi¬ 
dates, and Mr Kevin Boland’s Irish 
Unitv (Aomaclit Eireann) party has 
put up 13 If some of these, and per¬ 
haps Mr Neil Blancy, the former 
Fianna Fail minister wlio also takes a 
hard line on the northern qursftion, win 
seats, they might hold the lialance of 
power, either keeping Mr Lynch out 
of office or forcing him to go to the 
courvtry again soon 

Fearing such a result, Fianna Fail 
will try to squeeze the last few hundred 
votes out of each constituency. It is 
taking no chances wi>tfh vounger 
unknown candidates, and even some of 
the older hands who are now regarded 
as weak or unreliable have been 
rejected A founder member of the 
party, Mr Martin Corry, failed tc get 
the nomination in north-east Cork. One 
of the bitterest campaigns is being 
fought in north-east Donegal, hitherto 
the particular stronghold of Mr Rlaney, 
who was sacked bv Mr Lynch in 1970 
over the axms-smuggling allegations. 
Fianna Fail has put up three candi¬ 
dates against him ; one of them. 
Senator Bernard Mcfrlincbey', was 
fonneriv a close friend of Mr Blaney. 
The partv has also readmitted to its 
ranks Mr Joseph Leneghan, the Mayo 
deputy who was expelled for voting 
the wrong way a year ago. 

East-west talks _ 

Tables and chairs 

Ea.vt is east and We^t is west, and 
the twain meet so much nowadays that 
—to switch tags—one of tlicm must 
.surely soon tell the other that “ we 
can't go on meeting like this” Jaw- 
jaw is indeed better than war-war, but 
it is getting to be more-more of a bore- 
bore. Conference tables are now arrayed 
in Helsinki, Vienna, Geneva, Paris and 
New York ; simultaneous interpretation 
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i& a booming activity ; but there i.s little 
to l)c hea^ dofwn in the forest of 
negotiation except a stirring of draft 
agendas, a susurrus of suggestions atioiu 
subcoiiiinittees, an occasional moan of 
dcivesy and a inuniuii of iiiniiiiirrable 
bids for .seats 

On Februarv abib, in I'aiis, thoie 
IS •supposed U) Iw a toiileiente on 
Indorlnna to wlndi Biitain, Cihina, 
France, RiisMa and tlie I lilted Slates, 
among olJieis, have been bidden, but 
whose le.i! pu'jioses and piosjierls ure 
wtill ver\ obNCine On the same da\, in 
Helsinki, consultations will be lesuined 
j1x)ui the (onference on Fuiopean 
“ secuiitv and co-ojjer.ition ” for which 
rlie Russians have shown so inudi 
enlhuM.isin, allhough ihev have also 
shown great rehirtaiice lo ugiee to 
anytliing that would a( tuall\ help 
Fitircrpeans to feel secure or <o 
to-operatc at all closel\ 

'File lesuniptioii of tin* Russian- 
Ariieruan wtrategic at in'! Iiiiiitation 
talk'* (Sail) in iiene\a, which had been 
set h»i Fdiniars '27tli, has now be(*n 
put of! until March I'^th 1 his w'lll 
give Mr U Alexis Johnson, w'ho has 
succeeded Mr tJeiaid Smith as the 
chief AnieiKan Salt man, a Irtth more 
tune to get reads , the delay is not 
being taker as a sign that anv great 
advance is iinnunerrt Also in (Geneva, 
the even longer-running arms control 
talkN whii h tile Russians and Aiiieneans 
now share with '2 1 other delegations 
are nearing then nth anniveisan 
And dee])er in the forest lurks the j>ro- 
lecl for a worldw'ide disaniiament enn- 
tercriee which 'the Russians pressed 
upon ilie I'liiied Nations assemblv last 
November It ran into so mucli op|)o- 
siluiii, notabK from Clhina, that the 
assemiblv could do no more than 
inKriict a '^li-riieniber committee to 
examine all governments’ views on the 
nialtei Now this committee has itself 
Ijeen «Jtalled f)\ 'the flat refusal of 
('hina, and the leluctame <if several 
other members, to sit down around its 
table in New York 

It IS in \’ienii i that the sealing game 
has been deselojied, bv the Russians 
«Mi(l then friends, into an art form. 
I.iisi year Mr Hrfviuiev Ind promised, 
in exc'liange lor the western allies* 
agreement to .-ttart the Helsinki 
“security** conference meetings, dial 
by January '^ist Russia w'ould loin in 
east-west talks aliout mutual and 
lialanced force reductions fMliFR) in 
Europe At 'the last minute, henvever, 
he reopened the question of a broader 
paretic ipation in these MIBPR talks The 
sensible suggestion from the Nato side 
had been to restrict full participation 
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to st^es which have forces in central 
Europe. But Russia has backed 
Rumanian and Bulgarian demands for 
seats , and after a week of fruitless 
wrangling, it further confused matters 
by getting the Hungarians, who had 
been invited as full participants, to 
offer to accept the semi-detached status 
that “ flank ” countries would have in 
iJie conference structure proposed by 
Nato. 'Fhese Danuhian variations on 
musical chains have prevented any 
actual discussion of fozee cuts being 
started at all—which was doubtless 
what they were meant 'i!o do. 

Britain and China 

Nice of you, but... 

It was a bright idea for the Clhinese 
lo say they were thinking of buying 
those Hamers from Britain, but CJiou 
Kn-lai is a more innocent man than lie 
generally looks if he is counting on it 
coming to an actual sale. 'I'hc lenipta- 
tion lor Hawker-Siddele>, the makers 
of the Hamer, and for the British 
balance of payments is obvious enough. 
If the C’.hiiiese took a-io of these air¬ 
craft - “ more like 'j^yO than one '* is 
what they iiave said they are interested 
in—they could be paying out some¬ 
thing like £35om. If they went in tor 
the full deal of spare.s and .support 
ecjuipmenl and training in the use of 
this very unorthodox fighting plane, 
that could add another £3om. I'he 
Harrier, which can take off from a 
road or the right sort of held, is one 
of Britain's last good bets m the air¬ 
craft market. It would be nice to get 
the sales boost the Chinese order would 
briiiu:, quite apart from all that money. 

'1 he interest was made clear three 
weeks ago when a Chinese delegation, 
on a tn}i around various aircraft com¬ 
panies, was given a description of the 
jimip-jet at Hawker’s and saw it fly. 
But the company cannot formally ask 
the British Ciovernment whedier an 
export licence would be issued for tlie 
sale until the Chinese say they want 
to open firm negotiations. And they 
are unlikely to do that until they have 
had .some kind of hint, at government 
level, that tlie answer would be yc.s 
When Lord Carrington, the Defence 
Secretary, was asked about it in Tokyo 
on ^Vedne.sday, he said he would not 
rule out the sale. On the same day tlie 
Foreign Office in London said there 
were obvious difficulties about it. 

There are indeed. The present 
Cliiiiese government, with Chou En-lai 
as prime minister, is being remarkably 
co-operative towards the west because 
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Let’s not tump straight up this one 


it IS frightened of Russia. But neither 
the 74-veai-old Chou, nor China's need 
of western friends, i.s going to last for 
ever. 'I'he more niilitunt element in 
Chinese politics, the one that pioduced 
the cultural revolution only half a 
dozen years ago, may trv to reassert 
itself some lime in the 1970s. 'I’lio 
Harrier is an admirable plane for the 
.small-scale wars around China's bord¬ 
ers that a more militant Clunese 
goveriinient might want to .support , 
<ind its life-span is longer than the 
probable duration of Chinese modera¬ 
tion. 

If Britain wants to, it can shuffle 
of! the responsibility to Cocorn, the 
Nato co-ordinating committee that is 
supposed to rule on sales of .sucli things 
to communist countries. But it would 
lie more straightforward to sav that, 
however mucli Bniaiii may be templed 
to imitate the sell-it-to-aiiybody 
a])proach of France, there are limits ■ 
and selling a large number of very' 
efficient figliting machir»es to one of the 
two great communist powers would 
break them. 

Missiles _ 

... and a star to 
steer her by _ 

One of the Royal Navy’s submarine- 
launched missiles under test at Cape 
Kennedy wandered off course this week 
and had lo be destroyed. History' likes 
Its little tricks, for this occurred only 
a few days after Mr Heath had dis¬ 
cussed the future of Biitain’s nuclear 
deterrent with President Nixon and 
only a few days before Lord Carrington 
publishes the latest of his white papci"s 
on defence policy. 

This is the right time for the British 
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numbers are, the simultaneous translation service 
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A few minutes from Orly and Montparnasse, 
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Opportunities 
fcH* advancement... 

. . . await godhead companies able to 
take advantage of first-class growth 
conditions in Kingston upon Hull, 
a key location in future E.H.C. 
trading patterns. 

Applications are invited from 
industrial and commercial concerns 
who can make effective use of prime 
sites in a major city possessing a 
high-quality work-force, fully- 
developed supporting services, and 
excellent docks facilities providing 
regular over-night links with 
continental ports. 

Kingston upon Hull, situated on the 
north bank of the Humber estuary 
about mid-way between London and 
Edinburgh on Britain’s east coast, 
has a centuries-old tradition of 
trade with European nations. 

Many national and international 
companies are already firmly 
established in the city. 

Now is the time to join them 
in one of Britain’s principal future 
growth areas. 

All applications will be dealt with 
in strict confidence. 

Further information obtainable from: 

Ian R. Holden, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
City and County of Kingston upon Hull, 
Guildhall, Kingston upon Hull, 
Yorkshire, HUl 2AA 
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caiiinet to In: thinkintr about what it 
wants to do with its Polaris force 
For one the Ant'lo-AnieiK an 

iiuilcar agreement roin«'s uji for re¬ 
newal this year. For anotlier, the 
Russians m the latest round of the 
stratecric arms liinitation t.iiks (Sait) 
may well press the Anirticans to 
restrict the lv]>e oi missiles arid the 
kind of kiiovsahoiit wariieads the\ 
hand over to Biiiairi 'f'fie eahinet has 

thff'e h/o.id c hoK es 

I'lisi. lJiit.nn (ould ret.on the present 
Polaris \-; mi'^siles 1 with a i.m';e of 
a,8()o miles) and tlieir ]Mrsent triple 
vsarlieads now litted m four suh- 
maiine<>, each .irrnr^d with i(i missiles 
riiis IS the < heapesi course '1 he 
Bntish-made I^olans waiheads lal! in 
a li'dil, narrow and pied.ctahle vhi'-lei 
Blit 'iludii*. show that some of iheiii 
(oiild evi 11 penetrate the anti-imssile 
deleiife^ aiouiid Moscow whuh Russia 
IS entitled i(» retain iindei last year's 
Sail a^ieenient , ami lh.‘\ could liit 
nian\ oilier important la»t;ets that Jiave 
iKj such piotec tion. 

Second, as a <ompioini>e, Both 111 
icet and t‘lle» tl\'ene‘s^, But.1111 coulil 
keep till* presi lit irnssiles hut ti\ to 
inipio\e then warlfMch h\' iiiiikinf; 
them mullijile mdepeiidenlK laii'eted 
i<“-entr\ s'elniles fMn\s^, e.ic h w.ii- 
head of whuh lat] he stei*red on to a 
separ.ite (ar*»ei lake die fii-t (our-ne, 
till (oiilil he ! onihineil with tin* 
huild.ii" 1*1 a filth suhiiianiie 

I'lmd, th*' British 1 ould, loi ifiii'diK 
il*)Vn pel suhmaiine. convert then 
sLihni.jnnt*s t(» (’airv Poseidon llllsaie^ 
and liuv these missile^ fioin tiu 
Art.ei.i aiiN But die Bntisli would 
have lo iiiaki liien own warheads, 
altlioiedi lelymu »)ii ihe Aininuans to 
provide them witli the know-how |*he 
Xinemaiis fit Mirv‘ to then Poseidori 
ini'*ales iwlinh also have .1 raien’ <»! 

'' h'Ki mile > 'I'he nurnhei oi warheads 
Ml them is usiiallv put at in, hut il 
ia*i he as loeli .e 14. m( liidnie riecovs 
Betaine ihi Poseidon is hii*yer llnm 
the Polaris this is vurrenllv the most 
‘•Hr'tee wav nf i!ii])rovine Bniain's 
ihtMietn Ir 1 .p,, j|„. inost fostlv 

* -osi .s iMi il.#‘ oiilv comideration 
hn the 1 ahinn I |u- tiisr and second 
loaiscs woi.i'i I'll leave tlie dooi ajai 
for \n‘do-l ;i*n€ uiulc'ar < o-ctper.iiion 
(ahoiii wlihij Mi lleaih was so 
eloiiuenl hefoie Britain cnteied the 
'Pile tiiiid choiie would pioh 
ahiv' slam that dooi Nor is tlie ikiv> 
as keen tin a Poseidon refit as sonic 
American coniinentators apiieai to 
helieve, for it wonders w'hat other 
developments nii)y:ht have to he tfiven 
up for the missile's sake. 


Rfiodesia 

Stories of 
settlement 

PHOM OUtR SAllSBfURY 'CCyRReSPONDBNT 

Five appearances on radio and televi¬ 
sion bv Mr Ian Smith in about as many 
weeks reflect his advisers' recojjintion 
that he has developed a credibility gap 
Such has been tlie decline in coiifi- 
deiKC m Ills admi rust rat ion that it has 
been .i < ase of a'll hands to the pumps. 

Ill the past such apix^arances have 
heen enormously successful but tins 
time there liave been two cliflerences 
Fust, liie RhcKlesiaii elector ale appears 
miK'li moiY* sceptical of hi. Icadcrsfiip 
than at any time in his nme-vear prime 
miiiistershijr. No lorii’cr aie the voters 
prepared, it would seem, lo aceejit his 
assurances without question, 1 he claim 
that Africans sup[)orted fits troveni 
inent was destroyed hy the Pearce 
rejroit last year, confidence in the 
countiv's seciiijtv has heen replaced 
l>v daniaitimr .tdiiiLssions of a break- 
(fovvn ID security m ]>arts of the north¬ 
east , and now wnthin iiours of his 
sl.itemeni last w'eek that he had been 
'jiveii assurance's bv Zainbi.i's Piesident 
K.mml.i about the ending of 
’juernila attacks over the Zaiiibe/i, a 
Rhodesian fisherman has been 
mac hnic‘-i>uniied to death from aeross 
the rive I It is siiiail wonder tliat 
Rliofiesians have beeuii to look 
serioiislx foi a pohtic'al alternative 
The sec'ond development is the 
emergence ot a party tliat, on the 
showing of Its fiist SIN months, IcKiks 
more likely to challenge M‘ri(iuslv the 
Rhodesian front's riumofioly of the 
while elc'c tcuan* than anv other fmined 
in itie past decade, l^he new RlvKlc*sia 
party stands to the left of the Front, 
hut only rnarginalK so, and in ifie 
eves of black nationalists there is jrro- 
balrlv not much to cluxise between 
them. Rut the new parts promise's lo 
b*' les*. devious than die Front 

It stands against racial discriinina- 
iion ill die public sector, although it 
admits that it would letani racia'i 
segregation in ic-Mciential areas, and la 
govemriient-owned scluKils ancJ hospi¬ 
tals. It IS sharjrly cntical of the petty 
apartheid legislation iha;t the Fioni 
introduced m the last sitting of ihf 
Rhodesian paxliameiit, saying that it 
was hypocris> to sign the settlemem 
proposa's in Novcini^ei, 1971, and 
follow this up with legislation clearly 
at odds with the terms only a year 
latrr. Tt stands for a return to the pre- 
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i()6i srtuation, w'hcMi RluKlesia had a 
common voters’ roll with—and here 
again the new parly is exceedingly 
liaiik- higii franchise qualifications. 

Rut the party face.s three- major 
oljs-taclcs It needs a leader Mr .Mian 
Savorv, Us chief spokesman, 'i(*eius die 
obvious c'aiididate but be is far from 
being everyone's choice. Second, if die- 
past IS anv guide, Rhodesia's electorate 
will tend to drift rightwards. I’hird, 
there is Mr Smith's possible trump 
bis hope of doing a deal with Rirtain 
over die impIemc*ntation of the 
Novembei, 1971, settlement proposals 
For the past nine months lie has been 
working cjuietly to this end and today 
Salisbury' is alive with rumours of 
Rri>tisb emiss’anes and new eflorts 10 
settle die clisjrute before the Ccunmon- 
wf'alth's leacleis assemble in Canada 
in August. Already Sir Max Aitken's 
man—who plav'ed his part in the run¬ 
up to the last negotiations—is in 
Salisbury and African pro-settlement 
.Spokesmen are jirepaiing to set out 
for London to say diat African opmior. 
fias changed. 

'Fhene arc stones in Salisbury that 
some kind of opinion poll, proposed 
but never carried out by the Pearce 
commission, may be the veliicle used 
to change Lord Pearce’s embarrassing 
verdict. On die face of it, none of this 
would seem likely to hold water in the 
House of Commons, let alone in the 
United Nations Security Council, 
unless the anti-settlement Afncan 
National Council, led by Bishop 
Muzorewa, gave its approval. At the 
moment, that js out of the question 
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Chairman’s Review by Sir Albert Robinson 


During the past twelve rnuntlis them has been a major cxpan 
Sion of the activities of your company and a revision ot many 
important aspects of its alTairs. We have acquired significant new 
assets; our refining and marketing agiecmenis have bceii re 
negotiated to advantage, wc have gone a long wav towaids rest or 
mg our share of the platinum market to a satisfaclory level, wc have 
entered into contracts foi the supply of substantial quantities of 
platinum group metals to the automobile industry, we liaxc 
embarked on a major expansion of production. All of this is in 
marked and satislactoiy contrast to the somewhat sombie piciuic 
1 had to present to shareholders twelve months ago 


RK NKGOTIATION Oh AGREEMENTS 

Alter prolonged negotiations the platinum assets of Anglo 
American Corporation ol South Aftican Limited, General Mining 
&, Finance Corporation Limited and Rand Mines Limited -known 
collectively as the Consortiun.- and the platinum assets of certain 
associates, were acquiied in exchange for an indirect participation 
of approximately 24'\> in the enlarged equity of Kustenberg in the 
form of ncwlv created shares in the Union Platinum Mining Coin 
pany Limited This acquisition enabled Rustenburg to conclude 
direct sales agrccniLnts with hngclhard Minerals and Chemicals 
Corporation in place of ihc former agreements in terms of which 
Rustenburg supplied Engelhard through the Consortium The new 
agreements arc preferable in every majoi respect to the old arrange 
ments and will enable vour company to plan the production and 
marketing of its platinum group metals in a more efficient inannei. 
These agreements weic accommodated by a revision of the 
marketing agreement between Rustenburg and its sole marketing 
agent, Johnson, Matthcy & Co Linuicd. The acquisition from the 
Consortium of extensive rnineial rights to platinum group metals, 
many of which are in close proximity to Rustenburg's existing 
rights will assist your Company in future years to exploit its 
mineral resources more effectively Ihc reserves of platinum now 
exceed 260 million ounces 

The refining agrcemcni between Rustenburg and Johnson 
Matthey has also been rc-negotialed. As a result, Matthey Rusten 
burg Refiners (Proprietary) Limited was formed. This is a jointly 
owned South African company that treats and refines in South 
Africa and in the United Kingdom all material produced by 
Rustenburg. It is considered that the rationalisation resulting fiom 
the formation of Matthey Rustenburg Retineis will lead to signifi¬ 
cant economics and improved efficiencies in the processing of 
Rustenburg's mine output. 

ACCOUNTS 

At R36.IM, net revenue from sales was some 50% higher 
than the figure for the previous year, largely as a consequence of 
an increase of about one-third in the volume of sales of platinum. 
Pre-tax profit showed a corresponding matenal improvement to 


R32. IM compared wilh R2.1 OM achieved in 1^)71 which,expressed 
in tcims ol a latc per share, W'crc R2h I and R?6 respectively. 
Ihese figures slmw an improsement despite the incn'use in capital 
arising from the acquisition ol the plaliiuiiii inieicMs of the Con 
soriium Ihc lull bcncfirs ol that acquisition, w'hieh will consist 
chiefly in nnpiovcd pioduclion and marKctiiig ellicicneics and the 
icteniion of royalties and discounts (hat would otherwise have been 
for the account ot certain ol the vendois, will he felt in the tiituic 1 
am confident that the aequisition of the ConsoiiiLinrs platinum 
interests will in due couise result in higher levels of earnings per 
share than might otherwise have been attained 

After providing R12 9M for taxation and traiislciring an 
amount i»f R9.7M from general reserve, profits available lor appro¬ 
priation amounted to K28 9M conipaicd with R9.0M lor the 
previous year After rc,serviiig R40(),()(K) for loan portion ol normal 
tax, there remained a balance of K28 5M. of which R9 KM was 
paid in dividends and K J K 7 was applied in the rmunemg of expen 
diturc on capital account 

Capital expenditure in excess ol funds provided by share 
holdeis amounted to R42 5M at the beginning of the 1972 financial 
year During the ycai, fuither capital expenditure of R4 2M was 
incurred and assets valued at R.^K.5M were acquired from the 
Consortium and its associates. These amounts totalled RK5 2M,of 
which R38()M was financed by an increase in capital and KIS 7M 
was financed by profits tiansferred to capital ie*-crve The balance 
ol R28 5M, being the short appropriation on capital account at 
31st August, 1972, was funded bv means of loans of R27.2M and 
RI 3M from the company^ cash rcsoui ces 

THE PLATINUM MARKET DURING 1972 
During the Hist two thirds of the I<>72 financial yeai, trading 
conditions weic similar to those experienced during the preceding 
yeai Sales to industrial uscis continued at a low ebb and demand 
was buoyed only by increased sales of platinum in the Japanese 
market. Intense competition was experienced from other pioducers, 
notably from the Russians, who sold metal at prices well below the 
Rustenburg price oi U.S.Sl 20 pci ounce ruling at the time 

iTom May, 1972, onwards a pronounced impiovcinent in 
demand tor platinum developed w'hich, in its early stages, led to a 
shaip ''ISC in prices on the bree Market and the New York Mcrcan 
tile Exchange The Russians increased their selling price for 
platinum and, on 17lh July. 1972. Rustenburg raised its price to 
U.S.$13() per ounce, which price had obtained for a considci able 
period prior to February. 1971. when it was reduced in order to 
meet severe competition The increased demand lui the metal is to 
some extent attributable to improved economic conditions in the 
leading industrial nations but the mam cause has been the con 
tinued upsurge in Japanese consumption of platinum Another 
important factor has been a growing conviction on th * pun of con 
sumers and speculators that platinum will be used in significant 
quantities by the automobile industry for the purification of 

Continued overleaf 
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exhaust emissions Ihis has prompted consumers to replenish 
inventories which had been run down during the recent depression 
in the platinum market and to some extent has caused speculators 
to build up iheir positions in the metal 

The quantity ol Rustenburg platinum sold during the year 
exceeded the previous voai's sales by about one third. I his 
increase was due to the \ii>orous international sales campaign based 
on u moTC flexible marketing policy introduced in December, 1971, 
and also lo ihe rnarked improvement in demand from the second 
quariei ol 1972 Salc'^ ol associated plutmum group metals during 
the yciif also showed an improvement over levels achieved during 
the previous vear Ihe increased sales ol platinum and othei metals 
were el lee ted in most ol the major industrial countries due to the 
factors that I have mentioned and also due to the successful cHorts 
ol Johnson Matthey and their agents A special tribute must be 
paid t4) 'lanak.'i Kikin/okii kogyo K K. of Tokyo, who are agents 
ol lohns4)n Matthey m the important and rapidly guiwing 
Japanese niaikct Then outstanding efforts resulted in a significant 
increase m sales in Japan that contributed materially to our 
impiov'.d icsults in the year under review 


GFNKKAL INDUSTRIAL DEMAND 
Although elTorls by indusuial users to economise in their con 
sumption of platinum will continue, Johnson Matthey and 
Kustenbiiig believe that geneial industrial demand, which re 
covered strongly during 1972. w'lll grow steadily during the next 
few years 

It IS anticipated that the oil industiy will install additional 
ictoniiing eapacity to eounteiact the adverse cITect on octane 
ratings of the de leading ol gasoline which is now required by the 
L.nviroiinienlal Piotcclion Agency This would increase the indus 
try's demand foi platinum catalysts The demand for platinum in 
Japan is ex fueled to ctintmue at a high level It is difTieult to assess 
the extent to which the ini|x*ndjng liberalisation of gold imports 
into Japan may lesult in a subsiituiion ot gold for platinum in the 
jewellery mdustix but the general expectation is that this will not 
prose sigiijfk‘ani. Platinum is used in catalysts tor the pharmaccu 
lical industry and it is anliLipaled lh.it this use w'lll grow Platinum 
catalysts are also being installed in increasing numbers lor the 
control of noxious fumes cmiitea hv a wide range ot industries, 
.iltliough this imtlct is unlikely to become substantial until legisla 
lion L.tlling tor a severe icduelion ot gaseous industrial cnMssions 
IS gcneially enacted Kescaich and development continues on a 
vaiieiy new applications lor the metal that include the use ol 
plalmum in fuel cells, in the control and abatement ot water pollu 
lion, and in the contiol systems of nucleai rcaclois Platinum is 
also lx mg used by leading medical research centres in the United 
Slates and the United Kingdom foi the experimenial treatment ol 
cancer The lesults of this research to date are encouraging and 
acci'rdinglx Riisieiibiirg will continue to suppc^it these cHorts by 
inaV me gi.ims a\ail..hie 

LDRRENT SALKS 

Ihe platinum maiket has lemaincd firm during the current 
financial yeai. Ihe pi ice ol Russian metal and prices on the Free 
Market and the Nrw York Mercantile Exchange have fluctuated 
somewhat but lia\e been consistently above the Rustenburg price 
of U.S.S I .^0 per ounce I he indications aic that Rustenburg's sales 
this yeai will he lot less than the level i>f sales achieved during 
the past financial yeai 

POTENTIAL DEIVUND OF IHE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
During the past nine months u has become increasingly clear 


that platinum group metals will probably have a major role to play 
in the purification of automobile exhaust emissions. Since May, 
1972. when the Environmental Protection Agency in Washington 
reiccted the requests of American automobile manufacturers for a 
year's deferment of the prescribed emission standards, four auto¬ 
mobile companies have entered into contracts for the purchase 
of platinum group metals: 

(i) On 10th July, 1972, it was announced that the Ford 
Motor Company had signed an agreement with Engelhard 
for the use of Engelhard's platinum catalytic converter fc^r 
not less than of Ford's requirements for such con¬ 

verters during model years 1975 to 1977 inclusive. Subse 
qucntly, Matthey Bishop Incorporated, a subsidiary of 
Johnson Matthey operating in the United States, secured a 
contract with Ford in terms of which it will be the second 
source of supply of converter units to that company. Rusten 
burg made the.se contracts possible by undertaking to supply 
Imgelhard for Lord's total requirements up to 500,000 ounces 
of platinum per annum for each of the three model years. 1 
would remind shareholders that the Ford contract does not 
incorporate financial guarantees and can be cancelled at any 
time without penalty This unconditional oflcr of material by 
Rustenburg early in 1971 was considered at the time to be a 
reasonable and essential business risk if platinum was to be 
used for emission contiol purposes. Events since have con 
firmed that it played a major part in the development of 
platinum catalysts by catalyst manufacturers and in their 
acceptance by the automobile mdu.stry. 

(li) It was reported in September, 1972, that the Chrysler 
Corporation had concluded an agreement with the Russians 
for the supply of 100,000 ounces of palladium during 1973, 
and It IS believed that an option has been secured to purchase 
a similar quantity in 1974. 

(Ill) In November, 1972, Rustenburg concluded an agreement 
with the Toyota Motor Company m terms of which Toyota 
will purchase platinum group metals to satisfy the major por 
lion of Its requirements for the model years 1975 to 1977. 
The contract incorjMirates satisfactory financial guarantees. 

(iv) On 11th December, 1972. it was announced tnai Impalu 
Platinum Limited and General Motors Corporation had signed 
an agreement in terms of which Impala would suppiv to 
General Motors 300,000 ounces of platinum and 120,(XX) 
ounces of palladium per annum during the ten year period 
1974 to 1983. 

It IS also encoui aging to note that the recently published 
regulations of the Environmental Protection Agency require all 
gasoline stations in the United States to carry at least one grade 
of lead-free gasoline by 1st July, 1974, and call for a progressive 
reduction in the lead content of all other grades of gasoline during 
the period 1st Januaiy, 1975, to 1st January, 1978. This develop 
ment is welcomed by platinum producers as the leaded gasolines 
currently in use tend progressively to poison noble metal catalytic 
converters and so reduce their efTective life to an unacceptable 
extent. 

A further encouraging development is the recent announce 
ment by the Japanese Tran.sport Ministry that it will enforce new 
limits on automobile exhaust emissions from 1st April, 1973, as an 
interim step loward.s standards for 1975 and 1976 that arc expected 
to be comparable with those specified in the United States 1970 
Clean Air Amendments Act. It remains probable that certain of the 
European countnes wall introduce similar regulations in due course. 

Rustenburg continues to negotiate with the leading automobile 
companies to supply platinum group metals for exhaust emission 
control purposes. These emissions may be grouped under two head¬ 
ing, namely, Hydrocarbon/Carbon Monoxide (HC/CO) and 
Nitrous Oxide (NOx). The Environmental Protection Agency has 
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laid down stringcnl regulations lor the control of exhaust emissions 
in respect of HC/CO for 1 Q75 model automobiles and in respect of 
NOx emissions for 1976 model automobiles 

Taking into account our current industrial and automohilc 
commitments, and after making allowance for the long lead lime 
to produce new refined platinum from oui expanding facilities, 
sharehulde.s should understand that it will prove dilTicult for us to 
supply additional quantities ol metal ior HC/CO converters for 
1975 model automobiles should major quantities be required over 
and above those for which contracts have been signed. We arc con 
stantly in touch with the automobile manufacturers and they arc 
well informed as to Kustenburg's position 

Insofar as NOx emissions are concerned, reseat ch and 
development continues. The platinum group metals are scemingl> 
favoured for this purpose. If they are used, the materials will be 
required from mid 1975 for the 1976 model year. These require 
ments could approximate the substantial quantities that will be used 
to control HC/CO emissions. Rustenburg is well placed to compete 
for these additional contracts and has the ability to expand its 
productive capacity to levels substantially greater than the 
currently planned 1.525 million ounces per annum if orders, in 
corporating suitable guarantees, are received warranting such 
further expansion Once again time is of the essence of diesc con 
tracts and manufacturers arc aware that orders must be placed 
without delay. 

Although, as I have indicated, the market for automobile 
exhaust control systems presents considerable opportunities to 
platinum producers, the risks arc commensurate. It seems likely 
that the automobile companies will be able to achieve further 
significant reductions in the level of pollutants by means of engine 
modifications and it remains possible that efficient non catalytic 
systems or catalytic systems that are not based on platinum group 
metals may be developed. Furthermore, even if one assumes that 
converters employing platinum group metals continue to be, as they 
are at present, the leading contender in the field, it is not possible 
at this stage to form reliable estimates of the additional quantincs 
of platinum that rray be required by the automobile industry 
either m the near future or in the longer term Among the many 
factors that obscure this question arc the uncertainty regarding the 
use of platinum for the control of NOx emissions, the possible com¬ 
binations of platinum with other platinum group metals for u.se in 
catalytic converters, the probability that in time the quantity of 
platinum group metals per converter will be reduced as a result of 
improvements in technologv; and the possible impact on the 
demand for newly mined metals of the iccyclmg of secondary 
metals recovered from used converters. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 

Rustenburg's policies are to ensure that the needs of its 
general industnal and automobile customers will be met in full, 
to continue its endeavours to promote the use of platinum group 
metals by the automotive industry, and to produce refined metal at 
competitive cost to guarantee the company's ability to meet com 
petition both now and in the event of there being an excess of 
supply over demand in the future. This could be the case if there is 
a downturn in the world's economy or if the automobile industry 
were to cut back its requirements or abandon platinum in favour of 
alternative methods of exhaust emission control. Hence the impor 
tance to Rustenburg of normal industrial s!ilf*x. We enjoy the largest 
percentage share of this market and intend to do all that is neces 
sary to maintain it. 

To meet the anticipated needs of tlie industrial and new auto¬ 
mobile markets, the board decided in October 1972, to rein.state 
the programme of expansion of the Rustenburg and Union sections 
to 1.3m ounces per annum that was initialed in 1970 and shortly 


afterwards suspended due to adverse niaikct condilions li is 
cx|iecled that this rale of output will be achieved by ihc end of 
1973 F'urtliermorc, the board iiiithonscd picpaiaiioiis lor an 
additional expansion of capacity involving the opening of a new 
mine some 30 kilometres north west of Union section I now wish 
to inform shareholders ihai it has been decided to open this mine, 
to be knows as the Amandclbult section, with an initial capacity 
of 225,000 ounces of platinum per annum. I'hc proposed lease 
area will incorporate the mineral rights of several farms, one of 
which, Schildpadncsl, is owned by Potgictersrust Platinums 
I.milled It has been agreed that a royalty ol 12 will be paid to that 
company in respect of Schildpadncst's contribution to Xmandelbult's 
taxable profits. 

The expendituics on capital account that will be incurred 
during the current and succeeding three financial years will 
amount to R97M, which includes a factor for piobahle cost 
c«-calation calculated at the rate of pci annum. Part of the 
expenditure relates to (he completion ol the expansion to 1.3M 
ounces per annum which programme was siis|xrndcd in 1970 and 
f-einslated in 1972. A further part is requiieJ lor noimal on 
running capital expenditure and the balance is in respect of new 
works including the establishment costs ot the new mine It is 
anticipated that R17M will be spent in the current linuiicial year 
It IS the present intention of the board to finance these expendi 
turcs from intcinully generated lunds and from loans The existing 
level of loan facilities, amounting to R42M, should he adequate 
for this purpose. To align treatment and refining capacity with the 
planned capacity of the mines, Matihcy Rustenburg Refiners will 
need to expand its facilities at an estimated cost of R3()M of which 
RIOM will be spent in the current financial year This cost includes 
a provision for facilities to replace (he treatment and refining 
capacity previously provided hy pjigclliard for the production of 
1K0,0()0 ounces per annum of refined platinum us (he foimei con¬ 
tract for this purpose has now been terminated It also includes part 
of the suspended 1970 programme which has now been re¬ 
activated. It IS planned to raise funds for Mallhey Rustenburg 
Refiners' expansion by long term loans flic cost of the expanded 
facilities will be rccovcicd by Matthcy Rustenburg Refiners in 
the normal way through the charges levied against Rustenburg for 
Its treatment and refining services 

Earlier in this review 1 emphasised the risks associated with 
the new market for automobile emission control systems. For 
these reasons I wish to a.ssure sharehokk rs that the pi ogress of the 
expansion progiamme will at all times be subject to close scrutiny, 
alteration, and even significanl curtailment if necessary, in the 
light of developments in technologv and changes in the market 
place To this end. the planning and implementation of the expan 
sion programme will be earned out in such a manner that, if 
adverse market conditions should develop, expenditure on 
capital works may be pruned drastically, thus minimising the 
po.ssibility ot over expenditure on non productive facilities We 
have to expand to secure new business but wc must be ready to cut 
back if the ultimate demand proves less than we have rca.son to 
anticipate at present. On the other hand if additional large auto 
mobile orders arc secured that entail an expansion beyond the 
figure of I 525M ounces per annum, this can be done The Aman 
dclbull section has been designed to permit of a rapid expansion 
from the proposed production rate of 225,000 ounces, to some 
675,000 ounces |icr annum. If even further expansion is required 
in the future, the reserves in the area are adequate for the 
purpose. Although production at the Rustenburg and Union 
sections can be expanded beyond the target ol 1.3M ounces per 
annum now planned, it is considered that this is the most cfficTeni 
and economic maximum rate for these two sections So, it is 
Amandelbult that will provide the flexibility to enable us to react 
promptly to any future changes in demand. 
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DIVIDI.NDS 

If the markL'tii^i and tedinieal assumptKiiis on which the 
expansion pro^ruiniiic is based .11 e icasonablv accurate, I anticipate 
a progressive increase in di\idend distnbutions during the next few 
years. As regards the mi rent rmancial year, unless significant 
changes occiii beli\eeii nov and the end ol August. 1^73 it is likely 
that the total disiiihiiiuMi will Ik some .SO"n highci than theRS^b 
per share distiibined la'll >eai 


niKIXTOKA ris: 

Ml P R Wilton has recently been appointed deputy chair 
man o\ the board Ibis appointment is well descived His know 
ledge ol the mining industry and his excellent relationship w'lth our 
agents and eiisiomers h«ive piosed ot great beiiclit to the company 
Ihe managing director, Mr P l‘. Relief, and thediiecior ol inaikct 
ing. Ml k W Maxwell, have gi\cn outstanding service and I 
should like to expres.^ in> appreciation. Mi Maxwell has now 
retuiiicii lo .lohaiineshuig alter spending sonic years abroad. 

Mi I) H Stevenson, who is the executive direetoi in charge 
ot Johannesburg C'onsolidateil Investment's finance division, was 
'ccenllv appointed a diiector ol Rustenburg and a member ol the 
P.xcciitivc coiiiniiltcc I his appointment w'lll add to the strength 
ol Ihe I'xecutive management team of your company. 

Messrs I P Cush, N C Olficei, A C Petersen and J 
Ogilvie fhompson were appointed to the board during 1972 1 
wckoiiu these iiev\ directors whose appoiiuments, together with 


those already on the board, give representation to five leading 
mining finance houses, namely Johnnies as managing house, Anglo 
American, Barlow Rand, General Mining and Gold Fields. This is 
a powerful combination of interests whose expertise and support 
will be available to assist m the future development of vour 
company. 

GENERAL 

I would like to thank oui customers foi their support We 
shall continue to oiler prompt and efficienL service through Johnson 
Matthey. their agents and our own marketing division, with the 
obiect ot strengthening and expanding oui relationship with 
consumers. 

The gcneial manager, the mine managers and all our 
employees deserve our special thanks foi their service dunng the 
past year We were obliged to cut back and expand production in 
changing market cii cunistanccs that created abnormal sit esses and 
difficulties. However, they were ovcicomc by the loyally and 
dedication of our employees, for which wc arc grateful. 

1'be head olTice stafi' and consulting engineers made a major 
contribution to the recovery achieved during the year under review 
Many tiavclled great distances and all worked long hours and at 
limes under great strain in the process of re-ncgotiating our 
various agreements and 111 search of new business I should like 
10 thank all concerned for then unstinted efforts 
Johannesburg 
14th February, 1973. 


POTGIETERSRUST PLATINUMS LIMITED 
UNION PLATINUM MINING COMPANY LIMITED 
WATERYAL (RUSTENBURG) PLATINUM MINING CO., LTD 

(Each incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


1 he Hoaids ot iJircciois ol the above mcniioncd companies draw attention ol a Smtcmcnt by the Chairman of Rustenburg Platinum Mines 
Lamitcd, the text of which is published above 

'Ihe Annual (iencral Meetings ol the under inciuioned companies will he licld on 'luesday. 27th February, 1973, at the places and at the 
times staled below 


Kustciiburg Platinum Mines Limited 

C'onsohdated Building, 

C'orner Fox and Hai rison Streets, 
Johannesburg 

9 15 a.m. 

l^oigietcisi usi Platinums Limited 

Consolidated Building, 

Corner Fox and Harrison Streets, 
Johannesburg 

9.30 a.m. 

U'lion Plaiinuni Mining Company Limned 

Consohdated Building, 

Corner Fox and Harrison Streets, 
Johannesburg 

12 noon 

Water va! iRiistenbuigl Plaiinum Mining Company, Limited 

Gold Fields Building, 

75 Fox Street, 

Johannesburg. 

2.30 p.m. 


Copies of ihc above Statement are obtainable from 
BARNATO BROTHr'RS LIMITED, 27 AUSTIN FRIARS, IX)NDON EC2N 2EY. 
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CRITTALL-HOPE ENGINEERING LIMITED 
has acquired 50% of the capital of VOYER & CIE 

Our Financial Services Department initiated 
this transaction and served as financial adviser to 
CRITTALL-HOPE ENGINEERING LIMITED 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


In Perth a fantastic 
Sheraton Hotel opens Marchl 



TIk* sparkling ShoraUm-Perth Hot(‘1. In the 
heart of the financial and eommcndal districts. 
Near all the major attractions, 15 minutes 
from the oc('an and airj)ort. 

Spectju'ulai' views of the Swan River, 

KinKs Rark and the Darling Rang('s. Swimming 
lK)ol and health club. Specialty restaurant. 

A lounge, three bars and exciting discotheque. 
t>)mi)leU‘ convention facilities. 

For reservations, in the United Kingdom,ask 
oiXTatoi- for FREEFONE 2067. 

Ui- hav(‘ your travel agent call. 




l^i»'aton>Pei1hHotd[ 


SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIOF .SERVICE OT HI 

PERTHW A.AUSTRALIA 
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ACrosscnier 
site putsvou 
right in the middle of 

the biggest and richest 

industrial conurbations 
outside America! 


M62 

(completed 1973) 
LIVERPOOL & 
MERSEYSIDE 


You're ambitious In an expanding distributive or light industry MOPTM^feiurc 

You need to reach bigger markets in an even shorter time 

„ AND SCOTLAND 

Crossover I 

The point where the M6 crosses the M62 is Crossover 
In the angles of these nation-shrinking motorways are the 
supersiles You're less than an hour from the 15 million 
consumers, the factories, shops and supermarkets, of the 
Midlands, Yorkshire. Manchester, Livorpnol and the rich 
central Lancashire conurbation 

Crossover is Warrington 

a New Town with a growing population and a fine record of 
labour relations Skilled workers abound 

There are good places to live 

The pretty villages around Warrington contain some 
delightful homes and new building in thr town has made many 
fine estates available 

Some capital advantages 

Crossover is an 'intermediate' development area so you can 
claim 20% of the cost of building your factory on a site 
from 1 to 30 acres leased to you for 99 years Or you can lease 
a ready-built factory for up to 21 years, which is as big as your 
needs f rom 720 square metres (7,747 sq ft) all the way up 
to 5,184‘square metres (55,780 sq ft) These are on the site 
we call Grange on the mam Manchester road - A57 - with 
direct access to the M6 via interchange 21 
We offer e planning package 

Relocation at Crossover is a trouble-free administrative exercise We can 
supply a complete service of site survey, civil engineering, financial advice, 
architecture, planning negotiation and any other forms of specialised 
professional assistance, as a package tailored to your precise requirements 

Watalk your language 

If you think you're ready to Crossover, we want to talk to you 
Ring Brian Standivan, the Chief Estates Officer You'll find 
him very helpful.'Phone . 

Warrington (0925} 36551 WarringtOn 

New Town 
Development 
Corporation 

80 Sankey Street, PO Box 49, Warrington,WA1 1 SR, England. 
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TfiB BooNOKiar rsBRir/uty 17. 1973 


'R)kaiis 

tfaec£^tal 

ofJ;^)an. 

When you ^et iicqudinteci with [okai Bank, you'll necessarily become acquainted with Japan's Tokaidu megalopolis. That’s 
where lok.ii Bank maintains the lion's share ol its over 200 domestic olfices. 

The lokaido megalopolis m the heart ol japan, with Tokyo on the northern end and Osaka on the south, is an 
indusirial/fmanLial/shipping region unparalleled in any other country It is as if New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Birmingham anrl Southern Calilornia were all located within 400 miles of each other. 

Not only did lokai Bank get its name Irom the Fokaido region, it’s also where we get oui capital. Wc are most active in the 
most active part of Japan. 

Whiih IS a line thing for you to remember the next lime you have dealings in Japan. Wc knowTokaido like no othci bank. 
Which means we know Japanese business like no other hank 
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Uganda 

The side-effects 
are bad enough 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

Claims of a renewed upsurge of guer¬ 
rilla activity “ inasterbrained from 
'lan/aiiia, and a near confrontation 
With Kenya might he thought suf¬ 
ficient reason for L^gaiida’s IVesidcnt 
Amin to give pause for a few days and 
reflect. Yet tliere seems to be more 
than this behind (ieneral Amin’s recent, 
short-lived, disappearance from jiubhc 
view But all that does seem fairl\ 
certain is that the tioulile with Kenya 
and the action against alleged guer¬ 
rillas are side-eflects of something else. 

I'hc low with Kenya was as much 
due to Kenyan as to Ugandan political 
needs. Last month (ieneral Amin 
accused his “good friend and brother,” 
President Jomo Kenva-lta, of being a 
stumbling lilock to Afritani.sation . were 
It not for Kenyatta, he said, black 
Kenyans would expel the whites and 
Asians who ensla\cd them 'lo make 
matters worse, (General Arnin treated 
Mr Robert Carrs statement on British 
immigration policy as a threat to invade 
Kenya, and solrninly assured Mi 
Kenyatta r>f Ugandan military aid 

"I'liese statements angereil President 
Kenyatta. I'hev touLhed fiini on a raw 
nerve there are mans in Kenya who 
would dearlv love their president to 
follow General Amin's example Popu¬ 
lar pressure lo tins eiui is expected to 
reach a climax wh'Ui the Kenyan 
pailiariient meets in twT) week.s' time 
Thus the stage was set for a Kenyan 



A gruesome ciimex 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

press camfiaign to bring liome to tfie 
Kenyans the less attiactivr side of 
Crencral Amin’s style of rule 

I'hen a week ago a number of 
Kenyan railwaymcn working in 
Uganda fled the country, claiming that 
they left in fear of their lives their 
flight was prompted by tfie uiie\}ilained 
disappearances of sevei.il senior 
oflicials of the East African Communitv 
ill Kampala. The Kenyan fire.ss duly 
weighed m, demanding that Kenyans 
be repatriated from Uganda, anil 
violently attacking General Amin and 
the I Ugandan army 'I'he L'gandans, 
uncharacteristically, did not respond 
uninediatelv, hut then came a w'aiTiing 
that if the Kenyan press did not pi]ie 
down, thousands of members of 
Kenya’s Luo tribe working in Uganda 
would be expelled 'I'wi* days later 
General Amin retracted the threat. 

'The disappearance of the communily 
(>fKiia1s and the fliglit of the Kenyan 
lailwaymen, which gave the pretext for 
the Kenyan press campaign, seem to 
have been incidental to a much w'lder 
seruiity crackdown w'hich began early 
last montli The ostensible reason I or 
this was the alleged new upsurge of 
guerrilla activity, which came only a 
few days after General Amin had said 
the guerrillas were a dead issue and 
that nobody must speak of bhcin again. 

People were warned bv aimy officers 
that whole \Tllage.s would be destio\ed 
if anyone were found avsisting or 
barliounng gueinllas Roadblocks 
appeared a,gam, and tlieie were liouse- 
.t«»-house seiirGies in Kampala Last 
weekend came the gruesome ilimax 
with the exemplary' jiubhc exei iition of 
1*2 men. The executed men may 'liave 
been inncx'ent of aiiv crime . some of 
■them, indeed, were. Yet the likelilicxid 
IS that fiad been some guerrilla 

aabiv'jly, if only because the anti- 
guernlla measures the government has 
been 'taking would otherw'ise be too 
elaborate a charade. 

The government is trying, at one 
and the .same time, to eliminate fric¬ 
tion between the army and “ loyal 
civilians,” to terrify suspect tribes and 
potential dissidents—ancl to consolidate 
and entrench the power of the army 
in every facet of Ugandan life For 
It is somewhere within the arinv. rather 
than in guerrilla incidents or the dis¬ 
pute wMth Kenya, that the real trouble 
must be looked for 

In a broadcast to the armed forces 
at the end of last week, General Amin 
spoke at length about the possibility 
of his assa.ssination. In part this was 
a direct appeal to the privates and 
corporals, who form his grassroots sup- 


jx)it, to be ready to resist anv attempt 
to take power fiom him In part it 
W.1S a warning to ininisteis and arniv 
bffiiers that tluv would not suivive a 
plot again.st him And m jiart it was 
.1 waniinc to the civilian jiopiilation 
that anv ihange of ri'giine could lie 
acccm]]xiniecl bv bloody lighting 

Uruguay 

The Peruvian way 

The hotting last weekend was that 
Uruguay would reniaiii unJei civilian 
rule lot no riioie than a lew clays. As 
It happened, Piesidrni Juan Maria 
Bordabeirv managed, to negotiate 
tc'ims Iff suneiidei with the military 
rebels on Monday night that lelt him 
the seniblanie ol power But it is clear 
that he will sui\iye in oflice only as the 
piisoiier ol his armed fences lie will 
probably have tu appoint generals to 
run the key rniiiistnes ol deleiic'c and 
the interior and ])uige most ol the 
piesent (abinct lie has also agreed 
to set up a new national security 
(.ouncil 111 which tlie military will lie 
stioiigl> lepreseriied ; its ta.sk is lo pu.sh 
thiough a new' ]Jiogtainnie that calls 
loi the jiunishing ol “socio-economic 
crimes,'’ land reclistrihiition and wor¬ 
kers' paitii ipation in industry. 

'I’his was all iieiy siutf, coining from 
generals, and it was haidly surprising 
that the left-wing parties that make 
up the Frente Amjilio welcomed the 
piograinme "1 he Gommuiii.st party 
organ, Ki Popular, had nice things to 
.say about it e\en though the pro- 
giammr contains a clause about 
blocking “ the inlilcr.itinii of marxist- 
leninist doctrine" It is starting to look 
as if the “ Peruvians ’* in the I’ru- 
guayaii offuei corjA may he getting 
their w'av In the long run, it may have 
to be said that iii Uruguay, as in 
Peru, denioiraiy w*is the casualty of 
a counter-guer I ilia campaign iii which 
the military w'ere drugged .steadily 
deeper into politii s Since Sr Borda- 
lierrv gate the army sweeping jiowers 
lo deal with the 'I'lipamaros la*;t April, 
It has dcilt with them very effectively 
--most of the guerrilla leaders are in 
jail, and the urban groups have 
disintegrated. 

But in the pnice.ss, some of the 
generals developed an appetite lor 
power and a contempt for what an 
assembly of nav'al ofliceis condemned 
last November as “ the .subversion of 
the national ecoiioinv ” by corrupt 
officials Ironic ally, it was evidence 
borrowed from captured Tupamaros 
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that made the accusations of the 
Uruguayan army more credible 

Uruguay will now be run by a 
£:r)vefiuneiit conimittcd to a pio- 
fi^ranime dictated by the niilitaiy hii;h 
command But the radual fl.ixour of 
this prujE^ramme is no ceiuin »<uide 
to the future 'I'he arinv leiiuins 
divided into three l.uiuni'' the 
Ufialntai, who suiiptnt th»* present ton- 
stitution but cUe /low in a fairly 
impotent ininoiity , tfie peruanistui, 
who are pressun' foi radic.il (hanjg;e , 
and the f.ir iielit Suite Utiii'uav is 
now entML',ed in a border st|u.ibble 
with Aruentiria, it is not unlikely that 
the fac tion tliat w'lns out will he the 
one that can appeal most ellectively to 
rhe Bia/ili.ins to intervene on 
Urui;ua\\ side. Si Boidaberry is close 
to the Hra/iiuiii regime , so are the 
coii.se r\at lives in the aim\. 

Pakisian _ 

Arms for whom ? 

BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Pakistan has been tlnown into fresh 
turmoil 1)\ the discovery on Fehruar\ 
loth, in the Iraqi embassy in Islama¬ 
bad, of (rales of amis, includnit; 
sub-mac hinetruns and at least p>,ooo 
rounds of .niimunition of Russian 
orii;m Pre^ldcnt Bhutto's government 
claiiiied that these arms had hcen 
sinuirgled into Pakistan to he used li\ 
sub\ersi\e groups there By miplua- 
tion, this charge leferrcd to the Na¬ 
tional Awaini party, tlie dommant 
toalition jrariner in the ^oveI^llncnts 
of Baluchistan and the North West 
rrotilier Pri»vince, which W'as seeking 
more antonoms for the^e provinces 
On 'riunsd.u the president took steps 
to mijiose the central goserimieni's 
author iiv <mi both ptovinces more 
slioimK tlian beiore 

Ml Bhutto must hope that the arms 
affair will seise to disc^redit die NAP 
Icadeis It c.in also help him to justify 
tfu* stMiihny of iioopK to cuih tribal 
violence in Bah-, hi'^taii. w'heic some 
"jno ..humI nit'll '•.t're TCienrK lepoited 
to have attackeii is(»l uecl hamlets in 
the coastal th^iiiil Thc' le<'acv of 
Banglacle'^h had been mhibitiim him 
about using the aimv to tontuii pro¬ 
vincial lime t. 

Rut the liaqi amhassadoi, Mr llik- 
mar Suleiman, mas have sj)i»keii the 
truth when, befiie }>emg expelleds he 
denied that the arms were meant to l>e 
used in Pakistan. 'I’he Iraqi tiovern 
nient can hardly want to add Mr 
Bhutto to its alreadv long liM of 
enemies bv supplying arms to 
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Pakistani separatists For their part, 
the N.VP leaders may wish to mtiini- 
clate Mr Bimtto into conceding more 
provincial autonomy, but they resent 
the suggestion that tliev are traitors 
to Pakistan. 'Their resentment was 
evidently shared bv Mir Rasul Raksh 
'laljnir, a prominent Baluchi who is 
a iiienifier of Mr Bliutto's own People's 
party , he has resigned from his post 
as go\ernoi of Sind. 

1 Ilf* siimggled aims might have been 
meant to end up m the hands of guer¬ 
rillas not 111 Pakistan but in the Arab 
emiiati's of the (lulf, or in Iranian 
Baluchistan Tiie Iracps have 
iiiulouhiedh been striving to foment 
tevolution m the eniiiates and to make 
as much trouble as they tan for 
the Shah I'lu's have financed, and 
provided guerrilla training and an 
oflite m Baghdad for, a Baluchi “lib¬ 
eration movement ’’ in Iran. 

Iran _ 

Getting in first 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

Thanks partly to the Shah's ami of 
making Iran a majo^ power in the 
Indian Ocean as well as in the Gulf, 
and partly to local unrest, Iranian 
Baluchistan has already been .singled 
nut for special treatment. Work has 
begun on the construction of a huge 
new militaiv complex there, and a new 
development corporation is expected 
to raise development spending from 
almost nothing to an average of $ioom 
a veai over the next five years And 
the gendarmerie and security police 
arc being strengthened. 

The expootatiions roused by the 
gewernrnent's plans, plus a break in the 
drought List year, have already taken 
the edge off local discontent. But almost 
five years of consecutive drought killed 
off 8o per cent of the flacks in many 
aiea^ and daiinaged what li&tle agricul¬ 
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ture there is. More people rhan usual 
crossed the Gulf, attracted 'by the 
higher wages to be found in the Arab 
oil sheikhdoms, or went to l<x>k foi jobs 
around Karachi. Some '200,000 Iranian 
Baluchis work abroad, leaving their 
families behind. For those who 
remained m the province the govern¬ 
ment until lecently did little more 
than offer hamlouts 'to tide them over 
the leanejit periods and subsiidise the 
tribal leaders to keep them quiet. 

Rut Britain's withdrawal from the 
Gulf, Russia's treaties witli India and 
Iraq, and the Indian-Pakistani war of 
iqyi have now given tiie region new’ 
iiiipoilance, \dded to tins is the Shah's 
concern to prevenit the demand-s for 
autonomy made by Pakistan’s Baluchis 
from infecting his ow'r* province. 

Tlie mam components of tfie new 
military complex are a naval and air 
base at Konarak under the we.MLern lip 
of (^*hah Baliar bav. Army units, pos¬ 
sibly iru hiding tanks, are likely to be 
stationed nearby primarily to protect 
the base but also, no dembt, to detea 
local dl^sldents The leasori for the 
base is the Shah's feai that an expan¬ 
sion of Russian influence in India and 
the Indian Ocean and furthei 
upheavals m Pakis^tan and the Gulf 
states could leave Iran more danger¬ 
ously encircled than before by hostile 
or unstable regimes 

He has always allowed for the con¬ 
tingency that Iran might get involved 
in military action on the southern shore 
of the (ruif. The new ba.se would also 
enable his forces to come to the aid 
of Pakistan in any new Indo-Pakistani 
war The cost of the base may not be 
coiiiiiiensura^c witfi anv real foresee¬ 
able threat to Iran's security. But for 
the Baluchis it is a blessing. The 
preparations for building 2,500 houses 
for the an force are already beginning 
to bring jobs to the area. The needs of 
the base will transform a cluster of 
huts into a major township. 

The development money will go on 
roads, urban and rural improvements, 
the provision of electric power and 
water. A fishing iTidustiy is to foe estab¬ 
lished at Chah Bahar, a cement plant 
at Khash, ai>d there are hopes for 
milling ventures. There is to be an 
irrigation scheme in the Kuhiri area, 
and the sinking of wells elsewhere will 
provide focal points for new agri¬ 
cultural settlements. 

The Baluchis are impatient foi 
development and the Shall sitarts off 
with much good wiill. He wiU need it 
if the Baluchis who have gone ito work 
abroad, and who have the skills and 
initiative, are to be enticed home. 



Indeed, why fly to South Hast Asia via 
Copenhagen j of all places, when there are 
direct flights from London? 

There are several good reasons why so 
many experienced travellers do just that. Let’s 
take London Bangkok as an example and 
make some comparisons. 






miles 

number 
of stops 

'4 

1 

2 

total 

time 

ITirough flights, average 
'Frans-Asian Hvpress 
Saturday 

Mon, Wed, Thu, Fri 

0,0 41 

5,1)50 

5,001 

19 hours 

14 hours 

15 hours 



If you arc bound for Houf* Konf^ nr \ on 

can also benefit from the savings in miles and houis 
by the 'Frans-Asian b'xpress 
HONG KONG 

Direct connections daily from Haip^kok 

SINGAPORE 

Monday, Wednesday, bridavand Saiurdav flights 
go through to Singapore Fridas flights also call at 
Kuala Lumpur 

You can flv the Trans-Asian lixpress with SAS 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday or F'riday,\\ iih THAI 
International Saturday. 

And don’t foigef When you travel to South F^isi 
Asia, you have two alternatives 

FLY VIA COPENHAGEN QB FACE A IM- FOLR 


JPC£ 


CicnOMl AciHoI *f)i Thr,i inle''nnlif>nril 

Call your SAS auinona^d travel agent nr Inndon ui r)44n?o Bnsiul Vf 
Birmingham 6434776*9 LeedB 41706 Manchrairr H'*?H4'il Nnwr^stlr ?1M« 
Glasgow 74B6832 Dublin 43346^ 
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When it’s important to you to know what^ 
happening internationally, you want to know 
while it’s important. 


Today, when the President of the United 
States or other leading world figure 
makes a move, it very often has global 
implications. 

And an impact on investments 
everywhere 

So if you’re at all involved in money or 
securities markets, you really can't do 
without an international bank 
Like the Bank of New York 
And because our involvement with' 
international business goes back almost 
two centuries, we have a good deal of 


experience to offer 

Our full-service London office, working 
closely with our Head Office on Wall 
Street and correspondent banks in 
almost every major country, keeps a 
constant eye on important international 
events and their effect on the business 
scene 

Sn when it's important to you to know 
what’s happening internationally the 
Bank of New York will tell you—while it’s 
important. Just the way we've always 
done-since 1784. 


iia 1 l«V Mto Mk I 
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ra^ZHNEV HAiw 
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A PotaUulUy of 
Yen Mark-Up 
HOb Exports 


AS' 


M- •iJWRM 

w[k« w n* « 


Twt^Pari Financing Ftm 
Ik Announced by Traopufy 
w im-i 


Bttthmimidi 


ojfifl 


The Bank of New \brk: The bank that manages mone^ 

London Office: 147 Leadenhail Street. London F C 3 Telephone 283-5011 Telex 864501/664502 

Cables Lonbankone. London E C 3 Mam Office 48 W^ll Street. New York. N Y 10015 

Incorpo.died with limited liability m the State of N Y . U S A. 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 


Once more, Nixon 
does the unthinkable 


The second devaluation of the dollar 
in 14 months, aniKuinced ]iist liefore 
midnif;;ht on Monday by Mr Shultz, 
the Secretary of the 'rreasur>*, provides 
stnkiriju^ evidence of two things, in 
addition to President Nixon's 
apparently inexhaustible ability to 
astonish the experts 'I’lie first is 1 k>w 
very much the dolldi's exchani'e rate 
had become overvalued b\ the eiul 
of the past decade aftei the loin* years 
of fixed rates and the presumed un¬ 
thinkableness of any chant>e in the 
dollar's parity Novs in two swift blows 
the dollar has been devalued ai(ainst 
much (althout;h by no means all) of 
the industiial world b\ a little more 
than 20 per ceni, which is la lire by 
arv test As lecenlly as the bei^innimr 
of the 1060s a dollar would bu\ foui 
Deutschmarks ; late tins week it 
houftht less than three. Even thoui^h 
the dollar's exchange rate against sue h 
not unimportant cuirencies as the 
Canadian dollar and the Mexican peso, 
not to mention the Hritish pound, has 
not changed by anythini; like 20 }iei 
cent—or lias not chanjufed at all—the 
size of the two-part devaluation is a 
measuie of how far out of line things 
were allowed to e^et. America's trade 
deficit of $6.4 billion in i()72 is ample 
supportini( evidence On Wednesday 
the overall international deficit for last 
year was put at $10 billion. 

The. other new element in the slow 
evolution of world monetary hi<tor\' 
shown this week was that, after all, 
the dollar can be devalued more or 
less unilaterally by the United States. 
It took some negotiation, of course, but 
it was done, and it was done in less 
than a week. Only a few years ago 
such an event was the most unthink¬ 
able of all. It will be unthinkable no 
longer. It became thinkable when the 
other industrial countries, mainly those 
of Europe, apparently found that their 


Washington, DC 

“ cross rates " among one another were 
really more important than their 
exchange rale.-i against the dollai. 
Onc^ this intellectual divide was 
cn^ssed, it became tolerable--if not 
eiijftsable—to permit the dollar's 
exchange rate to decline as a lessei 
e\]l than taking in vast Jinoiiiits of 
dollars to support tiie old rates. 

'I'he United States continues to be 
one of tlie lew countries in which just 
about cvcivone of 'inpt rtance thinks 
that a devaluation is lovely 'I'he re¬ 
action among inernbeis> of Cloiigress, 
ecimoniists and bankers of both parties 
has been all but unanimous 111 apprfival 
and, unlike their counterparts iii most 
of Europe and in Japan, there is grow¬ 
ing support amraig them for an overt 
switch to a system of yjerinaneiitlv ^and 
cleanly) floating exchange lates for 
all. Devaluation has few enemies 
because foreign trade is a \erv small 
component of the total econornv, with 
imports amounting to less than 6 pei 
c'ent of the gross national product, 
'riicie are Aniciican puritans who do 
not like the evidence of ** lo'^s of 
cornpelitivrness" c»f the American 
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ecoiioTiiv and the stock inaiket and 
.\iiieiiian touri'ils are not pleased. But 
It takes a hard search to find an in¬ 
fluential voire w'hich is protesting 
against this weeks extnts P: itectionist 
loic'es, surli a>» iiiurh of the irade union 
movement and .Senator Russell Jaing, 
I li.iiiiiiaii of the Senate F'mutue (.'.orn- 
iiiitlee, muiiible (hat the d<‘valuation is 
not neaih enouuh to “save Ainencaii 
|obs" or to light the trade h.daiu'e, 
but they concede that it is a “step in 
the right direction " 

While thc‘ devaluation raptiiied the 
headlines, the two other roriiponents 
of Mr Shult/'s announcement—fol- 
low'ed up the next day 1)\ President 
.Nixon's—may be ecpially important In 
an almost slndent demonstration of 
Arneiican views about exrliange con- 
tiols of all kinds, Mr Sluilt/ announced 
that the only iliiee piesent ccjiitrols 
on cajMtal expoits, one going back to 
icjb'^, w'lll be abolished by the end of 
i(l7.| They are the interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax, which was designed to chs- 
c'fimage the purchase of foreign stocks 
and boncis and, m partic ular, to dis- 
couiage foreign bond issues in the big 
New York market, the “ voluntary " 
cuiitrol ovei bank lending to forf'igners 
winch IS administered by the Federal 
Reserve Hoard ; and the complicated 
system of controls over outflows of 
dollais .issociated with cliieri corporate 
mvestment abroad Wliili* some of the 
inonetarv neeotiatots in the <'omniitiee 


Trade deficits that hurt 
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An admiral and a general were in the receiving line 


of 'JVenty are seeking new and better 
means of contmHing oai^ital flows, die 
Americans have shown, in the clearest 
possible way, what their position is 
The second component was the still 
vague, hut rather ornirinus, aniiouiue- 
nicnt al)Out foithrormiH' tr adf leeis- 
lation that Mi Nivon will soon |)ro[jos.c 
The President, speakin«» infonnally, 
said he must liav'c author it v to raise 
tariffs as well ,is to lower them in 
order to win ^1llerlca^I industry a 
"fairer shake ’ ir woild competition 
and to induce other (ountnes to “end 
their dis( nmiiiators practices’* Mr 
Shultz, in a delplnc sort of wav, said 
diat the new legislation would " pro¬ 
vide for raising tariffs when such action 
would (ontnliute to arrangements 
assuiing that Arneiican exports have 
fair access to foreign markets " 

'riiis could be a reference to a proh- 
afile provision in the new' hill iriving the 
President pow'er to impose a special 
surcharue on imports frorn particular 
" sinning ” countriev- -those, above all, 
that refuse to take action such as 
upward revaluation of then currencies 
to reduce a clironic Mir|)lus in their 
halaiice of internatioi'al payments. 
While embassies 111 ^\^'lshlngtoll and 
rhatuellones abroad try to divine 
cxactlv what tlie President has in mind, 
the\ have Iicvmi given fan w'ariiing that 
tiic Aiiierican giant is stiriing, and in 
ways ihev almost surely will not like 
Tfie Ihiited States has already sliown, 
in the present diania, tiiat it can de¬ 
value In tlie not-tcKi-distant future it 
IS likelv to show that it can do such 
things as imposing selective or universal 
surcliarges-on imports if the world d(K\s 
not permit a verv laige improvement 
in Its lialaiice of tiacJe Protest*; fi\ 
others that they are not sinners at 
all will help them very little 


Out of captivity 

Much of the soofhiug, stage-manaigcd, 
cotton-wool welioine planned so 
meticulously fnj the returning 
prisoners of war fell apart tins week 
at C'.lark air force base in the Philip¬ 
pines The mini ni the fir^t hospital 
aircraft, jiilots whe had been shevt 
down over Nc^rth \ leinam, were in 
better pfivsical and mental condition 
than had been hoped, althckugh that 
could not he said of tlie smaller 
contingent from \'ietcong camps in 
the jungle. Many refused the bland 
diet prescribed for them and ate a 
series of banana splits instead, some 
refused to deep and presented them¬ 
selves at dawn for the physical teNb^ 


which they had to undergo heforp tfiey 
could fly home. I'he first planeload 
left tw'o davs earlier than had been 
expected for Travis air force base, 
north-east of San Francisco, in the 
spnng-like (lalifornian counlrysule. 

Travis was the principal lake-ofF 
point for die airlift to the Vietnam 
front all Uirougti the wai years, i>ut 
It IS fiome onlv to western air force 
men and under the detailed official 
scheduling, weeks in the making, the 
PoWs w'lll he taken bv bus, helicopter 
and aircraft to 31 regional hospital 
centres all over the country'. But it ls 
at Travis that families are having then 
hist (liancc lo sav welcome back. 
I'lieir wa>* a red carpet on the runw'av 
on Wednesday although the official 
reception wa-^ low-kc\ed 

In a country where hostility to the 
w-ar had become widespread, the return 
of tlie PoWs w'as at last a cause for 
celebration. Offers of free cars, life¬ 
time admissions to the major baseball 
games and free holidays have been 
pouring in, to the concern of the 
Department of Defence. Many of these 
offers are well meant, hut President 
Nixon was right to issue a warning. 
" Thb is a time that we .should not 
gifindstand it; we should not exploit 
It " 'I'he returning prisoners will have 
♦id\ nest-egg.«i in back pay and captivity 
allow,Hires from a grateful government 
with which they can buv their own 
(.arv ;uid holidays. . 

The National League of Families of 


American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia turned down the offer 
of free holidays from a big fund-raising 
organisation for another reason . that 
the project would undermine the 
inteiesis of the 1,300 men who arc 
still missing. The league is urging 
wearers of silver PoW bracelets not 
to throw tliem away if the man whose 
name each c'arnes is not among the re- 
tunving prisoners, but to continue to 
w'ear them and Lu the chive to find 
out what happened to the missing 
Infori nation about them is being 
'•ought eagerk fnnn the returning 
PoWs 

It is the only question which they 
are being asked. But for pn.soners who 
wish to tell the storv' of tfieir lives in 
captivity, every facility is ready. At 
die Presidio Hospital in San Francisco 
an auditorium has been set aside for 
large-scale press conferences. 


Budget strategy 

Threatened by a presidential take-over 
of its traditional spending powers, Con¬ 
gress, in a rare display of common 
concern, is moving quickly to 
strengthen its position towards the 
executive. A Senate Judiciary sub¬ 
committee lias drafted a bill that would 
require the President to release 
impounded funds within 60 days unless 
C'ongress gai/e its approval to their 
being withheld. The subcommittee’s 
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Ervin . on the warpath 


chairman, Senator Sam Ervin of North 
Oaroliiia, has now said he wants to 
“ tighten up *’ tlie bill, possihlv bv try¬ 
ing to ban any impoundment of 
funds b\ the President Last week 
the Senate passed by 64 votes to 17 a 
bill lequirmg Senate confirmation of 
the new director of the Office of 
Matjagernent and Budget, Mr Roy 
Ash, of his deputy and of all future 
appointments to these posts. 

Congress, aware that its present pre¬ 
dicament arises in part from its own 
failure to act responsibly on the budget, 
is also considering more constructive 
proposals for rationalising the was it 
deals with expenditures and revenues 
At present it has no mechanism for 
setting an overaP budget target, its 
total for expenditures siniplv being an 
aggregate of the cost of programmes 
approved on a piecemeal basis No 
effort IS made to relate expenditure to 
revenue, these being dealt with hy 
separate committees, and no consideia- 
tion IS given to the question of spending 
priorities ; each legislative committee 
simply fights for as much as it can 
get for its own programme. 

A bipartisan joint committee, set up 
in October after President Nixon had 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade Con¬ 
gress to accept a $250 billion budget 
ceiling for the present fiscal year; has 
now called for machinery to enable 
Congress to set its own spending ceil¬ 
ing. In an interim report published 
last week the committee proposed the 
e.stablishmeiit of two new budget com¬ 
mittees, one in the House and one in 
the Senate made up of representatives 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

from die appropriations and tax¬ 
writing committees, whidi would set 
an annual ceiling on spending, appro¬ 
priations and the national debt, and 
would recommend a target foi the 
revenue to be lai.sed. The joint com¬ 
mittee also proposed that a way be 
found to allocate spending among the 
committees which fiandle legislation 
connected with the budget (that will 
take home doing) and even that 
authorisations to spend should be 
cleaied at least 12 months before the 
year to which they apply. These arc 
surely counsels of perfection. 

Representative AI Ullman, Demo- 
traiic: co-chairman of the joint com¬ 
mittee, savs the cicdtion of these new 
committees could lead to the most 
sigiiiiirant congressional reform this 
century." But the chances of the 
committee's recommendations being 
ado|Jtod are not considered to be very 
and even if they were accepted 
they could not be implemented before 
iie\t year Attempts at reform liave 
f)t*en made before, but those members 
ot (longiess who have power over the 
puise do not want to give it up, and 
those wfu) do not are wary of of]ending 
those who do But iii spite of tJie 
giMicial (vninsiii ii could just be that 
the sharpness of the clash with the 
execuinc will jeik the legislature out 
of Its apatliv and ioice it to act. 


Oil frozen once 
again _ 

7 'here is a new twist to the on-again- 
ofi-again story of the pipeline which 
IS 1(1 carry oil ironi the fields in the 
north of Alaska to the port of Valdez 
in the south An appeals court in 
Washington, DC, lias ruled that the 
injunction against the issuance of the 
construction permits for the pipeline 
should be restored ; it was liited only 
last summer by a lower couit. But this 
time the argument has nothing to do 
with the pipeline’s effect on the 
Alaskan wilderness—the damage it will 
do to animal and plant life in the 
area , the court declined to take u[) 
this aspect of the case. Instead its 
ruling w'as based on a very straight¬ 
forward, if narrow, point of law. Con¬ 
struction cannot proceed because the 
proposed right-of-way for the pipeline 
across public lands in Alaska would 
violate the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 Under this act the right-of-way 
across public lands must be no more 
than 50 ft. The present path for the 
pipeline is 150 ft wide in some places. 
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This decision poses new difficulties 
for those who w^anl to get oil out of 
Alaska 'Fliose in favour of the pipeline, 
the oil rompames, the state of Alaska 
and the Department ol the Interior, 
now want the Supienie Cuuit to take 
the case But the (ourt inav not accept 
the case and even if it does there is 
only a slim chance that it will over¬ 
ride the appeal court’s ruling on so 
clear a point of law 

The other alternativT is to get Con¬ 
gress to incicase the right-of-way 
across public land«. But how .should 
the Mineral Leasing Act be amended ? 
Once die act is reopened all sorts of 
questions—.some rfdevanl, some irrele¬ 
vant—could come up Should the right- 
of-way be increased indiscriminately for 
all pipelines, should an exception be 
made just for Alaska, should the 
authority to grant a uidei right-of- 
way go to the Secretary of the 
Interior ^ Congress is also likely to 
take the chance to ilebate the issue of 
whether the pipeline should run 
through Canada, instead ol Alaska The 
Canadian line would lie much longer 
and would take six to eight years to 
build (omj^ared with only three years 
for the (me across .Alaska But it has 
supporters among conservationists, 
among mid-we.sterncrs w'ho want oil 
brought to their doorstep instead of to 
California and among Canadians who 
are planning to build a line for natural 
gas along the same route 

At best amending legislation could 
move through Congre.ss in si\ months ; 
given the present shortage of fuel and 
the drain that oil imports have on the 
international balance ol payments the 
legislature may choose to At l quickly. 
But at worst the jirocess might take 
two years Faced with these delays 
British Petroh'um and Standard Oil of 
Ohio fSoliio) have renegotiated 
llieir complex airangernents for a 
merger I’he new agrceriient extends 
the original timetable liy six years. 
Under its lerii^ BP's interest in Sohio 
will still climb from 2“, pci cent to 54 
jjet cent tis the production of oil from 
the North Slope rises to 600,000 
li.irrels a day. Bui this process is now 
to be c'ompleted by igS4 instead of 
*978 

American profile 

Are Americans reallv turning inwaid ? 
Are black Americans more or less 
optimistic about their future than 
whites ? What of national health 
insurance ? Light on such questions 
arid nearly 100 others is now pnjvided 
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by a book* investigating the iiopes, 
fears and beliefs in mid -1972 ot a 
nationwide sample of 1,802 individuals 
(a« rather larger sample than iisuai) 
The interviews were carried out by the 
(iallup Organisation but the ({uestions 
were framed very largely l>\ one of 
the editors, Mr Lloyd Free A similar 
inquiry made 111 January, 1971 , by tlie 
same organisation, Potoinar Associates, 
started the process of taking the 
American social tempeiature, whiiii is 
to be (ontiniied af tvso-\eail\ intervals. 
It should pt‘rhaps be pointed i>ut that 
only some i|uestioiL^, those recjuiring 
the higliesi statistical reliability, were 
put to the entile sample and also that 
a special eflort was made to broaden 
sampling for black Americans 

In ■niid-ig 72 people asked to assess 
their persiirial situation, both at present 
and m relation to the past and to their 
future expectations, showed a sense of 
past progress, as they had in and 

even greater exper tatioi.s Black 
Americans, altliough the\ placed them¬ 
selves lower on the so-called “ ladder 
of life,** were even more optimistic 
about their futures. But when people 
w^'re asked to put tlie United States on 
a similar ladder, it was a diBeient 
matter In defiressed 1971 the past 
looked golden coniparecl with the 
present. In 11)72 tlic answT-r was, in 
the editors* w'ord, “ enigmatic ” . the 
sense of national deterioration had 
faded, bm tlie ])iesent seemed vei\ 
little better than the past of five years 
earlier. 

There is nothing eniginatic, however, 
about the relative concern with inrei- 
iiatioiial and domestic ptohlems In 
niid-it )72 the anxietv about war, the 
spread of coinmiini.stn, aclec)iiate defence 
and nuclear wTapoiis-top of the list 
in H»(\| - had given way to alarm about 
rising pines, rising violence, drug addic¬ 
tion and crime. (It may be some con¬ 
solation that there is fairly strong 
support for retaining American troops 
in lvuri»pe) Anothei test is what people 
are picpjred to spend more money on 
Fightuii: (lime ouies lop of the list 
while iline are • lear majorities for 
redui ing the sni.ill amount spent on 
foreign ccononm arid militarv aid. 

I here are some otlirr lindings w'hich 
indicate how accuiaieK Mi \i\un read 
the national mood, \niong the toiu'eins 
of Americans the prohlems of lilark 
Americans come almost hottorn of tlie 
list. Suburbanites would not welcome 
the presence erf poor blacks, hut they 

^Statc of the Nation A Ponmiac Ass(ti lates 
book. Edited by William Watts and Llovd 
Fice, 368 jolBges. New York I'nivfrtf BouAi 
CJoth Paper 93.95 


Morton's fork 

'J'Ik' opinion that the benehts of 
('(onoiiiic growth can be i'njo>cd only 
at the expense of the enviranmcMit is 
getting support fi\>in the dilemma now 
lacing the soiith-w(.st 1 his legiou 
c aririot meet its rising di inand for 
riiergy unless it allows the development 
of stnp-iniiiing and electruity genern- 
tinn to spoil Its su'iuiy and foul its 
Irtsli air A consortium of 23 public 
and private Lumpaiiies .siaiied pliiiining 
more than 10 years ago to meet the- 
lie maud by building six cual-liud 
generating stations, the total ginc rating 
capacity of which exiecds that of the 
lerimssec Valley Authority By m^w 
two strip-inincs are being worked, two 
of the si\ plant.s are in opt ration, ihiee 
are uncle 1 coiisiuiction and oik is on 
the drawing board. Four flotneis, the 
first of the powt r plants to be com¬ 
pleted, at Its diiiiesl 1 milted iiion than 
double tin smoke pul up by all New 
York (]icy's .smokestacks 

I'he Indians and the eiiviroiimcn- 
talists both leacted to the w'hcdc 
project by attriiipting to sioji it through 
lawsuits 111 one action thc'y coiittndc^d 
that under the Knvirorirnt ntal Policy 
Act no (otistruitidii pcrriiiis should 
have been issued fur the power 
stations until the IVpaitrneiit of thi 
Inierioi haii prepaied an cnvnonineiiial 
iinjiaci siatrmeiit They faih'd to stop 
ihe projec't because the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mi Morton, .said he was not 
111 a position to revoke thi permits lie 
announced instead a study to review 
all the factois involved 111 dc^velopiiig 
eIe(tiH |K)wer to incci the nerds of 
llie siJUth-WTst United States The 
lesults of this Soulh-We.st Entergy Study 
wire aiinoiiru'ed in December 

'I'lu study coiiLludf d that by 1980 
energy consumption in the south-west 
would almost double to 58.000 mega- 
vsaTts Rec:4use no better alternatives 
wtit likelv to he ivailable in the time, 
iDal-fiird power stations would have 
to meet a))pruxirnate]y 25 per cent of 
this The (onseqiKMic es for the region 
would he to pre-empt its scarce water 
resoiiri«s for ihi power stations' cool¬ 
ing lowcis, to alter the landscape with 
Ntrip-miiies and power lines, and to 


pollute the atmosphere with ash, 
sulphur and trace elements The study 
added that more work needed to be 
done on the problems of reclaiming 
mined land, on the precise effects of 
pollution and uii the impact of the, 
cievelopineiit Uii thr Indians. 'J he 
South-West Energy 'I ask Force now 
has to revitw the study 

Despite the unanswered questions, the 
study gives a pretty clear idea of what 
meeting the south-w'cstein demand foi 
elcLtricity would cost in cnviiuniriental 
terms 'Fhe study assumes that the 
demand must be met, so it would seem 
to follow that the price must be paid. 
Whar IS there then for the task force 
to tecummeiid the Sc*cretary of the 
Interior to decide •* The task force 
might query the energy forecasts, and 
thus the amount of generating capacity 
lecjuired The foieeasls are altiT all 
prepjrc'd by a highly interested party, 
the powd companies Ihe task lorcc 
might also look at the pattern of 
pollutiriii 'J'iu study recommends that 
iinlil (liHtiicity can b( generated virtu¬ 
ally without j)olhit 1011, perhaps iiom 
nuclear power, I nines should b( spread 
over sparsely populated roiiiitry rather 
than o\(i d(Mi.sely populated towns This 
pattern may simply be an iroim 
lefleitiuii ot current clean air legisla¬ 
tion or .11 any rate the oflicial iiiieipre- 
tatiuii of 11, w'huh makes it easier to 
pollute (lean an than to comply with the 
stilf anti-poll 111 1011 regulations aunind 
cities a Mate of affairs that would 
change if the .Supn me C^ourt w'cre to 
uphold the rulings ol two lower courts 
that clean an should not be degraded 
The dilemma, as Mr Morton pointed 
out, IS how to supply the natioirs 
energy and resource needs while main¬ 
taining an acceptable framework of 
environmental quality. It is a dilemma 
that faces not only the south-west, but 
the west as a whole The w'est contains 
77 p< r (cnt of the country's reserves 
ol stnppable coal, more than half of 
It low 111 sulphur Agaiiint the back¬ 
ground of a possible eneigy gap, these 
resiniic(‘s will almost crTtainly be 
needed 'i hus wdrat emerges as an 
acceptable framework 111 the south-west 
w'lll set the pattern over a very wide 
an'a, and Mr Morton needs to get it 
light 
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sure almost as opposed to that of poor 
whites ; Uacks of a higher economic 
and social status would be more wel¬ 
come. The prospect of black advance¬ 
ment in pobtics causes little concern. 

A multitude of other responses are 
skilfully dealt with by computer to 
spread the greatest illumination, while 
experts provide a helpful background 
briefing in the various fields. The 
editors confine themselves to drawing 
the conclusions to which die data 
point plainly But it is worth quoting 
from their bnef conclusion. After 
noting that the great majority of 
Americans have achieved the American 
dream of middle-class affluence with¬ 
out achieving contentment, tliey sav : 

So the American people, whether they 
realise it or not, seem to us to he 
searching for a new political, economic 
and social philosophy, one that will 
infuse them with new purpose 

Cuban progress 

Washington, DC 

It was leaked, seemingly casually, by 
the President on Tuesday and then 
confirmed by the State Department : 
the United States and Cuba have 
finally reached an agreement on 
hijacking. This provides for the extra¬ 
dition or the prosecution of people 
who. on their way to either refuge, 
commit “ serioub crimes" , among 
these both countries have agreed to 
include hijacking. The agreement 
allows both countries u’ide latitude in 
deciding who are political refugees and 
therefore escape extradition (but not 
puniidiment). A note from Cu'ba on 
February loth appaiently cleared up 
all the substantive snags. The signing is 
to take place simultaneously in 
Washington and Havana (because the 
two countries have no diplomatic 
relations, the negotiations have been 
carried on tlirough the Swi.ss.) 

The catalyst in reaching this agree¬ 
ment was the hijacking to Havana of 
Eastern and Southern airlines’ flights 
last autumn ; these were .the 100th and 
101st such attempts. One party of hi¬ 
jackers killed three men in the United 
States and the aircraft hijacked by the 
others had to land on a foam covered 
airstrip in Havana because FBI men 
had earlier shot out its tyres. As a result 
the Cubans opened negotiations 
through the Swiss to avoid a recurrence 
of such tragedies and ncar-tragedies. 
But neither side wants wider impli¬ 
cations to he drawn from this agree¬ 
ment. The Cubans have insisted that 
thefe should be no joint signing 


ceremony of the kind that would imply 
a resumption of diplomatic relations. 
And the Administration still sticks to 
the haid line towards Cuba that Mr 
Nixon laid down during last year’s 
election campaign. 

Back on the rails? 

Washington, DC 

Only an Act of Congress could get the 
28,000 nienihers of the United I'rans- 
poitatioxi Union to end their stnke 
against the Penn Central Railroarl on 
February 8th, the day it began Coii- 
giess took just SIX hours to pass u bill 
ordering the U'lTI men bark to woik 
for 90 (lays to allow Kirther bargain¬ 
ing and requiring the Administration 
to repoit on the disjiute and to produce 
a comprehensive plan foi the 
leorganisation of the entire railway 
system in the north-castein part of 
the country within 45 days In addi¬ 
tion a report on the sp^^cific laboui 
dispute ir due at least 30 days liefore 
the end of the 90-day jieriod Mean¬ 
while tile new wc^rk rule-s, whicli were 
the cause of all the trouble, have been 
suspended. 

I’or a one-day strike, its impact was 
considerable Penn Central has as yet 
no exact estimate of how much money 
it lost But It will be a good deal— 
between $iom and $if)m Many indus¬ 
trial users started diverting thrir freight 
well in advance of the strike. The rail¬ 
way's cash position is in no state to 
stand such interruptions. Not only 
the railway suttered Some 300,000 
commuters were affected. Mr Henry 
Ford and the head.s of the C^hrysler, 
General Motors and Bethlehem Steel 
oorpomtioris all sent telegmms to 
President Nixon warning him that if 
the. strike continued into the next week 
a large ]>art of their operations would 
have to close down. The lailway 
hauls 40 per cent of the freight 111 the 
north-east region. 

I’he immediate cause of the stnke 


was Penn Central’s determination to 
press ahead with cuts in freight train 
ciTws I'his, It (iairas, is an important 
step on the road bark to solvency But 
the immediate savings would not be 
great. Mr Al C’liesser, UTU’s presi¬ 
dent, may not have liceii wide of the 
mark when he told the Senate Labour 
Committee last week that Penn 
Central’s mam aim was to bring its 
plight to national notice and get the 
Administration and Congress to take 
action. 

Penn Ontral now certainly has a 
wider audience for its problems. For 
its part, the Administration seems set 
against bailing it out widi massive 
fedeial aid Such a step would he hard 
to exjilain when the new budget cuts 
so many social programmes and 
preaches federal restraint Congress has 
alieady had a foretaste of what the 
Administiation's report will recom- 
rnenci . a ” slimming down,” including 
fewer routes to few-er cities, cuts in 
overheads and management 

To add to the growing spate of 
reports on the railways of the north-east 
another one, from the staff of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, has just 
been released This recommends an 
investigation into the feasibility of a 
north-eastern tians|M^rtation authority 
to operate the Penn Central and seven 
other bankrupt railways in the area. 
This body would be able to issue bonds 
to the trustees of the many bankrupt 
railways who would then divide them 
amcMig their various creditors and wind 
up bankruptcy proceed]ngs. This would 
allow reorganisation to take place free 
of the endless wrangle.^ between stock¬ 
holders and creditors. A day later, the 
rnterstaie (’(nmmerce Commission, 
which was criticised by llte Senate staff 
report for ibcMiig far t(x> dilatory, 
announced >tliat ut was launching a 
formal inquiry into the iHvrth-eastern 
railway system. Ortaiinly if word 
jxiwer could save rhe railways, they 
would ’have been out of trouble a long 
time Ago. 




Atlanta. 

The woricTs n«(t great dty. 




One of the most accessible 
cities on earthy Atlantu is the fourth 
largest air center in the I'niteJ 
States. The international airfH»rt's 
.^It^ent expansion program inc reases 
^>iUi^apabilities by 25%. Direct flights 
are scheduled from Atlanta to more 
cities than from any other airport. 


Concepts of worldwide significance 
in architecture and culture, ideas and 
technology flow into and out of this 
commercial center of a region of 
30jO(X),(XX) people as readily as passen¬ 
gers and cargo. Growing international 
accessibility speeds Atlanta's emer¬ 
gence as the world's next great city. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


Bringing Brussels under the 
scrutiny of Westminster 

Meddlesome intederence by national T>apers and records and t(' liaise with 


parliaments in the affairs of the 
European community was strongly 
warned against last year in a repox t 
whose purpose, curiously, was to 
increase the demociacy and efficiency 
of the EEC. To good European 
federalists national paxliaments may 
seem to be by their nature meddle¬ 
some, but the mcmbeis of these 
parliaments—who are, after all, the 
community's only elected officials— 
legard witli mistrust the attempts of 
the Urussels bureaucracy to keep tlicin 
at arm’s length. In Britain, where fears 
about the evaporation of national 
sovereignty are paiticularly strong, a 
select committee of MPs has been meet¬ 
ing each 'J’uesday for the past hve 
weeks to see what it ran do to bring 
Westminster's influence to bear upon 
the decisions taken by the community 
in Brussels. Its first report is due to be 
published next week. 

The Cominon.s committee—under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Foster, 
international legal eagle, fellow of All 
Souls and Tory MP for Norlhwich— 
IS matched by another committee in 
the House of Lords chaired by Lord 
Mowbray-Kmg. Neither committee 
exists to vet or scrutinise EEC pro- 

r als but rather to advise what .should 
done in order to bring about such 
scrutiny in the future ; in all proba¬ 
bility the outcome will be anottiei 
committee, or even two—one for the 
Commons and one for the Lords, l^he 
Commons committee might possibly be 
a permanent committee similar to the 
Scottish grand comimittee, but is 
more likely to be a specialist committee 
which will sit for the duration of a 
session or a parliament. The 12 mem¬ 
bers serving with Sir John, who come 
from each of the three main partie.s, 
have power to send for witnesses, 


their counteryiarts 111 the House of 
Lords. 

I’heir task to devi.se a procedure 
whereby Pailianieiit at Westminstei 
can exercise to the full its influence 
on community matters. When it accep¬ 
ted the treaty of accession. Parliament 
relinquished most of its absolute powers 
in these matters ; community law 
always overrides national law in the 
event of a cla.sh and there are onI\ 
tour eventualities 111 which the imple¬ 
mentation of community decisions 
requires action fioni national parlia¬ 
ments. These are hrst, when stiucluial 
changes in the coinniunity—.such as 
deciding to enlarge the membership- - 
occur , second, svhen non-member 
countries wish to become as.s(K*iated (u 
sign trade agreements ; third, when the 
connnuiuly draws on furid.s from mem¬ 
ber countries, a situation which will in 
theory' not come u]> after 1975 when 
the EEC becomes sclf-hnancing ; and, 
fourth, when community directives 
stipulate ends—such as the introduc¬ 
tion of value-added lax—but not 
means. 

But tins leaves an enormous number 
of regulations and directives—there 
were 2,900 of the former and 410 of 
the latter in 1971—that pour out of 
the bureaucratic fundament in Brussels 
automatically to become law in mem¬ 
ber countries. The European assembly 
has only one significaiit power (to sack 
the commission), which it has never 
yet used, so there is clearly a case for 
providing the means for national 
parliaments to influence community 
decisions l)efore they are made and 
to scrutinise tfiem afterwards. 

The expcncnces of the founder mem¬ 
bers of the community are instructive, 
if not wholly encouraging. The French 
parliament, which is hardiy noted for 


Its feiiKioiis vigilance over the execu¬ 
tive HI Frame, has proved even more 
t(»rpid in the community : it has no 
pi(K*edurc, cithei formal or informal, 
lor dealing w'llh the coniniLssion’s pro¬ 
posals, altiiough they have occasionally 
come up in the senate and the assem¬ 
bly. 'I'hc Italians have l^een onlv a hit 
more aggressive, and then mostly in 
their senate, which, since 1971, has had 
a .s]}ecial committee on European 
allaiis ; hut th.ey do receive semi¬ 
annual reports on EEC* matters from 
then government, although these are 
not debated. I'he Belgians als(» have 
«i special—albeit iiicUcctive—commit¬ 
tee on I'ajropean affairs. And, like 
Holland and (>ermany, Belgium has a 
system of permanent committees 
specialising in various area.s—such as 
trade cji fann policy—which supervise 
the coinmi.ssion's proposals. 

But It IS only m Holland and 
(rcrmany that scrutiny of the commis¬ 
sion's proposals amounts to very much. 
'The (Icmians are bound by law to 
bring EEL! ))roposals Uj the attention 
of jiaillament, and this is done by the 
spec lal cumniiitees which report to each 
i>f the two liouses and to the provincial 
governments. But becau.se everything 
has to ]}a.s$ through this mill unsifted 
there is no wav of .separating the tech- 
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iiiral and tnvial proposals from the* 
poljtical and important ones. 'Hie result 
is that only very seldom arc the r(*ni- 
mittees’ reports debated. 

The Dutcii are, in theors', almost as 
vjf^hint and, in praitire, rather more so 
than t^e Germans, 'riie Hutch .s}M:tial 
committees work closely with the 
minister concerned both at the draft 
stage of the conimi^sjon's projiosals 
and when the draft (oines back as a 
directive or regulation. Hutch ministeis 
are cluw ia< cixnuahle 'lu their comnii't- 
tees, in a May of which Sollon would 
Ivave appFo\'ed Although ministers, par- 
tKiularlv tliose eonn'orned with agricul¬ 
ture and ecoiKxmK atluuis, find that they 
do not have enough tune for really dose 
liaison, this system has tlie nient of 
letting tlie rommittec exercise some 
influence before the decisions are made. 

but committees obviously have tlieir 
drawbacks. The mo.st important is that 
tliey inevitably concern onl\ a small 
number of MPs in communiiy aflairs. 
Partly to get round this, the Belgians 
lay down that no nieniher of their com¬ 
mittee cm European affairs should also 
be a memlicr of tiieir delegation to the 
European parliament, 'i'his has the 
advantage of spreading the Euro}>ean 
load as widely a.s possible and of thus 
preventing other MPs from adopting 
the view that there are a few of their 
colleagues adcciuately attending to die 
affairs of the community ; t)ut it has 
the drawback of denying one lot of 
Euiopean experts direct access to the 
other. 

Another way of drawing in a greater 
nuinhei t>f MPs is to hold debates in 
the national parliaincnt. At pre.sent, 
although the German, Italian and 
Dutcli i>arl!iaments each get legular 
re]x>rts on EE(< matters from their gov- 
einmeiiLs, orriv the Dutch cldiate them. 
In most parliaments community mat¬ 
ters are debated only when they touch 
on hudgetar>’ affairs, .irid this will be 
less frcc)uent after 1975. But there is 
no reason whv a Westminster commit¬ 
tee on Kuropc*an affairs sliould not pro¬ 
duce a report at ic‘;ular intervals which 
could then l>e deflated by Parliament 
as a whole. 

Ill making ii.s recfirnmendations. Sir 
John Fosters amumiivv will also have 
to decide w^, if anyone, can be called 
to give evidnee before any corninittee 
that the House of Commons might set 
up. There is an obvious argument for 
ministers to appear in front of the 
committee before they go to Brussels 
to haggle in the councul of mini.sters. 
They will no doubt resist this because 
diey will not want to liave to tell ihe 
committee what they hope to win in 


EUROPE 

negotiation, for fear of being blamed 
on dieir return when it i.s learned that 
they have had to settle for less. Most 
council decisions are in fact comprom¬ 
ises and so can best lie defended not 
on the ground that they are in the 
I rest interests of the country, but merely 
bccau.se they were the mcist favourable 
that could be achieved in the circum¬ 
stances. There is anyway a strong case 
for giving the committee powers to call 
mimsicis and papers after the com¬ 
munity deoixions have been made. 

The most intractable problem faced 
by the memliers of any future s)ieciali.st 
committee will be lu stay awake during 
proceedings. However exciting the 
procedure for scrutinising community 
[iroposals may look on paper—and 
since well over 90 per cent of the 
regulations and directives are initiatives 
from tlie commission under the com- 
tiiori farm policy, it is not hkelv to 
prove very thnlliiig—the impotence of 
Parlianienl in reiecting or amending 
decisions already taken in Brussels will 
remain But a.s has already been shown 
111 Denmark- -where the governiiieiu 
w'as almost brought down at the f>e- 
gnil ling of the month in a row partly 
connected with MPs’ feelings that they 
did not know what was going on 111 
Bru.ssels—it is extremely imfioitant 
that Westjuiiistcr should be informed 
about cunimunity legislation coming 
from across the CUiannei 

Parliament _ 

The competition 
quickens 

Brussels 

'I'he Kiipojieari parliamenit, prodded by 
the British Tories, continued in its 
session in Luxemburg tJiis week to 
(oncentrate -the mind of the Brussels 
(omnussioii. Buneid among ithe deviat¬ 
ing, di.vc'ussiiins alxHit China and tlic 
like, two highly siigiiificanlt exchanges 
took place 'in Laxeniburg. 

Kii^t, Mr Albert Ikirscliette, the 
commissioner for competti<tion, added 
h-is and the commission's backing to 
.stall recornmendations that the C 4 )m- 
tnission should expand its authority 
over (Uimpany mergers. Speaking only 
a few days before the cxjiecited court 
of justice decision (which will be given 
on Wednesdav) in the decisive case 
of Continental Can, Mr Borschette 
ctinfimied tliat the camimiswon wiM 
recommend the use of article 235 erf 
the 'Treaty of Rome to widen its 
powers so that it can examine mergers 
involving all companies over a cortain 
si/e. I'liiis would extend the comnm- 
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Borschette wents more authority 


wm's iK>wers far beyond the control of 
cartels and mcrgei.s on legalistic 
grounds of whethei €ir not tliey restract 
competition. It would take Brussels 
unto an arena where it could call in 
mergers on grounds of simple economic 
weight. 

Second, Mr Borschette and Mr 
(ieorge 'Thomson each .showed himRelf 
iH at case on the subject (vf controUing 
state diids and subsidies in the .so-called 
“ central areas ’* of the community. 
'They have every reawni to 'be uncom¬ 
fortable since Mr Borschette's com¬ 
petition department us at present press¬ 
ing him (to recommend that Britain's 
develo|»nent areas be inoluded in 
conmiunit)' central areas. Mr Bors- 
cherte is already recommending both 
that the ceiling for investment aids in 
the.se central areas sfhould be brought 
down, and that even wiithm this ceiling 
not every project should be allowed 
to receive aid. Inclusion of Britain’s 
development areas in this category 
would therefore rarn the commission 
into confrontation with Britain. It 
wou!ld also set Mr Borsdiette at logger- 
lieads with Mr Thomson, who plainly 
wants regional thinking in the com¬ 
munity, aiKl negcytiaitions for an EEC 
regional! fund later this year, to be 
as eclectic and generous as possible. 

The affairs of the European parka- 
meivt itxeli were dominated by the 
gauilists, ciinspicuous by their absence 
in the cause less of getting re-elected 
back home ithan of protesting against 
such a full ses.Hion of the parliament 
being hekl in Luxembiizg instead od 
Strasbourg. The distance and the fight 
for patronage between the oommuniity’s 
three capitals, Brussels, Luxembuig 
and Strasbourg, is rapidly becoming a 
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MIFED 


MIFED, the International Film and TVfllm 
Market for film buyers and film sellers, Is 
held In Milan twice a year: April and 
October. 

If you have films to sell — Cine-films or 
TVfilms — do not miss this chance to 
meet buyers and distributors from the 
many countries represented at MIFED. 
MIFED is a market which for thirteen 
years has traded Cinema and TVfilms 
on a world-wide scale. Transactions 
are made in the privacy of its quiet and 
comfortable surroundings. 

At MIFED you can find producers inter¬ 
ested in co-production and financial 
agreements for new films. Import-export 
licences and similar permits are obtain¬ 
able from the appropriate authorities 
who have offices on the premises. 
MIFED is a club reserved for the exclu¬ 
sive use of persons engaged in the pro¬ 
duction, buying and renting of films. It 
has 14 projection studios for the pre¬ 
sentation of film, TVfilm and VTR pro¬ 
grams. These are some of the facilities 
at your disposal: international tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto ser¬ 
vices; conference rooms; business and 
secretarial assistance; legal advice; 
dining rooms and bars. 

For further information and bookings 
concerning the 27th MIFED, 18 to 25 April 
1973, write to: MIFED, Largo Domodos- 
sola 1, 20145 Milano (Italy) @ 495.495, 
Cables MIFED-Mllano, Telex 33660 Fie- 
ramil. 

Requests for bookings should be made 
before 15 March 1973 together with the 
registration fee of U.S. $ 18. 


Delegation In London: Dr. Vittorio Schlazzano 
20 Savlle Row - London W1X 2DQ 


GRIMSBT 

a town of dynamic growth 
and great opportunity 



Ideally located at the mouth of the Humber, Grimsby offers the 
last opportunity to expand in an estuarial area Now Britain has 
entered the Common Market, Grimsby has opened the front 
door to Europe Modern docks, a developing deep water port at 
neighbouring Immingham, ample industrial land, a good labour 
supply new housing estates and a superb centre complex are 
the advantages Grimsby offers. 

Grimsby's maritime connections date back through the 
centuries, Grimsby is a natural port, a natural development area 
and an area experiencing rapid growth 'Red Tape' is out I 
Talk your needs over with the Council, see for yourself what 
has been achieved and what is planned for the future and how 
Grimsby's growing prosperity can be your prosperity 



INVEST IN SUCCESS 


I Please send further information on Investing in Success in Grimsby I 
r W WariLLM. u ■ 

I Ttwa CIgrIi a Chill Exfcutlw. I**nis 

CittMy SiTMSli sf Brlmby. I 

MiariaiMlMiMi. Company ■ 

% T««ni Hall Inaifa, M 

Srharty, Uaa DHII1HU . W 
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farce, as welj as seriously debililatirifi 
thiosie officials who have <tc» between 
aiU til roe. 

Parliamem's new qucstion-biinc was 
given Its hrst real aiiung. It ehcitecJ 
some decent replies from ^x^mniis- 
sioners, bint k was not cpiite West- 
mnistcr. 'I'he pnibleins of cut and 
tlinist remain, under the constraints 
of laborious rnuliCilinguial iiiterpreting 
and the sycophan^v of the fiar^hamenl's 
priKcdures So toi> do the television 
crews, and arclights, wliuch 

ensui^e that the man answering a 
question LisualK cannot l>e seen by the 
man asking it 

Commisitm _ 

Britain grabs 
the goodies _ 

Brussels 

On Tuesday night in Luxemburg, 
several weary weeks late and badly 
bruised, the new commission ended its 
longest and most destructive internal 
fight so far. 'I'liis was over appoint¬ 
ments at the vital division-chief level, 
two rungs fioin the top Iieland and 
Denmaik will now each have 10 of 
their men joining the commission at this 
“ A-'j " level, and hritaiii gets 46 of the 
47 slots which It was looking foi. But 
not without a lot of blood. Some five 
dozen existing commission men will 
leave to make loom for the newconiei>, 
not all of them happilv since thev are 
mostly too young in their caieers to 
contemplate retiring on the geneious 
golden handshakes which will send 
them on their wav. 

Britain failed to get all that it w'anted 
(it failed, in particular, 111 its aim for an 
upgiadecl A-3 i)ost in the spokesman’s 
group) But It has done well m the social 
aifaiis department which w'lll comple¬ 
ment Mr Cieorge I'homson’s regional 
job and w'hich has the added 
advantage, unlike the regional depart- 



Peel : §ffton for irtaustrial r&latiorts 


merit, of already having money to 
spend. Under the Irish commissioner. 
Dr Patrick Hillery, Britain has squeezed 
111 a British director-general, Mr 
Michael Shanks ; a British director of 
industrial relations, Mr Jack Peel, the 
general secretary of the National Union 
of Dyers, Bleachers and Textile 
Workers , and now, as a result of 
I'uesdav’s deal, three division chiefs. 

The cost of all this is the fast evapor¬ 
ating morale of the commission staff 
as a whole. Few have known these last 
few weeks where then futures lay. 
Worse, if unavoidable, Britain’s need to 
gel its quota of good jobs set of! an 
orgy of nationalistic infighting in a 
body which has, since the first big 
carve-up in 1958, tried to be free of it. 
And this sad process will now continue 
on down to the lower levels. 

It has three bad results It loosens 
the authority and respect which the 
new commissioners need to have over 
the staffs below' them. Second, all the 
brave intentirms to shake commission 
departments into working together 
across bureaucratic lines—intentions 
which relied for success on being 
carried out straight away—have become 
dead ducks in the battle. Third, the 
departments themselves have not 
always got the best men, for they have 
been chosen by national flag and not by 
merit. 7 ’he outcome, in a body whose 
brilliance on .such things as monetary 
affairs ought to be—but is not—beyond 
compare, is not reassuring. 

Farm prices _ 

The importance 
of being ErtI 

FROM OLPR BONN CORRBSPONDBNT 

“ Whatever happens, it’ll be Erd 
again,” said one ghxjmy non-Uenman 
aginan in Bonn. He was referring 
to Herr J<»sef Ertl, the irrepressable 
Oerman niini.stei of agricuilture, and 
the man's uncommon aibilitv ito get has 
wav at the annual Biussels haggle over 
common market farm prices, rthe nexit 
round of which is now iimminen't, 
normally -by having the prices put up 
higher than his colleagues would wish. 

“ How he gets awav wnlth it,” the 
agman continued, ” I shall never 
know.” 

To understand how he gcLs away 
wMth It at Brussels one must travel to 
Bonn, where Herr Ertl is a popu^lar 
fiiguie and a political heavyweight (103 
krlctgrains). A survey by has party, the 
Free Democrats, the junior partner in 
the government coalition, found that 
he was aatuaUy more popular in the 


towns 'tlian in the countryside, which 
is saying something. He has a ready 
chuckle, two becoming chins and a 
slap-and-itickle extenor that appeals to 
the electorate. He 'is a Bavarian in 
looks, speech and manner, comparable 
with his Bavarian pobtlical enemy, Herr 
Franz-Josef Stiauss, the leader of the 
Christian Social Union. Boith have the 
same - rumbu.ttious Bavarian presence, 
the same physical energy, itihe same 
capacuty for political survival, and the 
same pantomime frame possessed of tlie 
sharpest of minds. 

Herr Ertfs story is the classicaA c ne 
of the Bavarian fanner's son made 
good. He was born near Munich in 
1925 and wall be 58 in the middle of 
the Biussok. brouliaha. Unlike some 
Other cabindt irum^tei^s, he is rK>t coy 
about wfiat he did during the war. 
He was a pilot in the Luftwaffe. After 
the war he w'as a fannhan«l in has 
native Bavaria, but rose, like some 
Laitter-day but more cukivated Khrush¬ 
chev, dirough fanning schools into 
policies. He us married to the daughter 
of Oermany’s first postwar farm 
ininuster. By 1961 he was a Free 
Democrat member of the Bundestag. 

In 1969, when -the Free Democrat- 
Social Democrat grand coalition was 
formed, he accepted the agricultural 

Godber prepares 

Rome 

III preparation for next month's 
Brussels batilc royal with Mr Ertl over 
farm prires, Britain's farm mmister 
went to Rome this week to line up the 
man wlio should, on post form, prove to 
be Britain's major ally. “ Our mteicst 
IS to see absolutf'ly minimal price 
increases,” declared Mr Godber, not 
frightened of the obvious. Mr Godber 
made it clear that his visit to his 
diehard anti-increase Italian counter¬ 
part, Signor Natali, was to see how far 
the Italian view coincided with the 
British one. 

The answer was a good deal. Both 
on the principles of keeping prices 
down and of giving farmers rash 
bonu 5 e.s as a preferable way of keep¬ 
ing their incomes up, there was substan¬ 
tial agreement between the two 
eountiics. This left Mr Godber reason¬ 
ably optimistic that the aim of keeping 
prices down would be achieved— 
although just what this means he was 
not saying. Mr Godber's way of 
encouraging Italy's resolve in Brussels 
seems to have been to jt|pit out that 
both Italy and Britain have farming 
arras to look after in a future EEC 
regional policy; together they could 
fight for a plan which would Lake 
account of each community country’s 
individual problems. 
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Ertl: sweets for the farmers 


portfolio on the eonclrkton illia't (the 
(jlennan farninr should not sufier from 
the 1969 revailua'tion of the D-mark-- 
a comlilion painful'lv topical for him 
many times since. In last NoveTnfbcr*s 
eledtion, Herr iirtl almost liT'hled his 
first-vote poll, compared with XQhg, in 
his Bavarian coiistiituency of Mie^adi 
(a I are phencimenon for a Free Demo¬ 
crat—the party fjets its powei from 
the second, proportional represemtaJtion, 
vote). 

But llerr Ertl’s tettles a-'c prdhably 
only now beginninji', (German farmers’ 
infcomes are no\^ at last becomin.u; 
comparable with those of 'industrial 
workers. 'Fhcn there is anflatuin, 
aji^airist which the hnarice minister^ 
Hen Helmut Schrnidit, and Herr Ertl's 
own Free Democrait colleague at the 
economics ministry, Herr Fridenchs, 
are pledged to fight. Herr F/rtl’s posi¬ 
tion on ithe extreme light wing of the 
Free Democratic party—there are 
several Christian Democrats to 'the left 
of him—gives him little room lor 
tactical political manoeuvre. On fann 
prices, where the oombinecl European 
farmers’ unions are asking 7.5 per cent 
average rises, Herr Ertl may be beaten 
down this year, first in cabinet in Bonn 
and then in Brussels. 

But no one should undere^timaite 
Herr Ertl’s strength. He has behind 
him (the agr ^tural 8.8 per cent of 
the working population and an even 
greater percentage of memAjers of 
parliament of all parties whose consti¬ 
tuencies 'represerit or include the farm 
ing initerest. These MPs and Herr Ertl 
draw itheir concern—and therefore 
their imilitam*y (in Bonn and Brussels— 
from the number of small farmers. Of 
the 881,000 farms in west Germany, 
209,000 have only 25-50 acres, on 


EUROPE 

which, so the fanners allege, they can 
make only the barest of livings, and 
there are several thousand farms even 
sxna'ller than that. Small farmers are 
being given finandai encouragement 
both by the EEC and the Genniaii 
government to leave Ithe land (86,000 
left 111 1971-72) and, fthanks in large 
part to Herr Ertl, the farmers now have 
a good social securvty and pensions 
«tvsteiiTi. Most of these farmers still vote 
C^hnstian Democrat and not for Herr 
Erd’s party, but at least his }x>Licies 
keep them C|uiet between elections. 
One mighlt compare Herr Ertl’s politi¬ 
cal place with that of Mi Tom 
Williams, the Labour minister of agri¬ 
culture in postwar Britain. Both of them 
have given the farmers a good deal 
without making much of a dent in their 
voting habits 

Herr Ertl confee»ses to a terrible 
private vice. He eats sweets behind his 
wife’s back. Confronted w'lth this con- 
fivsion, our glcxnny non-Gexman 
(chserver became even gloomier The 
(iennan famier eiats sweets behind 
esorvbody’s Ixick Erd provides them. 
He\s a very gocxl minis^ter of agricul¬ 
ture.” 

_ 

Power, but not to 
the community 

Rome 

A completely new front has been 
opened in the 15-month war of attri¬ 
tion over who is to build Rome’s new 
1,000-megawatt power station. The 
commission, in the shape of Signoi 
Spinelli in charge of industry and 
technology and Mr Guiulelach in 
charge of regulating internal markets, 
have fired off a broadside in defence 
of Kraftwerk Union (KWU), the 
(letmaii bidders, who thought they 
had the contract in the bag 'Fhe coiii- 
iiussioirs target was not Rome’s city 
fathers, who have been dithering over 
the contract foi more than a yen, 
nor even Ansaldo, the Italian 
state company whose bid was £iom 
higher than KWU’s ; Signor Spinelli 
and Mr Gundelach are aiming much 
more at the Italian government itself 
The reason is diat the commi.s.sioners 
are treating the power station dispute 
as a test case of die willingness of EEC 
countries to break out of their national 
straitjackets in tlie key public sector. 

If the Italians can be persuaded to 
think and act European ever the Rome 
power station contract, a small but 
useful breach will have been made 
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against national favouritism in public 
contracts and a piTcedent established. 
But, as things stand new, the chances 
of tins particular Eiirocause being won 
Look distinctly slim. Fierce opposition 
has come from the Italian unions, 
politicians from the Genoa area where 
Ansaldo is one of the largest local 
employees, and those who claim that 
the Rome municipal electricity 
authority has no right to get involved 
in the power station business at all. 
Every possible pretext to get the Rome 
city council to annul the tender and 
to persuade the minister of industry, 
Signor Maura Fern, to repeal his 
ministry’s authoiisatiou to the 
authority is being used. The latest anti- 
KWU gambit is to sugge.^t that new 
technology will make the power station 
obsolete hv the tune it 1.^ built. The 
anti-KWU lobby also claims that since 
no contrac t has been signed there 
can be no breach of either the spirit 
01 the letter of the Treaty of Rome. 

'Fhe real reasons for the failure to 
ratify the authority's decision to award 
the power station contract to KWU 
are simpler even than that. I'he Italian 
government is worried not only that 
(Genoa's precarious economic situation 
and level of employment will be hit 
il Ansaldo does not get the contract 
but also that their technological pres¬ 
tige will suflcr This mav prove a 
shortsighted view. KWU has promised 
that half of the work involved 111 build* 
11 ig the power station will go to Italian 
firms More inioortant still, the 
Ormans have made it clear that 
retaliatory measures are not to lie 
ruled out li they do not get the con¬ 
tract. In practice this means that Italy, 
and HI particular Ansaldo, may find 
Itself out m tlw cold .so far as future 
nuclear energy business in Europe is 
concerned. Ansaldo is not part of any 
European nuclear consortium at the 
moment and, unless it joins one, has 
little chance of getting any major con¬ 
tracts in the future. Despite these 
persuasive arguments, tlie prevailing 
mood ill Rome is that short-term 
national interests come first. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Talking in a 
common language 

The economic links which already exist 
between the EEC and Jugoslavia, the 
only communist country in full and 
open communion with Brussels (China 
is a warm but unofficial fan), are likely 
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to d bit closer. Last week the 

Brussels ('c>mims. 4 ion asked the couficil 
of ministers foz authority to start 
negotiations with Jugoslavia for a nevs 
five-year non-preferential agreement to 
replace the present three-year one, 
which expires on April 'iotli I'lic 
commission also set out in a 'i6-page 
memorandum its own views on the 
sh^pe and content of the new agree¬ 
ment. 

The (ouncijl w'lll piubahly say yes to 
a negotiating mar'date at its next meet¬ 
ing early next month. Much ground 
has been covered in exploratory talks 
in Brussels and during the December 
visit to Belgrade by the outgoing com¬ 
mission president, Mr Sicco Mansholt 
The Jugoslavs liave also lobbied various 
EE(^ capitals. Last weekend Belgrade 
radio announced happily that a 
" conirnoii language *’ had been found 
for most of the remaining proffilems. 

The Jugoslavs clearly wish to 
encourage the EEC to see their cause 
of economic independence from Russia 
as worth encouraging, as well as being 
profitable- between 1961 and 1971 
Jugoslavia jumped from 21st to 8tli 
place in the league of importers 
from the KECi. But Jugoslav officials 
also stress that they are keen on the 
new agreement, like the old one, being 
non-preferenlial ; to make it anything 
more inicrlit give the Russians the idea 
that Jugoslavia is sliding into some 
form of assoi'iation with the community 
under a ddrerent name. The Nine are 
Jugoslavia*> biggest market, accounting 
for ^5 per cent of its exports and 55 
per eeiu of its imports. Thanks largely 
to the money sent home by the 600,001) 
Jugoslavs now working in EEC coun¬ 
tries, Jugoslavia has swung into balance 
of })aMnerUs surplus—^but on visible 


Still leaning on Europe 
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trade Jugoslavia is still in increasing 
deficit with the Nine. 

'Flic Jugoslavs have several aims. 
First, they need to get better access 
to the Nine for farm products, which 
still represent the bulk of Jugoslavia's 
exports to the EEC. As much as 40 
per cent of the country'*s total farming 
out|iut goes to the EEC, including 
70 per cent of its maize and 40 per cent 
of its wine. Brussels appears to be in 
favour of better terms for Jugoslav 
beef and veal, but not nccessanly pork, 
bacon and tinned ham. Belgrade still 
looks for concessions on wine, maize, 
seeds, fish and tobacco—all of which 
could cause awkward precedents for 
the Nine in trade negotiations with the 
Arnei leans, the Norwegians and the 
Mediterranean countries. Jugoslavia 
already benefits from the community's 
generalised preference scheme for 
develt)[>ing countries but would like to 
have it extended to certain processed 


farming products. 

It would also like to get better terms 
for its textile exports to the EEC, 
e.specially cotton—^another tricky point 
because of the shaky position of many 
of the community’s own producers. 
Jugoslav officials also say that they 
are worried by the clauses in some 
recent community agreements, like that 
with Israel, which specify that goods 
should he carried direct to the ports 
of the Nine ; they see this as a threat 
10 their own transit ports in the 
Adriatic. 

The Jugoslavs are not likely to 
achieve the inclusion in the new agree¬ 
ment of die things they are most 
interested in—industrial co-operation, 
credit financing and sTime regulansa- 
tion of die place of Jugoslav workers 
in the EELI. The commission is backing 
a so-called “ evolution clause'' which 
would allow it to go beyond its normal 
strict adherence (outside association 
agreements) to talking only about 
trade matters. For example, there arc 
no national, let alone EEC, policies 
yet on how foreign “ guest ” workers 
should be treated—which is most often 
very badly. West Germany, which is 
likely to end 1973 with some 3m foreign 
guest workers (300,000 more than in 
1972), has only just begun looking at 
the problem. It has already caused a 
sharp controversy between the federal 
government in Bonn and the provincial 
government of Bavaria . Bonn is pre¬ 
pared to accept a more permanent 
status for these workers than the 
Bavarians are. But the provincial 
government, which has some powders in 
the matter, would like to see a fairly 
regular turnover of these workers, with 
some being sent back to Jugoslavia to 
he replaced by others. 


Key indicators : The Nine—how they compare abroad 


Mr Shultz's idea that 
movements m reserves 
should be the wi hcator for 
ad)ustments in exchange 
rates would at least nave 
got the direction, it not the 
extent, of this week 3 
reshuffle in exchange rates 
roughly right Among the 
Niine both Britain and Italy 
were losiiig reserves, their 
partners gaming And it is 
Italy and Britain (along 
with Ireland) that have 
come out ot tf is fatest 
reshuffle with effective 
devaluations, their partners 
with revaluations 


Latest 3 
months 

Index 

1970= 

100 

Exports 
% change on 

3 mths year 
ago 

Index 

1970= 

100 

Imports 

% change on 

3 mths year 
ago 

Official reserves 

End- 7o change on 

Dec 3 mths year 
$bn ago 

Geimany 

141 

+ 7 

+ 191 

139 

+ 5 

+ 17 

23 4 

- 3 

4274 

France 

156 

+ 1U 

+29 

146 

+10 

4-26 

100 

ml 

+2i4 

Britain 

I28t 

+ 12 

+ 

14U 

+ 8i 

f20 

56 

- 7i 

-36 

Italy 

141 

+ 2i 

+20| 

130 

+ 2 

+24 

61 

- 5 

-10J 

Holland 

141* 

+ 3| 

4141 

133* 

+ 9i 

+11 

4.8 

- 2i 

4-26 

Belgium 

143* 

+ 8 

+271 

137* 

+ 8) 

+201 

39 

- 4 

4-lli 

Denmark 

129* 

-- 

f131 

122* 

411 

+ 151 

0.8 

+1111 

+ 3 

Ireland 

162* 

- i 

430 

137* 

_4_44 __ 

4-20 

1.1 

+141 

4-13 

United States 

125t' 

f n 


149* 

4- 7 ' 

+341 

13 2 

- i 

■ t 

Japan 

158 

+11 

+22 

136 

4-IBi 

+29 

18.4 

4-11i 

•4191 


fndoK numbers (seasonally ad/usted) refer to the three months to November, 1972, except 
^(October) and tfDecamber and January). Trade figures based on dollar values. 
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SECUim niVCFIC NATIONAL BANK 

CONSOUDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31,1972 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Ranks 

S 3.2t)5.054..303 

Domestic Demand Deposits 

$ 5.545.671.270 

Investment Securities 


Dome.slie Savings Deposits 

1.924.077.084 

U S Treasury Securities 

671,070 083 

Doine.stic I'inic Deposits 

Foreign Deposits 

2,631.009.906 

1,921,115.943 

Securities of other U S. 


Total Deposits 

SI 0.021,874,203 

Government Agencies 


Borrowed Money 

766 729.495 

and Corporations 

160.860,076 

Aceeptanees Outstanding 

47.697.325 

State & Municipal Obligations 

850,429,400 

Accrued Interest. Taxes and 

Other Expenses 

86,012,500 

Other Securities. 

33.748,178 

Interest Collected -Unearned 

97,923,816 

Trading Account Securities 

_ j 1512,706 

Other Liabilities 

31.024,009 

Total Securities 

S 1,730,701.,343 

Total Liabilities 

S"lTt)51,261,348 

Federal Funds Sold. 

64,064.253 

RESERVES 


Loans. . . 

6.165.834,204 

Reserve tor Possible Loan Losses 

$ 94,167.868 

Direct Lease Financing 

123,922,908 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

208,507,177 

Capital Stock 

$ 204,515,300 

Customers' Acceptance Liability 

47,689,027 

Surplus . 

207.311,676 

Earned Interest Receivable 

73,401,504 

Undivided Profits 

Total Capital Accounts 

131,668,275 
$ 543,495;25i 

Other Assets 

TOTAL RESOURCES 

69,749,748 

$11,688,924,467 

TOTAL LIABILITIES, 
RESERVES & 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

$11,688.924.467 


We'd be pleased to send you u copy of oiu annual report Write. 

Nigel Godwin, Vice President and General Manager, London Branch, 
Security PaciOc National Bank, 2 Finch Lane, London K. C.3 

468 BANKING LOCATIONS 

MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEMBER FEDERAL DEP(>Sir INSURANCE COKPriKAriON 
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/>//.s7//( .VA Bricj 


Too old to move 


The British arc castij^aicJ tor 
their reluctance: to ciunite |obs, 
and in panic.iilar lor their reluc¬ 
tance 10 move to another part of 
the anintry in search of beiler 
opporiiinitu's Uiicmploynient 
would he lowci if labour mobi¬ 
lity were higher Industrial 
cfhciencv would be higher, \no 
Rut people cannot be expected 
to move li thev are the worse 
of) lor It Most families have to 
decide at some time whether 
a move is worthwhile Per 
sonal prel'ercnccs apart, a lot ol 
money can be involved, especi¬ 
ally when a man is asked to 
move from the provinces into 
Londiin, as executives are oiten 
asked to do. 

Lawrence Puts is 52 years 
old, managing a branch oiVice in 
Birmingham, and ottered a move 
to head office in London. It is a 
sidewavs mo\e which docs not 
bring immediate promotion, 
hut if he slays in the small 
Birmingham branch he has to 
accept that this is as tar as he 
IS likely to go up the company 
ladder; Birmingham is never 
likclv to become one of its senior 
posts. (2an he at lord to movc^ 

Stage two oi the (rovenv 
ment's frcc/e hits a man in this 
position Lawrence's basic pay 
cannot be increased bevond the 
£3,172 a >ear that he expects 
to be getting from the end ol 
April A move would bring with 
It a Umdon allowance ol £162 
a year, which seems to be a 
median figure for companies, 
as well as help with actual re¬ 
moval expenses and something 
towards the highet price that he 
would have to pay lor a house 
in 1 ondon His compan\ has no 
fixed rules, unlike the civil 
service, about icinoval expen¬ 
ses, but alter Lawrence has put 
in his bills he will gel all reasosi- 
alfic costs paid 

His wife Udith would like, it 
thev move, to li\c ixi Orpington, 
near her married daughter Sallv 
and her two children 1 he Pitts's 


present three-bedroom semi in 
Birmingham, on which the 
mortgage has already been paid 
oil, should letch around £K,0(K) 
A comparable house in Orping¬ 
ton will cost £14,500, which 
means taking our another mort¬ 
gage '1 he costs ot selling, buy¬ 
ing and moving, set out in the 
table, come as a nasty surprise 
1 hey aiuld easily exceed £1,000. 
I he company accountant re¬ 
assures Lawrence that they are 
reasonable and the firm will 
pay them, so the next question 
becomes the mortgage. 

Lawrence needs to borrow 
£6,5(K) towards his new house, 
liis employers are among those 
who oflcr a resettlement allow¬ 
ance of £200 for every extra 
£1,000 needed to buy a house 
appropriate to his status Ihis 
sounds generous but still leaves 
£5,2tXJ to find Despite Law¬ 
rence's age, most building 
societies would be ready to give 
him a 15 year mortgage and 
some even oflcr repayment over 
20 years- but that is far loo 
long tor him He is even 
offered an interest-only loan In 
all, he has a choice of six ways 
ol raising the money 

• An interest-only loan; 

• A 15 year mortgage, 

• The same mortgage combined 
with a mortgage protection in 
surjnee policy (costing £3 £4 a 
month), which gives life cover 
lor the outstanding debt during 
the 15 years; 

• A special mortgage insurance 
plan in which a building society 
loan repayable at the end ol 15 
years is backed by a “with pro- 
fils" endowment policy which, 
while guaranteeing a lesser sum 
than £5,200 after 15 years, 
should with profits be w'orih 
more than enough, 

• A loan backed by a “without 
profits" endowment policy 
guaranteeing exactly £5,200 
after 1 ^ years, 

• 1 he same backed by a with- 
profiis endowment policy guaran¬ 


r/tf I^its v/X 7 <'/»/c Ilf thi^urvct) Jamtiy appears tn 'I'hc Lconomisl to 
tlliisvatc puiHems faccii by tvpical ki>iischaUs One oj these ts the cost 
to middle-afted manaf*<n^ o] aiLcpiing a joh transfer, siuh as from branch 
IV head vffiLC The Piih*s income and expenses tvere set out w the issue 
iij Detcmhcr 30ih hstimates oJ help mth renun^al expenses given by 
tcmpanies nw from an In4.omcs Data Sermces survey of white udlat 
allowances 



Lawionce and Edith finding the house a bit steep 


teeing at least £5,200 after 
years and promising much more. 

1 he cost of each option is 
compared in the table, assuming 
that building society lending 
rates remain at (,the present 
rate on anything other than a 
straight repayment mortgage, 
which IS STr) throughout the 
15 years and income tax relief 
on interest charges remains at 
30 ^ f for l.awrcnce. 

Vfhich should he choose? 1 he 


interest-only loan keeps monthly 
outgoings to the minimum, but 
neither Lawrence nor his wife 
likes the idea of a big debt when 
he retires in about 10 years, even 
though they could then repay it 
by moving to a smaller home. 
Kqually, Lawrence feels that at 
his age he should have life cover. 

He can get this either with 
the mortgage plus a proteaion 
policy or one of the endowment 
and loan methods 'Ihe morl- 


Tab/e show^ best and worst 
Selling coats: L'6.000 house 
Private sale/estate agent s fees^ 
Solicitors' fees -- registored/unregistered-^ 


low 

30 00* 
5 500 

85 00 


fp 


high 

182-50 
9000 

272 50 


Buying coats: £ 14,500 house 
Buyer’s own .survey---strucluraP 
electrical 
drains 

Solicitor's fees 

Solicitor’s out of-pocket expenses 
Land registry -change of name-' 
Fee register of mortgage 
Local authority search fee 
Stamp duty at ’^% 

Building society —inspection tee 
legal costs 

Bridging loan interest costs (net)^ 
Viewing- - hotels and meals"' 
travel^ 


0 35 00 

0 3-00 

0 5 00 

77 50 93 60 

5 00 15-00 

33 90 
7-05 
2 35=* 

72 50 
30 00 
30 00 
13 65 
60 00* 

2142 ^' 


353-37 422-47 


Moving coats: Birmingham to Orpington 


Removals' 

40-00 

95-00 

Gas dibconnection charges 

1 50 

2 00 

reconnection charges^ 

9 75 

12-50 

Telephorie installation 

0 

20-00 

Redirected post 

0-50 

2-OU 

Change of address cards and postage 


6-50 


58 25 

138 00 

Carpets, curtains, electrical, etc 

100-00 

200-00 

Total 

596-62 

1032 97 


1 1) Latatn dganis fpRi vory t'lP C182 50 .6 worfced out on the old scale of 5% on the 
first f 500 7on the nein C4 500 and 1 J'Vi thereetiei Another posRibilily is a lower 
tee on first 15 000) exMuMve of advortising costs (2) Purchase and sale of property 
on the land register is cheaper than unregistered property beesuse there are costa of 
mgifaiiotion when unregisiered properly changes hands Mortgages must also be 
registered (3) Some buyers rely on building bocietieh surveys but the rsutious buyer 
has his own survey as well |4) Assuming L200 has to bo deposited when sn offer is 
acciipted and the balance of 10% of purchase pnee on the exchange of contracts It is 
assumed ifiot rompleiion one month later is si -nuhaneous on both sale and purensee 
(5) Three two day visits plus one night dunng removal (0) Running costs at 1 000 miles 
in a Cortina 1300 XL (7> A return load is cheapest it pays to shop around (B) Gas 
(ooker and one t\ta Gas board charges very * Unrelated tu cost of house 
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Looking for a cheap way of borrowing 



Monthly cost 

Total 

Cash value 


gross net of 

net 

after 15 


of tax tax 

cost 

years 


f € 

f 

£ 

Interest-only loan 

37 96 26 57 

4.782 60 

0 

15-year mortgage'^ 

52 52 45 43 

8 177 40 

5 200 

Mortgage plus protection'^ 

56 52 48 83 

8,789 40 

5.200 

Mortgage insurance plan 

60.20 45 47 

8 184 60 

around 5,200 

Without-profits policy 

62 96 47 82 

8 607 60 

5,200 

With-profits policy 

75 38 58 37 

10.506 60 

at least 5.200 


*\Nnh mortgages the grass monthty cost is fixed but the net of tax cost nses each vear This 
IS because mterest rmtial/y accounts for the greater part of each monthly payment and the 
tax relief is given on the interest As capital i\ paid off the iniarest ele nant in eai h 
payment and the tax relief dmt lines 1b year mortgage at 8 i'lo all others at 

gage-plus-protcction and the Orpington and, with a walk at 
without'profits endowment cost both ends, it will take 45 
roughly the same. The mortgage minutes each way. The running 
has the advantage of lower cost of his car in Birmingham, 
initial navments. On the other on Automobile Association 
hand, ii tnere is a fall in interest figures, works out at £'3 36 a 
rates from their present record month, llis season ticket from 
heights, the endowment plan Orpington, averaged over the 
would reduce the cost of the full year, will work out at 
loan without increasing the cost £7.98 a month, adding £4.b2 to 
of the insurance preimums. his monthly outgoings 
Lawrence thinks he can get 
the best bargain by going for the 25% psy riSG? 
mortgage insurance plan. It is The mortgage, rates and travel 
cheap and carries only a small together will cost Lawrence 
risk that profits will be made- an extra £53 a month, and 
quate to bring its value up to the to meet this he would need to 
full £5,200. earn an extra £71 a month, 

A man in Lawrence's position equal to a pay rise of roughly 
IS going to find the with-profits 25'(. This compares with his 
endowment method too expen- l^ndon allowance of only 
sive, but he might still wonder £13 50 a month, or 5'r. His 
whether it oilers value for living standards would be cut bv 
money. What would happen if at least onc-fifth by the move 
he spent the same total sum, (Hven the most generous allow- 


but he IS offered a company bankrupt, one ot the first dcci- 
car. I'he company will buv him sions taken hv the new manage- 
a Bntish car costing up to ment was to set up a small 
£1,100, pay all the standing London headquarters av. ay from 
charges and 75* t ot all running IVrbv Ihitii there is a change 
costs Lawrence looks at a of heart in indiisiry, the barriers 
'Iriumph 1300 and does some to middle-class cxecuiivc inobi- 
more sums. litv will continue I'hc big- 

He could sell his Cortina gest of them is house pnccs, lo 
1300XL for £5(K) £600 which which a whole rail ol other costs 
would give him a little cash in arc automatically linked, 
the pcKkei. His motoring, 10,000 Nor would l^iwrcnce have 
miles a year, at present costs been the only loser, financially, 
him around £300. With the if he had agreed to the transfer 
company car it would cost him It would have cost his employers 
£50 for his share ot the run- £3,612 in the year that he 
nmg costs plus £100 for the moved, moic than his annual 
extra income tax he would pay salary. If he had been offered a 
on the estimated benefit of this suniciently big to bring 

perk, in taxable income the lar him up to London it would have 
would be worth over £200 to needed to be in the order of £1,500 
him. If he was younger, this a year Ihe present value of 
might have tipped the balance that to the company, dt^- 
But with Ldith’s job to con- counting at 8'e over the 10 
sider, and the formidable pros- years to his retirement, would 
pcct of starting up with another be £13,0(X), equivalent to four 
mortgage, they decide against years' salary. That in itself 
It—despite the attraction of ought to be an inducement 
building up a larger capital asset to companies to cut down 
(the Orpington housed to sell their London establishments and 
when they retire. make greaicr use of data links 

Lawrence's and l^dith's calcu- with offices, not in the suburbs, 
lations illustrate the financial but well out in the provinces, 
barriers to a move lo the south Managements rarely sit down 
east. Conversely, a move out of and do this kind of calcula- 
the south east ought to hold lion. School teachers do (Law- 
proportionaiely great attrac- rence's son is a teacher in 
tions. But the south east is Bristol). And managers are 
where the headquarters of in- getting pretty w'orned about 
dustry are and will continue to their prospects under stages 
be, when Rolls-Royce went two and three anyway 


net of tax, on paying oil his 
15-year mortgage more quickly 
and then investing the equiva¬ 
lent of the monthly payments 
in building society shares yield¬ 
ing 5.6 't net of tax? As the third 
table shows, he would pay ofThis 
mortgage in 11 years and end up 
with £3,123 in building scxricty 
shares after 15 years. Unless 
the profit on a with-profits 
policy promises to net more than 
£3,000, It would be a bad buy. 

Having decided on mortgage 
insurance, Lawrence looks at 
what the move will do to his 
family's income and spending. 
Rates will be higher. The rate¬ 
able value of his Birmingham 
house IS £68 which, with a 
poundage of 94.5p, gives him 
monthly rates of £5.36. His rate¬ 
able value in Orpington will be 
£125, which, with a poundage 
of 7^, will cost him £8.23 a 
month, an extra £2.87. He has 
to assume that revaluation will 
leave these ratios more or less 
unchanged. 

Travel will cost more. In 
Birnungham he drives four 
miles daily to work and his 
parking is free. It takes about 
15 minutes each way. He will 
have tn commute by train from 


ances mentioned by the IDS 
survey come nowhere near 25 
on an office manager’s salary ) 
'I'his allows nothing fo'- the 
extra travelling, which adds 
10'r to the lime he spends 
away from home. Valued at his 
hourly rate of pay, it is worth 
£29 a month Finally, Hdith 
loses her part-time Birmingham 
job as a school secretary 

Her job is an attractive one 
because of the hours and holi¬ 
days and IS much in demand by 
mothers with school-age child¬ 
ren, It IS doubtful if Hdith could 
find similar work in Orpington. 
If not, the Pitts would lose 
another £31 of income a month, 
but Edith would have more free 
time. Allowing for these addi¬ 
tional factors, Ijiwrence would 
need a 50'# rise in salary to 
preserve their living standards. 
No prospect of promotion is 
likely to give him this. 

Lawrence has a talk with his 
boss to sec if annhing further 
can be done. There is no 
chance of his salary being 
increased because, apart from 
stage two, this would make dif¬ 
ficulties for the company pay 
scales ^he would be earning more 
than some more senior mcn)^ 


Profits had batter be good* 

(in this example, 60 % of the assured sum) 


Debt on 

Interest 

Repayments 

Net of tax 

Cost-* 

Jan 1 St 

payments 

of loan 

year 

monthly 


at 8j% 




f 

£ 

t 

1 

1 

5.200 

455 

300 

649 

54 09 

4,900 

429 

326 

65/ 

54 74 

4,574 

400 

355 

665 1 

55 45 

4,219 

369 

386 

675 1 

56 23 

3.834 

335 

420 

685 1 

57 07 

3 414 

299 

456 

696 1 

57 99 

2,958 

259 

496 

708 

58 99 

2.462 

215 

540 

721 1 

60 08 

1 922 

168 

587 

735 

61 26 

1 336 

117 

638 

750 

62 54 

698 

61 

694 

767 

63 93 

4 

- 

_4 

4 

0 31 

1 


5.200 

- - 1 

7.712 


Shares on 

Interest 

Shares on 

Payments for shares 

Jan 1st 

receipts 

Dec 31 St 

year 

monthly 

f 

f 

£ 

f 

£ 

0 

19 

712 

693 

57 76 

712 

60 

1.473 

700 

58 37 

1.473 

102 

2,275 

700 

58 37 

2.275 

147 

3,123 

700 

58.37 


2,793 
4 7 712 

10,506 

* Figurgg roundttd lo the noarasi T1 do nni noceudrily rios& check wiili rounded totala 
*'' Includino cost of • mongage protection policy 
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a long road that has noTarmac 


\\ hn r\ ei \ uu aic, Tin mac is r lulit up 


>our si I eel ^ on can be sure ol tliat 
'Fake lo the hiKhwav, and sooner tn lalei 


\ou'll lie rifling on us At the same linit 


\oifre sure to see our fuel oil and 


bitumen tankeis going iihoul then 


busines*-, as well as oui construction 


and roacistone vehicles. 


'rarniac is an essential part 


ol living loda\ .So much sc 


tliat \oii don’t leave us 


outside on the* roiid 


when ' on shut the 


trout door 



It’s possible thal Tarmac 
built the dam and power station 
that bring water and electricity 
into your lioine 
In fact, we may well liave built 
your house, or your ottice block, or 
the supermarket in the high street. 
Thar's how' resourceful wc are 
Whether it’s laying a road, or 
underlaying a carpet (we provide 
crushed limestone ^roni our quarries 
for the manufacture of foam rubber 
backing), vou certainly won’t 
have to go far to rind us. 


^FT&rmae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 
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The second dollar devaluation 


Because they are untidy, the new currency parities have a better chance 
of survival than the old. But not very much better 


When the world’s foreign exchange markets were all 
open again on Wednesday, the D-mark was well below 
its new parity against the dollar , the Japanese were 
struggling in vain to prevent the yen floating up by more 
than 14 per cent ; the lira was floating tnerrily about 
8 per cent down from its pre-crisis level ; and the pound 
was 10 cents up at around $2.45, but devalued against 
both the D-mark and the French franc. 

Nobody was forecasting that the new order would 
necessarily last, but t^vo things can be said in its favour. 
First, it includes five major floating currencies ; the yen 
and the lira have joined the pound, the Swiss franc and 
the Canadian dollar in the swim. This degree of flexibility 
could give the new system a larger chance of survival 
than the old. Secondly, the agreement has been reached 
more sensibly and with much less fuss than it was in the 
four-month drama from August 15, 1971, at Camp David, 
to December, 1971, at the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington. Mr Paul Volcker of the American Treasury 
just went round the world in a week ; and negotiated a 
10 per cent devaluation of the dollar against the two 
main continental currencies (the D-mark and the French 
franc), and a float of the Japanese yen. It was left to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr George Shultz, rather 
than President Nixon to tell the American people. 

Like childbirth, devaluation is less painful and quicker 
the second time. Probably the Americans would have pre¬ 
ferred a joint European float, but they are not saying 
so. They were quite willing to call a devaluation a 
devaluation in order to get the realignment they wanted. 
The stigma of devaluation is considered to be a thing 
of the past, but the prejudice against upvaluation is not. 
The Japanese resisted upvaluation to the last, and agreed 
to a float only in the context of an international solution. 
The British Government is happy with what has 
occurred. The Chancellor of the Exchequer blithely 
rq>eats that sterling will be repegged “when conditions 
permit.” Britain's first set of over^as trade figures for 
1973, announced on Tuesday, showing a deficit of £77m 
in January, hardly suggests the time is near. It is just 
possible that France will be hardest hit. The French, 
who do 10 per cent of their trade with the Italians, 
obviously do not like the lira’s floating devaluation. If 


France’s elections in March did produce a “ red menace,” 
a run out of French francs into the dollar is a possibility ; 
this could have very awkward |X)]itical implications 
indeed. 

In the following pages (72-80) we look at the economic 
prospects ahead. The Europeans congratulate themselves 
that the Americans have done what they wanted, taking 
all the adjustment on the dollar. But the “ snake-m-thc- 
tunnel ” is a nearly extinct reptile, with the lira now out 
of it as weU as the pound. 

What the Americans will want in return for their 
unilateral action will become clear in their forthcoming 
trade legislation. President Nixon is talking tough. 
Ominous noises are coming out c)f Tokyo (page* 74), which 
suggest that the Japanese will not only make the yen 
float as muddily as possible, but do their best to neutralise 
its effect by quietly unwinding their export curbs and 
giving as much aid to smaller exporters as they can. 

None of this enlivens the prospects fur international 
monetary reform in the Committee of Twenty, which Mr 
Heath told the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London on Wednesday should get top priority. The 
American delegates arc clearly irritated by the slowness 
of progress in it, and Mr Shultz himself said that this 
helped to precipitate the action taken by the Americans 
this week. It was a mistake to wid^n the forum to 20 
from the old 10 : something was achieved last weekend 
just because the consultative group was whittled down 
to five. The Americans are unlikely to forget the lesson. 

Naturally it maddens the smaller countries and the 
third world that the rules of the money game arc decided 
by the select few. The less developed countries, in parti¬ 
cular, again feel hardly done by this week. Their reserves 
are held largely in dollars, although they trade extensively 
with Europe and other developed countries. The 1971 
devaluation of the dollar may have knocked nearly 
$i billion off the purchasing power of their reserves, and 
It was partly as a consequence of this loss that they 
obtained their seats on the Committee of Twenty. 
But they know that the fact that the currency realign¬ 
ment has occurred at all diminishes the risk of protec¬ 
tionist barriers to thdr exports. So the tears are mostly 
crocodile ones. 
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Markets are still sorting 
it out 


The initial reception of the exchange 
markets did not indicate that the new 
package of luirency rates will neces¬ 
sarily be guaranteed an easy ride. On 
Wednesday and Thursday trading 
remained thin, x’oUtile and uiicorLiiii. 
The 10 per cent devaluation of the 
dollar means that the fixed parity Euro¬ 
pean cuireiicies have had an upvalu- 
atum of about ii per cent in terms of 
their central rates. On Thuisday the 
D-mark and others were well below 
those new central rates. This might be 
a sign that Mr Nixon 'has devalued 
by enougfi, but it also meant that 
speculators who got in cheaply to 
D-inarks last week felt no need to rush 
to cash in their profits now. Under the 
rule.s of the fixed *’ parity game, they 
chose to wait to see if they could still 
gain fi bit more. 'I'okyo seemed 
determined to limit the float of the yen. 
I'he Anu^ricans had said that they 
exjierted the ven to float up 16-20 


per cent. The Bank of Japan lias 
so far let it touch only liie bottom 
of that range ; it lias lx>ugiit another 
$2y)m this week to stop it going any 
liigher. 

The Swiss franc was still floating 
above the ceiling that would become 
ofierative if it were repegged at its old 
parity against gold (that is, at 11 per 
cent above the new devalued dollar 
parity). The weaker sisters among the 
floaters—the lira and sterling—have 
naturally gone up by less than 11 per 
cent on the dollar Italy has one 
of the strongest commercial balances of 
payments in the world, but one of the 
weakest capDtal balances ; nevertheless 
the commercial lira on Thursday was 
fl(»ating at only aVx>ut 2 per cent al>ove 
Its old dollat ]>arity. 

Although sterling continued to 
fluctuate widely, ranging between a 
brief high of $2.51 and a low of $2.42, 
its mark-up against the dollar seemed to 


be hovering at roughly half the 11 per 
cent imposi^ on fixed parity countries. 
On bailee of payments considerations 
this was to 1^ welcomed : if the 
January trade deficit of is any¬ 

thing to go on, sterling will need as big 
a conipetiti\t; edge as it Can get. There 
need not be a great ^eot on 
prices and incomes policy. A 5 per 
cent devaluation of sterling is gener¬ 
ally expected to raise consumer prices 
by around 1 per cent: if you match 
sterhng's 5^ per cent upvaluation 
agadnst the dollar with the rather 
smaller devaluation against our other 
trading partners, the total weighted 
devaluation of sterling in all 'its trade 
(compared with the pre^risis rate 
iA $2^35) is very nearly nil. 

However, the autlionties really do 
need to decide whether they' want to 
keep sterling up or put it down. The 
worst possriMe way of keeping it up is 
by the Bank of England’s present 
ham-handed deposits squeeze, which 
has tri'ggered another full point 
rise in bank base lending rates to a 
9 it cent. This keeps 
sterling dearer by means which con¬ 
sumers will regard as making living 
costs dearer, which is not very wise. 

Which currency 
wins? _ 

It IS not how far a country’s currency 
has moved against the dollar alone 
that matters, but how much it has 
moved on average against the cur¬ 
rencies of all its major trading partners, 
weighted to reflect the pattern of trade. 
'^The table below gives some idea of 
how the major currencies have come 
out of the latest reshuffle. The upshot 
at the close on Wednesday was : 

(i) The dollar has managed to push 
up its effective devaluation (against its 
<97^1 parity) to roughly 14 
per cent, the kind of figure for which 


How exchange rates have moved 



Central rates or par values 

1 Rises in sDOt S rates 

1 Effective chiangefl m all spot nates (7o)t 


(agsinst the irs$)t 


on May. 1971) j 

Apl-May 

Sept-Oct 

Feb 14. 1973 


May 

Dec 

Feb 14 

Apj-May 

Sept-Oct 

Feb 14 

1972 

1972 

on May 

on Doc 


1971 

1971 

1973* 

1972 

1972 

1973 

on May. 1971 

1971 

1971 

American $ 




... 

... 


-10 

- 8 ) 

-14 

- 

Canadian S 

10087 

09967 

09875 

20 

29 

21 

- 3 


- 2 * 


Japanese yen 

360 

308 

271 

18.6 

19.6 

32.8 

+121 

■M 2 i 

+25 

+11 

Stevtirig 

240 

2.6067 

247 

86 

0.9 

29 

li^ 

- 

"10 

- 10 * 

French franc 

556419 

51157 

460414 

105 

10.8 

19.8 

... 

+ H 

+ 3 

+ 31 

D-mark 

3.66 

3 2225 

290025 

15.2 

14.4 

24.4 

+ W 

+ 7 

+ 91 


Italian Kra 

625 

5815 

570 

7.3 

7.4 

98 

- 2 

- 1 

— 3 I 

- 31 

Belgian franc 

50 

448159 

4033 

13.6 

13 4 

221 

+ 3 

+ 

+ ^ 

+ 3 

Dutch guilder 

362 

3.2447 

2.92024 

12.7 

11.9 

220 

+ 2 

+ M 

+ 6 

+ 3i 

Swne franc 

4.373 

3.84 

3.395 

11.7 

13.7 

28.8 

+ 21 

+ 

-^14 

+ 8 


m sf# ftmd “ oaMwg . mti othBis §r§ spot rstss for Hooting eurronetos. $£ftoeti¥o ehongos m spat OMchongo ntoo wolghtod by 

eauntrios’ trodo m monutoeturos with othor OBCO eountnos fospons, imports ond competition in third markots) ftwcopt tnot $ ogolnst £. 
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the United States originally aimed, but 
failed to get, at the Smithsonian agree¬ 
ment in December, 1971. 

(2) Sterling, too, has got an extra 
competitive edge, widening the effec¬ 
tive devaluation gained hy its posS 
June float to 10^ per cent. Britain had 
done almost as well when sterling 
floated down to $2.35, but then lost 
some of that edge on the buoyancy lent 
to the pound during the run on the 
dollar. Now Britain has got a useful 
margin back. 

(3) Most of the other EEC curren¬ 
cies—with the exception of the lira— 
have had to sustain modest upvalua- 
tions. For them, the devaluations of 
the dollar, steiling and the lira have 
been only partially offset by the 
upvaluation of the yen 

(4) Because the yen is floating as 
dirtily as possible its eflective weighted 
upvaluation on its old Smithsonian 
parity on Wednesday was only 11 per 
cent. If the Americans (and Euro¬ 
peans) had their way, the yen would 
be allowed to float up considerably 
more than this. 

These changes, of course, are aimed 
primarily at cutting back Amciica's 
yawning trade deficit with Japan But. 
as the chart shows, while many of 
America's imports consist of goods 
sensitne to exchange rate and price 
change.s, a large portion of its expoits 
do not. Prices of agricultural produce 
are set by the world market and 
increased sales depend on increased 
market access, not on relative exchange 
rates. Nor are exports of high- 


There^ a lot to adjust 

I I JAPAN HI UNITE 0 STATFS 

IMPORTS $ billion EXPORTS 

8 6 4 2 _0_ 2 4 6 8 10 12 

FOOD DRINK ft TOBACCO 


RAW MATERIALS 



SEMI- FINISHED MANUFACTURES 



MACHINERY 





AH fiquies fob exerpt Japanesp miporis (which arp i if) 19/1 tldiii 
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technology g(X)ds very price sensitive 

Similarly, a large numbei of 
Japanese ex]>orts are not particularly 
price elastic : Japan has a virtual mono¬ 
poly in lines like desk ralculaiors Nor 
are Japan's imports }»nce-sensilive, if 
only because such a high propoitirm 
consist of food and raw materials I'hi.s 
IS why the Amei^icans intend to press 
f»n for a lowrnng of the non-tanff 
barriers which now bar tlieir access 
to Japanese markets 

Eurodollars go 
home? _ 

More than billion flocKled out of 
dollars unto yni, marks and some inhcr 
Ein>opean ciiireruies lavt vseek. This 
was iHJurid to owr-wbelm alil defences ; 
K was roughly eijual to Jaixin's trade 
.siji|rlLis, or the (bain trom Anier.ua on 
Its current account, nn a fuM yeai. 
But, rneaNurnd against what could have 
oirme, it was strll ptsanuits. The gross 
deposits of all tlie Eurocurrency banks 
now' toj) $ion billion (the bulk 
.still in dollars) 'The sliorl-temi hquid 
assets held bv a!) American 
corporations at the end of rqyi w'cre 
$2f)8 billion , a recent report of the 
Umled States 'I anif CJoniniission 
reckons that Anic/ican-bascd niiilli- 
iiational banks and conipanies together 
controlled the luiids sliare ol these. 
The total value of production 
abroad by Arnencan multinational 
companies i'* now probably near 
to $300 billion a year. This is by 
far the bigge'-t lonii of American in¬ 
volvement in the w(>rld ec onomv about 
five times the annual value of American 
exports. One reason wihy America's 
current balance of pav'ments looks so 
bad is tliat these coqjorations do not 
bring back all their profiits to America, 
because there would il>c pains aibout 
getting them out again. 

This is why one of the most impor¬ 
tant piwnts in Mr George Siiultr's 
devaluation ^ftatement on Monday was 
that America intends to phase out its 
constraints against foreign investment 
before 'the ci^ of 1974. Three sets of 
controls would be affected • those 
covering the buying of foreagn stocks 
and 'bonds iby Amenicans (the interest 
equalisation tuax) , these exercised ovei 
American bank lending abroad (under 
the Fed’s “ voluntary guidelines) ; 
and those on diiedt investment abroad 
by American comparues (administered 
by the Office of Direct Foreign 
Investment). The impaiCt on the Euro¬ 
dollar marlMt could be drauiatiic. There 
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Who's done what since last week 

MaintaioeH gold parity [ic, 
upvaluntimi against dnll.ii 1 , (iinu.iTiv, 

J iaiicc, Ihill.iful. Bi kiurii, Austria, 
Purtiigal, Austr.tlij, Niw /(.ikuicl, 
Sniiih Africa, Aiah Cdiinliu s, 
hl(^('k 

Devalued with dollar: Tsratl, (ii('(‘ci'. 
Mfxirci, 'Furkry, Jngcislaxia, South 
IiicloiHSij 

Halfway iqnaluation against 

(ioliat) Sw'i'dc n, Finland 
Floating (lattsi npvahiatinn on 

(lollai) Biitaiii + r,, Italy ' 12 . Japan 
i 1(1, SuitHilaiul H 13,. (laiiacla ~f 1 

winiUl be a shai'p fall in the supply 
of Eiiro(lollai‘ farici an irnrirovenient 
in ^Vmerica's balaiKe of [iavmenit.s) if 
this phasing out roniovcd the iion- 
markel inhibitions on the repatriation 
excess dtjllarx held abroad by 
\rnencan coin[>anies. There would be 
a sliarp faM in the demand for Eur'o- 
dol'lars (and a lurthei w(*akening of 
Aiiieric'a’s fxilanc'e ^>f jjayinerTtsJ iif it 
caused Arnencan comijxinifs -to return 
to New York for the finaiK-e they need 
ten overseas investment (see page 98). 

Scotch that snake 

Brusseis 

When the dust settled in Brus.sels on 
Wednesday night the finance mini.stcrs 
of the Nine, who had assembled to (Icar 
up after Mr Volcker, found themselves 
in the unheralded pc^sitioii of claiming 
a monetary victory. Mr Anthony Barber 
and Herr llelnuit Schmidt joined hands 
to tell M. (riscaid d'Flstanig what a 
hero he had been for arranging every¬ 
thing so nireJv in Pans over the week¬ 
end. The dollar was gr.itifvingly de¬ 
valued, the dollar price of gold was once 
again (ReufI be praised) handsomely 
up, a record $71: 12 m London. The 
siiake-in-the-tunnel will wriggle on for 
those left inside. Tlie European mone- 
tar\ co-operation fund designed to 
lend It will come into being as 
planned on April 1st, an ap(>n>pna'te 
date. 

Only very simple ministers—and men 
like M. Giscard are not that—could 
fail to see behind this contented fa<;ade. 
Two of the EEC's four major currencies 
arc now floating beyond reach of any 
tunnel ; let alone of any snake. That 
the mark did not join them to make 
it three out of four had more to do 
with business opposition back home 
than any European ideal. Denmark 
has hung back only with difficulty 
from Sweden's decision on Thursday 
to follow the dollar part-way down. 
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Oiir net amoni' ihf Nine FipiuIi, 
Italian, Hol^ians - u.sc sj)ht markets 
while (iermanv, Holland and 
Britain each preier, eve/i ivlirn they 
don't work, strait^hr cayntal controls, 
non-pavniciit of interest on iiuinning 
deposits and- niayhe mie day. Mi Bar¬ 
ber now claims a jointls-managed 
float of F-urope's curieniii's ini»ether 

On top f»f all tins, ItaK’s finance 
minister public]\ told ins KK(^ tol- 
leaques wliat ItaK' has been itchinp to 
sav i>}>ei)lv for inaiiv niontlis . that the 
new situation “ricjuiies reconsideration 
of the methods w'bic b we arc usin^ to 
proifjes'. fowaids ec ononiir and mone¬ 
tary uni(»n-" In short, scotch the snake. 
And ioi t>ood measure ItaK will a.sk 
it-s partners on Monday to sub¬ 
sidise Its imports of food, whether 
from inside oi outside the KFX^, w'here 
these are made more exjiensive as a 
result OI the lira floatini* down. 

Europe’s response to ihi*' policy in 
tatters w-ill he to hiirrv on an alterna¬ 
tive 'I'he efioits to haii^aiTi tot^ether in 
mternational nionetarN reform will 
labour cjii, an inch or tw'o closer to eacli 
other than a \eai at^o But the real 
chancre will come with tlie Nine's 
decision on Wednesdav to advance l)\ 
SIX months to June ‘joth a foimal report 
on what t<» do next with their new fund 
This repoit will persuade them either to 
diop w'hat IS then left C)f the snake or, 
more prohahiv, ihe\ will turn the unit 
of account used to kec]) the ledgers in 
the fledi^linc: fund into a real Eurojican 
yardstick of value against individual 
European currencies 'This “ Europa " 
wmII then heccuiie the totem jiolc 
of Europe’s moneiaiv cull, round wlncdi 
Its individual national ciiirenties will 
dance more freelv, slieddinu[ the cunous 
tribal constraints thev have lived iindci 
since 1 Q 71 . 

Japan plays it 
dirty 

Tokyo 

Tokyo seems iletemiiiied to take back 
w'jtli one liand whai it has conceded 
so iLrru(li;iiTjil\ with tiie other. The yen 
IS floating, hu: the float i.s being 
muddied with everything that ofTiciaJ- 
dom can sling On V^edne^dav tihe 
Bank of Jai)an intciATiied eailv, hut 
on I'hursdav allowed the \en to float 
up to a per cent upvaluation It 
may still allow a bit more. 

In tfie end, the yen could still rise 
to perfiaps 18 per cent. But the 
government—most vocally the ministry 
ol international trade and industrv 


(Mill) and the ministry of agri¬ 
culture—has indicated that the bulk of 
the s|iecial yen-defence curbs on 
exports gradually pieced together in 
the loin; run-up to last week's currency 
crisis will now' be undone. 

'File hst makes formidable reading. 
Mill has jiledgcxi the lifting of the 
restrictioiks applied to 11 iiighflyeiB 
among Japan's export iiidiLstnes under 
the irade control oidinance. It may 
also di.srband the 21 ’’export cartels” 
imposed on such other camped live 
sectors as steel, and giive hard cash 
help (in the form of intere&t-free loans) 
to miailer export industries, particu- 
larlv vulnerable picxiucers of items 
sir]) as toys and textiles, deemed 
hardest hit bv die yen's float. And 
inovt cibserv'ers bet that the govern¬ 
ment's promised liberalisation of 
foreign diieot investment in Japan and 
the 20 per cent across-the-board tariff 
cuts r)n most manufactured imports 
arc now also in jeopardy. 

Of course, most foreign observers 
never had inucli faith in the efficacy 
of most of these measures. But if Mitn 
ever believed its own estimates, the 
effect of Its Ixickstepping now could 
all but offset the $i bilhon-$ii billion 
reduction in Japan's trade surplus that 
the Economic Planning Agency reckons 
die 10 per cent devaluation of the 
dollar might mean. 

This was not perhaps the bargain Mr 
Sfiultz thought his deputy, Mr Paul 
Vfilckcr, struck in lus jierambulations 
in Tokyo and Europe last week And 
Mr Shult?—nut to mention seconding 
v'oices in Europe—has already served 
notice that special import surchaiges 
or any oilier trade weapon iiecessaA' 
will hr biYjuglit to bear if Japan refuses 
to plav. Mr Tanaka will be taking a 
big gamble if he reckons those warn¬ 
ings are merely bluffs. 

If Tokyo wants to risk a full- 
scale trade w'ar, it niav get it. 


Wiser to wait 
and see _ 

The Germans greeted the currency 
settlement with a great sigh of relief; 
they had had a lucky escape. But Iiy 
Wednesday the pleasure which .spilled 
over into the stock market had fizzled 
out, the dollar had 9tarted drifting 
down slightly and, on second thoughts, 
it seemed wiser to wait and see. No 
one was very keen to get out of hi.s 
D-marks. German l>ankers rec kon any¬ 
way that up to half die dollars that 
piled in just before the dollar devalua- 
tjon were leads-and-lags money that 
will not cjuicklv unwind. 

German government sources initially 
put the implied revaluatior. of the D- 
mark (weighted by Germany's trade 
with its major partners) oit aiound 2 
per cent. But that figure was struck 
only on very optimistic assumptions 
about sterling and the lira. German 
businessmen are less sanguine. They 
know some industries will be hit: car 
roanuf'arturers, wlio export a third of 
their prcxluction to America (Volks¬ 
wagen in jiarticular) ; steel and coal , 
chemicals, w'hich have been through 
a rough time an\way , and engineer¬ 
ing—aldiough Its pioducts tend to he 
less price-sensitive And shipbuilding 
contracts aie usuallv diawn up in 
dollai terms 

With any luck, the Germans will 
now not be needing the battery of 
foreign exchange controls they brought 
in two weeks ago to keep the dollars 
out. But although tlic finance minister, 
Herr Helmut Schmidt, has promised 
to dismantle the controls as quickly 
as possible, plainly some of those 
dollars will have to move off first. 
The Germans are rushing through the 
promised legislation to tighten the cash 
depo.sit law: this will mean that com- 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Executive, USSR Project 

What can genuinely be described as a unique opportunity arises with a Cmulti-million, multinational concern with a 
European base, for an executive to take charge of a major project involving the USSR The group is preparing to negotiate 
with the Soviet authorities for the construction of a local production facility embracing high-technology equipment The 
executive concerned will continue these negotiations, bring thc-m to a successful conclusion and supervise ther 
implementation Candidates, preferably aged under 40, must be experienced in r onduf ting similar negotiations for local 
operations such as manufacture under licence in Comecon countries, desirably the USSR This is likely to have been 
gained in any of those fields of capital equipment, large scale contracting/construclion. oil, chemicals engineering or 
high technology which have been concerned with joint operations in the Comeu>n countries in recent years A knowledge 
of Russian is desirable, but not essential Nationality is relatively unimportant, but a perfect command of idiomatic 
English is essential for those whose mother-tongue it is not Salary and other appropriate benefits will interest 
candidates at present earning approximately £10,000 or equivalent, but in any case need not bo regarded 'is a limiting 
factor Other arrangements by negotiation Please write - in confidence - quoting reference S 38091 to S W J Simpson, 
MSL International, 17 Stratton Street, London W1X 6DB 

M5L INTERNATIONAL 

UK GERMANY FRANCE ITALY BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND S.AFRICA AUSTRALIA IRELAND 


CHAIRMEN AND MANAGING DIRECTORS 

The Dollar devaluation will present its own problems for many intorniitinnal Companies at a time when 
EEC developments are also or their minds The increasing compkxity in the mtor national Business 
Environment may causa companies to fortify ineir senior management with fresh talents d sample of which 
appears below 


FINANCE ' CaiswMi hMMHi PiM. BA MBA mlh alachniul 
and ptanmiig bBCkoround mlh larga manufaciurint and mardiam 
bankaiqianaiica A|a30 SataiyCAwSOB I 

3 HmmmI DbwIn. BSg torn ALMA Good hanch and Spanuh 
VYrth maiar gnnip (23 wbaidiariM) and wda rnlarnaliMial axpananca 
Saaki gtaalar diallaiiQB in a company thai lan oflir ganaral 
nanagamantpoiamialmdiN coutm A|aSB SNamCBM i 

B Saamr MNar SraiM FamMiri rMaatia BSc Maatai of Unw 
Fluant Franch Spanih Simian and Oinch Ai Naail of Plani has 
baan miicb iimlvid wIlli miHor conipmar lyitoms mvolviiig 
markaling tranaportabon and itoroga Saoki poaition wnh total 
minhiainanl and chaUinoa in modmin wad company n group 

AgaAB SatoyCI.000 1 


MARKETING ^ Haoomdi Eiowriw auadnlinguai English Handi Spaiiih 
lialian VMih uiansivp imarnaiional dMh and fwld work wrvaya, 
including analywi nnd pra^afitaiion loi compamm pJaiwng diwrai> 
licaiion Wiilvi lo ba iMud on Madnd Afa 2b BManf f2,M 

4 Eipon Saha/Na i baeiN Managm bood liahan htnch and oanw 
Arabii Widniy travallad Mth largo group anpanaiiai and 
rnponiibiliiv f«r mB|or controd nagoiialiom and coniroi of 
AHinu 3 and ul» lorca Moviiig bacaun o* promDUon 
bloilnmf ABb 32 Balafyf4.in-I 

B Marbobug DnoEim, MAlCamabi fhiaiif Fwirii wllh lagh 
lewl ejgNiri mIos mgotialiwi oqiaiianra aiMung conotnictian 
iiroiiru ^Bsitrvand nibbH producli ami mnncai 

Agatt MitrfMIQO f 


GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT 


7 IntanrobOHl CommanMl Inwyai FIimM Franch and Gnrniaii UumK iiwoliMd vwih mvllt national 
iMgobaiioni imnilving funding taiafion und fmanco Ha ii Nghiy minwiBW mfli n good knoiwlodgn of 
EEC andNonrogwiLaw AgoSO SdatyflOLBOO 

a Ywng Managng Hnalar Flimil GmiMn and Swalnli Witii drong Hbn/mailwiing anpoil inpirwiieo to 
agiicuhura and agnculiural oqupmoni manulacroran -inrludiny Mrweek Aga 31 Sriary C3,S00 i 

B Ganaral Mmwgar, BEng MBA With lop minogimani anviLes nkpBnanrp m maiar niianMlional group 
aiamimng ftam a tachmeri backgraiMd Soaki to hoad a ligMy moliwtod mlMdiiupImarv proiKi group 

Ago37 Srimvf7.B0B 

10 Gmmrri Manogor, BA Fliiini Franch Gaiman and Ruuim Wi.h moii aocmanful lalok rocoid and 
famnaalanpananm SaakaiamorpooiboncloaBlvcsnraniadwiihELC Agi43 SrimyCIBJSB 


If you are interested in any of the above, or feel that you should be amongst them yourself please contact me in complete confidence. 

Robin R.WIiallay, Tel: 01-488 2805 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD. CABLES: INTERAPPT 

Cridor Houso, 1 Dover Sboet London W1X 3PJ. LONDON W1 


FOR FURTHER §NTERMAT§OMAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 77 
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panies have to deposit 100 per cent of 
any new money borrowed abroad 
interest-free with the Bundesbank, 
effectively outlawin,ii; such borrowinc:. 
Once this law is in ofieratmn, ihr 
audiorities will he able to diop the new 
total eniflianvo on [K>rrowin»j abroad, 
and they may also relax some of the 
less crucial fnnije restrictions (.such as 
the need for permission to invest 
abroad) and tiie ban on foreic^ners 
buvinR (leniian shares—^thouGfli 
German bonds are likely to remaiti 
fodmiden territory. 

To an inflation-conscious Cierman 
jtfos'ernment, one worrymij side-effect 
of the dollar flood was the resuking 
increase in the domestic money supply. 
The bunde.shank tried to neulialise 
.some of 'this last week by cutting the 
hanks' recli.scount quotas. But this may 
not be enough to inoj) up the extra 
liquidny. So a further stjiieeze within 
a week nr two is \piv much on the 
rard.s Tins would put yiressure on 
intere.st rates, although the Bundesbank 
is .sensitive to the danuei nf encouiaging 
anv further inone\ inflows from abioaci 
and will probably hold dowm its own 
bank rate. 

The PatronaTIs 
happy enough 

Pans 

Both the Pationat and large French 
c.omj»aii'ies liave cahnl\ acceptcsl the 
dollar devaluation, wdiidi is c^inMcleicd 
to be far more logical than a EuiY)i>ean 
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float. French industry wrll not be 
.seriou.dy affected. Kenauk, for ex¬ 
am] >le, which last year exported over 
700,000 cars, sent fewer than 10,000 
to the ITiiited Slates. Only 5 per 
cent of French trade is done with 
America and hardly any with Japan. 
However, there are still fear* of a 
JayAincsc trade invasion in Eurof^e. 

Wliat IS of more importance to 
French coinpanies is a rapid reailign- 
meiit of European curreni(iie.s before the 
Nixon rouncl of trade nogfrtiations 
opens. 'Fradc with the eight other 
niembers of the EEC is about 60 per 
rent of all France’s trade ; more than 
20 per cent of Frendli exports go to 
Clermanv alone and 10 per cent to 
Italv. For the immediate future, 
Freiuli irxiustnal'i^ts expert M. Giscard 
d'Estaiiig will he able to insist -on both 
Britain and Italy repegging their cur¬ 
rencies bv April 1 st. That expectation, 
of course, ignores the ver>' real pos¬ 
sibility that if the French electorate 
continues to .seem determined to oust 
the gaiillists, the French franc itself 
may be afloat long before April ist. 


Swiss float glumly 

Zunch 

Dr Eklwin Stopper, president of the 
Swiss Naitional J^nk, was at his desk 
in Zurich at 5 am on Tuesday, two 
lirnirs earlier than usual. He had 
probably hoped that tlie dollar’s 
devaluation would be repegged at its 
old (gold) parity and thus revalued by 
around ii per cent on the dollai. 
Awkwardly, the Swiss franc went on 
floating 2 or 3 per cent higher than that. 
So, late on Wednesday, it was decided, 


sensibly if reluctantly, that the float 
would have to continue for a while 
longer. 

It was not a decision to delaght 
indujatrialistis. Ijast year Amei'tca 
liought $ 550171 , or 8.5 per cenit, of all 
Swiss exports, incluciang one-fiflh of 
the country’s waitch produUbion. Many 
Swiss fear thait the Unuted Stales may 
flank Its devaluation with a new 
import surcharge, higher and longer- 
laj^ting than that of Camp David. 

Swiss industriahsits are ala-mied itliat 
the floating Swiss franc is not only up 
against tllic dollar, but against other 
European currencies as well. The rest 
of Europe takes 60 per cent of Swiss 
exports. For the momenit, however, 
they wiH just have 110 gnn and bear it. 


Italy takes its 
chance _ 

Borne 

The decision to float the commercial 
lira—side by side with the already float¬ 
ing financial lira—^is expected to have 
two immediate effects First, it should 
give a keen competitive edge to Italian 
exports to tlie other five of the original 
Six of the EEC ; they already take 
more than 40 per cent of Italian 
exports. When the currency markets 
reopened the commercial lira floated 
to an 8 per cent average devaluation 
against most other common market 
currencies, and therefore to a si per 
cent devaluation even against sterling. 
Italy is also well placed to defend its 
export position in America, which takes 
only 10 per cent of its total exports 
and whose dollar is unlikely to be 
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Deputy General Manager 

International Finance 


This IS a nevv appointment which offei-^ an oppoi tunily in a lax tree environincnt ol a(.qiiiring capital whilst in the 
service of a financial institution in the (lulf area, assets arc in the eight-ligiire catcgoiy and ii has an excellent record 
of progress and profitability Working in the closest possible association with the G M he will be responsible for the 
identificalion and negotiation of participations in investment projects and the supervision and control of shoit-tcim 
investment and dealing internationally: he will travel as necessary m the execution of his duties. C andidates, 
preferably aged between 3S and 45 thi>ugh a particularly well qualified Candidale up to SO would be considered, 
may be graduates or be professionally qualified and will have gained appropriate experience in merchant banking, 
international banking or in corporate finance operations in a major group A knowledge of hurobonds, CD’s, etc 
IS necessary and fluency in another language desirable. Salary negotiable and tax free, renewable two-year contract, 
free accommodation and cai, first class air passages for family Please write in confidence - stating how each 
requirement is met to J. M Ward reference S.41145 

about £12,000 tax free 


Management 

Consultants in 17 Stratton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources f | BIRMINCHAM ' ; GLASGOW U MANCHESTER 





Scope to become Gioup Company ScercUry in ihc 
short term > opportunity existik lo pdriieipHtc in sUx*k 
options in the short/mediiim term 


ASSISTANT GROUP 
COMPANY SECRETARY 


CENTRAL lONDON 


£5.000-£8,000 plus car 


LEADING PR0PER1Y GROUP- 
ASSETS OVER £250 MILUON—INTERESTS WORLDWIDE 

Wc would like to hear from candidates agoi 26 3.1 who are eilhe; tiualiTicd 
as a Chartered Secretary. Barrister or Solicitor with practical secretarial 
experience in quoted u'mpanics. raising large sums ol money shod and 
long term, and wlio are conversant in drafting and idcntsiying anomalies in 
commercial agreements The successlul candidate will cnniiol a small stall 
and act as company sccrctarv initiallv for up to 100 subsidtais companies 
involvuig approximately 40'Ni ol his tunc, the leniamar. being spent in 
conducting finanaal deals, pioperty deals, conipan) deals and raising new 
sources ot finance, etc A high level ol autonomy will lx vested in ilie 
appointee up to lb% overseas travel may be necessary lollowiiig the six 
month familiarisation period He must husc a lorceful yet •'esilicnt mannci 
and be highly prnfil motivated Imtial salary 1^.0(K) lK,tXX) plus car, 
non-contributory pension scheme, free lile assurancH;, assistance with 
lemoval expenses. •! necessary Apiilicatioiis in strict confidence, under 
idcrence AC'S13I3,1 , lo the Managing Diiechir 

Campbell Johnston Associates (Management Kecruirnicnl (unsullanls) 
lamlled, 3^ New Broad Street, London i:C2M INH lei 01 588 3588 or 
638 0553 




Hrohpcclb to expand the picsenL ojKiaium oniisidnshlv 
m an area riiie fen lurlhci growth 


GENERAL MANAGER— 
TRADING 


HONG KONG 


£6,000-£7,500 


WELL-KNDWN TRADING HOUSE- 
OPERATING IN PRECIOUS METALS 

Owing to the need lor lurlher expansion our clients, who are a leading name, 
wish lo appoint a Cicncral Maiiagei aged 3(1 40 who has gamed at least 
thiee yeais' miinagcmcni experience, in cithci banking, hnum r oi uimmodity 
li admg, some ol which should have been gained overseas I he successful 
Lundidate will, as the Senior Lxccutivc ot ihc subsidiary company, report 
to the Board of the main company His brief will covei the control ol trading 
limits commitment ul funds, insurance, transport and secunty ol physical 
assets, with the object lo expand current markets and increase the 
piohtability. Experience ol installing control and icporting puxeduies and 
general accounting principles is es.scnUal Initial remunerauon by way of 
basic salary, living allowance and Ixmus iiegutiablc i6,(X)0 i7,.S(X), plus home 
leave passages housing, noii-contnbutory pension, piovidcnt lund 
Opportunity to accrue capital Income tax Applications m strict 

conlidcnce, under reference GMT 1314/li, to the Managing DirecU'ti 

Campbell JobnMlon Associates (Management RorruUmenl C onaullanto) 
Umfled, 35 New Broad .Street, lamdon EC^M INH lei. 01 588 3588 or 
638 0553. 


FOR MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES 5 A 7 
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$76,000,000 


The Rank Organisation Limited 

FiwAMifM*r rAr( wmfmtnAti, 191* 

AVa per cent. Convertible Loan 1993 

Convertible on or after 16th February, 1974 at 1200p per %kare (equivalent to $24.20 per share at the fixed rate 
of fxi hanxe applicable for conversion} into **A " Ordinary Shares of25p each of The RarA Organisation Limited, 


Issue Price 100 Per Cent. 

N. RolhscbiM & Sobs Uailed 

Binra rommerriale llRlnna Baaque dp Paris pt dps Pays4as DprIscIip Bank 

AkliengespHschalt 

klpinwoit, BpRson Limilpd I'nion Bank ol Swiizpriand (I nderwritprs) 

Umitpd 

have Bubscribad for or procurod BubBcrlbors for the Loan 


Tha aala of the Loan has baan undarwrittan by, among othara 


Algamana Bank Nadarland N V 
AmaricanExpraaaSacuritiaaS A 
Amatardam-Rr*ttardam Bank N V 
Andraaana Bank A/S 
Arnhold and S Blaichroadar, Inc 
Juliua Baar Intarnational Limited 
Banca NazionaiadaH'AgricolturaS p A 
Banca Naaionala dal Lavoro 
Banco Ambroaiano 
Banco di Roma/Commerzbank AG/ 
Crddit Lyonnaia 

BankaraTruai International Limited 
Bank of Amarira Limned 
Bank Maas fi Hopo N V 
Banqua Amaribaa 
Banquoda Bruaellaa S A 
Banqua Francaiaadu Commarra 
Extdriaur 

Banqua GdnArale du Luxembourg S A 
Banqua da I'lndocKina 
Banqua Intarnationala h Luxembourg 
S A 

Banqua Lambart-Luxembourg S A 
Banqua Lambert S C S 
Banqua Nationala da Paria 
Banqua da Naufliva. Schlumbargar, 
Mallet 

Banqua Populaira Sulaaa 
(Undarwntan) S.A 
Banqua Privda S A Luxemburg 
Banqua Rothachlld 

Banqua da Suez at da I'Union daa Minaa 
Banqua da I'Union Europdanna 
Banqiio da TUnion Parlaianna 
Barclaya Bank Intarnational Limited 
Baring Brothara & Co Limited 
H Albert da Bary ft Co N V 
Bayoriacha Varainabank 
Job Baranbarg. Qoaalar ft Co 
Berliner l-tandala-Gaaellachaft 
-Frankfiirtar Bank-> 

Blyth Fnatman Dillon ft Co Incorporated 
Brown Harriman International Banka 
Limited 

Burr ham and Company Inc 
Capital!In Intarnazionala S p A 
Cazenove ft Co 

Chriitiania Bank og Kraditkasaa 
Citicorp International Bank Limited 
La Compagnie Finaneidra 
Continental Bank S.A 
Creditanatalt- Bankverain 
Crddlt Commercial da Franca 


Crddit Induatrial at Commercial 
Crddit Suiaaa (Bahamaa) Limited 
Credito Commarclala S p A 
Cradito Italiano 
Tha Daiwa Sacuntiea Co , Ltd 
Don Danaka Landmandabank 
Don noraka Craditbank 
Doutacho Girozantrala 
— Deutacha Kommunalbank— 
Dautacho Landarbank A G 
daZoatab Bavan 

Dillon, Read Ovaraaaa Corporation 
Drayton Corporation Limited 
Dreadner Bank Aktiangaaellachaft 
EdilcantroS p A 
Effactonbank-Warburg 
Aktiangaaellachaft 
Euramorica Intarnational Bank 
Limited 

Furocapital S A 
Fidi-Milano S p A 
Tha Firat Boaton Corporation 
Firat Chicago Limited 
Robert Flaming ft Co. Limited 
Girozantrala und Bank dar 
oatorreichiachen Sparkaaaon 
Aktiangoaollachaft 
Goldman Sacha Intarnational Corp 
Graanahialda Incorporated 
Hambroa Bank Limited 
Handelsbank in Zurich (Overaeae) 
Limited 

Hill Samuel ft Co Limited 
Tha Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Limited 
larael Britiah Bank (London) Limited 
latituto Bancarlo Italiano 
latituto Bancarlo San Paolo dl 
Torino 

Jardina Flaming ft Company Limited 
KanaalliO'Onaka-Pankki 
Kayaer Ullmann Limited 
Kidder, Peabody International 
Limited 

KJobenlievns Handelebank 
Klelnwort* Benaon (Europe) S A 
Kredletbank N V 

Kredletbenk 8 A LuxembourgeolM 
Kuhn, Loab ft Co. International 
Lazard Brothers ft Co . Limited 
Lazard Frdres et Cle 
Lazard FrArea ft Co. 

Lehman Brothara 
Incorporated 


Lloyds ft Bolaa International Bank 
Limited 

Loab. Rhoades ft Co 
London Multinational Bank 
(Underwriters) Limited 
Manufacturera Hanover Limited 
Merck, FmekftCo 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fanner ft Smith 
Securities Underwriter Limited 
B Metzlerseel SohnftCo 
Model, Roland ft Co . Inc 
Samuel Montagu ft Co Limited 
Morgan ft Cia International 8 A 
Morgan Grenfell ft Co Limited 
National Westminster Bank Limited 
New Court Securities Corporation 
The Nikko Securities Co , Ltd 
The Nomura So'^nritias Co , Ltd 
Sal Oppenhalmjr ftCie 
Orion Bank Limited 
Paribas Corporation 
Pierson. Haldring ft Piaraon 
Privatbankan i Kjebenhavn 
Sada Finanziaria 8 p A. 

Saifi Seeuritiea Intarnational Limited 
Salomon Brothers 

J Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Limited 
Joseph Sabag ft Co 
Skandlnavlaka Enskllda Banken 
Smith. Barney ft Co Incorporated 
SocietA Finenziarie Asslcurativa 
(GruppoR AS) 

SooiAtA GAndrala 

SoclAte GAndrale de Banqua S.A. 

Strauss. Turnbull ft Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken 
Swles Bank Corporation (Overseas) 
Umited 

Swiss Italian Banking Corporation 
Limited 

Trade Development Bank Overaeae Inc. 
Tradinvest Bank and Trust Company 
of Nassau Limited 
C. G. Trinkaus ft Burkhardt 
UBS/DB Corporation 
Verelnabank In Hamburg 
M. M. Warburg-Brlnckmann. WIrtz ft Co. 
S.Q Warburg ft Co. Ltd. 
WastdeutseheLandesbank GIroientrale 
White, Weld ft Co Umitad 
Williams, Qlyn ft Co. 

Wood Gundy Limited 

Yamalehl International (Europe) Limited 
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devalued against the lira by more than 
3 or 4 per cent. But it is worried by 
some of President Nixon's tlireats of 
tariff hikes. The leather and shoe indus¬ 
tries, which account for more than *20 
per cent of Italian expi>rts tii America, 
seem particularly vulnerable. 

'Fhe second impact of the float will 
be an adverse one. Price inflation— 
which has already been running at an 
annual rate of more than 10 per cent 
in the past six months—will be given 
a further boost. Following closely on 
the introduction of Vat on January ist, 
and on a batch of big wage claims 
(such as that of the 1.4m engineering 
workers), this comes in very iiiucli 
as a hot political potato. Particu¬ 
larly worrying is the impact that the 
lira’s revaluation against other cumriioii 
market countries is e,\pected to have on 
food prices. Italy’s bill for net imports 
of ftxid and drink products is aheady 
running at more than duh^om a year. 

It IS widely believed that Di (lUido 
Carli, governor of the Bank of Italy, 
suR^csted an outright devaluation of 
the lira last June. At that time other 
European countries objected strongly 
—although they were willing to let 
Italy supfxjrt the lira by intervening in 
dollars rather than by borrowing EEC' 
currencies (which would then have to 
be repaid partly in gold) 'Ihis latest 
monetary crisis has thcreic^re allowed 
Italy to seize an opportunity of taking 
steps it might otherwise have found 
blocked 

Ottawa smiles 

Montreal 

The Canadian government was pretty 
pleased when the devaluation of the 
American dollar became a reality this 
week. The finance minister, Mr John 
Turner, saw it as the first step towards 
basic reforms m the world monetary 
and trade systems. The trade minister, 
Mr Alastair Gillespie, on a more practi¬ 
cal level, foresaw the Canadian dollar 
floating down roughly in line with tlie 
American one, and providing a hand¬ 
some boost to Canadian exports in 
the markets of Europe and Japan. 
First indications from the cunency 
markets were that the Canadian dollar 
was indeed foMowing the American 
one down but only by 8.8 per cent. 
And the Bank of Canada was believed 
to have been in the market, just to 
keep it " orderly.” 

Mr Turner also welcomed the 
Aineiican undertaking to present a 
comprehensive trade bill to Congress. 
But he gave no si^n uf having recog¬ 
nised the full implications of President 


Nixon’s remarks. America, Mr Turner 
said, mav need to raise somr tariffs 
as well as lower others. Mr George 
Shultz was more specific. In 1 elation 
to trade with Canada, a numbei of 
jiroblems need to br “ straightened 
out or improvea.” Canada remains 
second only to Japan in its < ontiibiition 
to the American payments deficit, with 
a trade surplus of ovri $1.5 billion last 
year So far, Canada has ollered no 
concessions to help redress the balance. 
This week Mr 'J’uinei leiterated the 
Canadian view that invisibles ought to 
be included m the caJrulalion, and that, 
if they are, Canada is really in deficit 
with die United States. 

As Ameiica’s largest tiading partner, 
Canada is 111 danger of being given 
a ver\' cold douche. When Mi Shultz 
spoke about raising tariffs and safe- 
guaids for American trade, he most 
certainly had not forgotten Canada, 
or the Amencan-Canadian tar parts 
agieement. Of the $9 billion of cars 
imiiorted by America last year, $5 
billion came from Canada. Pessimists 
fear that President Nixon may soon 
abrogate the car parts pact, and press 
for concessions on defence-sharing and 
unec|ua] tourist allowances. In Ottawa, 
“ speak no evil " iji the order of die 
dav. They might hear some evil soon 

Commodities 
caught out _ 

No industry has come out more con- 
sistcntlv on the wrong side of evTr\ 
currency upheaval in the past two 
vears than Australia's mining iiiciiistry 
Most of Australia's £85om erf raw 
materials exiiorts are fixed by long¬ 
term contracts denominated in 
dollars , more galling, the majority of 
sales are to Japan Tins means that 
the massive shipments of iron ore 
.Australia is making to Japan are now 
costing the Japanese 33 per cent less 
than expected. And the mining coni- 
panie.s which could have fixed the 
contracts made in the mid-iqGos in veil 

Key indicators : world 

Dolrni thak sums 

Sirrce Hhe UrY?ted Saates conaumes 
40% of the world’s commodities most 
pVKres ere unMceiy to 90 up (in dollar 
terms) by rhe full 10 % of the doHar's 
fall. They will, in affect, be thamsalves 
partly devalu^ A tfaneral 
raadjustment of about 67e is most 
likely. This moane or>ly a sirght inoraese 
in starling costs; wihi^ was racordad 
on the maricats on Wadnaaday. 


are rujt earnin» ihr j>iiihis the\ iniuht 
had they hci-ii cialti«*r 

'10 make the nutter the 

Australian tu/ifMKS v\as irvalueii two 
months ago l)\ 7 pci cent, which 

means that even tliese dullai eainings 
arc* reduced I hicc* \eajs ago the 
Japanese govcriiiiiein u-^ed the exruse 
<j 1 a lecession m the steel indiisu-v to 
(lit hac'k on die long-term coiitiacts 
lor lion ore Au.stiaha is now likely to 
use tills precedent to break the con- 
tracLs aiMin and reiiegotiate them in 
\en ui at a Ingliei dollar price to 
recoup the estimated £90111 a year 
iliat the ruricnev dianges 0 **e costing. 
Meanwhile mnnng shares on Austra¬ 
lia's stock niarkct^ have slid back. 

Sf>uth Afraa's gold mint's might 
liave run into the same prolileiii, as 
.South Africa's jiaritv is leinaining 
uiu hanged against eold, and gold sales 
il)e:ng expressed in dollars) will earn 
the inmcs le.ss proht m rand But the 
fiee market gold put.- liaN surged to 
ovci $75 an ounce, a full improsement 
of fjo per cent in a \eai 'rins will 
swallow uj) the small fall in rand earn¬ 
ings now. (h>ld iriiries tan liaidK fail 
to make letortl profii.s o\ei the next 
\eai. 

few' mines 01 coinniodities, however, 
have the advantage of an absolute 
world monopol) enjoyed b\ Dc Beers, 
the diamond group. [)e Beers decided 
imiiiediatelv after the dollar devalued 
to raise Its iJiices by ii per cei'.t in 
dollar tenns, which is unlikely to make 
much of u dent in the booming Ainer- 
uaii dianinnd 'ales 

Most commodities traded on the 
fiec market iia\e moved higher as a 
result of the ujdieaval And over the 
next month the base inetaLs, rublier 
and most majc/r .infxirtcd commodities 
will h.-iome si ill more expensjv’e in 
sterliip’ term'' Oiheis, hke coHcc and, 
al)'>ve all, (»il, v'hu h are ({uoted in 

Xnieiuaii dollars, should techiiicalK 
become cheaper But ihev have not, 
siiue the producers are certain to 

haggle for a rompromise w’hich would 
coin]jensate for the dollar's fall. 

commodity prices 

Index Percentage 

1963~100 change on 

Feb Feb one one 

7 14 month year 


All Items 1888 191.3* 4 3 1 -r504 

Food 2046 2053* 4 01 -4-45 2 

Fibres 1840 184 2* -4 58 4 85 5 

Metals 2103 212 2 4- 41 f17 7 

Misc 1760 182 0* -f10 3 ■♦■78 4 


provisional 
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Industries are going to 
be realigned, too 


It has become tlie custom after every 
reshuffle of jianties to say that the 
chanf^es are too small to have much 
material effect €*n the competitiveness 
of industries ahic»ad, and that aggres¬ 
sive exporters like the Germans and 
Japanese will ahsoih them and con¬ 
tinue to sell, just as aggressively as 
ever, at die same old prices. But there 
comes a time, if this goes on long 
enough, when exporting ceases to be 
fun and begins to become profitless. 
This could be afiout to happen. 

An obvious example is the west Ger¬ 
man engineering industry which 
grew to its present size hv exporting. 
It has already had to live with a 
revaluation of the D-mark against the 
dollar of 13.6 jnir cent since 1970 and 
this (coupled with the inve.stment reces¬ 
sion in the United States) has already 
affected exports of capital equipment 
7 'he west (Germans have been v€‘ry suc¬ 
cessful in containing the effect of cur¬ 
rency changes and recent high wage 
awards through higher pn>duclivity, 
largely by investing in modern equip¬ 
ment and production methods. But 
there must be some doubt about how 
much of the present 10 per cent 
revaluation against the dollar can be 
absorbed. Export prices of west Or¬ 
man manufactured goods have already 
been forced up by 17 per cent in 1972. 

At the other end of the scale, the 
Brithsh and Italians will gain most tliis 
tune round among the world's majot 
engineering indastries. Most of Britain's 
engineering exports to America are not 
particularly price-sensitive, and Britain 
will gain a 3^-4^ pet cent boost against 
the west Germans and the French. But 
export prices of British manufactuied 
goods have been increasing rapidly of 
late (It)} per (cut in 1972). 

Ditto for cars 

German and J<q>anesc car exports to 
America are going to be hit, but British 


car manufacturers will not be able to 
take advantage because of their lack of 
cajiacity. Probably at least 120,000 cars 
were diverted from exj>orts to meet 
British home demand last year, and 
this winter the gas strike looks as if 
It could affect production even more 
than the coal strike. 

Gar prices reflect the relative 
fashions for particular models in dif- 
feient countries, rather than average 
production costs. The Beetle sells for 
5.5 per cent more m C»ennany than 
in America, and another 18 per cent 
mure in Britain, while the Manna sells 
for more in (Tcnmany than Britain or 
America. British Leyland's stated policy 
is not to adjust prices becau.se of cur¬ 
rency changes Renault has been 
increasing its British prices because 
price controls have prevented it from 
recouping co.st inct cases at home. 

For the leading importers in the 
United States competition is .so tough 
that producers .sell for the lowest 
possible price. I'he Beetle is only 
just recovering from Mr Ralph 
Nader's attacks and its previous round 
of price increases, and on Wednesday 
Volkswagen had to announce another 
4.4 per cent lise in the domestic price 
of Beetles. 

I'hc Japanese position is more com¬ 
plicated The domestic inaiket has 
been growing at less than its usual pace, 
and there is a powerful incentive to 
oil load production abroad. The planned 
Japanese invasion of Europe was post¬ 
poned, because of international pres¬ 
sures. Having efTectively revalued, the 
Japanese may now feel less reserved 
about releasing tlie ilcx)d. 

Ouch 

A second increase in the yen in 15 
months is a blow to Japanese ship¬ 
building. Losses through the last 
revaluation, from the devaluation of 
the long-term dollar credits on which 
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ships built in Japan were then financed, 
amounted to $74om, a quarter of it 
attributable to just one company, 
Ishikawajima-Harima. Japanese con¬ 
tracts have since been quoted in yen, 
but there are still large ciedits out¬ 
standing from before yen contracts 
became standard. In all, Japanese yards 
have now suffered a 25 per cent price 
disadvantage in a short period. 

On top of that the Japanese are 
worried about domestic inflation ; ship¬ 
building wages now exceed those in 
Britain Although there has been a 
flood of orders in recent months, many 
yards building smaller ships, in which 
Japan i^ les< competitive, .still face a 
shortage of orders With return on 
capital in the industry low, Japan might 
even have the next lame duck of a 
.shipbuilding industiy. And under a 
recent OECD agreement it has agreed 
to abolish shipyard subsidies 

Nevertheless, price.s being quoted by 
Japanese yards on Wecliiesday for 
i20,ooo-ton ships were still $3m less 
than European yards at $23m Further¬ 
more, ship puces have doubled since 
1969, and earnings from the industry 
are only just beginning lo reflect the 
orders won at these boom prices Ship- 
brokers in London are convinced that 
Japanese productivity, resulting from 
large investments, is still so much 
higher than European that the industry 
can remain competitive. The finances 
of Japanese yards therefore remain 
in.scrutable. 

As for British yards, they have not 
been quoting prices much lately because 
of the negotiations between the two 
laigest yards and one shipownei, Mari¬ 
time Fruit Ciarners But the currency 
changes should be a stimulus. 


Chemical reaction 

Britain has always had a favourable 
trade balance in chemicals and, curi¬ 
ously enough, it sells a good deal of 
drugs to the Japanese and will presum¬ 
ably now sell more. Trade with 
America has always been hamstrung by 
the complications of the American 
selling price. But recently British 
chemicals have begun to cost more in 
export markets than those of a good 
many other countries, and Germany 
has been making inroads into the 
British market that have begun to get 
worrying. After this week’s currency 
changes, Britain has less to fear from 
the Carmans, Japanese and the other 
Europeans in the future in an industry 
that is acutely price-sensitive because 
it is trading in standard products. 


What cars should coat if changes are passed on in fuH 

US UK” Germany 

Violkswagen Beetle befbre $2,059 (DA/16,485) £1,074 (DM8,065) DM6,890 

after $2 301*t £1,157*t DM7.140 

Brfiiieh L^yiand before $2,575t (£1,080) £1,116 (£1,172) DM8,790 

Marine after $2,668»t £1,116 DM8,618* 

^AS9uming eurr»ne/ efiangms arm neouptK^ or pastad on ^Assuming Gmrmmn price incfaMm is Mpp^l§d 
CO US Md UK /ust tfSour to bo mtroducod on tho Ammrieon morkot Modoi opoeificottons vory 

tn moeh morkot 
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l&ra want to oqpand your basiness and you 
fedyou need h^-nowyon can get it 

The Industrial Expanskxi Teams at the 
DTI wiD teO you how/in the Areas for 
Expansion,* you could qualify for Government 
grants towa^ the cost of new buildng and^ 
in some areas, of new plant and maduneiy. 


They win tdl you about die additional 
heb availahle for projects providing new 
emgdqyment in the form of cqrital loans, 
removal costs and rent-free periods in 
Government factories. There are also grants 
for trainii^ new labour. 

The Teams can also hel|p you dioose 
the best location for your prefect by giving 
you detailed local inroimation. 


If you want to eipand your business, 
send in dns coiqxm, or call your nearest 
regional offne. 


^ Hcadqiuitcn.London.tel 01-834 2255 ext 88 
Sciollaiid.ClasKOiv tel 041-248285S 
1 ^ Wain. Tel Cardifl 62131 (STDcOLle02:2i 

NorthcmR^gkiiLTel Newtastle-upon-1 yne 2r5'*'> 

(STD code 0612) 

^ North Well. Manchcstei. tel Ool 2362171 
^ YoiliililRftHiifiibcnide.Tcl Leeds 38232 (SFDc.ode0532> 
9 EjoI Midlands.Tel Nottingham 46121 (SrnLixle0o02) 

9 West Midlands. Birmingham, tel 021-643 81Qli8221 
9 SouthWcsLTel Plymouth2180l(STDcode0732)or 
Bi.»lal2107] (STDcode0272) 
9LondonftSoiilhEaiLLondon.tel 01-8284355ext 50 
9 EasIcmRigion.London,tel 01-6286271 ext 104 or61 
VNorthambdand-Tel Belfast 34488(STDrodc0232) 

UTIw Airm for ExpanMun now enver Ihr whole ul hiiiilmd Wain anil IMitnbi rn Inland 
Northern and North Wni I iigland, Yorkahin and I lumhi rtidi wnne pans of llv 
Midlands and mui h of South U «t Fnpland 


Tn ~f hi* lndu*-tridl h xpansrion 1 ram,Dcpartinrnt uf Tr.ide rfrui 
Industry, Millbarik lower Millhank, L nndon SWiP 4^11) 

/'/iiist send m fulldflaii of the benefit avatlable in the 
Areas ti*t I tpunsipn 

Name .. 

Position in Com pan Y 

C ompany_ _ _ 

I Nature of Business . _ 

I Address. _ liHi | 

' The Areas fw Expansion 

L_J 


ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
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Irade Devdopment Bank 
Holdii^ SA^Luxembouig 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


OB at 31 St Docembor. 1972 


(Unaudited) 


Assets 


(U S.t OOO's) 

C nsh in hand and hnlances with banks 


489,470 

LuihfiCiiies ol Deposit, Notes and Bonds 


300,499 

Pmcious metals 


45,271 

Goveinmonl nnd Municipal Securilius 



(USA and Great Britain) 


149,297 

Current accounts, advances to customers 



and Bills of Exchange 


444,771 

Other assets 


50,290 



1,489.698 

Goodwill arising on Consolidation 


3,183 

Invest ments 


3.336 

rixed Assets 


12,650 

Tntal a&beis of the Group 


1,508,767 

Liabilities 



Deposits, balances due to customers 



and inner reserve 

1.316,353 


Proposed dividend 

1,b45 


Other liabilities 

40,014 

1,367.912 

Long term deposits and liabilitiHb 


26,069 

Loan Capital 

15.796 


Minority intaraats 

18.080 


Shareholders' funds 



Slure Capital 

23,181 


Reserve's 

J7.739 _90,920 


Total capital funds employed 


124,796 



1,509,767 

1 Net earnings after tax and minority interests 



Net earnings Earnings par share I 


(U.S S million) 

(US$) 

G morilhs ended III &1 December, 1B72 



(C nnsolidaU'd) 

8 6 

0 62 

(i months endod 30tli June. 1972 



(Combined) 

72 

0 55 

12 months unded :-i1<-t December, 1972 

15 7 

1 17 

1 '2 months unded 31 st December, 1971 



(Combined) 

10 2 

0 79 


On 30th June, 1972 the Trade Development Bank Holding Group was 
lormed Comparative figures for the periods before that date have 
been arrived at by combininy the constituent parts of the Group as if a 
legally constituted Group had existed 


Principal Subsidiary Banks 


Trade Development Bank 

1 b FMnce dn la Fusterie 
1704 Genevii 
bwitzorl.ind 

Republic National Bank 
of New York 

Ml nihi I > ••ilfiiul Ni , * V li >■ 'Ml nilwf 

I iHlriH' Diipniii li II I n, III i|ic n 

452 Fifth Avenue 

New York NY 10018, USA 


Trade Development Bank 

Overseas Inc 

14 Calle Maria Manuel Icaza 

Panama City 

Panama 

Trade Development Bank 
(Prance) S.A 
24 Rue Feydeau 
Pans 2, France 


Trade Development Bank 
(Luxembourg) S.A. 

34 Avenue de la Porte Neuve 
Luxembourg 

Trade Development Bank has branch 
offices I.' London, Chiasso and Nassau 

Rapublic National Bank of 
Now York has a subsidiary in Nassau 
and a branch office in London 


The shares of Trade Development Benk Holding S A. are quoted on both 
The Slock Exchange. London end the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. 
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BUSINESS 


France 


Everyone plays the numbers 
game before an election 

Pans 


With the first round of the French 
elections now only two weeks away, 
and the opanion polk sHiowing Presndemt 
Pompidou still very much under sief^e, 
French business is seriously woiried 
about ithe threat fTom the iefit in a 
way It liad almost foi^otten. There 
is particukir alarm at -the implications 
of a leftward swinj? just when France 
is discovering itself in the middle tjf 
what is being called (and not ju^ by 
M. Giscard d'Estainn) an economic 
miracle. The latesit poll .show.s a small 
improvement for the gaullists, but cer¬ 
tainly not a big enough one for com¬ 
fort. 

The Socialists and Communists have 
promiised to nationalise upwards of a 
dozen of the largest manufacturers in 
France ; the two largest pnvatcly- 
owned banking groups, headed by the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas and 
the Gompagnie Financiere de Suez ; 
and wlhat insurance is still in private 
harids. This would leave a much- 
diminished private sector made up, 
admittedly, of a‘U those smatl and 
medium-sized firms that constitute the 
backbone of the French economy. But 
the state, which already controls three 
large -banks, two insurance companies 
and a whole range of other credit 
institutions, would have a near-mono- 
pdly of the channels of industrial 
finance. Free enterprise might survive, 
after a fashion. Free enterprise 
capitalism, as it has been known, might 
very well not. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, big busi¬ 
ness has felt com^led to go out cam¬ 
paigning. M. Roger Martin, the head 
of St l^dhain-Pont-k-Mousson, has 
waded in with a classic defence of the 
virtues and indispensabillity of the 
capitaliiit system of business. M. Fran¬ 
cois Oeyrac, the new and pragreBive 
president of the Patronat, the 
employen' confederation, has broken 


with Its tradition of not oampaigmng 
in public and ha& decAared that the 
ir-fits programme would ruin an 
economy which has l>een growing con¬ 
sistently at B per cent for the best 
part of 15 years In private, the gloom 
IS deepening the closer tlie oAKtioii 
ccjimes , industry describes victory for 
the left as “ a disaster,*' bankers as 
a '^catastrophe.** 

In the electoral jMWt agreed on with 
M, Mitterrand, the Communists 
have had to swallow a lot politicaily, 
aiKi illlieii price has been the promised 
nationalisation programme, backed up 
by various tax changes aimed, pre¬ 
dictably, at the ric!k. 

Most Frenchmen have no objoclion 
to seeing the big capitalists •ba'^hed pro¬ 
vided smaill ones like .themselves or tlieir 
cousins employing people are left 
alone and not pressed for back taxe.s 
or anything equally unFrench But they 
may be becoming just a bit frightened 
by the thunderings of doom and des¬ 
truction coming from the offices of 
France’s leading firms 

The leaking of the Hudson Institute’s 
rosy survey of France's long-.term 
economic prcxspeols has played its part 
too. The leak is alttributed to two 
sources The first originated in the 
office of the prime miiuster, M. Mess- 
mcr, 'the scscond in 'die insitiitute itself, 
anxious to protect its reputation by 
circulating qualifications attached to 
what otherwise looked like a forecast 
of a 6 per cent growth rate almost in 
perpetuity and subsequent wealth for 
aU. 

M. Marohais, 'the Communist leader, 
turned this to his own account by 
arguing that if France can achieve 6 
per cent new \i could achseve 8 per 
cent if all the unemployed were work¬ 
ing Since the unemployed aie abiKXtt 
all in the depressed areas and it is 
taking i.6m foreign workers to keep 



Messmer * his master's voice 


French indus’t v running, that seems 
improljablf'—especialK when coupled 
with ithe left’s other promises • to reduce 
the age of letireineiit tt» bo tor men 
and for wonieii, and to reduce the 
working week to 40 hours. But every¬ 
one lias joined die numbers game in 
this election. 

The Left's list 


Com-pagnie G6nerale d'^lectncit^ 

Dassault 

Honeywell-Bull 

ITT-France 

Pechiney-Ugine-K uhlmann 
Rhdne Poulenc 
Roussel-Uclaf 

St Gobain-Pont-A-Mousson 
Thomson-Brandt 

The two large banking groups 
Large insurance companies 
House mortgage sobbeties 





04 BUSINESS : FlkANGE 

Politics is bad for growth 


Fraiire’s husinei^s pn>spe(:tis are more 
mixetJ ithaii scMiir. of tlie du'cnoi 
cxxHK>inK* fore-oasts iinpK. Anyone <an 
[>ro|PCt jWLst trends, a'^sunie lliey will 
continue unchan^wl until 1985 and 
come up with an answer that j«ives 
die Frcnrii an iiieonie per head by 
then wirthin ‘2n per UMiit of Affiienca, 
i>v'*rlaknn‘^ Sweden, outstnippunt; (ier- 
iiiany and leaving Britain far behind 
aiinoni.q jdie also-rans. 'I'his would ^ivc 
Fiuimc a buffer ecoiunny Uliian (iei- 
inany's altfious^h possibly with a smaller 
industrial sector 

For alK>ut iB years France has been 
in a virtuous circle oi high gniwth, 
high investment and high productivity, 
ami the Hudson InsUltivte has stoutly 
defeirded its forecasts, which have been 
rnu<iti criticised as a public relations 
exercise for the giauUists It xavs it is 
c|u>ite reasonable to assume .that tlie 
French ec'onomy wiill go on doing well 
for io-ii2 years more. Buit is it ? 
Itancc's suoi’ess has been achieved 
fxirtlv becuu.se spending on liousing, 
eduojition, health, hospitals, welfare 
and roads has been rolativdly neglected. 
It has bt'en achie\-ed too, because the 
relative inequality ‘irK'omes (by F^uro- 
[jean standards) and the predominance 
of fainiiv firms liave generated a high 
ratio of savings. France has also 
rxitaiiied a distinctly ii'ineteenth-century 
mentjLity about free cnterjirise. 'Fhe 
divided trade unions have been weak 
and more concerned with |x>litKs than 
wages and working conditions and 
the wolfare state and social security 
swtoins are lolativelv primitive'--many 
lirnii still have a relatively uii- 
clevidoj>ed .wial consciousness. 

Faen 111 this election, social issues 
have not bcM'n paramount an the swing 
to the' left , the uiipopuilantv of die 
guullis't })ait\ has a Largely pali'tical 
origin But the attstudes in industry 
aie ihaiigiiie, and if the gaullists sur¬ 
vive 111 office aiKl still more if dioy 
do nt»i - the chances are that the next 
Fieruh jv*)vei nnieirl will move towards 
a slnn'ter working week and earlier 
retiremervt rhen- mav be further 
increases in thr minimiiim wage, even 
tliougli this has recently been beaiting 
infkition, and al&o a raft of wedfare 
improvcimentN, all of whach wiH repre¬ 
sent a transfer of rcsTMiires away from 
industrv'. 

In the medium term, growth will 
be irioreasingly im|>eded by the sort of 
laftrour shortage .that is hurling CGer¬ 
many now, as ithe reservoir of labour 


on the land dries up. This time is 
not far sifT. The Mediterranean could 
be the ne.xl gnmith region of Europe, 
making it less and ksts easy to reoruilt 
from Mediiterranean countries as they 
grow richer; the flow of workers from 
Ixioming Spain has already slackened. 
Portugal, Greece and the Nortli 
African countries will go the same way 
in due course. French faciomes may 
even have to turn to black Africa or 
liatin America, which might not go 
down at all well. Something may have 
to be done soon anyway to improve 
the exiislmg cxinditions of iirnnigrant 
workers m France, which compare 
badly with those in (lemiany. Last 
week's strike at RenauH, 'initiated 
entirely by immigrant workers, may 
show the shape of tdrings to come. 
Renault's labour force is 40 per cent 
foreign. 

Then diere ns trade. As in Japan, 
sustained fast growth in France will 
mean a rapid expansion of imports and 
exports which will, in turn, make 
Fiance more and more exposed to com¬ 
ped lion. It IS also reasonable to assume 
tluat in the enlarged c^xmmon market 
a sutiiation in which Britain's income 
pel head was only 50 per cent that of 
France’s—as the Hudson Institute 
piedicted—would simply not be 
aillciwecl to develop because rich France 
(aixl rich fJermanv) would ‘long before 
that have been asked to fork out to 
help Britain’s depressed areas. At least, 
tliait IS the British hope. 

France has always lived widi a hiigh 
rate of .inflation, but achiev-ed rapid 
growth nevertheless. The attempts now 
being (made to cud> inflation are aotu- 
aWv 'iHiginning to worrv businessmen. 


The Frerudi lead-fornow 
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The present .tigbitening of crecUd causes 
them no loss of sleep because the state 
already has too mu^ control over the 
sources of credit and capital ; so the 
state is well equipped—-thiiough the 
range of financial instittutions it domin¬ 
ates—to sec thalt consumer spending 
and property bear the brunt of the 
squeeze, not industrial investment. With 
exports bounding ahead at 15 per cent 
annuaUy, busi'nessmen are unlikely to 
cut back on investment for any fear 
of the size of the market. The govern¬ 
ment’s battery of exchange controls are 
spconfically designed to see that French 
exfiorters keep .their competitive edge. 

Indu-^try is much more concerned 
over price cuntrak. These are nothing 
new ito Fiance. The present ones are 
not particularly seveie mi themsedves, 
aUcTwiiig, as they do, firms to average 
their prices : this allows cutting some 
prices in order to shift gmxls and 
raising others to compensate. Bult pnee 
controls aie incieasingly coupled with 
wage claims expressed as “ cost of living 
plus I per cent," or “cost of living 
plus 2 pei cent," across the lK>ard. 
Employers bidding for scxucc .labour 
have to offer a bit more on top, so 
the men end up with something well 
abewe 'the agrreed formula. It works as 
long as the growtli is .there. But once 
growth begins to faill off such a system 
of index 4 inked wages can be disastrous. 

France’s growth dejjends on a high, 
sustaiived level of (investment. In tlie 
]>ast two years this has not been kept 
up. Growth has kept rolling as invest¬ 
ment projects approved some years 
liark began to come on stream, but 
one big company now says that 
“ the piofitabilitv ■of our operations 
abroad is tv\'ice as high as in France" 
Because falling profits brought about 
bv the combination of price controls 
and wage piessures 'have depres.sed 
investment, France does not have the 
maigiii of spare capajcity tliat exists in 
Bmtain and Italy with which ito sustain 
its growth. Unless investment recovers 
very- quicklly, the French expect .U) 
waver off their 5-6 per cent giowth 
track ; and 'if that happens those index- 
linked wage contracts will be so 
many tunebombs. 

The election run-up lias had just 
the impact on business investment that 
might have been predicted, and even 
if the gauHists and their allies survive 
Match 4th and 11th with a wafer- 
thin majority, or dependent on a shaky 
partnership with one or both of the 
centre parties, the ooiisequent uncer¬ 
tainty and political bnawhrig will make 
businessmen postpone more investment. 
No one expects President Pompidou 
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Wekome to Australia 
land of opportunity.. 


The great majority of Europeans who 
do business with Australia, or who 
emigrate there, find that the continent 
more than fulfils their expectations 
A small minority are disappointed A 
handful come badly unstuck 
The opportunity IS there alright But 
customs, both social and commercial, 
are different naturally Australia is not 
a piece of cake, and those who think 
so are the most likely to experience 
difficulties To start right you need 
advice—the advice and help of one of 
Australia's most far-reaching and 
respected institutions. 


The National Bank of Australasia 
was founded in 1858 Today it has 
almost 1,000 branches throughout 
Australasia and offices worldwide It 
covers all sectors of corporate, com¬ 
mercial and personal banking It will 
welcome your enquiries on any matter 
to do with Australian business, money, 
trade or immigration 


The National Bank 

of Australasia Limited 

6/8 Tokenhousa Yard. London EC2R 7AJ Tel 01 -606 8070 
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not MMOMunr vnannunr i% 1^3 


W' hasincss in nt^ 

yiHi wtuUifl dream idi 

Of roiifse, imports arni exports are still oiir forte. But strangely, as the world-wide network of Nissho-Iwai has 
f:;ro\vn wf'vr disroveieil f^xciting new ways to help generate business. 

He cmjpor# and export. 

We arrange maiimationat trade. 

We ereate netr diHtribuUon, 

We merehattdiHe and market-. 

He mak€» inrestments and toann. 

He eHtahlinh Jieir enterprineft. 

He demdop reftoureen. 

We modenUze bumneHses, 


llul ihis is only a pail *ii ihe Ms^h(»-Iwai story. There aie oilier ways and means we can help generate business 
-your business. Mainly bei ausi*, wherever in lht‘ world you want your produc t to go, we’re there to help, 
(rive IIS a <all any time*. 


<^MSSH 0 


Head Office Imabaehi Hiodshi-ku. Osaka, Japan 


We help genertite buainesH. 

London Branch 40, Basinghall St, London EC2V 5DL England Tel 628-4991''8 (Area CodeOI) 


Tokyo Office Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku Tokyo, Japan 


A 


J <-?J< flu ^^1 

THE UNITED BANK OF KUWAIT LIMITED 


E sidhIishefJ in London in 1966 


We are pleased to announce that our six shareholders have subscribed 
in equal proportions to a 10 year subordinated loan totalling Kuwait 
Dinars 3,750,000. This loan was taken down in full on 2nd January 1973. 


SHARL CAPITAL 
Authorised 


^tateinonl of Condition as at J1 s.t January 1973 
L CURRINT ASStTS 


Ibsued iiiid fully piiid 

Profit and loss Arcnunl 

Palaiicr brought torward 31 12 1972 

Subordinated loan 1981 


1 000 000 
1000 000 
1,770 000 

771 079 
f04f 079 
4,BJ 2 47 4 
6 87J b53 


CUKRLNT IIARIIITIFS 
Cur'Miu, Deposit and 
olhtii Accounts 41 771,096 

Amounts due to 

othiii B.ink'. 153,982 067 195 753,162 

tnl whit h(l39 915 611 
IS dui to the Bank 
slinrolioldrrsi 


I Mbiliry nn Fnaor^orri<<nt 


207.626Ti? 
__4,440 503 
207.56?,?T8 


Cash m hand, money at rail and 
t-hort nutirn 

Bdiikerb' iivgotiablp Certificates of 
Deposit 


Deposits 
With Banks 

With V inance Houses .ind Loral 
Authniitieii 


Loans, advanreb and other accounts 
Customers liability on endorsements 


18 616.872 

josmrfB 

4 44 Q.B03 

SmeTTAl 


Head Office 16 TokanhouM Yard London EC2R 7AL Talaphona 81 606 0241 
Watt End Off tea la Baker Street London WIM 1AA Talaphona 01-936 0679 
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to pve up easily, and ithe ploys that 
he mII use to split and discredit the 
left are a favourite subject of specuila- 
tion in government c^xm. If -the elec¬ 
tions went so badly that he had to 
appoint a Socialist prime minister, he 
might try to pick the man most un¬ 
popular with the Socialists themselves. 


Fifteen years of ithe EEC and booming 
exports have together enabled Frencli 
industry to overcome its inferiority 
complex when nt ccjmes to selling 
agiain< 4 t the British, f>einian.s, Ameri¬ 
cans and Beneluxers But when it 
comes to the financial base of industry 
the feeling ot being not cjuile iti the 
same class persists and with good reason. 
The squeeze on prohitabilitv has eroded 
the scope for intemail hnancing. Al a 
time of rapid growth means more 
reliance on external finance. And here 
one runs up against one of .the root 
weaknesses of French capitalism. 

To the .traditional Frencli indus- 
triali.st, I’ldependencp is the first con¬ 
cern. The topical patron would prefer 
not to grow if that meant getting inU> 
the hands of a bank, e*speciallv if that 
liank IS government-owned Tii get a 
quote on the bourse firms have to be 
a good deal biggei in Frarue than in 
Britain there are (mly Soo pubhcly- 
({uoted French imnpan.es, compared 
wiith more than 5,000 in Britain. And 
even the bourse oflers nothing like the 
flow of now investment finance thait 
the stock market does in Britain. Pen- 
.sson schemes, by and large, are not 
funded ; insurance companies until 
recently were Ciompelled to invest 50 
per cent of thoir funds in fixed 
interest ; and life a.".9urance ns ndthmg 
like such hi-g business in Fiance as 
Britain. Unit trusts are a novelty 

All this IS changing. The finance 
ministry has big plans afoot to leform 
the bouTse. For .tiie time being, how¬ 
ever, official policy is to encourage 
mergers bestween family firms in oixfer 
to create bigger and more efficient 
units, less famdy dominated and with 
greater access to capital. An important 
new insiniment may be tlie Institut 
de Devdoppement Industrie], France’s 
version of the Industrial Reorganisaition 
Corporation, which has so far invested 
money in 60 firms and is still sifting 
through ^he first 800 applications. 

- The trench government has long 


and would bring on a snap election 
in the hope that the subsequent chaos 
would sweep the gaullisEs back to 
power. It is not a good recipe for 
growth, and, whatever the Hudson 
Institute thanks, the French are not at 
all sure tha^ they are going rto become 
the Japanese of Europe 


had powers to 'invest, using its fund for 
economic and socjal developineint, 
through which, among other things, 
It has rationalised the steel indastry, 
including die partial dosure obsolete 
plants in Loniaine, the re-exjuipmenii 
of oLheiTs and a cliunk of tlie finance 
for 'll IP giant Fo® steel project. Even 
so, there remain whole .sectors of indus¬ 
try' 111 which fragnientatjoii as still too 
hij0[h for official tiaste. Engineering is 
the most important one, mai'hine .UioLs 
especially ; (xiihers are food processing, 
fuTiuiture, shoes, clocks and watches. 

Official prodding to concentrate and 
nationali.sp these and others wiiW con¬ 
tinue, but obstacles stand in the way. 
One IS that contesicd takeovers m 
Fiance simply do not liappcn. I'hc 
first and last was the bid in iqfiy 
Buus.sois Souchon Npuve.sel the 

much larger but 'lethargic gla.ssmaker, 
St Ocbain. The St Chixiin directors 
controlled only a tiny fracition of the 
shares ; but tlie bid w'as defeated nevei- 
the]e.ss. Official Pans was appalled by 
the prf).sj>ect of a jjattern oi takeover 
baittles on 'the English jiatijcrn. With 
some official encouragoment, several 
liaiiks quietly did w'liat they could to 
frustrate the -bid. St (iolxain wajs then 
merged wiith Pon't-a-Mousson, a <'om- 
pany dose to the Suez banking and 
fiTiarM.ial group, one of who.se directors, 
M. Martin, -then became head of the 
combined group. The oomjxiiiies had 
httic nil cammun, but the merger m rived 
the management problem ait St (^iliain. 

Where there j.s weak toj> inanage- 
ment, the ihank.s will iiccasionaHy move 
in, but in the face of considerable 
psychological barriers, Exccutivc,s may 
refuse to have any part in the demotion 
of an old colleagup. One rescue opera¬ 
tion recently mounted by the banks 
ran into itrouble wbeii the chairman 
of 'the company meant to be providing 
Che injection of expertise rrfused to 
take part, on 'the ground that 10 years 
earKcr he and the other chairman had 
sat together on the boani of another 


company. “We were colleagues,” he 
said. Face-saving on an oriental scale 
requires cliat not only the cknairman 
bu't all itlie top managers of a coTnpany 
taken over have to be retained wvth 
Cherr status ap|iatrcntly uiRli 3 tnnii.slied, 
f<jr as long as liiev ciioose tx> stay. Any 
.shaking-up must l>e done out of sight 

Meigeis iin Brstain can be arranged 
by one comjiany takang over another 
on agreezl terms, after w 4 xic}i, economic¬ 
ally and manageriaMy, the two become 
one uiuit. In France itax and legal 
factors prevent this and a special legal 
process called fusion mu'it be gone 
tlirough Apart from i-ts cumbersome- 
ness, a side-effect is that the .share¬ 
holders of whichever company kwes iics 
identity (or botli of them if a new 
coin pan Y is being specially created) 
then become liable to capt'tal gains itax 
on the .shares I'he iinance mii>i.str\' 
has powers to exempt ithiMTi. But the 
whole business .is embarrassing, touch¬ 
ing as It does those two most intimate 
subjeots for the French indu.ttrjal 
bourgeoisie. taxe.s and the .size of 
faiiiily fortunes. 

'File -area wilieie offiaal I’ans would 
most like to see mergers are in the 
smaller family firms 

The age of die typical french patron 
IS extraordinarily iiigli, ofticii over 70, 
and not alwa)^ because he will not 
give up. Very often then’ js nobody 
in the famiK able and willing to 
replace him One tycoon <j'f 75 recently 
conceded tbal he would have to hire 
a profes.M>onal manager to .succeed him 
as liead of the chciished family firm 
with over 1,000 employees, but diree 
WTcks ilater lie died of a heant aictack, 
leaving a management \acuuni As the 
old men intire, aixl 'Oheir .sons are less 
disposcxi to .suer end them, the biggest 
single obstacle to lationaliisifig French 
industry is (hsd})pea>rine of it.s owm 
acxonl. riiat helps to e.xplain why tlie 
Briitisli are in such a hurrv to move in. 



Ceyrac: thundering for imiustry 


Taking over from the 
septuagenarians 
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The Brits want to buy in 


selling 20 per cent of itie shares to Ufi 
and giving k opMions tx> buy another 
30 per cent. M. Foigeot then resigned. 
Thm the matter rests. 


Direct investmenrts by British firms in 
France in 1971, (according to French 
figures^ were running at twice those 
in 1969, but still at only 70 per cent 
of Genman ones and weH below 
American ones W<h«ii is srtnkmg about 
the British investments us 'die rate of 
gpiwfdi . tliey are believed to have 
doubled again in i97^> But why 
France^ "Fhere could be several reasons 

Giie Ls that the liattery of exchange 
(‘oivtrols 'to keep capital out of France 
makes francs (and hciKe Fircnch exports 
ami French firms) refaiLively cheap com- 
paied with D-marks (and hence die 
prices of (jciman exports and Oivnan 
firms). I’hen tliere is the inefficiency 
r>f die French capital market. Bntisfi 
public cosri^xinies, wnth thevr shares on 
p/e ratios of, say, 15, can profitably 
afford to buy up French private com¬ 
panies on a lower p/e than this, but 
at a ratio 'that is high by companson 
with what a French buyer, without 
Britain's capital market system behind 
him, would be able u, pay for a private 
company 

Tliere is also the fact tluiit many 
elderly I'reiiCh business propneitors are 
now in a mood to .sell out, and to do 
so to a British firm means less loss 
of face than to a kxal rival. Finance, 
management and technology in that 
order seem to be die three main reasons 
why French firms sell out partially or 
wh<illi>' to British ‘interests. The>’ also 
explain why food and fjroperty are 
the two sectors in whicli the British 
imjxac.t has been heaviest, 'fhey are 
the two ni which die British advantage 
111 finance and know 4 iow is most pro¬ 
nounced. .\rKl the food sector 111 France 
consists of hundreds of small firms. 

IMie reaction by die French govern¬ 
ment to Bntidi property .speculataon 
has been confined to vague mutterings 
tfiat (the influx of capital might drive 
up prices aixl rents for both offices and 
resicienitial piujienty. VntuaBy no jobs 
are created. No new technology is 
biought. The investments consist almost 
entirely of 100 per cent purchases by 
Britidi interests there are no joint 
ventures Tiue, the capital inflow docs 
not impinge on the balance of pay¬ 
ments as the British investments must 
be 100 per cent financed from French 
boirawiiig. But by die same (token k 
will be easy enough for the authorilnes 
to stem die flow if they should choose 
thirough their controls over bank and 
other finance. So far, evidendy, tthey 
do not ohoo&e. 


Food is much more sensitive. In 1972 
authorisations for BrUish investment in 
the food mdustry were more than twice 
those of 1970, -thanks laigely to Mr 
Jimmy Cfoldsrmth. The Brutish penetra¬ 
tion of the industry is stiB no laiger 
tfuaii, isay, the American or the Swiss. 
But the Britislk stake has been growing 
fast, and has mainly taken the form of 
buying existing firms, while the Ameri¬ 
can and Swjiss interests consist primarily 
of tfie subsidiaries of firms like NestK 
and Com Products built up over time. 

Food IS an industry scheduled for 
expansion and lartionalisatnon under the 
current Sixth Plan. The authorities are 
not keen to .see their plans upset by 
a surge of British takeovers. AKx>ve all 
they are not keen to see a whole 
industrial sector, or a definite part of 
It, suddenly fall under foreign control. 
Memories of die Madmnes Bull affair, 
when they were caught unawares, stiU 
linger. Tliere are signs that (die irrup- 
tron of Mr <7oldsmidi on to the scene 
came as something of a surprise. The 
recent agreed -takeover of the largest 
French finn, Gervais-Danone, by BSN 
IS believed to have been insfjired piartly 
by fears of would-be British bidders. 

Most sensitive of aU—although de 
Gaulle might have been appalM by 
the very idea—is bnscuits. Here foreign 
ownership is already around the 47 
per cent mark. But on to the scene has 
moved the large and efficient British 
group, United Biscurts. UB has done 
twi} big deals, but what has aroused 
mnrst feeling is the one wuth Lu-^Bnin. 
'[lie company was losing money. Its 
head, M. Forgeot, swung it round, but 
in die firccess made enenues of some of 
the other families whose firms bad been 
put together originally to form 
Lu-Brun. They got .dieir revenge by 


So far UB has not crossed the hurdle 
of getting finance iministzy approval. 
Meanwhile, according to -the gossip, 
the authorities are imsily scratching 
around trying to find an alternative 
French buyer, so far without success. 
The pFobable outcome is a formula by 
which UB and some other French 
company make a joint takeover, hand- 
in-hand. 

But this will most certainly not be 
the last incident of its hind. French 
banker.^ knowingly hint of heavy buy¬ 
ing by Bri/tisb fizms in other industries, 
though well below the level (20 per 
cent) for which offibia] permission is 
required (although in fact the finance 
ministry is kept pretty weAl informed 
about any buying by foreigii firms on 
any scale). 

Retailing is one such industry. Here 
efficient British channs mught move in 
and drive small shopkeepers out of 
business: ithe growth of (Frcnch- 
owned) food chains has already caused 
a considerable outcry. These fears are 
for the future But any British incur¬ 
sion into another sensitive area like 
motor components would bring on the 
pain. 

The best bet for British firms is to 
do their homework on the Sixth Plan, 
be ready with offers of new jobs, 
especially in depressed regions like 
Brittany (where one of Lu-Brun’s fac¬ 
tories conveniently is) and boost 
exports. This shnnlH not be too diffi¬ 
cult for those British firms that plan 
to u.se France as a base to supply 
other EEC markets. Of course, if the 
left does come anywhere near to gain¬ 
ing power next month, fintish and 
other foreign investors may be 
frightened off. If so, the problem will 
solve itself. 
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All thcae ■ecunties have been sold. Thia announcement appears as a manet of record only. 



$32,000,000 

Builders Investment Group 


a D.S. Real Hatate Investment Trunt aponHorecI h> 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 


16,000 units consisting of 

$16,000,000 7j% Subordinated Debentures Due 1975 
$16,000,000 7iX Subordinated Debentures Due 1976 

with 

160,000 Warrants to Purchase Shares of 
Beneficial Interest 


Thia financing waa arranged and uiidciwritten b\ 

SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 

IN<'ORI'OK\1l'I> 


The Placement Croup 1111.hided, among others 


A^gemenc Hank NcdtMland N V 


Aiidicsciis lilt id \ S 


X'tSOCMUd hipitllLSL li.ink I Ink I llilMiM 1 .ll ) 

I .lliltr il 

Aslaisc & ( o Banco dI Koma I inaiKC ( o Biiilo l••L|U[|o liiiiikcis Iiiisi liiU'iiiaiioiial 

I iniiuil I iiniiLt< 

Haiikhaus Bingaidt & Biocckelschcn A(i Bankhau tiLhii.'dti Bi ilini.inn li.ink M 'l . A Hope N\ 

»I ! iir 

Banque Beige Banque de Bruxelles S A Kanqiie de 1 '1ndoi.liinc B.inijiu Jt Sue/ rl dc I '( rum iks V1in< s 

L iinTiMl 

Ratiqui'dc Suez (LIK) Lid , I ondon Bunquc du Blmv lir - I a I iiM.nihimipiMis' S \ Bjini.i' N.iIuhmIciU P.ims 
Banque de L'L'nion ['uiopcTMiie Banque de I 'Union P.iiiMeiiik IkinqiiL W. mis H \h>- .1 ih Ikn v A ( N\ 


Bear, Steams & Co James CapcI & Co ('a/einwi A < .. 
Credit Lyonnais C'hnstiania Bank Og Ki>'diik.is<^t 

Richaid Daus & Co, Bankieis VoimaK Hans W Peicisen 

Den 1101 ske Ciedilhaiik 


( olupa^^ Ikiiil .ihti Uii 1 ( iMiip.iin 

III I't ‘ 

( ii’iiiu il Btuk S \ 

iXliMlkk liud t II I’rii dhilOKit 

I inacoi 


lillPi.in ( lliM' I 

I I •! ;> Ifiiii il 

(UJl/'Mikl k,M/ lilillgi riLl Sl‘lUM!!».S 

I 'll. Iftl 

InM'pli Sehag and Ct» 


The DcUcl Banking C'orpoiation 

1 inilLtfd 

First Chicago Anton> Ciihhs and Sons (iieeiishicfds 

Limtird I ini ,td Ini lirpurAli ■! 

Hill Samuel & Co Hilt Samuel & C'o OHCi Japan Intel nation.il Bank 

1 inmed l iniii l 

Kuwait Foreign Trading CVntractmg and InvcslmeiU ('<> (S A K ) Kiiwaii IincNinKni C ompanx S A.K 

Lazaid Brothers & Co Lloyds & Bolsa Inleinational Biiik M.inuljLiureis llanoxei 

I iiililt.d lirnii^d Liiniiid 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Moscow Naitidnv Bank Nesbitt, Ihomson 

Sot untie!<i Ondri writer 1 milled I mhi d I inu li* 

Norddeulsche Landcsbank Cijro/entralc Noida Bunk Noidiska Foicningsbanken AB 

I iiniLi j 

Skandinaviska Lnskilda Banken Saifi Securities Intel national Sal Oppeiiheiin Ji & Cic Scandinavian Bank 

l iRiilrd Limiir I 

Singer A Friedlandei Strauss, Turnbull and Co Sundsvallsbanken Sveriges Kredilhank 

Tradition Iniernational S A. C Ci Tnnkaus und Buikhardi IJnum dc Banques Anbes el Francaixes-1‘ B A I 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


Western American Bank iFuiupe) 

l im. i.d 


\^'ood (jLind\ 
1 imiiLil 
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Finance ( 
and banking 

inGhana \ 

wiQneverbe / 
thesame ( 

again. \ 

In faa, the NAl'IONAL FINANCK AND 1 
MFRCIIANl' BANK I IMI FFD- Ghana’s only I 
lu-iLhani bank, provides a ^.ompleie “one stop” \ 

.orporaie banking sciviee k»i any company 

.nvestiug Ml trading in Ghana. \ 

As vou'd expect liom a merchani bank, their I 

aciivilics include acceptances, new issues, corporate t 
finance and advisory help. 

And - as you might not expect—they also ofFci a fully 
.nternational corporate banking service through their 
A’lde nctw’ork of associates—plus leasing taciliiies lor plant 
md equiptnent, hire purchase, insurance broking, 

.oiisuliancy services, management of mvcstmeni portfolios 
ind administrative help for importers and exporters. 

If VDu’ic trading w'lth Ghana, talk iirst with the NATIONAL 
ITN ANC:e AND MERCHANT BANK LIMITED. 




Associates; 
London 


New York 


NATIONAL FINANCE 
AND 

MERCHANT BANK 
LIMITED 

Swanm:!!, 1 .ihert\ Avenue, P() Box *tOl, Accra, Ghana 
MuiuKing I )iieeior (}HORGH HAMMOND 

NATIONAL AND ORINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
23 Fcnchureh Street, London FC3M 3DD 
Phone 01-<i20 0545 Telex 885043-b 
HIRST NATIONAl. CITY BANK 
3PQ Park Avenue, New York, N Y 10022 




I 


The Mandarin 
in Hong Kong: 
Where luxury has 
a gende touch 
and a warm smile. 

The best hotels in the world 
boast a legion of people to look 
after you, splendid kK>d and superb 
decor. 1 he Mandarin in Hong 
Kong can give vou 
something more. Here, in 
this gleaming, teeming cirv 
where ancient traditions d\\ cll 
beside modern sciences, we call 
that something 'Bun chi y u Kwai'. 
It means simply, the feeling of 
returning home. The gentle 
smiling people of ddie 
Mandarin have created this 
feeling. We would like vou to 
experience u for yourself 

m 

I y lnociunt) 
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Britain 


It's getting cold outside for 
the gasmen, too 


The gas taps went olt on bchediile on 
Wednesday with the unions promising 
to make trouible foi a long time, if 
need be. Tlie Ciuveinnient vowed 
equally not to retreat, and pitunised, 
for ‘the first 'tame in any strike More it 
was elected, not on any aocouiat to set 
up a court of inquiry 
The Trades Union (longress spent 
two unfruitful hours at Downing Street 
talking to Mr Heath Mr Vir Feather 
was in a light-hearted mood afterwards, 
assuring the Prime Minister that the 
unions were not seeking a confron¬ 
tation. The I'UC had by then alieady 
decided to call a special rongiess in 
Westminster Hall on Mai^ch >)th to dis¬ 
cuss stage two. Its last special congress 
was in 1971 at (Croydon to work out 
policy on the Industrial Relations Act. 
This time there wiU be plenty of the 
usual fiery rhetoric, although few union 
leaders really want the I'UC to organise 


stiikes. Mo.st arc happy to see what 
happens to the gasmen, without 
ul^hlng to do anything spe<'i.il to help 

To some, the gasmen seem to be 
heading foi defeat. As the miners’ 
leader, Mr Joe Gormley, put it on 
'1 liursday : " Foi one union to take on 
the Government tins year would be 
damned .suicide.’' The iniiiers, tlumi- 
selves, are playing things cool. I’hey 
have agreed to go on talking with the 
National Coal Board. Mr thirmley 
went oil to say that all unions should 
either organise a general strike or 
accept the (Boveinment’s policy; he 
was clearly hinting that he preferred 
stage two. 

The following possibilities seem open 
to the gasmen * 

(i) The pay offer could be rejigged, 
without being raised. 'Fhe unions have 
already rejected this but it could be a 
facesaver. 


(a) A deal could be done on redun- 
danev pav, jieiisions, etc (not covered 
by stage two) But lh»- British (Jas Cor¬ 
poration has already agreed to raise 
redundancy pay by 50 per rent and the 
unions say this i.s n(.)t the iv»ue. 

i;j) A })rodu( tivity deal could be 
struck, hut the fh>\ernnicnt has said 
this IS banned in stage two. 

(4) I'lie unions could cave in, as the 
fPostmen did 

(>)) Tlie unions lould rave in after 
a promise from the Cir'veriiiricnt that 
the pay board would analyse their 
claim, and strongei hints o> sperial 
treatment in Mage three in the autumn. 

By Thursday, across tlie country as a 
whole, gds liad been shut oil from 700 
firms land thousands had been laid of] 
(if all gas supplies were cut, 23 per rent 
of the working population would be 
unemployed). W'hat lia<l not been 
expected was the diop in pressure to 
370,000 ciistomeis using natural gas in 
the northern region, 'rhere was no 
technical leason why this should have 
been done, because it will Ik* a long 
time before the .sort of action the unions 
are taking now will begin to aficet 
the largelv automatic natural gas grid. 



Gamin's laadars Basnatt flafij, Edmonds: wotrying 
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Gas-firMi Britain 

(Domestic consumption) 


IBM total: 

14-1 billion thorma 



OTHCR 

SOLID ^UEl 

/ //A 

1 tlfCrHICITY 


A Oil 


1972 TOTAL*: 

14 0 billion tharms 



Hut thf^ iur.il unions srf'in to hdvc 
foKf'd It on tlir t;us hoard in i(‘(uiri foi 
not t«ikin«4 nioTc danunou*^ «u lion o\ei 
Uu'iil town nas siip|)lu*s 

] h«‘t(‘ IS a |)«itt('in in the ]>lan drawn 
up fot stnke .u lion whuh sinr^rsts th.il 
tlie cheiTiu id nuliistrv, and Iinpeiial 
CihoniKal Indusliies m ])attiru]ar, is 
»:oim> to he hurt Ihirde^ than most other 
rnanufai tuieis 

'['lie main chemual complexes are 
on IViieside, in Lancaslnre, Wales and 
III ih<* soulh-e.ist, 41II tiieas wliere the 
(gasmen iiie exctpiionalk militant and 
•ilso ilie.is in I the strike list If ,‘»as 
IS (lit oil without w'«iiniiii>, a cheniu'al 
plant rould he luined. .is the materials 
inside It sohdif\ F\en with wainiim, 
the plants do not t.ike kiiulK to heinj;; 
shut down and need we**ks to leopen 
H\ the sei ond day of the dispute ;pTi 
homes hatJ lieen hit hv reduced |Hes- 
suie. 'I’heie had hecn no explosions so 
far, hut snow and sharjj dio]w 111 leiii- 
jK'iatiire made the risks much 
tji eater. Heavy consumption of jt(as at 
low pressure increases the cliance.s of 
air seeping into the system to create 
an e\}iiosive mixture in tiie pipes. 

'rhe most visibly unhappy man of the 
week was Mr David Basnett, leader of 
the main gas union, the General and 
Mumiipal W'oikers, onlv since th«* 
hcginning of the \eai. He is an intelli¬ 
gent and nioflerate man, with no desire 
to organise such a confrontation ; the 
damage had been done well before lie 
took over While he and the (JMWU 
executive stalled through January, 
unofficial strikes were spreading 
through the i idustry from Scotland to 
Surrey. Mr Basnett knows what 
happens when union leadens ignore 
such feelings. He was the union’s officer 
for the glass industry' at the time of 
the first*ever strike at Pilkingtons 


Post office 

Freeze 

compensation ? 

The post oflfu e may ask the Govern¬ 
ment f<tr as much as £100111 in com- 
{^iisatK^n for keeping rts prices down 
duMug the fiee/e This is a hot potato. 
St.'U'c two savs nothing about compen¬ 
sation for loss of profits, and the white 
paper warns sternly that when the new 
lodes aie published they will not 
for th(* time b( ing permit the nathma- 
iised indiistTK's conrerned to increase 
prie(‘s bv riioie than their cost increases 
"post Nosernbi'r bill (»nes] in order to 
retime their deficits 

But the (iovernment had also haK- 
c-innmitiled itvelf to helping natiopaihsed 
industries in difficulties hefoFe the 
free'/e was anntiunced. The industries 
had alreadN uiidcrgone le, months of 
nixir-frec/e in the period when they 
w'cre conforming to ihe Confederation 
of Bntlish Industrv’s voluntary 5 per 
('cirt limit, w'hich for them was not 
voluiTtars' at all Several of them 
acijuir(*(l staggering deficits 

A(’<ording to Sir J-ohn Eden, che 
Minister h)i Ptusts and Telecommuni- 
ciitioTis, losses on p(x«9tal scrxices could 
reach £boin in the year winch ends 
on Martii nearlv three times as 

Tiuiiii as die year before. Even the 
normalilv liealth\ prcxfrts on the tele- 
commuiijc.itions side are .sliding, and 
niav be luailvod this year to around 
£'^(nn liiis would mean a loss for 
the post office of £;)am in 1972-73, 
the fiiwt itiine it will have gone into 
tlie red overall. Ihilcss prices can he 
raised, the outl-ook for next year is a 
great dcail worse. 

Wliile *Jt.ige two IS on, the chances 
of a rise in |x>stal charges look slim, 
anu there seems little jxiint >in making 
gijexswx>rk plans now for an unknown 
xtage three The mfist that the post 
office can hope for is a 7-8 per cent 
mcrease in telecrmrimuiMcations chaige.s, 
to be brought in around September. 
This assumes 'that the Government wdl 
treat as “ aUrmable costs ” not just 
higher permitted wages but also higher 
depreciation costs and interest rates ; 
and that there will be no deduction for 
higher productivity. 

Even so, the post office will stall be 
left with heavy lo.ssea on ‘the postal 
side. The Government would pitiably 
raise vLs borrowing limit yet again, but 
the post office is already paying out 
£i6oni a year in interest, and (the vai^t 
telecommunications investment pro¬ 
gramme will push xhis up to £5oam a 


year by igSo. Understandably the post 
office is reluctant ito add to its burden. 
The alternative is aRnpensaNtion for 
revenue lost because prices were held 
back. The Goveniment will probably 
cough up i»oTnething, but the poat office 
would be lucky to get more than it 
needs just to stabilise its present losses. 

Computers _ 

Shotgun marriage 

There may yet be some sort of some¬ 
thing fixed up between International 
Computers Limited in .Britain and com¬ 
puter manufacturers on the continent. 
It could even be a shotgun marriage. 
On Monday, M Jean Charbonnel, 
France’s equivalent of a minister of 
technology, said that the French and 
German governments had 5 instructed 
iheir two key companies, Siemens in 
(rermany and Corripagnie Inter¬ 
nationale pour ririformatique (CII), to 
start studies for joint projects with IGL 
and the second-ranking Germany com¬ 
pany, Telefunken. At various times both 
French and British ministers have said 
[lubhcly that Europe should have only 
one domestic computer manufacturer ; 
Mr Christopher Chataway .said so only 
recently to a Commons select com¬ 
mittee M. Charbonners statement 
seems to suggest that some fairlv active 
j^rodding is going on behind the scenes. 

Relations between ICL and CII have 
been strained. They once discus.sed a 
merger, but nothing came of it ; when 
the French then decided to 
collaborate with Siemens instead, ICI. 
was one of the last to know. Now each 
considers itself the logical leader of 
any European consortium. ICL has in¬ 
comparably the best track record of any 
European manufacturer, but since 
the French and Germans are now work¬ 
ing fairly closely together, although at 
the cost of great infighting, the balance 
of power in any threesrjme might be 
with them, Siemens wras so awkwardly 
placed when American RCA, from 
whom it licen.sed all its design, decided 
to pull out of the computer business 
that it was obliged to seek European 
partners. But ICL would not willingly 
lom any grouping dominated by a 
French-German partnership. 

Only five days before the French 
announcement, the chairman and chief 
executive of lOL, Mr Tom Hudson, 
told the Commons seledt committee that 
the only sort of get-together that he 
was interested in was one that produced 
commercial results. The impression Mr 
Hudson conveyed was that ICL was 
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A plain man^ ^ ^ 

of private medical insurance. 


If the recent barrage ol advertising has 
left you somewhat shell-shocked, this is 
designed to help clanfy the options 

Permanent Health 
Insurance. 

A Permanent Health ^x)licy is 
designed to provide you wiih imvmr vnhilc 
you are off work ihrougli illness or as the 
result of'an accident 

It does not provide funds for private 
treatment in hospital 

For a healthy young man, in an 
ordinary job, annual premiums arc often 
approximately equivalent to the weekly 
benefit that might lie paid 

For example, ifyourcquiicd C20 per 
week income, you could expect to p..i> a 
premium of at least £20 per annum and 
you might still be required to defer any 
claim by up to 13 weeks to enjoy cover 
at this rate 

Invanably, there is also an upper 
limit to ^lenef its Say, lor example, vou 
earn £1(K) per week you will be lucky 
to co\ er yourself for total bcnetiis, I 

/m tudmg State bcnclits, in excess of i 

75% of youi salary, i e £75 per week 

And there will almost always be /T 
a waiting I'lenod before any benef its ^ 
become due under the r obey 

CashPbns. 

These have been heavily promoted in 
Amenca and more recently in this country, and 
arc designed to provide you with cash benefits 
The amounts are calculated on a daily rate, 
although they are usually advertised on a 
monthly, or even a yearly basis 

And they almost always only apply to the 
penod of time actually spent m hospital 
If you were unlucky enough to be in 
hospital for a full month, you would receive the 
full benefit as advertised Otherwise you would 
simply receive the benefit pro rata - usually less 
than £4 per day, depending on the terms of 
your particular policy 

Some schemes of this nature have recently 
introduced a 'No Claims Bonus' under which 
prenruums may be returned, but to qualify for 
this the premiums are usually increased 

With private hedchaiges cunenlly nsing 
toover£120 per week, you can see £180 per 
month wouldn't go very far towards the cost 
of pnvate treatment! 

Privirte HMtth fewiraiice. 

This IS desipied to provide the subsenber 
and his family with the full benefits of pnvate 









Ifvoupwliofipital 
liutiieivjiii%hos|ii^ 

mom / 

i;^tjnlnunOWPlW 



medical iiltcntion if any one ol (hern Nhould 
[ia\c logo into huspitdf 

In practise this means that ticatment will 
lake plaa* in a private r:M>m where visiting 
hours are considerabh mure flexible than in 
a general ward 

It me«ins a choice ol Spec lalisl on vuur 
own (JP\advii'C And perhai'*s most im|x>rLanl 
ol idl, it means a choice of time when the 
trcatmenl w'lll take place, thereby avoiding any 
ol the normal dela> s and litiing in nvisi 
convenienll> with your family and business life 
However, the conveniional private health 
ivlicy IS not without Us pitfalls 

Specifically the underlying pnnciplc that 
the insurer should only covci pari of the cost, 
and the insured should he required to pay 
the diftercnoc 

The most common pnvate heal I h ikiIicics 
still conform to this contnbution pnncqile 
One, however, does not 

NasterPtan. _ 

Ylia most compTBhensIve 
cover cuiraitiyavaibble. 

Introduced last year PPP's Master Plan 


abandons the traditional idea ol sectional limits 
on the individual items which go to make up 
the ovcnill expense 

Instead this new IM’P plan provides a total 
sum ol jL 7,S(K) ixri pcryni |xt annum to cover 
every coiuvivable rncdiail expense while in 
hospital From room charges at over L'120 
per week to Surgeon s Ices, drugs and X-rays 

It's the simplest, most comprehensive 
cover currently available 

Examples based on normal rates. 

Let's take as an example a man ol 47, with 
a wife ol 43 and two children undei 20 


Master Plan 

As a Master Plan subsenber he ixivs 
£10 75 |XT quarter for himself, LIO 08 per 
quarter for his wile, and 1)3 b7 ixr 
quarter I or each of his children 
(jiving a total ol £28 17 |xt quarter 
and entitling each memhci of the 
family up to £7,500 for in-p<iticni 
exjxnses and up to £7^ lor out-patient 
ex (lenses 


Standard Plan 

As a Standard Plan suhscnbci each 
member ol the family is covered up to a total 
of£i,2(X) a year towiirds in-paticnt ex(xnses 
and £26 25 towards out-patient treatment and 
£410 towards nursing at home lor an annual 
premium of 1)6? 1)6 or a quarter^ premium 
of £16 29 

Companv (jroup Discounts 

Comiunygroups normJly qualify lor 
discounts ranging liom around !(/*/« on a staff 
group of 5 to 9 cnii'lovees to around M i •% lor 
a staff group ol 50 or more cniiiloyecs, with 
siKCial disanints for even targer groups 
'■J 


p? 


^isi UKlay t«»l»rudic 
P.iticntsPl.in(IX^\ IX’pt). 
h\ nshaiTi I IciuNi'J uiibiKlgu Wells, Kent 1N4 ^UK 
PlcasL* tell me Truin* ribiiui whai l•PP 
oiler In inilividuias t^uoniixinies 
PI&LSL iiLk dsappmiinati; 

Niirm 

\ddrL'ss 


(XtfUiu iKin _ 

!■/ifi ■( • 

Private Patients Plan 

The better way to cope with illness ^ 
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Ficing pushed into Europe for political 
ends, which is not the way to do it. It 
will take the combined resouices of the 
European manufacturers to hold ofl 
furtlier inroads bv the Americans into 
the European inaiket, but the way tr# 
make them combine effectively is by 
piimin^ the pump rather than brandish¬ 
ing‘the shotgun Nothing wtiuld pro¬ 
mote mergers faster tliaii the promise 
of hulk orders lor (ompulers placed bv 
central governments witJi any new' 
consrutiiini 


Sure enough, the Government is now 
111 a cleft stick over dumestic rates. 
Afier hearing representations from 
local authorities on Friday last wc ek and 
again on '1 uesday, it is now looking for 
a way out. Its task lias been made 
maigiiially easier since the Laboui 
party has bungled the opportunity tu 
will political kudos out of it. Iheic 
were nut enough Labour MPs present 
at the end of Monday's debate tor the 
whips 10 risk a vote. 

'i'lie Institute of Municipal 
lieasureis and Accountants has 
estimated that the aveiage rate use for 
cloinc%«iti« ratepayers as a whole will be 
just (tvci the Govenimcrit s target c/f 
5 per cent. But about one-thud of 
householders w'lll suflci rises of 10 per 
cent or more, uiic-third will have no 
iiicieasc', or one of less than 10 per 
cent , and oiie-chiid will be charged 
less. 

'I his arises out of the latest revaJua- 
lioii of property for rates, and partly, 
too, freun the eeiisus Revaluation shiiis 
the burden between individual rate¬ 
payers in an area; between categories oi 
ratepayers within an irra , and between 
areas By some quite arbitrary accident 
flats, and cspc'cially new ones, were 
relatively overvalu(‘d in 19G3 This time, 
tlurefoie, the owners of new flats will 
have a belcw-average increase 111 their 
lates, but if the area has a very high 
pro})onic>n of flats (especially new 
i>iies), th«‘n hf>usc'ho]ders there will find 
themselves paying a biggcr-thari- 
aveiage inci.ase. 

As a funliri complication, the total 
rateable valiir of that area as a whole 
will go lip less than the average It 
iiiay tin'll find that it needs to pay 
a sinalh t sh.ii' of tin rales for ediira- 
tiou, police, tOLiniy council services or 
(jthci ex|)i'iises thal air shared between 
M'veial aiithniitiis , 11 inav ciiialify foi 
a biggei cciitial govcnimeni tyrant In 
some anas the v'alues of house's and 
Hats this tune seem to have been raised 
by more than business property in 
others the opposite has liappeiu'cl 

On lop of all this, the re nsus hgnre« 
hRve confirmed that many big cities 


North Sea 

Bullying Phillips 

if.iviiig little choice, the Phillips Petro¬ 
leum CJoinpany agreed on Wednesday 
u> let the Norwegian government take 
a <io ]>er cent interest in the oil and 
gas {jipelines from its huge Ekofisk 
field in the Norwegian .sector of the 
Noitb Sea Phillips wants the oil pipe¬ 
line to run to I'eesside and the gas 
pipeline to Enidcn, in west Gennany, 


have had an outflcvw of population, so 
thedr supposed needs decline and with 
thc'm the (big) slice of the central 
government grants that is based on 
needs However, the clceiiiiing big 
cities face special problems that are not 
properly rcHected m the needs formula 

To make matters worse, the Inland 
Revenue seems tu have boerbed again ui 
Its revaluations. Last time ii was Hats. 
I'liis time it has blindly used the same 
formula for converting gross annual 
values of houses and Hats to net annual 
values (ie, net of repair costs), regard¬ 
less of the fact that the formula does 
not adequately rcHcct the rise in 
building repair costs since the last 
revaluation (in 1963), especially for 
lower-value housing 

It is this son of mistake thal makes 
the rating system look much more 
arbitral/ and unfair than it actually is 
It could pnibably be put right in time 
for next year. But in 1973-74, for 
which the new rate demancls will.be 
going out around April ist, the 
(jovernment has three options open to 
It, if It IS to av'oid a few highly- 
publicised big rale increases for house- 
holdfTS during stage two. These arc : 

(1) postpone the revaluation alto¬ 
gether This w'oiild be cjuite unfair One 
icasoii why the rcdistributiim of the 
rates burden betw'cen householders this 
lime is so large' 111 places is because 
the Labour govenimerit did not dare 
to carry out *hc last revaluation when 
it was due, m 1968 I'his has meant 
that numerous householders, the ones 
w'hose rates are now going up most, 
have not been paying their fair shaie 
hn the past five years. 

(2) Tamper w'ith the central govern¬ 
ment grant fonnula (which pays for 
Go per cent of all local authority 
spending), to siccr more money towards 
the big cities (eg, Liverpool), where the 
increase in householder rates is 
caused, not by the revaluation, but by 
the declining big city problem. This 
would still leave many householders 
with rate increases of well over 10 per 
cent The big city problem is a funda¬ 
mental one and panic solutions like 


and the Norwegians’ consent is being 
dearly bought. 

Should .Britain also take a stronger 
line on North Sea oil and gas ? On 
Sunday the Labour party promised to 
nationalise North Sea oil, but both it 
and the Norwegians are ignoring the 
fact that only the oil companies have 
the resources to explore and develop 
major oilfields; they will be discouraged 
from doing so if the terms are made 
too difficult. The companies have less 
iiioiii'y for exploration than there are 

this are not the answer. It ought to be 
drah w'ith properly in tunc for the 
bigger new local authorities when they 
take over next year. Some interim 
relief might br justified, but only 
where the real problem is the out¬ 
flow of population, ratlicr than the 
effects of the revaluation of property. 

(3) No householder to suffer a rate 
rise this year of more than lu per 
cent, reimbursing each local authority 
with the difference between a 10 per 
cent rise and what the use would have 
been tor those householders. Already 
part of the central government grant 
to local authorities consists of the 
" domestic element," which next year 
will mean that all householders will 
pay 15.4P ui the £ less 111 rates than 
business premises But this domestic 
element goes to all householders, in 
proportion to the rateable values, 
regardless of whether their rates this 
year are due to go up or down. 

The logical soluticxi is for the Gov¬ 
ernment to give a fecial grant to stop 
any householder paying more than 10 
per cent extra, but to deduct the total 
cost of It from the total of the domestic 
element, (ie, throw it on to householders 
111 general), so that the size of the 
dcimestic clement grant would be less 
than the planned 15.4P in the £. 

What the Govemmcni should 
emphatically not do is to give new 
blanket handouts to vaguely-defined 
groups of local authorities that are 
supposedly in need, some of whose 
ratepayers might be due for a small 
rate rise or even a fall. The only 
exceptions might be a handful of big 
declining cities, and even here it will 
need to take care that the authorities 
do not lose their incentive to keep 
spcnduig down. 

However, ministers may have over¬ 
done their warnings to local author¬ 
ities to keep their costs down. Local 
government in this country has a much 
better record of avoiding waste than 
the central government has. And the 
rises in local authority spending are 
the consequence not just of inflation, 
but of repeated central government 
decisions that local services should be 
expanded, most notably, and thanks 
to Mrs Thatcher’s powers of per¬ 
suasion, education. 


Three ways out of the rates maze 
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promising ]riaces in the world to ex¬ 
plore. 

Presumably, this latest concession by 
Phillips will move the Norwegian 
government to strengthen its support 
for the pipeline proposals, which must 
still win the approval of the Norwegian 
parliament, where there is much 
opposition to allowing the pipes to go 
anywhere but to Norway itself. Up to 
now the government has followed, 
public opinion, and has done as well as 
it could to find a formula that would 
placate the nationalists and still allow 
the pipelines to Britain and (Germany 
to be built. It would have done better 
to say flatly that a pipe to Britain 
must be in Norway's interests. 

Norivegian oil is, according to Nor* 
wegian law, supposed to flow to Nor¬ 
way, but a 1,000 ft deep trench lies 
between the Ekoflsk field and the 
Norwegian coast, and laying a pipeline 
across it, while not impossible, is 
simply not practicable. If the pipe 
broke duiing laying the contractors 
would have to start all over «igain ; the 
water is too deep to allow divers to 
rejoin the broken ends. Nor could the 
line l>e buried, so it would be at nsk 
from trawlers’ nets. 

Advances in technology may over¬ 
come these problems but are not likely 
to do so for several years. In the mean¬ 
time, Phillips would be unable to 
recover its investment The Norwegian 
government, instead of bullying Phil- 
lipis at every opportunity, should tell 
its public that it is also in Norway's 
interest to honour the agreemeots it 
has made with the oil companies, large 
and wicked though they may be. If 
the Norwegians keep changing the 
terms of these agreements, the com¬ 
panies may lose their interest in Nor¬ 
wegian waters. 


business: BRITAIN 



Bentley: on the list 


Millionaires 

Making it 

.Six of Britain’s brigiite.st moneymakers 
have been lined up by the London 
Junior Chamber of Commerce to talk 
at a series of private seminars on 
“ How I budt my business (le, made 
my imlhons).” Mr John Bentley is on 
the list. As the contested hid hy 
Vavasscur for Barclay Securities may 
well he coming tc# a head by April, 
when lie is to appear, Mr Bentley may 
fiml 'himself luoturing instead on 
“ How 1 was stripped of my business 
(and ended up with more casli than 
expected).” 

Mr Peter Grimshawe, who has taken 
five yeais to establish hi.s Leeds-based 
mcrclidiTt bank, is another speaker, 
and so is Mr Frank Sanderson, the 
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self-made chairman of Bovis 1 'hc 
youngest is Mi CUiailos Easterman, 
who is 25 and who, aftci starting in 
an estate agent's lifhce, has mikc made 
h'is first £2m out of property, 'llie 
remaining two are Mr Mark Weinberg, 
who founded Abbey Life Assurance in 
1962, and who is now managing direc¬ 
tor of Hambio Life Assurance , and 
Mr Malcolm Horsnian, the e\-Slmer 
Walker company dor toi w’ho put Kalli 
International, winch he actjuited 111 
I €^69, into the top spot in Management 
Toda\’s 1971 growth league. 

The secret of making millions is 
not .something that c.in be passed on 
by word of mouth, otherwise there 
would be more millionaires. Mr 
Sanderson, for e\.nii}>lc, who left schcxil 
at If) and is now wontli £4111, will say 
that manv business graduates do not 
work hard enough kind that strictly 
applied management ^yst^•In^ ran never 
rejilace -a (‘(>rniiK»nseii''e afjjiroacli , in 
faot, such sv«5tems are incire like'ly ito 
blunt individual talent Mr W’emberg, 
author of the slandaid textbook, 
‘‘ \ ake<jver.s and Merirers,” w'lll have 
five piiiici])les, nil familiar chestnuts 
like keeping the lines of management 
cominunicacio:i as short as jiossible. 
He IS sl'igihtlv upset about -the ti'tle of 
the seminar, roinplaining that while 
he has indeed built a business, he is 
not yet a millionaire. 

'J’lie ]es.son here is not to sell out 
too scKMi. Mr Weinberg did just tnat. 
Tw'o years after be lauiuhed Abbey 
Life Assurance, it ww sold to two 
American companies, while the man¬ 
agers stayed cai. Mr Weinberg’s 
per rent stake in njbij yielded just 
undei ill0,000 whuh is C4,4f)0,ooo 
less than he would liave got if he sold 
when he finally left in 1070. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Overeaas trade 

Another bed performance in 
January ; at £77m, the deficit was 
only marginatly less awful than in 
December On the three^month 
comparison the trend is still 
deteriorating. 

Industrial output 
Production up again in December 
in all sectors except chemicals and 
metal manufacture. 


Priees 

Prices of basic materiels end fuels 
went up egein sherply in Jenuery. 
Factory prices of manufactures 
tittle changed. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=^100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

December 

133 9 

^0^ 

+ 24 

478 

employment* 

November 

88 5 

t02 

- 01 

1 9 

productivity* 

November 

1507 

-i 04 

-^33 

191 

Export trade* t 

January 

165 

-f5 

- 3 

4 13 

Retail trade* 

December 

121.9 

-+19 

-+38 

t88 

Unemployment* 

January 

1404 

32 

“8 9 

182 

Average earnings* 

November 

220.9 

■+■1 1 

+6 3 

i 16 5 

Retail prices 

December 

1643 

+ 05 

+2 3 

477 

Export prices 

November 

155 

ml 


4 6 

Import priees 

November 

147 

+3 

+4 

-MO 


Export trade, retail trade ' m volume terms (value at constant pneesj 
Unemp/oynwnt • wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; latest rate D 1 per 
cent ^Seasonally ad/ustad. %Provisional 
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'I hit annoitm-ement apptart as a matUr of record only. 

U.S.$10,000,000 

THE REPUBLIC OF GABON 

Ten-Year Loan 

arranged by: 

THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK Of JAPAN, LIMITED 
BANa COMMEROALE ITALIANA 

provided by: 

1 HE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, LIMI I ED 
THE DAIWA BANK, IJMITED, THE FUJI BANK, LIMITED 
THE KYOWA BANK, LTD., THE Mi rSUBlSHI BANK, LIMITED 

I HE NIPPON FlIDOSAN BANK, LIMITED 
THE SANWA BANK, LIMII ED, THE TAIYO BANK, LIMITED 
THE YASIIDA TRUSI & BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED 
BANCA C’OMMERCIALE ITALIANA, TOKYO BRANCH 

Initiated by: 

SODITIC S.A. 


COMPAGNIE NATIONALE ALGERIENNE DE NAVIGATION 

CNAM IS starting a regular route to Britain as from 8th February, 1973 with a regular 
direct service from Algiers to London - Newhaven. 

Further particulars from ALGER - CNAM - Departement lignes regulieres et tramping 
- Division lignes regulieres - Quai d'Adge - Algiers. Telephone 62-03-30 to 35 - 
Telex 91734 CNANTRA as well as from all CNAN offices in Algerian ports. 

OUR AGENTS' SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE 
AT THE FOLLOWING PORTS OF CALL: 

LONDON KILLICK MARTIN COMPANY LIMITED. LIVERPOOL HENRY TYLER AND COMPANY UMITED, 

DUNSTER HOUSE. 20 MARK LANE. LONDON PIONEER BUILDING. 65/67 DALE STREET 

Telephone 01-623 3100 Telephone 75*35 

1 elex LONDON 886214 Telex 62/124. 

NEWHAVEN FISHER AND DUFOREST. 

Telephone 3551 
Telex 87-305 

NO MORE TRANS SHIPMENT SAVE TIME AND MONEY 

SHIPPERS Make the most of this regular service for the carriage of your goods 
between Algeria and Britain. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


On switchback streets 


'I'he Wall Strwt Journal lo 

switch Its views and tlieieby its 
market's iiwkkI exactly ni'hl On 
Monday it was almost weinuninj' the 
impending dollar devaluation as a 
pimpective iKKxst to the count r>''s 
trade On die news of tlie realignment 
the Dow Jones surged up by 21 pcMiits, 
teiriporarily Hut by Wednesday llie 
Journal's headline ran “ Devaluation 
no jKtnacea , many problems remain.' 
And down tumbled the index bv 17 
points to 980, 

Whatever gloom Wall Street has 
talked itself into, one thing is cleat for 
the foreign investor : investment 111 
the woild's most rapidly growing and 
seemingly best managed western 
economy is now nearly 10% cheaper 
dian it was a week ago The-cut is 
not so large for the Br.tisli investor, 
but he has the added benefit that the 
dollar premium is down to an histori¬ 
cal low of 12% at the effective rate 
(18% measured against the official 
parity of $2 60) and is half Decem¬ 
ber’s level. And most Wall Street stocks 
are selling on lower p/es than a 
year ago. 

Some of the best stocks that Wall 


Street olfers die iorcigncr are its 
giants The three rnuloi majors all fell 
• >fi \V<xJni‘Nda\ clesj^ite uiij)rec«*deiUed 
dr»iiiH-t»r sales--and the prospect that 
ini[»orted cars (particularly from Japan 
and (T(‘iiuanyj, which ha\e oeen lak- 
iny an mi leasine share of Detroit’s 
niaiket, will now be kejrt at bay 
tHMieral Motors at $7'{, Fold at $t)9, 
01 ilie now l>ouiuy C'.hryslei at $;j7, 
make solullv atuat live buys. 

At the other end of the currency 
till Japanese vtock market 
lield up remarkably well 'Fhcre has 
t>(*en no paiiK sf^llmg hke that the 
time of tlie yen’s l.i'-t revaluation m 
1971, only a modest 1^8',-. droj) during 
tins ni(»ritli -> upIuMval Perhaps this is 
because "I'okyo had alieady discounted 
an upvaluatioii , it is I0% down from 
Its icicnt high, but still above 

1972's low' America and Europe should 
now' put pressure on Tokyo to remove 
Its unlair liiiiits on foreign equity 
inscstinent 

In London il was the challenge lo 
Mr Hcatli's stage two and the gas 
workers’ strike, probably more even 
than the dearer overdraft charges, that 
knocked the Financial I'lmcs ordinary 



index d(^wn 11 4 points m the week to 
close ut .J.J70 cui 'Thursday. Against 
a background of growing domestic 
chaos the relafively cjinet drop in ster¬ 
ling has made little impart. On Thurs¬ 
day the latest results from Britain’s 
biggest cornpuny. Imperial Chemical 
liidustiies, did not lielp at all ICI 
managed to iinproxe its net earnings 
only by a tiny r^' last year. I'he 
news sent I'he jmre down mp to 274p. 
But now', on a p/e of 14 -j. there does 
not deserve lo be luiicb fuitbei slide 
Still, 110 one IS lioptiiL> (<> be moni- 
niending ICI as aiivtlim*'. nioie excit- 
mi> t'h.in a stolid e(|iiitv investment 
o^'er the next >eai Jt is not a (oiiipany 
of surprises. Nm is Jiatclav.s Bank, 
w'liose pre-tax fnohts ol fLi2f>m (up 
^8",,; were alneil what the (atv had 
*'X’pe< feti . the shares dropjied just 4p 

til qoip 

Hongkong 

Out of their 
Chinese minds 


Hongkong 

SiiKe the Chinese new year on Feb¬ 
ruary 211 ( 1 . Ilongkciiig Stocks, ineasiirf^d 
li\ tlie Hang -Setig mde>;, liave 
iiureased their v ilue hv a thud In the 
past year puces iM^e inushiopined b> 
\Mi(*n the index dropped 80 
f)Oirit-« 11 two da\ 1 llils w€*ck to 1,418 
the (olons's L'oveinnienl was openly 
derighted It thinks the ballooning stock 
markets base gone mad . it is boriihed 
at the Wild scrummaging winch takes 
place when new issues are released. 

It has alnMdv brought foiwaixl its 
piojcc ted sec unties bill by apjroiiitmg 
a commissioiici of securities and set up 
a securities advisory rommission. After 
the Hang Seng index passed the 970 
mark, it prevailed on the chairmen of 
the four exchanges to make a joint 
statement urging restraint. It even .sent 
the fire brigade into two of the 
exchanges and declared them over¬ 
crowded. It has reintroduced the 
much flouted 24-hour settlement 
rule ; insisted that exchanges name all 
their brokers ; asked for a standardised 
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ratr of hrokcrai?e ; jirevailed upon the 
hanks to rail in loans ; banned ^overn- 
iriPMt einplfivees from contactinc 
brokris durini< houis , attempted 

to draw up new rules for placements ; 
and hrui11>, last Fndav, aftei tlie index 
li«u) rasiiallv put on iB'2 points in a 
rnorniiii* session, it susprndt*d all after¬ 
noon tiadiiu* indefinitely. 

All tins lias had ver\ little irnpac t 
Hunfi>kontt is hiiihlv liciuid, and its 
velocilv of turnovei is now unbeliev¬ 
able. On fine dav Iasi week turnover 
on all four e\chanises wms L4 f'|m. which 
makes the colony the third laru^esi 
stock riiJiket 111 the world--and yet 
there are only 200 fpioted companu^s 
A quarter of the colony’s economically 
active ])Opulatinn now .t^ambles on the 
exchanges. Speculation dominates con¬ 
versation Taxi drivers invariablv ask 
for investment lijjs. 

'riitise investors who are the least 
bit uiuertain pour their inoney into 
blue cliip.s. lliis has made the most 
n^spectable share.s into die maddest 
i^ambles ifutcbison Iriteniational has 
nu leased bv more than 400% in the 
past sear ; Hont'koni; Land has more 
than tripled ; while shares like K.wan 
Lcxiii!; (n(«w Slater Walker Tlon»konfr) 
have made what can only be described 
in the circumstances as modest gains. 
The undertone is set bv the great 
bfjost of confidence given by China's 
new attitude to the world. But the 
overtone is one of fever. 

latere%t ratei 

Never higher 

'rhe 1% lUCiTasc, to qi'X., in the base 
lending rates charged by the big four 
clearing hanks this week is u breach of 
the spirit of the prices and incomes 
policy, and the direct result of a Bank 
of England blunder. Bank rate, if it 
.stilt existed, would not have been so 
high since it touched 10% in the first 


days of FCaiser Wilhelm's war. Short¬ 
term money rates have shot up since 
November because the Bank called in 
as .special deposits 3% of commercial 
bunks' deposits, payable in dribs and 
drabs between November and January. 
I'he idea was to tighten the money 
supply before the tax-gathering season 
(Januarv-March), which was not 
expected to yield as big a surplus as 
Mr Karbet liad forecast in his budget 
last March Now it i.s being acknow¬ 
ledged that the surplus is, after all, up 
to, maybe even beyond, expectation. 

I'lie increase in base rates puts the 
squeeze on building scKieties. The 
clearing banks can offer depositors 
compared with a grossed up 8% 
from the building sfjcicties (5.^% net 
of income tax) This is an unusually low 
margin, especiallv as depositing with 
one’s bank is so convenient and as 
its interest is paid grfiss. The building 
.societies are in a cleft stick . either 
they mcrease their interest rates (which 
would contradict the freeze even more 
than the fianks* increase) or they watch 
then source of funds dry up and have 
10 ration iheir lending. 

The lesson that the Bank has not yet 
learned is that tampering with special 
deposits i.s a bad way of controlling 
the rnoriev supply As much of the 
national debt as possililc should be 
funded by selling gilts, but fewer people 
arc going to buy gilts when they can 
get 73‘n by keeping their money m 
bank deposits. I^ong-dated gilts are now 
yielding just under 10%, up only about 
since December Insurance com¬ 
panies, which have taken in large sums 
of money in year-end premiums, work 
on actuarial requirements of about 
7^% 'rhe authorities have sold £5oom 
of the latest tap stock, but they could 
have g<it rid of much more if the 
alternative of 10J% from a 3-month 
cei tificate of deposit were not available. 


The Bank has admitted that inadequate 
sales of gilts were partly responsible 
for the acceleration in the growth of 
mopey supply m December. They 
would be wise to repay the special 


deposits now, bring down short-term 


rates, and sell more 

long-term 

gilts. 

Change in interaat ratas 



mid- 

mid- 


Nov 

Feb 


1972 

1973 


% 

8Klli 

Interbank overnight 

5i-8 

3-month Treasury bill 

7 

8i 

3-mo>nth sterling CD 

8 

l(H 

Treasury 6% 1975* 

7 98 

SOS 

Treasury 9% 1992-6* 

9.56 

9 77 

2}% Consols 
(undated)* 

9 58 

994 


*Gross r9d9mption yi9>ds us9d tor gilts 


International bankim 


It's a long way 
to 1974 


Two major props 'have ibeen knocked 
out from under tiie City's internalional 
bankers by the dollar devaluation pack¬ 
age These are the finn conimitinents 
by the American Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mi (jcorge Shukz, to 
remove both the interest equalisation 
lax and the controls on direct foreign 
investment, liy the end of 1974 at the 
latest. It is under the umbrella of these 
two controls that the City has flowered 
as the centre of the international bank¬ 
ing and bond business since iq62. Will 
It now be deflowered ? 

The interest equalisation ‘tax effec¬ 
tively made it impossible for American 
residents to invest in foreign bonds 
since they would have had to pay an 
11% tax. This meant that the big 
European companies, unable to go 
to Wall Street for funds, turned to 
Europe’s international money instead 
and created the Eurobond market. By 





\bur next step 


beScnwa. 

Finding the answers to your questions on inter 
national business and banking is one of our main 
functions So naturally, we ha\/e a tremendous 
staff for this purpose And we pride ourselves on 
efficiency- we give you results, not lun-orounds 
It's no coincidence that we ve hern growing 
People like our service Contact us It's a step in 
the right direction 
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ASANWABANK 

Haad Office. 10. Fushirni machi. 4-chom*, HiRdshi ku Osaka 
Cable Address SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Off ice 111, Hitotsubashi Chiyoda ku, Tokyo 
Cablo Address SANWAUANK TOKYO 
Ovcrm'HN OffircM 

London Branch Jl 4‘j, Gresham Street, Londun F L 2V /FL) 

Tel (01) tiOb'blOl 

Frankfurt Repreeentative Office ^OUd Frankfurt (Mam) 
Goethestrasse ?2 Tel (Ubll) ?R0li7 
New York San Francisco, Chicago, Hong Kong, Kowloon 
Singapore, Sydney 
AHNorialvH and \lliliHli**« 

Anociated Japanese Bank (international) Ltd ?9 30 Cornhill 
London F C 3V 3ND (Oil U2J 
Eurofinanca 9, Avenue Hoche Pans i8*) 

The Sanwa Bank of California. San Francisr o 
Singapore Nomura Merchant Banking Limited Singapore 
Commarclal Continental Ltd Sydney 
Commercial Continental (Sacuritlee) Ltd Sydney 


FOR INDUSTRY 
AND OFFICES. 

WRITE OR PHONE , 

ANDREW F SMY B Sc F^R I C S 

CITY ESTATES S^EVEIOPMENT VAtUER - 

MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

TEL680nO 
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Bom for business 
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I975i to judge from Mr Shultz^s 
announcement, most of the money 
raised by American companies on the 
Eurobond market ($3.2 billion last year) 
could' again be raised instead on Wall 
Street. 

On the face of it there is every 
cause for worry. Technically ihe Euro¬ 
bond market, and the weahh that it 
gives to London’s international bankers, 
could soon he decimated if not dead. 
American borrowers need not come to 
Europe to borrow Eurodollars. Euro¬ 
peans would be allowed to go to 
America to borrow ordinary dollars. If 
that actually happened many of the 
foreign banks in the City would b^in 
boarding up their shop windows. But, 
of course, it will not. 

Although the funds available m the 
American bond market make peanut.s 
of Europe’s resources, any funding 
there requires registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
This is not merely difficult, it is 
extremely expensive and forces com¬ 
panies to make public disclosures far 
beyond anything lequired in Europe. 
Secondly, although Wall Street has 
obvious advantages for the big triple A 
borrowers, the average European com¬ 
pany would be regarded with suspicion 
by most of die big American lenders 
(the pension funds) and would have to 
pay higher rates than it would at home. 

There is another consolation. Before 
diese American restrictions began 
London banks had a rapidly growing 
business placing American bonds with 
European holders. This would ^art 
again. Bankers will make their turn 
selling Wall Street bonds in, say, 
Zurich. 

It is possible that an end to the 
restrictions will cause American multi¬ 
nationals to take home some of the 
money now sitting about in Europe 
looking for a home in bonds ; especially 
if (as is likely if the two markets are to 
become competitive) interest rates in 
Europe and America have to come 
closer together. But there will be a 
growing number of European and 
Japanese multinationals, and probably 
a lot more footloose Arab oil money. 
The competition between Europe and 
Wall Street will hang on who offers the 
best rates for deposits and charges the 
keenest rates for lending. 

Banks have time to prepare for the 
shock since neither of the two restric¬ 
tions is likely to come off until the 
very end of 1974. Meanwhile the Euro¬ 
bond market, after a record January, 
was showing its traditional hardiness 
this week. The end of 1974 seems a long 
way away. 


waniBss : invrstmsnt 

Swan Hunter 

No swan song 

There was some selling of Swan 
Hunter after its long-awaited shipbuild¬ 
ing order from Maritime Fruit Carriers. 
The shares are now 156P, on a p/e 
of 7.7, a long way up from the 3op 
at which The Economist recommended 
them 18 months ago when they seemed 
one more aiiing duck The initial order 
from Mantime Fruit is for £i5om, 
with a further £35om depending on the 
prices that can be quoted later. Since 
Swan Hunter has a 25% stake in the 
company that has ordered the ships it 
will have a double incentive to remain 
competitive. 

What Maritime Fruit will, in theory, 
do for Sv^an Hunter is jusl what it 
needs. Vertical integration witli ship¬ 
owners IS the obvious development for 
the slnpbuilding industry if it is to iron 
out the cyclical fluctuations of the mar¬ 
ket. This at la.st .seems to be realised, 
after the long and disastrous flirtation 
with the Geddes idea of horizontal 
integration among .shipyards. Court 
Line is about to adopt the same policy 
at Doxford and Sunderland (it has been 
sucxessfully employed at Austin and 
Pickersgill). Series production of stand- 
dard ships at these yards should bring 
great cost savings ; that has been proved 
all ovei the world. 

But Swan Hunter docs not appear to 
be undergoing yet the radical manage¬ 
ment changes that are happening else¬ 
where in British shipbiulding, and it is 
questionable whether it intends to 
modernise fast enough to keep pace 
with Maritime Fruit. On its berth for 
building giant tankers it hopes to double 
output from one to two ships a year, 
but leading international yards already 
build five or six. That requires sub¬ 
stantial investment, which puts the 
equity at risk, especially as the next 
cycle of depression inevitably returns. 

As for Maritime Fruit, it is one of 
those inscrutably dynamic growth 
stocks, with corporate tentacles spreai- 
ing between New York, Haifa, Panama 
and elsewhere. It is traded over the 
counter in New York, where its pure 
varies erratically, and it has ncvei paid 
a dividend. Its ambitions include oil 
production ; it claims to have 
options on sizeable oil reserves. But 
the financing of its Suaii Hunter 
deal has not yet been finalised. And 
the company’s contracts in Britain alone 
will triple the size of its fleet. 

In a shipbuilding industry that only 
seems capable of countering over¬ 
capacity with cheap prices, caution is 
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nearly always justified. Investors would 
do well to take then piofiLs on Swan 
Hunter. If the^ want to chance their 
arm again^ Maritime Fruit looks 
equally speculative at $28, with earn¬ 
ings almost doubled in the first nine 
months of 1972. 

British Petroleum 

Thawing 

With the United States clamouring 
about Its yawning energy gap and ever- 
widening oil import hill, it is surptising 
that British Petroleum seems as far 
away as ever from developing its 
Alaskan fields. The oil was to have 
been flowing down to the west coast 
by next year. If that were actually to 
happen the BP share price would be 
closei to bf)Op than it.s pre.sent 313P. 
But now 1978 seems a more likely 
date, and that might be optimistic 
after the judgment bv the American 
Court of Appeal tliat further delayed 
the construction of the necessary pipe¬ 
line last week. 

This week BP renegotiated its agree¬ 
ment with Sohio, Its American partner, 
and came off slightly the better for it. 
Ceitainly Sohio's share price at $88 
seems likely to suffer a drop; for 
unless it can get the pipeline laid it 
will have to offer BP a 54% stake 
of the company by 1984. Under the old 
agreement BP could have claimed :hi5 
interest by 1978. But the oil flow must 
have reached 600,000 barrels a day 
by that time; otherwise BP can claim 
75% of all Sohio’s Prudhoc Bay 
reserves. 

The surprising omission from the 
amendineni is Sohio’s more pressing 
problem of how to i>ay for BP’s divi¬ 
dend by 1Q75, when the company will 
get a 2^)% stake in Sohio Even if 
fonsiruction started tomorrow the pipe¬ 
line could not be finished hy IQ76 at 
the earliest, and Sohio will be left pay¬ 
ing the dividend before it receives any 
inconic from the oil. The effect on 
Sohio^ finances could be dramatic 
unless the company is expecting a con- 
sideralJe increase in earnings by 1975. 
For if BP's 25% hcvlding were included 
in the 1972 c.stixTiate, earnings would 
work out at only $2.43 a shaie—and 
the historic dividend is $2.70 

Sohio will continue to foot the bills 
for the development of the Alaskan 
properties. These have amounted to 
about $30cjiii so far, and a further 
$20om is on the cards. This compares 
with a 1972 cash flow of aVut $75™- 
Sohio must be expecting significantly 
higher gasoline prices. 
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eopic know us as a maior 
imical company. True. But 
we also make navigational 
aids, for example, that protect 
ships, offshore structures^ 
channels, harbors and docks. 
We even developed a device 
that automatically changes 
burned out light bulbs in 
buoys and lighthouses olf- 
)re. Wc waterproof your 
foul-wcdther gear. We mak e 
the high vacuum 
chines that keep 
^frccze-dried coffee 
^ fresh in the galley. 

* And we're into 
many other 
interesting areas, 
too. Foi instance 

TIM* }{y|K«>' nHMllh 
€vk*l)rak\ 

When DDT was 
banned, the gypsy moth 
was especially happy. There 
was no substitute that 
was both safe and efficient. 
Penn wait then developed a 
way to distribute an insect 
sex attractant through the 
use of micro-small, timed- 
release capsules (micro- 
cncapsulation) that minimized 
detrimental effects on the 
environment. The capsules, 
during a period of time, 
relea.se a scent that confuses 
and bewilders the male gypsy. 
Field tests are proving this 
unique biological contiol 
process quite successful. 

Pennwalt's adaption of the 
mini, timed-release capsule 
appears to be a rather 
effective and economical 



answer to serious agricultu.'c 
and ecology problems. 

If youTn* nm iMMliln; 
yiiu’n'iHMihdpiiy. 

Wc can't promise to make 
you feel better. But we try 
hard with some twenty-two 
products in our Pharmacraft 
Division For 
instance, Sinarest* 

IS for relief of sinus 
headaches, and 
Dcscncx* for 
athlete's foot. 
Descncx'*' is the 
nation's top-seller 
for this purpose. 

AfKlsveclon*i 
.sio|>ihmN 

Another of our 
hcalth-rclutcd 
division.s, S. S. White, 
has one of the finest and most 
respected lines of dental 
products in the world. 
Everything from filling 
material to x-ray equipment, 
such as the Panorex'^', which 
takes a picture of your entire 
mouth with a single exposure. 
And we probably make the 
dental chair you sit in. 

All of this is just a small 
part of what we do at 
Pennwalt. What we are really 
working to ward—with sales 
of over S425 million and 
about 13,000 employees is 
to become even more helpful 
in the many ways that we 
are a part of your life. 
Pennwalt Corporation, 
Pennwalt Building, Three 
Parkway, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 19102. 
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Books 


Subjection and 
seclusion 

NOT IN GOD'S IMAGE 

Edited by Julia O'Faolain and 
Lauro Marlines. 

Maurice Temple Smith. 383 pages. 
£4. 


Here is an example of the publishmg 
quality for which Mr Maurice Temple 
Smith is rightly acquiring a reputation. 
It must now be so tempting to mine the 
feminist and anti-feminist veins by com- 
missiuning and publishing the kind of 
conqiendia that are as indigestible as 
cookery books and as innocently nasty 
as regurgitations of Victonan domestic 
murders (for which, indeed, the sub¬ 
ordinate position of women often pro¬ 
vided both motive and spice). I'here 
is an abundance of illustrative matenal 
—decorative, erotic, obscene and 
fiinny; there are the notonous, exploit¬ 
able propagandist sources; and there is 
always a respectable market for a com¬ 
pound of titillation and a good cause. 
But this collection of extracts from 
contemporary writers on the position 
of women in European soaety through¬ 
out history is no exerase in book- 
makiiu. As a source-book on the his¬ 
tory of women, it stands in a class quite 
of Its own. 

The credit, one must hastily add, is 
due primarily to the authors (who 
describe themselves properly as editors 
but themselves make a considerable and 
original contribution). The one a 
novelist and translator, the other an 
academic historian, one can only hope 
that their marriage is as happy as this 
combination, or distillation, of thar 
talents. This provides famihanty with 
the original sources in five major Euro¬ 
pean lanma^, professional detach¬ 
ment and high standards and great 
clarity of expression, llieir rationale 
of women’s position is no means 
original: that it was dictated by their 
husbands’ ovenidielming need to be cer¬ 
tain that the heirs of thar possessions 
were the heirs of their bodies. Bur the 
forms of subjugation, the myths that 
both obscured and reinforced it, and 
the excqjtions to it, are descnbcd and 
illustratra with great perdpiencc and 
even more sin^ar balance. The 
authors, for example, make it plain 
that what was n>r one woman a 



German engraving woman as man 


release from chains was for another the 
destruction of protective walls. (Jltra- 
femininity, they rightly point out, was 
also a caste-code; something only in- 
llicted on, or awarded to, upper-class 
women. Peasants, working alongside 
their husbands, were subject but not 
secluded. 

At times (when, for example, exiled 
from Cromwellian England) even ans- 
tocratic husbands might demand from 
the wives left managing their estates 
independence, energy and intrigue - 
making, as one disingenuous extract 
from an exiled husband suggests, the 
full use of their feminine status. That 
did not, in this instance, mean anything 
so crude as sex, though copious extracts 
on prostitution make it repeatedly 
plain how for almost all women and for 
almost all time this was the only asset 
at their own disposal, |ust as their 
virginity was the asset at the disposal 
of their families. Snippets from as far 
back as Minoan and classical Greece 
(a regressive period for women’s libera¬ 
tion) illustrate the legal rules for the 
bartering of women and goods. But 
much more interesting, because the 
evidence is so much less straight¬ 
forward, is the documentation of the 
extreme fantasies of the relations be> 
tween the sexes: the witch-hunting fever 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies or the biolopcai treatises designed 
to prove the inferiority or even the 
repulsive nature of female flesh. A 
typical eleventh-century version— 


written, n perhaps need hardly be said, 
by a monk- runs: “If her bowels and 
flesh were cut open, you would see 
what filth IS covered by her while ^kln’^ 
(Curiously, there arc no extracts from 
men’s ctuvalnc fantasies no cxpres> 
sions of courtly love.) liven the mildest 
“scientific” accounts, from such un- 
propagandist sources as Hippocrates, 
propound a biology of intercourse de¬ 
signed to prove the generosity of man, 
performing an action essential for 
women's health. I'hcrc is more original 
material on abortion and contraceptive 
practices. 

The authors deal skilfully with the 
constant larding of hypocrisy, ranging 
from recipes for damaged maidenhoods 
to advice on concealing intellect. And 
beyond hypocrisy came fantasy; they 
describe ^mirably the Walter Miity 
worlds invented by women whose 
narrow' lives let in as little of reality as 
possible: an esirangcmeni from life 
which was also the source of acts of 
extreme violence and courage. 

Throughout, the principal contem¬ 
porary spokesmen are men; though 
at the end, the male part in emancipa¬ 
tion IS given no expression and the 
emerging voice of women is heard. 
As the authors rightly say, both the 
female voices that go unheard m the 
earlier chapters and those which speak 
alone m the last chapters were, often, 
echoes. Women, in their first faint 
dcmand.s for education in the late four¬ 
teenth century and in their eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century demands for 
emancipation, echoed their male cham¬ 
pions; they were usually even nuirc 
insistent than men that freedom should 
be earned by good behaviour. This book 
IS a catalogue of oppression, but no 
hagiography of the freedom-fighters: 
“1'imidity, emotional confusion and 
back-tracking aie essential components 
of women's groping progress towards a 
perception of their needs”. To leave that 
out, as the authors nghtly say, would 
be to falsify the story, but it does not, 
perhaps, make women as unique among 
social groups as they suppose. 

The state of 
North Britain 

THE SCOTTISH POLITICAL 
SYSTEM 

By James G. Kellas 

Cambridge University Press. 272 

pages. £4 doth, £1.40 paperbound. 


Scotland is wntten about much more 
intelligently today than it was a genera¬ 
tion ago. It is not particularly because 
of the nationalists that this is so, 
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although for much of the time it has 
been the questions the nationalists asked 
that began to extract beitci answers 
than the establishment had put up 
before, 'fhe chief credit must go to 
those in Scotland who have applied 
sound mixlcrn techniques in the analysis 
of ihcir country and its problems, and 
have found just how unexplored much 
of It really was. 

'I he 'loothill icport. Sinoul’s social 
history, Rose\ vari*)us pk»vs and other 
stiituili have, ^uch in its way, helped 
the new lack N'lov, in this very readable 
tour ol the main St^otiish (Xilitical insti- 
iiitions. ijKltuling the media <und not 
lorgeitjiig ihe monuments j, Mr Kell as 
has mapix'd out the ground thoiighttullv 
and extxrrtly, lie may surprise a number 
oi those wiio thought fhev knew Scot¬ 
land 

1 he growth oi the Scottish administra¬ 
tion has gone on apace since the second 
w'orld war '1 he Scottish Oflice itself has 
increased its sialf from in 1953 

to 8 , 3 (X) in 1970 , largely at the behest 
ol Scots agtiating for greater control 
over their alTairs Mr Kcllas is particu¬ 
larly useful on the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses ol the machine at St Andrew's 
House, a bureaucracy' that is in many 
wavs more important than most United 
Kingdom minisincs, but ol* which 
l^nglishmen despite the embassy at 
Hover House arc iittcrlv unaware. Mr 
Kellas finds it generally cflicicnt and 
coherent, its adininisirative class only 
20 per cent Oxbridge (compared with 
50 per cent in the \ Inited Kingdom 
service), readily able to dominate its 
nuiuHiers and somewhat isolated intel¬ 
lectually 

One of Mr Kcllas's mam w'ornes is 
that this machine, together with the 
separate Scottish legal system, has no 
ofisctiing legislative branch. 'L'herc is 
NX'estniinstcr, but it can be cumbersome 
Scottish questions can be diiTicult for 
the Civil service to handle at 400 miles' 
distance; there is a backlog of scKial 
legislation; and Scottish MPs tend to 
have a hrst allegiance to ihcir British 
parties rather than their own country’s 
particular interests. Mr Kellas does nut 
lind this “democratic” enough. 

Bui he is not exactly a Scottish 
Naiionalist himself. After all, 89 per 
cent ol Scotnsh voters refused to plump 
for the natioiiahsis in 1970 and, in 
one of his lew characterisations, Mr 
Kellas finds the party short of impos¬ 
ing leaders: 

Neither Its eamlxivaiii M**, Mis VCinifrcd 
Twing, not <ls ilrcamv Lhaiiman, VC ilium 
Wolfe, seemed praciiLai )x>liiic'ians who would 
have the ability lo govern 

This failure, and the apparent fall in 
nationalist strength since 1970 , must 


sugg^t a falling off in the will for 
pontical devolution, but Mr Kellas 
sees no alternative to it. The Kilbrandon 
report land the Dundee East by-elcction) 
may help him. But one of the deficiencies 
of Mr Kcllas's survey is his under¬ 
estimation of the Scottish penchant 
for having it both ways. It may even be 
that an actual loss of the opportumty to 
blame London for all little local difficul¬ 
ties would cause some sair hearts. 

I he study of institutions needs to be 
complemented by an understanding of 
national psycholo^. It is not immediately 
obvious why a defcnsivcly-niinded Scot¬ 
land, with Its particular economic 
dillictiltics, should benefit markedly 
from its own futrliamcnt or sub-parlia¬ 
ment. Whenever it has come to a general 
election that has been very much the 
majority Scottish view. Bui Mr Kellas 
IS always interesting in his examination 
of Scottish peculiarities, although nghtly 
cautious in his conclusions. I'he pro¬ 
pensity of Roman Catholics to vote 
Labour (Catholics make up a third of 
the population in the west of Scotland) 
may explain some election results, but 
not all. Scottish television has a dis¬ 
tinctive political coverage, something 
which, together with a press that has 
steadily drifted away from straight¬ 
forward Conservatism, might have 
something to do with nationalism's 
ability to recover from constant defeat, 
bur, Mr Kellas admits: 

'1 he qualiu of Scottish political broadcasting 
IS not equal to that oi the best network 
productions Its popularity in terms ol 
audience ratings is also lower 

So there are many continuing puzisles. 
Mr Kellas, who knows more of the 
territory than others, is best placed to 
understand just how much still needs 
to be researched. After reading so excel¬ 
lent a survey it is naturally disappointing 
to find Mr Kellas, a lecturer at Glasgow, 
candidly complaining that the Scottish 
universities (and Scottish students, too) 
largely ignore Scottish politics, as 
distinct trom voting behaviour. He 
puts this down to an iidcnority complex. 
I'hat has been said about Scotland 
before^ and is not the least of its troubles. 
The lights arc going on, but still only 
one by one. 

Beyond genius 

TOLSTOY 

By Ernest J. Simmons. 

Rout/edye and Kegan Paul. 272 
pages €3 SO doth. £1.80 paper- 
bound 


Of all the great bearded patriarchs of 
the nineteenth century, Leo I'olstoy is 
most valued as a literary genius, but 



Totstoy prophet without honour 


least honoured as a prophet. He himself 
expected this, writing in his diary at 
the age of 79 * 

I know ihai these simple and clear truths 
atxiut lile which I now write will undoubtedly 
be dclined b>' learned readers iil the tuture us 
mssiicism or even by some other title, thus 
enabling them, while not understanding these 
truths, to remain in their calm, self-satisiied 
Ignorance. 

It is one of the many virtues of the 
late Professor Simmons's book—he died 
before he could see it through the press 
-that he bnngs out the present rele¬ 
vance of Tolstoy’s prophetic role. Some 
31 years before the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion, 1 olstoy wrote that: 

A workers' revolution with horrors ol 
destruction and murder threatens us The 
hatred and contempt of oppressed masses are 
growing and the physical and moral forces 
of the wealthy classes arc weakening . only 
one thing is left for those who do not wish 
to change ilicii way ot hie, and that is to 
hope that “things will last for my time" - 
after that let happen what may That is what 
the blind crowd of the nch are dom^, but the 
danger is ever-growing and the lemble cata¬ 
strophe draws nearer 

Tolstoy also foresaw many late 
tweniieth-eentury trends—such as 
erotic mama in the arts. His non¬ 
violence and condemnation of consenp- 
tion should appeal to the Vietnam 
generation; his denunciation of the use 
of force by the state foreshadows 
modern sociologists’ views on “struc¬ 
tural violence”, he preached **religion- 
less Christianity” long before Pastor 
BonhoefFer; and was an anti-poUutionist 
a centur} before it became fashionable. 
As Professor Simmons wrote: 

Tolbtoy reiected oreanised urban society 
because he believed that u was hypocniical, 
unmoral, status-mad, money-mad and 
pleasure-mad, that it was commiiied to aggres¬ 
sion, violence, persecution of the defenceless 
and so self-centred that it was willing to 
sacrifice everything that was good and honest 
and in order to serve its own rndt . He 
would have had some sympathy with “Con- 
saousnesfi 111*’ in Charles A. Reich’s “The 
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Local cofounn London the ‘ Ethtopian Serenaders" 


Greening of Amenca” and similar writings, 
but he would regard them as mere tempos 
tng and not as a ultimate cure for the ills of 
mankind. 

But Tolstoy’s remedies are extremely 
unfashionable, particularly in matters of 
sex; he was undoubtedly a male chau¬ 
vinist pig. 'Ihey are sull, perhaps, no 
more unrealistic than those ofiered by 
the minor prophets of our time—the 
Marcuses, the Keichs (both of them) 
and the Ljingians; but Tolstoian 
spiritual transformation has less appeal 
to a matcrialisuc avihsation, which 
prefers that other prophet who supplied 
a saentihe guarantee of success with 
every packet, Karl Marx- of whom 
Tolstoy wrote. 

Even if that should happen which Marx pre¬ 
dicted, then the only thing that will happen 
IS that despotism will be passed on Now the 
capitalists are ruling, but then the directors 
of the working-class will rule 
In a flaccid age. such a muscular 
prophet IS bound to be a voice crying in 
the wilderness. But in the wilderness 
where he is above all needed—in his 
own country—his is an honoured voice, 
officially valued on account of his 
literary merits, but more sincerely 
honoured by the imitation of a gallant 
band of writers and intellectuals, from 
Pasternak to Sakharov and Sol/henitsyn. 
Professor Simmons’s book is a highly 
compressed and intelligent summary 
of Tolstoy’s life, work and influence. 
He unobtrusively bnngs out the con- 
temporary parallels. Many of 1 olstoy’s 
later works (though not all; were banned 
by the censor, the procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Pobedonostsev, the Suslov 
of his time. I'hey h<id to be published 
abroad, and circulated in hectograph 
form in Russian i^for '*sami/dat” in 
those days was not forbidden the use 
of the duplicator). I'he great man was 
followed around by secret police and 
dared not go abroad for fear he should 
not be allowed to return. For all this he 
never ceased to bombard successive 
tsars with letters and petitions, and 
even at the age of 80 , under the title, “I 
cannot be silent”, the old man launched 
a moving indictment of the execution 
of 12 peasants for insurrection. The 
shadow of Tolstoy falls on Solzhenitsyn, 
operating under even more difficult 
conditions. 

Man or chattel? 

B^LACK AND WHITE 

By James Walvin. 

Alien Lane, 254pages, £3,95. 

'I1us is the first history of black people 
in England from the sixteenth century 
onwaids and a pioneering attempt to 
chart the development of English atti¬ 


tudes towards them. It is a fascinating 
story, well researched and well told. 
Africans arrived in numbers in Lxindon 
for the first time in the mid-sixteenth 
century, preceded by unflattering 
mythology derived from popular travel¬ 
lers' tales. 

I'heir blackness was bad in terms of 
the religious and literary symbolism of 
the day; but it was also exotic. So many 
fashionable people acquired black 
servants that Queen lili/abcth became 
worried and decreed that they should 
be sent home because the country was 
already overpopulated, but in vain, 
the fashion grew throughout the seven¬ 
teenth centur}’ and continued into the 
eighteenth, by which time the ranks 
of English negroes were constantly 
being swollen by runawav slaves from 
the West Indies. A contemporary 
estimate (which Mr Walvin thinks 
exaggerated) put the black population 
of England at 15,000 in the year 1772 . 
It ^obably reached a peak around 

A central pan of this book concerns 
the legal position of negroes in England, 
and highly ambivalent it was. Crudcl /, 
were they people or piopwny? The 
lawyers inclined more and more to the 
second view, encouraged by the argu¬ 
ments ol' the slaveowners and fearful 
of the implications ibr the West Indian 
economy of the first. Lord Mansfield’s 
famous judgment in the Somerset case 
proves to be far less of a turning-point 
than other historians have supposed. 
Reluctantly, the lord chief lusticc 
decided that an escaped slave, once in 
England, could not be fon'ibly returned 
to the West Indies. But that did not 


amount to a ban on slavery as such in 
England (though a Scottish case went 
much further in that direction). Nor 
did it destroy the assumption that blacks 
were more akin to ammals than humans, 
to be abused acciirdingly. 

There were a few educated and 
prominent blacks, befriended bvinfluen 
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tial people--such as Ignatius Sancho^ 
painted by Ciainsborou^- who helped 
to fuel the growing humanitarian cause. 
But the new discovery, pieced together 
by Mr Walvin, is thecKicnt and solidarity 
of the black underworld into which an 
escaped slave could disappear though 
seldom into nioic than a life of abiect 
poverty. Once slavery was abolished, 
however, and plantation owners anyway 
became too ptnir to bring retinues to 
l:ngland, this negro community withered 
away to a lew beggars, street musicians 
and seamen and a far greater number 
of mixed blood descendants who gradu¬ 
ally merged with the general population. 

But the powerful, degrading myths 
about the negro race -believed to be 
both la/y and highly sexed, stupid and 
musical, d(H:ile and violent- were 
perpetuated. 1 hey were shockingly 
spread by people who should have 
known better, like Thomas Carlyle. 
'Thes remained, below the surface, to 
be revived in their owr way by the 
renewed black immigration during the 
two world wars How far pre.seiii day 
attitudes and react urns derive from this 
history, Mr Walviii leaves others to 
ludge. 

Scandalous success 

THE TRIAL OF DOCTOR 
SACHEVERELL 

By Geoftroy Holmes 

Fyte Methuen 354 fjuycs €5. 

I'hc aiigusian age was rich in persona¬ 
lities, It was also an age of violent par¬ 
tisanship Not Icasi among the former 
and a musier ol the latter was the 
irrepressible Henr\ Sachevcrell, a par 
son i)f pronounced 1 or\ sentiments 
B\ 1701 Sadies ei ell was safely, if some 
what leanlv, ciiscoiiecd in that citadel 
of Anglican loyalties, ihe Ihiiversitv 
of Oxford Like many a don before and 
siiKC, hr hankered after something 
more than a sufficiencv. I^arge, hand 
some, confident and well-groomed, 
this ho|icfiil dene made the test of his 
naiural lalciits a flair for controversy 
and an ability • preach. They were win- 
ninjg assets in a society that was deeply 
ilivided on a whole range of religious 
and politicut issues, and took .seriously 
ihe w<irds ih:u resounded from the 
pulpiL 

Al the height of the Whig supremacy 
in 1709 , Sachevcrell preached a sermon 
m St Paul’s (.'athedral on the penis of 
false brethrer. In it he reasserted the old 
lory dtKinncs which had dominated 
England in the 1680 s, and denounced 
the inimical policies of the existing 
administration. I'he church was, 
hiKlttaiflttained, in giave danger of being 
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Ticket for the mat 


subverted by the Whigs’ fondness for 
dissenters. He strove to awaken his 
fellow churchmen to the insidious 
strategies of those who pretended to 
be the fnends, even the protectors, 
of the establishment. I'hc sermon sold 
like mad, and the doctor soon found 
himself impeached b\ a Whig House 
of CCommons on a charge of sedition. In 
March, 1710 , he stood trial before the 
lA)rds m Westminster Hail. 

Professor Holmes catches the excite¬ 
ment, and demonstrates the political 
importance, of ihc Sacheverell aiTair. 
I indcr his pen the drama moves swiftly, 
ihe impeachment, the setting of the 
trial, the prosecution's case, ihe aitcn- 
daiii noong in the capital, the conduct 
of the defence and the verdict. Though 
found guilty, Sacheverell received a 
derisory sentence -followed by a 
triumphant tour arranged by his ad¬ 
mirers. His scandalous success at once 
revealed the extent and fervour ot 
1 or>'ism in the country, and paved the 
wav for Robert Harley’s takeover in 
1710 , w'hich toppled the Whignunistry 
and ended the ascendancy of Godolphin 
and Marlborough As told by Professor 
Holmes, it is a fascinating story which 
lavs bare ihc nature of politics under 
Queen Anne. 


Called to order 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 1640- 
1832 

By John Cannon 

Cambridge University Press 347 
pages £5.70 doth, £2.20 
paperbound. 


Dr Cannon attempts here to offer a 
fresh and refreshing interpretive frame¬ 
work for the debate about the meaning 
of the 1832 Reform Act. I'his debate has 
become one of the major cruxes of 
historical interpretation of the develop¬ 
ment of modern Bntain. Such debates 
tend, after a cenain time, to get rather 
ragged. I'hey need to be called authori¬ 
tatively to order. I'his is what DrCannon 
IS doing here. He is certainly authorita¬ 


tive; occasionally, with some fairly crisp 
and sharp criticism, a peremptory note 
is to be heard. But on the whole the 
tone is quietly reasonable. The book is 
all the more enective for that. 

First, the perspecuve: Dr Cannon 
insists on a seventeenth-century start, 
not at all for reasons of pedantic anti- 
quarianism but because it is unpmsible 
to discuss debates about reform in the 
later eighteenth century without aware^ 
ness of what the Commonwealth did 
and what it meant to people a hundred 
years later. Granting this basic element 
of continuity, certain implications follow 
which, histonographically speaking, 
have a distinctly old-fashioned ring to 
them. Dr Cannon essentially celebrates 
the virtues of movement and hence of 
narrative. He cites Oakeshott in support 
of the contention that all historical 
explanation of events boils down to a 
description of antecedents. Consequently 
a political emphasis emcigcs un¬ 
ashamedly challenging the presently 
dominant trend for pscpbological and 
sociological analysts. Thus Dr Cannon 
IS provcHiativcIy prepared to argue that 
the Reform Act 01 1832 can be accounted 
for on the basis of such evidence as 
Lady Bclgrave's comment that while it 
would “clip the anstocracy”, yet “a good 
deal must be sacnliccd to save the rest’'. 
'Ihe justification for this is that such 
evidence is reasonably representative of 
the bulk, both in quantity and quality, 
of the evidence available. I'hc innocent, 
Dr C'annon remarks, “are sometimes 
more perceptive than the sophisticated." 

It is aluays refreshing to hear sophis¬ 
tical rhetoricians like Professors Norman 
Gash and Ci. C. Mcxire being told to cut 
the cackle and come back down to earth. 
There is certainly much lo be said for 
questioning the modern obsession with 
analysis, hallowed by the name of 
Namier, with its static, x-ray implica¬ 
tions, emphasising .stability as against 
change. Dr Cannon's criticism here is 
welcome. But the weakness of his book 
is that he does not adequately confront 
the issue of the alicrnauve implication. 
I'hc great virtue of the general hisiorio- 
graphical trend represented now by 
such as Professors (iash and Moore is 
that it challenges the teleological pre¬ 
mises of the older “Whig" tradition as 
applied to the nineteenth century. Is 
there, in fact, an “ideal" constitution 
strug^ing historically to reahse itself? 
From cenain asides one might almost 
suspect that Dr Cannon chinks there is 
—as when, for example, he observes 
that “an important opportunity for 
reform was missed" in 1688 . Exactly on 
what grounds is one justified in tdUng 
thus of “opponunities" being “missed"? 
Dr Cannon does not deal with post -1832 
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developments, so we cannot be sure 
whether or not he subscribes to the old- 
fashioned Liberal interpretation of the 
acts of 1867 and 1884 as being episo^s 
m a grand political instalment plan, 
whereby the democracy purchased its 
ultimate, destined, ownership of the 
constitution. What would have been 
Lady Belgrave’s innocent yet perceptive 
comment on that? 

Prelude to Weimar 

FAILURE OF A REVOLUTION 

By Sebastian Haffner. 

Deutsch. 205 pages. £2.50 

This impassioned indictment of the 
German Social Democrat leaders, Ebert, 
Noske and others who helped crush 
Germany’s “workers’ and soldiers’ 
revolution” in 1919 (only to find 
themselves thrown out of power by the 
very establishment whose bacon they 
had saved), is full of interesting para¬ 
doxes and ironies. It makes excellent 
reading. But it is unconvincing, partly 
because of the author’s failure to take 
into account a fact which he himself 
mentions: the authoritarian character 
of the German Social Democratic party 
before 1914 . l o accuse socialist authori¬ 
tarians of betrayal, merely for choosing 
to make common cause with authori¬ 
tarians of the right to defeat the 
challenge from the anti-militarist, 
libertarian opposition which was 
anathema to them both, is wide of the 
mark. 

Secondly, the revolutionary fervour 
of 1919 was a passing mo^; 12 im 
people voted foi the Social Democrats 
in January, 1919 , but only 5 im in June, 
1920 . By that year the Cierman public 
had had enough of the extremists oi 
both the left and of the right (which 
had just shown its own power pre¬ 
tensions in the unsuccessful Kapp 



1919: a stand on the Brandenburg Gate 


putsch). The “bourgeois restoration” 
of the 1920 s represents not so much 
a failure by the Soaal Democrats to 
grasp an unrepeated opportunity, as the 
people’s own, democrauc choice. And 
it can be argued against Air Ilaffner 
that the Social DemcKrats, by helping 
defeat both extreme political groups, 
did at least provide a liberal, m^crate 
breathing-spell for Germany. Only if 
one assumes that National Socialism was 
inevitable is it possible to see Ebert, 
Noske and those other now much- 
vilificd Social Democrats as the chaps 
who paved the way for Hitler Can one 
really? 

History in order 

SOCIAL HIERARCHIES 

By Roland Mousnier 

Groom Helm. 206 pages £3 95 

Since the Sorbonne has been divided 
into 13 separate universities, it has 
so happened that a most distinguished 
group of historians has gathered tiv 
gethcr in Pans 111. Sometimes, however, 
other historians and their students, 
particularly those from Pans VII and 
Paris VIII, have pointed the finger of 
scorn at them, using such opprobiious 
terms as “traditional' or “conserva¬ 
tive”. But it IS diflicult to sec how this 


volume, from one of the most illus¬ 
trious teachers of Pans 111, can possibly 
be described as anything but adven¬ 
turous and original. 

For some time now, Professor Mous¬ 
nier has been trying to persuade other 
historians to adopt a typology oi 
societies' in other words, lo accept a 
senes of definitions of the social evalua¬ 
tions and social dilTcrentiations which 
have existed in the past and to use 
this understanding of social organisa¬ 
tion in order to further the work of 
investigation, comparison and explana¬ 
tion that IS the historian's task In par¬ 
ticular, Professor Mousnier studies 
societies that are based on order (in 
French Era/^, in (Tcrniaii Stande)^ that 
is to say on various forms of esteem, 
honour and rank. Me then proceeds to 
a ty|xilog>' of societies of order, show¬ 
ing that the social consensus that con¬ 
fers such prestige may arise out of the 
appreciation cither of military func¬ 
tions, of learning, of service to the 
state or of some philosophical or tech¬ 
nocratic role He takes his examples 
from a wide range of history, but his 
book, especially in this English edition, 
IS short and his arguments are direct 
and succinct. 

Professor Mousnier is w'cll aware of 
the dangers of his suggestions For 
example, while it may he true that 
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historians are not bound to view all 
history in a stricily ciironological frame¬ 
work. It IS nevertheless useless to bring 
together two societies which arc similar 
in terms ol a nKxicI sociciv oi orders 
but which, separated b\ ceiiiuries of 
lime, are totall\ dii'lereiu in terms ui 
every historical realits. It is the para¬ 
dox ol Professor Mousnier's method 
that while he is irvuig to get at the 
historical reality tliai exists Ix'hind the 
loose, inappropriate and sometimes 
iiuKcuraie tcrniiiioiogy that historians 
Mill use iwlKii ihev refer, fur example, 
to ‘'clas^', u» “aristocracy” or to 
“leudalisin" , he is nevertheless engaged 
111 prodiiLing a history that is some¬ 
times abstract. Ail history is complex, 
and social history is notably impure. 
I'hui IS why histnnan.s will lind it easy 
to reiect or to disregard these theories, 
bill they would tind it hard to deny that 
thev are challenging and stimulating 

Transatlantic 

Keynesian 

ACADEMIC ACTIVIST, 1920-70 

By Semour E Harris 

Edwtifds Brothers, Michigan, USA, 

310 fwges 


At the age of 75 Professor Harris has 
produced the fiftieth Ixxik for which 
he accepts res|X)nsibiliiy About one- 
third of them were loint clTorts and the 
rest all his own work. He admits to 
being a compulsive writer (he is also a 
coinpulxive talker) and now, in retire^ 
mem, he has allowed himscll the luxury 
of some random recollections of his 
involvement in public alYairs. 

Professor Harris spent most of his 
academic career v 42 years ol it) at 
Harvard, and for most of that time 
he was busy w'lth the economic problems 
of New' P'ngland. On the national stage 
his period of greatest activity was 
tween 1952 and 1968 . He was one of 
Adlai Stevenson's principal economic 
advisers and w'as the first economic 
advisei ol Congressman, Senator and 
President Kennedy. P'rom 1%1 until 
1%8 he had the title (with which went 
Muich iiitiucncc') of Senior Consultant 
lo the SecTctars ot the I reasury. 

He was one of the first dedicated 
Keynesians in ihe Tniicd States and 
the book includes a long and adulatory 
essay on Keynes. He is entitled to feci 
proud of the influence he and his 
colleagues - n ost of them fioin Cam¬ 
bridge (Mass.; have had on the 
evolution of cconoituc policy in 
Washington. At the 1952 Convention, 
when (^neral Eisenhower was nomi¬ 
nated,!^ the presidency and Senator 


Nixon for the vice-presidency> the 
Republicans produced the aged Herbert 
Hoover on the rostrum where he 
afYirnied, and was cheered for affirming, 
that the three most evil influences of the 
past UX) years had been Karl Marx, 
Mussolini and John Maynard Keynes. 
Professor Hams has lived to hear that 
same Nixon, now President, say that 
**\X'e are all Keynesians now”. Some of 
the President's appointments make him 
doubt whether Nixon really is a Key¬ 
nesian yet; but Keynes is no longer a 
dirty word in Washington and his 
disciples have their influence even in a 
Republican Administration. And Pro¬ 
fessor flarns’s account of the education 
of both Stevenson and Kennedy shows 
that neither party chooses candidates 
lor ihcir enlightened economic think¬ 
ing. Presidents, like other people, learn 
in office. 

Written, Professor Harris says, for 
the amusement of former students, 
colleagues, teachers and friends, this is 
a very personal book and a self-indulgent 
one (he includes too many tributes, 
often only routine, to himself). It is not 
meant for the general reader —even the 
typography, if it can be graced with 
such a title, is peculiar. But all reader' 
will find some interesting footnotes 
on the history of the time. 

Short list 


The Compleat Cybernaut by Anna 
Burke Harris (Hutchinson, £1 cloth- 
bound, £ 1-30 paper) Anna Burke 
Hams may be the only full-blooded 
American Indian blacksnuth in Man¬ 
chester (Lancashire, that is), but she is 
also a lively and cnienaining writer on 
the rather siuiTy subject of computer 
programming. The bix>k is written for 
absolute beginners in such a way that it 
would even be fun to read, and learn 
from, on tram journeys. It stops short 
oi being compulsive bedtime reading, 
but for anyone who feels a need to 
know more about computer program¬ 
ming it is a niiist. 

Computers in the Public Service by 
(r. M. Lamb (Allen and Unwin, £ 4 . 73 ). 
lalk of computers in the public sector 
immediately brings to mind the count¬ 
less stones of the computers that got the 
electricity bill wrong. But since this 
book is intended neither for the com¬ 
puter specialist nor the layman it does 
not deal with this problem. It is the 
result of a study undertaken by Mr 
Lamb for the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration and is an attempt to 
clarify the problems faced by the 
administrators of large organisations 
who, although they rarely have direct 


control over computer services, are 
called upon to make decisions regarding 
overall computer policy as pan of the 
administrauve process. It is a useful, if 
somewhat academic, macro-view of 
computer usage. 

The Workmg of Econometric Models 
by M. Monshima and others (Cambridge 
University Press, £ 6 . 90 ). Economic 
models are more fun and more illuminat¬ 
ing to play with if actual numbers are 
substituted for the algebra. This book 
places Its emphasis on such manipulation 
rather than on the problem of estimation. 
I'hus a simple Keynesian model, but with 
autonomous investment, is used to look at 
the stability of growth and a disaggre¬ 
gated model elaborates the theory of 
the balanced-budget multipher. A 
general equilibrium model of a Walra»- 
Hicks type is even quantified—a 
remarkable tour dc force. Ihcse and 
other applications will all excite the 
economic theorist, though mainly at a 
graduate level. 

Fuel Policy; A study in applied 
economics by Michael V. Posner (Mac¬ 
millan, £ 5 . 95 ). As the tale indicates, 
this IS a study (a senes of reports, really) 
on various aspects of the energy indus¬ 
tries, so a is hardly surprising that a 
is hard readmg. Other specialists will 
respect the expertise of the author, who 
was director of economics at the old 
Ministry of Power in 1966 - 67 and since 
1%1 has been a fellow and director of 
studies in economics at Pembroke Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. Non-specialists may 
find the close analyses, with which 
the book abounds, dry; but there are 
occasional nuggets of information and 
judgment that should be valuable to 
anyone interested in this general area. 
The author copes briskly with current 
worries about the world running out of 
oil by pointing out that a shortage of 
proven reserves does not necessarily 
reflect a physical shortage. I'he proving 
of oil reserves is expensive and “com¬ 
panies engage in it only when the 
'return' exceeds that on alternative 
investments’'. 

The Practice and Procedure cS the 
National Industrial RdationB Court 

by Roger W. Rideout (Sweet and Max¬ 
well, £3 cloth, £ 1.73 paixrbound). lliis 
is an excellent short guide to the way 
the NIRC works. It ranges from an 
lanauon, for the layman, of how to 
out the form required for bringing 
a case to coun, to an explanation of 
bow to appeal against the court’s 
decisions if he finds them unacrrptable. 
Suitable for employers and trade 
unionists alike. 





SOME BUSINESSMEN FOUND TH 
JUST A BITOF A YAViti^ 



When Britain signed the Treaty 
of Accession last year many business¬ 
men seemed very excited. 

Others were very matter-of-fact 
about it. 

They had been anticipating it 
foryearsandhadbeenquietlymaking 
their dispositions. 

As remlar readers of The 
Economist uiey had been digesting 
valuable information about Europe 
for some time. (Proved independently 
by two recent European readership 
studies, which place The Economist 
high among the newspapers and 


marines Europe's businessmen 
read most thorough!;/*). 

Not only was The Economist 
the first international newspaper to 
advocate Britain’s as.sociation with 
Europe. 

But it has consistently given 
thorough coverage to events and 
developments within the Community 
ever since the Treaty of Rome. 

The businessmen it appeals to 
are those whose understanding of the 
world has to be broad and inclusive. 

Understandably these are the 
people who carry the greatest 


re.sponsibililies in commerce and 
indu.siry, particularly when it comes 
to impohani purchasing deasions. 

If you were an advertiser trying 
to reach the real decision makers in 
business, wouldn’t The Economist 
be your choice too? 


ftfsochM lha budnssHnsn whomoHer 


* Only 1 other publication ojI of 33 newspapers and magazines nas a higher readership than The Economist among Europe’s 
top men m business end government, according to "Europe Today' commissioned by The Times. 1971 What is more, The Economist reached those 
in business, government and the professions more cost-effectively than any international magazine ("Influential European Attitudes to 
International Business’' prepared for Newsweek. 1971). The Economist is also more cost-effective than any other newspaper in the UK 

in reaching AB men (NRS July 1071 - June 1972). 
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The kindest 

ciipc? 

kindness yet 





‘VVf’ll lak a tup •/ kindr.t ss 
ycl*. S.IIIK Riibbic But I IS 

Hi ^ (up. as evci y nkI Srrit kiv )W w.is 
dqitmch 'llu kindnoss, sni/r/i 

S(i, into ti qiidu h, we’vi* point ri some oi our kind of kindness 
[ aiiKs Fuilb(Klu([ tullvnutuie 
And, inorr than anvlhinx, kindly snvKith 

All of u likh helps fi> iH4iko the kindest tup o kindness vet 
.1 lieller whisky 

LANCaiS Abetterg^of whisl^ 




VIENNA 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 

Austria's Universal Samples’ Fair 
with 30 Specialised Fairs of the consumer 
and investment goods sections 
Mumerous Special Exhibitions 

7th-11th MARCH 1973 



EXECUTIVE 
FUND 
OFGANADAmX 

The I um! domiLilcd in Canada, while fully leg- 
iilaicd b\ Ihc Situnlies C iimniissiims in Canada, 
ofteis most iif the ‘ olf-shore" advantages of hiinds 
based in areas tree of Ciovernnienial supervision 
Non residents of C anada arc not subject to anv 
( anadian lax m respect of income or capital gains or 
( iiu.KlMn inheritance tux as investors m the Fund 

t or more of the Fund’s investments arc invested 
III ll^led ( anadian Securities or CStiiveriible Deben- 
tiiies pijhikly distiibuted 

Bcaiei Shaics inol Deposit Receipts) arc available 
loi immediate dcliveiv from Canada oi Lubouchere 
A. t n V Amsterdam 

ShaiLholders. shtiMly after their first investment 
■luiv lu^iL.i'oe then holdings without sales charge 
A iiiaio, i .madiari Bank, with over 57 5 billion in 
assets IS 4 iisiodian of the assets of the Fund 

Monthly lepniis of the Fund's investment activ¬ 
ities jiic sent to sliiireholdcrs by Airmail 

Redemption price ot the Fund’s shares is quoted 
dally in the International Hei.dd I ribunc 
f or mile intoimation, please communicate with the 
Fund’s Investment Advisoi 

Supervised Investment I imiied, 

I ^50 Sherbrooke Street West. 
Montreal 10*^. Canada. 
relPx 0 «- 267 .T 7 K 




1b each 
hlroujn. 



Not everybody needs a concert grand piano, nor does everybody need the Shure 
V-15 Type II. the most sophisticataa high fidelity pickup cartridge in the world, 
to enjoy his kind of music on his kind of hi-fi system. For many, the M75ED 
Type 2, widely acclaimed as second only to the V-15. will be more than ade¬ 
quate. Within more circumscribed budgets the MSS, M44 Series or M3D, each 
offering optimum performance in successively lower price ranges, may be an ex¬ 
cellent choice. Write (stating turntable or arm) for our cartridge recommendation. 

Shure Electronics Limited 

fl4 Blackfrlars Roed, London SEl 8HA 

Telephone (01) 928 3424 
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NEW YORK S 

nHOTEL 
lARLYLE 


Accornmndations for 
transient and residential 
occupant y The Carlyle 
offers the full punoplv of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of Its calibre 'flircc superb 
restaurants 


MaJiwn A \rnue at 76th St 

NewYork,N.Y.l002t 

relephow (212) 744 I6(X) 
Cable nil c arlyi New York 
W U Int Telex. 620692 


MAJOR TIMING 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


SILVER > Oct 71* BUY- co*>er 
previously recommended short posi¬ 
tions, Jan. 72 Prices in second half 
higher than first halt 




tncMVT iiniivLi jan 71 


BUY, March 71 BUY, July 71 
BUY. Oct 71 BUY. Jan 72 
BUY, Apr 72 BUY 


GOLD - We have been bullish for 
two years, lun 72 expect third 
quarter high around $70-75 london 

SUGAR Jan. 72 S E l L ON 
STRENGTH, lune 72 Aggressive buy¬ 
ing, Mar 73 New York Futuie 5 50- 
6 00 cent range 

SOYBEANS -Apr 71 BUY, 
Oct 71 complete '71/72 rrop year 
roverage on current weakness 

SOYBEAN meal - Nov '71 
BUY AGGRESSIVELY 

SOYBEAN OIL Jin 77 New 

Look fourth quirtcr 

PORK BELLIES -Aug 71 
B U Y on oreaknen, Fab 77 B U Y 


COCOA Oct 71- mdjoi buying 
opportunity expected during this 
quartet, Jan. 72 prices to average 
higher In second than fIrM quarter, 
still higher In third 

WHEAT B U Y on dips towards 
1 45 Chicago, June 72 Much fur¬ 
ther price strength Into fourth 
qutirter if significant sales made 
to U S S R 

CORN June 72 BUY on weak¬ 
ness 

HOGS Feb 77 BUY 

WOOL - Mar 77 Continue view 
ma|or trend up 

COPPER - Aug 72 SELL Dec 
72 COMEX in 52 54 cent range. 


Pur I'ver a quarter of a century 
our basic research hais enabled us 
to antic ipdic well in advance a 
nidiur riveisal in the prive trend 
ll is ini.icativc of tlic commodity 
work performed b> us fur many 
large corp(ir.4iions in industrial and 
agricultural commodities Ihis re- 
scarrh has run into millions of 
dollars We know of no oihci 
oiganization like ours tiic oldest, 
the largest, and Ihe most hiKhlv 
regarded conn lodily price fore- 
caseng Film in ihe world 


Ynui inquirv mi voiir lorporalion 
Icilcihcad IS liciucsicu .iddressed 
to 

J. Carvel Laiij^c 

International, Inc. 

Subiidieiy of Induitnel Cemmedil/ Cerp 
122 Eotl 42nd Si, Now York, N Y 1M17 
(Okit ECONOCIAH iMipkoni 71}4fn>A7 

World Wide Service 


we make money 
go a long way 
lathe worm. 

We provide a comprehensive inlernalional 
banking service: management of 
syndicates to finance overseas projects, 
negotiation of private placement, flotation 
of our bonds in overseas markets, etc 
We can make money go a long way for you. 







LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK 


OF MMN, in. 


57 th Swiss 
Industries Fair 
April 7-17,1973 
Basle 



Thm Spring Fnir of Switnrland 

■■ m clomrly arrongod fair with a complataly 

IMW BtrueCura 

0 Tho firet Luropuan Wntr h Clork anrl Jownllcry 
Fair with morn than 680 n^hibiturs from mrif 
European Liiuiitrie*'. on a hall area of 44 000 ni^ 

# Swiss f urmturp Ci nire m 1 a n*>w loi ation with 
iitirartivB aimosiilipra 

# Cori&trurlion I air with forumn offeirs 
0 Fasciiiatinu tr vhic displays 

0 Numerous <rii*cial displays, servirn organizations, 
etc 

All in all a rangi* of exhibits truin tho consumer 
goods constructional and technical industries from 
2,500companies on an exhibition area of170.000 
New hours of opening 

from 9 am to 6 pm Tickets on sale from B 30 am 
Reduced price of erimisann for foteign visiiois 
on all days Sfr 4 - 


HmadOfflomc Otamachl. Tokyo, Japan Cabin Address 
‘'BANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 

London Rapraaantntlva Offlca: Plantation Housa 31-35 
Fanchurch Straat, London E C.3. England 
Haw York RaprasantatJva Otf lea: 20 Exchanga PIdca, 

Now York, N Y. 10005, USA. 
lydnay Raprasantatlva Offlca Towar Building, Australia 
Squara, Gaorga Straat. Sydnay N.S.W. 2000. Australia 


Information, prospectuses. Fair passes catalogue 
available from 

Swiss Embassy. 16 18 Montagu Place 
London W1 H 2BQ 
Phone. 01.723 0701 
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CHAIRMEN'S STATEMENTS 



mXHMmRTH 


Points from the Chairman's Statement 

^ Record profit of £40.6 million: a move forward on 
which future progress can be built. 

it A final dividend of 14^%, making 21^% (1971 20%) 
IS recommended. 

it Store modernisation programme was continued at 
an accelerated rate. 100 stores being extended, 
modernised or re-located, including 4 new stores. 

it Profit figure gratifying especially as the year had to 
bear the appropriate Revenue charges of the 
extensive store renovation programme and costs 
of extending warehousing distribution. 

it The Swindon Distribution Centre, opened in July 
1972, is one of the most modern and sophisticated 
in Euiope. 

it Our overseas companies continue to prosper. 

it A new Woolco Store, opened at Hatfield in 1972. 
proved an immediate success. A further two are 
due to open in 1973. 

it The current economic position is bound to affect 
retail trading but I believe the expansion of profits 
must come from increased sales rather than 
margins. My confidence in the company's future is 
strengthened by the achievements of 1972. 

it As already announced I propose retiring on 31st 
March, 1973, and Mr. S. J. Owen, our Managing 
Director, succeeds me as Chairman. 


Year ondeii 



31 si December 

1972 

1971 

Piofii before Taxation 

£40.626.000 

£37,266,000 

Taxation 

£15.585.000 

£15,030,000 

Profit after 1 axation 

£28,631.000 

£22,236,000 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LIMITED 
VVoolworth House, 

242/246 Marylebone Road, 
London NW1 6JL. 


Wfestinghouse 
Group 




Extracts from the Consolidated Accounts 
of Westinghouse Brake and Signal 
Company Limited for the year ended 30th 
September, 1972, and from the Statement 
by the Chairman, Mr. P. Ewen, F.C.A. 


(iroup results afTected by industrial dispute at 
Parent (’ompany's factory. 

Outstanding order book shows significant increase 
over last year. 

Considerable orders received from home and 
overseas for Company’s railway products. 

(iroup prospects encouraging. 



1972 

1971 


£000*s 

£00()'s 

Sales 

£28,973 

£20.(149 

TniiJinfif profits anil other 
income 

2,295 

3,621 

Profit before taxation 

2,011 

3,336 

Profit attributable to 

Wehtiiii'bou&e Brake and Signal 
(''om puny 1 limited 

1,538 

1.725 

I)ividf*nd per share 

2.05p 

2 OHp 


PUBLICATIONS 

Value Added Tax, why and how? 

A 28-page brief, price 25p mcl postage, from- 

The Publications Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St James's Street, London, SW1A1HG. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


Dalgety 


Interim Report for the helf year ended 31 at December 1972 



HALF YFAR TO 

HALF YEAR TO 

YEAR TO 


31.12.72 

31 1271 

30 6 72 


£'000 

Unaudited 

f'OOO 

£000 

PROFITS before taxation 

Australia 

1,480 

517 

1,928 

New Zealand 

1,316 

389 

1,868 

United Kingdom 

799 

650 

1,203 

USA 

154 

40 

71 

Canada 

873 

411 

935 

Central Charges 

(87) 

(91) 

(232) 


4,536 

1,916 

5,773 

Associated British Maltsters Lta 

(for five months) 

772 

-- 

— 

Midland Marts Ltd 

135 

.. 

- 

Less Interest on loan stock 

issued as part consideration 

for acquisitions (one month) 

(37) 



GROUP PROFIl before tax 

5,406 

1.916 

5.773 

Less Estimated Taxation 

2,417 

937 

2,700 

GROUP PROFIT AFTER TAX 

2,989 

979 

3.073 

Less Minority Shareholders' proportion 

397 

221 

374 

DALGETY SHAREHOLDERS PROPORTION 

OFAFTER TAX PROFITS 

2,592 

758 

2,699 


Commente of the Chairman, Mr. R. A. Withers 

The Company historically has earned the highest proportion of its annual profits in 
the second half of the financial year but the changing pattern of the Group's operations 
may mean that this will not necessarily be the case henceforth. In Australia, where the 
Company has benefited from improved wool prices, a larger proportion than usual of 
the season's clip has been sold in the first half year 

However, all Regions are trading profitably and the full year's results should very 
satisfactorily axceed those of last /ear 

An announcement will be made later regarding the interim dividend which will be 
declared at the highest rate permitted under the Government's dividend restraint 
programme. 



Notes* 

1 Overseas profits have been converted into sterling at the rates ruling on the respective dates shown 
above The profits before tax for the six months to 31st December 1972 have benefited to ^ne extent of 
£448,000 compared with 1971 due to the different rates used (The benefit compared with the rates used 
for the year to 30th June 1972 amounts to £230,000 ) 

2. The Group's share of profits less losses before tax of associated companies have been included and 
the 1971 figures amended accordingly For the six months to 31st December 1972 these amount to 
£76,000 compared with £94,000 for 1971 

3. The gross cost of the dividend for the half year on the Preference Shares is £91,000 

4 Non-recurring pronts for the period and the expenses incurred in the acquisitions of Associated 
British Maltsters Ltd. and Midland Marts Ltd have been omitted 



Dalgety Limited 

10 Upper Grosvenor Street 
London W1X9PA 


Oxford University 

INSTIIUTF or ECC^NuMI(,S AND 
blATIbllCS 

Tho Institute tifi <1 vdOriin y for an 
Assistant Rrsrjith Ufti«.er Ccindi 
dates should have a i}ucHi ch^gioe in 
economii,s and some post i.]i.uiu.iti' 
nxperience The salary is m the 
range f 1,710 £2 13b 

Members of the resttaich staff are 
permitted to do a limitetl dmoiini of 
tedchirig fur coflegos without 
deiliirtion from their stipend 

Applit arions giving personal 
details age dcarfernic qualifiratiiina 
and experionuo together with rho 
names of two releroes should 
reach the becreiary Institute of 
Lcnnomics and Stdtitti^s Miinor 
Road Oxfoid by 3rd Mairh 19/3 


University of Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND E ASl 
EUROPEAN STUtMFb 
RESEARCH DtVELOPMLNI AND 
INNOVATION IN IHF USSR 

He odverttsement tvi Reseon h 
Associ^trship 

Applications die invited for the post 
of RESEARCH ASbOCIAlt m con 
nectfoii with this piojei r whieh is 
supported Liy the bocial bnenen 
Research (.ouncil An act urate read 
ing knowledge of Russian and good 
background knowledge of the Soviet 
ocorior^iy cind/oi Soviet Scinnce and 
technology ari' r»ssa.itial This is a 
two year appointment tennhlo fiuni 
Ibt OcTohor. 19/J Applicdiions for 
part lime appoiiiinmnl will also bo 
c.onsidared 

Salary (1419 I lb?b p a \ 
FSSU 

Furthei partiiulars frum the Assis 
tant Rcgisliar (RS| University o1 
Birmingham P O Box 363 
Biimingham Bib 2TI to wtioni 
applications Itivn uipiesl including 
names of throe riderens should be 
sent by 6ih March 1973 Please 
quote reference RM^i 


Essex County Council 

HuMu fftinsfiort Co ordmatat 
t5619) 

Apiilii rfiionb foi this SLMiior appoint 
ineni are iriviteil finm local govern 
rnf-nt uffiieiii in Lnglaiid (excluding 
Iriitdon) and Wales who have 
i:iirisidrrdhle experience of ro 
nidinating the provision of public 
transprirl and general transportation 
planning 

Ihe person appointed will be 
expected to co o^inate the provision 
of public transport within Essex 
with particular reference to overall 
structure planning and will be 
involved in the prepnrnTion of trails 
poitdtion plans 

Under local government re organise 
tion tlie new County of Essex will 
comprise tfie areas of tiu; present 
administrative County and the 
(bounty Borough of Southend on 
Sea a new County Authority uf 
1 343 million 

Application forms and furthei paiii 
culars may be obiamed frum the 
Clerk of the Council '^ounty Hall 
Chelmsford The (losing dale for 
ariplications is 28 February 1973 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The Univereity College of 
Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 

Appliculicins dff* invirerJ lor thu posi 
of LECTURER in ECONOMICS to 
Lommeoco ifutiev not Inror ihun 1si 
October 1973 

Salary scaio L 1 764 r4;'9*i p a 

Application fonn*^ and fiirtlinr p.irti 
culara mriy b»‘ rp<civ«fi tiorn ihe 
Rnpibtiiit lo whom .ipplif.titionc 
should hp st>ii' tiv ''th Man h 1973 

Worcester College, Oxford 

ffwSdi 


Birkbeck College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Ariplii dlions dre invited for two 
Rpsodrch Assistants and one Com 
puter Programmer to work on 
SSRC financed projects Application 
forms and further details may be 
obtained from the Deputy Secretary 
(El 7/2) Birkbeck Crillego Malet 
Street London WC1E TKX Clo<;inq 
date 5th Match 19/3 


University of Edinburgh 

Lectureship m Marketing 

Applications are invited for this post 
in the DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES and the Edinburgh 
Division of the SCOTTISH BUSINESS 
SCHOOL which offers a full range of 
under graduate, post-graduate and 
post-experience courses in Business 
and Management Studios 

Candidates should hold good 
dcademic qualifications in a relevant 
discipline and, preferably, have 
practical experience Furthp> par¬ 
ticulars from the Secretary m the 
University Old College South 
Bridge, Edinburgh EH8 9YL 

Applications close on 23rd March 
1973 Please quote reference 1007 


Thf RiirSfU hris responsibilities for the domestic arrangements within the 
Cullf fit* and (or the management nt the College s estates and investments The 
post t arryiiiq fin Official non Tutorial Fellowship becomes vacant in December, 
1973 Galiiry accoiding to age r4 000 f6 000 Full details from the Provost s 
Sticmtdry applications close March 1 7 1973 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Hickson &Welch 


Profits £2‘4m.and 


(HOLDtNGS) LtMifED 


forecast of improvement 


In my interim repnri I said that 
WA expected to make a trading 
profit of the order of £2 25 million In 
the event we have passed this figure by 165,000 and 
this in spite of the substantini increase in costs 
which follnwod ttie industrial unrest of last year 
James Robinson Ft Company Limited acquired 
m December last, is one of the world's leading 
manufacturers of Sulphur Dyestuffs and Magenta 
Robinsons now expect a pi of it for the year ended 
31 St December, 1972 of not less than £200,000 
before tax and with the capital bd( king which 
your group can give, we believe that the company 
will expand and be of considerable benefit 
to the group 

Capital Programme 

The faith your directors have in the future of your 
company is reflected in our capital programme 
which again involves greater expenditure than ever 
before Last financial year, world-wide, the group 
spent some f 2,488,000 but this year we plan to 
spend £2,775,000 excluding the outlay on 
Robinsons 

Overseas Activities 

I have no reason to amend what I said last year — 
that we shall gam more fi om our membership of the 
E C.C than we shall lose In chemical manufacture 
we occupy a unique place in the U K and wo aim 
to do the same in f iirope 

On the timber preservation side particularly, your 
t ompany is of world significance and we may find 
It profitable to enter into more partnerships 


this year 


abroad similar to those which we 
have in Canada with the 
Koppers Company of America 
and in France with Rhfine-Progil 

Future Prospects 

The profit forecast made at the beginning of the 
financial year for the year ending 30th September, 

1973 IS £2 5 million excluding Robinsons With 
the results of two months' trading before me, I see 
no reason To amend this forecast 
We shall overcome our problems and we shall 
continue to expand Economic difficulties are 
foicing industry to rationalise its production and so 
far we have benefited from this. we believe we 
shall continue to do so 


Group pi of It before taxation 
Profit attributable lo members 
of the holding company 
Total Ordinary Dividend 
Investment in new capital 
expenditure 
Turnover 

Export sales of the U K 
manufacturing companies 


Year ended 30th September 
1972 1971 

cooo'e rooo & 

2,399 2,704 

1,499 1.613 

613 (20K) 613 (20%) 


2,499 

21.131 

9,900 


2,017 

19,178 


5,400 


These extracts ere from the 1972 Report end 
Accounts and Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr R G P Bestey, The full version can be 
obtained from The Secretary, fngs Lane, 
Castieford, Yorkshire 



CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS HICKBON AND TIMBER PRESERVERS 



University Colisgs London 
and Institiitaof Latin 
American StuiKes 
(University of London) 

Applications are invited for a 
LECTURESHIP in LATIN AMERICAN 
ECONOMICS tenable jointly in the 
Department of Political Economy 
University College London and the 
Institute of Latin American Studies 
(University of London), to com¬ 
mence October 1st. 19/3 The 
successful candidate will be ex¬ 
pected to promote the knowledge 
of development economics with 
sjMcial reference to Latin America 
both by teaching and research at 
the Colleyr* and at the Institute 
Salary scale £1.764^ £4 299 plus 
Cl 62 London Allowance FSSU 
Applications by February 28th to 
As«icttant Secretary (Personnel) (E| 
Gower Street London WC1E 6BT 
from whom further particulars may 
be had 


The Queen's University of 
Beifest 

Lecturership in ELonnmic end 
Social History 

This post IS tenable from April 1 
1973 or such other date as may bn 
arranged Candidates should have a 
good honours degree in Economic 
History or in Economics The 
appointment will be subject to a 
period of probation of up to three 
years in duration Initial placing 
which will depend on qualifications 
and experience will be made at one 
of the first three points on the 
Lecturers scdle LI /64 - f15d 
£1,923 X LI56-f 2 079 rising to 
C4 143 (extended to f4 299 from 
October 1 1973) with FSSU 

Applications should be received by 
March 16 1973 Further parti 

culars may be obtained from The 
Senioi Assistant Secretary (Per 
sonnet) The Queen's University of 
Belfast DT? INN, Northern Ireland 
(Please quote Ref V3/E ) 


La Trobo University 

Melbourne Australia 
Lecturer m Econorrucs 

Several vacancies exist for Lecturers 
in Economics to commence in 1973 
and 1974 

Applications are invited from persons 
with suitable qualifications in all 
fields of Economics but particularly 
in Economic History and Economic 
Theory 

Salary scale $A6H01-$A9390 p a. 
(under review) FSSU type super¬ 
annuation IS available. Travel and 
removal costs on appointment and 
on return after three years if desired 
will be paid by the University 

Further information and application 
forms are available from the 
Assistant Secretary. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square, London WC1H 
OPF (Tel* 01-387 8572). or from 
the Registrar, La Trobe University 
Victoria 3083. Australia. 

Applications ulose on Ji March, 
1973 
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ECONOMIST 

Thm Flshsry Economics Research Unit of ths White Fish 
Authority undertakes work over a broad range of topics deal¬ 
ing with all economic aspects of the fishing industry from 
resource management to marketing It is proposed tu appoint 
to the Unit s staff a graduate economist or agricultural 
economist Candidates for this post should possess a higher 
degree or appropriate post graduate experience and some 
pioficiency in quantitative economic analysis 

The successful candidate will be required to work in the 
Authority’s Headquarters in EDINBURGH. 

Salary will be in the range of Cl ,786-f2,394 

Application forma are obtainable from the Secretary/ 
Solfcitor. WHITE FISH AUTHORITY. 6 Forres Street. 
Edinburgh 3. to viihom they should be returned not later 
than 9th March 1973. 


University of Neweaatle- 
upon-Tyno 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applicaiions are invited from 
graduates in either Economics oi 
Economic History for the post of 
RESEARCH OFFICER to assist in 
the cullectiun and analysis of data 
reliiting to the economic and Social 
History of North East England since 
1750 Proferpnee may Im given to 
a Cfindidatf with knowledi|p of 
leluvant sldtistical techniques The 
appointment will be from Isl Spp 
temhpr 1973 or su( h othoi date 
as may fjp agreed and will be for 
one year with pns''iblo renewal 
for a fnrthei year 

Salary will be at an appropriate 
point on thp scale f 1 764 x 1 159 
1 1 923 X 1 156-12 079 according 
tu age ciualifications aiiif experiencp 
Membership of FSSU k required 

Further p«irticular5 may be obtaint*d 
from the Registrar The University 
Newcastle upon Tyne NFl /HU 
to whom applications (inrluding tfic 
names and addresses of two 
referees) should be sent not later 
than 31st March 19/3 Please 
quote reference E 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 






MONOTYPE 

Extracts from the Annual Staternent of 
X BrigadierSirGeorgeHarvie-WattjBL 
I Chairman,The Monotype Corporation Ltd. 


In my concluding remarks at the Annual General 
Meeting a year ago, I referred to the difficult trading 
conditions in which we had to operate, and at the 
time of our subsequent Interim Statement it was 
still difficult to foresee any change for the better 
But I am giad to report that there was, in fact, sumo 
improvement m business during the latter half of 
the year 

Sales amounted to some £8,945,000, which is jus* 
over 3 per cent higher than for the preceding year 
trading profits, before loan and interest charges, 
were 8 per cent lower On the other hand, the 
Corporation realised a profit of £114,720 on the 
disposal of a shorMerm leasehold Ihe overall 
result for the year, thoreforo, wa^ a net profit, after 
taxation, of £403,337, an increase of 17 per cent 
compared with the preceding year 

Our export performance was maintained at 
72 per cent of our UK production a performance 
which has been noticeably better than the average 
within our industry furthermore, we have continued 
to encourage our branch offices, associate companies 
and agencies throughout the world to undertake 
sales representation for graphic arts equipment 
produced by other manufacturers As a result, our 


European and Overseas trading turnover amounts 
now to 80 per cent nt the total, and I can sen scope 
for furthe' expansion and development 

Current orders foi our more traditional equipment 
hot metal typesetting machines and mnrhanicai 
filmsetters—are better than for some time past and 
orders for our electronic equipment are .showing a 
marked increase I therefoie look forward to an 
improvemeni in our results m the year ahoao 
of us, but It would bo misleading to be *oo 
optimistic at this stage 

We have pursued our policy of seeking ways tu 
expand our business wherever we «re opportunities 
both in collaboration witti outside souk es arni as a 
consequence of our reseaich and development 
programme Over the past few years the investment 
we have made in research into electronics has 
resulted m the design and manufacture of new 
equipment which is now beginning to justify itself 
on a profitable basis We shall continue tc develop 
this area of research as providing the means far 
further expansion of our pioduct range Our capacty 
to do this IS strengthened by the resources made 
available as a result of the recent disposal of 
Monotype Hmise for a substantial sum 
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UnivarBity of Birminghafn 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

LucturBr m Ftni y»Mr 

Applicants sfuiuld be qiialitiud in one 
or mold of ihu disciplines teught 
in the Faculty sh«>iild have know 
lodge of quantitative methofis and 
should prefeidhly have experience 
in interdisciplinary studies Ihc 
paison appointed will tM> leqinred 
to examine the nature of tfie Lontn 
bution to knowledge of the smial 
sciences and the inter-relationship of 
disripliries and to teach a first year 
interdisciplinary course and organise 
supporting studios 

Close rnnsultaiions with disciplinary 
departmorits will be necessary 

Salary f 1 7b4 f4,143 pa plus 
FSSU 

Applirationsi (1 lopioi) naming 3 
referees by 9*h March 1973 to 
Assistant Hogisirar (L) University 
of Birmingham Box 3f)3 Burning 
ham B15 7TT Iron' whom appli 
cation forms and tiirther perliculais 
should lx* nlnamed 
Pleasi' qiiol" M>1i7ieni e C 074/9 


University of Reading 

Lrrtufer\hip tn .Sni luFigv 

Applications aiv invited foi u 
Lecturership in Ciix loloyy Pie 
ference will be given to i andidatns 
able to take charge of u course m 
Soridl Psychology 

The person appointed bhoiild take 
up duties on October I 19/J. 
Further pamc^ularb may be obtained 
from the Registrar IRoom 208 
Whilckniqhtb House) the University 
Whiteknights Reading, RG6 2AH 
by whom applications should be 
received nut later than Mairh 10 
1973 _ 

University of Warwick 

Lectureship m Fconmnn s 

A|>pli> ations are invited foi a 
Lucturebhip in any field of E( rinuiiiics 
(including quantitalivi* Lconomir 
History) Thu post is tonablu from 1 st 
OrtoUci 1973 Initial srtlaiy within 
the first four points of I he Lecturer 
scale f 1 764 f 1 923 1 079 * 

ribB 13 510 f3 66b - f15‘l 

14 143 L4 29S pa with ffibU 
Further particulars and appli. a I ion 
forms may be otiMined from the 
AiademiL Regisirdr University of 
Warwu k r'livenirv C'V4 /A1 quoting 
Ref No JH L 73 (Jnsinq date lor 
mreipt of cipplit atinns is (ith March 
19/.J 

University of Southemiiton 

t tun*ship tnAi nnt/ng or 
tinonuL s 

Apjilii dtion*- •in* invi 1 r*fi for a new 
post of Lecturer from Oi tobor 1973 
III thf Department u1 Economics 
whicii IS insj-jonsiblc fur the study 
of Economics Commerce and 
ActouMtanry Preference will be 
given in candidates whoso interests 
he in the field of BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS OR ACCOUNTING In 
the consideration of a candidate* 
act mint will be taken Hot only of his 
potential teaching ability but also 
of his enthusiasm and acliievetnunts 
or potential m tfm piusfriition o1 
research Salary will be in the range 
f1764 £4143 Further panic ulars 
may be obtained from the Deputy 
Secretary s sei nun (oxt 731) ihi* 
University Southunifiton S09 5NH 
to whom applications (7 copies 
from United Kingdom applicants) 
should be sent by 2o February 
Please quote reference E /582/A 
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Research in 
Property Economics 

To niepl llio ilfnhiiul tor property itudios in the UK and on 

Ihr Couiinrni, ili» Kll in m.iJtin(r two appointmeutb. 

SKMuK I(l''SKAl:( II HdKKKK lapabli* ot absistmg in ruonmif projects 
rrl 4 riii|> u llic pn^pi-rty surtor, djid with expenenre in priintical 
H'M'ai'.li V Dll III prupi rty nr a lelatod Held Thib exponeucp could 
Ilf in wiirliiiif,' Jiiior Inr h pniperty t ompany or Hnajicial institutioD or 
iniiTinKi) irv nr in post p,riiiluate research Analytical approach 
Lij 1 .lining In LranslaLft a client's raquiraments into a tightly sihediilnd 
II Si .iM li (iriifpranimc essential Pruferred about 30 
ithSLAkcn ASSISTANl' to help prepare reports on the property 
sitiiatinn 111 the UK and Eurup«> Some evpenenre of practicaJ research 
wot k essential, as is the ability to work as a mombet of a small 
multi disciplinary Li>am PreferriHl isp* Jdfii 

For both |W3al8 a duffree in ecunonucs, geo|;Taphy. statistics or social 
science is esReiiiial So is nuinerai'y, and the ^ihty to draw together 
statistiLul data into a lucid and concise report in Ent^ish Fluency in 
one or more Euro)iean is also n>quirad, as the work involvos 

/arryinff out interviews with leadmi? i.ompanies on the Uontinent 
Siilanes negotiable ax'cordini; to af(e and expenence 



Apply with lull details of qualifications, 
ex}iennnce and date aviuloble to 
Devolopiiuint and Flaniuiifc Division 'K 
The Economist Inlelllirencp Unit Ltd 
Spuiirnr llouae, 27 St James's Place, 
Limdcin SWIA INT 


Assistant Research Officers 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

RESEARCH 

DEPARTMENT 

Six posts Loncernod with resedreh into historical 
background and current developments in lorcMgn and 
Commonwealth countries 

N/dcancies exist in the International Section, Middle 
Eastern Section (two posts) Soviet Section. Western 
and Southern European Section, and the American 
Section 

Candidates, normally under 28, should have a degree 
with Ist or 2nd class honours, or a post-graduate 
^legree in a relevant subject (e g history, economics, 
political studies, modern languages) Ability to collect 
and evaludie information and to make objective 
selection rinu effective presentation important, research 
expenence and knowledge of other languages and 
peoples desirable 

EINAl year students may apply 
SALARY flS30f2476 Starting salary may be 
above th/e minimum Good promotion prospects. Non 
contributory pension scheme 

For full details and an application form (tc be returned 
by 9 Marco, 1973) wnte to Civil Service Commission. 
Alencon Lnk. Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 1JB, or 
telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext 500 or LONDON 
01-839 1992 (24'hour answering service), quoting 
A/8170 


Engineering Economics 

Senior Chartered nvil/mechanical 
engineer with extensive experience 
of capital project appraisal offers 
leadership to consultants expanding 
in this field Would consider sharing 
risks as well as rewards Reply 
Economist Box 2574 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
SEE PAGES 5. 7, 75. 
77 & 116 to 122. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Lineage C0.M) per line 
Dlaplav CiaOO per 1.0.1. 

(■Sereowf^OOO p^e.) 

•peelal poaMon—A page 
minimum C480 par page and 
pro-rata 

rmpafty FSgt apecial position 
—A page minimum £440 per page 
and pro-rata. 

Box number piovkiod frae of 
charge. 

Lataat date for acceptance of copr, 
noon Wednesday. 

TelepfeMt JCJ Jahnion Ot-MO B1S6 


■un' 

MBA 


The post described is partly financed by Britain'^ 
programme of aid to the developing countries 
administered hy the Overseas Development Adminis¬ 
tration of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

MALAWI 

SENIOR ECONOMIST 

Up to £3700 + Gratuity 

Required for the Economic Common Service, to advise 
the Secretary for Works and Supplies on the economic 
aspects of the Ministry'.s operations with special 
reference to road construction 

Candidates must have a Degree in Economics plus 
either a civil engineering qualification, or at least 
5 years' experience in the engineering field Ref 
M3A/'720942/EN 


KENYA 

SENIOR ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 

Up to £4415 + Gratuity 

For service with the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Nairobi with responsibility for work in Agricultural 
statistics and farm management data collection, and 
analysis in the field, also to provide professional and 
administrative leadership to younger professional and 
lower level personnel 

Candidates must have a good honours degree in 
Fconomics with Agriculture, or in Agriculture with 
Economics, plus at least 3 years experience in 
Agricultural Statistical work or on the application of 
Agricultural Economics Ref M3A/730145/EN 


Afipfy to: CROWN AGENTS. M. DMokm. 4 MSh 
bank. London SW1P 3JO. for oppKeotion form 
and furtkor pordculon ototiog noma. ago. tHof 
dotodr of guaMRoodono and axparimnea and 
quoting appropriatm rafaranea numbar. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

The Confederation of 
British industry 

has a vacancy for the position of Head of the Taxation 
Department. Applicants should have qualifications in the 
taxation field and detailed knowledge and experience of the 
UK fiscal system particularly in the field of direct taxation, 
in addition knowledge of the structure and procedures of 
the value added tax system would be a necessary require¬ 
ment It would also be preferable for the applicant to be 
acquainted with one or more of the fiscal systems in 
Europe and of likely developments in UK and EEC taxation 
The work covers a wide variety of fiscal and related 
subjects 

An attractive salary will be paid commensurate with the 
responsibilities of the position and with the age and 
experience of the applicant 

Applications should be addressed to the Personnel Officer. 
Confederation of British Industry, 21 Tothill Street. London 
SW1H 9LP 


FOR FURTHER APPOINTMENTS 
SEE PAGES 5, 7, 7S. 77 ft 116 to 122 


Hnd your place in British Gas 


GRADUATE- 

OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 


North West Gas has a \acancy for a young graduate with a 1st oi 
2nd class honours in Mathematics, Statistics and/oi related subjects 
lo work tn the hcoiiomics and Statistics Department at its Head 
quarters in Altrincham. Cheshire 

The Department piovides a ser\ice to the Region in the areas of 
economic planning, operational research, demand lorecasting, market 
research and statistical analysis 

The person appointed will work on problems connected with opera 
tioiial research and forecasting and may mvt ne(.cssaril> have had any 
experience 

Commencing salary will be based on qualifications and experience 
and will not be less than £ 1 b2V per annum 


lelcphonc for an application fotm and return it bv 
27th February, 1 V7.1, quoting reterrnce 470/ In the 
Appointments Officer, North West (jas, Wclman House, 


ALTRINCHAM, Cheshire WAI5 8AE. lel 061*^28 
6.111, ext 493 


NORTH WEST GAS 



GREATER PETERROROUGH 

PLANNING 

ECONOMISIS-PIANNERS If1794-{238S) 


A vacancy has arisen in the group responsible for 
population forecasting research on housing, employ¬ 
ment policy, and sub-regional and regional matters. 
Initially the successful applicant will be expected to work 
on employment and to examine the social and economic 
implications for the town of trends in employment 
structure both at a local and national level 

The post offers plenty of scope for the appointed 
candidate to develop his own ideas and interests, and 
IS likely to appeal to a graduate in economics or 
planning with some relevant experience. There are good 
prospects of promotion for anyone with exceptional 
ability. 

Generous assistance is given with the cost of moving 
home, temporary subsistence and travel allowances, 
free life assurance for staff with dependants, and super¬ 
annuation oi iipnsion fund option. Rented housing will 
be available, and there is a range of housing in the area 
for sale at comparatively favourable prices. 

Applicatioii forme (returnable by 5 March, 1973) 
from General Manager, Peterborough Doirolop- 
mont Corporation, Potoracouit, Potorborough, or 
ring (0733) 60311, oxt. 26. 


CORPORAT'K ST'RAT'MiY 

Economists 

Accountants 

Management 

Scientists 

Unilever's Economics and Statistics 
Department provides a staff service 
to the Board of one of the wrirld's 
largist companies 

The Department tackles a wide r.inge 
of problems commissionod .hi Board 
level, including lnturn.itiori(il pr'idurt 
strategies Diversification sliategy. 

Corporate Financial Models, 
applications of Decision Theoiy to 
key decisions and pre acquisition 
appraisals 

We are looking for lively, creative 
people, with some years' business 
experience, capable of applying the 
most modern professional techniques. 
Starting salaries up to £4.500. 

Wr.te for an application form or send 
detailed curriculum vitae to 
Bill Bvrnes, 

Head of Operational Statistics and 
Planning Services. 

Economics and 
Statistics Dept. 

Unilever House. 

London EC4P4BQ. 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


EURO ECONOMICS 

an operating divi&iun of EUROFINANCE S.A., 
Pans based international research and consulting 
organisation seeks 

JUNIOR ECONOMIST 

preffTrihly with 2/3 years' postgraduate experience 
in short term business forecasting The successful 
candidal 0 will also be required to use his statistical 
farnitiarity for in depth industry analyses on a 
Europe wide basis Writing ability m English is 
essential and a good command of French desirable 

Applicants should submit their curriculum vitae, 
along with salary recoid and expectation to the 
Manager. EURO ECONOMICS. 9 avenue Hoche, 
Pans 8 


money 

management 

and Unilholdr't 

EDirORIAl ASSISTANT 

Mjn.i^ciiunit iS. ' isanutiithlv iTiA^ti7ino 

.unit i| .it tlinso pnifossionalh involxod in I’lvnij* 

.itKii t* to till' piililii cm invt'Ktinoiil, insiirarui*, taxation, 
lc•aIl^ and assot lati'd hnani ul sulijrcts 

W t art' (oi a ^radiuti* in oi ononiu's, or 

a|>|>i c>|)i lali Mihjtct with soiiu* business rxju'i lencc, vvho 
IS ahit* til wi lit* I fini ist'l\ and liu id)\ 

1 Itc sill itsshd .i|i|dK.int will ht expeilitl to lesi.iitli and 
I itt artIt. it s, hi Ip.IT all st.t^i*sof piotluc tiiiiiaiult unti ihulr 
In till lorwani planning of thi* ina^ayiiU' Ih oi sht will also 
help with the i onipilation ot three < fiinp<inioii \t ar honks. 
Salan not hss than l?,ooo |> a 
r/i un H ri/i' fjn inff Jut! JaaiT. iiuirkinff tin i m < /ii/s 
i onfiJcnrial\ fi* 

David B. l.ewis, Editor 

Money Management & Unitholder 

) 0 ,1 insbury Square, London, ECiA i PJ. 


RESTAURANT 

i CHEZ 
' SOLANGE 

Restaurant Francais 
OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 p.m. 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(last ordars it 12 16 p m > 

LOUNGE BAR 

nvith Salvino Maaalna 
at tha piano 

Fully LIcanaad Air Conditlonad 

35 CRANBOURN ST, WC2 

naxt to Undsrground Station 
Tal : 01-836 0642/5N6 


I BUSINESS 

I Secretdry and graduate undertakes 
I all secretarial services (electric 
I typewriter) and research 01 402 
‘ 7064 

PERSONAL 


SPORTS CAR HIRE 
SPORTSHIRE LTD 
REECE MEWS 
LONDON SW7 
TEL: 01-519 5894 
& 01-589 8309 


Univotsitv of Glasgow 

Schoiarshtps for Advanced 
Stuify m Art’s 

The University of Glasgow offers 
three scholdrahips to graduates 
holding good HorKSurs degrees of 
other Universities who propose to 
pursue full time advanced study or 
research in any subjects tailing 
within the Faculty of Arts Appli 
cations will be considered from 
cdndiddies who expect to gradudte 
in 1973 

Die scholarships dre tenabit. for 
two years from October 1973 The 
value of each award will normally 
be vwithin the range f 750- fOOO a 
year with remission of fees 
A candidate should dpply by letter 
to the Clerk of the Faculty of Arts 
nut later than 15th March 1973 
from whom further partii iilars may 
tie obtainrid 


The University of Aston 
in Birmingham 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
MSC m Systems Anaiys/s 

This IS a one year course by 
examination and di&sertaiion leading 
to the degree of MSc The course is 
mdnagement rather than computer 
orientated and is aimed at graduates 
with a minimum of two years work 
ing experience in an organisation 
either in data processing or in 
management 

The objective of this intensive 
course ib to develop advanced 
systems personnel who will return 
to systems departments or to 
management posts In oithei 
capacity, we would expect them to 
bridge the communication gap 
between the data processing and 
management functions 

Ihe course contains five nidjui 
elements Systems Analysis and 
Design Human Elements m System*; 
Design, Operational Research 
Bubinesb Policy arKf Administration 
and a three-month systems project 
with dissertation 

Tfie next course starts in October 
1973 Science Research Council 
Advanced Course studentships will 
be available to suitably qualified 
entrants to the course Enquiries 
should be addressed to 

The Course Organiser MSc in 
Systems Aruiiysis Management 
Centre The University of Aston m 
Birmingham. Maple House, 158 
Corporation Street, Birmingham 
B4 6TE 

Please quote reference MC/SAI 


LECTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture 
entitled ' Classical Political Economy 
versus Neo Classical Economics' A 
Histonans view of Polemical and 
Historical Categories" will be 
delivered by Professor D M Winch 
(Sussex) at 5 pm on 20th February, 
at Queen Mary College, Mile End 
Road. E 1 

Admiasion five without ticket 
Academic Registrar 


Read for a 
Dagraa at Home 

Successful Postal Tuition foi GCE 0 
and A levels (all boards) London 
University Degrees, Teachers and 
Professional exams Busineiis 
Studies, Gateway Courses foi the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors Fees by instalments 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by ihe 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan MBE, MA, 
Principal Department CA1 

Woisay Haii 

Oxford, 0X2 6PR 


Hama Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges for Accountancy 
Company Secretaryship Law Cost¬ 
ing Banking Insurance Marketing 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
(non exam) courses Business 
Subjects 

Write today foi details or advice 
stating subjects in which interested 

Matropolitan Coilaga 

(Dept (j92), St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street London 
EC4N4SX Tel 01 248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by tfie Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 


Tha Univarsity of 
Manchastar 

Simon Marks Research f-etlowship 
in Economic and Soeiat Studies 

Applications are invited for this 
Fellowship in the 1973/74 session 
for research in the Social Sciences 
primarily in Industrial Relations, 
Management Sciences Social 
Psychology or Suciolngy although 
It may be awarded in uthei fields 
ot the Social Sciences Value of 
Fellowship normally within range 
f.1 764 r4 299 p a Further port; 
culars and application forms (re 
turnable by March 26th) from the 
Registrar, rhf University Manchestei 
M13 9PL Quote ref 20/73/E 


Univarsity of Bradford 

MA by Advanced Study in Yugoslav 
Studies 

Applications are invited from 
students with first degree in oithei 
the Social Snnnces or Slavonic 
Studies Students will follow a 
formal course of study and 
examination including appropriate 
areas of 
Geography 

Economic and Social Studies 
ContemporaryHistory 
(Language ifntruction in Serbo 
Croat will form an essential part 
of the course ) 

It IS intended to offer a field course 
in Yugoslavia On completion of 
the course of study, students will 
be required to write a dissertation 
on an approved topic For further 
details of the course wnte to The 
Secretary. Postgraduate School of 
Yugoslav Studies. University of 
Bradford Yorkshire. BD7 1DP 


Recutcicd MS 4 Neiniupci Auihunird ts Second (.Ian Mail, Pcwi Olhcc lL>epi, Ottawa (ioaijMiicd by David Brndulorir Ltd., Walthanaiow, B and Hudio Offoei Ud.. Sleuib 

fnniod in Enulaiid bv Ha/elJs ORTki l.id. Slough Covet and Lolour aecuon lithugrqpbed by Tayltiwc fjd., MaidMhcaif. Publiabed fay Hie BoonomiK Nmmbw Ud., 35 St iNinso'a Street* 

London SWIA IHG TelcfihQiie oT-pSTlSS Poii^ on thu imuc UK 5i|S Ovenwi V 



Tux> ujing/to fiv 

Two powerful wings for safe flying at high altitudes. SGS and ATES, welded 
together into a new, more powerful, industrial unit. Two integrated traditions of 
experience and skill that stimulate and enrich one another. 
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13 No war, no peace—but neme^in 

14 Judgment of Santiago 
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The y504000 catspaws 

Three-quarters of a million 
trade union members may 
take some form of strike 
action against stage two next 
week, almost all of them 
people who will lose must 
badly if an incomes policy is 
not successfully enforced. This 
will bring on a major 
crisis of British society, page 
II. The hopes of settle¬ 
ments, and the dangers of 
next Monday's prices code, 
page 73. Economic expansion 
in the past .six months may 
induce Mr Barber to introduce 
a budget which is insufficiently 
expansionary for the next 
year, page 69 



No waty nearly nemesis 

Israel's shooting down of a 
Libyan airliner, and its new 
raid into Lebanon, point up 
once more the perils of a 
Middle East run on the shaky 
basis of no peace, no war. It 
all adds up to a greater chance 
of nemesis than any settle¬ 
ment, page 13. 



Gun law in London 

The attack on the Indian 
High Commission in Ixindon, 
during which two Pakistani 
youths were killed by armed 
policemen, has worrying impli¬ 
cations Perhaps Britain needs 
a special, distinguishable force 
to protect diplomats from 
terrorists, page 16. 


Going to the polls 

In France, the voters have 
been told that President Pom¬ 
pidou may not accept their 
verdict if it isn’t a gaullist 
one, page 25. In Chile, Presi¬ 
dent Allende may have to 
face rejection of his wildly 
inflationary marxist policies, 
page 14. In Ireland, Mr Jack 
Lynch is fighting back after 
an unexpectedly poor recep¬ 
tion to his campaign, page 29. 
In Lincoln, that former 
Labour person, Mr Dick 
Taveme, is only just ahead 
at the moment, page 17. 
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Ending those lines 

The Government should not 
be taken in by the conven¬ 
tional wisdom that Britain 
must run a railway network 
however much it costs. There 
IS a sensible alternative which 
needs to be examined, pagf 
7*- 
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Great wave 



SiR - The Fconomtsi of Febniary 17th, with 
ns bnlliani cover, highlighting the news¬ 
worthy feature on world currencies, indeed 
measures up to its usual editorial excellence 
What rmubics this reader is a seeming 
violation of the 1 airness diKlnnc your 
newspaper ordinarily observes because no 
credit IS given to the Japanese artist, 
Hokusai (1760 1849), whose work is liked 
lor the cover Although 1 will admit the 
point IS splendidly made b> the utilisation 
ol this work 

Ihc punt on the cover, tilled "'(ircat 
wave oif Kaiiugawa”, is one of 'The 
ihiriv SIX views ot Ml huir’ T he scries is 
regarded as Hokusai's masterpiece, and 
“Great wave olT Kanagawa" undoubtedly 
IS the best oi the 36 prints 

May 1 rcst'cctfully suggest that you 
reproduce in a reasonably early issue the 
complete picture, which truly depicts the 
iiughtv force ol nature and the perspective 
ol man against this element liscn I*uii, a 
symbol of Japan, is depicted as an over 
whelmingly inferior figure Yours faith- 
lullv, 

London, W1 Wai ii k Anni nih ki» 

Hnited States Embassy 


Parliament 

Sis The question of who represents the 
taxpavcT in PaTliameni has, perhaps sur¬ 
prisingly, recciulv romc to light as a 
practical issue 

On Januarx 30th the Tyneside Metro¬ 
politan Kail wax hill was presented for 
second reading to the House ol Conunons 
and earned without debate 'I his was a 
private b 11, which could only be debated 
if one or more members objected to the 
second reading None did It was, it appears, 
unlikely that any member would do so, 
since, as one member has explained, there 
is a convention that members do not inter¬ 
vene 111 local matters in the constituencies 
of other members. 

In this case, however, although a private 
bill was involved the matter was not one 


which concerns only a local commumty: 
the passing oi this bill will involve the tax¬ 
payers of this country in providing £50m, 
representing 75 per cent of the cost of a new 
railway system for the Tyneside area, from 
which, in the main, only Tyncsiders will 
benefit 

Mr Peyton had, prior to the second 
reading, announced the Govemment’s sup¬ 
port for the bill and it seems that the 
House of Commons, hy custom if not by 
law, was preventc*d from exerasing its 
function as the guardian of the public 
purse 

1 he scheme to provide this railway 
system has been described in your journal 
as “lU-conceived and extravagant'* (13ecem- 
ber 23rd) and it certainly seems that the 
bill's content was worthy of the close and 
critical attention of Parliament, but in a 
case such as this perhaps the taxpayer can 
only look to the House ot Lords, whose 
members are inhibited by no such con¬ 
vention as that mentioned above, to act as 
the guardian of the general public interest. 

No doubt those who arc aware of the 
importance oi the issues involved, from a 
number of angles, will be watching wnth 
anxious concern to see how the Upper 
House deals with this matter.- Yours 
laithfully, M. J. Doiigi.ass 

Hontion, Devon Chairman, Railway 

(Conversion league Ltd 


Vietnam 

SiK Mr J. J Stonborough ^Letters, 
hebruary 10th) characterises the American 
commanders in Vietnam as incompetents. 
Surely few professional soldiers will 
disagree. 

What dismayed British and American 
soldiers experienced in guerrilla warfare 
f North-West Frontier Province, Malaya, 
Korea, Philippines, Burma, etc) was the 
1 allure by the American general staff to 
recognise that interx'ention entailed fighting 
a guerrilla war. 1 his fact had been handed 
to them on a plate by the French, but 
apparently they “did not choose" coperceive. 
'1 hey did not appreciate that fundamental 
to the guerrilla is the absence of any 
target that, employed against a guerrilla 
enemy, massive fire power becomes self- 
deleating because of the generation of an 
immense transport anon problem, not to 
mention the vast target offered to the 
enemy, ever mating up men on defensive 
guard duty. 

The guerrilla, on the other hand (certainly 
the eastern species), fights on the assump¬ 
tion that time is his fnend, that there are 
other ways to w'in men's minds than ^ dis¬ 
puting territory. He is mobile m the fullest 
military meaning of that word. Food, 
shelter, transportation and offensive fire¬ 
power arc all self-contained individually. 
I'his substandard of existing, moving and 
harassing ensures that his every bullet 
finds a billet. 

For the American forces, time was of the 
essence, while efforts to gain the confidence 
ol the civilian population were negated by 
unnecessarily brutal tactics. Thus, having 
misappreciated the task, the ^^erican 
generd staff went on to error No. 2 by 


training the South Vietnamese army in the 
image of conventional warfare, and finally, 
to what an American wnter calls “the 
Great American Illusion”, the belief that 
airpower is omnipotent. Bombs may save 
the blood of those who drop them, but they 
do not beat guerrillas. 

What every country, which one day 
might have to team up with the United 
States against a common enemy, wants to 
be assured of is that the lessons have been 
learned by the American chiefs of staff 
before that same staff leads them blindly 
down another unrewarding path.—Yours 
faithfully, G. MacI.eou Ross 

Goderich^ Ontano 


Africa 

Sir —May 1 appeal for a more constructive 
attitude from your newspaper towards the 
problems of white-ruled southern Africa? 

In this “Amin" period of African history, 
surely we all have to rethink the old simple 
policies We cannot now be so sure that 
Afnca IS the black man's continent and he 
must rule from Cape to Cairo. Black rule 
has in Zaire, Sudan, Nigeria, Ruanda and 
Uganda become another name, over long 
peiiods, for mass murder. Nor can wc hap¬ 
pily assume that once the white man is no 
longer concerned with government he will 
be happily accepted into the community. 
The iJganda attitude that all whites, except 
for a handful of underpaid sycophants, 
must get out, is bound to spread, with 
devastating consequences on the safety and 
prosperity of individual Afneans. 

With the possible exception of President 
Kenyatta, as soon as an African ruler 
takes over, he makes an end of the prin¬ 
ciple of multiraciahsm. Yet, for the pros¬ 
perity of Africa and the peace of the world, 
It IS important to try to create at least some 
genuindy multiracial countries. The besi 
hopes in this respect arc in Rhodesia, 
Mozambique and Angola. 

In Rhodesia it is a thousand pities that 
the Africans, heavily pressured by the com¬ 
munists and by western leftists, rejeaed the 
Home-Smith settlement. This would have 
nven them both immediate ^ains and the 
long-term prospect of majority rule. You 
rightly point out (February 10th) that Mr 
Smith has moved to the tight since the 
Pearce Commission's report, but t^s was 
always the likely result of Britain's deci¬ 
sion not to implement the settlement. Mr 
Smith, after all, declared his willingness to 
put the terms into operation, if Britain 
would forget the Pearce report and do the 
same. 

You warn the Government against 
making any final deal with Mr Smith which 
docs not have African support. Are you 
sure you are being realistic? There has been 
no suggestion from the African side that 
they are interested in anything at all except 
immediate majonty rule. And this, with the 
spectre of General Amin before their eyes, 
you can scarcely expect the whites to 
accept. What is needed surely is that Sir 
Alec should use Mr Smith’s pre^ic dis 
comfiture to extract a few more con¬ 
cessions, say three Afneans in the govern¬ 
ment and another six African MP9, and 
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Britain should then put the settlement into 
action, with or without that unguantihabk* 
iactor ot Alrican support. 

in Mozambique and Anjtola, the assi 
nnlado system has always provided th«‘ 
basis I'or building mulliracial states What is 
needed is that Portugal's Iriends and allies 
should oillei help, advKe and ^uppoit lot 
the lapid creation ul a nuiLh bi^^er elass ot 
a^sunilados who will lake then plate m the 
atlmiiiistruiion ot the term ones It tollows, 
ol eoursei that wf onk;hi at ihc same time 
to tail oil oiif help lo iIk |*Liernlla lighters 
in Kith lonniriis 

Soiiili Alrica IS quite a dillerent problem 
As in tht Southern Slates, two cull ores 
ha^c been grinding angrily ugumst each 
otiiei ioi generations and it is a lot to 
esjxxt that the\ will now co-operate 
sinooihU together in running a large 
sophistivated Louniry Also, like the liriited 
Slates, in Siiuth Africa there is siginhcant 
Alrican supimri lor the idea of separate 
black States So there is much to he said lor 
trying to take over apartheid with the aim 
of* steeling ii in the right direction 'I he 
'v’csi needs to consult at once with African 
leaders like Kaisei Matait/iina and Ciaisha 
Biithcle/i We need to discuss with them 
their plans lor the conscihdation and expan 
sioii ol the Bantu homelands and lot the 
acquisition by them of Jeep water harKmrs 
>Xe could adsise them (»n how to secure 
grants and loans from the west and the 
l!N tor ecoiiomic Jevelopmeni, bearing in 
mind Mr X'orster's appro\ al of this course 
of action And, hnalK, we could perhaps 
discii'.s the long-term aim ol a Icderaiion ol 
South Africa m v\hich both bhiek ruled and 
while areas can one day come together 
again 

Africa is a ihioi, backwaid and unruly 
conlineni lo catch up with the rest of the 
wot Id It needs the technical and linancial 
help which the white south can provide 
So let us give ourselves the aim not ot 
dcstioying the continent's soLiihern power 
house but ol lelorniing it, so that it otleis 
the g(HKl life to blacks, coloureds and 
AsiaiiN as well as whites Yours faithlulU, 
Maiifiihdd, lilc oj Man llow \Kll^K^ 


The future of the 
chemical industry 

SiK 111 an otherwise sensible article cii- 
iilled heiiiicals arc perking up" 
■ I'ebruarv UUhi vou quote some figures 
lioiti a papi: I gave lo the European IVtro- 
chemiv^al As^ixiaiion and prcKccd to chide 
me and ni\ audience fur drawing the con¬ 
clusion that ' giant ethylene' plants 
would, and should, be put up bv the hand¬ 
ful ol pr'Klu'. IV in i iirojK who are already 
operating on l)ml scale " You poiiu out that 
“hung'v IKv\comers" aic Kiund lo be 
at tracked to such a market, meiiiionmg 
purticularlv membcis of the Dl'l’-C. 
countries 

hirst, m\ audience was blameless and 
drew no conclusion one way or the other 
It was a warm aftcrncHm 1 he point of my 
figures, which you quoted, was to demon¬ 
strate that there were 28 substantial 
existing ethylene producers in Europe who 


might well be interested in the 13 or so 
plants likely to be built over 1975-80 and 
that clearly 28 into 13 doesn't go. 1 conclu¬ 
ded that this could give rise to "consortium 
plants, mergers, intercompany deals or a 
comb]nation of all three " 

I also referred elsewhere in the same 
paper lo the possibility of OEEC invest¬ 
ment, to take advantage of their raw 
matcrul access and of tfie tariH preferences 
open to them, as well as "the occasional 
determination of a powerful newcomer to 
enter the petrochemical field." These points 
are Kith made in your article as comments 
ot vour own in correction of my mistaken 
conclusions and those ol my audience. 

In spile of these possibilities it remains a 
fact that 11 IS not enough to build a large 
ethylene plant to get into the petrochemical 
business l*th>leiie is not a very readily 
lrans(X)riab1e gas and to use it one has to 
have massive associated derivative plants 
I perhaps adding /,100m of investment or 
more to /.50m for the ethylene plant;, or 
have access to someone else's ethylene pipe¬ 
line with customers al the end ol it In my 
view, apart trom the longer term possibility 
of massive |ielrochemical developments in 
DTFC,, this will lead to an extremely short 
F'liropean queue ol your "hungry new¬ 
comers" 

1 greativ admire your tuurnal, but you do 
sometimes overdo the seasoning of lolly 
omniscience Certainly the chemical in¬ 
dustry built excess capacity at the end of 
the i96()s, but our mistakes were unior- 
lunatcly far less "precise" than the mere 
Ignoring ol the arrival of newcomers. 
Yours faithfully, 

London, 1T7 JoiinHi'niik 

RP (ihemicals 


Post office 

Sir -Dr Hallei (Letters, bebiuary 17thl 
should get his facts right before he rushes 
into prim in his anxiety to criticise all 
things British f he German postal code 
consists of four figures, all of which arc 
not necessarily used, b'or example, 2 - 
Hamburg, 28 Bremen, 2084 Talienthal, 
a ItKaiitv near Bremen. Sub-distncts of 
large cities are indicated bv another 
figure, VI/ 2 lor 2(X)0i Hamburg 5, exactly 
as has been done in the United Kingdom 
for years Similar systems aie used by many 
F.uropean countries now. -Yoursfaithfully, 
Ihnncr, Middlesex G B Mann 


Chester-le-Street 

Sir - Vour article covering the Cihesier-le- 
Streei by-«lection ^February 17thi devoted 
SIX lines out of a total 136 lo the lones. It 
is your judgment that our chances do not 
merit greater attention or comment in your 
pages, and it is your judgment that I will 
be luckv to save my deposit. I am in no 
position now' to influence that judgment. 

I think you will admit, however, that if 
vou allow me a mere six lines out of 136 it 
is all the more impoaant that you should 
make an even greater effort to represent the 
truth. 1 have l^n in this constituency since 
a fortnight before the writ was moved in 
the ComxnonH. 1 have visited every part of 


the Gomtituency. 

Because 1 have less socialising to do than 
the l4tbour candidate, and because I am 
less than half the age of the Liberal 1 have 
been able to spend much longer time can¬ 
vassing than either of my opponents. 1 have 
been helped in this and every other possible 
way by party ofhcials and volunteers from 
24 constituencies in the north. 1 know I 
have been out a great deal, but I have two 
committee room headquarters permanently 
staffed from 9 am to 9 pm and sometimes 
later. 1 o my knowledge your reporter never 
bothered to make contact in any way. 

1 wonder if even a third-rate reporter 
could in the circumstances conclude that 
1 am "dilTicult to find m the constituency”. 
It max interest you to know that without a 
single exception the national and local press 
base sucu'eded where your reporter failed 
'i'hey bRve tried to be lair and your reporter 
has not Yours faiihf ull v, N mi Bai kh k 
Chester le-Sireci 


Road track costs 

.Sir- Professor Huxley (Letters, February 
^rdi could also have quoted paragraph 79 
iii.> of this Government publication. "When 
a combined public and community income 
and expenditure account is drawn up, it 
becomes indeterminate whether it is in 
surplus or deficit". One must suspect ihat 
the booklet, drawn up b> the civil service, 
IS biased hopelessly in favour of retention 
of (he status quo It may be of interest to 
your readers that the Road Research 
l.aboratory wrote to this council last year 
that such tests as they had been able to 
make all confirm the finding of the tests 
made by the American Association of State 
Highway OfVicials, that on a given road 
pavement, whatever its thickness and 
structure may be, the damage caused by 
the application ol a given axle load varies 
appreciably as the fourth power of the 
weight of chat axle. 'This, and dropping 
the curious distinction between main¬ 
tenance and preventive maintenance, must 
lead to the inescapable conclusion ^para¬ 
graph 35) that almost all repair costs should 
be allocated to heavy vehicles.- Yours 
faithfully. Roc'll k C ai vi r i 

London, hCl Hon Secretary, 

National Council on 
Inland Transport 

Representations 
on the budget 

Sir--R eferring to the CBPs submission 
that capital gams tax be "taper^" to 
mitigate the present taxing of hctitious or 
monetary gams, you state (February 10th) 
that capitid gains tax already allows for 
inflation, in that a taxpayer may opt to pay 
inaimc and surtax on half his gains, rather 
than pay 30 per cent of all of them, 30 per 
cent becoming the maximum. 'This extra¬ 
ordinary statement seems to imply that, in 
the absence of inflation, capital gams shoiild 
be taxed as income. You go on: "If tapered 
gains are allowed, the full rates of income 
tax and surtax would then have to be 
charged”. Long-term capital gams lax is 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


Gilt-Edge Stockbroking Executives 
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U rwick, Orr& Partners Limited 


134 Buckingham Pataca Road 
London SW1W35A 



Executive, USSR Project 

What can genuinely be described as a unique opportunity arises with a fmulti-million. mullinaticiKil concern with ri 
European base, for an executive to take charge of a major project involving the USSR The group is prep.iring to negotiate 
with the Soviet authorities for the construction of a local production facility embracing high-toc hnology equipment The 
executive concerned will continue these negotiations, bring them to a successful conclusion and supervise their 
implementation Candidates, preferably aged under 40, must be experienced in conducting similar negofiations for local 
operations such as manufacture undei licence in Comecon rountries, desirably the USSR This is likely to have been 
gained in any of those fields of capital equipment, large scale contacting/construction, oil chemicals, engineering or 
high technology which have been concerned with joint operations in the Comecon c ountries in recent years A knowledge 
of Russian is desirable, but not essential Nationality is relatively unirnpo tdiit, but a perfect command uf idiomatK 
English is essential for those whose mother-tongue it is not Salary and other appropriate benefits will interest 
candidates at present earning approximately £10,000 or equivalent, but in any case need not be regarded as a limiting 
factor Other arrangements by negotiation Please write in confidence quoting reference S 38091 to S W J Simpson, 
MSL International, 17 Stratton Street, London W1X6DB 
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noi \ei eight years old, yei it seems to have 
inicctcd opinion with a M^n of liseal 
fatalism. Yours faithfullw 
RtLkmansivinOu I 'Xi Ki m i ( i %kk 


Concorde 

SiH 'I he penny if I ind\ use llK'uordiii 
this case has nui dnippod vet, has il^ 
bilhcr the taxpayer miisi subsidise the cost, 
as indicated by your correspondent Mr 
J. Saiti-Smith (letters, February lOihJ, 
or It niiisi lx* siihsKiised by the ordinary 
R()A(. travellers I he only alternative will 
K' for Mijvrsunii passengers ti> pay the full 
cost, wIikIi is unlikely 

Kill «\ho in such circumsunces t^ill risk 
tlic cost involved in flying KOA(] when 
they ofX'Taie (Aincordes*^ All ordinary 
passengers will surely chouse other air> 
lines to ensure they do not pay for it that 
way Mas KOAC' thought this one through^ 
1 think not Yours taiihfully, 

( r'nv/i, I.anLMhtrc l’/\ iKu K Md^Ai [ 


Vat 

Six a comment on vour article i February 
3rd) reconunciuiing d ^ percent Vat You are 
probably lamiliui with the considerable 
amount ol research which has been under¬ 
taken to establish the extent lo which 
corporation taxes are shilled via higher 
prices on to the consumer. 

Although this research appears to be 
inconclusive regarding the extent of the 
shilling, I think it is recognised that 
changes in cur^xiraiion lax do have some 
effect on tmal prices Assuming that such 
ellecls arc reversible, ic, a reduction in 
cor)xiraiion i:i\ could lead to a reduction in 
the price level, a high rate of \'at combined 
with a low level of corporation taxes genet 
ally have siinilur price effects to a low rate 
ol Vat and higher level of corporation tax 
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Rhodesia, 

Malawi 

TIu' uru)iMdl ilcdsion to i lose the hordei with 
/ irnhi.i . uulO turn out lu be d missive liluiider 
111* Thi- piirl u( Mt Smitli The Idlest revirw of 
niiixlfsid jnd M II iw> dnnlysosthepnliiicdlfind 
I'LoiioniK (. oMi 11 os and discusses the 
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One advantage ot the latter policy, which 
you may have overlooked, is that this 
would have more benehcial clTccts on the 
balance of payments. For a high Vat, low 
corporation rax would reduce supply price, 
and hence make Kntish goexfs relatively 
cheaper in the home and export markets 
This would also reduce the required rate 
of devaluation w'hen the United Kingdom is 
eventually obliged to revert to a hxed 
exchange rate. 

As ihe article is evidently concerned 
with relative income standards of the 
I iniied Kingdom and F'urope, a low rate of 
\'at may, tlinnigh the exchange rate, para¬ 
doxically widen these differentials Yours 
faithfully, R SdiAiiiR 

Ijtndon, SRIS 


Penn Central Railroad 

SiK- Your article on Penn Central (Febru¬ 
ary lOth) Ignored the obvious solution, 
namely to raise the tram fares This would 
result in little transfer to road traffic be¬ 
cause of the fuel shortage And it could 
hardly be described as inflationary since 
rail customers arc already paying the full 
cost of running Penn (Amiral, part of their 
payment going via the taxman 

If a rail fare rise killed oft the rail com¬ 
muter, then govxl riddance. Out-of-town 
oifice blocks would follow in the wake of 
out-of-town shopping centre's, and the 
problems of the big cities would be alle¬ 
viated Yours faithfully. 

Pity Aft’, I)u7ham R. S MiM iRavi 


Air travel 

wSiK 1 am tired of reading about the inter¬ 
national comedy act known as civil air 
transport, especially because as a business 
traveller 1 find ihe whole farcical situation 
distinctly unfunny In spite of the Inter¬ 
national Air transport Association (lata) 
cartel, the likes of which would not be 
tolerated in any other kind of business, the 
world's airlines seem incapable of making a 
decent profit This does not stop them, of 
course, borrowing large sums of money 
to purchase even bigger aircraft, none of 
which offers the traveller anv advantage by 
way of cheaper fares or reduced flying 
time 

1 remciiibcr that the first time I flew 
the Atlantic 1 had a 14-day return ticket. 
VC'hcn I decided to return after only 11 
days, 1 had to pay a surcharge of $147 just 
on a one-way fare. Ihe once-in-a-lifetime 
traveller can now fly both ways for this 
sum. 1 have always believed that a customer 
obtains a lower pnee for a product either 
by ordenng more or by paying promptly. I 
don't give a 60 per cent discount for order¬ 
ing three months in advance, so why do 
the airlines^ 

I am infuriated when I can’t find room 
to store a handbag, yet have to subsidise the 
holidaymaker with his 20kg of luggage. 1 
don't want canned music or a choice of 
two films 1 don’t want uncomfortable 
plastic meals on flights of less than two 
hours' duration. 

Nevertheless, the airlines work on the 
assumption that the business traveller will 


always pay something like ^'20 per hour 
to provide them with the solid backbone of 
their revenue. 1 believe the high cost of air 
travel acts as a deterrent to the smaller 
company. Why can't the airlines offer a 
discount on a ticket when a used signed 
counterfoil of the same airline is pre^ 
.sented within a certain period^ And why 
can't the traveller transfer to an empty 
lirst-class section for a reasonable charge 
at check-in time? 

Each issue of The Economist contains 
half a dozen or so full-pa^ advertisements 
in which international airlines extol their 
superlative service. The regular traveller 
will know that this is absolute nonsense, at 
least as far as tourist class is conccnied 
'fhis monstrous organisation, lata, dic¬ 
tates how the airlines must treat their 
passengers down to the smallest detail I 
should like TO hce some of the largest inter¬ 
national companies form their own cartel. 
By insisting that selected airlines offer the 
business traveller a better deal against the 
threat of a boycott we might get some 
proper economic sense into the whole situa¬ 
tion - Yours faithfully, 

CUenrotfies, bije C. 1 « Holmes 


Young Conservatives 

Sir - How unfortunate that three-quarters 
of the way through an otherwise accurate 
article on the Young Conservatives you 
should allow' several subjective ccnnnients 
to creep in (F'cbruary lOih; 

First, you say that at Bournemouth 
'lYCsi arc still a pretty depressing lot” 
'I'his IS purely your personal opinion, but 1 
would say that in practice the only people 
who seemed depressed or depressing were 
the minority who came down expecting an 
old style YC conference and found them¬ 
selves discussing eight motions, virtually 
all of them expressing concern for different 
sections of the community and calling for 
positive action to improve their loi 

As to attracting the misfits of soaety, 
what nationwide organisation does not have 
its share (some of our members even read 
The Ecommtst])^ but to infer that they are 
the majority is ndiculous. Finally, you say 
that success as a political activist group 
may result in YCs being suppressed by the 
party. While recognising the theoretical 
possibility, we, as the most politically 
active area, will continue to speak out when 
we think the Government is at fault, and it 
IS up to the l'oi 7 party to see that it still 
tolerates these ciifferences of' opinion. As 
you infer, the alternative is a return to the 
position of being political eunuchs.—^Yours 
faithfully, Rohin C. Squuu^ 

London^ SWl Chairman, Greater London 
Young Conservatives 

Scot-free 

Sir —You refer to the Norwemans getting 
off '^Almost scot-free” from their deasion 
to continue to manage their own affairs 
(February 10th). Would that the Scots were 
"Norwe^an-free” to do the same!— 
Venniig hilsen, 

Edinburgh David Si'EVenson 
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PROPERTY 


WELLINGBOROUGH 

AN EXPANDING TOWN 
IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

AN IDEAL CENTRE 
FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

NOW AVAILABLE: 

UNIT FACTORIES 2.500-5,000 sq. ft. 

ADVANCE FACTORY 30,000 sq. ft. + 6,000 sq. ft. OFFICES 
SITES FOR FACTORIES AND OFFICES 

Excellent Road & Rail Communications 
1 Hour to London & the Midlands 


Enquhias Write or Phone: 

THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT MANAGER, COUNCIL OFFICES, SWANSPOOL, 
WELLINGBOROUGH, NORTHANTS, NN8 IBP.TELEPHONE: WELLINGBOROUGH 5741 



London City & Westcliff Properties Limited 

_WilliamsNatioml Hnusc. II, 13 Holbom Viaduct. London F.C IP IKI.. 01-248 807(^ 
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In the right place. At the right time. 


In all the maior trading centres of the world 
Dudwell marketing men are on the spot to give you 
c onsicitu lepresentatiun They know the trading 
tec nruqucs and product requirements of their areas 
mtimdieiy' 

Synchronise your international trading operation 
with Dodwell the organisation that has made famous 
names famous the world over 

For enquiries in international selling, buying and 
shipping, contact 



DODWELL 

A Rxcein Irilernational'lacle 

A nwnbvQfth^ fnehetpe Group 


•■UbIiBhad 18S8 

Dodwell a- Company Limited 

Head Office 18 Finsburv Tircus I ondon. EC2P 2LT Telephone 01 -588 6040 Telex. London 888444 

Australia - Canada * Uuarr. ■ Hong Kong ' t'ldia * Japan * Kenya Singapore - Tanzania * Uganda - U K ' U S.A - W Germany 
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The week of the catspaws 


Next week will be a very crucial one in Bntain This 
IS the time for each individual to decide for himself how 
to act. Legislation is at present passing through Parlia¬ 
ment to restrict wage increases lictwecn now and next 
November to a maximum annual rate oi around 8 per 
cent, which is itself approximately twice any national 
increase in productivity that is at all likely to come forth. 
In efforts to get even more than this, up to three-quarters 
of a million gasmen, hospital labourers, railway engine 
drivel’s, civil servants, teachcis and Ford moU>r workers 
are due to take some strike action next week If they 
are given any extra satisfaction at all, further strikes will 
be called by miners, busmen, dockers, water supply staff, 
pastnien, Vauxhall workers and others in the wings. 

Kxcept in jobs which need a lot of new recruits because 
of exceptionally sudden changes in technologv or demand, 
there can be only one national result of a wage increase 
well above the rate of rise in national productivity. it 
must increase cost-push inflation, and thereby rob money 
from people on fixed incomes (who are largely old people) 
and from workers who then have to stay unemployed. 
There is no doubt that these arc the two groups hit 
hardest by inflation , anybody who pretends that the 
part of his forced wage rise above an annual 4 or 5 per 
cent is paid for mainly by anybody else is fooling himself. 
All that next week’s strikers—^teachers and civil sen'ants, 
as well as hospital porters and gasmen—can plead is that 
other trade unions have already robbed more than they 
from the old and workless this year, and that they must 
be allowed their turn in the muggers’ queue. Hiihcito 
is has been true that any group which has shown saintly 
forbearance by keeping out of the militant rush has 
lost in relative real income. 

Other people’s chestnuts 

The entirely new feature for next week’s three-quarters 
of a million strikers is that this is no longer at all likely 
to be true for them. Whether they realise it or not, all who 
obey a strike call next week will l>c much more akin to 
chose who go mugging for fun or through mindlessness 
than to those who do so for gain. Which of these next 


two paragraphs do next week’s intending Mrikers really 
deny ? 

'I'he economic ronscciucnces of any success lor their 
•striko’ will be a breach in stage two that will he leiLst 
large for those who make the first bre^ikthroiigh against 
the toughest resistance (ie, for them.selves), hut will grow 
larger as the burst fabric splits further and Britain 1 elapses 
into Latin American rates of inflation Most of next 
week s three-quarters of a million aic in unions which have 
only rarely struck before * that is, are people who would 
gain fiom a transfer of wage bargaining power from brute 
force to the new pay board system. I’hcy are now being 
used as (atspaws to try to pull things the other W'ay. 

I'he SO' iai consequences if these .strikes .succeed in over¬ 
turning the expressed will of both Parliament and ])ublic 
opinion will be that Britain will have proved to be 
ungovernable under its present democratic system. Amid 
a Latin American rate of inflation and increasingly 
unacceptable industiial disruption ov'cr th<‘ whole country, 
following upon civil war in one of its provinces, Britain 
would then be bound to move inwards a more extremist 
government of either right or lef». 

The gas fitters who are the unlikely first assault troops 
foi this revolution are on strike for a few extra pence a 
week in defence of relativities, not of leal incomes. 
Like nearly everybody else iluc to be called out 
next week they would gel much greater economic advan¬ 
tage by accepting the st.ige two propo.sals now, but secur¬ 
ing one promise for .stage three’s rules next autumn. This 
IS that during stage three the guidelines will take account 
of the timing and amount of each group’s last rises. 

The majority of next week’s intending strikers feel that 
tlicy have been done down because closely similar groups 
to them rushed through wage increases in the few days 
before the freeze came down last November ; the electricity 
workeis then got ahead of the gas and water workers, 
the dustmen ahead of the hospital porters, British Leyland 
workers ahead of Ford and Vauxhall workers, the civil 
serv'icc feels (largely wrongly) that rvery^body got ahead 
of it. If the unlucky laggards like the gasmen break 
stage two now, then inflation will really have got into its 
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Stride by the time the turn of the hirky November children 
like the electricians conics round ajE^ain , and the price 
inflation following from this will drive the gasmen further 
behind. The one way they could maintain relativities in 
ical income would be 10 take the stage two offers now, 
but get it agreed that in stage three during 1973-74 those 
(like tlie clerlrifiansj who had abo\e-average 197^2-73 
rises would have to ate e|)t a norm below the annual rise in 
national prodm iivity, so that the Cindeiellas of 1972-73 
tould to that extent get more The Ciinderella unions’ 
leaders arc not going to ask for this liecause they are 
often the \er\ people w'ho will also be negotiating for 
some of ihe elettncians and dustmen next November. 

I'he hardest choice 

Those who strike next week will he sensible to tut ihrir 
own future real incomes in this w'ay if they prefer Britain 
to prove ungovernable under its present democratic system. 
There are some people in the driving seats behind these 
strikes who either genuinely believe tiiat society would be 
more decently organised under a more authoritarian form 
of government, or else win> think that they would perstm- 
ally attain more power under such governments. These 
include a large numlier of the Ford stiop .stewards, men 
in ]M>sitions of influence in the tram-drivers’ and teachers’ 
unions, people 111 scattered posilions of influence through 
the. other public service unions. It is possibh* to disagree 
with then ideas and assumptions -because they anticipate 
eagerly that an extremtsl government in Britain would 
be one of their left, while wc gue.ss it would veer powcllite 
right - -but respect their tactical gumption because they 
arc not acting as anylvidy's Clliaricy. The sheep who 
will obey the* strike call next wc^ek in the civil service 
and other unions w'lll be acting as their Clharleys instead, 
•and this is the iiony—thnmgh the marshalling of wTak 
shepherds wiio in private do not believe in what they 
themscives are doing In most unions the leaders who 
call the strikes will not really be wanting them. They 
have just decided that the best way to lead is to yield to 
the few militants w'ho might otherwise stab them in the 
back, and also that resistance to the Tory Chrvernment’s 
fiec‘/e is the most cosily unrontnrversial posture to adopt 
wiihm the community cjf trade union leaders among 
whom they carry on tficir professional existence The 
oiiginal cat's paw was at l(‘a.st used to pull the 
monkey’s tliestnuts out of the fire. Next week’s three- 
c|uarters of a million catspaws are being painfully used 
to stoke up the tire because the monkey who is insliiict- 
iiig them from Ixiiind is usually terrified by the extreme 
tip of his own l.ul. 

What .should the ordinaty individual do at this moment 
of crisis I he' hardest and bra\e.sl decision will fall to 
those wlio have been placed by unkind f.ite in the front 
line of the battle Honest and thoughtful people who 
have been callc'd out on strike b\ their unions next wwk 
should on this occasictn decide, prelerably collectively, 
not to obey the cal!. This is a terribly difficult thing to 
do within any community where you work or live, and 
aU'sorts of moral and immoral intimidation are generated 
igainst those who dare to rlo it. But there are no moral 
principles which can justify obedience to strike action 


against hospital patients, or against scared old people 
w'ith explosively under-pressurisol gas heating, in order 
to subvert the will of a jdt*nioeratically-elected Parliament 
by winning oneself a few extra pennies of a wage increase 
which is already at a level that is sufficiently inflationary 
to be bound to rob pensioners and keep up unemploy¬ 
ment unnecessarily. And that is the company which next 
week’s strikers are being ordered to join. 

Those W'ho have this very' hard decision to make really 
cannot drown themseves in the popular self-delusions. 
I'herc cjin be sympathy for Mr David Basnett, who 
genuinely believes that if he did not lead his gaswo^'kers 
in official action, militants would lead them into unofficial 
action without any of the union’s present safety pre¬ 
cautions. But there cannot be excu.se, at a moment when 
the Bntish people have to make up their minds about 
their future, foi presenting arguments in a way that arc 
deliberately designed to mislead tlie ignorant. It is not 
honest to argue that '' a skilled gas worker gets only £23 
basic pay,” or “ gaswrorkers have increased productivity 
by 200 per cent in five years,” or to talk of a lowei-paid 
industry—when hardiv any skilled gasw'orkcr reallv gets 
only basic pay, when the figure for productivity is cal¬ 
culated by ascribing wholly to the laboiii force a switch 
from a coal-shovel labour-intensive plant to an aiUomated 
one, and when gasworkers who accepted the current 
offer would Ik* some w'ay above the average of pi event 
industrial wages. The ploy of quoting a misleading figure 
for basic pay is also a particular favourite of the ho.spitai 
workers’ leaders, while tfic capacity to believe oneself 
a lower-paid worker is a particular disease of the teaching 
profession. One sinking Ixmdon teacher on television this 
week said that he and his wife were both London teachers, 
but could not afford housing accommodation: actu.dlv, 
the combined household income of this childless couple 
must have been above £3,000 a year, putting it within 
the lop 10 per cent of household incomes in the country. 

That erosion dcxlge 

Another favourite catthphrase -“there has been a 
steady erosion in the living standards of our members 
IS uttered by unions who have had w'age increases in the 
past tw'o years of twice the rise in the cost of living. The 
dodge IS to mciasure erosion from the day aftei your last 
20 per cent or so wage rise, and hojKr jxrople will not 
realise that this means that you are 'J(j per cent better off 
than that compared with the day before it. In an 
inflationary' situation every' worker is necessarily bellei off 
compared with every other worker on the day after a 
W'age rise than at any other lime in the year. If your 
last W'age rise was above 4 per cent then a claim that, on 
tlie principle of “ fair compari.sons,” you must get a 
rise equal to what excrybody else has got since then 
means that you must be allowed 10 perpetuate the degree 
of inflation w'hich your last rise helped to keep spiralling. 

Many of those using these arguments are just mouthing 
slogans with whicli they have managed to fool themselves. 
But, at this moment of crisis, no excuses can be found 
for prevarication by those who really know what is at 
stake, but find it convenient to pretend that perhaps they 
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need not look too closely. Too many of the Labour shadow 
cabinet have chosen both to run with tlie hare and hunt 
with the hounds, but as usual especially the former. There 
has been the normal call for courts of inquiry or their 
equivalent by those who are traditionally hrst over the 
fence in pursuit of surrender; ex-chriimen of nationalLscd 
industries, professional avoiders of issues, various voices 
from the Department of Employment (ranging almost 
down to the minister), the industrial correspondents ot 
many new.<ipapcrs, and the editors of the expected ones. 
Perhaps the best definition of fanaticism was Santayana’s: 


fanatiasm consists in redoubling your effort when you 
have forgotten vour aim. On such trade union issues as 
not blacklegging, not provoking, not resisting, a laige part 
of Britain’s decent, moderate, middle-of-the-ioad opinion 
has turned fanatic in this sense, 'fhe original aim of 
loyalty to trade unions was not to cut real incomes 
especially of the old and workless, to clo.Ne hospitals and 
put old ladies and young children in danger, to be the 
biggest immediate votewinner for the Conse'rv'ative party, 
and to prepare the niad for authoritarian govemiiient 
after that. Silly pussv, pull back your paw 



No war, no peace—but nemesis 

Israel cannot hope to avert Arab retaliation for this week's 
attacks on a Libyan airliner and on camps in Lebanon 


Was anybody talking about a Middle East peace ? Israel’s 
contribution on Wednesday was the action that caused 
a Libyan civilian airliner to crash, killing about lOo 
of its occupants, 12 miles inside Israeli-occupied Sinai On 
Tuesday night the Israelis had mounted raids on guerrilla 
camps in northern Lebanon. It was, admittedly, nevei 
likely that any substantial move towards peace would 
emerge from what President Nixon has called his Middle 
East month ; but it is now very likely that all the move¬ 
ment will be in the reverse direction. 

The destruction of the Boeing 727 raises startling 
questions, few of which can yet be answered. The plane, 
manned, as arc all Libya’s big airliners, by Air France 
personnel, was on a scheduled flight fioni Benghazi to 
Cairo : the Libyans say that there were 113 people 
aboard. The pilot apparently overshot Cairo airport— 
weather conditions were bad with a sandstorm blowing 
up—and then made his fatal error : instead of circling 
to the north cast over the Mediterranean, he headed east 
over the Suez canal and occupied Sinai. There is the sug¬ 
gestion of instrument failure. Cairo airport control repor¬ 
ted that it tried to redirect the pilot but contact was lost : 
when contact was re-established the pilot was already 
reporting himself lost and surrounded by Israeli fighters. 
A Middle East Airlines plane, airborne and waiting to 
land at Cairo, reported that it had picked up the pilot’s 
cry that his craft had been hit. Then the plane clashed. 
Thirteen people survived the crash, but by Thursday only 
seven of these were still alive. 

What were tke Israeli orders ? 

The Israeli reports on the incident have not been con¬ 
sistent. Israeli spokesmen .said that the plane had got 50 
miles deep into occupied Sinai, flying over a very sensitive 
military area and behaving in a manner that aroused 
suspicion. The pilot w’as ordered three or four times to 
land, but although he apparently acknowledged these 
orders he did not obey them. International aviation regu¬ 
lations provide that in such circumstances a pilot should 
land at the airfield to which the interceptors direct him. 


There are military airstiips in occupied Sinai, but the 
French pilot was unlikely to know iheir location More 
important, he was probably anxious to avoid landing a 
planeload of Arabs (apparently including a fonner Libyan 
foreign minister) on Israeli-held territory. The fact that 
the plane crashed only 12 miles from the Suez Canal 
ceasefire line suggests that the pilot was tr>'ing to scurry 
back to safety. That may have been very unwise, but this 
time the Israelis seem to have been in the wrong 

It would be letting the Israelis of! too lightly to put 
the responsibility on a trigger-happy fighlei pilot. Early 
reports from Israel said that 15 minutes elapsi‘d between 
the sighting of the aircraft and its crash Even if this 
turns out to be an exaggeration there seems to have 
been ample lime for the Israeli pilots to establish what 
sort of aircraft it was and what had happened to it, and 
to get instructions fiom their own commanders. It is highly 
unlikely that any disciplined pilot would open file on a 
civilian airliner on his own initiative. Unless or until the 
Israelis produce contrary' evidence, it must be assumed 
that the decisum to attack the an liner came from a senior 
military or political source. 

But why f An Egyptian spokesman has called it 
“ premeditated murder." 7 'hr most unlikely assumption 
is that the Israelis calculated that any action taken against 
Libya would be to the good, both because of the fiery 
oral support that President Qaddafi, at least until recently, 
has been giving to Palestinian guerrillas and, more 
important, the potential threat to Israel of the union 
between Libya’s nifiiiey and Egypt’s men. Other, less 
callous, thoughts must have crcjwded those few minutes. 
The Israelis have genuinely been fearful that the guei- 
nllas would carry out their quite recent threat to stage 
a suicide aircraft crash and explosion in the heart of an 
Israeli city—but on Wednesday they apparently heard 
the airliner’s pilot speak, and they might have understood 
from this that the plane was not in the control of Arab 
hijackers. Again, there is fear of espionage : the use of a 
civilian airliner could, presumably, be a foolhardy form 
of bluff. But thks is surely unconvincing, and made all 
the more so by a sandstorm. It is just possible, though 
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doubtful, that the airliner was dcnng a little electronic 
espionage. But this is getting down to the thinnest of 
excuses for the tragedy. 

The motives behind Israel’s action can only lx* a matter 
of supposition, and will piobahiv remain so—even if 
Israel has an ofTuial mqiiirv- The inhumanjly of the 
action IS a mailer of fad. When I he Bulgarians shot down 
an El AI plane that had strayed from ils course in 1955, 
the Israelis lighllv protested that this showed “ wanton 
disregard foi human life and for elementary obIigation.s 
of hiinuiniU. ’ N*iw Mrs Golda Meir, although express¬ 
ing sorrow *1! tht‘ loss of life, has defended what .she calls 
the leeiiiiriate action of tlie Israeli fighters. 

The raid into Lebanon 

In ihe \ei> early hours of the same day, the Israelis 
were eng.iged in a naval and paratruop raid on guerrilla 
training gioiinds, all of them locali;d in or near refugee 
lamps, on the Lebanese roast some 120 miles north of 
Ihe Israeli-Lebanese frontier. One can say with near 
lertfiiiity that the tv\o events were not connected : piob- 
ably this is less important than the fact that in Arab 
mincLs they will be lonnected as twin pieces of evidence of 
Israeli lllthie^sne.ss and inherent bellicosity. 

And why, indeed, w.ls this particular laid carried out 
now ■* Apart from their uiLsuccessful and still mysterious 
operation in Joidan last week, the guerrillas have lately 
been lying low, trying to work out some form of coe.xist- 
erice with (he Arab countries that still give them space if 
not freedom. But there have liern a few minor incidents 
reported inside Israel itself - and arms can be smuggled 
by boat fiom the T-ebanese coast to ports in Israel or 
Israeli-held Ga/a. Possibly, with their state's 2*ith anni¬ 
versary celebrations c'oming up in May, the Israelis were 
demonstrating 111 iheir own classic style that they arc on 
the watch for possible disiiiption. And if the timing of 
the actum, which both demonstrates Israeli strength and 
adds to Ai.ih ('unfusioii, lomcides w^ilh the murky pros¬ 
pect of Amc‘iKan participation in a peace niov'e so 
much the belter for an Israeli government that has no 
rleai, let alone single, idea of how to handle the 
appro<iches to a peace settlement. 


The Israelis say that they killed 50 guemllas ; the 
Arabs say that about 20 pe^Ie were killed (the figure 
changes as the wounded die), and that most, though 
not all, were civilians. The Israeli raiders, said to be 
around 200 strong, arrived in the celebrated missile boats 
that had been sneaked out of Cherbourg three years ago, 
and were retrieved by long-range helicopters ; the settle¬ 
ments were shelled from the sea but not from the air. 
In what sounds like a bid for international approval, the 
Israelis are claiming that the installations attacked were 
being used mainly for terrorist operations outside the 
Middle East. I'his is iiot a tenable distinction to be made 
about guerrilla training in the refugee camps. Equally, it 
is difliculi to be dogmatic about who is a young 
Palestinian refugee and who a young guerrilla. For, so 
long as no real ell.irt is made to provicle a just solution 
for the disposscs.sed ralestinians, the one group will 
continue to be transformed into the other. 

These two acts of Israeli violence, the more lethal (if 
unpremeditated) one overshadowing the other, drive 
home the urgency of the need for a peace settlement. 
But the more innuential of Israel's leaders hold to the 
view that the present situation Ls ‘‘ safer '* than a 
settlement that would not fulfil Israel's mounting require¬ 
ments Safei for whoin.^ Not necessarily for the Israelis, 
for jt is now Ic^s a question of wliether the Arabs will 
retaliate, than one of how they will retaliate. The tragedy 
IS irreversible; so too, one suspects, is the sequence of new 
tragedies that wull follow. 

The .'\mericans reacted .swiftly to try to save whki 
can be saved of the cmbiyonic peace talks. President 
Nixon sent condolences to Colonel Qaddafi and President 
Sadat; Mr William Rogers, by telephoning Mr Sadat's 
envoy, Mr Hafaz Ismail, in London, did his best to 
easurr that Mr Ismail would continue his planned 
journey and meet Mr Nixon on Friday, But Mr Ismail 
could have very little to say at such a meeting unless 
Mr Nixon’s expre.ssed dismay could be convened into 
genuine deierminalion to persuade the Israelis that the 
guarded gamble of peace is conceiv'ably safer than the 
mixture of suspicion, anger, conspiracy and bursts of 
violence on both sides that people call no-peace, no-war. 



Judgment of Santiago 

The Chileans will be passing judgment next weekend on the 
performance of President Allende's union of the left 


Picsuleiu Pompidou K not the only head of state who 
will be ftrimt* sutvotia on March 4th. That is also the 
day when ilie tlliilcaiis will pass judgment on more than 
two yea.'s ol Piesident Allendcs marxisi government by 
electing a new parliament. Fai from sniffing victory, 
the Icadeis of Dr Allcnde'.s Socialist parly have been 
telling their followers not to worry aliout the results of 
what they claim to be merely a “ routine democratic 
exercise "—one more move in a game whose rule.s they 
never really believed in. No one thinks that Dr Allendc's 
supporters can get half the votes ; the opinion polls 


suggest that they will be lucky to gel 40 per cent. The 
really acute question now' is w'hethcr they can get more 
than a third. 

If they cannot, the new congress would be in a position 
to impeach the president (a move that requires a two- 
thirds majority) and might do so ; and that would 
be the end of the Chilean revolution. Even if the govern¬ 
ment can preserve the necessary blocking third, a 
majority vote for the oppasition parties would show 
those who still remain to be convinced that Dr Allendc’s 
regime is not the people’s government that it claims to be. 
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It has never won more than minority backing for a 
programme that has deepened the rifts in Chilean society, 
brought on the worst economic crisis in the country’s 
postwar history, and created a climate of violence and 
vilification in which talk of a possible civil war is more 
th«in just talk. That record, and the Chileans’ likely 
judgment on it, arc things that the French electors 
would do well to think about when they make their 
final choice, in the second round of their parliamentary 
elections on March nth, on whether or not they want 
to have a National Assembly that contains a majontv of 
CiOmmunLsts and Socialists. 

Everybody has felt the pinch 

The Allende goveinment has failed 10 solve the prob¬ 
lems that the (Chilean marxists used to blame on foreign 
investors or the whole capitalist system. They promised 
in 1970 to end inflation, but last year the rate of 
inflation rose to 160 per cent- -the result both of 
declining production, because of the rcikless and dis¬ 
orderly process of statr* takeover of pnvale firms, and of 
the government’s attempts to cover its whopping 
budgetary deficit by printing papei money. The 
monetary supply expanded by 171 per cent last year, 
according to central hank figures. The government 
promised to improve standards of living, and got off to 
a racy start early in 1971 by granting massive wage 
increases to lower-paid w'orkeis. Tlieir temporary 
affluence led to a transient industrial boom, as factories 
used up their idle capacity to satisfy new consumer 
demand. But over the past two years the galloping infla¬ 
tion combined with the loss of production both in industry 
and in agriculture have seriously eroded cveiyonc’s living 
standards. 

The government also claimed that, once the big fanns 
were expropriated, more food would be produced. That 
is another promise that has fallen by the wayside. The 
country has had to double its food imports over two 
years, while internal consumption rose over the same 
period by only about 25 per cent. These figures make a 
nonsense of the persistent claims of the governmcnt’.s 
supporters that more food has to be imported simply 
because people are eating Ijetter. 

The truth of the matter is that the arbitral y actions 
of the land reform officials (many of whom have been 
ready to sanction the illegal land seizures carried out by 
the would-be guerrillas of the Movement of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Left) have resulted in the decimation of cattle 
stocks and steep falls in production of key crops such ;is 
wheat and maize. The inevitable result—as the ChrLstian 
Left, which has emerged as one of the most radical 
forces in Dr Allcnde’s coalition, was ready to admit last 
August---was rationing. The .system of rationing that 
was eventually intrcxluced in January was not just a 
final admission of the failure of the government’s 
economic programme. It also gave cause for .serious 
concern about the future of C-hilean dcmociacy, since 
neighbourhood committees that aie in practice 
dominated by the Communist party are to be made 
responsible for deciding what are the real needs ” of 
eadi family. 


Some 

to shrug Oi 
sary ccxst of 
whether a inajou 
whether it is likely c 
change and new ideas 
democracy that Cihile lias u 
its evident defects - --for most 01 

In every by-election, university . 
election held last year, the govcmin 
giound. The piuicst niovemeni tliai if 

during the wave of anti-Allendc strikes oer 

showed that the government is oppased by lai,. nbciTi 
of .Students, peasants, white-collar .workers, bus drivers 
and lorry drivers, merchant seamen and railwaymcn as 
well as liy employers, shopkeepers and groups of profes- 
.sional men. 

At the same tune, the loiigtr-tenn strategy of the 
Ciiilean marxists has become cleai. It is ba.s(‘d on the 
concent I ation of pohtieal power in the hands of the 
marxist panics through the exteixsion of state control 
over the private sector of the econoinv. Ihe slate now' 
controls some 80 per cent of industrial pioduction, and 
ihrec'-quarters of the cultivated land lias been brought 
w'liliin the .so-called “ refoimed .sector.” riic financial 
bases of the oi}po.sitioii partie.s and the iiulepeiidcmt pre.ss 
have been steadily w'hittlccl away. The same pro(c\ss has 
greatly diminished the freedom of workers to strike or 
choose alternative employment, since many of them nenv 
depend on the favouis of the political activists who have 
be(*n promoted to be state maiiageis. It is also wcjrth 
noting that the communist who runs the trade union 
federation is also the minister of lalKiur —a combination 
of roles that would make even Mr Jack Jones's hair stand 
on end. 

How come he’s still there ? 

[f all this is true, many people will ask, and if on top 
of all this Dr Allende’s own siipporlcis are warring 
among themselves, how has he survived .so long ? HLs 
survival, it c'ould bt' argued, is due to two things. I’hc 
first is the caution of the (Ihilean opposition, which has 
u.scd eveiy constitutional means to block the dangerous 
parts of his programme but, failing m this, has not 
resorted to unconstitutional means The .second is the 
support he has received from the armed forces. 

When three .service chiefs agreed to join the cabinet 
in November, Dr Allende was spared the violent collision 
of forces that might otherwise have been the outcome of 
the mast serious political crLsis he had so far had to face. 
The armed services have been worried since then that 
they may appear to be underwriting an unpopular pro¬ 
gramme , an admiral dropped out of the cabinet after 
the introduction of rationing, although one of his 
colleagues took his place. General Prats, the army com¬ 
mander and interior minister, insists on his coiitiniiiim 
political neutralitv After March 4th, he may have to 
serve as arbiter between Dr Allende and a majority in 
the country who will have declared through the ballot 
boxes that they want the president cither in apply the 
brakes to the process he ha.s .set in motion or resign. 
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doubtful, that the airliner ■ ■ ■ 

espionage. But this is^| 111 LOndOfl 

excuses for the trR<*' 

It may be necessary to arm more policemen to protect diplomats in 
London ; but it would still be disastrous to have an armed police force 



The killincr f)f two l\ikistani )oiulis who made an aimed 
attack on the oflufs «if the Indian (ifiminission in 

London on moiniiii* lias some extremely dis- 

tnihint^ inipli( almiis wliu h the Hoiim oI (Ifinmions is 
leliidani. as v<t, lo ai.i^iie out m [Hihlii That is under- 
st.jndahle A couit has still to decide wlic'ilier the two 
police men wcie jnsiifiecl m shooliniif, smee the i^iins with 
wlm h the* laideis thieatenc'd the commission si.ill and 
the police liirned out to he tc)y lepluas I’h.il has not, 
ho\\e\ei, stopped the Metropolitan I*oliee and one of 
the olliceis invol\cHl fioni makiiit^ ii c Ic'ai that ihev 
believe the justification existed, noi can tlic‘re he* .niv 
doubt that such a verdict has alic'aclv been leaehecl bv 
the overwhelmiiij; majontv of the |)nbli« . 

Tuesday's shootme; v..is the second in London within 
a vc'rv Ic'w week^ in\Ml\in^ aimed poll* c men m both 
the policTineii weie part of the spec i.il clelaclmieiit 
spec ilic ally assiirnrd to ti^uardinpf foM iEfii rmb.issn-s 'rhe 
first, shortly allei (Ihiistmas, was whcMi an ofhcei shol 
at aimed men raidinc!; a b.ink, killiiit' cme and uouiicliii,£r 
another. 7 'h.it olfic'CT was !ii;hll\ exoneialed, and he* was 
himself wounded hv fiie from one* of the haielils But 
some will find it chsiurhiric; that on Tuc-sd.iv the police 
opened lire when palpahlv no shots eoulcl have heeii 
liic'cl at them OI course, an armed policeman faced 
v\'ilh nic'n poinlini» wh.it appeal<‘cl to all witnc*sses to 
he gnus, and liavinii; lefiiM’cl lo droj) them v\hc'n i^ivc'ii 
the cliaiue, could he (*\peetecl to liie first if hr did not 
want his own heaci to be blown oil Y<‘t that is not what 
has b<‘tii exjreitecl of the Brilisli polue up to now, and 
It IS no icfleeiion on the oflueis c oneernc'd hut onlv a 
state nwnt of lacl that in tliosc two meidents ihrc'e men 
have hern killc'd and oilieis wounded '*iinpl\ bc-causc the 
polueinen were armed 

To leave the .irirumeiil llien\ liowever, is i^iossly 
unfair hoth to the ixilice and tlie politicians who have 
to aiithoiise their aiinmt’ In the fust place the police 
did not cause the handits to laid the hank in Kensincflon 
01 attack the Indian HiE;h (’oinmission And iniied 
police* c .iiiiiot be c*xpecled mc*rc iv to shoot to wound ; it 
IS (vi‘n askmc loo much of soldieis aimed with Miles to 
c xpeu t thc'in lo shoot to wound when lx 111^ fin'd upon 
Insie.id, the cliillm/;; piospc'cts must he faced that, first, 
the moie ilu* polue arc ainic'd the more unnee<\ssary 
cleallis ihcM a;c* likelv to he on Ixilh side's ol the law, 
.md, sctoiui, dial iheie is (‘ver\ possiliilily that it may 
be nc'(c‘ss.iiv to arm even 11101 e policemen 

It would be toi.illv wronq; lo arm the British police 
lo deal v\ilh oiclmaiv crime olhei than in the most 
exceptional i iic umstaiues, and the best policemen vvoulcl 
be the. to a,i»ree VMih that But political leiroiisis 

and u^an gueinllas now opciate on an international 
scale and it lnll^t be antinpatecl that tiu^e will In* more 
attacks on foieign c'mbassic^s and diplomats in London 


And it IS not smipU a cpicstion of prov'iding special pro- 
tec lion for those m obvious danger, such as the 
Isiac'hs 'fhe biggest potential danger is that diplomats 
'or officials of national iiistiiulions such as tourist offices 
and ail lines) could be the victims of attacks beraiisc 
their home governments h.ive arrested or imprisoned a 
member of a lerrmisl gang Up to now* such tc-rrc;iists 
have favoured hij.ic king airhncTs as the best method of 
bringing pre-ssure on a government to release their 
friends , as the airlinr.s become mcire enicieiit at prevent¬ 
ing hijarking it is virtually c'eiiain that the ti*irorisis 
will tuin tcf pc'isonal attacks, and as the* British police are 
generally unarmed London might seem to oiler a softer 
toiK'h than many caher cajxtals 

The speed with which armed policemen ol the special 
patrol group arrived at the Indian High Commission 
on 'rueschiy suggests that the British authorities have 
(lone a good deal of sc'iisiblc* planning to niec't that threat. 
And up to now the Home Office and the* Metropolitan 
Police have struck tlie right balance of having an elite, 
well-trained, armed grouj) to meet potential terrorism 
v^hlll at the same time avoiding the «inathema of 
seeing armed policenicn on the streets UnfoiInnately, 
that may 110 longer be enough, for now that it is revealed 
that some policemen not only carry guns but are ready, 
if necessarv, to kill, the next terrorists who attack an 
c'rnbassy or national oflicc are not going to carry toy 
guns, and they are not going to assume that the police¬ 
man at the door is your ordinaiy, friendly, unarmeef 
copper simplv hc-tause he is not rlisplaving a revolver. 

Sperial police force for diplomats ? 

WhatevTi it niav have clone for tlie morale of those 
diplomats who feel in need of special protection even 
in Lf'ndon, the shootings may w'cll have put the vast 
majority of the Metropolitan Policr who will rc^main 
unarmed at greater risk than they were brfoi*e. The 
dilemma is very' rc'al. It is still w'bollv desirable that the 
British police forces .should remain unarmed and that 
the cc^mmiinitv at large should eonlinue to accept 
i(\sponsibilitv for the protection of that unarmed force. 
At the s.mie time it is perfeetlv clear that an increasing 
number of diplomats- w'ho are entitled to special 
protection—and others arc at considerable risk from 
terrorists from outside this country fcjr whom the British 
community cannc3t be responsible. It might, therefore, 
be sensible for Parliament lo consider the formation of 
a separate, easily distinguished armed force solely to 
protect the diplomatic corps, similar to that in 
W.isliiiigtoii. Whatever difliruUies the creation of such 
a force might pose they would he infinitely preferable 
lo the slippery slope that British society would be on 
if the notion ever got generally accepted that the next 
bobby you meet might well be armed with .something 
far more lethal than a truncheon 
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No real cheer for either 
Labour or the Tories 


'rhe (/dllup poll in Thursday’s Daily 
'I'clegraph lias made next week's three 
by-elections more intrij^uing than ever 
I'he poll predicts that Labour will hold 
Ghester-lc-Strect comfoi tably (which 
always seemed likely) but that the 
Liberals will gain a very respectable 26 
per cent of the vote At the moment, 
Ivallup IS calling the Lincoln result a 
very close thing Mr I'averne is only 
tw'u points ahead of Labour, with the 
'lories a clear () per cent further 
behind That could be misleading ' if 
the Lincoln Tones arc convinced their 
man cannot win they will switch to 
Mr 'lavernc 111 order to ditch the 
Labour party. But an Opposition in the 
second half of a Parliament should be 
expecting increased majorities in its 
own seats at by-elections and tc» win 
seats from its opponents ; vet Labour 
would be wild with joy if it simply 
succeeded in hanging on to all three. 

If Mr Taverne wins Lincoln it will 
undoubtedly cause trouble in the 
Labour party ; but it will delight all 
those who admire men of courage and 
integrity Mr Taveriic had been 
selected for ritual slaughter because he 
refused to betray his word on Europe, 
given to his constituents at the last 
election Unlike the majority of his 
party he refused to rat. It would be 
quite deplorable if, in these circum¬ 
stances, he were t<} lose, and all the 
more so as the victory of either of his 
principal opponents would be a setback 
for the cause of moderation in British 
jxilitics—the labour man is a left 
winger, the Tory is the chairman of 
the Monday Cllub 

Mr Guinness, in fact, is running 
a quite extraordinary campaign for the 
'fories. C^ii Wednesday he declared 
himself to be in favour of capital 
punishment (usually a popular move) 
but thought hanging rather bcastl>. 
His solution would be to allow con¬ 


demned men to commit suicide by 
slashing their wrists with a razor blade 
or some other genteel method. 

Because all three by-clections are in 
l.dliour-held scats it is Mr Wilson who 
will be on a caning to nothing next 
week, but it would be foolish for the 
'I'ories to be jubilant about Labours 
discomfiture What seems clear in all 
three by-elcctioiis, as it was at Sutton 
and Clheam, is that the British people 
arc deepl> disillusioned with both 
major prditical parties. Labour's retreat 
on Europe and the I'ories' abandon¬ 
ment of a number of then policies (j^ut 
U) the public at the election), together 
with a senes of economic setbacks, ha\e 
produced a deep discnchaiitnicrit 

If the Liberals poll m CHicster-lc* 
Street as Gallujj predicts it will be a 
remarkable achievement considering 
they started from nothing ; and in 
Dundee East Ixith Labour and the 
Tories appear to be losing voters tt> 
the Liberals and the Scottish Nation¬ 
alists I'his disenchantment with the 
established politicians was strikingly 
coiihirned in an opinion poll conducted 
on behalf of the Law Society hy Mai- 
ket and Opinion Research (Inter¬ 
national), published on Wednesday 
'fhe poll showed that in the piihhc's 
impression o{ various professioiiul 
groups, MPs and estate agents were the 
least respected , in a fairly similar poll 
in the l.^nited States last year politicians 
and used car dealers brought up the 
rear It is true that politicians have 
never l>een one of the most populai 
gioups in society, hut at the moment 
they are in very low esteem The diffi¬ 
culty IS that at WeslniiiKstcr only a 
minority of MPs seem to be aware—01 
even rai*e \civ much—that then col¬ 
lective reputation has taken such a 
pounding. Both major jiarties would bi' 
wise to take these feelings to heart 
Irefore it is too late. 



Carrington the stealthy approach 


Defence 

Understatement 

As Secretaiv *»f Stale foi Dclence, 
Lotd Gainiii'toii nasig.iUs liis wav 
.Linong the Whitehall (UMent*^wiih the 
quiet asMiiiiiue of a siibiiiaime <0111- 
niander In lonuast, hiN piedecessor, 
Mr Denis Heale\, hanged and rallied 
around the place if he weie in 
C(»nimanil of a lank Mr Ilealev lulled 
to apjieiti dull [.Old Gainneton alinoNt 
seems to ie| *n e in being s(» His tourtli 
ilcfciue white jiaper (jiuhlished on 
W'cdnesdav a- Gmiul "jVijr) is entircK 
in kecjiing with this Nfiisihle hut 
undraiiiatit a])proa{ li 11 is not so 
much .1 statement oi intent as an 
administiali\r undei siari‘ineni, even 
thoueh It f(»resluid(»ws the spf-nding of 

ki.jh'pn .n im 7»-74 

iheie .ire a few sigi><- tluit the silli¬ 
ness about unilateral mir leai disarina- 
nienl is once again being revived msule 
the Labour paitv'. Hut that will he 
mm h more of an embar rassuiigii to 
Mi Wilson and Mr Healev than it 
will he to Mr Heath and Lmd Clar- 
rmglon, who are deternimed t(» nunn- 
tam Britain's nuclear deter rent But, 
hevond saving that iijean*^ of nnj>ioviiig 
the Polar IS submarines and niissdcs aie 
being ke])t under review'. Lord (-au.ng- 
ton lefuses to be drawn Mr Heath did 
not raise the issue with Mr Ni\<mi when 
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WOKING 


doubtful, that the airliner was ^ 
espionage. But this is State is 

excuses for the tra^'oe jdstled into a 

The al>out the use of 

qI ewH.! jump-jft aircraft at sea ofl the 
iiit’ht deck of a tlirrnit^h-dec k ciuiser. 
The order for the hist of these cruiseis 
will be placed within a moiuh tn so, 
and the densKni about the seaborne 
Hamers—^wlnrli i-* more hknls to l>e in 
their fasoiii than not--will be taken 
this suinniet. 

The RAF is ste-jilical about the value 
of Hameis at sea, not least, it can be 
assumed, because with llie multi-role 
combat aiicraft on the horizon its 
share of the defence vote is on the rise. 
The RAF was criticised—just a shade 
loo harshly—for the length of its sup¬ 
porting tail in a Conservative party 
pamphlet* puldished last week But now 
a major review of the RAF\ manpower 
and support recjuircments has been 
initiated It is hoped that as a result 
enough men and inones will be saved 
to cover the cost of bringing tlie extra 
sc|uadions of Jaguai, Buccaneet and 
Nimiod aircraft into service. It is in 
this direction of inoie eihe lent inanage- 
inent, lalliei than in the .slashing cuts 
in spending and sudden reversals of 
polirs whicli cliaiac tensed Mr Healey's 
term of office, that Lord dairington is 
making hit mark 

*In l)«lrinr of FVai I Con\rfvative Pohfitai 
CVrifre 2'ip 

London planning 

It's that motorway 
box again _ 

I'he (iovernment has .iccepted in prin- 
cijile the mam recommendation of the 
I.avfield inquiry which examined the 
(ireater London Devclojimeni Plan 
that the inner ring motorway should 
be built 1 he immediate political eflect 
IS to make it more likely that Labour, 
which IS against the proposal, will win 
the Cheater 7 oiidon Ccmncil election 
111 A])ril 'Vhe decision by the inquiry 
panel, headed hv Mi Frank Layheld, 
QC, was a surprise It had sat on 2;^7 
.separate days, sjiread over two years, 
hearing objections to the plan and 
quizzing the CiLC., and the stnuigest 
objections were to the so-called 
motorway Ik)x, centrepiece of the 
counciFs plan 

Considering the length of time spent 
on the inquirs' and the estimated £im 
it cost, the public deserved a l>ettcr 
analysis of the transport problems than 
it^ittttt been given. The panel seems 


to have been overwhelmed by the 
learned evidence it received from either 
side "Jlie most contentious part is, 
naturally, the motorway proposals The 
pane] dropped, fairly summarily, the 
one with least opposition, the outer 
ringway, although traflic congestion is 
expectecl to spread to tfic suburbs, and 
these areas are least easily .served by 
public transjM^rt Inside the city it 
decided that, in view of the £s 2 bil¬ 
lion cost, London could do with one 
ringway, instead of two, and opted for 
the inner and most controversial one 
It reckons that partly by reducing it 
from dual four-lane to dual three-lane, 
the cost can l)e cut by a third, which 
IS fair enough But it also argues that, 
by reducing the number of motorways, 
tfie use of what is left will be increased. 
Since the inner motorway was expected 
to be over-utilised anyway, this seems 
unlikely 

'Fhere is little doubt that, in con¬ 
junction w'ltli further traffic restraint 
measures, an inner motorway would 
have environmental advantages, not to 
mention those to the users Lives would 
be saved, because motorways are incom¬ 
parably safer than city streets , pollu¬ 
tion and noise would be cut, because 
these are worse when there is a lot 
of stopping and starting ; and many 
lorries would be removed from ordinary 
roads But what price is this worth ^ 
On the (jLC's estimate, the return on 
capital of the inner motorway was 
only 4 per cent, and since then the 
[>rice of land has soared. 'I'he panel 
was unable to produce any revised 
estimate 'Fhe report fails to pay atten¬ 
tion to some of the ways in which the 


(iLC estimate might have been con¬ 
servative, sue h as by looking at whether 
tfie value of time is greater in central 
London than in the country as a whole. 
It also failed to look at suggestions for 
cutting the cost by aligning more 
motorway along under-utilhsed railway 
lines (see p 71). This is not good 
enough in view of the strength of the 
opposition Whether the roads are 
built Of not, they are only one part 
of the solution to London’s transport 
pn>blems I'he panel rightly recognises 
that other price measures, besides park¬ 
ing controls, will be needed to limit 
coiigesiiuii to an acceptable level, but 
failed to argue strongly enough to 
convince the (government fully. 

As for public transport, it got the 
wrong end of the stick, falling for the 
rail lobby and fading to appreciate 
that the buoyancy of demand on the 
underground, compared with buses, is 
only because the buses do not provide 
the express services that, for example, 
motorways would make possible 
(again, see p 71) Overall, it failed to 
appreciate the dominance of speed in 
persuading peojjle to use public trans¬ 
port (as proved in countless studies^ 
Apparently, the Government has not 
got the message either. Mr Rippon's 
statement accepted the panel’s plea 
that public transport should be “reli¬ 
able, convenient and comfortable,” 
without mentioning speed. Lastly, the 
panel admitted it had not really investi¬ 
gated the merits of the proposals for 
public transport investment (which the 
GLC has not done either). They merit 
an inquiry of their own. 

The panel says some rude things 



















believe that tradition and technology can go together 
to make flying the pleasure it should be 
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For most airlines, 
tradition and technoloG:y are a 
most unlikely combination For 
JAL it’s a way of life. Come aboard 
our 747 Garden Jets, and you’ll see why. 

Inside is featured one of oui country’s 
most beauriful expressions - the Japanese garden. 
In itself, It’s our age-old art of seeking .serenity 
through the order of shapes and forms 

And in the interior of our 747 Garden Jets, 
just such an atmosphere has been created. 

For example, in each of its four gardens - Maple, 
Pine, Wild Orange and Wisteria - the mood is 
niade from an elegant harmony of colours and 
designs. And you’ll find this everywhere - from 



sake cups to suizzle sticks 
But above all. it’s personified m 
our ow n ver\ special hostesses 
in kimono. Their gentle hospitality 
and instinctive awareness of your every 
need are the heritage of a thousand years of 
deference to guests 

With them, in fact, you’ll be flying in the 
biggest and most advanced airliner ever made. 
Pampered in luxur\ at almost the speed of sound. 
From April, you can enjoy these two worlds of 
experience that JAL ean offer, on the only direct 
747 service v v JUR UNKS 

toTpan" "" 




The helpful bank is part of the local 
scene in over 30 lands. 
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about the vague and unrealistic nature 
of many of the CiLCl’s other aims—on 
population, employment, and housiriji^. 
It was no bad thing that in the course 
of the inquiry the GLC shifted ground 
on many issues ; indeed, one thing 
planners have learned as a result is 
that “ strategic " planning must evolve 
continually. But that does not excuse 
the afjparently sloppy nature of some 
of the CO incil's homework, for which 
It i«i duly taken to task in the report 


ContemM 


Stop-gap 

judgment 


'I'he luling on the law of contempt 
given last Fridav hy the Mastci of 
the Rolls, Iiord Denning, on the appeal 
by the Sunday Times against the 
injunction lesirainiiig them from jnih- 
hshing an article on the thalidomide 
tragedy is, while impoitant, unlikely 
to find a place in history The inter¬ 
departmental committee under Lord 
Justice Pliilhinoie (who was, incideiii- 
ally, sitting with Lfird Denning and 
concurred m his judgment) is expected 
to report in the next few' months, and 
it will be surpiising if it docs not jiio- 
pose some rather clearer iclaxaiions of 
the excessive and unc'citain jntihihi- 
tions (»n newspaper comment 

'riie judgment was, in it** effect, cpnle 
radical though it is a little diflicult 
to uncovei its roots in existing law and 
still harder to extract some general 
implications I'he nqunction was lifted 
because it was decided that the litiga¬ 
tion imcjlvcd was “dormant," and h.id 
been so for three or four \ears ; but 
also, and more oddly, that “ the court 
would balance the public interest 
against the possibility of prejutlice Xn 
pending litigation " That combination 
hardly leayes journalists much surei 
about the limits of their freedom of 
comment. 

The intention plainly i.s that indi¬ 
viduals or companies should not he 
able to stifle criticism for years merely 
by slapping down a writ on which no 
further action is ever taken fthough 
of course in this case the wTils w-ere 
issued nut by Distillers hut bv the 
parents). But when does litigation 
become dormant ? Again, it is not 
pressure, argued their lordships, that 
constitutes contempt, but “ unfair ” 
pressure. “ No doubt," said Lord Den¬ 
ning, “ the article was intended to 
bring pressure to bear on Distilleis to 
increase their offer, but that pressure 
was legitimate.” It is not blindingly 


obvious where the hordei Ix^tween fair 
and uiifaii pressure lies. 

A inemoiundum of evidciue suh- 
mitted to the F^hilhmore committee 
bv the Societv of Clonse-rvative Law- 
yeis suggested tliai c'omnient shoulil 
be quite uiucstiiclcd (except l»v the 
ordinary laws nf libel) uiuil a case 
is set down foi tiial This is a good 
staiting-point that the comiinltee nuw 
well adf)pt 'The iuU*»* th.it govern dis¬ 
cussion in llie House of (loinnions 
which has heeii allowed on tlie 
thalidomide cases, a which tlieu 

loidships found HI favinii ot liftinc 
llie iiipmclion —gives this jinuline 
significance At the saine lime, as I ord 
Justice Siarman p*unted «iu1 last 
Friday, MPs had m one lespcct 
imposed greater irstiictioiis f)ii iheui- 
sclves ih.in the law imposed on news¬ 
papers 'Fhe soled committee which 
lepoited 111 lecoinmended ifiat 

no comment at .ill shcnild he alhuved 
in Pailiament after a ca.se had heen 
set down for trial, whereas the courts, 
even .olter this point, still have to con¬ 
sider wliether comments caused a re.il 
and substantial degree of prejudice to 
the niitconie ot the case Jcnirnalists 
w'ould do well to exchange this 
decidedlv duhious adv.mtage foi a 
deal fieccloni of discussion in the* long 
months oi even vc-ars nf pieliminatv 
moves by litigants 

It has also been arguecl, however, 
that the law' of contem])t should ho 
aholished ontireK foi civil cases--.it 
least foi the vast ma|f>Mtv of ilioso 
that do Tint involve a jurv - letaining 
penaltH's «inlv for “ contempt in tlio 
face of the c’ourt " a.id ah«i c reating 
something akin to the law i>f cnnnnal 
Iihcd as a minim.il pioiedmn for the 
bench But if the parties to tlic case 
need no further ]jrotoction than that 
providcxl h' the hhel laws there is one 
last catogoiv of poisons wln» dti jxMh.qrs 
need special protection witnesses, who 



Denning * oressure can be fair 


c'Jin also fiiid themselves under jiies- 
sure fiom )>tess c ainpaigiis If all 01 
even most of the povveis to sfdle tom- 
ment possessed h\ htigauis are 
aholished, pethafis the Atioinev- 
< Iener.il should still laki* witnesses 
iiiidei his wing, along with the 
dotc'iidants m critniiial r.ives. 

7av credits _ 

Solomon wanted 

'('he Imleous i (»inple\itM*s of the 
(Icxisjon to ht tiikni hv Paihament on 
the (livMon ol I hil(l ciediti between 
liusli.iijii .end w'le n iist he ofL'iiinmir tti 
'•111k in In tlu* -olo» ’ cimiiniUee that has 
heoii set up to h'mow Mr Barhci lax- 
iioiiil jJitrpnsaK, aito! ir.uliii'J the 
niomoianduni ^uhinittr li to it h\ the 
iiitoidcpiiitnienl.d slmlv 'nup n( iivil 
soivanls \(i( 1 a poor si.m rhe ( n»\et n- 
inoMi must at I.ot h.Af “Ui (cfvh'd m 
loiiMtiiing tlio woMion'. iM''.nii''.itions 
(hat it cfoos not jnnpciM* in aholish 
f.iindv allow .Hues without giviio: 
nvaheus anvthni'j in thou ))l.iiO lh.it 
was a haie si,nied hv the ori un.d green 
p.ipoi, which 111 Its ac.idomu wav dis- 
I usseci iho thico dioiies of paviio* all 
r ledils to (ho father, all Im the nifilhet, 
o] doMsui*' s'lTiio kind of '^pli' Bill what 
this inomor.nicliiin iloo'^ '^liow, with 
ilepiossing (l.uilv IS iho di^aiKant.ige- 
of nil sohitii>ns 

III p.nlKul.ir, It spells tiut tlio heavv 
administraiive (nst^ of juving 1 lodits to 
all molhor'‘ 1 his wnid»l (osi about 
hipn a v(*ar iiioie than paMiiu all 
(iod)t«‘ to tiio fiitiior But it does iM»t 
l.iko into account the costs tli.it will ho 
linrne hv (ho liudi.iiidN' emplii\eis, who 
would have to o|iorate tlio pavnauil of 
diild iiodits If all the r reifits wore 
|)aid tf) the niothei, eitiplnvets would 
moroK have lo 1 nnsider tvvo basic 
r.iU's fur the iii.itrU'rl .oid the iin- 
inairieti I'ln ladwal ^ohuinn sooiiis to 
liavo hocMi iiiled out hv what has 
heciime a sine ipia laai of the pin- 
pn-als rii.it no onr s|.i,uld he made 
vMirsr- of! hv then nilindncfHm The 
aiL'iiTiiont IS ii(»w (OIK enii.iterl on 
vvliether tin* niothei shoulrl «>ot sruiie- 
ihni'.: for each c liild, o* onlv for sociinif 
.iiicl sul)sec|uerit ones a^ at fiM'sent 

Wiiious wavs of allocating the 
ciedils foi second and subsequent 
cliildien have heen diM ussed one is 
expounded in ilie siiuK 'iriKip’s 
incinoTanchim for the hiM lime This 
IS to |)a\ the fust iiodil to tl\e fatliei 
and sjjht the lesi ch|u:i11v , which merely 
serves to highlnjlit the arhitiarmess of 
not splitting the liist The cmiiinittee 
must .accept that it should make the 



T2 

ta\-ric<lit srhenip an ini|)n'vrnipni on 
fhe Famih allowance si heme hv pavme 
credit to all mothers. Hut theie is a 
saving It could suj;'i;est that js haidlv 
hinte(i at in the memorandum, hv 
allowing wises t<» waive their n£?ht to 
credits if they would rather the\ were 
simply used to «)fl’'et then hushaiids' 
tax: 

Most distussioh of the scheme 
ii»iu)ies die fait dial wlial the icupieiits 
w'dl noiK r IS iu>T ihf ifienietiral level 
of then (ledit, hut the amount tliat is 
artuullv handed over. Anv simple 
division of henehts will mean that in 
low ini orne (ariiilies the husband always 
yeicives nioii* than the wile. If she is 
eainini.* too tand the 1^71 census 
showed that even amont’ tmtnerl 
women ai»ed nearlv half of ihein 

were “ ei ononiicallv active”), the 
distmrtion inav be even inoie maiked 
'The solutioii alicadv pio])osed in The 
h< tniomiit, to split the surplus of iiedit 
ovei tu\ e(|uallv between husband and 
wife, wouhl be i oiiijilicated to adminis¬ 
ter, but it w'oulil be fair aiul would save 
the adiTuiiisti.itive costs of makini< pay¬ 
ment^ to all those mothers of families 
above the ia\ thieshold. 

There is r»ne major firobhnn nnr)l\ed 
in paviiiL' anv credits to tlic wife, winch 
the ijieiiioiaiuium fairJ\ and ontiinallv 
points out It would make it practically 
essential tfi.it the child uedit was a 
univers,.d henelil, jiavahle to all llio'^e 
who would otherw.si* he outside the 
tax-credit svstein Otherwise, the slate 
w'oulcl fieijuenlK he m the j)osition of 
withdtavvint: benefit |ust when the wife 
needed lu'lj) most —w'hen her luishand 
went into prison, foi exainjih*. 

Professional quahfica{ion\ _ 

European barter 

'I'he l'niver'*H\ firanis Cloininittee, 
usualK a niodei of claritv in its 
e\|josiiion of ioinj)le\ arrani»eiiienis, 
has Slid limbed to i omrnissmnese This 
week. It luiulatei! a pa|H*i on the free¬ 
dom of inoxi'iiifii' and lecoi^nition of 
cpiahlications of piofe'-sional ]ieople in 
till- KFC winih !s ail iinpiwtant but 
hideousK obsiuu' surnniaiv of the 
extremely neiessai\ wnik beiiiL' put in 
by a committee umiei die rhaii maii*‘hip 
of the Depaitrneiit of Fjduiatiou .md 
by the European i oiiiiinssioii\ own 
.stud\ t(roiip 

'File arnumenl i»\ei the ^ttUuIard^ foi 
the mutual leco^nition of inedu'al 
qualihcatJons has alieacU leieived a 
i?ood deal of attention ; it also seems, 
uiifortunateh, to set i pattern for other 
negotiations. Last November, however, 


BRITAIN 

uri EEC' working party did conclude 
that the criteria for defining die direc¬ 
tives .should be made more flexible, and 
that It would be necessary to exclude 
fiom future drafts any indication of 
minimum hours to he devoted to any 
particular subject 111 a course of train- 
iriu^ , it j.s piccist-lv the emphasis on lime, 
rather than cjualitv, that the Hntish 
have found fault with in the directive 
on doctors. 'Fhe (■overnineiit appears 
to have inacie similar ciiticisnis of the 
proposals for dentists , it has not yet 
published a fcirmal submission on the 
proposals for vets ; l)ut it is apparently 
arguing tliat the standards proposed 
for opticians are w'eH below Tainted 
Kingdom rcc|iiiremenls. 

'Fheic appears to be some contusion 
about wliidi articles of the 'I'reatv of 
Rome refer to engineers and architects , 
negotiations on clueclives seem, any¬ 
way, not to have jriogiessed so far, 
thougli enmneers appatentlv have a use¬ 
ful international liaison committee 
alreaclv set up, whose membership is 
not conhnecJ to the EEC I Nor has the 
Vniled Kingdom submitted a leasoned 
lasc against the proi>osed directiv'es for 
<iccountants , but it apjiears that jiro- 
posals for auditors' cjualihcations would 
actually discpialifv tw'o-thirds of the 
pr'esenl chartered and eertifiecj 
accountants m Britain and Ireland 
from carrying out statutory audits 

'riie protilem is that most of the 
(|ualifications for entiv to various jrro- 
fessions have grown up hapha/aiilK , 
It IS a matter of chain e and of definition 
wliether practical experience is an 
essential liefoie membership is gianted 
III this pndession and that coiiniiv. The 
negotiators lia\e to dci icle not onl\ what 
IS .'|ualitati\el\ e(]ui\alent to what, but 
how iiiueh ]iracliial expeiienre should 
be ie(|iiiied and whether it is done 
wilhin tiaimnL* 01 as a full member of 
a professuMi riie mcMtable imjiression 
IS of a barieimg ol lestrietive practices 

Mental hospitals 

No asylum? 

Must reports of inr|uines into hospitals 
ior the mentallv ill and the mentally 
handica]i[)ed have called attention to 
iiulilierericp dxul apathv on the part 
ol sen 101 doctors It is rare for 
dviKiriiism and enthusiasm to be singled 
out as the cause of complaints , vet this 
Is the burden of the rej^rrl* on piar- 
ticcs in some wards at Napsburv 
Hospital, near St Albans. 

Most of the complaints about Naps- 

*HMSO K.p 
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bury referred to two wards only, the 
responsibility of a consultant, Di R D. 
Scott, who has devoted much time to 
the study of schizophrenia His main 
concern has been to prevent younger 
schizophienu's from Irecoming long¬ 
term patients, and his method of treat¬ 
ing them was based on the belief that 
they should be returned to their fami¬ 
lies as soon as possible. In Us turn this 
policv meant that the families had to 
be involved in the tieatment, that the 
patients had to take hack the lesponsi- 
bilities the\ shed on enteiing hospital, 
and that nursing care was gradually 
w'lihdrawn. Patients have to learn to 
face reality, and if as a result of the 
transfer nt responsibilitv to them from 
the stafi' the w'ard becomes duly, that 
IS ]ust too bad—a duty, disorganised 
house is one of the realities <jf life. 

Hut a duty, disorganised w.ird does 
not exactlv endear a hospital to rela¬ 
tives, the public, or indeed to stafl' not 
involved in this form of tieatment 'Fhe 
team investigating the wards finds that 
Dt Scott pursued his rnelhods far too 
iiiHexiblv and luthlcssly and with 
iiiexpeiicnc*ed stall Male patients w^eie 
discharged with nowhere to go and 
were found living rough in the hospital 
grounds Morecwoi, for the past veai‘, 
after the radical reorganisation of 
Napsbur^'s clinical adnimistration, his 
sphere of aclion has been iiansteired 
from the hospital to the comrnunitv . 
and the rcjiort exfnesses the fear that 
the same jnecipiiale changes, and 
inflexible attitudes, m the managemenl 
of Dr Scott's jiatients in hospital are 
being applied to patients outside to 
prevent iherii from being admitted. 

The report is important berau.se its 
findings are ajiplirable to (»thcr mental 
hos])iials \ sociological approach to 
psvi'hiatzv, particularly to the treat¬ 
ment of sc hi/of)hrenia, has Iwen gain¬ 
ing ground, and one of its conse- 
<|uences is that patients who do not fit 
Ill with the theories, or cannot adapt 
theniselv'cs to the methods derived 
fr^oin them, are iiiihlesslv discharged 
L’'nfoitunatelv, this trend coincides 
with fhe official aim of running down 
the mental hospitals and concentrating 
tieatment in psychiatiic units in 
general hospitals and in the coni- 
inunitv It would certainly he a pitV 
if the net eflett of li'v'ing to treat 
most jiaticnts outside the mental hos¬ 
pitals weie to turn these from 
asylums into dumps for the old and 
the unacc:eptable, and to induce hi 
other doctors and nurses the same kind 
of “ blind spot" to di.stress and 
anxiety as was at times characteristic 
of Dr Scott's staff 
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private room. At time*; convenient 
to them-and to your business 
Think what this means m peaie 
of mind ior your staff. And to you 
in good will. At a very reasonable 
cost to your Company 
Group cover 
tailored to your needs. 

An employei paid Group is not 
the only kind you can form BUPA 
also gives you the choice of 
forming Grou|)s where employer 
and employee shaie the cost 
equally, o» where the employee 
pays aM 

BUPA, in fact, will tailor cover to 
meet your particular needs Always 
on generous discount teims - 
ranging from 20% to ni% 
dependent on the type of BUPA 
Group you choose 
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Over 12,000 companies 
can't be wrong. 

You'll be m good companv'vhen 
you join a BUF*A Group CMt I2,(XXJ 
good companies, in lac l that's the 
number ot BUPA Statf (itoups 
today And it int hides ^J7 oi 
Britain's top ICX) companies lliL'y 
can't all be wrong 

These arc some business-likc 
leasons lor loiming a BUPA Gioup. 
Complete and return the coupon, 
and we'll tell you more 

“ I /J.i.f/ (. nonnall\ vluffb^v 

Uu I orn/nny 

BUPA 

Your best way to budget 
for private medical care 


Good staff are hard to find, hard 
to keep. So it's worth doing 
everything you can to look after 
them 

One very useful step is to form a 
BUPA employer paid* Group Then 
you can ensure that the key-men in 
your Company - whercvei they 
may be, in management, 
administration or on the factory 
floor - have all the advantages of 
private medical care prompt 
treatment, choice of specialist, a 

If Ian Gillies 
is worth kseping, 
h^s worth 
keeping well. 
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w ith lo^yi) llec:orTllnf^ nn evu inr)if» impor Wg hcive offices in the world's major bank- 

l.jni intorniiLioriHl money ccntrr, ihr Indjotrial ing centers All staffed with thoroughly experi- 

biink of Japan (KOGIN^ finds m an tj^cel- enced experts And our miimaie business rela- 

irni position to b(? of‘ic'vice As Jiipan's largi*st tionships with Japan's great industries since 

(with loifil I'l'^setsof $1^ billiOn) and oldest long 1902 give IBJ in-depth knowledge o^ this most 

KMin t'lidil hank, IBJ has a unique rapacity for vital market So when you do business with 

f'jniUvi'’'] with the ever cfianging airnuspherc; Japan speak to IBJ 
!)t It-via . flanking spheio 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Oftii f 1 1 'Tiip 11 ^ i.hnnit' Chuo-ku lokyci TpIpx J 27325 
Loi.dcFi Brnnrh Jii Kirvi Slieet. London. hC?V BHU. tngland 
Npw York Agency Oiifi Wall Street, New York N Y 10005, USA 
Other Ovpi^ojs Offirps runkturi Mam. Sydney & Singapore 
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THEWORLD 


International Report 


Is this really what France's 
election is all about? 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

France will not get a left-wing goveni- 
ment. Not, at least, while President 
Pompidou remains in office That is 
the one clear message to emerge from 
a fog of constitutional argument that 
IS confusing the French votei, not to 
say the real issues, in the run-up to 
the parliamentary elections on March 
4th and 11 th 

The fog set in on February 8th when 
the president declared on ttfevision 
‘'Don’t count on me to deny every¬ 
thing 1 believe in ” In context, not 
least the context of his past statements, 
this was plain enough M. Pompidou 
will not call on M. Georges Marchais 
or M. Francois Mitterrand to form a 
government even if the united left 
wins an absolute majority in the new 
national assembly. But what will he 
do ^ The answer to that will decide 
how big a constitutional crisis might 
be threatening 

M. Pompidou has consistently 
refused to say hew a clash between a 
right-wing president and a left-wing 
assembly—to which the government is 
constitutionally responsible—would be 
resolved. The constitution (see next 
page) doesn’t say either. And last 
weekend’s statement by the prime 
minister, M Pierre Messmer, that 
“ universal suffrage will decide ” pro¬ 
vided only more questions 

M. Messmer’s oratory could mean a 
dissolution of the new assembly, and 
a new election on this single issue 
But this seems unlikely - as M 
Marchais, the Communist leader, 
promptly replied, the people would 
have given their decision already on 
that point, and there is no obcious 
reason to think that they would 
change their minds It could mean a 
referendum on some constitutional 
question framed by M. Pompidou. Or, 
and this seems the most probable, it 
could mean M. Pompidou s resignation 


followed by a presidential election in 
which he would stand again In such 
an election, M Pompidou would cer¬ 
tainly pick up many of the votes now 
going to the centrist opposition He 
would also have the advantage ot 
presenting his own well-known figure, 
rathei than lieing represented by the 
tainted or faceless collection of his 
gaullist followers 

The issue may never arise the polls 
have been indicating some swing back 
to the government. It is still trailing 
behind the left, but now, even more 
than two weeks ago, the figures suggest 
that it will be possible for the con¬ 
servatives to form another govern¬ 
ment with the support of the centre 
Reformists, who at present count 
themselves pan of the opposition 

Why this has liappened, if it has, is 
far from clear M. Poinjndou's lejei- 
tion of the easy wav out oflered by 
the Communi.st-Socialist front—it 
should hold the jiow’cr, while he sits 
in the Elvsee—would hardly seem to 
account for the sw'ing Tiench \oiers, 
after all, rejected die “me' or ihaos' 
argument when it was presentccl in far 
more brutal form by General de (laullc 
in iqbq 

M. Pompidou’s vigorous intervention 
in the cunipiaign ought, it seeIn^, td 
have antagonised votcis a larm* 
majority of Fienchincn tell the opinion 
pollsters that, contrary to constitu¬ 
tional theory, they think the jiiesidciu 
should remain above the electoral 
battle Nor has the mud slung at the 
regime lessened fresh and documented 
additions to the catalogue of scandal 
afjpeared this month. Possibly the tiue 
eKplaziatioii, always supposing the polls 
are correct, is not French but inter¬ 
national ■ the worldwide monetary 
disoidei may have si ggested to many 
Frenchmen, howcvei little they can 
tell an SDR from an EEC unit of 


ac'coiint, that thi.s is no time to be 
changing pilots 

But the whole constitutional fuss has 
had one great adviintage for the 
gaiillists The issue -a jircsident at odds 
with his pailiament -is a genuine one, 
and there me ii(»t lacking ]teop1e who 
sav that the only answei is for Fiance 
to go over to an overtiv prt*sidcntial 
form of goveiiiinent cm the American 



Le President Daniorin Le Cmard cnchalnS 
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jjattr*rn hat it is not the issue this 
election was thought to ^>e aFxiut, 
winch IS the record and piomises of the 
ruling parties and their left-wing iivals 
On that count, M Pompidou's fi lends 
were doing prettv badU 'riiey may lie 
giateiul that the lefi lus st) clweifully 
darted up the blind allev M F^impidou 
obligingly showetl to them 

Next tango 
in Paris? _ 

Napoleon said tiiat a constitution 
should he slioit and obscure Well, the 
coii'ititutKwi of the Fifth Republic is 
olistuie, iinvwav, on the subject that 
could snail up this election Article 8 
gives the fiirsidcnt sole power to 
ajipoirit the prime niiriister. lUit article 
[\ states that “ national sovereignty 
belongs to the people, w'iio exercise it 
til rough then representatives 

That makes it sound clear enough 
Hipreme jjower lies with the voters 
But the same article goes on to sav that 
“ no section of the people and no 
individual iiia\ claim to exercise 
I soveieigritv] '* Does a majority in par¬ 
liament (Oiisisting of left-wing defiuties 
constitute such a section ? And is the 
jiresident just an ordiriary individual 
111 die exerci.se of Ins powrrs, or can he 
claim to exercise sovereignly at certain 
times ’ 

C'.onceining the president’s powers 
the constilution is “ grandiloquent, hut 
vague," in the words of one authority 
The president undoubtedly has the 
power to dissolve the assembly and call 
for fresh elections But he can dissolve 
only once in 12 montlis 

He Is also enipowered, under the 
uiii(]iie article j 6, to take the 
iiieiiMues required i)y the circum¬ 
stances" when there is a .serious 
threat to the m.stitutions of the 
repuhhe. But nothing is said alioiit 
what tiie president can, or should, do 
tun e the emergency powers are 
invoked 

China _ 

The best yet _ 

China and the I'nited State.s have 
founti a wvv lounti the recognition 
problem Thev will .set up ■“ liaison 
offices" in each other's capitals T'hev 
w'lll also ex'jiancl trade with each otiier 
I'hesr results of Mr Kissinger's latest 
talks in Peking were announced in a 
joint coniniiinique on Thursday 

Mr Kissinger's two-lioiir session 
with CTiaiirnan Mao last weekend 


Now / can talk as wall as swim 

had indicated that ins vnsit would bring 
le.sults. An audience with Mao i'- 
Chma’.s supreme accolade. Since the 
cultural iev<)lutiori it has been granted 
only to heads of state, with two 
exceptions—Mao’s old friend and bio¬ 
grapher, Mr Edgar Snow, and the 
French foreign minister, wlio could be 
legarded as a stand-in for the late 
President de (hiulle. 

'Fherc was no protocol to be satisfied 
in Mr Ki.ssinger’s ca.se. So the meeting 
w'lth Mao must have been arranged 
CMtiier to put a jjuhlic .seal on a iiighly 
saiisfactorv negotiation—signific anllv, 
the People’s DaiK carried two front 
page photograpiis of the occasion and 
Chinese television put it out on film— 
or to continue tlie substantive talks at 
tile iiigiiest level. And since Mr 
Kissinger's session with Mao was the 
longest on record, it is highly unlikely 
to have i>een ceremonial alone 

The Mao who w'as seen around tiie 
world this week, standing unassisted 
and gesticulating animatedly w'lth Mr 
Kissinger at midnight, was no feeble 
old man, for all his 79 vears. T'here has 
been no clearer demonstration since 
Ins epic swim .seven years ago that 
China's living myth is ahve and well. 

As a footnote to the visit, the mystery 
woman turned up again—the assistant 
foreign minister rumoured to be Mao’.s 
niece who .somehow gets included 111 the 
ciiairman's mo.st intimate gatherings 
when her bo$.ses and ranking comrades 
are nowhere to be seen. Who exactly is 
Miss Wang Hai-jung " 


Laos 

One-sided peace 

FROM OUR INDOCHINA CORRESPONDENT 

Vientiane 

Peace with honour is not the way that 
Prince Sou van na Phounia of Laos is 
likely to describe the ceasefire terms that 
he accepted on Wednesday I'hat agree¬ 
ment gave tlie communist Pathet Lao 
most of tiie things they wanted : a 
standstill ceasefire that gives two- 
thuds of the population to the govern¬ 
ment and two-thirds of the territory to 
the communists , an imposed political 
coalition in which they will have half 
the seats and the “ neutralists" and 
conservatives will .share the rest , and 
an end to the American honibmg. 

The Pathet Lao figure in the treaty 
as “ the Patriotic Force/’ and the 
government has its status reduced, to 
“ the Vientiane government.” There 
IS provision for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops within 60 days. But the 
communist side has not vet committed 
Itself to a t>metabl«* or any effective 
mechanism for withdrawing the North 
Vietnamese .regulars who are the 
muscle of their fighting force. 

It is not surprising that there is no 
dancing in the streets la Vientiane. 
Prince Souvanna had his work cut out 
to persuade the conservatives (who 
were given a third of the seats to them¬ 
selves in the disastrous 1962 Geneva- 
imposed coalition) that they had nu 
alternative but to acquiesce in the new 
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arrangements. Last weekend it seemed 
doubtful whether the ceasefire was 
actually to happen, after a storin\ 
cabinet scene in which some of Prince 
Souvanna's ministers reiecled the draft 
treaty The cabinet also re|ccted a later 
offer fioni Prince Souphannouvoim, 
the Pathet Lao leadei, to arraiiu;e a 
standstill ceasefire without couplmor u 
to a political settlement. 

It loukeJ as if Hanoi liad uri^ed the 
Pathet Lao to stop shootint* evt'n if a 
political settlement tailed to ^et off the 
(ground I'lie Hanoi novelnment niav 
not have wanted to walk in to the 
international coiiference that is sup¬ 
posed to start ill Pans on MondaN with 
the Laotian war hanninn .iroiind then 
necks. 'Ihe Americans seem to have felt 
the same way. Cerlainlx, tlie consei- 
\ati\es who appealed to the- Aineiican 
enibas«‘\ in \ leiitiaiie foi liackmn ni 
then lahiriet liatlle with Prince 
Somaima not no support from it 
'Tliev wTie evcnluallx ohlined to aice|a 
Prince Souvanna's ultiinatuin aftei lie 
had none ahead and initialled the treats 
on I'uesdas after notiii The coniinunists 
seem to come oil best in tliat treats 
I'he j>rin<e's consolation ])ji/e sva.s tlie 
anrcenieiil that he diould stay on as 
prune Miinistei« in a jieisoiial capacits 

Ariionn the issues that have still to 
be scjrtccl out is who is nomn to join the 
Ndtic>nal CcMisultative O'uiu il, which 
IS supposed to include re|>rpsentalivcs 
of the goseminent, the Pathet Lao and 
s(tme aclditional members noininated b\ 
each The council is suppe^sed to helj) 
the nf)vernnicnt to ornanise 
elections for a new asscmhls .\ftei 
tlic‘ elections, a “ noserninent of 
national union " on the lines of the 
pros’isional coalition wdl be set up 

For the niomciit, the issue before the 
suhcornnussions lornied to irripleiiieni 
the anreeiiient is how hip the coaiition 
goveinrnent should he, and who will net 
what iTiinistries. But the loiip-term 
future of Laos will depend on what the 
North Vietnamese decide to do with 
the troops they have stationed there. 
The old International Control CiOm 
mission is to be revived, but it will 
have no power to superv'ise a commu¬ 
nist withdrawal. 

Without their North \’ieinanjesc 
allies, the Pathet Lao would be much 
more vulnerable to a counter-attack. 
That IS one reason w'hs the \'ict- 
namese communists, althoupli they may 
have no particular wish to os’erthiow 
the V'ientiane government fwhich 
would bring them into direct conflict 
with the Thais), may try to linger on 
in the country that contains tlieir all- 
important supply lines to the south 


Ireland 

How and where 
they'll decide 
Lynch's fate 

hROM OUR DUBLIN CORRbSPONDENl 

“ If the V0I1M14 liad been «)ii the dav 
aflri Jack Lsiuh called the election, 
he wtnild lia\p von in a caiitc-r. Now 
il s neck and neck ti' the tinisliing pn^i " 
Tins \ie\\ f»f nest Wednesdass liisli 
i'ener.il elerlion. Mined b\ a I'liie (iael 
«»p'amsei, is v.iilelv shared Mr Lsii'li 
himself fi)ie».isis “a rlo^e contest" \ 
slalomaitf’ in tlie ILhl, w.ili mflepenclents 
and small jiariies holdini^ llie balance 
of pov*»"r, is a stioiiii possibil'itv. Neither 
the iiilm" parts, Fianna I^»I| fFl’), imr 
the opposing coalition of F'liie (iacl 
iF<i) and lialifuir espects' mote than a 
nam>w' Motors 


What has wrecked Mi Lvnrh's hopes 
of ecjualhng the 7", seat.s loui of 144) 
that Ills parts won in U|hci * Five 
former FF menibets ait tandme this 
time as independent.'' 01 Irish I’ltity 
< andidates. lliev mas take away 
f'liongh of the fiaru tiaviition.il s’inte 
to iioh It of one (ir tvM> seat" Some 
soter.s siiTipls waii't a change afiei 16 
seals of FF rule. Audi -the FH-liabour 
coalition has certainls won Mune 
sijppcMt foi 'Its ecoii'rniK jx^licies, par- 
I'tularlv for its jirornises to lemove 
Vat (Ml food and to rut rates. In u late 
dispiav c>f oiie-iipmariship Mi [.yiich 
announced on 'I hursdav plans to 
ahohsli all household r m^s and to 
ini lease pensions, welfare* benefits and 
(hilchen's allovsarues, 

Ireland's ss'slein of proportional 
lepieseiitation m.ikes “swing" c-alcu- 
iatioiis imhel|)ful 'I wo o! ihc* p 2 con- 
sbitueiicies contain five seat.s each , 
are four-seaters and uh aie three*- 
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.sealers. Voters ran mairk aU iBlie < andi- 
dates on their cntksti>luerK'y List in order 
rrf jjrefrrencc. 'I'he numil^er of \alid 
votas i'a*»t -IS divided hv 'die nurnliw of 
^0ats jilus 'I'his hgure, jjIiis tme, 

beeomns the “ t|Uotci'* re<jiiiMxl 'exrept 
in die i cMViti’tiienrv's la'^t se-ul) foi 
electioii. Anv ctimlid.Lle leaoliintj I'he 

qwnia IS elected llus votes, 

aibove iLw (ju(»ta, .iie llien jenji-strihuted 
to other (uiididates at coidiin* ito the 
next indifated It all the 

seaK aie imt vet filled hv this d'lstnlm- 
tifiri, tile lowest landidate is eliminated 
ixivd Ins \i»les are distrihuited to the 
rernaMiiinL’ < andidateis Eliininatuon and 
rfvl^tiilMitnn roTi-iiiiiieti until aM tlie 
seats ate filled. 

The Dublin (city and tounty) con- 
smtuenrie-k iiiav ]jrovide some of the 
closest (omests In North County 
Dublin, F'lanna Fail won two scats 111 
iqfMi, but one of iiLs depiitich leiiivd 
and one defwltxi. 'Fhe dfileutor, Mr 
Des Foley, may not be able to rotain 
Ills seat as an indeyiendent In South 
Counts Duiblin another fonner FF 
deput\ IS a candidate foi the new' Insli 
Unity party lie is Mi Kevnn Holand, 
who broke with FF in 1070 Fine (iael 
won the consequent hy-cleetioti and 
thus held all the three seats at the 
dissolution Ml 'V F O'FIim'ins, w'ho 
topped the poll in iqfrq, is not staiuhni' 
this \ear since he will be the F(J can¬ 
didate in the piesidcntial election in 
May , Fianna Fail should recover a 
seat here 

Dublin Soiitli Central, where the 
FF eonsLituency jiarly is split wude 
open, inii^ht see an FF seat lost to an 
F(v man ni independent. Anotliei 
FF seal is in dani'er m Dublin 
North F.a^t , the candidate^ there 
include one who lias chaiif^ed 
Ins name b\ deed poll (to y>et il.^ party 
and his conserAutiomst cause on to the 
\oiini> ])«ipei, which norrnalK -.diow's 
■onl\ names; K* Mr Sean D C-.hristian 
Democrat Dublin Ba\ Loftiis. In 
Dublin South Fast, T)r Noel Browne 
is Dui of the runiiiiii' this time , he has 
resii'ncd .ibt Labour party, dis- 

ajjpiuviiii: of the < oalilioii aiTanv*cmpnt 
wnh bine (iacl---which ma' well lake 
over his seat in Dublin South West, 
Mr Dec Ian (’osiciln. a jinuninent F<i 
'reformer, likek to suctcc-d in his 
bid to return to pohtics, )>ut the two 
FF seats .should he retained, althoimli 
one of them wil be a ch>\e run ihin^ 

Done^al-Leiti im I'eturned two FF 
deputies in icyb^, and its third Neat 
passed from Fine (iael 'to Fianna F«iil 
in iRWto^tieiit bv-elertion , now' bine 
CaelW almost iert«itii to levapture it. 
In Waterford an FF man frni the last 


seat in 1969 only 101 votes aihead of 
Labour. 'Fliiis time <the Laibour man, 
if he jiyets enough .second jirefe-rencc 
F(i voles, could ireveree die situation. 

Mr Neil Blaney, one of the xninnsters 
who were sacked ihy Mi Lynch in 1970 
■over the arms conspiiac*y allesE^ations, 
had headed the 1969 polil in N<»rth F^st 
l)oiv(*nai Now he is istandinig rthesre as 
an independent. He ha^ a oonsiderabdc 
peisnnai following, but unieiss he gets 
■in on the hnst count, he may lose his 
si*at altogether because he iis not likelv 
to j>ick up any transfers 

In Wflsi Ma\o, the tw'o leading FF 
contenders are Mr Moran, a former 
mmistei who -resigned m -Che arms 
scandal afterniatli, and Mr Leneghan, 
who luis Clime back ito the fold after 
being sus]>ended for voting against the 
irovenvnicnt Fine Caol muld take -two 
seats here, leaving the tv\o FF men to 
fight foi the third In La-oigbis-Oflaly, 
the iqbq result of ■tlu'ee FF seats and 
two FCi ones may be reversed. 

In Louth, FF's veteran Mr Frank 
Aiken, the f(»riner depiiU piomiei and 
foreign iimmster, w-ithdiew' just before 
nomination day, pniliably to be aval I- 
<ible if rec|uired as the FF candidate in 
the presidential electron. In 1909 he had 
got llie set.Olid highest number of first 
[>reference vole.s, ihul only juist managed 
to get the last scat at the fifth count 
'I'bis lime the ruling |>.irtv faces oppo¬ 
sition from 'two Lnsh Unity c'andicjates 
in a constituency that includes Dun¬ 
dalk, which has seen a lot of pro-IRA 
ac tivit\ in leceni years. 

Ilojies of FF gains are high in Sciutli 
■l'i|>poiar\, iri Fast Mayo, and in 
North Kerrs, where the outgoing 
I aboin deputy only just .sriaped home 
111 i()fK| wall 70 voles less iihan the 
quota, and in«iv imw' lose some votes 
tc) an Insli Iniitv candidate. And m 
North Fast (lork the luliiig pailv hopes 
to gain a third seal, leaving onl\ one to 
F'lne (iael, whose constituency party 
has been split Ia' inhghtirig 

.‘\ bitter conlest a expec led in 
Wicklow', where Mr I\iudge Brennan, 
who has been expelled fr’om the FF, 
will tr\ tt) letain his seat as an indepen¬ 
dent In Monaghan Mr Krskine 
(iliilders, the deputy jjreiiuei, scraped 
home in iqhq -short of the (yuoia and 
only ",17 votes ahead of his colleague, 
Mr Faddv Mooney. This time M-r 
Mooiicv was not accepted as an FF 
c and.dale ; he is standing as an 
independent, Iriii Mr Childers ougii-t to 
hold his seat, thus avoiding loss of 
face |usi before the presidential election 
11. which he mav in the end be the 
unwilling FF candidate. 



Germany 

The short-haired 
lads for Honecker 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Next week the five-month trial of Horst 
Mahler, sometime fa.shionable Berlin 
lawyer, more recently renowned urban 
guerrilla, will end in west Berlin's 
central criminal court Herr Mahler 
has been charged with founding and 
taking part in a criminal organisation 
ho.stile to the constitution and with 
“collective and grievous robbery,” 
notably including the canving out of 
three bank robberies m the space of 
sev'cii minutes 

During the trial the accused called 
as witnes.ses Andreas Baader and Ulrike 
Meinhof, both now in custody, whose 
anarchist group named itself the Red 
Army Faction (RAF) They look their 
chance to give the trial the semblance 
of a teach-in on future urban guerrilla 
tactics And when the prosecution 
demanded a 12-year prison sentence 
for Flcrr Mahler the former lawyei 
remained blankly impassive, but the 
student element at the back ol the 
court emitted unbelieving gasps and 
laughter as the “ hireling state pigs ” 
concluded their case. 

Already the elaborate ritual of 
organising demonstrations in support 
of Herr Mahler has begun. There are 
teach-ins on Mahler at the technical 
university, by permission of the presi¬ 
dent, and cyclostyled minutes of inter¬ 
minable meetings on who shall march 
with whom and who shall carry which 
banner saving what. Of a student body 
of some f)2,ooo in west Berlin as many 
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^AIjCAN 

Alcan Aluminium Limited 

Montreal, Canada 


Salient Features 


Year eoding 31 December 

1972 

I 97 « 

Sales of all aluminium products (torn ) 

1,451,500 

1,398,100 

Sales of fabricated products f torn ) 

859,400 

771,600 

Sales of fabricated products f miihims of U.S 5 1 

s 922 

N 821 

Gross revenues (wi/liom of U.S 

13529 

«i, 44 l 

Net income (milhom of U.S. *>) 

^ 61 2 

60.2 

Income per common share 

h I 78 

'' I 75 

Dividends per Lommon share 

N .80 

N LOO 

Capital expenditures (miHiomoJ l\S. §>) 

^ 129 

N 168 

As at 31 December 



'I'oial net assets (mtHwns of U S i* i 

N 2,370 

'*2,297 

I.ong-tcrm debt tmilfwm of U.S. 

s 798 

^ 740 

Common shareholders' equity 1 tmliwn\ of U.S > / 

s 849 

^ 816 

Book value per common share 

N 25 . 7 ^> 

"24 7« 

Number of common shares outstanding { mithomt 

32.95 

32.94 

Number of common shareholders 

63,595 

09,558 

Number of employees 

f> 1,600 

60,600 


hxiiacts from the 1972 Annual Kvpon bv Nathanael V l)jvis> (..hairman «tt ilu Hoard 
and Paul H Leman, President of the ('ompans 

Highlights and Summary of the Year 1972 


Alcan’s consolidated shipments of aluminium 
reached a record level of i,45i,5CX)tons. Shipments of 
fabricated products, at a new high of 859,4cx> tons, 
accounted for 59 per cent of the total. Building 
products and other end uses showed good gains, and 
fabncating gross profits were higher. 

The growth over 1971 in Alcan’s total shipments 
was, however, only 3.8",, due to a drop in ingot sales. 
Aluminium consumption in the non-communist 
world was higher by about 12 per cent. 

Under the pressure of excess world smelter 
capacity, sales prices, particularly for primary 
aluminium, continued to be unsatisfactory m 1972. 
Largely for this reason. Alcan’s pre-tax income was 
less than in 1971, but the lower incidence of income 
taxes aided in retaining net income at !!^6i 2 million. 


Like many ma)or pioduccrs, Alcan subsidiaiy 
and related companies held down their smelting 
operating rates where necessary to an average of about 
85 per cent of capacity for this year. Increases in 
consumption are expected again in 1973 but once 
more prices will be the determining tac*or in profits. 

All of Alcan’s fabricating operations expciienccd 
a better year in 1972, with improvement in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Europe, U.S A and other 
countries. The integrated Alcan company in Brazil 
had an outsiaiiding year 

Capital expenditures in 1972 were M29 million 
against a forecast of ^ 150 million at the outset of the 
year. Present estimates for 1973 million, 

with emphasis on raw materials and further 
integration of fabricating. 


slightly above 1971. 

iVorr Alt uniountM are tn U .S dollars and all quMintinr are in short lans oj pound* 

C iipiei uf the full Kepurt and Accounih divaitable aiiirily 1mm Alcan Aluminium Limiled. Alcan llouiie. 30 Rerkclev .Square. L«tiidoii WiX 61JP 
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In Perth a fantastic 
Sheraton Hotel opens Marchl 




The sparklinff Sheraton-Perth Ilot-el. In the 
h<*art (if the financial and commercial districts. 
Near all the major attractions. 15 minus's 
from the oc(*an and airport. 

Spectacular views of th(* Swan River, 

Kinjfs Park and the Darlinjr RanKcs.Swimming 
p(H>l and health club.Specialty restaurant. 

A lountfe, thn'e bars and excitin»r disco! In‘quo. 
(’■omph*t<* convention facilities. 

For rcser\’alions,in the United Kingdom,,jsk 
oina'ator for FREEFONE 2067. 

Or havt' your travel agent call, i i 




l^ierakxi-Pnth Hotel 

SHLKArON HOTEL S&MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF III 

PERTHW A.AUSTRALIA 
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as 15,000 could he classed as militants 
The difficulty is to distinf^uish between 
the maoists, stalinists, trotskyites and 
orthodox east German communists 
It IS the maoists who arc makini; the 
running on the Mahler case, probably 
because they are anxious to regain face 
after Chairman Mao's decision to 
co-operate with the Americans of all 
people But the most remarkable 
development in west Berlin's student 
politics IS the rise in the power and 
influence of the students who look to 
east Berlin Perhaps no more than 
1,000 in all, they arc a highly- 
disciplined bunch, tightly organised in 
cadres and with hair as short as any 
bank clerk M.mv of them visit east 
Berlin and cast Germany for political 
couises during the vacations Clearly, 
thev have no moie love for Herr 
Mahler's anarchism than has Herr 
Honeikei across the wall But, as one 
student put it, '' For us Mahler is a 
knife with which to np open the rot¬ 
tenness of flour geois society " 

The Free University campus in 
Dahlem looks a fiattlefield Faculty 
buildings arc daubed with slogan's 
I‘‘Nixon mas's murdtrei, Brandt his 
accoiiiplit'e ”) 'Fhe entrance halls are 
hung with handwritten manifestoes 
and e\h('i tatioris Here the “ long 
march through the institutions,” 111 
Rudi Dutschke's phrase, has largely 
taken place. I'hanks to the democratu 
system of “ co-dctermination,'' radicals 
have a tvso-thirds iiiajority on the fioaids 
of the departments of philosophy, 
social sciences, political science, 
(German studie^k and the fine arts, and 
can muster a simple majority in m\ 
other departments For this reason 
many teachers and students who want 
to get on with some work are leaving 
for west Crermanv Some radical 
students are also leaving Berlin to find 
new political targets in west Crermans 
the new university of Bremen is 
fasiiionable. 

Italy 

Who wants the 
hot seat ? 

FROM QUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signor Aridreotti’s government scort'd 
an unexpectedly decisive victor\ on 
Tuesday when the senate afiprnved 
the budget bv 152 votes to 

There were no defections all the 
Christian Democrat senators voted foi 
the government, together with the 
Liberals, Social Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans. The National Right voted 



ai'ainst it, as did the* Socialists and 
Guinrnuiusts Siiicf the ccntre-righl 
•iosernment h.is onlv three vote^ lo 
sjiare in the senate, it owes its nia|oiit\ 
of M to the absence of a large' niiiiiber 
of left-wing opposition senators. 

'I'his al)sent(*eisni vsas jirofiablv 
dehbeiate The Socialist and Com¬ 
munist leaders like to sav in ifieir 
Speeches iliat their first ob|ec t is to 
biing this government down at nine 
Hut neither jiarlv has pirpaied a 
slrateiiv for w'liai to do then 'Fhe 
Socialists, in particular, are deepK 
divided on wliethei thev should tiv 
to get straight hack into lioveinriieiic 
or plav It cool 'Fhe Christian 
Dernoc rats are holdiiiL' tfieii national 
longiess m M.iv and tlie probabilitv 
is diat ihe government will hold 
together, at least Liiitil then 

True, it has been defeated twice in 
parliament oit im)>ortarit a mend men t'-^ 
to Its lulls and a clcfcMt on the biiduet 
would li.ive been exceedmglv awkvxani 
-even though Signor Aiidreorti has 
said he will resign onlv if ihe govern¬ 
ment IS defeated on a vole of coiifi- 
denre As it is, the luidget vote* streng¬ 
thens the government, liut it does not 
reallv aliei the liasic situation 

Elaborate political manoeuvres are 
alicadv going on to replaee the govern- 
nieni bv some interim fonuaiioii lead¬ 
ing to the reviv'al of die eenlre-lefi 
coalition The possible leadeis are still 
tuggliiig for position A* present Signoi 
F.irifain. who holJ^ dial alliances 
entered into bv tin- ('hrisliaii Derno- 
riats are ” reversible,” is the favoniite 
prime minister of a future coalition 
But he Is an enigmatic rhaiacier wlio 
keeps his intentions well hidden -and 


since he is now one ot Italy's top-priee 
painters lie has a nice choice of 
c*a leers 

Desjnte Silmiot -\ndirotti s appeals 
to be |udged bv what lie does, his 
gov'ernment will nor stand (»r fall fiv 
Its record Italian ))olitics aie not like 
dnit (h)vernfnents stand 01 fall accoid- 
ing to the siijifiori vcon or i«)s( among 
the nine fac tioiis of the Christian 
Democratic paitv, which exist 111 a 
state ol perpetual motion Foi stabil- 
itv lead tightrope walking 

Even if this were not so, the govern¬ 
ment's lec'ojcJ IS not all that distm- 
guiJied It h.is lailc'd as vet to tackle 
any m.i)oi social lefoim Milan, with 
bodi universities c'losed, is m a slate of 
ai ademu ;iiiicl not onlv academic) 
chaos 'Fins ^ea^^ bndger shows rlic* 
biggest ilehi It 1.1 lol.il ot annind 
V! 4 ,V*om^ in the hisloiv of Italian 
hnance -althou'di il would not he fan 
to blame the jMeseni voMn’iinient foi 
lln^ 1 be ei onomv is said to l»e look¬ 
ing up, very tirmcilv, and this vear’s 
jilaiis Nup|)ose a 'jiowth rate ol pei 
lent Hnl piues an- expected to use 
bv lo-i*-, pel cent Ihe ec onoinu out¬ 
look. as much as anv thing eUe, makes 
the Soi lalisf ihaiv ol «jeiiing biu‘k 
to flower 

Greece 

All right then, 
be a soldier 

r-ROM OUR ATHENS CORRFSPONUtNT 

'ihe Creek le-girne is l,u iii" its most 
serious cli.dlenge liorn siudenis Its 
tougli real tion Ii.in driven in.utv nnivei- 
silv juotessojs to take the part of then 
stu^^enl^, In f has not damped the 
lervoLU of the pioiesier^ 

Fhe firote*-! started l.isi inonth wlien 
the New York InsliLiiie ot 'lichnologv 
ofrened a fnainh m Xthc-ns ancJ pio- 
posed to giant deg/ei- to local 
slud(-nts the- students ol the \tliens 
Folvtechnic walked out ol then classes 
'I Ins paitiriilai issue was liardlv 
i-xplo-'ive, f)ni dvnamile was juoMdecl 
l)v the piess fnibhcMiion ot a new 
educatiuii chaiter 'Ihe students 
iinmediatelv piotcsted that thev should 
fiave had a band m its drafting 1 hev 
also demanded the afiolition ot die 
icjbtt law on student disciphr^e, the 
cliMiiissal ol the retired generals who 
have fieeii appointed as * goveiiiiiieiit 
commisMoners ' to all umvc-rsiiies. and 
the leiiioval ol jiolice spies, knovMi as 
“ jdaiii clothes students,' Iroin the 
uiuversitv campuses 

The goveriinient foiesaw trouble and 
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acted with alacrity to prevent it The 
branch of the New York Institute was 
closed d<jwn and the minister ol educa¬ 
tion declared that the puhli.died dr ait 
charter was not the final tc-st. 'I'he 
students tVien demancJe<l tniaiantees 
that no foreign universitv would he 
allowed to operate' in (Iieece, and that 
they would he c'onsultcd on tlie educa¬ 
tion chartei 1 hese deinands were dis- 
renanled 1 he students’ answei was to 
Ket a call h>r si/jke action approved 
\)y in.iss riiec*tim’s, thus h’yjiassiiiy* their 
pro-t»<i\i*r nmerit union leadership Mo<l 
of the polvtec hnic's 4,000 students 
lesfioruleci 

I he iei;iine, perturl>ed hy this tech- 
iui|ue, le.'K'tecl promptly and harshly 
A decree was issued authorising* the 
niinisiei ol defence to laiicel the 
militi'irv service deferments of students 
who hoscolted their classes or incited 
others to cJf) so, and of those |Hiiiished 
hy the uiiiveiMties or courts I his 
oHcred the activists iht issue thev 
needed to stir u]) widei agitation A 
laiji'e protest ineetinii; was staged in 
the polytechnic on I’chruary 14th I'he 
police broke it up with such unexpeiled 
crudity tfial the senate, whose meinheis 
arc hardly unfnendlv to the t*ovcrn- 
merit, resmried in jirolesl 

'I'he minor court whith tried 11 
students chart';ed with iiisultme; the 
police w.'i> clearly so impressed hy the 
swollen faces and hlaick eyes in the 
dock that It released the lot—eiiijht on 
suspended senleiices and three on 
straight accpiittals 'I'he ijnverniiient, 
liowevei, did not formve the eii»ht on 
suspended sentence and tw*o of ihe 
three acc|uitled weir added to ifie list 
of 88 students already ordered to hn^uk 
off liieir studies and enlist at oiire 
'I'he iei»iine has displayed the weakness 
ol Its ground !»y rrsorlinp to the device 
of piihlishin^ a flood of spvmtaiic'ous 
ielet,u.iin'» from (jrt;ariisations and iiidi* 
victuals urjufinu; it to he louph on the 
*Tiiinontv of anarchist students*' who 
prexenl the loyal students fioni pursu- 
their studie*' And toii^li Mr Papa- 
doptilous and ins key men obviously 
intend to he 

Pakistan _ 

A fusion of feuds 

Politic'al lenipeis continue to rise in 
Pakistan aftei thiee of the countrv’s 
four proviiu'ial i»oveiiiors and twi» of its 
four provincial governments tumbled 
last week. At least two sepaiate lonH'cts 
arcinvolved in this crisis which eiupted 
after the discovery on Fchiuarv loih of 
M arms cache in the lrat|i embassy in 
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Islamabad One is the increasingly 
hitter disfintc between President Hhutto 
and the opj><)sitiuii National Aw'ami 
party. I’lie other is a feud between 
tribes and tribal leaders in llaluclii.stan 
'rcnsion IS hi((hest 111 Haluchistan, 
where an outbreak of tribal w'arfare 
last month was follctwed hv the sendini; 
in of federal troops and then hv the 
dismissal of the provnic lal leaders 'i'he 
ousted j^overnor, Mr Bi/enjo, and the 
former chief minislei, Mr Mciii^ah both 
members of the NAP, were officially 
changed only with “failing to carry out 
instructions” But the new goverm»r, 
Mr Bijgti, accused llieni of plotting 
secessKjii .ind linked them, hy implica¬ 
tion, with the gun-running rase 

Mr Bugti, who was treasurer of the 
NAP until a few months ago, is, like 
Mr Mengal, the sardar or chief of an 
important Baluclii tube. He and Mr 
Mengal were close friends until last 
year when Mr Mengal agreed to serve 
as chief minister under a lesser chief¬ 
tain, Mr Bizeiijo, as governor. Mr. 
Bugti, who liad hcjpcd to be governor 
himself, gradually turned against his 
former colleagues and found support 
aiiKing anti-NAP ]K)liiiriaiis. He had 
been uigiim the dismissal of the Balurhi- 
sian governmenl .since the tribal fight¬ 
ing in Lashela district last month, which 
he claimed was an eiTort by his former 
friends to “ wreak uncontrolled ven¬ 
geance on then opponents.’* Mr 
Mengal, c»n the other hand, insists that 
these distuibailees were fomented hy 
jieople like Mr Bugti “ 111 obvious 
collusion w'llli the central government ” 
111 order to get him and the NAP out. 

In the other NAP power base, the 
North West Fioiuier Province, there 
w'as no .such outbreak of violence, but 
President Bhutto dismissed its governor 
too last week, and the provincial 
government promptly resigned in 
piotcst 'I'he new governor, Mr Aslam 
Khan Khattak, is a member of the 
Qavvuin Moslem League, which had 
been supporting both Mr Bhutto's 
federal goveinmcnt and the provincial 


NAP-led coalition. 

'Fhe most prominent Frontier 
Provinc'e politician, the NAP leader, 
Mr Wall Khan, has accused Mr Bhutto 
of trying to impose one-party rule on 
the country and has warned him that, 
by sending troops into Baluchistan and 
the NWFP, he could provoke another 
conflict like the one that led to the 
birth of Bangladesh He and the 
president were headed for a fresh con- 
frontatum tins week as the constituent 
assrmhlv met to consider Mr Bhutto's 
draft constitution. Uiiiil this recent 
crisis, the kev issue of piovinial 
autonomy seemed to have been 
lesolvT'l and the NAP was fighting Mr 
Bhutto mainly over the powers of the 
presidciii and a provision preventing 
assemblymen fre^m changing parties in 
mic<-term. But Mr Wall Khan has told 
lejjorters that lie and his jiarty w'lll 
now seek strict safeguards !'» prevent 
the centre, fiom iinpusing its will on 
the provinces. He .said that, if Mr 
Bhutto rejects the opposituiii amend¬ 
ments and u.«es his pari lament a* v 
majority to ram the conslitutiOii 
through, “'I'hat will be the flashpoint 
We W'lll then go to the nation.” 

Canada _ 

Trudeau clears 
the hurdle 

FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 

An assistant to (Canada’s finance 
minister described Monday's budget in 
the appropriate language of die fair¬ 
ground ■ ” Everybody gains^ nobody 
loses.” (lertainly, in terms of the ruts 
in income taxes, sales taxes and import 
duties, and the increase in pensions, 
there were benefits for most Canadians. 
It cost the minister about $2,ouom in 
taxes forgone and in extra payments to 
pensioners and to the seven poorer pro¬ 
vinces , but Mr Turner could well 
afford It, lie implied, since the tax 
revenues flowing 111 .since the reforms 
made hy his j>rcdeces.sc»r, Mr Edgar 
Benson, have been larger than expected. 

T'he gain to Mr Trudeau’s govern¬ 
ment is a political one. There had been 
much speculation that the budget might 
bring down the minority Liberal govern¬ 
ment, because the 31 New Democratic 
members of parliament could never 
agree to all the proposed measures, and 
the 107 (lonscrvativcs would also find 
reasons for voting against the proposals 
the NDP disliked ; together they could 
defeat the Liberals, who were left 
with only 109 scats after the October 
election. But Mr 'Furncr avoided this 
pitfall h\ se[^rating fi'om the budget 
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EuropeanTJmds 

In the first week of 1973 ^ilonc more words were printed in 
the UK nrirdia alone about enlargement of tin £HC from six 
to nine members than are contained in the Bible and all the 
works of Shakespeare put together 

In face of this grim statistic, 11 is some comfort to know 
that EUROPEAN l^RENDS, pubUshed .iiuneriy, cuts 
rhiough the mass ol verbiage regularly pouied out concerning 
European integration Sifting the lelevant from die irrelevant, 

EUROPEAN TRENDS presents a concise, thoroughly- 
lesearchcd and unbiased analysis oi all key developments 
m the new Eiiiopean enviionment 

The Contents Page of the current issue, shown opposjie, 
denionsiraies how EUROPEAN TRENDS gets 10 the 
heart of die matter 


Backing up the regul.ir quaneily issues 

of EUROPEAN TRENDS is ns 
ANNUAL REEERENCE SUPPLEMENT, 

providing basic backgiound and lefeience 
information on Euiopean integration 
and the organisations which serve it 



An jiiiicij) subscnpiit)!! m l»>iii i^iuirinU issui^of MlRtll'LAN IRI^.NDS 
jikI the ANNEAL RFK'RtNCT SUIMM I-MLN I is Lzu (ES^n) 
Aiiiii.iii posu/;c‘ ^171 (US$0 (xiia if rc(|iiii(c1 
Single copies L6 (llS.$i 0p*i>tn>iu withoicUi plrasi 

D PlcMsi rntri siihstriplioii IZl Please siiul cuioni issue 

Kcmiliancc encItistJ L (S) 

Name of Siibsuibci 

Address 


Please send 
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Spencer House 27 St James's Place, lajiidon SWiA iNT 
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tlie one measure that was an anathema 
to the New Democ rats, and b\ 
adopting half a dcizen ideas wIikIi the 
oppcvsition leaders could riaiin to have 
fathered. After two meelinijs willi his 
party caucus, Mr David Lewis, the 
NDP leader, annciuiued that he would 
support the jnovernrnenl o\er the 
budget. 

The Clonservative leader, Mr Robert 
Stanfield, complained that the bud|u:et 
lacked aiiv tonsistenl jjoIhv designed 
to hr>ld down < onsuiiiei }>rices, ])ar- 
tic'jlailv of food, and said liis part\ 
would now look even irioie closeK at 
the leasil)djt\ of price controls Lhe 
lalierals believe that C^anadians arc un- 
convMKed of the rie-ed for any such 
controls But it is the uncinplovriienl 
hi^ure of nearly 7 [lei cent that 
must still perturb Mr Tut net mote than 
the fear of inflation 

When he presented his hist budt’et 
last May, he said his first priority was 
the ifeation of )obs , on Mrindav he 
had sadK to repeat that t!ie hist pur¬ 
pose of this budget was to reduce 
ujiciii)diiMnent Me hopes ti> create 
1^00,000 jobs in niaiiiK b\ 

makiiit; the tax ('oniessions to manu¬ 
facturers and pio<esse*s whuh he ]iio- 
niised in Ma> 'I his is the fjioposed 
measure that Mi Lewis attacked so 
stron|L;lv diiiiin; the f)cU>bet electitai 
campai((n, when he fulminated against 
“ cirrjxiratc* welfare bums.” Tlic New 
Democials will probablv opjiose the 
measure, r-ven if it i'' modified but that 
will be a sepiuate oatlle fiom the 
present budget, and foi the moment the 
'I rude.iu government is wearint; a fail- 
ground winner's snide 

Nigeria 

Diplomatic 

battlefield 

FftOM A CORRESPONOLNT 
'I'lip Visits to Nigeria within two weeks 
ol each olliei of Sir Alec Douji^las- 
Moine and the Liencli assistant foreij^n 
inini'‘ici, M Xmlie Beltencouit, deiiifjii- 
^iiaie iusi lu)w important Nigeria is 
m the Mru.ui i <d( iil.itions of the two 
1 1 nine I loloniid poweis 

M. BettcMicnmi . at the liet;in- 
niiu^ of this niMM>i wa^ the first trip 
to Nigeria bv a I irmh ininisier siiue 
the end ol the (nil war in Januaiv, 
1070 As such. It was a mark of the 
recent inipK'Vcinciu in rianco- 
Nii’eriaii relat.ons, even iiioiiv»h Mi 
.Arikpo, Nit’eiia's foreiijn ministei, jjom- 
led out that a feeliiii* jier.si^tcd m 
Ni.eeiia tliat “France did U‘ wioni;" 
durinjn the civil war 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

But it was Rhodesia that seems to 
liave taken Sir Alec to Laji^os last week. 
Before Sir Alec can implement his 
settlement proposals—as he would still 
dearlv like to do—'Britain must square 
the Nigerians They are taken seriously 
(Sir Alec was the third British minister 
to visit Lagos 111 SIX weeks) liecause 
of their economic im;>ortaiice to Britain 
and their political importance in 
Africa. British assets m Nigeria are 
valued at more than £100111 , Bntisli 
expoits to Nigeria in iq7i were run¬ 
ning at £in()in , and about B per cent 
of Britain’s oil imports come fioni 
Nigeria Hut almost as important as 
these cronornic considerations arc 
Nigeria’s political cibjoclioiis to a com- 
immiise over Rhodesia. 

'1 he Nigerians still hai'lMOur a grudge 
against Africa's white south for the 
pait tliev believe it played m support¬ 
ing Biafia \iid altlioiigli ttie Nigerian 
man m the street is not deeply 
toncerned--or even knowledgeable— 
about the siifTeimgs of liis brothers 
12,000 miles awav, it is an issue which 
Nigeria's leaders can use to assume 
leadership of a movement which unites 
almost all black African goveriinients 

Nigeria's postwar oil boom lit is now' 
the world's mnlli large U producer) was 
the link between the two visits France 
is Nigeria's third biggest customer, 
taking £i()8m of Nigerian exports m 
i()7i, and having to put up with an 
iinf.tvouTable trade balance of £84111. 
Sir Alec arrived in Lagos cm the eve 
of the British industrial exhibition 
there, the largest show of its kind ever 
mounted in Africa. Fi'anco-Bntish 
iivalrv In Nigeria has moved from the 
battlehcld of Biafra to the market 
place of Lagos, but the big guns, m 
liie '•hapt^ of visiting dignitaries, are 
^iill lieing deplovcd. 

Dominican Republic _ 

Too late 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDFNT 

WhtMi the Dominican goveinment 
diinouncecl early this month that 10 
heavilv-arrned guerrillas had “invaded" 
the countrv 70 miles west ol Santo 
Domingo, the general iTaclion w'as one 
of scepticism .\nd wfieri it accused 
several well-known left-wing politicians 
of involsement, most fieople became 
cnrvinced that the affaii was a ruse 
to hat ass opponents of President 
Joaquin Balagiier's planned re-election 
foi a thud term next year Sc.) the 
shock was all the greater when the 
.irrnv announced last weekend that 
three gaeriillas had been killed, among 
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He made a suicidal come-back 


them Colonel Fiancnco Caamaho 
Dehci, tlie leader of the left-wing forces 
during the 1065 civil wai. 

C’caamaho has been an almost legeii- 
datv figure since those days when he 
tiled to lemsiate President Juan 
Bosch, ousted bv the army in iqfv^ 
Even when the American inatines 
landed in the lepublic in April, 1963, 
“ to pievent another Cuba," Caamanc^’s 
popularitv among the jioor enaliled 
him to hold his giound for four 
months Eventually, as pait of the 
peace settlement, he went into exile in 
i€)b6 as inihtarv attache in London 
The following yeai he inysienouslv 
disappeared from his post and his .sup¬ 
porters began anxiously awaiting his 
promised return It was alw'avs jire- 
sumecl that he w'as in Cuba }>ieparing 
an invaMoii to oust the c onset vative 
Balaguer government, hut he was also 
“ reported " from other jiails of Latin 
America When he finally did land, 
110 one was leadv to liclp liiiii. In just 
iw'o weeks the armx caught u]) with 
him in tlie hills ancf gunned him down 
'Ihe unansw'crcd (juesiion is whv an 
experienced ^oldler and politician so 
misjudged the situation in his countrv 
On several recent occ'asion.s, Sr Bala¬ 
guer has shown that he is 111 lull 
coiittol His periodic changes in the 
arm> hierarchv prevented a militaiv 
tliifat, and an undisguised w'ltch hunt 
in 1971 decimated the various com¬ 
munist factions OiiK Sr Bosch and 
his Dominican Revoluticmarv party 
offer a unified opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, but the ageing formei jiresident 
has fre(|uentlY proved himself unwilling 
to confront Sr Balaguer and risk a 
new civil war Fr(»m all jjoints of view, 
CJaamano's adventure seemed suicidal 
—and ha.s strengthened Sr Balaeuer's 
hand 
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.•if |i9stopped tomorr^^ ^ would indeetinK/o bluer skiver besber 
a|f, clearer waters, but not nuu^..j|K|^ ip’C^oy them. A good part 

of toda/i world could, not suivive withdid die'phyaicit end sddat neiacb 
that industry provides. 

. The basic problem is to supply the things people need without taking 
away whatthey went. 

.oocpdntioos around the world, Mitsubisld oompanfes 

spec^mo|ind«^toi^ man aUve and w^ 

diiiiiS'lhe minus Into a'biigpriiiMir'. 
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Was ytHir fcisi conMiitkMi a boie? 



Let them organize your next 
convention with Spanish “spice’ 
at one of these great 
Melia Hotels. 


Jk. 

M«ll« Culllla Madrid 

buropv h laigest anil hi*Ht 
eguipped Intel iiatinnHl 
rnnvcntlnn linlel 1 (NNI luaurv 
roums and suliHh eonipleli' 
umveiitinii Mfr^lcvN (Inrludrh 
aimullanpuu.. IranHlaiinn 
farllltiUN) iiiffbl I'lub duurmol 
renlaurantN, rie 'A rity" 
witliiii the niimt L'XtIllnir 
and eiMiiMiiNilluiii r Ky 
in I'liropr 



Mrlla Madrlfl 

‘‘ill luxui V I oiinih and •• 
Hie |n»'‘ferl hptlliig for a 
Kelt 1 1 1 (iiivciiilnn iir hiihi 
meeling Plus liilt rnatMui 
nulkliH* fun and Spanish 
'apirv 



Mella lH»n Prpe 
IMarbPlla - ('aria dri Sol) 

luxui V ■‘.•inns and HultPh 
I ully oijuipped fur 
1 imvnUonh 'I lie super luHur> 
hoipi 111 flegant Marliella 
nieptinv plat e Ilf lilt Jet-Srt' 
iin (He Mediterranpan enast 
Plus IHp beauliriil Andnlunian 
i tiunii V sMv 



Melta Tonnemolliloa 
ICaria dal bal) 

22(1 rooma with (lie ulmoal in 
I'lnfiiri fin the Mcxlttcrrancan 
II llie iinu lual lively and 
xt'iilng Pit) of rurremoIlqoN 
hi> Mpua nf hiiropaan 
iiuriKls 



HW luxury rooma In aleipuil 
Palma de Hullorca baalde (hr 
aea (.'omplete Inalallatlona 
for rriDvanUona The beat site 
(III the most popular Island 
111 Uie Mpdilerrannan 



MHIa Allcuile- Aaenaio 
faai luxur> suites witli (be 
niiiHt modern Installatiunt for 
ionventiona and buaineaa 
ineetinKH, fn the largpat IidIpI 
on the Mediterranean etiaat 



Melta Puerto tfe to Cru 

TBBariMa Itaaavy lalnata) 

.mi beautilully anpointad 
roomh with magnlfteenl viewa 
Ilf the nea and nouatalu 
A luxury eonventloB on an 
inland of enebantmenl 


MoKaHoMs 

for modem conventions plus that little bit of Spanish “spice’’ 


n miwm i ConlM ywr mtiHt trnil iftM, « Mtiii HoMi <U K) IM. 10 Owir SirMfc 
UndM WlX-sm, M 01-400 liW. Tiln ttlU METU U K. or. MMi HOMO, PrinoNi H. 
IMbM-O, Sftki. re- 240 H 00 . Triti 273N 
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‘Themost 

intr^uiiig 

con^utm* 

companju’ 



Intriguing not only because its growth continues to make 
substantial progress (1960 turnover ri4 million and 1972 
£57 million) but also because of the planning that has 
produced such success 

Nixdorf foresaw that there was a need for computer 
systems that would be used in all sectors of commerce and 
industry Visible record computers that are fully and profitably 
utilised and not requiring an enormous capital outlay 
The result is today's completely compatible range of 
computers which enable users, whether large or small, to 
match the computer to the company’s data processing 
requirements The modular design and the inherent flexibility 
of Nixdorf computers make them suitable for small users 
requinng a stand alone system or for large companies or 
groups requinng multiple installations or networks 

Today there are more than 29,(XX) Nixdorf Computer 
installations throughout the world, may our successful 
operation help you grow too'^ 


mXgORF 

COMPUTER 

50 SALISBURY ROAD- HOUNSLOW TW4 6JW 
TEL; 01-572 2981 TELEX: 934030 






Some people 
never notice our bridges. 

We take It as a kind of 
compliment. 

Behind us we have major bridges 
of every kind of design: in hand we have 
some of the biggest projects in the world- 
bridges across the Bourns and Rio Bay. 
to mention but two. 

It all adds up to an awful lot of people, 
happily ignoring us every day 

It also adds up to a sizeable number of 
people who Aat« noticed u& 

The people-at every level-who make 
the vital decisions on bridge building. 

We like to thkik our experience and 
expertise have alot to do with getting noticed 
and gettii^ contracts. After all we’ve bem 
bridge building and fidnicating st^ 
stedlwralc of evei 7 forever907^ 

That adds 
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happy to be aouised of 
Un-CansKlan activities. 

Don't get US wrong. We’re proud to be a great Canadian 
bank with over 800 branches. 

And on this solid base of resources and experience we’ve 
built an international bank of world-wide scope and influence. 

Arranging finance for major projects as varied as aircraft in 
Scandinavia, new roads in Spain, mining in Australia, railways 
in Brazil, or a steel plant in the United Kingdom. 

Whatever your own interests, you’ll find it valuable to have 
a good international bank on your side. 

Ask for our help. We’ll be pleased to show you the full 
extent of our specialised financial services. 

Toronto Dominion bank 

where people makeihedifference. 

62 Comhill, London EC3V 3PL. Telephone 01-283 0011 
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‘What do you want 
when you travel 
on business?’ 

Alan Whicker (television journalist, world 
traveller, successful businessman) knows 
exactly. He wants an airline thafs reliable, 
professional and gets him to his destination on 
time. Now that the EEC is a reality, he wants 
every back-up service he can get. 

BEAhaMedesignedanewaervice 

tomeetthisneed. 



‘BEA make it their business to make your business 
a pleasure,' says Alan Whicker 


The BusmessSavel Service 


1 Confarenoe ACongreas 
Advisory Bureau: 

Next time you're planning a conference, contact us 
immediately Our expert advice on travel arrangements 
and venues will suit all your requirements If you would 
like our brochure tick the box in the coupon below or call 
Paul Swan or Joyce Agnew on 01-370 4255, Ext. 2407/8 

2 incentive AdviaorySanficai 

What makes your staff work harder, longer, more 
faithfully? Try our well tested award scheme for holidays 
in the sun For advice on how individually tailored 
holiday awards can make your incenbve scheme a 
winner, ring Bob James on 01‘370 4255, Ext 2068 

3 hilsnifliionfll Oeigo 
AdviMiry Bureau 

Our professional team will help you determine (without 
charge or commitment) whether air cargo can increase 


your profit by reducing total distribution costs- 
invaluable for businessmen developing markets within 
theEEC Ring01-7593131,Ext 4881. 

AEbraiact: 

Our business information service operated in 
conjunction with the Financial Times now offers data, 
commercial contacts and vital answers to questions on 
European trade and commerce If you think Eurofact 
could help you, complete the coupon below. 

UHBgMIHDOK 

On a more personal level, registration with the BEA 
Business Travel Service could help you. If you make 
6 return journeys or the equivalent number of single 
flights in a year with BEA, you can register with the 
Business Travel Service and benefit from a range of 
special facilities and from regular information on the 
latest developments in business and travel. 


‘ReMablty is the name of their game* sayaMnwHcwr 


I am interested in the Business Travei Service and would like further information on. 


Tick ■pproprtale tea 



P resent position in company 
MyTrevdAeantis _ 
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When a businessman asks to rent a car 



is all he wants to hear 

Vt, Hertz girls have the most cars to rent. 

Ifes, Hertz gives you the big choice- the car to fit the job. 

1fei, a Hertz car can be waiting for you at the quayside, most 
major international airports, 1,200 locations across Europe. 

a free Hertz Credit Card whisks you through rental 
formalities. With our rent*it-here, leave-it-there service*, 
you can rent a car at one Hertz office and leave it at 
hundreds of others. 

To reserve a Hertz car. call your travel agent or Hertz direct. 
*Available in most locations. In some cases a modest charge 
is added. Check with Hertz for details. 



rent more can than aiQFone in theiiv^^ 
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Leading farmers to market 


For many years urban reformers, 
thumbing through the federal budget 
for cxtravangances which could be cut 
out to jirovide new money for educa¬ 
tion, health, housing and the war on 
poverty, have looked longingly at the 
iiillions of dollars spent on agricultural 
subsidies Last week they found a 
powerful ally, at least in the attempt 
to end the 40-yea»-old system which 
restricts farm production in order to 
keep prices artificially high In a mes¬ 
sage to Congress, President Nixon pro¬ 
posed that the direct payments which 
keep up farmers* incomes should he 
phased out and that acreage allotments 
and marketing orders should be swept 
away. The farmer, Mr Nixon said, 
should be freed from his dependence on 
Washington and should be allowed to 
respond to the demanded of the market. 
Greater exports of farm products would 
follow. 

This is the first time that Mr Nixon 
himself has challenged the fann block, 
but It has been nerving itself hir the 
shock. The budget called for a drop in 
farm subsidies of all kinds from $5 
billion last year to $4.2 billion in the 
present year and $3.9 billion in the 
year which ends in June, 1974. Mr Earl 
Butz, the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
has endeared himself to farmers (though 
not to consumers) by calling for higher 


and higher prices for their products, 
lias been praising the beauties of the 
free market with a rather nervous 
enthusiasm 

In fact, quite a large measure ol 
freedom has been introduced by execu¬ 
tive action la the past two months to 
stem the soaring price of food, which 
threatens to under mine phase three of 
the President's incomes polic\ Demand 
has conic from abroad—from tlie 
Soviet Union, China and India, where 
harvests have been bad—and from 
increasingly affluent ArnerKans whose 
insistence on steak dinners has driven 
the price of lieef skv-high 'Fhe 
Administration's response has lieen to 
open to cultivation and grazing almost 
all of the land which has been idle and 
to empty its own bins of all but emer¬ 
gency reserves of gram 'Fhe first 
response from farmers came last 
month : their intentions arc to increase 
plantings considerably—9 per cent 
for maize, 15 per cent foi spring wheat, 
6 per cent for soyabeans and 17 per 
cent foi sorghums. 

A better moment for rewriting the 
basic farm law, which expires at the 
end of thi.s year, would be hard to find. 
The indignation of consumers over the 
pnee of food has never been higher, 
and It will be kept at fever pitch as 
the big increases in the wholesale price 


of food during the past two months 
work their way through to the supci- 
market shelves The Deparlineni of 
Agriculture estimates that food will cost 
6 per cent more in 1973 than it did 
in 1972 and that the price of meat will 
rise more. Even dairymen are com¬ 
plaining about the high prirc.s of 
feeding-stuffs foi their animals But 
no one is going to shed many tears for 
the farmer, no matter how much he 
argues that it is jrally the middleman 
who IS profiting. Fann income lose to 
$iq billion in 1Q72, a rec'ord, and each 
veai It is divided among a smaller 
number of fanners, .\bout a hfth of 
this income is provided hv the govern¬ 
ment's paviiicmts 

In Congress, the strength of the oncc- 
powerful fann block is at a low ebb. It 
lias been eroded year b\ veai as more 
and more farmers have sold up and 
moved to tow'n and a** representation 
in the House of K e present a tives has 
been reformed to reflect the growing 
population in the suburbs Many of the 
farm blink's most powerful leaders 
have retired and their successors are 
jirimanly concerned wilii the high cost 
of food and the cost of agricultural 
subsidies to the taxpayer. Mr Nixon 
will not be standing again .so he need 
not fear the farmer’s revenge at the 
polls, although the thought of it haunts 
Kepublu'an members of Congress from 
the farm states 

A former director of the budget, Mr 
Charles Schultze, estimates that con¬ 
sumers would j)ay $4 billion a year 
less for food if all fariii programmes 
were aboli.shed. Reform is certainly long 
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overdue 'Ihe system does not lirljt 
the small fanner veiv iiiucli , it j- the 
effinenl tanner I'and ^(uneliniev 
the Inc; inetiu lent one) wh'i loilec t. ilie 
iarpest eoveininent »lit i|ue Die 
ancient \aid-stirk of par/tv h.i. loin; 
outlived Its u^cflilnes^ Ihi^ tfiiicepl 
was introduceiJ in the w'hcn 

farineis weie (lf■^pl'Jat^ and Mi Jleniv 
Wallace, then tin* Sec n tarv ot \ynt ul- 

tiiie, waN he';''iiii» llniii to ploiiph up 
then lotttni .iinl dan »h(i‘i then littlt* 
jnp't. I*.iiit\ jiiKe- win* desipned to 
leslorc tn laiineis dn* iijualitv vvhiih 
tins fell tli.it lliev h.id eiijovecl, liefoie 
|()I4, VMth olliei '•eiioisof the e< oiioiiiv 
Hut todav paiitv ]Jii(e*>, winch ait* still 
used to lielp to delerniine what suh-.i- 
dies lainit'iN ''htiultl L^el, h.i\e i',(inc 
liuc^ueji till* looi '[ o take an exlieme 
exani])it‘ the aveiai>e luice for upland 
cotton la .1 inonih was ^2 ct'iits a Ih, 
hut the jiarilv jirice was -,11 tents 
Paii»v take** no amount ot the 
explosion of piotiiictiv !t\ on \nit*nt,in 
fanns whuh has Inen lai Kit'ater than 
that in industis 

It IS this pioductivitv wiiK'ii dii‘ 
Administration want*- to release, not 
only to contain food piices at home hut 
also to help to rn;ht the halaiu e of 
Anieiica's internation.d trtide , last 
year the deficit stood at .4 hilhon 
'I'his lit^iiie would h.ne hecn hiL;hci 
hut loi the surplus eainc'd hv .u>m(u 1* 
tuxal exjioils rntii la-*l veai these h.id 
hc'en luiiiiinp at $r hillion>$2 hilhon a 
veai, hut in 0172 exjioits, chieflv of 
plains, soaiecl liv -jj pt'r (cnt and the 
apnniltuiid surp'uN piew to aiouiid 
liillion 

Wiiat makes some ofluiaU at the 
Depaitment of \i;ri<.ullure j)o^ltl^el^ 
puphoiic Is that most of last \ear's $() ; 
hilhon w'oith of ioieipn sales went n» 
lasli cusLoiiieis such as Japan the 
coininuiiist countiies and the Kuiope.ni 
coiniminitv, compaied with tin* lan^e 
amount of faiiii ptodiue w'lncli was 
virtuallv "iven .iwav 01 sold on ronces- 
‘.innal teinis .in recentlv as if)f)t) There 
is talk Ilf a new ])lane ot deinaiul ” 
hase'i on the aln'itv ol people all ovei 
the v.oild to nnpnive dieir diets and, 111 
paMiculai, to iMi 'iioic meat, tlius pio- 
vidine an in. n*,ionp niaikct tor 
Atnciuan feed'Ma.n ami Mwaheans 

An examnle of tin eu|jlioiM in pn)- 
vided h\ a conlidenl'al stud. i allied 
out for Mr Pee‘i 1 laniiran. the NMnli 
House aide 4 inienud wiih '.nule 
nepoiiarioiis, Ir. some* espnrs of the 
Depaitment of A'’ii4'uliuie .Siain liov*. 
a cojiv reached tlie VVasiiin‘_,ioii Siai- 
News, Mr Nixon's favourite nev^p-ipei 
d’he report the lavtunahle i»alance 
on Ameiican foreipn trade in faim pto- 


dufts could he nearJv tripled--to $8 
Inlhon a year -if all icsiriclions on 
apricultuial trade, in the I'niled 
.Stati-» and other countries, could he 
swept awav Kxpoils ot eiains, oilseeds 
and hvf'stock, winch the Idnted .Slates 
produces so effuienilv, would soai , the 
sac nfii lal victims at home would he 
the lelalivelv jneUicient, hut polilic'allv 
povveiful, juocluieis ot lotti'ii, peanuts 
and daiiv products All this iiiav h(‘ no 
iiioie than a pl(*am m some* otiicials' 
evc^, hut the Kuiopean coiinmiiutv 
should he oiejiarej tor Viiieiiian liacle 
iieL'oli.iloiN t 4 > insist on at lc*a'l a 
ineasiiie of liheialisatioii of its svsteni 
of apr ii ultuial ]>iotri tion \<.'j ic ulture 
was left out of the Kennedv round ol 
liade neviJitiiilions hut it will hpure 
jiioniineiilK in the Nixon round next 
tUituinn 

M.inv fainieis and tlieir rej>iesenla- 
lives 111 CloiiL'iess ic-iiiain, hovvevei, 
alaiint'd hv the eift ol ficn'doni whuh 
Mi \i\on (oines lieauiu' I hev liavi* 
not foi'MiUen tin* pint of iii.ii/e wiiicli 
lollow(*d the relaxation ot (i<»p lestiic- 
tiorn 111 1070-71 'I he had haivc'sts 

(.lused icM'iitlv in the hn* (Oiisuniinp 
and some c‘\|M>rtini; countiies have not 
ru\ess,uiK (oriie to stav and foic'iLOi 
f.iinieis ait as hkelv .is Aineijc.in onc*s 
to exji.incJ their production when piuc's 
.ire hit;h Facii Piesident Nixon con- 
t'*cles that the pow'ei to p.iv farineis to 
withhold land fiom inodiiction should 
he retained 


Aiding the enemy 

Washington. DC 

dhe idea that the ISnted Slates would 
fc'el ohhped, when the tichlint; slopped 
in IndoclniiiU to extend .nd lor rec'tin- 
stiiKtioii to the wiiole ])emnsula, iiulucJ- 
mp Ni)ilh \Sciiiain, has hern familiar 
to (loiipress since the late Piesiilent 
Johnson made Ins speech at Johns 
lln])kins I luveisitv m \piil, 'ci()-, A 
lot h.rs (hant>cMl siiue then, hut Presi¬ 
dent Nixon h.is i.iken over Mi John¬ 
son's intention It appeals m Xiticle *21 


of lai»t month's agicement on eiidini' 
the N'retiiain war It w'd.s stated in more 
specific terms duiinc; the ceasefire 
net;otiations Mr Henry K.issinji;er was 
in Hanoi last week discus.sim^ how it 
mii*lit he carried out, and the decision 
was taken ti» set u]) a joint American 
aiifl Nor til \'ietnamesc ecimomic coin- 
inissiori vxliich, presumahlv, w^ill study 
the ncvcis ot North \'ictnam and how 
\Tiierican aid can hel]) to mec't themr 
While the dc*taiis an* iiiipic'cise, a 
figure ol $7 hilhon tor all Indochria 
over the next hvc* years, ot which 
Noiih Vietnam ma\ t»el a thud, .s 
mention(*d to anvhocJv who cares to 
irujiiire Mernheis ot (.on(;icss have 
heen «»i\en the same fitnm s, hiit they 
h.oe not heen i»iven .i hill to ciehatc*, 
and the c'oninnttees that will have li» 
stuck It when It come* h.ive not tieen 
eiir4Uirai;eil to e\pi*i t it \ei\ N 04 >n 
Ml Kissinu[n not h.uk lii.m his 
tiavels this v\eek, hut uiu'i*i tainties and 
dilhcultic*s remained One* of thest* was 
that tin ceasehie itself did not ajipcMi 
as solid as loik The odiris he in the 
ch.jnin* in puhlu fc*elme and the nc'w 
peneptioii oj the (ondition t)f tin* 
I nil(*d Stales I'oieinn aid is in dis¬ 
repute It- natural enemies, the 4ons*‘i- 
\alive n.ition.ihsls, have no (hspositioii 
i<i toi‘;ive the* North \ lein.imese 
(ornnuin'*(s, much less to cleat then 
p.ith into the iutuie I'he natural 
liiencls of the idea of foiemii aid have 
deserted it, loni* since alienated h\ 
wh.il thev iei;aid as its misuse C!on- 
uresN .tnd the Piesident .ue divided and 
opjrosc'd in disputes alxnit then resjiec- 
tive ijoweis anil ahout the u-^e tliat 
ouL;ht to he made of the national 

lesoiiic es 

ScMiatoi rullniitht, lor example, lias 
intnuluced a l)ill to stop all toiei^n aid 
inoiiev until ilic Piesident .iniees to 
lelease the rnonev toi domestic |>ro- 

aminos voted liv C'.onurc'ss Irul 
im[u>undc*d hv tie* executive hiarich 
'I here is at ]n<*seut no act in existence 
to aulhoiise foreii»n assistance, hut 
inen*lv a ciintinuiiii; lesolulion t.* yrer- 
iiiil the tmemn aid ])ioLMamnu*s to 
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SVERIGES INVESTERINGSBANK 
AKTIEBOLAG 

Stodcholm 

wholly owned by the 

KINGDOM OF SWEDEN 
DM 100,000,000 
7% Bearer Bonds of 1973/1988 


T*fB p a, poyoMo anniiolly 

after B yaara Iraa of radarnpllen In 10 annual bialalmanta through a 
Purdiaaa Fund or through dmwlnga by lot al par 


BVENSlUk HANDELSeANKEN 


DEEiONER RANK 

AETlFNQEbrLiRrHAFI 


S a WARRURQ A CO LTD 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 


BVERIQEB KREDITBANK 


SKANDINAVISKA ENSKILDA BANKEN 


ABO SECURITIES CORPORATION 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N V 

BANCO DE BILBAO 

BANK OP AMERICA 

Liuirrn 

BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL 

IIMITFn 

BANKNAUS PRIEDRICN SIMON 

NOUMANDiraEBELLlTHArr Al» AKTIE.N 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DEB PAVS-BAB 


BANOUE LAMBBRTSCS 
BANQUE ROTHSCHILD 


H ALBERT DE BART A CO N V 


BAYSRISCHE VEREINBBANK 

BERLINER HANDELB-OEBELLBCHAFT 
- FRANKFURTER BANK - 
COMMERZBANK 

AKyiFNQCmLUHAII 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S A 

CREDITOITALIANO - LONDON 
DELBROCK i CO 

DEUTSCHE OENOSSENSCHAPTBKASSE 
DEUTSCHE UNIONBANK GMBH 
EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL BANK 

IIMITFD 

GOLDMAN BACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP 
HAN0EL8BANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) 

lIMHIIi 

I D HERBTATT 

HaMUANDIlQfcbELlirHAn AU» AkTIlN 

HILL SAMUEL A CO OHO 


KREDIETBANK N V 
KUWAIT FOREIQN THADINO. 
CONTRACTING AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

LAZARD BROTHERS A CO 

UMITkO 

LONDON MULTINATIONAL BANK 
(UNDERWRITERS) 

LIMITED 

MERRILL LYNCH. PIERCE, 
FENNER A SMITH 

SECURITIES UNDERWRITER UMITEO 
MORGAN GRENFEU A CO 

UMITID 

NORODEUTSCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 

DSTERREICHIBCHE LXNOBRBANK 

AKrirNDFSElLHC HAPT 

REUSCHEL A CO 

J HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO 

LIMITrO 

SMITH, SARNEY A CO 

INronPOMATro 

STRAUSS, TURNBULL A CO 
C O TRINKAUS A BURKHARDT 


M M WARBURG - BRINCKMANN, 
WIRTZ A CO 

WHITE. I 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N V. 
ANDREBENS BANKA/B 

BANCO Dl ROMA FINANCE CO LTD 

BANK FOR GEMBINWIRTSCHAFT 

AKTlENOrWlLtCHAtT 

BANKHAUS GEBRODER BETHMANN 
BANQUE DE L'UNION PARISIENNE 
BANOUE GtNERALE DU LUXEMBOURG B A 
BANOUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 


BAYERISCHEHYPOTHEKEN UNO 
WECHBEL-BANK 

JOH BERENBERQ. QOSSLER A CO 
JAMEBCAPELACO 

COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOIBE 
DEBARQUESA 
CREDIT LYONNAIS 

DEN NOR8KE CRBDITBANK 

DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 
' DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK - 
DILLON READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


HARDY AGO GMBH 

HESSISCHE LANDESBANK 
- GIROZENTRALE - 
HOARE A CO . GOVETT 
KIDDER, PEABODY INTERNATIONAL 

IIMIIEP 

KREDIETBANK S A LUXEMBOURGEOIBE 
THE KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY 
SAK 

LAZARD FRERES A CO 


B METZLER SEEL SOHN A CO 


NESBITT. THOMSON 

UMITID 

NORDIC BANK LIMITED 

SAL OPPBNHBIHJR SaE 

N M ROTHSCHILD A SONS 
UMITID 

SCHRODER, MONCHMEYER, HENGST A CO 
SOCIETE GENERALE 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) 

iiwiriu 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 
(UNDERWRITERS) 

IIUITIO 

WEBTDEUTSCHE UNDEBBANK 
QIROZBNTRALB 
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UMITID 

JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL 

UMITID 

BANCO UROUUO 
BANKMEESAHOPENV 


BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, BCHLUMBERGER, 
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LUXEMBOURG 8 A 
BANOUE POPULAIRE SUISSE 
(UNDERSfRITERS)SJk 
BARING BROTHERS A CO, 

LIMITED 

SAYERWCHE LANDESBANK 
GIROZENTRALE 
BERLINER BANK 

AKTIKNOEUIiICHAFT 

CAPITALFININTERNAZIONALE 8 P 
CRBDITANBTALT-BANKVBREIN 
CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) 

UMITCD 

RICHARD DAUB A CO 
DEUTSCHE BANK 

AKTIENaCAFUBCMAPT 

DEUTSCHE LXNDERBANK 

AKTIlMCNLLaCMArT 

EFFECTENBANK - WAHRUHQ 
APTIINOiaiLLaeiMFT 
GIROZENTRALE UND BANK DBR 
OSTERREICHIBCHEN SPARKABSEN AG 
HAMBROSBANK 

LIMITED 

GEORG HAUCKASOHN 
HILL SAMUEL A CO 

UMITID 

KLEINWORT. BENSON (EUROPE) B A 

KUHN, LOEB A CO INTERNATIONAL 
LAVORO BANK FINANCE COMPANY N.V 
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on, in a shrunken wav, from month 
to month Mr kulbrit^ht also main¬ 
tains, togethei ^\lth other Democratic 
Senators, that bilateral aid programmes 
are harmful: he said this week that 
he would support the impendinE^ pro¬ 
posal of aid to Indochina only if it 
were to be a multilateral effort 

The return of the ])risoners from 
Vietnam, accompanied as it is bv a 
conspicuous and well-financed publu 
relations efiort, has also tempted 
people to ask what is beinR done for 
the other cx-servicemen from Vietnam 
who outniimbei them vastly and are, 
for the most part, their social inferiois 
Now that America's resouices arc per- 
reived to be liiiiiied, the argument that 
the w'clfare of North Vietnam is not 
e\actl\ the hrst of the country’s pri¬ 
orities IS too ternpt'iig to he passed by 
"'riie North Vietnamese wrre the 
culprits,*' said Senator Goldwatcr, 
whose lovalty to Mr Nixon is usually 
exemplary " I don't think we should 
pav them for it.” A nationalist Demo¬ 
crat, Representative Wa>ne Hass of 
Ohio, said ‘Let the people who sup¬ 
plied North Vietnam with weapons 
help them now' ” For once the House 
fif Representatives appears even less 
inclineu than the Senate to bow' to the 
Administration's wishes Representative 
John Culver of Iowa, a more liberal 
Democrat than Mr Hays, has formu¬ 
lated ainditions for assenting to the 
aid to North \'ietnam which include 
not only resolving the differences about 
domestic spendinf' to the satisfaction 
of the congressional maj*)ritv, but also 
getting the money for the aid grant 
out of other American defence and 
aid spending overseas 

Senator Frank CJhurch of Idaho, an 
opponent of the war, has been getting 
many letters from constituents w'ho do 
not like the extension of foreign aid to 
Haiu>i His answer to them is 
that a bilateral programme of aid to 
the countries of Indochina represents 
a policy of intervening in the politics 
of the peninsula “ by other means ” : 
aid for reconstruction, that is, com¬ 
pounds the error oi the Vietnam war 
since its purpose can onlv be to keep 
the North Vietnamese in line. There¬ 
fore he thinks it as big a mistake as 
the war itself was. 

Like Senator Fulbright, Senator 
Church has rarely been able to muster 
a majority of the Senate to sustain lu^ 
views against the Administration of 
the day. At a guess, the fact that the 
good faith of the United States has 
been committed to an effort of 
economic reconstruction in Indochina 
must powerfully influence the decision 


of Congrc.ss when it leceives Mi 
Nixon's proposals (>etting C-ongress 
into line will, how'c\er, he a Ntienuous 
exercise Mr Rogeis, ilie Secrciar\ of 
Slate, had a foretaste I'f tins on Wed- 
ncsda\, when mrinbe»s of tlie Senuie 
Foreign Relations (loniniittee asked for 
a guarantee—winch he could not gi\e 
— that funds fioiii other progiaiiiiiies 
would not be tapped if (aingress lefused 
to authorise aid to Indochina 


In Hoover's shoes 

Washington. DC 
I.Ciiving one of Ins most sensitise 
apjHiintmeiUs almost to the last 
President Nixon last Satuidax finalK 
nominated Mr Patrick (iiav to be jicr- 
manent head of the Federal Hut can 
(»t Investigation, Mr (Jras has l)een 
acting director since the death of 
J Edgar lIcKwer last Mas Hut for the 
hist time, an I'Hl director, under the 
crime control a”t, recpjircs 
Senate confirmation Ilardlv had the 
a[)pointmeiit been announced tiiari 
Senator Robert Hsrd of West Virginia, 
a prominent member of the Senate 
Juciiciarv Committee whuli will hold 
the confirmation hearings and the 
Senate's DerruK'raiic w'hip to boot, w'js 
urging opjiosition to the choice of Mr 
(irav 

Complaints about Mr Crav, from 
liberal and conserv'ative souices, fall 
into iw'o categories 'Fhe first concerns 
the dmsions lie has caused inside the 
FHl itself. Here the real issue is not 
the cosmetic changes he made to the 
Hoover regime —allowing agents to 
w'eai coloured shirts and long hair and 
hiring mc^re agents from black and 
other minoritv groups and, for the 
first time, hiring women- V>ut his pio- 
fe.smonal suitahilitv 

With 20 N-cars in the nav\ and a law 
practice concerned niairilv with 
properly, wills and trusts, Mr (Jray 
lias little experience of criminal work 
Nor has the personal staff that he 


brought with ium \iiothei complaint 
In that he is not in \N a'^lniigton em^ugh, 
alwavs eitliei weekending at his Con¬ 
necticut liome or M'^iimg ihe l‘HI field 
stations in the most atliac'live jiarts 
nf the countrv Mi (has also seems 
lathei spchlhounc] b\ the: tia{i|)in''s of 
Ills office , to Ml Hooser s thiee 
Cailillacs he has added two Meiiuiss 
The bitteiest mteinal griesarue stems 
fiorn sshat Mi (has calls “airing the 
liuieau's linen ' In transferring agents, 
mainls Hooseiites, he leaked detailed 
reasons this to the press—some¬ 

thing his jiredecessoi would never have 
clone. 

\ moie seiious charge is that of 
political bias towaids tlie .\dmmistra- 
tion, paiticulails during the last 
election No one esei sustained .such 
a charge against Mi Hooser, for all 
Ills limitations, his staunch indepen¬ 
dence sirtualls took tlie FBI out from 
undei the Justice Depaitment. Hut Mr 
(has made s])ee( lies on Mr Nixon's 
behalf and lie is reported to have 
instructed agents in 14 cities to gather 
sintal)le material foi presidential 
speeches None cjf this ks veiv surpris¬ 
ing, given that Mr (iray ha'> heon 
ill and out of state and national 
Re|>ubhcan politics for \ears and is an 
old Nix’oii campaign worker I'hen, of 
course, there was the W’atergale bug¬ 
ging trial. "I be judge complained of the 
justice Dejiartment's lack of zeal but 
the FBI was supposed to do the spade 
w ork 

'I lie most likcK rt'ason why Mr 
Nixon has waited until now to nomin¬ 
ate .Mr (Jrav is that the Watergate 
trial IS oser and the Senate hearings 
on the affair have not begun. Senator 
H\rcJ said he w'oulcl like to see Mr 
(ira\'s confnmaticm hearings delayed 
until Senator Ervin's committee w'as 
tlirougli with Its inquiry, liut that 
could hr rirxt >ear 

How' Mr firav will fare in (Jungress 
IS not vet certain Senator Mansfield, 
the leader of tlie Democratic majoritv 



Gray: without soma of Hoover^s dofeets^but without soma of his virtues, too 
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liUt not cl inrintier of tlic [udinaiv 
sav'' l^iai hr is indinrcJ 

to nivr him ihr hrnrfit of I’hr douht 
'I’hr fominittf'r’s chainiian, Srn.iior 
McClellan, is so fai siltmii dii thr 
frille Kvrn if Mr (iraN wrrr as while 
as snow, the lieariii'/s would lie 

thorouirh hrcaii‘‘e it is tin* (oiiimillre*s 
first rfiaiK r to (link iij) on thf‘ THl 
for fialf a lentuiv Mr Hoover usuallv 
appeared onlv hefoie ajijircrpnations 
(oiMinitters lo (Mi.ud ai'ainst his 

sui^essoi lioldin.' olliii* for another 4H 
vrais, The Senate may lr\ to insist on 
eonfnriiation from lime to time 

Women unite 

'I’he last tune women fjfol loeethei for 
a natioiitd politMal eonvention w'as luo 
veais a.L*o when tlie\ noiinnaled the 

fir.sl female lontender lor llie Presi- 
denr\ 'I he i .mdidate, Mrs Woodhidl, 
hei.eved in free love, Mar\isi soi lalism 
and woinen’s rii»hls She ended up in 
jirison on an ohsieniu diaii'e Ii\ 

I oiii|jai ison, tfie National WoineiiN 
Politiral (iaiuii^ wliirh was held in 
Houston, IV\as, two weeks ai>o was a 
staid hut more solid all air It adnt'sed 
■i L'(M)d de.d Xuieeiiient wa" reai lied 
nil hotli the future slruitiuf' of llie 
movement and its polii\ '1 Ins was no 
me.m a« (<an|)hshTnent, i oiisideriiif the 
oi nolitHal .ind jihilosophieal 
ideas ainoii'i the 1,000 or so delet^ale^ 
who si lowed up irom 48 stales. 

llie iiireljiiv wa^ «t Aiiloi\ for 
those w'ho want a stioni:, nalinnal 
mosenieni ratle*i than om* in wliith 
the power is alltAved to ic mam with 
.stair* ‘'loup^ Polu\ iv in he set hv the 
national "leeiinii committee, althou"h 
the )»ianr)i(*^ will dei'dr (eilam inal- 
teM of puHcduie mk h .i'^ wliat p.ut, 
il an\ Mien '^hali pla\ in the move¬ 
ment Ihit the state 01 L'anisatioiis will 
not lie tiilowrd to fall out oi hue on 
siK h matters as llieii treatment r>f 
i.u lal or leln'Kiiis eioiips 

A', the h(*.ul of ilu national hodv is 
\li I i.iisiis I aieiitliold She i'. alieads 
(on ideied .1 si 1 oii'- political figure of 
n.ih(»na) imjjor i.uu e , she cannot he 
lahdled a*- t aliei flaniOOvani or 
estreine, .is aie sonn* of tin* other 
leaders ol tin ^ounen s mdils move¬ 
ment She i.fi Im the Diniio- 
ciatii I .111\ ^ lioiiiinatioii for 
governor ol le\as las| mmi m a ion- 
test that wa** los(*i than anvoiie liad 
thoui;ht possible. Slie then went on to 
iiitike the fust s(‘iu)us hid hv a woman 
f](j^ a Jliajor paitv toi tht viie- 
/rmUeiitial nomination L.ist week Mis 
Fitwlthold W'as eir».ted Ia thosr who 
want women to eoruern themselves 
with broad social prohleims— edut ation, 


w'filfare, minimum wages and health 
msutanec—rather than w'lth the nar¬ 
rower issues tfiai women have con¬ 
centrated on in the past. 

'I’he most firessing problem to face 
the women is that of the equed rights 
amendment to llie (lon.slitulion which, 
if pii'^.sed hv jB states, will outlaw dis- 
c rirmnation on gruunds of sex. '1 he 
initial ronfiddue that its jiassage would 

Clean cars 

'1 hanks to Mr William Rik krlshaus, the 
head of the Faivirorimeiital Protection 
Agenty, I hr AdminLstration has brin 
holding Its own against attempts to 
wrigi»l( round the provisions of the 
(Uean Air Art The Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany was hnid $7m last week by a 
feddal distria court foi violating the 
act. Last year the company disroveied 
that four of its oihe lals had tampen d 
with tests on '‘iigirif s to make them pass 
ih* air pollution standards for cars 

l.nrl down by the federal governmciu 
I'Old sa\s that it did not authorise these 
a(l]usim( Ills and points out that it 
nf 101 ted the violations the moment they 
v\'(ie (iisiosind 'I he loiiit has now 
oTclfKil iord to police its testing 
sv'-teni iiioie caiefully 

In .ihoul iH months the motor (oni- 
p.uiies must Stan manufacturing lais 
whiih will imii (JO pel cent less carbon 
nionoMclr and li>diorarbons than the 
UJ70 models The car rrianufaf tiiieis 
claim tli.it they do not h.iivr the riec( s- 
sarv technology to meet tin required 
levels for ic»7j tars The EPA believes 
th( V do 

tins aigument lias been going on 
( V(’r sifKi the (!le.m An Act c anu into 
foi(( 111 1(171 Hut the whole .iignmcTit 
^^.c^ opened up again e.iilier this iiiotitIi 
vslnii a ledtial ciuirt olden cl thi I'.FA 
It. h«»li* fiirlhe I hearings on ihc ear 
iiiclnstiv^ n(|iusl to posipom* tin icj7'i 
(leadline hv a year ihw is .illowed 
iindi T llie lerrns of llie ae t hot only 
if die intruifaetun IS r.in sheiw iliai they 
h.ivi f.iiled III develop the ne'cess.irv 
(filinologv after a consideiable c/fort to 
do so Ml Kiu'ke Isliaiis ruled only last 
Dffi'mhci dial he could find no reason 
ten a postponemcnit 

] he n Is even le'ss reason than there 
VV.IS last \ear for Mr Rue krlshaus to 
c Me 11(1 the deadline Iwo rerent 
studies, one fiom tht National Academy 
of Sc It III es and ihe othei a staff lepjiit 
from thf hPA. have' strengthened his 
hand lh(> c one hide that the three 
iii.qoi Ainencari companies, (rencia* 
Motors ('orpoialioii, Ford and ‘he 
Chivsiei C\ir|io?.iti'>ri c.'in riieei ihe 1117*) 
dcMellPK Ihe F.PA study savs that the 
ibilitv of II oilier romp.uiies, including 
the Arne tic .in Mertors C!oi|roration. to 
a'hie've th( nert isary stanchircK, is still 
in ciouliT 'Iwo fe.rrign firms, British 
Lev land anel Affa-Romeo, together 


he* acdiieved without too much of a 
fight has evaporated. Both Congress 
and three-quarters of the ^o .states 
must ajiprove for an amendment to be 
adde'cl to the Constitution (^longress 
passed the .'amendment last year and 
now' 27 .states have followed suit. The 
reniammg 11 states may not be so 
easily petsuaded of the merits of the 
.iiiieiidmenl. 



Henry Ford Detroit must try harder 


with The American (ejiu'ern, IntLin.i- 
tional Hatvestcr Cuinjiany, are unlikely 
te» be able to meet ihi (*niissuin 
standards and then pioducis .irc in 
dangei of being bailed from the market 
in iej7j 

What IS much more doubtful is 
whether 01 not the si.ind.nds fe>i I()7 (j 
can be. met. 1 he’n the discharge of 
another pollutant, nitrogen eixule, must 
be (ut fiack by ejo per M*nt So far 
no Arne lie an loiiipanv has found ,1 
s.*iisf.utorv method of achieving ihis 
'rh<‘ N.ilional Academy of Sciences 
maintains that the industry is setting 
abmil the proble'ni in the wrong wav 
'Ihe system now uneiri development, 
the- dual (dlalysi svstern, is the least 
d( suable and one of the most expen¬ 
sive According to ihe report different 
engines, such as »he Wankel and the 
diesel would be more rtfirient and 
ihraper 

Although it complains about the 
co-.ts and the hardship it has to bear 
on ae fount ot iht Chan An Act, the 
iiiolo»' industry is in a much stronger 
position now than it has been for simie 
years to cope with the new dcvrlop- 
merits Sales soared last year to a 
p*(oid i| '-jam and in January sales w'cre 
up 7 per cent from the record for the 
month set in the boom yeai of iqbr, 
Profits are also up and the three major 
companies are planning to spend $2 3 
billion foi ( ipHal unpiov cements thi*. 
year compared with $1 9 billion in 
One of the industry's worries is that 
the high If'el of sales has put a strain 
on productive eapacny But as produc¬ 
tion rises, so docs pollution 
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Picketing teachers carted off to tail 

Teachers strike 
out _ 

'Ihis winter lias set-n hitter corifroiita- 
tidiis hetweeii the iiewl\ militant 
teachers and schoolhtiards faced bv 
soaring dpcraling cnsls on the one hand 
and resistance to tax incieascs on the 
other. Last month Ji.ooo tcaihers in 
C'huago ended th'Mi two-week strike 
after winning a tiny *2 per cent rise 
in salary Schools in St Louis reopened 
this week alter a 28-dav strike hv 4,000 
teachers Strikes have also occuned in 
Rliode Island, Indiana and 111 (Cleve¬ 
land, where the non-teacliing enijjloyees 
walked out. But the longest strike so 
far ]s that hy i*{,ooo teachers 111 Phila¬ 
delphia, now 111 Its seventh week 
The teachers in Philadclpliia arc 
deiiianding a 87 per cent increase m 
salary and other benefits (basic pay is 
$8,c)ooh a shorter working day and a 
reduction 111 the average 33-pupil class 
size Ihis would mean an extra $8om 
in the city’s .schciol budget oxer the 
next three veais 'Phe teachers have 
rejected a $4,210 jjackage ollered bv 
the city's .schoolboaid It insist.*^ that 
It cannot afford any more. It alioadv 
faces a $3301 deficit this year and at 
least a $.j6in deficit next year 

Any belter offer to tfie teachers 
wuulcf almost certainly mean an 
increase in taxes and this Mayor 
Rizzo, who was elected partly on the 
basis of a jilcdge not to laise taxes, is 
rao.st unwilling to consider, The ciiv's 
educational and financial jiroblenis 
liavc been aggravated by the farniliai 
retreat of affluent whites to the 
suburbs, with a lesultant loss of lax 
revenue to the citv Many of those 
who remain are choosing to iencl then 
children to the predominantly white 
fee-paying parochial schools laihcr 
than to the tax-supported city schools 
'I'hese ate 6o per cent black, and are 
laljouring under problems of Moleiice, 
drug abuse, racial conflict and alleged 


educatiiirial inferlority. One-tliircl of 
Philadelphia's ^2'j,c»oo schoolchildren 
attend jiaiochial «^choo1s, and then 
paienis, having no peisonal inteii‘st in 
the citv schools, would resent tax 
increases for otliei pec»jjlt's children. 

The teachers, foi their ji.irt, do not 
'ee wliv they .•‘hould “ c'oiitiiiue to sub¬ 
sidise public education ” and sav they 
would lather go to prison "iwo of 
them, the president and tieasuiei of 
the Philadc^lpliia Pederaiion of 
'I'eachris, are alieaciy serving sentences 
for defying a court order pic»hibiting 
the strike (They tire allowed out to 
f'ontJiiiK* lonlr.ict negotiations with the 
schoolboaid cliiiinir the clay, l>wt haxe 
to return to then cells at nieht ) 'Phe 
reniaining 21 inoinbezs of the union's 
executive iomin’ttc*e were .dso found 
guilty of the same olleiu'e lint are 
avxaiting the outc'oine of an appeal 
Nearly c^oo soikiiig teachers and s\iii- 
fratlnsers Jiace been arrested dm nig the 
jKist eight days for viol.itmg .uiotliei 
court m]iinction against ]ric kf'Lmg 
Most were leleascxl willmi llOlll^, but 
c li.u'gcs aie jieiiclmg against 57; 

Phe KMC hers are not likel\ to give 
in easilv. "I hev have been pioimsc'd 
legal .iiicl financial iiid b\ the Americ.in 
fVdeiation of leachets .tint li.ixe the 
full suppott of ti.Lcle muons in tiu' 
city Piesidciit Nixon b.is ('onsideied 
the situation serious ent ugli lc» send 
his chief labour mediator to .issM ibc^ 
negotiations On Puc-sclay Mi W'lliun 
Ross, president of llw Plnl.ulelphia 
schoolboaid, resigned aftei dernoiistia 
lions b\ strikeis outside bis oflici* IJe 
had taken a hard line with the teadieis 
and It IS hoped that his clepaitm*^ will 
ease a settlement. 


Casey's Cook 

'Pile Secuiiiies and Lxchange C-ommis- 
sion whicli, w'lih two var.incios, h.is 
had a Deixioc ratu inaioiitx, is now 
safelx hack in Repulilican hand" Mr 
it, Biadloici (look, who was apirointed 


chair man this week, and Mr John 
FiVans, who fills the ollifi vacant seat, 
an* both Republicans m good stand¬ 
ing. Ml (look i** a pioteg'" of Mr 
William Clasev, who left the commis¬ 
sion to fic'conie Under See lel.iiv of 
State Mr CIcMjk xva*. at liist legal 
ccMinseJ and then director of tiie 
SKCl's niai ket-regukiting division 
Wliether lie will perpetuate the 
“ sense of movement " winch his 
predc'cessoi believes that he hiouglit to 
the securities mclusirv is open to some 
doiiht, Mr (look ,s said to believe 
that the industrx needs time to catch 

Its hicMth 

I'.ongress and the exchanges how- 
cvei, seem deter iiimecl t<» keep it 
sinicxl up 'Phr cLiv dial Mi C^xok's 
.ippoinlinc'iU was aniiiKinccnl offic tally 
saw the* piildic .itioii of ,1 lepoil from 
the Sc'naie Secuiilies suht oinnnttee, 
which accused the SP.(! of not haxiiig 
nsffl Its poweis \ igoif>usl\ I'liough 111 
ii luitnhci ol iinbniies 'Phe report 
H’Icis ]iai tic ul.ii l\ to ih»‘ P' f.nluie 
fo make snic' (hat the New N'*>ik Stock 
L\i lianL'**'s ii'Ic’s .d»oul the* lalio 
between a bioker s cajiital and Ins 
mdebt(‘clness weie apfiliecl imdorinlv 
file report finds the s.une sort of 
refusal lo mt**ifeie, m the mtervsts of 
llie public, over reeukiliou of special¬ 
ists, the men whet mamiain orderly 
markets m ccitam slla^*^ 'Phe sub¬ 
committee* IS also sce[itical about the 
coinnussion's leient (lec ision to allow 
m-^tiiutjon^ inuiiial tunds, pensi(»n 
funds and hie ii suiame ctmip.mies 
to become niernbc'is of .ill exchanges 
b\ sc-ttJOL' up biokeiaLM alliliates , 
llifse, howc'xei, must do Pf • pci cent 
of llieir busiiit SN vvib tin pul)lic 'Die 
itjinit toiesM*- a lot of bdnk\-[iankv 
and ginimick'X m the* effort to 
'‘.ilisfv this n*i|iiiTc ini lit Plie \ ic*x\ of 
the* aibt oiniji'itc'c'^ c ii.iiimai) Scn.itor 
ll.iiiison W ill: «nn is tfiai <11111 brok- 
aflili.ifes dionlcl do ail their buM- 
lu ss With the* pufjlii lie believes that 
li all coinimssiOMs on tiaiisai turns 
wcnrii $inc'iinc» ni moic were* set bs 
(<»riipi‘tiri\(‘ bidding lr‘w nistiiiiiioiis 
woitM want to t.ikr up ■'toe kbroking 
flu* rc’al cat ainonu tlie pigeons, 
bowexei. the ie|»cMfs ^.^gg»*sllon lliat 
the Nalu>nal \ssoc lation of Secinilv 
Dealers, wlmli leizidalcs il.f over-tfie- 
countei inaiket. sliould lake o\< r much 
(r| the |(»b Ilf 11 gul.iting .PI secuntx 
clealeis iindei the oveisrdil of the 
She. when a c rntr.d liiaikei bu «i!l 
ti.iii'ac l..im e toiined. juihap' at ifie 
end of this xe.ii 'I In', would mean a 
los<» of siiriie fiitu ti<iii^ Ll,u^ |)ow’ei of 
the N(*w York StoDv PxiliaML'e to a 
LMoup of wiiiili It I- aln‘adx fealous 
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Do you really prof it from a sea voya^ 


riiti well krtown attroction of 
cargo is low freight cobts flw'well 
known oftrac^'oii of BOAC Cargo \ 
speed 

Whal lb not so well ^ nown about 
BOAC Cargo is how muc n rheaoei 
overall than sea freighting it car' l)#^ It 
can reduce Itjad times and c opitol 
tie up quite dramatically 

To help you analyse whethi*r 
ynuj |L esent method of distribution is 
the-' >j' imum method, BOAC Cargo 
IS offt! I ig the free and confidential 
st-rvii« s of one of its specialists 
With BOACs lesources to call 
upi^n (iru ludtng, .r necessary, a 
poitiifih- aesL top computerl, he can 
save yo j nr intfib of mlcijlation 
f Ic c*' cjluntpc ttie tfu#=‘ value to your 


partir ulur business of BOAC Cargo's 
many advantages 

for evample, your lead limes 
e ould prolDobly befurtlier reduced by 
BOAC Cargo’s exclusive road link 
between 5 UK airports and 11 mapr 
UK centres 


BOAC's superrjr handling tech¬ 
niques and the advanced contoiner- 
isation facilities of tfreir new Cargo 



Centre at London Airport could reduce 
your packaging, worchousmg and 
insurance costs 

BOACs analyst makes his evalu¬ 
ation quite impartially Indeed, what his 
figures show may not, m some areas, 
be to BOAC Cargo's advantage at all 
But it'll almost certainly be to yours 
I- 1 

TullriH> III* In^ni Mil MitrhoU I *• I * ■ 

McjnaL|rr h ircifji* hC»Ar Y^^rll h . • ■ ■ ' I 

Hrjiiiisiim, Midrii I 
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Is the snake about to hatch 
a Europa? 

Brussets 


Plants are afoot in Brussels to lauiicli 
tlie Kuropa, a Heclj^lini* Kuropcan 
curienc\, ai> the iic\t '•lai'e in Kuro- 
pean economic anil rntinetar\ union 
fKinu) which hoc^ms in 1^7^ 'J'hc 
Euiopa would start life as standard 
of \alue ana (list which indiMdual 
European luircncie, i ould ad)ust then 
jjanties 'I he i (/iniiiission Will sut^^esi 
It in the »ej)tMt they must suihrnit to 
niinistei.s h\ the end of Apiil on plans 
for the secc»Jid stage of Erriii 'I'lie fnst 
opportuiiitN foi real study of it will he 
die iP|)ort and pioposals due to he 
made h\ the monetary officials of the 
nine capitals and the comiiiisMoii on 
pooling Euiojjean reserves in the co- 
(ij}eiation fund , last week the dead¬ 
line for these lecoinmeiidations was 
adxanced hv six months to June ;^oth 
as a lesuit of the latest dollat ciinis. 

In taking up the Europa idea, the 
commission, whiAe economic and 
monetaiy side is now headed by Hen 
Ha 1 erkani|i, is respcniding to piessures 
from outside 'I'be fnst of these pres¬ 
sures was discussion a fortnight ago in 
Pans between Euiope's tlirce iikijoi 
finance ministers of a possible “ Kuio- 
peaii model ' Meeting in the eve of 
the dollar ^torni Herr Helmut Sdimicit, 



Schmidt tikes Haferkamp’s Haxibthty 


M < hscard crEstaing and Mr Antlnniv 
Haibci were \ague about tiic details 
'if this Euiopean nKnlel, but they did 
e'.tiiblish three broad aims It should 
jiii'lude some degree of “Icniiii'j* 
a'Miiist short-term capita' flows, eidiei 
b\ (onfTols (as idie French would 
jjicfer) or hy joint floating of Euro- 
jiean iiirrciicies against the dollar las 
CJermanv would hkej—or a bit of both , 
and It should include c onsidcMable 
prxiliiig of reseises to d'*al wiiii dollais 
still How mg oMi the fence Most 
ixiij)oitant. It should include some form 
of fleMhili'ty among Fai-rope's o'vn 
currencies In Hiitish c\es nioie Hcm- 
bilits inside Eiiro|>c would oil set llie 
dangers of an oseivalued jKiund 
ecentualh heiiig dragged u]> in the 
wake of, say, the D-mark , 111 (iernian 
eyes more Hexibilily w'ould lediiie the 
dangoi of laving out large reserves to 
tinanee othci jieople s deficits and lii 
hold currencies at the wrong rates 
I'sing the Euiopa as a flexible stan¬ 
dard of value for the currencies <»f the 
Nine w'cnjld be a laciiial dcjMitiiie 
from the pic'^senl lules of the* snake 
which reejuire Europe’s central banks 
to Vioirow fiom each olhc‘r and mtci- 
veiie bilaterally in the market so as to 
hold their dollar panties close together 
Last year the cimimission, ionsrn»us of 
Its shortcomings a^ a temple of mon¬ 
etary wisdom, set up an outside 
“reflection gioup” of li exjjcrts to 
advise It on the second stage of Emu 
'J'his group IS vet to report, but -its 
thinking is already having a galvanis¬ 
ing effect on the coiimnssioii whose 
senior monetaiv ofhi lals nave been 
at lend mg its incetinffs. 

\ l«iiig academic })edigTee aheadv 
lies behind the notion of the Enrojra 
Fc'Ui of the reflection group's iiiembei'^ 
I Professor Meade of C'ambiidge Pro¬ 
fessor (fierscb of Kiel, Sitinor Magnihco 
of tlie Bank of Italy and Prolessoi 


Mundell from (panada) are all w'ell- 
knrmii names in tins connection 'I be 
inonetti'iv papeis so far submitted by 
tliese and olliei mcniibets of the gioup 
ilifler between tliose, like M. Deni/et 
of Frain e, who w.int .1 strut regime of 
panties betwi'cii the Europa and 
nalional currencies, and otheirs who 
prefei more llexilile ruhs But the 
entire uroup will advocate the Europa 
alon-v the hroacl line cl tlie leccnii- 
inencl.ilions drafted .1 veai ag«> bv 
Pioiessur John HillutinNoii .mil Sigii<»r 
Magndu o 

'1 he V\ illi.unsnii-Magniliro plan 
envisaged a Euiopean lesi-ive bank 
issuing Eutopas to natioiitd central 
banks in returi. foi then leservcs and 
ijiiotas of national currencies 1 ; w'ould 
ac I as ( eiitia' bank to commercial banks 
issuing bonds dcMiominated 111 tliiropas. 
National c(*ritr.d franks w'oulo manage 
then individual jjarities against the 
Euiopa, while the* Eiirr»pean leserve 
bank W'ould iii.iiiaL'e the late between 
tlie Ivuroija and the dollai Ac'c ording 
to Mi Williamson and Sigiioi Mag- 
nifii o the mam aim of this inter mediate 
'tage towaicis full ciii'iencv urwon w'as 
to rcfdace Eiirodt^llai'- fiv F.uroj)as 111 
the cajjital market and so restore 
contiol of Its mmiev sup}jlv to Euretpe. 
riio aim is recognised 111 tlu* c oinniis- 
sjoii and b mo'll rnemlxus of the 
reflection group Ihit sti is another, 
riarnelv “ lirnitcxi mtra-Euiopean ex¬ 
change rate flexibiiitv ' tiuaigh this 
must be less, ncorcimg to Professor 
Pe»‘ter% of the giouj), tlian flexibiiilv 
between the dollar and the Euiopa 

Pr otes^flr Meade vs ants mflation-free 
EuM»|ias, that is, Euiop.is which banks 
would fie .tlile to ac'c|uiie onlv in 
e\( liaiige foi wei*/hlc\l packages of 
coiniiiumtv currencies Several of )>is 
colleague'' are prepared, even at an 
earlv ^tage, to go fur broke with any 
hank able to a(i]iiiie F^urojias in return 
for national > ur^enc 1e^. 

I he main worrv is n\ri wliat 
harassed national officials will tiiink of 
a new si heme being landed on lliein 
Ill the Im'J^t of an era of iiioneiarv 
ufiioai. 1 he Dutcli are likeK to be 
speiialL ilithi-uli Fhe scheme there¬ 
fore lias to Ire sold 111 the capitals as 



onr vi'liich will rrslrjie ruitinjul ('rfriLml 
o\rr paiitK*'^ wliile ^etlIrl” luN's whitli 
{)r(i\i(j(‘ Tcal c ornniuintv >u{)(mmnmmi 
«»\ ri (iunpflitivf* (IrvaliiatKir)' aJv\.i\s 
ll»r iiKisl huTonmnfN halaiu hil' 

.i( t '»f ciJl Si>nif‘ \'f‘rs.r>ii^ Mii't'cst <1 
^VNlrrn of riawlin'i j>r's foj national 
(III mil irs a/;jjinst *li<* I'.uiopa, hut witli 
strict rnlPjia uIikIi foi tlu‘ sake of 
the* (onimon farm [)*>|j<v) would allow 
onlv small c haiiyc*'. OtluM'* allow iiioit.* 
Of less lihf'ial iiis( r<*fr parilv chari‘ies. 
Til*' HntiNli, Itahaii and (iniinaii pner 
for a'.'H-c'iiicnt will !»»* that llr\'hdil\ 
iiimJc* Kinopc should not rc'din r* the 
dii\f f«ir laiLM* and tcmI social and 
rfL'ioiiril riaiisfcis as the I'ondilion for 
J)rol'rl•s^ irtwaiils Imiiu. 

Meanwhilr a nuiiihci of Kiiiope s 
roiniTKMc lal hankins atr a«',on with the 
idea A flood of honds denominated in 
units of •i((ouiil foi Kuropiis i. alieads 
plannei! hv the le^\ hanks in Kins, 
thiisM'ls and rrankfutl alo.idx in the 
knovs .dioul thf‘ iH‘w sc’lieine I he 
leal attraction of the* Vairojia is llial, h\ 
dc'finition. It keeps its \,diie alonoside 
till* slioneesi KniopiMn iinieihs 'I liis 
the cluisiiej out ol had nioiii‘\ h\ 
i^ood vmII do inoie foi the Kniopa it 
It uets dll tfie •Jiiiinid than .in\ tuiinher 
of hluc'pr lilts for its fuhiie dexised in 
Unissids (ii Basle 

Contincnlal (mu _ 

Battle lost, war 
won _ 

Luxemburg 

On the l<»iu* a\v4iited mmcIu'I in the 
inonopolv case hei\vc*en Ooiuinentid 
Clan of Nc'w York .ind the Hiiissels coiii- 
TiiissKMi the eouil of lusiice in laj\em- 
hun; fills nisen a lucli^meiu of Solmnon 
I'fie \nieiMan airni).in\ won its ai>[>eal 
on \Vedn(*sda\ ay,ainsi the conmiis- 
smii's oidc'i that it should disc'^t ilsell 
of 'riioiiiassen tn nii]\ei-\ eil)hf*i, thf‘ 
Dutch siiIisicImi^ that it «i(fjuired in 
\]nil IM70 But dcs|)ile tins seidict, 
me court h.is c.nihiinecl the commis¬ 
sion inter piet.ition i»f tfie KM 

to atv .aioidiiu' to which a him whlfJi 
exleiwh ils itijinniaiit poMtion in llie 
nitukei so a*- i'* t hnnutitc' \iituallv all 
roni|Mtition n juiiis of an ahusc* under 
article* fill .>1 the 1 ieal\ ol Rome 
'Die .i'i*iimei.t jail loiu.iicl h\ (‘on- 
tmental ( .m ^ (leiinan lowers and h\ 
the courts own aclsocate ecnc'ial. Hen 
Kail Roeinei w.o that ariu ii lih bans 
onlv those re-^tnetoe juactices liable to 
affect I oiisiiiiu'rs or sup »heis .irul does 
not appK to eonioai""* e'.ii iidiiu', 
.1 doinmani ]^)sition I In* court 
ha.s r\|»hcitK rejected tliat amnmriU 


bl’ROPK 

It arifues, first, that article 86 must 
he seen 111 th^* Ii"ht of article 'j which 
]:i\s down that the maintenaiice of 
ell(Ttj\e competition js one of tlie 
amis (ff the treats It then stales 
tliat die ban on lestrirtive Lnismess 
ae;ieemc‘nts in article M", would f)e 
depiivecJ of much of its value iJ the 
firms coiifeiiied could get lound it h\ 
merging - a reference lei the fact tliat 
Cloniineiildl (^iiTs Dutch laki'over was 
paitJv iiisjjiied li\ the knowlc\lt!e 
that Its licence agieenumt with the 
Dutcfi firm was already undei inves¬ 
tigation fjv die* conmiission 'I'he 
te.ison tfie commission did not win this 
cast* “was not a nnsie.ieling of die 
lieatv hill a laihiie to do jiropei 
hi/rnc'woik in die intij(«j(ies of the 
small container maiket, wheic erne 
product can he easily substituted foi 
anotfier 

riie t'oiiiriiissioii can now cfiallengc 
other incrgeis Ihit die C'oiitinenial (‘an 
ruling fi.is not settled wlielliei artiele 
Bt) will allow tfie commission to intei- 
vene ag.iirist mergers hcfoie diev h.ive* 
Liken place \nd the clilhc ultv ol clefin- 
nig the relevant iiiaiket that is bcniig 
lliicMteiied l»v meigeis with sutlu ii'iP 
piecision to satislv the coiiit vmII 
leinain 'Dj** ruling will give a ])s\clio- 
logKiil boost to the (ominission's plans 
for |}f>)u ing ini'igeis But a reallv sati'^- 
l.utoiv systcun ol )jmoi contiol on 

Anieiu an lines of ineigeis involving 
(ompaine's over a ceitain si/e uis 

clemanded i(*centlv hv the Faiiopean 

fiaili.iineiili v\ould have to he hast'd 
on aiticle j {') of die tieatv , this 

enables the coiniiuinitv tei extend its 
powers ol action 111 fields not ex|jiessK 
io\c*reel h\ the lieatv Draft regulations 
to tlii^ end an* being prepaied to go 
hefjue lilt* eoune il ol ininisteis tlin 
autumn --thougii theie is no guarantee 
that diev' will he a|Jpr*>ved hv the* lull 
cmnuiission m the* council 

Britain 

Thomson's pickle 

Brussels 

l.afiour paitv pio-iiiaikc*teeis living to 
edge* then colleagues mio liie f-d'A' had 
one Slice ess and one failuie in Jhiissels 
i>n Mondav Mi Wrlliain Kodgeis, t):!* 
I.alioiir \1P foi Slot kloii-oii-1 ees. 
hauled six other I^em^>el^ (»f his 
('.oinnions trade and mcluslrv c*x|)endi- 
tiue coiniriittc*e 1 including one Lahoiii 
o])p(Mu*ut ol Biitish eiiliv and tv\o 
labour pm-iiitU keieers) to Brussels 
vJieie diev spent a "veiv woi lliwlnle " 
iiiiirnmg gulling two comniissioiiei>, Mr 
(leiiige 1 lioin-%*M and Mr j\lheri 
Borsclietie on KK(‘ regional policx i\e» 
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Rodgers has got the door open 


lec o>'aitioii of the c onuniuiitv was 
iiivolvc'd foi the Kahoui aiiti-rnaiketeer, 
Mr Maik lluglieN. hut \li RodgeiN 
w.is able to claim witli entlm>'iasrii that 
Ills c oniinittcM* had o|)en<*d a door 
between Wesimiiisiei and Biinsels 
'‘winch will noi he* closed a^ain " 

It was also on Mondav that IhiicUirs 
soci.ilist t ommissionei in Biu**srU, Mi 
riioiiisoii, discovered tli.it nioiiths of 
caieful \ Oik to g(*t h.ic k on teiins with 
his forniei c ollc'.igiies in the Biitish 

I lades L'moii ( oiigie^s had been iiii- 
dciiM* f)v iif*wspa|HM leports over the 
wei'keiiii th.il he is liloikiiig the "I I (' 

I I oil] scMicliiig ohseiveis to loin .idvisoiv 
I oininittees to the coininission on 'social 
all.ius '1 III* lepoits weie si'.hst.uitialiv 
cornet, f)Ut tliev did not sav th.il Ml 

1 honison ii.is |)uhlit Iv niaintairu'd foi 
inoiitlis tli.it Bntisli unions slioultl 
protect then meiiih<*is hv toining KM 
insiitiiluMis a** lull iiic‘mf)c*is “ llieie 
aie no loiivenient hall wav liousc'**, ‘ Mr 
1 iiorrison *<iiid .ihoiic union ohseiveis ni 
Biussc*ls m a sjieech 111 Decemhei, 
“ the Biitisfi trade* iiinon infivement will 
find th.it it cannot h.ive ii hoih wavs m 
Kill ope " 

\ muddle m the British (joveiiimejit 
appears to have* landed Mr 1 liomson 
m his ])iesent jnckle Wlien the "IT’C* 
rc'centlv di*cicled to tiv to get ohserveis 
oil to BIll'«^els t oiiimitlees without the 
taint of full iiieniheislu|j. the Depail- 
rnent of J'anjrlov inent «igie(*d to sound 
out tile commi'^sion on its behalf 

CONFERENCE CENTRES 
IN EUROPE 

Details of major conference centres and 

facilities appear on pages 108-111 
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$ Dollars 
or Escudos 
all the same 

When we sny we deal in Euro-currency, wo 
mean just that— any Eurf)-currency— 
and we back this with a first class Arbitrage 
Department 

Perhaps you feci most other Banks do the 
same but the difference is in service, 
with particular attention to the receipt and 
trarrsfer of funds 

Our aim is to give you satisfaction 

This means the best rate for your purchases 
and sales of foreign currencies and the 
finest terms foi your financing requirements 
abroad 

The proof of the quoting is in the dealing 
Ring Gordon Kinnaird today and find out 



AnglO'Portngiiese 
Bank Limited 


7, BISHOPEGATr LONDON fcr?N 3AB 
1EL 01-588 7b7r) TELEX 384-103 


Diit'Ltdr and Gonoial Manager Peter M Bunce 
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What goes up must come down. 
Even in a power cut 


Imaginp an airport without power. Air traffic control 
in darkness Automatic approach systems and lunway 
lighting inoperable Unthinkable' Not quite. That's why 
airports throughout the world ate equipped with Dale 
standby generating sets. To prevent the unthinkable. 

Dale are specialists in generating set technology. No-fail 
technology. Controls and instrumentation that are one 
hundred per cent tested and reliable. Quality engineeiing 
from start to finish. Dale standby sets are in action all over 
theWorld. In airports, hospitals, computer centres, factories, 
department stores. Whenevei power is ciucial, so is Dale. 


Think of a standby generating set as a once- 
and-for-all insurance policy And think of Dale as 
the best electricity insurers in the business. 


Dale Electric of Great Britain Ltd., Electricity Buildings, 
Filey, Yorks Telephone: Filey 4141. Telex: 521b3 

Scotland: S Stewart Street, Milngavie, Dunbartonshire. 
Telephone: 0419561914 or 4179 


A VI I JE Whwaldufdb, 

■V it has to wark 
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I'hereafter British officialdom lost 
control of events. Not everyone in 
Whitehall agrees with the department 
that giving the Tl^C the soft option of 
observer status in Brussels is the best 
way of coaxing the unions into Kuro|:e * 
many believe with Mr Thomson that 
Europe should he given a human, Scots 
face and the unions brought to embrac e 
it directly. Disagreement theiefoie 
persists over whether the Dejiartment 
of Emplovnient's approach to Brussels 
was a lobbying exercise on behalf of 
the TUC or, as is claimed, onI\ an 

exploration of a highly hypothetical 
option.” 

It is even disputed whether Mi 
Thomson was told of what Whitehall 
was up to down the commission 
corridor before the matter was fust 
broached by British officials w'lth the 
staff of the social aflairs commissionei, 
Dr Patrick Hillery. Both Mi Thomson's 
and Di Ilillery’s men sa\ he was not, 
that the information onlv came to him 
through Dr Hillerv’s offiie, and that all 
Mr 'rhomson then did was quietly has 
usual) tell Sir Michael Palliser, the 
British permanent representaiive, what 
his views had always been. The 
Depaitiuent of Employment w'ould 
not have courted a veto from Mr 
Thomson and Sir C^liristopher Soames 
had it noticed beforehand Mi 
Thomson’s views in Dectmbei 

The matter has been sidetracked foi 
u few days into the Icg.il service of the 
commission It can hardh remain 
theie since the TIT' and the British 
(ioveriiment want to w'ork out whethei 
or how to get the ITT' in on the 
decisive grand meeting on EEC] social 
policy to be held in Mav between the 
employers, other Euiopean unions, 
EEC member gf>vernments and the 
commission 

Africa _ 

Line-up for chaos? 

The tactics to be adopted by Afiica’s 
Comtnonw'ealth countiies in lorging 
new links with the EEC are now 
becoming clearer The outcome is not 
At a meeting in Lagos last I'lidav 11 
Common weal th Af ricai i cr- u n tries, 
egged on bv their hosts, the Nigerians, 
decided to ask for the removal of all 
discussion of relations with the EEC 
from the agenda of another meeting 
held this week in Cihana hv the United 
Nations Economic Ciommission foi 
Africa (E(]A) A main purjiose of the 
ECA meeting was to discuss the repoit 
prepared by Mr Kjeld Philip, a formei 
Danish finance minister, oji Africa’s 
economic ties with the Euio|3ean 


common market. 

The Commonwealth Africans have 
three choices before them association 
under terms of the Yaounde kind, 
already adopted bv the 18 French- 
speaking states , association under 
terms of the .\rusha kind, negotiated 
by the thiee Cfmntries oi the East 
African Ckimmunity (Kenya, 'I'anzania 
and I’ganda) , or individual trade 
agreements 'The Nigerians repeated 
last week that they reject the first 
tw'u alternatives, saving that anv form 
of association that does not put them 
on an equal footing with Europe is 
unacceptahlo '1 hey now seem to have 
taken the lead in persuading the othei 
African Commonwealth vountries to 
steer clear ol discussing the ({uesiion 
among the 41 mernher-states of the 
ECA , and they have also decided to 
cancel the meeting arranged by the 
(kirnmonwealth secretarial, which was 
to have been held next Monday in 
(ihana and attended h\ all the jo 
(Commonwealth tounliies ol Africa, the 
('laribbeaii and the Pacific dial are 
eligible foi associate status vMth the 


EEC Instead the Vfru'an Cominon- 
wealth countries aie to set up a secre¬ 
tariat ol their own under the »ii*gis of 
the East African C uniinutntv 

'Fhe.se dev'clopments suggest that tlie 
Nigeiidiis have had '-orne siici ess ni 
cfiiiMiuing then tellow English- 
speaking Africans tliac assoc lation with 
the EEC] woiiiiJ bind tbetii in neo- 
colonial subsei'v lenc'e to Euiojie 
In I espouse to Nigeiui's fears, the EEC] 
alreadv seems to have moved some wav 
towards ollerii^j a much mure generoi'is 
(leal than was tliought likelv. 
Nigeria, of cxnirse, is laige enough and 
rich enough to spur 11 assi 'lation and 
negotiate a fan tiade agreement 
.Sinallei cciuntiies are not If the 
awiciahles can act in coiu'eit under 
the new secretariat thev riij\ vet vmii 
i better deal than either die Yaounde 
forijuila or the Xiusha one oilers them 
But thc'v have alicMch shown diem- 
selves to he hacilv divided on die issue 
and thev now lun the risk ol heing in 
di-^ariav on Xuviel 1 "t when die |)ie- 
hrninaiv negcjtiatioiis aie due to get 
uiiJet wa\ 
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Now to give Europe 
transports of delight 


I'he Eufojjran (oniinunitv now has the 
opportunitY inakf its trans- 

poit pcihrv mtn a le.il stralc^y which 
miKht atirrt ikiI |usc transport hut the 
entiie i\a\ of European life fioin 
Odense to l*alerin«» So tai, KKCI trans¬ 
port policy has lieen composed largely 
of jjetlv ri't:ulati(ins Even this policy, 
confined within the narrow ambitions 
of Eurrjpe's ]misuit of fair competition^ 
has iiioi^iessed at ^lacler pare 

'rhe laintMis dispute over lorry axle- 
weiifhts IS a I'ood example the com- 
niiinity has been trying io harmonise 
axle-wt lights for 10 years (which is whv 
the Six weie so upset in Dctemher hv 
the new members puttinir a spanner 
in the works just w'hen ai»reenient had 
finally been reached) 'Ihe whole 
em]>hasis m this axle-w'ei,i*ht aflaii has 
been on baviim rules of e(|ual (oni- 
pctition, lather than on the environ¬ 
mental effect of lorries 

'Ihe KK (1 was sup|)osed to have a 
coinnion transport policy of tree (om- 
jietition and harmonised rules duriiit* 
the i()hf)s But in transport 

throui'hr/ut the community is still 
or][;amsed on illiberal, nationalistic 
lines As one tranv|joit official in the 
coinmisMoii aptly put it “ We make 
little proijres'*, but w'e have niany 
iriterestini; < on versa tirin'^ " 'I'he troulile 
is the usual urie atflu tinu: the 
KKCi small stej's toss.iids .tnv ((*ni- 
nion policy have small support, and 
those who aie ('oini' to be tiurl always 
rn.ike a lot of noise 

'Ihe opportunitv to (haiice .dl this 



ScarasciA 0fid Le Goy - new friends of the eerth ? 


Brussels 

came about by a fluke durini^ the 
carve-up of jobs among the i'^ new 
Brussels corninissioners at the beginning 
of this year Ihe senior Italian com¬ 
missioner, Signor Carlo Scarascia Mug- 
nozzu, was able to exact a good price 
for being eased out of his old job of 
laiiniiig. Within a Ing rag-bag port¬ 
folio he managed to pack both trans¬ 
port and enviionriicnt, which until now' 
have alw'ays been kept separate—and 
one thing about environment is that 
It tends to create its own jiolitical 
inomcntum, regaidless of sectional 
interests 

Signor Scaiiiscia will also have a 
new' (1II ec tor-general and deputy 
dl lector-general for transport, who 
slifuild encourage a fresh approach 
inside the commission 'J'hc new 
direclor-geiieral is English, Mr Ray¬ 
mond Ee Cioy, an aviation e\])eit in 
the Department of '1 rade and Industry 
deputy IS a well-thought-nf Dutch¬ 
man, Mr (ierard Wissels, from the 
budget side of the commission's 
economic departmenr New blood is 
welcome even if an aviation man and 
a budgetary economist arc not every¬ 
one's idea of how to run a transport 
de]Mrtinent T.astlv, Signor Scarascia 
has on his side the simple fact of three 
new iiieiriber-countries, who should 
shake the deadlock in tiarisport ]hi1icv 

Signor Scarascia, il has to be said, 
IS ni»t a dynaino Hut he is concernc^cl, 
.nu! more so about his new resjion- 
sibihtv than he was about fainnng 
lie has .1 chance to make a mark and 



the men underneath him are good, 
lake other commissioners, he is starting 
his new life by visiting Europe's 
capitals, where he plans to raise not 
just the old EEC chestnuts but ne,w 
cfuestions like collaboration on develop¬ 
ing forms of transport to solve urban 
problems The British, at least, are 
likely to give him a sympathetic ear, 
since they would like their justly 
renowned 'I’ransport and Road 
Research Laboratory to be made use 
of at EEC: level 

It's all in a way 
of life 


The commission's environment direc¬ 
torate IS at present a modest little grouj) 
with only 10 officials ; it wa* created, 
with no rc'ferenre to transport, as a 
special unit of the big industrial 
department in March, 1971. Its job 
so far has been to jiull logetlicr the 
efferts on the environment of policies 
drafted in other arms of the com¬ 
mission And like almost every other 
EECi body it got a new mandate at the 
summit of the Nine held 111 Paris last 
Octob<*r According to the nine lieads 
of gcjvernraent • “As bchts the genius 
of Eurojie, particular attention will be 
given to intangible values and to pro¬ 
tecting the environment'' By July ;;ist 
the commission and council of niinis- 
teis must have agreed on “a pro¬ 
gramme of action accompanied by a 
precise timetable." 'I'his (leadline, like 
so many others agreed in Paris, takes 
the Nine beyond the I'redty of Rome, 
which does not mention the w'ord 
env iionmcnt 

In addition, the environmental deci¬ 
sions taken hv individual member 
Cduntiies are likely to distort the 
terms of community (*oinpetition, unless 
they can be co-ordinated. The most 
significant move so far by the council 
of ministers was taken in December 
(though the final wording is still to be 
agreed) This was an agreement by 
member states to notify the commis¬ 
sion of any draft measures on tlie 
environment being proposed in their 
own countries I'he community then 
has the right to prescribe the same 
type of measure throughout the com¬ 
munity if it ha.s a bearing on the 
economic life of the common market 
as a whole 

Until now transport has played a 
minor role in the fnmmi.ssion's studies 
on the environment. This partly reflects 
what is often not appreciated, that the 
most serious causes of ]xiUution are not 
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'rhp Statp of Mu'lu^an lia^ ojioaoii a 
KuropeanconimtTcial ()llic(‘lu Brussels, lis 
imrposc: to provide jx-rsonal servivc to 
businessmen interested in increasjng the How 
of ])roducts and Ix'clinoloK.v bt'tween Kuroi)e 
and Michigan - the induslnal lic'art of 
America. 

The key word is pirsonal. For it is 
individual, customized service that 
liusinessmen will receive. 

MrC’harlei' Bestermaii, Director, and 
his stair are qualified to discuss your interest 
in joint ventures, licensing, partnerahips, 
distrilmtonships and other opjiortunities in 
working wiJi Michigan linns. 'Phey will help 
find thejiroducls you’re hmking for, 
including raw materials, comiionents and 
consumer items and will providi* you with 
information on investments in I'S markets. 

Strategically siluateil on <he 
St Lawrence Seaway and n(*ar I he markets of 
Mid-America, Michigan is a highly diversified 
industrial State. Besides being the leadin' in 
automobile production, it luis over 16,000 
coin])anies in electronics, metalworking, 
paiier, chemicals, industrialized building 
systems and inanj' others. 

If your comjiany is looking for US 
jiroducts or considering e.xpansion into 
US markets, contact Mr Uharles Besterman 
or Deputy Director Michael Koostni. They’ll 
pi'ovide j ou with coiiqirehensive information 
on the opportunities Michigan offei-s. 

''***... European Office State of Michigan 
rucDucale4J 
B-1000 Brussi'ls Belgi u m 
Telephone 11 07 :12 
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Head Office: 
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can but factories Kqually, the com¬ 
mission has not in the past linkeci 
transport and environment to^cthet 
I'his will change under the new coin- 
missjonei Knvironnient widei than 
pollution, and Signoi Sc\ii.iscici see’* 
transport largely as a (piestion of land 
use Hence the im])(»iUiu'e of urban 
traffic jiolicy and new lodinologv 
The community .ilre.idv has common 
standards on f‘\hausts and noise from 
cars, and th^-si are likely to be 
tightened 'J'hese lornmon standards are 
minimal so far since then jmrpose has 
merely been to ensure that differing 
national standards do not impede com¬ 
petition I'he British are particularlv 
keen to impose tighter restrictions on 
noise, with common EK(] standards 
tci make the effect f>f fieavy lorries 
more acceptalilc A recent survey hy 
the British consumers' magazine 
Which ^ suggests that a fiigli projior- 
tion of lollies are 111 breach of the 
current standards Dn the other hand, 
che commission tends towards the view 
that standards should im})rove onlv in 
time with improving Terhnoh>gv, and 
feels that the Amenr.iii war against 
vehicle pollution has moved too fast 
One evample of fiow tfie commission 
is tiving to jioke its finger in pies that 
were formeriv outside its scope is pol¬ 
lution of the Rhine A commission 
was set up in iqfi'j to protect the 
Rhine, but this wav outside the aegiv 
of the commiinitv and lias failed to 
make any progress Just »)iie of the 
manv pollution jiioblcms of the Rhine 
is salt—the iivei canies at least 30,000 
tons of It a diiy For Holland, the 
Rhine is .1 pniici))al soune both of 
drinking water and inigatioii foi agri¬ 
culture I'lip effect of v.ilt on farming 
land can be irreparable - witness tlie 
still-barren sod round Mexico (utv 
ceiiiiificv afiei its oiie-tirne salt lake 
ficgan to be drainerl The Dutch have 
to keep huge resci'soirs in which they 
stock Rliine watei from less salty days, 
50 that It ran tlien be used to dilute the 
water when it is more salty Yet 40 
per c'ciii of the Riiine’s sail comes from 
one French mine in Alsace. The lo-yeai 
deadlock on agreeing to alternative 
means of disposing of the salt w'.is 
finally broken iiuleperidentlv of the 
Rhine rommivsiori fiv ensimnnient 
ministers m CVtobei, v\hen lhe\ also 
demanded a review of linw the Rhine 
commission works 

The Fairopean commission is trying 
to get in on the Rhine discnssums itself 
and now has a draft diiectiv'e going 
before the council of ministers aimed 
at those member counliirs who sub¬ 
scribe to the Rhine commission Even 


if the Brussels commission does not 
succeed straightaway, its efforts to 
muscle in should at least give a com- 
jretitive sjiur to the Rhine commission 
in Kufilenz to get on and du 
something 

It IS the little countries in the EEC 
who arc particularly concerned about 
contioiling the environment, because 
they have to take in other people's dirt. 
When the EEC members agreed to 
noiify the cominissiuii of national pol¬ 
lution standards, the Dutch wanted it 
to he a formal directive of the council. 
Hut the British insisted that it should 
at this stage amount to little m(»re than 
a gentleman's agierinent Like every¬ 
thing else, pollution is a problem which 
every El'Xl member w'ishes to solve 
until it comes to working out how' to 
do so 

Your axles are 
showing _ 

The great battle over lorries and axle- 
weigbts is typical of how scrK 3 us think¬ 
ing about thi‘ eiiviionmenl oiiglit to be 
present in the (oinmunity policies but 
is not On tins one it is the British 
who have taken the initiative to get 
things changed. 'Flie commission did 
undertake studies of the environmental 
effect of different axle-weights, but this 
liad little ellecf on its decisions The 
British have submitted three papers 
on damage to loads, and liavc so far 
received no reply The decision bv the 
Six on 11-ton axle-weights was taken 
as a pure political comprc^mise (which 
Ignored environmental considerations) 
between the 13-tons favoured by the 
French and the lo-tons reigning in 
most of the rest of Europe 

Indeed, but for Britain making its 
views known last year, that initial 
haggle would have settled axle-weights 
.It an even higher 11} tons The Riitish 

How the goods travel 
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claim that the ii-ton proposal would 
cost them £20om a year m road repairs 
IS in dispute, but even the French 
concede that damage to roads doubles 
between 10 and 11 tons I'he para¬ 
mount aim among the Six was to 
haimonise the rule's of competition, so 
that French lorries would not be at a 
disadvantage in Ciermany, or vice 
versa, even though (i) the effect of 
such small gaps in .standards in dif¬ 
ferent countries would barely affect 
competition at all, and (2) harsh 
weathei in the north of Europe justi¬ 
fies tighter standard.s than in the south 
(for example, Dafnish roads, on w'hich 
there is an 8-ton limit, crack up under 
ice) 

French opposition to 10 tons is odd. 
It seems to stem from a decision of 
President Pompidou himself, but his 
real motives are not clear At first it 
w'as argued strongly bv the French 
that 10 Ions would be unaeeeptable 
to French lorry manufacturers, notably 
Hcrliet But at one meeting last year 
M Berliet proclaimed to people norm¬ 
ally sound of hearing that he had no 
f>hlection to 10 tons, and that his main 
(oncern was to persuade the Frenrh 
gov'ernmem to let him have an extra 
axle on lorries, which it was not wil¬ 
ling to dn for fear that this would 
make loiries more competitive with 
rail M Berliet seemed w'illing to help 
to negotiate a compromise Rut some 
time later he denied ever having 
agreed to 10 tons. Now' Berliet is nego¬ 
tiating a merger with Vi of Sweden 
and the Swedes have a lO-ton limit— 
wlneh would make insistence on ii tons 
all the more extraordiiiaiy. The move to 
a merger is itself indicative of the need 
for standardisation bv many manufac¬ 
turers 

Then the French switched the 
burden of their argument tr) the hard- 
shifi to French hauliers, a fifth of 
whose lorries would allegedly be made 
redundant by a lo-ton axle limit But 
this IS equally unconvincing, since the 
proposed hannonisatinn would not 
take effect until 1980-83—unle.ss, of 
course, the French arc hoarding a 
limitless supply of 13-ton axles in 
Lyons or somewhere. 

It now seems possible that environ¬ 
mental considerations will become a 
determining factor in reaching a com¬ 
promise between the French and the 
British The view of many experts in 
Brussels is that tyres are as important 
as axle-weights in determining damage 
to roads, and the regulation of one 
can be used to counteract the other. 
Compulsory tyre pressures would be 
hard to enforce, but a minimum width 
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of tyre would be easy to intn)duce 
Unfortunately some of the technical 
problems may not be solved before a 
political deal on axle-weights has to 
be made. Experts know the eHect of 
crossply tyres on the ruad^ but not of 
the radial tyres now being introduced 
on lorries. Also, safety has to be exam¬ 
ined, since heavier weights improve 
roadholding (one argument in favour of 
higher axl«;-weights). 

The strength of the British public's 
reaction against the heavy lorry pro¬ 
posal has taken everyone by surprise, 
including the British Cjovernment. The 
hope in Brussels is that the fuss will 
cool down during the course of this 
year, but this is unlikely. The leasotis 
why people do not like the heavy lorry 
-its noise, its smoke, its visual intru¬ 
sion and the frustration it causes to 
motorists behind it—^are not going to 
go away so soon. But these are the 
things that should be receiving greater 
attention, not a dogmatic adherence 
to some predetermined axlc-weight 
limit. The EEC is now mesmerised by 
the axle-weight problem instead of 
studying what the problem is really 
about 

Heavier lorries mean fewer lonies, 
and the weight of a paitirular lorry 
is not something the public is rouse lous 
of, since it does not know whether 
the truck contains corn ilakes or iron 
castings At the same time if the com¬ 
munity adopts an 11-ton limit it will 
be going It alone in the rest of the 
world Most European countries out¬ 
side the Nine, besides a majority of 
the Nine themselves, have lo-ton axle- 
weight limits, and the only state in 
America with a limit above lo tons is 
Hawaii. But this haggle should be only 
the start of a pi^licy to work out how 
the real social cost of lorry transport 
should be calculated. 

Egalite before 
liberte _ 

The French and Germans say that 
unless Britain is willing to harmonise 
conditions of transport (such as axlc- 
weights) It cannot expect free access 
for Its lorries to the rest of Europe 
This draws the battle lines The three 
new members will back up the Benelux 
countries by throwing their weight 
behind a liberal policy. Mr John 
Peyton, Britain's transport minister, 
openly despises all rules and regula¬ 
tions, unless they apply to things like 
safety, noise and damage to roads. 
This contrasts with most European 
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Peyton: against rules 


transport policymakers who seek to 
regulate everything bur the length of 
the driver's toenails 7 'he reason for 
this IS that France and Germany aie 
jiieoccupied with the problems ol 
their railways, and impose strict 

controls on lorries to help their 

railways. By insisting that the most 
minute conditions ol competition 
sliould be harmonised hist, they can 
stem the flood of foreign loiiies which 
would swamp them if the liberal policy 
suggested by the Tiealy of Rome weie 
applied The Dutch, and now the 

British, with their efficient, Icss- 

restricted hauliers, would he the first 
to Ireneht. 

Typical of the rules produced by 
this attitude is the so-called forked 
tariff ” .system of regulating inter¬ 
national road haulage A forked tanf] 
means a fixed rale for a given route, 
which can be vuiicd only by a given 
percentage (“the fork”) In Britain, 
Holland and Italy most huulieis tradi¬ 
tionally charge what they like Thus 
many small Italians cut their rates on 
Saturday, to hump up volume and to 
meet their wages bills and hire purchase 
payments Similaily, a hauliei with a 
contract to carry goods from, .say, 
London to Edinburgh will often cut his 
rates to win a load hack to London and 
not return empty The Brussels com¬ 
mission, by contrast, .sets a standard 
rate for any Internationa] haul, and 
no hauliet can deviate by more 
than 11.3 per cent iiom the rioini 
I'he system is of course impossible to 
enforce, as enforcement is left to indi¬ 
vidual governments, who turn a blind 
eye as they think fit. 

Another result of this French and 
fJenman fear of other people's lorries 
IS the ineffectiveness of the community 
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(|Uota system At jir«\sf*nt nu*si European 
countries agree (mi (juntas among them¬ 
selves foi the iiuiniiei ol *»ii( h other’s 
lorries they wilt ailc»w 111 'I'his patch- 
work IS meant giadualK to Ik* 
replaced by a (oriiiDiiniiv (juota of 
jjcrmits allowing a guru nuinlier ot 
lorries to travel auvvslieic Btilaiu’s 
allotted cjuota allows 11 to have tinly 
99 permits, which shows h<»w “ libeial ” 
the cominuriitv is (iermanv aiui France 
have in the ic^gioii of 300 jieiinits each, 
claiming pieleience o\rr Britain as 
transit coiintiies Looyiholes abound 
Manufactunus using their own lorries 
instead of a hired haulier aie exempt 
from tlie need hn national <u EEC per¬ 
mits , tlie Dutc h work an ingenious 
shuttle .service flying pemiils from one 
frontier to aii(»ther to ensure maximum 
use 

Only a 2 jier cent ol international 
toad haulage 111 the community is 
cosered so fai b\ the community 
(]uotas - but the battle to get more 
|)crni]ts for Britain matters since it will 
provide the base for future allocations 
sliould the commiinitv permit-system 
grow. Because the French and Germans 
feel themseb'es to be transit countries 
who could be overrun bv lorries which 
were not actually bringing them any 
revenue, they will (ontiniie to he 
crabby One (Serman official claims 
that liberalisation would double the 
number of lorries in (Jermany, which 
IS ridiculous but typical of German 
feeling on this issue But the sight of 
even more continental lorries all over 
Britain—even if they may not he cjuite 
.so gigantic in future—could well make 
the British less flexible 


A snarl-up tax? 

One aspect of tlie KEC-'.s plans on 
haiTTionisatioii could become a jiowerful 
tool to iiiijuose the enviioiiriient. But 
It IS fioJitiCiil dvnainite 'Ihis is the 
proposal to harmonise road taxes. The 
coininiss'oirs tiansjjort (*xpeits would 
like- to see load users paying for tlieir 
irifiastriK tuie costs—iih hiding the cost 
ol congestion and social di.sturhanre— 
on a (C'mmon basis. I'his would lessen 
Irailic jani.s, and peihaj^s encourage 
some traffic to switch to rail A study 
of Pans in 1963 suggested that the 
cost of the delays one i »ad user was 
im|iosirig on others hy driving in the 
citv centre was about i4p jjei mile, 
01 10 limes the then fuel lax I'he 
advantage of having a (ongestioii tax 
lo ollset this IS that traffic would speed 
up, .so everyone whether he cho.se 
public or private transport - would get 
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No 250 mph past my garden 


home ijiiioker Since only *^0 jwi cent 
of PariMdiks I'o to work hv car, the 
lai^e majority would Ix^nclit at no ci>st 
to tiicnihclveb 

'I'he KEO council of ministers has 
ordered \ariou.s studies of this jitohleni, 
and uccepted hai'inonisation of taxes m 
pnnciplci but has drai'i'ed its feet on 
whether it thinks the {joIh v slioiild he 
applied to |)ij\ate (.os fis vsell as com- 
niercial vefiK les I ndei pressure from 
those in the cornrIlls^lon responsible fox 
(he cal UidustiN, jt has said that no 
coiiiniunitv road tax shall nuhide the 
cost («f social disturbaiue until that 
nuisance can he ineusured accurately 
HI money terms 1 hat is, of course, an 
impossilile aim 

'Die EKCI would he better advised 
to place an jrlntraiy price on disturb- 
ante, and see what the results are 
'rhen the lax could be raised or 
lowered across the Nine, according to 
the relative sc|ueals made* by dillcrent 
interests, but 111 the absence of anv 
pohtic.al will towards a solution the 
conmiisMon plods on towards an ideal, 
theoretical solution Loc'al governments 
and cities should perhap.s he solving 
the jnohlern ot the iimtor tui on then 
ow'n, each jdac'e ojitiiiL* for the solution 
Its own citi/eiis want JUil public iirifia- 
ticnre rnav gi\e a )oli to the idea cd 
tac'kiiiig It on a cornmunitv basis, jiar- 
ticularlv with a transport cominissioncj 
professionally involved in the f|ualitv 
ot hie A tax would lie (|uitc easy 
to introduce on an arbitrary basis, liv 
rec|uiring pcojile to buy stickers if thev 
wanted to cMiter a particular part of 
town l.ondon rnav stum announce a 
plan for dilleieiuial cai licences. 

Meanwhile, a hist siej) tf/waids the 
harmonisation ot mad taxes is already 
almost agreed. 'I'lns is a common basis 
of taxing lieav'v lorries, aimed at diiv- 
iiig si»me of them oil the road but 
such a hainioriisaiion shoiilcJ also lie 
applied under the 'I leatv ot Rome to 
lailwavs and wateixva\s 'Ihe (k^rinaiis 
and i Tench liope that by making road 
traii'-jiori pay iis costs iheir enormous 
iailv\a\ dehcit vmH vanish, whereas 
the i»theis think that the (ierman and' 
liemh lailwavs alie.ulv jiay even less 
ol llieii iiitrasiiui line (ost^ than lorries 
besides, the clioKf* between rne.ins (»1 
tiarispoit i.s moie olten cleteimined by 
Speed and c|iiid'tv ol service than liv 
price As for w-ileiwavs, n has been 
accepted that there is no (haiue ol 
making them )»av for their nilrasti ik'- 
tuie costs for \c*ars Atiemjils are 
now being made to apply a coininon 
transport policy to shipping, ports, and 
aviation Thev will donbrlev. he no 
easier to achieve 


We have ways 
to get you moving 

Fair ope is facc^d with an old-tashioned 
railway netw'ork made redundant h\ 
(he motor car, arid a prematiireK 
iriaciccjiiate ic/ad system ('hoking the* 
etiviiorimeiit Is there anv wav out * 
'1 he answei is ihat tecfiiiologv must 
do Its hit to undo ]iiohlenis that tech¬ 
nology has rieated Yet research on 
surlacc* transpoit is a iraction ol that 
lor <111 tiansport Cameorde struggles on 

li'chnoloL'v does not necessarilv 
mean Ineediiig new svstems It can also 
he applied to make tr.ifhc How faster, 
for e\ani[)L', hv tindinfr a bctter-sfiaped 
roundfdioiit It can be used to reduce 
noise .Liid pollution, 01 smiplv to cut 
the costs of existing systems Each 
countiy IS doing work, .ind knowledge 
does get swapjied but one big contri- 
fiution hv Signor Scaiascia would lie 
to c'onc eritrate attention on those 
longer-teim i.ssue.s generallv sfio\ed in 
the hackgiouiicl hv national politicians, 
because they cannot win votes at the 
next election. 

I'he hovertrain is an example 
l)c‘signe(l to travel at up to ‘jy) rnph, 
'‘uch trains are being developr^d in 
fiance and (tCMHiany w'here the 
longer distances mean thev rnav actu- 
tiliv be needed fbnlain has rightly just 
axed Its hoveittain) The hig fear. 


especiallv in the lam C'ouiitiics, is that 
clitlenMil national systems will he 
develo|)ccl in sucli a wav that thev will 
he iricomjidlihlc at iiatioii.il frontiers 
.So Brussels is hoping to promote a 
(orninori devel(»prneiit piogiainnie witli 
each EKCl inemhei taking on one aspc'ct 
of developiiient 

Ihe snag is that plenlv ol new wavs 
are under siudv to move jieople cpiuklv 
between cities, but nothing much on 
what to do with them i»nce thev get 
there In Clanada, Ontario will spend 
ovei $1 billion on finding a new ineaii'^ 
ol 111 ban tiansport .No Kurope.tn 
governmcuit h.t«> the political will to 
spend that soit of nioiie\ alone, fnit 
sevei.d iniglil he ahli* to ailotd it 
logelhei The |nos|)e(t Europe t.ii'es 
otherwise is giowing lonliols cm free¬ 
dom of movement ()\ei pr (ieriiian 
tovMis liave banned cars fi'om the c’ltv 
(eritie (fieneva recvnllv had a strike 
when tIu' citv tried to follow suit) 

Rightly or wrongly, that is the wav 
die |)iihli(' IS moving .So those wfio 
want to he mobile in iIh‘ city centre, 
and dislike tlie inflexifnlitv of c'onven 
tiofial |uil)lic transport, must look for 
a form of jiuhlic tiansport w'hich is 
faster, more personal, and acceptalile 
to ei(V iroriinentalists If Signor Srarascia 
starts such a pioject. he will involvT 
Kurijpcans m a transport jjolicv that 
could improve the conditions of life, 
whicli he will ricwei do hv cartelising 
lonie.s’ taiiH's. 
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Magnificent Commerce Oiurt, Toronto, Canada International hradquartcikfoi one of the world's lai (rest banks. 


Orie good idea led to another. 


Over 100 years ago, we saw Canada’s 
need for financial bacldhg to 
develop her rich natural resources. 
That was our first good idea. Today, 
we have over i ,500 branches from 
th^ Atlantic to die Pacific and over 
$13 billion assets. During 
the last 100 years, we've helped a 
lot of little businesses become big 


businesses, and we've seen a lot 
of good ideas become realities 
While we were helping Canadians, 
we didn’t forget about the rest of 
the world. We set up offices and 
helped businessmen in London, 
New York, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Zurich, Brussels, Frankfurt and 
other financial centres throughout 


the world Today, we arc one of 
the world'.s largest banks Our first 
good idea has led to a lot of other 
good ideas throughout Cilanada and 
around the world. For more 
information on oiir international 
banking services, contact our 
I^ndon Office at; Dept. R. 

2 Lombard Street, EC3P 3EU. 




CANADIAN iMKiiiAL 
BANK orCOMMCRCC 

Head Office - Commeru Ccturt 1 oronto 105. C^^nada 
Over 1,500 branchei across (Canada Offices m financiaUentn 
aroundUie world. Over 45 hrancheb in the Caribbean 
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Germany's tough budget 


At first sight the Cicnnaii cabi¬ 
net’s budget propcisaK, thrashed 
out last weekend, seem peculiarly 
ill-Hssorted I he two mam mcii' 
sures were • 1) a lOS surcharge 
on income tax in the highest 
earnings bracket and on corpora¬ 
tion lax, and (2) an increase in 
petrol tax ot roughly 15 ' r. *1 hesc 
pull in opposite directions, soak¬ 
ing the rich and gnawing at com 
pany profits on the one hand, 
but also hitting millions of ordin¬ 
ary family motorists on the other 
The package makes sense only 
against the background of Ger¬ 
many’s complex internal poliMcs 
and the delicate stage its economy 
has now reached 

Although to a lesser extent 
than before last November’s 
elections, Herr Willy Brandt's 
socialist government still depends 
on Its small coalition partner, 
the free democrats. They were 
bitterly opposed to any increases 
in taxes at this stage, knowing 
that their mainly middle-class 
voters would have to pay most 
of them They wanted the govern¬ 
ment to cut public spending 
instead. This limited the govern¬ 
ment’s ability to impose any really 
whopping tax increases. Some 
ministers wanted to levy a tem¬ 
porary 10' f surcharge on all in¬ 
come tax, as well as corporation 
tax, to be repaid at a latex date 
when inflation looked less of a 


threat, Herr Hans Fridenchs, the 
new free democrat economics 
minister, was particularly in 
favour of this soluuon But there 
are drawbacks. The last time such 
a repayable surcharge was im¬ 
posed to ami a boom, in 1970 - 71 , 
the mechanism backhred. Repay¬ 
ment had been fixed for mid- 
1972 , by which time, it was 
hoped, the economy would have 
settled down enough for the 
money not to do any inflationary 
damage But by the middle of 
last year the next boom had al¬ 
ready got under way, and prices 
were rising faster than ever. 

However, the clinching argu¬ 
ment against the temporary 
surcharge was that the unions 
would not have worn it. They 
would have insisted on some 
form of compensation in their 
members’ wage packets 'I'he 
government has reason to treat 
the unions gently. This winter’s 
wage round- covering a wide 
range of industries from metal¬ 
workers to public servants- - 
seems to have rolled off with 
remarkably little fuss and fairly 
reasonable settlements of around 
hi'jr for almost everyone. But 
in some industries the moderates 
onlv |ust earned the day. I'he 
government did not w'ant to rock 
their boar 

When Herr Brandt outlined 
his government’s programme to 
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Schmidt, Fridenchs to tax or not to tax 


parliament last month, he may 
well have had a smaller tax rise 
in mind than is now proposed. 
At the lime, he implied that he 
considered monetary policies 
more important than fiscal ones 
to the running of the economy. 
But those w'ere the golden days 
when the Bundesbank had 
actually succeeded in tightening 
domestic liquidity and raising 
interest rates in several successive 
steps without attracting unwel¬ 
come foreign funds. After the 
dash of about S6 billion into 
Germany in the first ten days 
of February, it is no longer so 
fashionable to say that a tight 
interest rate policy wiH keep the 
country’s money supply under 
control. 

Dollar inflow 

The Bundesbank at its counal 
meeting last week did nothing 
to mop up all those funds from 
abroad. It hopes that they will 
move off again without prompt¬ 
ing. They were hesitantly begin¬ 
ning to this week, after the 
commercial banks had dropped 
heavy hints that they might start 
charing negative interest on 
foragn deposits to cover them¬ 
selves against the cost of keeping 
penal minimum reserves with the 
central bank. But this may not 
be enough to do the trick The 
dilemma is that a liquidity 
squeeze now would raise interest 
rates and so attract foreign 
money again—despite the new 
battery of exchange controls, 
some of which have not even 
been properly set up yet. Hence 
the Bundesbank’s plea, in its 
latest monthly report (published 
just before the cabinet’s budget 
session), for cuts in public spend¬ 
ing and for higher taxes to neutra¬ 
lise some of the nse in incomes. 

'Fhc curb on public spending 
turned out to be pretty modest 
(although the government prom¬ 
ised to cut 2,000 civil service 


)obs in the next financial year). 
Estimates for total government 
spending in the 1973 budget 
amount to DM 120 billion (£ 16.7 
billion), lO' r up on the current 
year. This is hardly a clampdown, 
although there had at one point 
been talk of a bigger rise. The 
biggest increase— over 17 %— 
will be in the agricultural budget, 
due to go up to DM 5.4 billion 
(£ 750 m). But defence expenditure 
will only rise by a modest 5 %, 
to DM 26.5 billion (£ 3.7 billion), 
and research and technology will 
be limited to a 10% rise, well 
below the original estimate. But 
the government’s main contribu¬ 
tion to disinflation of demand 
will be to cream off more from 
the taxpayer. 

I'he increase in petrol tax— 
by 5 pfennigs a litre from July 1 st 
—will have the most far-reach¬ 
ing effect. With Vat added on top. 
It will raise the price of petrol 
to the consumer by 5.6 pfennigs 
a litre, and produce about DM 2 
billion (or some £ 280 m) in a full 
year (DM 700 m in 1973 ). The 
government claims that this is a 
move to harmonise petrol taxes 
within the EEC. But, since it has 
at the same tune extended the use 
to which petrol tax revenue may 
be put- from road building only 
to communications in general— 
the money will probably go to¬ 
wards subsidising the thundering 
deficits of the federal railways. 
(They lost DM 2.5 billion or 
around £ 350 m in 1972 and are 
expected to lose at least DM 2 
billion this year.) Environment¬ 
alists hope that the higher cost of 
motoring may also discourage the 
mushrooming growth of road 
irafflc, thus relieving the govern¬ 
ment of another headache. 

To avoid the charge of penal¬ 
ising the small man, the finance 
mimster, Herr Helmut Schmidt, 
has taken powers to change the 
tax treatment of motor cars. He 
wants to replace the present flat 
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rate excise duty for all cars by 
three or four diflerent rates for 
cars of different sizes Smaller 
cars will pay less, and larger cars 
correspondingly mure, while 
total revenue will remain more 
or less unchanged 

Stability levy 

The proposed 10 't surcharge 
on higher income and corpora¬ 
tion tax (which the government 
has dubbed the “stability levy”) 
will net more than the petrol tax 
(DM 2.4 billion or around £ 330 m 
in a full year;, but hit far fewer 
people. The income tax surcharge 
will apply only to people with 
incomes above £ 14,000 a year if 
they are single, or twice that 
amount for married couples. 
This limits Its impact to the 
150,000 richest Germans I'he 
idea is to mulct them with this 
extra tax for just one year, but a 
similar surcharge, introduced 
five years ago on a “temporary” 
basis, is still in force. The levy 
pushes the top rate oi income 
tax up to 60 ?r, which is exactly 
what Herr Brandt’s social demo¬ 
crat party said it would like it to 
be at Its last conference. Corpora¬ 
tion tax will go up to 58 'which 
50,000 companies will have topay. 

The “stability levy” will be 
flanked by a “stability bond” 
which the government will be 
floating on terms yet to be de¬ 
cided. Herr Schmidt wants to 
make it attractive enough to 
rake in some DM 4 billion, in 
order to cream off some of the 
excess purchasing power. The 
proceeds from this, as well as 
from the lO'ir levy—over DM 6 
billion altogether—will be frozen 
at the Bundesbank rather than 
allowed to seep into government 
spending; which is the Germans’ 
way of saying that they are trying 
to run a Keynesian counter- 
inflationary budm surplus for 
this year. On the other hand, 
they are still going to have to 


borrow DM 4 billion to cover 
their spending plans ^cut down 
from the DM 6 billion originally 
planned} and they arc going to 
cheat slightly by btirrowing, 
interest free, about DM 2.5 
billion from the state pension 
fund. T'he free democrats, who 
are embarrassed about agreeing 
to raise taxes, and who are nor 
all exactly Keynesians, have 
muttered vaguely that the sur¬ 
charge's proceeds might at a 
later date be used to start a 
savings scheme for the less well- 
off a subject dear to more liberal 
German hearts 

In a side swipe at property 
speculators, the government has 
abolished special depreciation 
allowances for buildings, with 
immediate effect. In the last few 
years of a building boom, flats 
and offices have been put up on 
spec as an inflation hedge, no¬ 
body wants to rent them now 
and speculators may be quite 
hard hit. The tax treatment of 
local authority housing and of 
houses" and flats for owner- 
occupiers has been left un¬ 
changed. Nor have the tax privi¬ 
leges of the savings banks been 
curtailed, a move which had 
been half-expected Rut from 
next year interest payments on 
loans foi cars and other con¬ 
sumer durables, or even for 
speculating on the stock ex¬ 
change, will no longer be tax 
deductible. 

German industry leaned 
heavily on the government dur¬ 
ing the recent currency crisis, and 
demanded that the mark should 
not be upvalued with the yen. 
It IS now having to accept the 
burden of this alternative form 
of disinflation instead, and it is 
not surprising that it does not 
like It. There has been some relief 
that the government did not 
plump fog the 10'r temporary 
income and corporation tax 
surcharge, the most unpopular 
option. But employers are moan¬ 
ing that they are having to pick 
up most of the bill, and are hint¬ 
ing that pay awards will suffer as 
a consequence 'There is some 
concern that industrial invest¬ 
ment--which is only just begin¬ 
ning to pick up again after an 8' r 
drop in real terms last year- 
will be hit by the rise in corpora¬ 
tion tax, and by some more minor 
measures cutting subsidies on 
investment in development areas. 
Lander (regions), which are 
governed by the opposition 
Christian democrats ^and which 
between them have a majority in 
the upper house, the Rundesrat), 
have declared all -out war on the 
“stability levy”, saying that it 
will impose extra burdens on 


industry without any promise 
of reducing inflation. 

Economic targets 

The government’s target fr>r 
containing itillution is modest. 
It hopes to keep price rises to 
5 t'«- 6 'J in the coming year. 
Up to a few years ago Ciermany 
considered inflation rates of even 
3 'f 4 'f to be exorbitant. Bulat 
least one school of thought now 
argues that it is not worth 
making a vast effort to keep Ger¬ 
man prices down, only to fall 
increasingly out of line with 
other I'I’C countries which arc 
all inflating at 6'r or more and 
so have to face yet another iip- 
valiiation of the mark 

1 he background to this budget 
IS one of heavy pressure from 
rising demand I >nemployment 
IS already threatening to go below 
!'( again. Foreign workers arc 
again in tremendous demand 
Their total number may go up 
to 3 m, from today's 2 im, by the 
end of the year 1 he government 
IS increasingly worried aboiii the 
social consequences of this immi¬ 
gration. After some hesitation 
and several false starts, the next 
bcKim now looks to be once 


again, well and truly under way. 

The growth rate forecast 
lor IS 4 ', 5 ',, after 

3 'V last \ear. Once again, the 
growth IS cxpmt-led. Industry’s 
export orders went up w'llh a 
great surge towards the end of 
last year, and are still rising last. 
I'hc trade surplus m l'* 72 , at 
over DM 20 billion or £2 H 
billion, hit a new postwar record 
With a doinesiic boom, more 
imports will be sucked in, so the 
lorecasters arc still hoping that 
the surplus might turn out 
slightly smaller this year. 

I'hc (rermans never tire of 
pointing out that they run a large 
deficit on invisibles, partly be¬ 
cause of their appetite for travel, 
partly because of all the money 
those guest workers are sending 
home. 'I he dehcit on invisibles 
and transfers this year is esti¬ 
mated at DM 20 billion, enough 
to eat up the enure trade surplus. 
It is on calculations like these that 
the Ciermans base their claim that 
the D-mark is not ovcivalued. 
But as long is they keep coming 
up with irrepressible growth, 
and keep their inflation just 
below everybixiy else’s, no one 
really believes them. 
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On the brink of the budget 

February's sharp drop in unemployment may induce Mr Barber to give less than 
£500m in reliefs on Tuesday week. But he probably ought to give more 


With this month's impressive fall of 43,()(>(), unemploy¬ 
ment in Britain has been reduced by a ({uaiter since its 
peak last March. 'I'his seems further conliiinalion that 
the economy is boornini?. It conies on top of last week’s 
figures of record growth in industiial output in the 
October-December quarter, and this \\<‘(‘k's more dated 
engineering figures which show new orders in the 
industry up 7J per tent in the three months to Ouober. 
One must cxl.so go along with the Secretary of Slate for 
IVacle and Industry, Mr Peter Walker, when he says 
that January’s huge trading deficit of Alyym is evidenre 
of accelerating economic growth. 

This (oincidencc of indicators, all pointing the same 
way--for the past -may have a dciisive effect on the 
Chancellor at a moment for criuial decision. 'I'he (‘arly 
budget has deprived him of the much fuller information, 
particularly the complete inccinie and expenditure 
estimate's for the '‘oiiitli quarter, which would normally 
provide the basis for his budget judgment. He is like a 
bridge playcT forcc'd to bid when only half the pack has 
'been dc’alt, but finding himself already holding three 
aces. On the strength of what he knows, hi may feel a 
strong ti'mplation to play safe with a niutral budgel, 
giving awav in tax cuts onlv the Aljoom to iifjoom he 



Retail price statistics sepBrately identify *ioa'ianBl food Here this indeK has been 
seasonally adjusted to show how much of the rorent rise lema'ns to bo explained by 
other factors “^ho striking fact is the lack of any seasonal declinr in the second naif 
of 1972 But therv is now some sign of the seasonally adjusted slackening which 
IS hidden m the unadjusted figures by the normal seasonal mnvemOTt_ 


expects to get back tliiough whal is 1 ailed “ Ii.sial drag " 
(re, the fact that the pic.sciit rate of iiiflation, operating 
on a piogr<\s.si\e tax .sv.slc*in, inilalcs Ins icenpts from 
income* and otlicr l.ixr.s by about C.p)om to .Ufjoom 
mon* than it iiiflaU's the eexst of a g]\cii xoliime of 
government rxpendituie; 

He will be deluged with other powerful ■nguments 
for a prudent approach. With piivair inv(*stmeni, stoik- 
building and public spending all now .schcdiilrci to rise 
sharply, with unemployment already falling rapidly, and 
with tlie exchange rate still floating so that exports need 
not become uni onipelitive, many of his 'IVcasury 
ad\isers may w'ell be saying that he iniisl not i.ike the risk 
of giMiig another spurt to consumer sjjeiicliiig. Thc^y 
would add th.il, if the growth in the moiiiy sujiply is to 
be brought under control, he raniiot afford to increase 
the Exchec|uer difiiit beyond the .L3 billion or C4 billion 
already (‘xpec led wiihour further r'eflation. 

Such clisinflalioiiai V caution will be sirengthenc'd 
beiaiise priies aie ,still rising, ilesj)ite the fier/e, far loo 
fast fc)r comfort. Retw'een Oilobei and Janu.iry ihe retail 
prill* index rose bv il per lenl, wliiili is tin annual rale 
of over () |}i i lenl. Admittecll) tins (ompares f.ivourably 
with the L».7 I er cent use, impKing -in annu.il rale of 


Output and unemployment 
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over 11 per rent, notched up ovrr the three previous 
months. But it still means tiouble. Most of the me rea.se 
since C 3 ctober came from a rj.se in frKxl prices. 

Unfortunately, the seasonal lomponcnt in the food 
price rise, which should be reversed in the spring, was 
rather .small : it acrouiiled for le.s.s than on(*-fifth of the 
total n.se in retail pines in the three months to January. 
Some coasolation (onies from the impre.s.sive slowdown 
in non-food prices. Inif ilii*^ is likely to prove .short-lived. 
While the wholesale prm* index for home sales of manu¬ 
factured profliK'ls rose by only ij per cent between 
October and januarv, comparecl with aj per cent in the 
previous lliree months, the ccxsl of basic materials and 
fuels ios(' by a massive c) per cent, following a July- 
Oclobei ri.se of 5.J per cent. With firitLsh industry’s input 
price's using at this rate, it will be difficult to maintain 
the recent near-stability of its output prices 

The political implications of this ate obvious and 
embarrassing. But the C’hancellor also now needs to 
look at the implications for his budget. The freeze has 
borne more .succe.ssfully on wages than on prices. The 
wage rate index for January, published on Wednesday, 
.showed virtually no in< rca.se since November and little 
more than ^ per cent sinrc' October. (This compares 
with a rise of 7^ per cent between July and October, a 
ghastly annual rate of 33 pei cc-nt."^ Average earnings, 
for w'hii h the latest figures are for Deci'mln’i, have also 
sIowTcl down. It IS, therefore, reasonable to suppcxsc that 
in the ji.ist three months real incomes have .sliown no 
grow'th and may c^'en have been reduced. Nor are the 
prospect.s for real growth in incomes particularly 
favourable for the re.st of stage two, between now and 
Novc-niber. It therc-forc seems veiy unlikely that con¬ 
sumers' real spending will go on increasing by the 4 pei 
cent 01 so that w'oiild be required tci keep real gnp 
increasing at ») per cent a year Indeed, a cut in con- 
sunieis' spending is possible, unless savings fall instead. 

This is a major rea.son why the f'lhaiicTllor cannot 
know whether the spurt in output Is being maintained. 
The latest and most up-to-date evidence, the February 
unempIoviTient figures, are little guide. (Changes in 
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unemployment, as the graph shows, normallv lag .some 
months behind the changes in output which are their 
cause. Nor does he yet know the full compasition of 
demand m the final quarter of last year. Much of the 
recovery in output could have been due to a ces.sation 
of the rundown in stocks. They fell by an average of 
£ioc)m a quarter during the first three quarters of la.st 
year, and will almost certainly have recovered since 
then. Stockbuilding is erratic: at the best of times, and 
ran have a disproportionate efTect on an individual 
quarter’s results. Concrete evidence of an upturn in 
investment is still lacking , the evidence is merely that it 
is to be expected. Only on public spending can Mr 
Barber be really confident. It is going to ri.se in real 
terms by just over 5 per cent. But every other component 
of dc-matid may well rise by less than his target for 5 
per cent growth in gnp should demand. 

A great deal will depend upon w'helhei the apparent 
revival in confidence is maintained. There are .some 
major questionniarks about it. It is not yet p€xs.sible to 
•i.s.se.ss the effects of the .stock market collap.se, the record 
rise in interc.st rates or the uncertainties created by the. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Labour market 

Unemploymtrnt fell sharply agwn in 
February, possibly helped by the 
mild weather Vacancies continued 
to rise 

Retail pnees 

Food index shaiply up again, bin 
other sectors virtually unchanged 
in January 

Earnings 

Average earnings were fractionally 
lower in ‘Decamber Basic wage 
rates held steady egam in January 

Money supply 

Rose e further 2^% m irhe month 
to mfid-January on the broad 
definMon (Mi) but ac^tually fell 
almost 1 % measured by Mi 
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Export trade, retaii trada: m volume terms (value at constant prices) 

Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers: latest rate 2.9 per 
cent. ^Seasonally ad/usted. tProvisional 
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latest upheavals in the foreign exchange market. A lot 
will also depend upon how the Goveriinierit h<indles the 
industrial confrontation and how much dislocation is 
caused in the process. 

^ A neutral budget *’—ie, a payout of only about 
^«50om of fiscal drag--is therefore not necessarily the 
most sensible strategy for the Chancellor. 'I’he one thing 
which has so far distinguished the jiresent wage pric*f 
controls from previous such cxcirises has been the 
promise that this time output and real income growth 
should be maintained. Unless personal real incomes can 
continue to rise reasonably fast, the chances of the 
policy succeeding will be undermined. The Chancellor 
also faces a dilemma on the investment front : slop 
consumption in ils tracks and the investment boom may 
collapse, allow it to continue and overheating could 
start. Managing the economy is akin to pulling a stone 
up a hill with a piece of clastic. To make it move at 
all sometimes nerds a pull which runs the risk of 
causing the stone to fly upwards and liit the puller in 
the face. 

As the fifth report of the Gommoas Expenditure Com¬ 


mittee lightly obscrve.s, tlic problem is woist* tliaii it need 
have been The (loveriiment’s pani( measure's to inciease 
public spending hist year, when uiiempl(»vmi‘ni topped the 
million mark, have deprived it oi \iial room for 
manoeuvre. Fai from that inciecLse in jiublic. spending 
being counter-cyc lical, it looks like running on main 
stream at just ihc wioiig moment of lemveriiig boom. 
The committee observes that, as a result ol delibeiale 
policy decisions, (xi^enditure in it)73-74 has been raised 
by about iCi,'joom, but ol this inc:rea.sc under £200111 is 
short term. It concludes that “ to make a moderate con¬ 
tribution to the short-term deficiency of demand, a heavy 
lonimilinent in expenditure in the medium term was 
entered into." 'Fhe (JIhancellor’s best I'oursi' on Tuesday 
week will probably be to go for a stimulaling budget--say 
one that gives b.i« k £800111 by putting Vat at only 5 per 
cent '-but combining it with a new exercise in curbing the 
parts of public expenditure that will otherwise soar out 
of hand. Now is the time to decide that wc could well 
do wichout large and expensive piestige projects such as 
Concorde and Majilin and liberal subsulii's for ailing 
industries. 


Doing without those railways 

The Government believes that Britain cannot afford its railways, but cannot 
afford to give them up. It could be wrong 


British Rail's long-awaited report on its future, commis¬ 
sioned when Mr Richard Marsh became chairman 18 
months ago, is now in the Government's hands. The 
cabinet is also expected to get a detailed progress repoit 
from the transport minister, Mr John Peyton, by the 
early summer. Unfortunately, neither report is likely to 
offer a radical rethink ol the railways’ role. This is now 
crucial. 

The fashionable thinking in Whitehall is that there is 
no way of making the lailways pay and every government 
has to lump that fact of life. The first part of the premise 
is certainly right, if what is being talked about is Beeching- 
style cuts. Branch lines lasing up to £1,000 a year per 
regular passenger can be closed, of course, and the Govern¬ 
ment will encouiage this, although it will be left to local 
authorities to decicle. But the biggest losses are made on 
the more heavily-used lines: amputate any of these limbs 
and the whole body becomes even weaker. 

Local authorities are to get general transport grants, 
instead of the specific ones for particular projects as at 
present, in ordei, it is hoped, to find a better mix of public 
transport investment. But the scope for transferring freight 
from road to rail is limited, since very few journeys cither 
Begin or end near a freight terminal, and the average 
trip is only 20 miles anyway. At the same time, some of 
the uneconomic wagon-load freight is likely to go, as it 
is already BR's policy to concentrate on train-load ship¬ 
ments, which come, unfortunately for it, largely from the 
loss-making coal and steel industries. Against these cuts, 
some additions to the rail system are expected, including 
the Channel tunnel and a high-sp<^ link to the 


(unnecessary) third Umdoii airport. 

What 110 one Is willing to admit is th.il the railways 
may have conic to the end of their UM'fiil life. Pares arc 
already high that it is cheaper f(jr a London couple 
wanting a long weekend in Devoashire to hire a car than 
go by rail. For the evei-growing b;ind of car-owners, non- 
business travel by rail is usually an iinllnnkahle luxury, 
while, for those who do not own a ear, bus frues are <ilmost 
half the price, .ind the oiiening of new motorways is 
cAitling the time dllTemite The 68 |jer cent increase in 
bus tiaflic betwirn London and Bristol lust yeai, after 
the M4 was opened, suggests that bus passengers respond 
even more to faster spc(*(*s than rail passengers 

The high-speed trams being de'rlopcd all over the 
world (the IVench railways are now aiming at 250 mph) 
are encouraging people to think rail is < oming back into 
fasliion, but it iias to be remembered that such trains 
cannot run on the same track as freight and .slopping 
passenger servues Whether they can recoup their infra¬ 
structure costs all on their own is very doubtful: the 
Tokaido line in Japan claims to do so, but its geographical 
advantages arc virtually unique. And, when all is said 
and done, we aie in a road-oriented age and nothing this 
century’s likely to change it. 

The conventional wisdom is that the social and environ¬ 
mental advantages of rail outweigh the oflicially-admitted 
£i6om a year it is costing the taxpayer and, anyway, 
that roads could not absorb the same traflic. If everyone 
transferred to cars, that is true But one bus lane into 
Washington, DC, the Shirley Highway, regnl^irly carries 
300 buses in the peak, and is attacked frequently because 
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it IS so unrinutilised. I hroieiic .ills, i.uoo buses .in hour 
(fluid use a route, (ompared \Mtli the pi.utifal maxinnim 
of abfiul 40 trams C’)ne lane of the San Francisco Ba\ 
Btidi^e, even thouirh the laisfs h^ive to share it with cars, 
carries as iniinv bus iMssciuM'rs iii the rush hour as the 
;r\erai»e track of a Biili'‘h Rtul foiumutcr service If the 
enliK railvvav network was converted to ro.ids, anti all the 
e\istiiur I ail ir.ilhc ii.insfc'iied to Ifirrv or bus, less than 
a tfmlh of th(‘ i .ip.u itv of the ru w roads would be iililised. 
'Ih.it would l(.i\c ilu other (|o pci eent for lh(‘ tr.insfer 
of lorries fioni the* eMstiiu*. cianiped ro.ul network to the 
(.iiivc'iled rail a stern with t^re.iter environmental advan- 
l«i(res than i.iil c.tn hope to achieve* 

Mow much would it cost * I rom actual examples, it 
would Like at (nr lent |iM('es, about V1Ko,ckio a mile to 
coiivc*ii two-li.ick lail into load and, therefoie. about 
Cc»Join to convert the entire rail svstem Ralher steej) 
But in .idduion to saving the Ciboni a vear siibsidv, 
tli(‘ie would l)c peihaps ariothti .C'^oom from load taxes 
■Biitish Rail p.ivs no liiel dutv, licenee dutv or purchase 
tax' 'I hen there would be substantial piohls from propei'tv 
(levelopmeiit on snipin'^ railvvav land The investm'*nt 
could even p.iy foi itsf If in about two years. Public 
passt>iij[;ei traiispoii riimiin,{; costs would be almost halved , 
iieije[ht would cost considerablv more, but with some 
eompensaimi; adv.mlat^es m the (|iiality of sc'rYicc 

The Dep.iitrnent of the Liivironment insists that nevv 
rural rd.uls slioiild have' bfl verge's on either side (for 
pede*siri,ms and piling snow', while ;^ft veiges are the 
mimnuim m urban aie.is 'Ftiis is desirable in an ideal 
world, but does not exist on much of the present load 
svstem A two-lrark lailwav eonverts into almost an 
8 metre road 17 metre's through tunnels if the cheaper 
continental standard is adopted!, while 80 per cent of 
lural I'oads .ire now less than (S metres wide If (onverted 
railw'avs were going to be hc*a\ilv used, more generous 
prfrvi.sioii would h.ive to be made, Init c'cpiallv the benefits 


would he higher. In so far as lolls had to lx* exacted 
on some stretches to limit the number of lorries, the 
income would merely incica.se the (Jovernmcnl's return 
on Its investrni'nt 

.Naturallv', .some of the loiide.st objeftions to conversion 
would come from commuteis lint they would have many 
benefits lower fares, scats for all, more express serv'ices, 
and more regular services Intel-(’.ity piissengcrs would 
have* more to complain about 'I'hc p-hour coach jfaimey 
from l.ondon to (flasgow is a serious di.s.idvantage to 
busines.smen, compared w'lth the ()\’-hour train jouinev 
So It might be neces.s;ir\' to maintain a few' hcavilv-uscd 
trunk rail routes. .MlcTiiatively, greater use could be made 
of an travc'l DoomsMlIe predictions ol .iir congestion.s all 
igrioi'e the* effee t of ilic w'ide-bodicd jets 

Another concc’in is safclv, foi which the railways have 
a deservedK higli reputation Bui then this is largely 
bc'cause ihev do not liave to cater for the complex mix 
of liafhe on an 01 dinar \ I'oad, and the .same vvoiild be 
true of the new road system (pedestrians e^xcluded, ff»r 
c’x.iniple). Bus and lorrv' drivers both have a high safety 
record, too, though lorries do cause tenible damage w'hen 
ihev collide with ears (again excluded) 

A detailed, and fair, analysis of the advantage.s of 
railway conversion might still find reasons, on balance, to 
reject such a eause, but the analy.sis badly needs to be 
nuuie. At the same time a pilot slictch for conversion to 
road in an urban area should be ehosen. An ideal one 
would be the Cheat Oeritral Line from Aylesbury' to 
Marylebone, believed to be losing about .tim a year. 
Kxisting passc'ngeis eoiild be earned prolilably by about 
120 buses in the peak hour. The conversion cost would 
be about £4111, and, if other traffic was allowed to 
use the road as well, the .annual return on the investment 
w'oulcl he about 73 per cent. Bus transit should at least 
be given a fair crack of the w^hip. 



British Rail owns the only land under the present law, that 
can never be compulsorily acquired (n has about 600 acres 
Within 2i miles of Charing Cross alone) That is why no 
action was taken on an otherwise promising 'GLC study done 
in 1969 of an alternative to the motorway box, using railway land 
the nonh-weat, the St -Pancras fine comes down from 
|he Ml, and is wide enough to get a dual ihree-fane motorway 
with hard shoulders (except that the tunnel under Hamp¬ 
stead would need widening). Peak usage of the line is 5,000 


passengers an hour, a tenth of the capacity of a 'bus lane. 
This fine links with the North 'London Railway, with a similarly 
low passenger usage, and freight trams that could be rerouted 
further north, from Dalston Junction there are only two tracks, 
but westward there are four tracks, mostly wqth gently eloping 
embankments, enough for a dual three-lane motorway. At 
Hackney WiCk, the 'bne links with the Mil and the east 
cross toifte The Layfiald inquiry («ee page 18) was told of 
this land-uae study but never esked to see ft. 
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The gasmen weigh up that 
pay board idea 


Some of the pressure went out of the 
gasmen's strike this week The first job 
of the new pay board will be a general 
examination of anomalies caused, and 
relativities disturbed, b\ the free7.e 
Mr Macmillan will urRC the Ras unions 
on Friday that this should satisfy them. 
But ministers are not roitir to risk 
usinR the Industiial Relations Act to 
call for a sexret ballot even at Fords, 
where clearly many workers do not 
want to strike. 

Mr Heath can take heart that the 
gasmen's leaders have not yet rejected 
his propo.sal. They have, in fact, backed 
down from allowing the strike to 
become really dangerous, which fol¬ 
lows their line from the start. Mi 
David Basnett, the ga.smen’s leader, 
was able to tone dewn tlic threat of an 
all-out strike m the south-east of 
Fiiigland cm Wednesda\, about w'hich 
the authorities conctrned with safety 
had been very worried. 

This eased the worries of the C'»ov- 
ernment, which is not especiallv per¬ 
turbed about the effects of the stuke 
on industry ; by the middle of this 
week the .strike had caused only 15,000 
workers to be laid off But both min¬ 
isters and Mr Basnett live in fear and 
ti’embliiig of an accidental explosion, 
caused by reduced gas pressure, killing 
an old-age pensioner or one of the 
London schoolkids laid off because of 
the teachers' strike. 

The rise of £2.24 which the gismen 
have been offered is 81 p below' what 
they are claiming to maintain jiaiitv 
with the electricitv workers, hut 
everybody knows that thev would have 
settled for something like an extra 4op. 
The pay hoard therefore might be 
tempted to suggest that in stage three 
in November they should get between 
4op and Bop more than the electricitv 
men. If so, it would mean the board’s 
first award would be turned towards 


the inamienancc of differentials, 
r.iiher than towards tlic |)ooi. Gasmen 
do not rank among the low-paid the 
average earnings in gas last year w’ere 
ovei tlic national average, at £;j4.8o a 
week 

f’he (Yovernment would like the gas 
claim to set a precedent by going to 
the board, and being accepted bv the 
union, because a lot of other claims 
may be going to cause much 
worse headaches. Mthcugfi many of 
the deals that were .settled after the 
freeze comply with the £i plus 4 per 
rent norm, there are others that do not 
It IS believed that deals aflecting 
;ioo,ooo w'orkers will have to he renego¬ 
tiated before thev can he apynoved bv 
the pay board For example, shoj)- 
workers are not going to get the £2.80 
to £.5.50 aw'ard they were expecting 
The same situation applies to workers 
in industries as diverse as retail meat, 
haking and sand and gravel One of 
the major problems surioiniding the 
freeze has been the log-pin of deals 
w^aitirig to be ajifiroved in Ajnil , 
there w'lll be mutli pain when mans 
aie rejected, and both sides are told 
they must negotiate again. 

Another claim likely to end up with 
the pay hoard is the engine dii>'ers' ; 
they have been infuriating coinmuiers 
wnth a go-slow' this week, and are still 
threatening a 24-hour strike next Wed¬ 
nesday. The drivers believe tlial the\ 
w'cre promised a new pay plan last 
May in return for calling oil a one- 
dav strike then. Thev want between 
twice and four limes their stage two 
entitlement. 

I'he Government’s proposed j)ay and 
prices code for srage two is likeK to 
be published as a green papei next 
Monday , the TIIC and CBI will then 
he asked plea.se 10 state their final 
arguments before the code is forra- 
allv enshrined. The pav code has been 



Basnett ’ tonmff down trouble 


drawn up with the TUC’ still sulking. 
It therefore nieielv amplifies the Gov¬ 
ernment's previous thoughts, plus a 
few strav remedies for anomalies that 
cp’d servants luive haphazardly 
thought of, but leaving lof»pht)Ies they 
have not ^'nvisaeed (so Mi C-live 
Jenkins mav lia\e a aood time). The 
prices code has heen drawn up in 
Ionsulfiition v^■lrh ilic GBI, hut with 
the (jovermueiii dius on the defensive 
against vielding it nu) much. In conse- 
ejuenre, the CHI is hojjping mad It 
helifveN iluit rnafufai turns' prices are 
to he dealt w'llh much more sternlv 
than pav ; it rightlv sjvs that this is 
exactly the wrong moment in the trade 
cv'cle for tlie f loverrimeril to rule that 
films mu-^t not make higher profits 
from increased produciivitv achieved 
through investment in plant : and it 
is horrified that the Government's rules 
ffir price increases w'lll make allowance 
onlv for cost increases iruuried since 
November 6th, so that profit margins 
will he cut hv the extra costs incurred 
during the preceding i“i months (when 
the CBI was voluntarily holding 
dow'n fnices, but the TUCi was 
hecficallv inflating wages) There is 
an immoral lesson in this, and stock 
markets could concelvahlv take Mon¬ 
day’s green paper rather badlv. 
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Ford 

Where’s the 
aggro ? _ 

The union at Ford Moior Company 
is calling for a strike in March, but 
feelings are less roused than the mili¬ 
tants pretend. I'he lank-and-file mood 
is nothing like that in 1971. when the 
nine-week steike affected Ford output 
on the continent and exist the British 
workers the Pinto engine contract in 
America * that lesson may have been 
learned In normal times, Ford would 
be willing to go further towards 
closing the gap between its pay rates 
and the near-£50 a week at some 
British Leyland plants. As it is, the 
company is sweetening its offer as 
much as possible. With shifts and over¬ 
time. Ford can make tiic basic pay 
increase £3.45 a week (rin about £43 
currently). Ford is negotiating a 40-50 
})er cent immediate rise in pensions 
(giving a man with 40 years’ service 
another £208 a year), increasing lay-off 
benefit from two-thirds of normal pay 
to four-fifths, and increasing the 
maximum peiiod of entitlement, for 
each dispute, from 10 to 15 days 
(theoretically, workers could get lay¬ 
off pay all the year, if the components 
industry went berserk). Another pos¬ 
sibility is two extra days’ holiday, 
making a full week at Christmas, 
though that would cut the pay rise by 
aop, under the new law. Ford refuses 
to offer a shorter working w^eek. 

The militants have managed to stage 
a show of support, but not without 
some difficulty. At one md.ss meeting 
only a third of the men raised then 
hands in favoui of a strike, and, 
according to reports, the convenors 
suddenly closed the meeting, claiming 
the vote was for a strike At another 


plant, the men were annoyed at their 
convenor going to last weekend’s 
meeting at Coventry after they had 
voted against a strike. In the body area 
at Dagenham the men voted to call 
off an overtime ban, and a union 
official announced that, of course, it 
was a democratic society and anyone 
who wished to continue the ban was 
free to do so, whereupon he persuaded 
his own shop to stay out. The chances 
are there will still be aggro at Ford 
in early March, but perhaps no more 
tiian usual in car industry wage deals 
in other countries. 

The men would be foolish to follow 
then leaders. Mr Henry Ford’s pro¬ 
fession of renewed confidence in them 
should not be tested too far. One of 
the worst problems for the car industry 
m Europe will almost certainly be 
over-capacity in the next few years. 
Present output in Europe is 50 per cent 
more than p^'esent car sales, while 
export markets outside the EEC are 
being squeezed, in America by devalua¬ 
tion and safety and pollution measures, 
in the rest of the world by each 
country's desire to produce its own 
cars Brazil has shown it can build a 
Beetle as cheaply as Germany, and 
Ford's niooted plant in Spain would 
mostly build for export. 

Investment is still expanding capacity 
(Renault’s by £ioom a year over the 
past four years), but growth in Euro¬ 
pean sales during the 1970s is likely 
to be at half the pace of the past 
decade. The same thing happened in 
America 20 years ago. Detroit managed 
to make money out of stagnant 
demand because there were fewer pro¬ 
ducers and less competition If Ford 
had to choose between Britain and 
Germany there is little doubt which it 
would choose, and the same goes even 
more for CTcneral Motors and the 
Vauxhall pay claim 


Prices _ 

Scrap up 

In theory, industry’s prices are to be 
controlled in stage two by tighter rules 
than those applying to wages. Yet the 
Department of Trade and Industry has 
apparently decided on a move that 
could add as much as 5 per cent to the 
price of certain steels, such as reinforc¬ 
ing bar. It IS believed the DTI intends 
to free the price of the top grades of 
steel scrap. They will be allowed to 
follow prices in Europe, which are any¬ 
thing up to double the £15 a ton price 
in Britain. 

This seems strange and unnecessary. 
Scrap prices have been controlled in 
Britain through a combination of a 
long-teim deal between the scrap and 
steel industries and by detailed Govern¬ 
ment control of exports. Both are 
breaches of Britain’s new European 
commitments, but the negotiations pro¬ 
duced a two-year transition period 
before Britain had to toe the line. 
Officials in Brussels are mystified. 

Interest rate crisis _ 

Dear, plentiful 
money _ 

Never has money been so plentiful and 
never has it been so expensive. In the 
three months to mid-January, the 
money supply on the wide definition 
(M3, which includes deposit accounts) 
rose at an annual rate of nearly 29 per 
cent—far faster than can be justified 
by the growth of real output. Mean¬ 
while the banks’ base lending rates have 
risen from 7^ per cent at the end of 
1972 to per cent m January and 9^ 
per cent from last week. They look like 
going higher before coming down. 

The paradox of plentiful but expen¬ 
sive money 15 not too difficult to 
explain. The money supply figures do 
not show what has happened in the 
month since mid-January when the tax 
gathering season and further sales of 
gilt-edged stock to the public have put 
on a brake. Even the January results 
are conflicting. On the narrow defini¬ 
tion of money supply (Mi) the growth 
has been much less spectacular, a mere 
5 per cent annual rate in three months 
and a fall in January itself. This dif¬ 
ference between Mi and M3 is partly 
accounted for by opposing distortions. 
M3 includes deposit accounts; the 
rise in interest on them has made these 
the fastest growing element in deposits, 
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From Brandts. 

A unique upping finance 

package. 


Brandts ser\'iccs cover e\’er\ aspect of 
ship finance. Nowhere else can you find 
.such a range available in whate\er 
combination you need. 

They represent manv years’ first-hand 
experience of the shipping business 
because Brandts is the merchant bank that 
actually owns ships - 14 of them. 

The package is provided bN- a team who 
arc constantly developing new technuiues - 
Brandts introduced export credit 
guaranteed ship leases. 


The seri'ices are alrtMd\ used b> a 
laige iiuiiilx'i of sill}' on nets aiound the 
world - Br.inJls is curreiitK iiisolved in the 
liiuncjiig of 180 ship.s totalling 4^ million 
dwt. tons. 

Take a lot>k at the sei\ ices in Brandts 
Shipping Financi- package vouiself and then 
decide w liether v^ti need ell of them or 
just one. tJet in touch with Paul Slater, 
I'iirector, Brandt; Shipping Finance Limited, 
36 Fenehurch Street, I.ondon EC31-' 3AS. 
Telephone: 01-626 6599. 


Brandts Ship^fig Finance 

A Division of Brandts the Merchant Bankers 
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and the crediting of half-yearly interest 
on them has Imn under-adjusted in 
the seasonal correction for January Mi 
was reduced by half-yearly bank 
enlarges and interest on advance!^ wheie 
the adjustments may have worked die 
other way. Mj also still reflects some 
continued growth in wholesale hanking. 

Even so, it .still has to l>e explained 
why interest rates are going up so far 
and so fast Techn'ically, it is because 
base rates must k(‘ep up with the cost 
to the banks of obtaining marginal 
funds in the wholc<-ale money market 
When they fail to do so, large and 
sophisticated customers, such as local 
authoiiUes and blue chip companies. 


use their overdraft facilities to make an 
arbitrage profit borrowing from the 
banks and re-lending back to them on 
the money markets. The interest cost 
of such operations is annoying but not 
crucial. What matters is that when this 
happens the banks collectively obtain 
no relief from the shortage of funds. 
Instead they suffer a rise in advances 
which hurts their liquidity position. 

Putting up base rates affords little 
immediate relief unless advances are 
thereby reduced. The strain simply 
returns to the money markets, forcing 
up money rates and re-establishing the 
arbitrage margin. The problem which 
the new credit competition system has 


run into is that while a shortage of 
funds to the banks leads to a very rapid 
and competitive escalation of interest 
rates, the demand for credit from the 
banks is singularly unresponsive in the 
short run to an increase in its costs. 

The danger is that interest aates 
could go to very high levels before 
demand is reduced. This is acutely 
embarrassing to the Government in its 
effort to control costs and see invest¬ 
ment expanded. The authorities could 
well consider an early release of special 
deposits. A lot of people in the City 
believe that Mr Heath may do 
another U-turn, and return to controls 
over bank advances. 


The TUC tells Tony 


On Monday the Trades Union Congress 
published its ideas on how Mr Heath 
coaid halt inflation and hnw the Chaii- 
ullur, Mr Barber, could help with the 
budget. No one would be more surprised 
than the TUC if its ideas were 
accepted It was no more and no 
less than a call lu the Conservative 
Government to adopt a full blooded 
socialist programme It would have been 
mure honest, as well ns simpler, to 
have called for the Government's 
resignation and a new general election. 

The catalogue of TUC demands was 
impressive ‘ 

9 Control kt'y prices—food, housing, 
rents, fuels and fares, 

9 subsidise food and renegotiate the 
common agricultural policy, 

9 impose penal taxation on property 
company piofits, penal local authorities' 
lales on empty ofliccs, permanent 
dividend limitation, a wealth tax, 100 
per cent lax on excessive self-employed 
incomes, 

9 backtrack on the Housing Finance 
Alt, the betterment le\*y, corporation 
tax reform, estate duty luncrssions, the 
budget's concessions 011 higher pay 
ami investment incomes, the Industrial 
Relations Act, the family income 
supplement, 

9 give larger family allowances and 
to the first ihild, free school meals, £10 
Miigle and .i'lh married pensions; 

9 free uages from all controls. 

The tabic shows figures which the 
TUC thoughtfully provided for the part 
they hoped to se.* m the budget. 

Forturiatrlv the proposals stand no 
chaiue of .uerptame Some are admir¬ 
able in thcmscKcs, others Luddite, but 
the one thing they do not add up to is 
a cure for inflation. A Labour govern¬ 
ment in office would find it equally 
impossible to embark wholeheanedly 
jh^on such a programme, even though 
^Anost of these proposals will be solemnly 
^^HMirsed next yyeek in the full docu- 
mmS giving the joint TUG-Labour 
statement on economic policy and 


the cost of living. 

There are four obvious fallacies in the 
TUC's policies for curmg inflation. 

(1) The budget arithmetic is laugh¬ 
able in Its naivety. The demand effects 
of the proposed tax increases, most of 
which would be paid out of savings, 
bear no relation to the demand effects 
of the proposed tax cuts, most of which 
would be spent Such a budget would 
give a considerably larger boost to 
demand than the TUC implies. 

(2) The odd assumption that a with¬ 
drawal from savings eases the pressure 
on demand by as much as a with¬ 
drawal from earnings aids the assump¬ 
tion that the poor can be helped solely 
at the expense of soaking the rich and 
without sacrifices from the mass of 
wage earners. 

(3) This in turn avoids the need for 
any commitment to wage restraint on 
the part of the unions No one is fooled 
by the pretence that, while employers 
can freely push up prices, regardless of 
competition and demand at home and 
abroad, unions cannot put up wages 
except with employers’ agreement. Like 
the highwayman's greeting, " your 
money or your life,” wage claims arc 
no request for charitable donations. 

(4) There is some lack of conviction 
in the lengthy argument to prove that 
wages have not caased inflation. Other 
factors certainly contributed but there 
is no escaping that wage costs arc 
important or that some of those other 


factors are not wholly independent of 
wage cost. The choice of comparisons 
to obtain maximum credit for cyclical 
productivity gains as an offset to wage 
increases even causes the authors a 
qualm of conscience. They warn in 
parenthesis that their “simple calcula- 
tibns ” actually “ have no validity 
beyond the short teim.” 

The necessity to indulge in such 
bogus arguments robs the TUC docu¬ 
ment of much of its credibility and 
shows how defensive the unions now 
are. This is a pity because the docu¬ 
ment also contains some vauablc 
comments which are thereby debased. 
Inflation is, at root, caused by pressures 
on income distribution; the TUG 
is right to highlight this. It is also right 
in blaming the Government for the way 
many of its reforms have made the 
task of controlling inflation more 
difficult. The TUC is right to under¬ 
line that so long as some sections of 
the community, pailiculaily the pro¬ 
perty speculators, seem to escape from 
the general belt-tightening, it is more 
difficult to get the rest to co-operate. 
Finally its words on page 14 deserve to 
be cut out, framed and pinned iip in 
every minister’s office ; “ Government 
measures to restrain UK demand and 
output following devaluation led to 
soaring unit costs, lack of investment 
and only slow improvements of pro¬ 
ductivity against a rising tide of 
unemployment; prices thus rose steeply 
as a result of policies designed to 
restrain them." 


1973 BUDGET 


Taxation mcreas0S 

Investment income end big<h 
earned income—reversBl of 
1972 budget concessions 
Reversal of estate duty 
concessions 

Increased capflal ge<ins tax 
Renal tax on land speculation 
Corporation tax 

Expanditura daereasas 

Defence 

Total 


Nat Exchaquar cost fSOOm 


Taxation daeraasas 
Vat at 

+ concessions 
+ increases on cars and 
luxury Items (net) 

Expanditura ineraasas 
Food subsidy 
Pensions (net) 

Family allowances 
Housing expanditura 
REF 
Total 
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Brandts 

congratulate 

GLOBTIK TANKERS LIMITED 

on taking delivery of the 

GLOBTIK TOKYO 
the largest ship in the world 


(.Jlohtik Tokyo was built l'^ lshikav\aiima' 
Hariina Hcav' Industries C Jo, Ltd of Japan 
at its Kure yard. The keel was laid on 3rd 
April N72 and the launeJiinj» took plaee 
on 14th October. 

Financed by an S-year loan Irom Mitsui iSe 
Co. Ltd. and a long tcrri loan proyided by 
Wm. Brandt’s Son.s & CJo. Lid., and its 
parent, National and C3rindla>s Bank Ltd., 
Globtik Tokyo will (operate on a 20-year 
time charter to the Tokyo Tanker 
Company, Limited between the Arabian 
Persian Gulf and Japan and will make a 
considerable contribution to the Llnited 
Kingdom’s balance of payments. 


(ilobtik Tokyo I cehnical I )ata 


Size 

4SLoM Jeiul wei'jlir tons 

LiTii»th overall 

i > left - wS SS iiKties 

Bcjin 

20 ^ leet iikIu’s iV 

I Vdui»ht 

^2 leet indies - 2S* 17 melU" 

C')\tTall height 

2S ^ leef 

Main tTigiiic 

4^.000 shdlt 111 MSI poutr luil'i 

Service speed 

11 

Crew 

18 


Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 

Wm. Brandt’s Sons &. Co. Ltd., ^6 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3AS. 
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Second mortgages 


Fat profits for 
sharks 


On Monday the se(f>ii(l in()it|;ra^e 
business came in for one of tliose 
periodic castiqatuins m the ('uiiiinons 
reserved for tlie ll‘s^ actejnahle end of 
inonevlendiiiL' Hut this time the 
now-roriMJinri -r onsc ions i. Jovci niiient 
actnaliy put ii)> some proposals for a 
voluntary code to deal witfi the prohlein 
as soon as possible 

A second rnoitgage is a mi'thod of 
borrowing money oilen used hy the 
finaiKuillv unsophisticated. It tan Lm* 
exlrcmely expensive A loan is raised 
against the seiurilv of the borrower’s 
house , if the borrower defaults the 
second-mortgage lender has to take his 
place in the queue liehind whoever pro¬ 
vided the first mortgage usually a 
building society I'his might have been 
risky when house prices were rising li\ 
5-10 per cent a year, but with tlie 
recent •runaway prices anyone w'ho has 
had his house for an\ length of time 
possesses a first-class security against a 
loan In lheor>, niterest rales for a 
secured Joan slioiild he lower than an 
unsecured one , in fact, secoiul- 
morlgage loan rates tend to fall in the 
20-'{0 per cent h.ind, and can he niorc\ 
which makes thi-in up to twice as 
ex})ensive as an unsec ured hank lo.m 

Borrowers are often prepaiecl to pas 
so heaviK over tlie odds because they 
cannot get a loan elsewhere—the hank 
manager mav be sc|uee/ed, and the 
building society would rather l(‘nd its 
money to first-tmie housel)u\ers than 
extend on existing loan^ But it is also 
clear that mans borrowers have no idea 
what thev are letting theiii'*olves in for 

'I'he tJovernnient’s six-point jiropo^als 
try to get at this jiroblem hv insisting 
that (i) the total cost of the lo.m, 
including anv extra charges, should be 
cleariv spelled our , p-z; the true rate of 
interest per anmim should be stated, 
rather than a rlat rale which looks 
more favourable , f the borrower 
siiouUl also he vvaiiied of am unhweseeii 
cliaiges winch niiglit ari’^e during the 
life of the loan . i.|) he should he given 


.1 cooling-ofT ])eru)d so he can change 
Tiimcl if nec'ess.rv , i")' he should he 
a vhat hnjiici.il [lenaltic^s he must 
mend he pa\s the lf)an off earK , 


impo&e should not b*' made to pav 
■j^on sue any brokerage cnniinission 
^Bmost L 

nies, like Inst National 
HBBKr S Uodgt. will no 

BTt best III aliule b\ this 


code But the business, now thought to 
be worth scveial hundred million 
pounds a year, also includes hundreds 
of small operators, not all of whom can 
necessarily be relied on to have their 
customers* best interest at heart Two 
years ago the Clrowlher commission on 
consumer credit presented a framework 
for legislation to th*‘ (lovornmenl which 
would deal with llie .second-mortgage 
prcybleni, and many more .related ones. 
'Fhe (iovernment is still claiming that 
the legislation needed will be complex 
and coinprehensive involving the 
repeal of the Moncvlenders, Pawn¬ 
brokers and Hire Purcliase Acts—and 
will take nine. Another two years ■* 


No snap, just 
crackle _ 

Fhroughout the mid-iqfios the cereals 
in the breakfast bowl were returning 
Kellogg a slraigbl 70 jiei cent a vear on 
the cajntal it needed to make and 
market tlieni By iqyi this extra¬ 
ordinary return had dropped to 4(1 jier 
cent, and the Monopolies Commission 
had lieen called in to investigate 
w'hetliei the coinpanv w'as abusing its 
(u) j)cr cent share of the market to make 
excessive profits. 

It was, of Kiuise But b\ Wi'cliiesilav, 
when the comniission hnallv got round 
to reporting*, Kellogg’s letuin was 
down to a mere 2', jier cent anil tlie oiiK 
stricture placed on the coin|ian\ was 
that in future all its puce risc\s must 
gel t iii\eriimerU ajipiov.d No fines, no 
reci iininalions. The icjiort is unlikelv 
to allav the iiublic's fear that spiralling 
food pnc'cs are sdnictimes pist spiral- 
liiiL' piolits for fhe food business 

Kellogg’s pi of Its stemmed laigelv 
from total ilomiiiatHMi of the market 
Its Corn Flakes has per cent of the 
lountiv's cerea' sales, while competition 
from own label brands 'which have 
clipped hack the piolii inaigins of much 
of the grciceix liadcj has never taken 
more than a 10 per cent slue of tne 
market Kellogg divides u|) the rest with 
Weetalnx and Naliisco, hut Kellogg, 
with the lu)n‘s share, is, the cominissn)n 
claims, able to alter il.s puces to keep 
competition at bav without losing 
overall sales. Neither of the lompanv's 
two competitors has managed to match 
Kellogg's profit margins of around 8 
pei I'enl ol .sales, A full 12 per cent 
of the i‘*»st of a package of cereals is 
.pent on ddv'crlisiiig, hut tlie c'omtnis- 

^Biedkfast CcmimIs HMSO afajp 


Monopolies Commission 


Sion has decided that this is not 
excessive for the industry ; though it 
would be if it were any higher. None 
the less, KHlogg .spends aliout i^3ni a 
year on advertising, which works out 
at almost ip a packet. It has had its 
effect: cereal consumption has doubled 
since 

Kellogg may fairl> argue that with 
Its massive domination of the market 
It IS almost impossible to avoid behav¬ 
ing as a monopoly. One product 
naturally replaces another (Rice 
Knspies almost exactly replaced Ckirn 
Flakes's sagging sale.s^ and there were 110 
alternative lines for the public to buy. 
C’ertainlv Kellogg did not abuse the 
public by rai.sing prices excessively. 
Since 1964 (lorn Flakes has only risen 
by 24 per cent, winch is as mucli as the 
food retail price index has put on in 
the past 2^ years. The company's sales 
of £27m a year arc now having profit 
margins sc|uee/.ed out of them bv 
higher raw material costs, 'fhese 
account for only about 40 ]>ei cent of 
the final cost of a package of ceieals, 
howevei, and there is plenty of scope 
for absorbing them 

'Fhe comniission's report is thorough 
but timid Its publication has been 
delayed since September, 1972, suji- 
posedlv to allov\ Sir (ieoHiev Howe to 
settle into Ins task as Minister of 'Fiade 
and Consumer Allans and lend some 
teeth b«»ili to this rejiorl and to the 
seeminglv forgotten Monopolies Com¬ 
mission It ii«)W seems doubtful whether 
the commission, cunentlv investigating 
such trivia as jdastei hoard, (loss- 
Cii.ninel fciries and contraieptive.s, 
will, in fact, ever regain its importance. 

The Outward Urge: 
Japanese Investment 
World-Wide 

QLH SPECIAL No M 
Within ten yoars jdpan will probably be 
the world s Idrgebt foreign investor after 
the USA 

Why IS Japdnesu oversea & investment so 
import jnf? 

Where does it go and what are its motives^ 
What will Its future shape be? 

Should the lest of trie world's businessmen 
he worried ? 

QFR Sporiai No 11 provides the answers 
A co/ty of QER Special No 11 is C5 50 fUS$15) 
t A SO (USSt2) to OER suincribers 
Aiiiviiit postage exiru outride Eutope (€0 40- 
US$100) Payment with ommr please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

?/Si JdniHb^Placo, LoncfonSWIA1NT 



You'll 

miss ihe crowds in 
Scotland West 
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With oH the co m petitio n Qfound 
howcome <Micnio AiriMaiis 
cMre still on fop? 

Well, the fact is, if you are going to West li 

Airica, there are some solid reasons why you should I 

travel by Ghana Airways. ^ | I 

To start with everyone of our flights departs I I 

from London-Hcathrow Airport. jr 

\ Then, we fly the best planes. There is no faster, 

\ more leg-.stretcKing, more luxurious way to f^et them to Accra than by 

\ VCio. And remember Ghana Air^^’ays alone flies the VCIO 

\ to West Africa from London Airport. It’s still a favourite 

aircraft with every passenger we meet. 

f \ And we meet a lot of passengers. 

With new'airlines springing up every month, 

Ghana Airw'ays is getting to be one of the veterans. To our "f ^ 

way of thinking,, this is a major plus. It’s twelve years since we 
first took to the air, and twelve years is a long time in the 
history of passenger flight. 

|k It means we arc a very experienced 

^ airline. With very experienced crews. And it’s worth 
1^^"" mentioning that through all the years 

I / we’ve been operating, we’ve kept an 

y- iwu I / unblemished international flying record. 

S There are other ways to get 

to theWest Coast of Africa, 

— Tall'S, of course. But, before you 

go ahead and choose one, pause for a moment. Ghana N | 

Airways fly along the West Coast by jet — not any old 
jet cither but the latest Fokker Fellowship-28. ' I 

Dl _ j Ifyour destination lies inside 1 f ^ 

fflj Ghana, nothing could be easier. There 

is a super internal service, bus stop'Style, 
by Hawker Siddely 748 prop jets. 

There’s something else. We wouldn’t bother to mention 
It, but people keep mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the' ^ 

service aboard every Ghana Airways aircraft. W/um a Ghanaian 
hostess say. s‘ Welcome’,she really means it. It isn’t a matter of c ^ 

training, either. You can’t instil genuine warmth into a 
stewardess by training. In our case, we’re lucky. It’s a national f 
characteristic. Did we say there were other ways to get ^ 

to West Africa? Could we suggest you do yourself a favour? 

Forget them. _ '■*—^ ^ 

Gfhmna^J^rwmym 

12 Old Bond Street, London Wl. Tel: 01-499 0201 
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PILKING10N ANNOUNCE 
THE END OF THE WAVY WINDOW 


made possible by Float glass. 

Look through the average window 
and you get a slightly distorted picture 
qf the world Because most ordinary 
windows are glazed with sheet glass 
And It's almost never perfect 

Pilkington found the answer to this 
and Other problems - Float glass From an 
idea conceived and developed b> Sir Alastair 
Pilkington, the process revolutionised flat glass 
technology and has been adopted under licence by 
all the woiId's leading flat glass manufacture!s 
Why Float glass is better. 

As the name suggests, in the Pilkington proc ess 
molten glass lloats on a vast bath of 
molten tin Because the surface ot the 


tin IS absolutely flat, the glass beiomes perlec lly flat, 
too And as it is not drawn vertu ally from the tank 
but floati^d off, '<lraw lines' whic h cause distortion m 
sheet glass are avoided Float glass is thus free from 
wavy distortions. It is also fire polished, which 
gives It Its reflective brilliance 
Now 4mm Float. 

The motor industry rapidly adoplcHi I lojt glass for 
Its undistorteJ clarity Plate glass m window's 
has alscj been supersedeef by Mont Now, W'llh their 
latest multi-million pound tank at St Hi'lens, 
Pilkington are able to mc*et the demands ot the 
building industry for 4mm Float glass 

And that means the' end of the 
wavy window' 


Pilkington lead the world 
in giassmaking. 
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City of Moncton. 

IMlifinMM!nr[]@(Nl 


Centre of the Maritimes. 





Out 187 ntajor distributing compcinies benefit from 
buing located at the centre* Ttiey know indirect routes 
cost money Cut ycuji distribution costs establish 
your eastern terminal right - in the middle 



It’s the place to be. 


For information write Robert S Maepherson, 
Moncton Industrial Development Limited, Dept ((>) 
Terminal Building. Mont ton, N B . Canada 
Tel (506)854-2700 


I 
J 


In Uma amalestIc 
new Sheraton Hotel opens March 1 



Come to fascinating Lima and stay at the 
fabulous new Ldma-Sheraton. Right downtown, 
yet within easy reach of many of Peru’s greatest 
historical and modem sights. 

406 air-conditioned guest rooms. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Sauna. Shopping arcade. Fine 
restaurants. Convention facilities. Nearby tennis 
andgolL 

For reservations, in the United Kingdom, ask 
irator for FREEFONE 2067. 

Or have your travel agent call. 



LfmariSieralQn Hotel 

SHERATON HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OFm 




Rdiabifity Ifegins 
wini tdiookparts. 

Sowc iiKiKC oiir owHf 
indudifig the drciiits. 

At Hitachi wa make every part that goes into every one of our 
calculators. We also assemble them. So naturally, they function in harmony 
Instead of going on the blink, they just go on, and on. 

We also make the most advanced and reliable large-scale integrated 
circultsithe HI-LSrs.in a space about as small as the head of a match, each 
HI-LSI contains over 5,000electronic components That's several hundred 
more dtan most other types have. And that's a big plus for you. 

These components react so quickly that they assure ultra high-speed 

operation. And dieir greater number assures far greatttr reliability. 

Contact our distributor about Hitachi electronic calculators, the reliable 
ones. They go over so well because they go on and on, 

#HrrACHi 


KK-181B. 

8<ligtL Conetant calculation Decimal 
point. Floating inpui/fixed output, decimai 
designations at 0, 2 and 4 Auto shift 
mechanism 3 calculating registers. 


KK'52lP 12 disti, JI-mt»mory Negative figur 
pnnted in n*d with mmu* »ign 



KK-621 i 2'digft. i -memory, 3-rsgitter syst 
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When youVe looking for 
a bank for your business doesn’t 
it make sense to pick one 
your own size? 



Coutts hank is no giant. 

We arc what youM call medium size. 

We understand tlie problems - and the 
advantages- of being smaller than 
our competitors. 

This helps us with our business 
customers, most of whom arc medium size 
companies too. Like them we are more 
personal in the service wc give.\l’c have all 
the necessary experts, in both LIK and 
international banking, but they are spread 
among fewer customers. 

Lines of communication are shorter and 
so more efficient. 

We offer a total bankmg service, 
including short and medium term loans for 
business purposes, in sterling or 
foreign currency. 

Our attention to detail proves 
invaluable too. For instance 



statements come written out in 
narrative form, which makes 
reconciling transactions much simpler 
for you. 

As one of our business customers 
you*d always know there is someone to 
talk to who not only knows your financial 
affairs in detail but really appreciates 
them and can offer the help and advice 
most useful to you. 

You will, too, have the usual 
facilities for drawing your company’s cash; 
we c*an make arrangements at banks 
throughout the country. 

So if you want to talk man to man 
with your bank, Coutts is your bank and 
Charles Crawley the man who can tell you 
more.The address is: Coutts & Co., 

440 Strand, London WC2R OQS, 
Telephone 01^36 7701 


Coutts &Co' a very individual bank. 
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BUSINESS International 


Steel picks up and solves 
some problems 


Steel IS now out of the trough. Figures 
from the US Steel Corporatum show 
only a marginal increase in profits for 
1972 as a whole, but a jump of 18 
per cent m the fourth quarter, with 
production 40 per cent up In Germany, 
output for 1972 panned out at 43.7^^ 
tons, some 2m tons above CJennan 
steelmen's earlier forecasts and 8 per 
cent up on 1971, but still below the 
peak 1969 total of 45 301 tons Forecasts 
now circulating in Diisseldorf put 1973 
at 46.301 tons In France, which was 
nothing like as severely hit by the latest 
steel recession as Germany, output last 
year was 5.6 per cent up on 1971, at 
24. i.m 'tons. 

The pick-up mav mean that Ameri¬ 
can and European steolmen will not 
scream too iloudly if the Japanese, with 
their upvalued yen, now pull out of 
their promises to restrain steel exports 
to Europe and Japan. It has also caused 
a hardening of prices, with conse¬ 
quences for the anti-inflation policy in 
Britain. And it may have encouraged 
I'hyssen to make its bid for Rheirrstahl, 
announced on Tuesday, and has cer¬ 
tainly eased die agonising problem of 
financing the giant new steel complex 
at Fos. 

Hardening prices have enabled 
August Thyssen-Hutte, Europe's largest 
steelmaker after British Steel, to lead a 
general move to raise list prices by 5-6 
per cent ; it was immediately followed 
by Hoogovens-Hocsch and the other 
German firms. A further increase is 
foreseen before the year-end. The 
question now is whether British steel 
prices will be allowed to follow this 
continental trend. It as an open secret 
that Thyssen held its hand until the 
KEG commission had gone through the 
formality of spelling out to the British 
Government its obligation to adopt 
EEC rules on steel pricing (including 
no interference by governments) when 


the frce/e ends on April 28th 

It ilooks increasingly unlikeh that 
Whitehall will be able to hold price 
incieases to the 4 per cent, plus 2 per 
cent for the switch to an EEG-style 
traiispr>rt charge, it had hopcxl for And 
tlie BSCil is now' having increasing 
difficulty in coping with rising domestic 
demand 

Our Hamburg (orrespondent report^ 
that the merger between August 
I'livssen-Huttc (.sales £1.4 billion , 
96,000 employees) with Rheinstahl 
(sales £792m , 67,000 emplovccs) will 
create the second biggest industrial 
Hint jn west Germany (V'olkswagen is 
first). It will have bigger sales than 
British Steel, but its steel output will lie 
lowei and its involvement in engineer¬ 
ing and other industries far greater. 

The merger is seen as the last and 


rather unexpected coup of die tmt- 
going chairman, Herr H.iiis-( Junther 
S«»hl, who depaits in April to head the 
(^)iifpdciation oi (ieiman Industry' 
Herr Sohi has inasterTTiinded 'l'li\sseirs 
stead> errvwili h\ «i succcssuni of take¬ 
overs into the hugest continental steel 
concern, .uul jirohably the best- 
managed CJerman one What lie has not 
clfine IS to set up steel production 
facilities on the roa-it to take acKaritage 
r>t rliea[) tians]>oit .ind unporterl ore 
costs las Hoesch has done, i«>r instance, 
bv nierginu with IiuUli lloogoveie) , 
or to follow the example of other 
(iernian steel hntis and diveisif\ into 
enawieenrig in order to (usliiou sliare- 
holders against the turbulence of the 
steel f>rofiits cvi le 

'I'he takeover of Rheinstahl, (ier- 
niaiiy's second biggest engineer iiig 
comern, will solve tlie seifuid of these 
problems. It has long been regarded 
as die sick man of the Ruhr. Its main 
headache has been the Nordseewerke 
shipyard in F^mden Here even a sudden 
spate of new orders fias not quelled 
rumours that Rheinstahl jdaniied to 
clore the yard. 'I'hyssen will bring 



Thy$$^: upping prices 
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capital and management » and there 
w-ill lje scijpe for integrating steel pro- 
ducti(»n, especially special steels. Rhcin- 
stahl will alsd provide a tied outlet for 
Thvssen's own crude steel prodiit tion. 
As for the second of lien Sohl's 
problems, this tof» seems to ha\e been 
solved, l)v tlie long-nirnouied pd’‘ri- 
.patiOM in the Fos pio]ect. 

Up to a inontli our Pans corm- 
pondent ie}>i»rts, a soIutMUi to the 
thorny hnannal piohJems of tlie Fos 
steelworks, in'ai Marseilles, was con¬ 
sidered to he a posl-elcctioTi deciMon 
Ilowewr, b\ a large increase in state 
pdttu ipatioii, a (]uasi-s()lution has now 
fieen arrived at. 

Wendel-Sidolor, France’s largest steel 
((»nipanv, which was to undertake the 
steel null at Fos, siMin found Uselt 
committed to heavy investments foi the 
modelnisation of some of its plants in 
Lor tame At the same time European 
steel demand and pioRtabilitv slumped 
In France the steel companies’ rash 
flows had already been squeezed b\ 
goveinmenl (onirols on steel jiiiccs 
during the years of steel scaicit\ aiound 
iqhq. A year ago Wcndel-SidtMor found 
It could not raise the sums netessaiv 
from retained profiis, or from ns major 
sharelic»lders, w'liile hanks wne being 
sticky abniit the wliole project 

'Fhe othe.i large steel pioducei, 
Usinor, was not interested in Fos, 
hasing its own development programme 
to double Its (aj>acity at Dunkirk But 
last ()<‘toher it was dragooned h\ the 
gosernment into partu ipation at Fos, 
and wiih»»ui getting the majoritv 
Contir)l thei'e it had demanded as its 
pnee. The new agicement stipulates 
chat botli Wcndel-Side-lor and ITsmor 
Will pul up equal amounts of capital— 
E4pn eacli“-but that the (German steel 
gioLip, Tliv.s:vcn, will have a 3 per cent 
participation in tlie first stage I'f opera¬ 
tions ^w'hich will cost i^bKond and 
jHissihly up U' 'Z"; per cent later And 
tlie stale has had to raise its own coin- 
initment fiom CiBom (the hgure 1! w'as 
staking to all last scar) to ilz-joni But 
wiilioiit tlie jJie'.ent jjk k-up in steel, 
euMi Thvsser* might not have come in 
witliout more va\ 111 the iiianagernent. 

Cur mine \ 

Nine days' 
wondering 

In the Inst line da\s after the dollar's 
devaluation, the foreign esc hanee 
markets were uncertain and uncoin- 
miUed. ITie dollar went briefU towards 
against the European curien- 
ties siiB tied to the snake, and aUo 


Who's down, who*E up 
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• Oil! SniitlisiiMiiri iUpi m/1 iiMntii- * 11 1% 
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siieiigllicned against the ven (whose 
upsaluation on the dollar liy Weclnes- 
da\ v\as some i6J per cent) , hut it 
weakened further against the Swiss 
franc Sterling has bounced around like 
a yo->o, and the lira drifted at about 
r,7o to the dollar I’he gold price 
touched a luw' record t>f .$c)o anouiuc 
on heavy trading unci Middle East 
jilieis 

riie further shaip upward float of 
the Sw'iss franc—in the teeth ol 
SvMt/erlamrs negative inteiest charge 
oil iicni-resident l>ank dejicjsits -was 
csjjecially unsettling. \t one point on 
Thuisdav the rate soaicd to an 
upvaliiation on its old parity of i8l 
j)er cent. The Swiss National Bank 
did not inteivcne, although it had done 
so briefiv oil \Vednesda\ , jiresuniabK 
It hesitated to wade m against an 
enormous vseight of footloose mone\, 
some of It undouhiediv coming from 
tlie Middle East oil jnoducers It did 
make evervone else nervous and the 
dollar weakened again across the 
hoard Fa'Cii sterling shot up further, 
to over $z .jB 

I'liose who want present rales to 
slick had some comfort Japan kovs- 
lowcd to Mr Kissinger 'see helow). 
Feai^ tliat high interest rates might 
kecj) diawing funds to Euiope from 

Key indicators : world 

Tin soars 

Tin prices, usually straightened out 
by the mampufations of the buffer 
stock have been unusually active 
At €1,700 a ton, the cash price of 
the metal is at a 10-year high, forced 
up by both heavy buying and a rise 
in the Malaysian dollar The buffer 
stock, however, is not to change its 
intervention price band 


America were dampened by the 
blessedly insular comment from the 
Federal Reserve Board’s chairman, Dr 
Arthur Burns, that the political 
temptation to hold American interest 
rates to “artificially low levels '* might 
have to give wav to the exigencies of 
tighter control over the country’s 
money supply. Germany’s Bundesbank 
W'as able to unload, at a loss at their 
new' cheaper price, perhaps $i billion 
(oi roughly a sixtli) of the dollars it 
had picked up at their more expensive 
price during its mad first lo davs of 
Febiuarv Outright speculators had 
decided that the D-mark will not go up 
very much foi a w'hile and had tliere- 
forc begun to unwind their expensive 
sliort positions. This and stories of a 
jjossihle informal negative interest tax 
on non-rcsidcnt deposits diove the 
D-mark to its new floor on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. (It wa^ i.ot foreseen 
chat some of tlie Bundesbank’s 
sioughed-ofi D-mark> would go 
straight into Sw'itzeiland). 

Ill London the plunge of tlic invest¬ 
ment dollar picmium, because of 
sensible sales of Hongkong (and 
ptohalilv silly sales of .\usiidhan) 
securities, hnallv templed some 
iiivestois into Wall Street On Tuesday, 
III e.xceptinnalK heaw dealing, the 
rioiiiinal piemium (liased on steiling’s 
old $z Bo parit\) shot hack uj) from 
a low' of 12 per cent to as high as m 
pel cent, and ended Ihiiisdav at i8] 
jiei cent This is an e flee live piemiurn 
of 12 per cent on luiTeiit exthangi* 
rates for the floating pound, which i*^ 
Instoncally still cheap , if aie a 
Briton who wants to hu\ a foieign 
\illa or sliaie, jierhajjs you should bu\ 
now' 

Japan 

Miti squashed 

Tokyo 

Perhaps it was just an accident of 
tuning but it looks ver\ much as if Mi 


commodity prices 



Index 

Percentage 


1963' 

^100 

change 

on 


Feb 

Feb 

one 

one 


14 

21 

month 

year 

All Items 

191 3 

193 2* 

•f 49 

4 521 

Food 

205 3 

207 5* 

f 40 

+47 6 

Fibres 

184 2 

184 6* 

+ 4.8 

+87 2 

Metals 

212.2 

2157 

4- 48 

rl8 5 

Misc 

182 0 

184 5* 

+ 105 

+ 78.4 


^provisional 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


TRANSPORTATION 
EXECUTIVE- 
PULP ANO PAPER 

A large Canadian Pulp and Paper Organisation, 
with sales throughout the United Kingdom and 
Europe, requires a Traffic Manager for its Intra 
European transportation. This executive, filling a 
newly established position, will negotiate aists 
for stevedoring, warehousing and inland carriage 
via highway, rail and/or barges. Sound know¬ 
ledge of all aspects of British and Continental 
transport modes is essential, while familiarity 
with pulp and paper distribution is desii able. This 
senior position requires a high degree of initiative 
and ability and, above ail, a highly developed 
negotiating skill. Remuneration is very attractive 
for this critically important job. Location: London 
area or Hamburg, Germany. Please send resume 
in strict confidence to: 

THE ECONOMIST, BOX NO. 2575. 


EXPERIENCE WITH MARINE 
INSURANCE? FOOD COMMODITIES 
CARGO CLAIMS? WHY NOT GO 
INTERNATIONAL? IN ROME 


THE WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ ASSIGNMENT IN 
THE CHIEF INSURANCE AND CARGO CLAIMS SECTION. 

To qualify you must have: a relevant University Degree and seven 
years' experience, including supervisory experience; knowledge of 
International Marine Law related to insurance, contracts of carnage, 
and Liner and Tramp Shipping Services: a good command of 
English and French or Spanish languages. 

If you meet the above requirements and an annual tax free salary 
within the range of $ 13,500 to $ 17 , 500 , plus allowances and other 
frmgc benefits, interest you, send a detailed C V. to: 

OFFICE or PERSONNEL—AFPR—FAO 
Via delle Terme di Caracalla 
00100 Rome—Italy 

quoung: 492 -WPRE before 15 March. 1973 . 

Detail^ infnrination will only be sent to candidates meeting the 
requirements for the post. 



THE WORLD HEALTH 


ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


Invites apnimitions fni the ptist of 


Technical Officer 

{Information Scientisti at its Headquarters in Oeneva 
This fs a senior staff position (oncerned mih H lUTs 
overall strategy for information systems development 

SPECIFIC DUTIES WILL INCLUDE: 

- tu CO ordinate the c'luh<«ralion of (lie icquirul 
information systems iiiili/iiiji csisiint: Organ 
i/ational lesourccs. 

- to develop a Ici lim^lngicdl m.isin plan loi 
the Organi/at ion's inronnation s\ steins 

- to mamluin etfectivt working relationships 
with relevant users and groups of stalV 
involved iri information systems development 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE REQUIRED: 

Univcisily degree at PhD level or equivalent 
m mlormation svMcms cind tcchnologv or a 
closely iclalcd Held, practical expeiiciuc in the 
design and implcmenuiion of information systems 
foi support of programme developmciu and 
management, range of ickhnologiml knoiv ledge 
and inluest to cncomptiss application of 
simplihecl manual systems as well as sophisii 
cated automated systems, excellent knowledge 
ul English or Ptcnch wiih a working knowledge 
ol theotliei language is necessary 

EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS: 

Two year contract, lirst year probationary, 
possibility of extension Salary langc from 
USS 16,555 to US$20,130 per annum Six w-eeks 
.innual leave, biennial home leave; dependants' 
benefits, insurance and pension fund schemes. 

Interested applicants should send brief curriculum 
vitae quoting “VN 73/5” to* Chief Personnel, 
World Health Organization. Avenue Appia. 
1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland Only u'lididates 
having the requisite qualifications will rci'civc u 
reply 
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Nixon's negotiator and arbitrator has 
pulled off yet another coup. As Mr 
Henry Kissinger flew out of 'J'okyu this 
week, Japan’s prime minister, Mr 
Kakuei Tanaka, was suddenly making 
it quite clcai that he was ready to 
swallow both a higher ijp\aluation of 
the yen and a wide range of concessions, 
if not full decontrol, on imports of both 
goods and capital 

The original hetriiig was that Japan 
would try to li<jld the ufiward float of 
the yen Ur i'-^ pei rent on its old dollai 
paiilv , a rise to 18-20 per cent is now 
reckoned inucli more likely, and the 
rate lias already been allowed to go 
over ih per cent 'I’he sorely 
disappointed Ministry for International 
Trade and Industry (Miti) has quietly 
dropped its initial post-float ]>ioniise to 
roll hark all administrative curbs on 
ex|M>rts imposed under Japan’s ill- 
starred yen defence programmes. And 
Ml 'lanaka has also told the iniriistiics 
involved to take a harder look at 
Japan's remaining import quotas and 
restrictions on foreign direct investment. 

Miti may ikiw he ready to release 
from r|uotas imports of computers 


Although ihr ue on the lake id the 
summer palace is still thick enough to 
hold a man, all the signs of spring are 
here After the worst harvest 111 three 
years, the Chinese have come through 
this winter with no visible food short¬ 
age The geese art going to market by 
the trurkloaci, there are grapes in the 
shops and fresh vegetables on the street 
barrow 'fhe first irops are wtU above 
ground in Shanghai, even though there 
w'as a sudden burst of snow on Monday, 
and the countryside is greening up Ev(‘ii 
towards the north in Peking, where the 
wind is still cutting down the streets, 
giving the Chinese an unnaturally rosy- 
cheeked look, the willows are changing 
colour and, under the windbreaks of 
bamboo, seeds are breaking ground in 
the market gardens 

The ('hinese aie becoming a race of 
fatter cats Those living in or ncai the 
(ities ha\r money to spend and more 
frivolous ideas alxiui what to .spend it 
on than inofit wTsterners would credit. 
More cash is coming intc^ more families 
than IS going out And, because neces¬ 
sities ate cheap, the more a man earns, 
the molt he has to spend on the belter 
life 

What does the spare cash go on 
There ire sweets and small cakes 111 
surprising quantities and at surpris¬ 
ingly high prices, unwrapped toffee c an 
be bought for about 2op a lb, but better 
sweets or really high quality go easily 
up to 5op Otherwise the piiorities aie 


nusiNEss : i.nternational 

(including .systems and related 
products; and integrated circuits. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, which has still 
clung tenaciously to quota.s on imports 
of 24 farm products (worth some 
$5)Oom a year), is expected to relent at 
least on oranges, the product of 
California, President Nixon’s home 
state. And the Foreign Investment 
C^ouncil, whose recommendations are 
normally accepted, has been given a 
broad hint that Japan’s awkward and 
inefhcient distribution sector should be 
struck from the list of industiies com¬ 
pletely banned to foreign investment. 

Behind these concessions to external 
piessurcs are some fairly bulli.sh fore¬ 
casts on the domestic impact of the 
ven’s second iij valuation. Some 
industries will be hit, particularly light 
industries which have been meeting in- 
c reasing competition from developing 
countries ; and in the short run cais, 
electrical appliances, machinery and 
heavy generators will also feel a bit of a 
pinch. Relief measures for .smaller com¬ 
panies and farmers are likely and not 
unreasonable 

But the impact on the economy as a 


Shanghai 

a bicycle, a sewing machine and a 
transistor radio, in chat order The 7m 
people living in Peking own im bicycles 
between them, for which they can have 
paid anything up to .£40 per bicycle 
'I’he price range is considerable, as it 
IS for radius, which come at £20 for a 
set with a gilded finish down to £b for 
about 6in of white plastic grille, and 
ir IS estimated that Ho per cent of all 
Clhinese families have one The 
ingenious make their own, all the 
components can be bought over the 
rouiuer and a transistor costs about 7p. 

But the latest pfissession to be greatly 
desired is a camera , camrra.s are still 
very much under the counter but plenty 
Ilf (Chinese have managed to acquire 
one and aie photographing each other 
111 front of every monument Transis¬ 
torised television is also a coming thing : 
a few experimental sets appeared and 
vanished again at prices around £37 
The cvcr-optimistic Chinese believe that 
they will be able to buy the new sets 
relatively soon, but it would be fool¬ 
hardy to attempt a guess when they will 

The government may not be ready 
to admit officially the growing disparity 
in incomes but it is tacitly acknowledg¬ 
ing the emergence of a middle class by 
putting middle class goods on sale Good 
quality wool cloth at £4 a yard in the 
department stores is a stinging price 
by Chinese standards and so is white 
fur fabric at well over £3 The man 
who pays £12 for a top coat will get 
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whole will not be so awful. The Sanwa 
Bank, one of Japan’s biggest, leckons 
that an 18-20 per cent revaluation will 
mean real growth (on an annual basis) 
of 12 per cent during January-March, 
10 jjcr cent during the subsequent 
quarter, then perhaps as little as 5 or 
6 per cent during July-September, 
before increased stockbuilding and 
plant investment carry' the rate up 
again to a comfortable 10 percent. The 
Japan Economic Research Centre is 
only a little more pessimistic. I'lie relief 
afforded by the yen’s float to domestic 
inflationary pressures has already led 
the Bank of Japan to scrap its plans for 
tighter money. I'he feeling is that up- 
valuatioii will be easier the second time 
round—not least because this time it 
came a.s no .shock. 

Italy _ 

Quite a package 

Home 

Perhaps only Italy could have had a 
speculative run against its currency 
at a time of huge trade surplus, boom- 

a sheepskin lining , .some shoes are fur- 
lined, loo. 

This is still a .society that frowns on 
public display.s of wealth—except at 
public fuiiction.s of such staggering 
lavishness that Chairman Mao has been 
known to .say enough was enough But 
only Peking took a blind bit of notice 
and cut down the cour.se.s Outward 
ostentation of dress is confined to the 
chilHrpfi The Chinese are careful 
shoppers ' to watch customer and 
assistant searching a 25P enamel mug 
for flaws IS an object lesson in consumer 
awareness. There are crowds around the 
rounters selling 5op g1a.ss copies of the 
tiaditional onyx and jade horses and 
lions that neither the Chinese nor any¬ 
one else can afford to buy, but also for 
nonsenses like the tiny gla.ss pig with 
its litter of piglets each of them less 
than iin long and costing about 7p. 

It IS difficult to mop up this louse 
(ash Cotton clothing still has to be 
rationed, consumer durables arc few and 
private cars seem at this stage beyond 
imagination. There are two Chinese 
cars in production, the Vip limousine 
that look.s like the old Humber, and a 
family saloon supplied to taxi-drivers 
and lesser grades of officials. When it 
is too far to walk and too cold to 
cycle, the Chinese pack even tighter 
into the buses and the experimental 
stretches of the Peking underground 
that have actually been opened. The 
car as a perk that goes with the job 
comes nowhere near the frequency it 
is reaching now in Russia. 


Chairman Mao's fatter cats 
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therefore export-led growth again. To 
help th'is along, industry should be 
helped to reduce its soanng labour 
costs by transferring soc'ial security 
costs, now borne hv employeis, to the 
state. Three weeks ago the govern¬ 
ment announced that it will jiropose 
this step, at a cost of between £7()c)m 
and £8ooni a year , this would allow 
Italian employers a full 8 pei cent 
reduction in labour costs. /\dded to 
the floating of the lira, it could give 
Italian exports a sharp new competi¬ 
tive edge. The quid pio quo fiom 
industry would lie a statutory oliliga- 
tion by large companies to sutnnit price 
iiu reases and investment jilans to the 
intcr-minisierial planning coinmiliee. 

All this, as the dcxrument points out, 
would swell the. Widening budgei 
deficit. For 1073, recourse 

to the capital market with a .short¬ 
term bond is.sue. If demand does turn 
up too much, however, the plan recom¬ 
mends that the government should 
reserve the right to call for 
income taxes to be paid up to three 
years in advance; these receipts 
would be used within three years when 


demand is slack, thus enabling Italy to 
operate something resembling a 
counter-cyclical fiscal policy. The po.<;s>i- 
hiliries of increasing \'at on luxury 
goods and reintroducing a consumption 
tax on top of Vat are apjiarently also 
undei consideration. 'Hie plan .suggests 
that a general price freeze could 
become necessary, but the practical 
difficulties in Italy are ignored. 

There is certain to be fierce oppasi- 
lion to all these ideas. The trade 
unions have already ciiticised the gov¬ 
ernment's intention to transfer social 
secuntv costs to the state. Unless the 
plan is modified, .is it mav fie now 
the lira has been devalued. oppo<dtion 
can be expected from within tlie 
government rrxilition too 

France _ 

Giscard^s hour 

Pens 

So far in the general election campaign, 
M V^aler\' Chscard d'Kstaing, the 
finance nTinister, has been worth his 
weight in gold to the governing coali- 


Outside Peking, mixed team.s of 
asses, horses and cows or old men creak¬ 
ing over tricycles still provide the back¬ 
bone of road transport In contrast to 
Peking, the thoroughfares of Shanghai 
appear crowded with lorries, but the 
approach roads into the city, seen from 
the air, produced a total of three lorries, 
two going out, one coming in And that 
IS the nub of Chairmar Mao's problem 

China's communications are still 
dreadful. The roads and the railway 
track arc there but not the vchicle.s 
for them. All the modem infrastructure 
of telephones and telex is lacking With¬ 
out communications, a country of 
China's size can become ungovernable. 

A crash programme has begun to 
build up the air services because that 
is the easiest point to tackle To the 
Chinese, an airline is merely a fast 
means of getting officials from one place 
to another, and up to now they have 
left the long distance international ser¬ 
vices to foreigners, the key airline 
being Pakistan International Airlines. 
PIA handles most of Chuias huge 
movements of gold in and out 'if the 
country—recently more has been com¬ 
ing in than going out—and was the 
first non-commiinwt operator to be 
allowed into China nine years a^ and 
the &st to be allowed to fly into Peking 
this year. This cuts an inevitably 
exhausting journey by five hours 

But for all the wooing of Pakistan 
that the Chinese arc doing this week— 
they received the wife of President 
Bhutto like a queen, and travelling with 


her has had something of the flavour 
of a royal tour—experiences with the 
Russians have given Peking ciflicials 
what is close to an obsession about 
depending again on only one supplier, 
however friendly PIA's near-monupoly 
IS therefore not likely to last 

For the same motives, the Chinese 
an* now planning their own inter¬ 
national air services and buying rlieir 
aircraft from three different countries— 
Britain, Russia and America—something 



A bicycle built for 650m 


they may regret latei when they try to 
sort out the Sparc parts It is still 
Chinas ambition to be self-sufficient in 
as many modern technologies a.s pos¬ 
sible and the country has the ability 
to do so if It rhooses. It has, aftri all, 
exploded nuclear weapons, launched 
satellites and mastered the mass pmduc- 
lioii of transi.stor raclios all in an 
inrrcdibly short time But lerhiiology 
requires a bark-iip of modem industries 
and communications on a scale that 
China does not possess 

Europe, America, Japan and prob¬ 
ably also Russia would willingly build 
those industries fui (he Chinese on 
almost any credit terms (hat C'hairman 
Mao cho^e to name, but he will no 
more arrept long-tei u foieign cr'dits 
than he will permit credit at home 
Earh year, the Chinese governiiienl 
invites groups of bankers for talks and 
this year's spring flush is about due 
They may hir the first time tind the 
Chiiiesi more disposed to talk about 
credits than evci before. 

(Chairman Mao certainly talked tiade 
during some part of his two hours with 
Mr Henry Kissinger. He could do with 
a counterweight to the Japanese, upon 
whom China is becoming economifally 
loo dependent for many people's liking. 
The loathing of Japan should neser 
be underrated. Far too many Chinese 
had as children to bow to every 
Japanese soldier they met Being polite, 
they now describe the reappearance of 
the Japanese merely as something that 
'"feels terribly unnatural." 
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tion His short-term measures at the 
beginnin.i; of the year to reduce the 
value-added tax and clamp down on 
credit have largely calmed fears about 
inflation—^at least until after the elec¬ 
tions. Besides attacking the left-wing 
programme, he 'has concentrated on 
the economic future of France, the key 
role of exports, the necessity of main- 
taimng a b per cent growth rate, and 
what he calls “ the French way towards 
an advanced society." 

Whether his measures to control in¬ 
flation will work has yet to be seen. 
The Vat cuts will certainly dent the 
consumer price index for January, out 
next week. Even if its rise is held to 
0.2 per cent (compared with 0.5 per 
cent in December and 2 per cent for 
the last quarter of 1972), as the govern¬ 
ment hopes, the coming months will be 
another matter. After the elections, the 
anti-pncc fise contracts signed last year 
by industry and tlic government’s 
promise not to raise the price of public 
transport are due to expire. And later, 
in June, so are the cuts in Vat Well 
before that, both industrial and food 
prices will inevitably rise. 

At the same time, union claims, 
which have been muffled for montlis 
because of left-wing fears of scaring 
voters back to the governing coalition, 
will be loudly reasserted. M Georges 
Seguy, head of the communist CGT 
union, has warned that there will be 
national strikes. 

However, many Frenchmen see 
M. (discard as the hero of the recent 
dollai devaluation His professorial 
report on the economic state of the 
nation th'is week was seen as not only 
a clever ^I)o^te to the less-well- 
researched programme of the left, but 
also as a pointer to his own ambitions. 

In the event, his own party may end 
up with more seats and the gaullist 
party with fewer. With M. Giscard’s 
mounting popularity and even though 
his eyes are so obviously set on the 
Elysee itself, President Pompidou 
.seeitis bound to depend on him even 
moiw,after March iidi. 


Soyabeans 

Jumping 


The soyabean is America’s largest 
export crop. But far from devaluing 
with the dollar its price has spurted 
16 per cent in the past two weeks. And 
at £113 a ton, it has more than 
doubled in a year, giving many Amer¬ 
ican farmers a greater windfall than 
even the Russian wheat deals. The 
United States should earn abnost 
$2 billion from its soyabean exports 
this year, se'IKng a record of 17m tons 
of beans and the processed products of 
animal meal and vegetable oil. 

Washington realises that the soya¬ 
bean is the ideal cash crop. The 


United States has 80 per cent of the 
world market, which is unlikely to 
meet with much competition since the 
bean cannot be efficiently grown in 
Canada, western Europe or even 
Russia. Braasil is its only competitor 
in the export market, although China 
grows huge amounts for domestic 
consumption. The soyabean is also one 
of the few agricultural products that 
is exempt from the EEC’s high tariff. 

For fflis reason, America’s Depart¬ 
ment of Agnculture has been trying to 
increase the soyabean acreage from 
45m last year to nearer 54m in 1973. 
It is considering the allotment of 
.some of the land specifically set aside 
for grams to soyabean production, in 
the hope of producing 40m tons of 
soyabeans in the coming season. 


Latin Americans help themselves 


Venezuela’s entry into the Andean pact, 
after four years of negotiation, bimgs 
huge amounts of capital as well as iim 
consumers mto this now six-nation 
common market with Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile It 
increases its annual gnp by 44 per cent, 
to around $33 billion. It now has a 
population of 70m, which places 
it in a better position to balance the 
growing economic weight of Brazil and 
bargain on trade with the United 
States The Andean pact’s success has 
attracted the attention of other Latin 
American nations. Last year, both 
Argentina and Mexico became formal 
observers, while Brazil stepped up its 
investment and trade drive in the 
region. 

When it was formed in 1969, there 
was no reason to believe it would fare 
better than the ill-fated Latin American 
Free Trade Association and the Central 
American common market There have 
been big disagreements between the 
pact’s members, principally over what 
role should be allowed to foreign 
investment But the common market has 
grown at a remarkable pace Intra- 
regional trade has more than trebled in 
four years The member governments of 
the pact are confident that they will 
achieve a tariff-free trade between 
members by the target date of 1980. 
Basic industries have been distributed 
among the countries to ensure maximum 
growth. Efforts arc being made to 
harmonise labour and monetary policies 

The area's performance so far augurs 
well for continental integration as a 
whole, but it is also partly a conse¬ 
quence of the steady deterioration in 
relations between l..atin America and 
the United States. The 12 years 
since President Kennedy proclaimed his 
Alliance for Progress might aa well be 


too. Some Latin Americans had 
hoped that the end of the Vietnam 
war might enable the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration to concentrate on problems 
nearer home, but they were not cheered 
by the meeting of the inter-American 
economic and social council in 
Bogota last week, at which it became 
clear that basic American policy is 
unchanged. 

A year after Mr Nixon became 
president, this policy was announced 
to be one of “more trade, less aid.’’ 
Aid programmes were indeed cut to 
most countries, but trade policies 
remained crabby. In April, 19711 the 
Secretary of State promised that a 
scheme of generalised preferences would 
soon be proposed ; four months later, 
Latin America was included among 
the victims of the 10 per cent import 
surcharge, even though America has a 
trade surplus with it. This helped to 
spur Latin America's growing mood of 
regionalism (eg, the Andean pact), and 
nationalism (eg, in Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
and to some extent Mexico). 

Total gnp* (Sbn) 


BRAZIL 

ARGEN1INA 

ANDEAN 

PACT 



QnpporhMd* ($) 

O 400 BOO 1200 
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All that glisters is gold 


(rold touched an ounce in London 
at one point on Thursday afternoon. 
'Plus IS 28% up in dollars, which means 
18% up in terms of undevalued 
currencies, since just before the dollar's 
devaluation. Part of the reason is that 
Frenchmen, fearful of a red peril, have 
l>een huyirijir bullion. There would 
have been some Middle East buying, 
too, on Thursday. London and Wall 
Street, which cannot buy bullion, have 
been buying^ ^old .shares instead. 

Ibis has been a'hnost the only sign of 
life on the London market all week. 
The Financial Times ordinary index 
closed at 449.8 on Thursday, having 
nudged up only a mere three points 
after a week of largely drifting prices. 
Its only news this week was its slightly 
rushed goodbye to Mi John Bentley 
who, in a sudden volte-face (after some 
arm-twisting), accepted the £i&.5m 
lud for Baixlays Securities. It tried to 
read some good news into the good 
unemployment figures, announced on 
Thursday, although misguidedly, since 
they can only tend to restrain Mr 
Barber's generosity at budget-time. 
But the market is really in a vacuum, 
waiting for Monday's white paper on 
the pay and prices code. On Wall 
Street the fear of a flare-up in the 
Middle East provided another excuse 
for the Dow Jones to weaken , it closed 
nine points down on Wednesday, at 
‘ 474 - 

So gold shares, probably Ix>ndori’s 
most international stocks, shone the 
brighter for the general grcyncss on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Many of 
them have casually put on 15% in two 
(.lays’ trading, and the Financial Times 
nidex of gold shares, at Thursday's 
close, was up 8% in two weeks. With 
gold at its piescnt price free market 
'^ales from South Africa’s mines may 
no longer be restricted for fear cf 


undermining the price. During the past 
year nearly a third of South African 
produi tion has been held off the market 
to keep prices firm. There may be a 
temptation for this policy to continue 
in an effort to push the price beyond 
$100 an ounce, but it is a temptation 
South Africa would l>e wise to resist. 

Among the market leaders have been 
the technically excellent mines like 
Western Deep, up i2p to 567P, Kloef 
and President Stevn ; all nre breaking 
new ground. Some of the mining 
finance houses, particularly Anglo 
American and Union Corporation, 
are still marginally off their high.s. 
They look a slightly cheaper way into 
the gleaming metal if you want to 
plunge ; but gold shares do not seem 
the best bargains now. 

Although other metals (such as silver, 
platinum and copper) are all at higli 
prices, this has not boosted theii mining 
stocks. Rio Tinto-Zinc, at 224P, is 
almost at this year’s low ; it has been 
oversold because of fears for its 
Australian earnings. Lonrho fwitii 
substantial gold and platinum 
potential) is only loqp Both make 
attractive recovery stocks for those who 
fear that the gold price could take off 
$10 an ounce with the same ease that 
it has put it on—or who fear that it 
may just stop rising. It looked toppy, 
when it came back a bit on Thursday 
to close at $87. 

Waxing fat _ 

The London clearing banks did 
embarrassingly well in 1972 out of the 
growth of money supply and their new 
freedom to exploit it. National West¬ 
minster increased its pre-tax profits by 
50%, Barclays and Lloyds by 36% and 


27% respectively. Midland has yet to 
report. 

The banks did bi-st on their domestic 
business, particularly that from head 
ofiices. At present, the fewer branches 
and afliliatrs, the fatter. But everyone 
did better in the second half ot 1972 
than the first—Barclays marginally so, 
Lloyds (seriously under-lent in the first 
half) spectacularlv so. This second- 
half surge was rather easy since 
domestic advances shot up a fuither 
18% from their June »otal, and base 
lending rate averaged around 7 % 
against ju.st over in January- 

June. Now the base lending rate is up 
to 9l% J the banks are saying 
embarrassedly that this will not 
necessarily produce similar gravy since 
advances may now be curlied and their 
reliance on increasingly expensive 
funds from the money market is grow¬ 
ing as their reserv'e ratios approach 
their I2j% floor. But one’s guc.ss is 
that iheir recent fat profits are even 
fatter now. 

That NatWest led the pack througfi- 
out the year shows that the merger bugs 
have been shaken out and the benefits 
are shining through in savings on staff 
and premises. Ovei 100 more branches 
were weeded out last veai, making 372 
closures in all so far , since the 
rationali.sation plan is only half com¬ 
pleted, there arc more benefits to come. 
Witli 70% of Its profits derived from 
clearing hank artivitie.s, NatWVst was 
less hampered than others last year by 
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jtluggish international business ; if the 
removal of America's investment 
controls before the end of 1074 sends 
more international banking; business 
back to New York, it may l)e hit less 
than its three mam rivals in future as 
welL NatWest's own rclativdv new 
wholesale buMiiess in centres abroad 
(in particular, in New York and Frank¬ 
furt) has got oft to (juite a good start, 
and Its par tj( ip.'ilion in Orion Bank 
should staiiff it III gwid stead. 

Bare lavs henchted from the turn- 
roiinil into piofit of Barclavcaid and 
the huikl-Lip of its financial services, 
but Its iniuh heavier involvement on 
the interrialional front was nut much of 
a tielp in a veai when margins 111 the 
F^uifirnaikcts were squeezed. I.lovds 
made a stunning transfoiiriation from 
laggard to domestic leader betw'een the 
hrst and second halves of la.st yeai ; 
thus was piohahlv mainly a catclnng-up 
pio'css, but It miglit be sustained 
'riie market follows ttie hanks so 
intently that iheic is little to choose 
between them as equity invcstTiierits. 
But everybody kiiovvs that Mr Barber 
vViil announce a huge new i;overnment 
hollowing ie(|uireinent in his budget on 
Tuesdav vzeck ; thus piesuniahlv means 
that monev sujjply will use fastei tlian 
evei, even although the base lending 
rates aie as high as Because this 

would iTiake the hanks so very profit¬ 
able, some peo[de e\pei t that he must 
d<j simiething to make diem less mj 
S pecial contiols under sta‘^r two * \ 
forced fundiiiL'^ loan More calls to 
special deposits Ordeis tliai they can¬ 
not lend then funds they like aftei 
all, and thus another L"-turn awav fiom 
rom|jetition in credit provision * Kveii 
if Mr Barber does something dis- 
crinriruilelv bcasrlv, the Big Four 
hanks, on an average p/e of only lo, 
]oi»k like, cream-fed cats foi s.iV very 
cheaply. 


Mutual fund men, depressed by the 
draining of money from equities as 
mutual fund redemptions continue to 
exceed sales, are particularly excited. 
Thev recognise that some of the new 
business will be at the expense of 
ordinary sales by mutual funds, which 
IS why they will try to say the 
opposite ; the selling tag of variable 
life policies will be that they are com¬ 
plementary rather than competitive. 
7 'he insurance industry has been pre¬ 
paring to enter the field during two 
years of SEC deliberations. It 
emphasises that it will be several 
months before insurers and mutual 
funds have equity-linked policies on 
the market 7 'he Equitable lafe, for 
instance, plans its first policies in early 
1974, hut expects that variable life 
policie.s will ultimalelv be one of its 
major sales lines. Both mutual funds 
and in.’vurcrs arc delighted that the 
SEC ruling avoids federal regulation 
of the more sensitive points (marketing 
and commissions to intermediaries), 
while retaining the commission's inevit¬ 
able monitoring of the field 



Bid-cleanini 


7 'he London market is dull, and the 
takeover talk that typifies a bull market 
has given way to some timely talk on 
takeovers 7 "his week the stock exchange 
has proposed new lules (yet to be 
I a tilled) whirfi would help to clean 
takeover bids and battles fioni some of 
their mort messy lilood and gore. If all 
gocN well, futuic offer documents m a 
1ml will have to spell out carefully just 
what the bidding company hopes to do 
with Its acquisition and what the 
employees of the purchased company 
can expect from their new bosses. This 



will not eradicate asset stripping, but 
the City is wise to want to prevent 
exces.ses where men have luund them¬ 
selves out of a job because their office 
pioperty has suddenly l)een .sold from 
underneath them. It niu.st now be care¬ 
ful that bids that will clearly jiroduce 
sensible savings of labour and costs are 
not held to ransom by the threat of 
unemployment. 

The stock exchange al.so proposes, 
as a sensible adjustment for inflation, 
that new flotations of companies on the 
exchange should have market capitali- 
.sations of £500,000, in place of the 
present ininiinum of half that. As a sop 
to make it easier for a company to 
come to market it will only be neces¬ 
sary to present accounts for the pre¬ 
vious five, and not 10, years Both 
these changes make sense , they will 
help to end the practice of .some 
newly founded company buying a 
defunct rubl^er plantation with a stock 
market quotation as a shell whose name 
is then promptly changeck thus dodg¬ 
ing all the flotation rules 

Many other ideas on reforming take- 
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over and quotation procedures are also 
floating around the City. But the stock 
exchange council has* not dared to 
press the Government further on the 
idea of making insider trading a 
criminal offence. A booklet out last 
week, published by the Institute of 
Economic Affairs, carries 10 articles 
on merger and takeover ethics bv 
serious pundits, including Lord Shaw- 
cross and Sir (Jeoffrey Howe. They 
sketch some ideas that the stock 
exchange council is certain to come 
around to in time. No bid should be 
made wholly in shares or m jwper, 
but all .should he underwritten or have 
.the offer of a cash alternative , this 
would put an end to the tinecononiu 
advantage that a share on a liigh p/e 
ratio has over its competitors 1 o make 
sure that issued stock market paper has 
cl real value, any company offering 
more than 20<if its share capital m a 
takeover Incl should i.ssuc a full pros¬ 
pectus of Itself. A hid document should 
jjut less cm])ha.sis on ilie past perfor¬ 
mance of the suitor and give more 
meaningful details of its prospective 
cash flow after the hid and its pros¬ 
pects. I'hese ideas all he in the futuie. 
But the slock exchange council has 
made a «:taM 

Australia 

Time to gush ? 

Sydney 

I'he Australian dream of self- 
sufficiencv in oil looks as if it could be 
about to come true, but stock markets 
have been suiprisinglv uninterested m it. 
ft was announced last w'cekend that 
Woodaide-Burmah 0:1 had discovered 
«>i! gushing liberally from another of 
Its explorations off the coa.st of western 
\ustraha. The irported flow of 2,730 
barrels a day is a drilling result which 
compares with »the best achieved tin the 
Bass Strait in the 1960.S. Coming after 
W(>od.side-iBurmah\s first and more 
rnodesT oil strike on (the northwest slieilf 
last December, it iseems *10 .indicate the 
esi.stence of a big new oilfield north of 
the Barrow Island field, one of the 
three now 'in commercial production in 
Australia. These three are at present 
producing 120m barrels a year, or 
about 60% of the country’s crude 
oil requirements. The new field could 
iielp to fill the rest. 

The stock market, in happier times, 
would surely have responded more 
loyfully than k ihas this week when, 
after shooting Woodside-Burmah up 
4fip to 248P in two days, it closed it on 
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Wednesday at 238P (London prices). 
Oil exploration stocks were set alight by 
Woodside-Hunnah's discovers' in 
December, but there was little follow- 
thiough and the speculative interest 
began to fi/zle a mopth aim Jt lias not 
been rekindled this time beiause of the 
general pall cast over .Ausiraha’s 
equities b\ the recent currency leahgn- 
nients Many Au-virahans think that 
their dollar (whu’li ha** maintained its 
gold parity^ is now too expensive com¬ 
pared witli America's one. 'I'Ins has 
liclpcd knock 10% off the Sydnes 
index of all-.share.s fother than metals; 
since Its inid-Januarv peak and a 
massive 20^:, off the Melbourne metals 
aiid mineral index Much of this fall 
IS overdone I'lie market has taken too 
much to hcait the industrial velps lliat 
were meant for Canberra'.s ears alone 
A lot of Australia's .industrials now look 
a bit cheap , its oils and mining 
stocks look particularly so. With the 
dollar premium so low, this could be 
a eood lime for British investors to 
buy, unless Australia's Labor irovern- 
ment scares them. 

The oil and gas (equities with a 
particular .sjieculative appeal, apart 
from Woodside-Burmah, are Beas’er 
Exploration and Pmc \’ale Mines, both 
wieh interests in 'the northwest shelf : 
and Magellan Petroleum with its newly 
revealed gas fmispecits m the Northern 
Terntorv. There is no reason to con¬ 
sider these liopcs dimmed bs the 
government’s .seennnglv grandiose plans, 
announced this week, to ■consUriict a 
naitiona'l grid system of connecting pipe- 
lunes for natural qas 

Ciba-Geigy _ 

Catching a glimpse 

Zurich 

'Jhc announcement of the annual 
results of a big Swiss corporation are 
always a discreet and brief affair 
When the Basle-based chemKal giant 
Ciba-Geigv announced last wrek that 
it was raising its share capital bv ilbin, 
and that sales were up 6Vo m 1972 
to £98om, that was about a year's 
worth of news The board propcises 
to increase the issued shaic and partici¬ 
pation capital by 12.5/0 from the 
present £3om. Existing shareholders 
Will be entitled to subscribe one new 
share for every eight currently held— 
at SwFr200 each. This is the proverbial 
offer they can hardly refuse since the 
present bearer ^hares sell at SwFr2,500 ; 
the pill 15 that shareholders will be 
asked to accept an unchanged dividend 
for 1972. 




None ol this tells the oulsirler how 
well Swil’/ei land's biggest chemical 
company is doing 'Iheie die signs that 
It IS not doing as well as might luive 
been hoped Sales slowed substantially 
in the second half of ici72 'I he Swi.s,s 
franc’s floated ujivaluation vmH iifiw cut 
margins fuilher. 1)isa])pointingl\, 
C’ab.i-fieigv, after some heavy 
'^inainage settlement' < osls following 
the ineiger in 1970, has been expand¬ 
ing Its sales at oiiK about hall the 
pace of iiirrea.se w'hen Ciiba and (ieigv, 
equal in si/e, still competed with each 
other 'J he cornpanv sa\s cacilv that 
net income has Tisen, but is iKjt vet 
telling anybod\ bv how' mu< h The 
corrcspoiicJing net profit in 1971 was 
onlv ilB.^m, and an Increase of not 
muic than about in 197:2 seems 

likely 

Inside its industry, Ciba-fieigy 
spreads its eggs carefully Its annual 
sales of dyestulf.s are £2^om and of 
pharmac eutiral.s £27510. (veogiaplnc*- 

ally, the .sales aie also nicely diversi¬ 
fied, with Europe taking 45".i, nortli 
Amcrira 35'?r', The share ought to 
seem a solid buy at Wednesday’s price 
of SwFr2,",o«» < fc'^ob; But, as our 
cliart shows, it has gyrated vviclely, and 
withc»ut fierforming spectacularly in the 
long run The company’s loan stock, 
cpioted in Lcjndon at L130, i.s at a low 
for the year. 

Hoffmann-La Roche could claim to 
lie larger than (hba-Geigy, but pub¬ 
lishes no turnover figures. Its 
pulilished net profit fllGbm last 
year) is probably only about one- 
fifteenth of what it really earn.s. 
I'rue earnings per share are estimated 
at something like £1,470 for 1972, 
and the bearer shares art now selling 
at £24,000 a piece The setback of 
the ])ast .six months has wiped 
SwFr24,000 (£3,000) off each share. 
But it is probably a better bargain than 
Ciba-CTeigy, if you have a spare 
£24,000 to buy one. 
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The treasure of the east looks west 


Offshore fund in:inaj(crs iii the east 
have clisrcivereil ihe old truth . money 
makes inoiiey As if healthily out' 
perfuiniiiijL; London and Wall Street 
weie not eiiouf^h, they ^ot a bonus from 
last week's currency realignments which 
puts their funds effortlessly at the top 
(if the league tables. At the same 
stroke Wall Street's funds, faced with 
a dull niaiket and lo^i. devaluation, 
are this year’s laggards—but now look 
the cheapest buys in the oH shore 
business. This is the time, therefore, 
to switch from east to west, for, as 
our chart shows, it is cxceptionullv rare 
that skilful fund management bucks a 
market trend 

The curiency upheaval rounds riff 
a year which has faded inariv ol the 
attractions of offshore funds for 
British investors First came the iqyu 
budget ’ the reduction in capital tax 
on unit trust gains to ilessened 
the advantage of going oH’shoie Then 
last June the exclusion from the 
sterling area of the traditional lax 
havens, like Bennuda and the Cabman 
Tsland.s, meant British inveslois had to 
pay the dollar premium on fundN 
there Tins has been of benchl to some 

'I'hose funds without back-to-back 
loans no longer had to ]idv the 
premium themselve*' And exist mg 
holders have had the picmiums added 
Ui the cost of then units-a one-oH 
windfall The fall in the iiuesimeni 


preiiiiuni to an effective loVn has since 
removed much of this. Ft>r newcomers, 
however, this is the time to buy, and 
probablv make a piofit on the |)remium 
alone, which, once Wall Street gets 
going, could easily climb back to 1^0% 

Wall Street, however, is not in a 
general recovery situation and there 
IS no reason to believe that those at 
the bottom of the league will there¬ 
fore bounce back So the best funds 
on Wall Street arc those that have 
been showing their skill in the past 
difficult year Make, therefore, for 
Frobisher I'und, up in two years 

and half that in 1972 This consistentlv 
good performer, based in the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles, has managed to e.scape 
partly from its Wall Street investments 
by some well-jilaced stocks in North 
Sea oil, bought on the advice of 
Cia/eno\e, the London brokers Both 
Fiobishei and its si.stci fund, Monterev 
Trust (up in 1972), have done 

some nimble footwork on Europe's 
bourses as well. BtF Trust, jilacecl 
thud in the Anicruan list, has 
managed to chalk up a good perform¬ 
ance and a vield (hardlv (obtain¬ 
able in Wall Street over the past year) 
bv buying dollar-denommated Euro¬ 
bonds 

NA Bank Stock, second in oui 
AmeriLan league, is in the Bahamas 
and ccnitradicts the general pinuiple 
that spreading risks ])avs oil It 



invests only in the shares of commer 
cial banks and the parent companies 
of saving and loan associations. Its 
articles forbid gearing and hedging 
(the American expression for selling 
shares the fund does not own and 
buving later at a lower price). Interest¬ 
ingly, this ban is applied to more 
funds at the top of the table than the 
bottom 

Gearing, of course, is no panacea. 
Take, for example, First Investors 
American which is geared down 

from 185% in the past few months 
The fund's managers (under the 
J H Vavasseur umbrella) took too 
many risks when buying large amounts 
of American airline stock a year ago, 
which then high gearing only made 
the more disastrous I'he result 
bottom place. 

'Fhe iiiteinational funds m our lists 
(w'hich are prepared by Seiden and 
de C’uevas, the .American brokers m 
0*1 shore funds) aie still led bv the 
Australian specialists Pan Australian 
External, at the top, is managed by an 
offshore arm of the Sou them Cross 
grou)> Us good performance has been 
brought about by its preponderance 
of industrial shares, with the slow’ei 
moving mining stocks left to its cousin, 
the Australian Mineral Trust The 
managers had expected these mining 
stock' to do well in i97'j, hut nc^w' 
the revaluation of the ven will knoc'k 
the earnings of mineral ex'ports (fixed 
in American dollars). The .shares in 
this sector have recently slid hack, 
and are imlikcK to shine unless theie 
is a lencgutiation of export contracts 
with the Japanese. 

I'hc fine performance of Manx 
Interiiiitional Income follows a well- 
timed move into Hongkong On top 
there is a useful 5^',, vielil generateii 
by having 25^V, of the portfolio in 
fixed-intorest slocks. WiseK, the fund 
IS consolidating its gams, liquidating 
Its Far East holdings and moving to 
Europe It has now raised a back- 

to-back loan to invest in Eurobonds 
This w'lll protect the yield and en^iblc 
the managers to get growth perform¬ 
ance out of low disidend paying 
stocks. M&rG’s Australian and (ieneral 
Exempt has also benefited from Hong¬ 
kong’s 144% rise in 1972. 

Some of the inteniatumal funds are 
not so international M&G Island ha** 
ovei 60% of Its money in the London 
market, and has outyrerformed neailv 
all the investment trusts follow-ed b\ 
T/ic Economist^ and many of the uinr 
trusts tocj So the tax advantages aie 
thrown in for free. Originally set up 
for residents of the Channel Islands, 
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Funds at ur near the bottom of the 
international set have in fact most of 
their money 111 the United States 
Formula Selection has at least 65',0 
of Its assets in Wall Street. I’he 
poor performance of Mutual Clrtm-tli 
comes from its brief to invest in 
American securities tied to the scien¬ 
tific and tecbnolof^ical fields It was 
launched in 19G6 when these stocks 
were all the rage. Since then it has 
been larjijelv a story of unfulfilled 
hopes. 

One bandwagon lieing fast deserted 
IS llongkoni> HciO y srlliiin thcic is 
the prim ipal cause ol the dollar 
premium's recent [ilunge, although this 
lias not adecled Ifongkoiig’s giddv rise 


OFFSHORE FUNDS 

The 144% rise notched up tliere during 
1972 has hounded a further 60% .so 
far this Y^sr. So some got out too 
early 'The three funds at the top of 
the Far Hast list are all run ^mi ihc 
spot l)y Jardine Mathesoii (who do 
the day-to-day lunning for Jardine 
Fleming), with the icsrarcli depart¬ 
ment oi brokei.s W T C!arr standing 
by 'I'he deejier in Hongkong, the 
bigger the profit Jardine Securities, 
still qoVfi IP, lias siginficatillv out¬ 
performed the market and is now 
sasing thank \ou, but not goodbye 
Jardine Eastern is almost all in Suiga- 
poie —a market that beat esen Ihing- 
kong in 1072 by ini]»iovmp ip^oV. 

Funds operating 111 'I’okvo, the daddy 
of the I'ai East inarke*ls, cftinpaie less 
favourably with their stcKk evchajige 
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index But this is a little misleading 
It IS the speculative stocks, too small 
loi the hig Kinds, that lia\e puNhef! up 
the market 3 nd the restrutmns on 
foreign busing have (urtailed their 
arii\ Its 

'I he I'okso ' 1 ‘iusi IS iri.inaged liv 
Singer and Fnedlandei, bettei known 
for new issue e\f>erlise than in\esin\t*nt 
skill Hut it got a good giowlh in 
1072 eniiiely fioiii the Japanese maiket 
and inaiiiK from the banking and 
insurance sectors Ht'iry Paiifir Fund 
is also almo'^t wholly irn'esled in Japan. 
It was ijiiitk to go there from Australia 
when a \tn res .dilation a]>peared 
inesjtable. Hut now that h.is lia|>pened, 
the wisi'st lunds mas ijuit the i*asi and 
make foi Wall Siieet’s devalued 
e(|Uities 


Offshore and overseas funds performances 


Growth recoids of the funds, calculated on net asset value including income, over 12 months to end December 1972 (an>l two ye.irs (o the 
same date, whore applicable) Only funds ovei $5m No real estate funds 
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Three good reasons 
for consulting 
the Prudentfol about 
compeiny pension schemes. 

The Government will shortly legislate for 
compulsory pension schemes for every adult employee 
of every organisation in the country. 

Every employee, from managing director to 
junior typist. 

Every organisation, from multi-million-pound 
industrial complexes to the corner newsagent. 

If your company does not have a pension scheme 
or your present one will not meet the new requirements, 
then here are three good reasons why you should ask 
the Prudential what you should do about it. 

tSize. It is a well known fact that the Prudential 
is the largest insurance company in Britain and the 
country’s largest investor. It is also one of the leading 
companies in the group pension field. 

2. Experience. The Prudential has initiated, and 
has managed skilfully over the years, many pension 
schemes, for both large and small companies. 

3. Helpfulness. This reason really comes out of 
the other two. The size and the experience of the 
Prudential make it the insurance company that can 
afford to take time and trouble... to offer advice that 
IS not just helpful but impartial. Pf/j/jlg/fljgl 


Group Pensions Dept. The Prudential Assurance Company Ltd., 

142 Holbom Bars, London ECIN 2NH. Telephone: 01405 9222. Extension 6309 
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Let Glasgow flourish 

A GLASGOW GANG OBSERVED 

By James Patrick. 

Eyre Methuen. 256 pages. C3.95 
doth, £1.75 paperbound. 

Glasgow boasts a magnificent gothic 
cath^ral, one of the oldest (and one of 
the newest) universities in Europe, 
priceless art collections, Rennie Mackin* 
tosh’s school of art, 60 beautiful parks, 
the Scottish Opera C^ompany and some 
unique Victonan architecture. It also 
contains over half of Britain's most 
overcrowded distnets; 41 per cent of 
its 326,000 houses did not come up to 
national minimum standards in 1966. 
And with just one-fifth of Scotland’s 
population, Glasgow accounts for half 
of its violent crime. 

7'his book brmgs to life, with terrify¬ 
ing realism, one of the most notorious 
bidwarks of Glasgow’s violent reputa¬ 
tion: the teenage gangs. James Patrick 
is the well-chosen pseudonym of a 
young approved school tea^^er who 
spent four months as a member of a 
gang in the run-down and depnved 
distnet of Maryhill. 'I'he findings of 
this remarkable exercise in applied 
sociology will even Shock many Glas¬ 
wegians. But those who really know 
someihing about the problem will recog¬ 
nise that situations he witnessed are 
all too common. In the gang subculture, 
he found a tribal society of incredible 
savagery. Status depends on violence; 
ferocity and bestiality determine each 
member’s place in the hierarchy. On his 
first night Mr Patrick witnessed two 
navvies being smashed over the head 
with a lemonade bottle and then kicked 
incessantly on the face and head. Their 
crime had been to nudge, accidentally, 
one of the gang memters m a public 
bar. Later on, when one of the gang was 
kicked out of a dance hall the place 
was wrecked in retaliation; the 
“bouncers” had to lock themselves in 
the manager’s room. It was the start of 
four months as a witness to indiscrimi¬ 
nate stabbings and beatings in which 
both other ^angs and innocent members 
of the public suffered. One of the con¬ 
ditions on which the gang leader had 
allowed him to join was, m course, that 
he would nor go to the pohee; but the 
strain of being a “passive participant” 


became, equally unsurprisingly, too 
much for the author. Smee he quit, 
two members of the gang have ^en 
murdered. 

His remarks on treatment and pre¬ 
vention of this immense problem of 
juvenile delinquency are therefore 
the outcome of ehastly practical ex- 
Iienence—plus a thorough study of the 
relevant soaol^cal research. 'I'hey 
should be required reading for every 
member of the Glasgow corporation. 
But they are not always convincmg. 
He recommends that “the core mem¬ 
bers of the gang need to be arrested 
and imprisoned”, though he does 
not explain on what particular 
grounds the police should do this, or 
how they are going to get round the 
present difficulues of getting witnesses 
to testify. A little caution and ambiva¬ 
lence here is to be expected, since the 
police would presumably like Mr 
Patrick to unveil himself and testify. 
But IS he suggesting that the police at 
present do not bother arresting the 
gangs for any but the worst of^ces 
because they think that sending them 
to approved school would be a waste 
of time? I'he author says that group 
therapy techniques should be used 
on them; but it is difficult, to put 
it mildly, to get delinquents to talk 
themselves out of their ways unless 
there is some measure of co-operation 
to begin with. With the removd of the 
hard core it would, of course, then be 
much easier to deal with those on the 
penphery of violence, llie author 
outlines a scheme for placmg “detached 
workers” (hard to define and even 
harder to find) in the bad areas to try 
to redirect the gangs from destruaive 
to constructive activities. Thirdly, he 
argues that potential gang leaders 
should be identified at the primary 
school level, so that remedial acuon 
can be taken before it is too late. 

All this will be to no avail, even the 
author beheves, unless it is coupled 
with a massive programme of develop¬ 
ment to end the had housing and eco¬ 
nomic deproiston of the Glasgow region. 
Its industrial and social problems are 
certamly well beyond the means of 
the city to solve on its own. But re¬ 
development in the west of Scotland 
has not so far made any noticeable con¬ 
tribution to a reduaion in violence. 
The vast and soulless council house 


estates which now surround the city 
have fostered as much gang violence as 
the old areas of mner urban deprivation. 
The lesson of the postwar vear& is that 
rehousing is no panacea, lentil this is 
recognis^, within and without Glas¬ 
gow, then gang violence will continue 
to be a commonplace in its streets 


Peel's apprentice 

THE PRIME MINISTERS' PAPERS: 
W. E. GLADSTONE, VOLUME II: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMORANDA 

Edited by John Brooke and Mary 
Sorensen. 

HMSO 320 pages €4 


Mr (Gladstone was in the habit of record¬ 
ing events and private conversations 
either immediately or a few days after 
they had taken place, 'fhe memoranda 
that have now Imn extracted from the 
Gladstone papers run from the year in 
which he was first elected, at the age of 
23, as Ckinservative MP for Newark 
(where the Duke of Newcastle had a 
preponderant influence), to 1843 45, 
by which time he had nsen to be 
president of the board of trade and a 
member of Peel's cabinet. They there¬ 
fore document in intimate detail the 
apprenticeship of the future statesman, 
and provide bright sidelights on religion, 
pohtics and personalities in the age of 
Peel. 

Gladstone’s account of the Newark 
election shows that Dickens’s descrip¬ 
tion of a similar event at Earanswill 
cannot have been much exaggerated. 
The handsome young candid^ate had 
some scruples about lussing the female 
dependants of the voters (“'I'he women 
generally take a hvely interest in 
poliucs”), but nevertheless did his duty 



Mr Gladstone’s maiden speech 
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as recommended by the agents, ‘'not 
apparently either to the displeasure or 
detriment of the parties concerned”. His 
Radical opponents amongst the voters, 
who had a string of questions put into 
their mouths, “did not appear at all able 
to pursue the subfcct beyond the ready¬ 
made phrase” (politics have clearly not 
altered much m this respect), and, to his 
surprise, (fiadsione discovered that a 
seemingly respectable Radical named 
I’erkin “v^ould discharge any workman 
who did not vote as he pleased”. 

In ISM, ('iladstone noted Peel’s pres¬ 
cient assessment of I'eargus O'Connor, 
the future Chartist leader, then known 
only as a parliamentary follower of 
Daniel O'CAinncIl He also recorded a 
revealing conversation on many subjects 
with the Liberator himself, and one with 
Wordsworth, in which the poet defended 
the smoke of a steamboat on the 'I'hames 
“a.s more poetical than oihcrwise”—in 
slight contrast to his later antipathy to 
railways in the Lake District. The 
editing IS eflicicntly ana unobtrusively 
carried out, the mystenous and know¬ 
ledgeable “Mr G. V,” being one of the 
very few characters unidentified. Never¬ 
theless, readers will do well to have the 
“C^incisc Dictionary of National 
Biography” at their elbows, such was 
the multiplicity of (vladstone's acquaint¬ 
ance. During 1832 45 Gladstone passed 
from evangelicalism to that high 
churchnianship which harmed his early 
political career, but wc can also observe 
him in this volume taking up those 
sub|Ci.ts wluch were to exercise his nund 
and tongue nughtily in the second half 
of the century the Irish question, 
fiscal reform, the control oi colonial 
governments and the morality of armed 
intervention in the affairs of other 
countries for the support of British 
commercial interests One wonders what 
Peel thought privately of his earnest, 
scrupulous and somewhat priggish 
colleague. 

From charter to civil 
rights 

BELFAST: APPROACH TO CRISIS 

By Ian Budge and Cornelius O’Leary. 
Macmillan 418 pages. £10. 

Messrs Kudge and O'leary’s claim that 
this is “the most intensive study of the 
political history of Belfast to date” 
cannot be contested. This is a heavy 
book (and its weight is reflected in its 
price). Though ns appeal will essen¬ 
tially be to political and social scien- 
‘ ts, it certainly ments examination 
th by those who are involved acuvely 
m politics and government in Ulster 



history lives 


and by those who would report and 
comment on the provmcc. 

file first half is devoted to a histori¬ 
cal study of Belfast, from the grantmg 
of the charter to Sir Arthur Chichester 
in 1613 thmugh the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when religion 
was even more of a badge of identity (to 
be equated with loyalty or treachery), 
to the twentieth century. 'I'he authors 
attempt to meet the point made by 
Professor Beckett: “Wc may in one 
sense know what happened, but do we 
know what Irish history is all about?” 
lliey examine in considerable detail 
the intermittent rioting in the city; 
their studies reveal that both com¬ 
munities have a highly developed sense 
of the territorial imperative. Apart from 
the robust industrial development, 
which reached its peak at the end of 
the Victonan era (symbolised by the 
development of Harland and Wolff as 
the world's leading shipbuilders), they 
sec little in the city’s history that is 
socially or politically attracuve. The 
exception was the short age of hberalism 
and enlightenment around 1800; but 
this growth was seen “to perish in the 
sharp Ulster climate”. Apart from this, 
the liberal and radical tradition is por¬ 
trayed as an elitist movement, always 
fighting a rearguard action against the 
combined forces of the populist Orange 
Order linked to the Tory landowners, 
which made Belfast the only solidly 
and consistently Conservative indus¬ 
trial city m the United Kingdom. Glad¬ 
stone and Home Rule finally killed the 
liberals—but the radical Unionist 
tradition was not entiiely extinguished. 

The second half of the book is a de¬ 
tailed investigation with appropnate 
scientific analysis based on interviews 
and field work. The authors lay the 
blame for the violence of recent years 
on a kind of caucus intransigence of the 
City Hall Unionist party. This pro¬ 
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duced a “feeling of fatalism as regard 
the chances of effecting any reform in 
the corporation's management of public 
duties”. There is certainly much to 
suggest that the Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment was provoked into existence by 
local authorities, who allocate houses 
and jobs, rather than by the actions 
of the Stormont government. But the 
authors lay some blame on the liberal 
Unionists of the 1960s, believmg that 
they failed to give proper expression 
to their sentiments. I'he cxpectauon of 
a new deal was not effectively realised; 
the frustration of the minority that 
ensued is seen as a significant factor in 
the rejection of the stale instituuons—a 
rejecuon which was not apparent in the 
mid-1960s. Some Unionists would 
no doubt quarrel with this interpreta¬ 
tion. But one can extract a warning 
against the sort of gestures of coiv 
ciliaiion which feed intransigence by 
provoking Protestants without meeting 
expectations on the other side. 

The origins of this work precede the 
present troubles; they he in a com¬ 
parative study of Belfast and Glasgow 
corporations which started in 1966, 
One would have thought such detailed 
study was then scarcely necessary to 
come to such self-evident conclusions 
as that: “religion was more a salient 
motivating factor in Belfast and social 
and class considerations more salient 
in Glasgow”. But events are no respec¬ 
ters of die need for books to go to press. 
No mention is made of the UDA, for 
example. One wonders if the authors 
would place so little emphasis on class 
mouvation if they were carrying out 
their researches now. 

Clueless conversion 

TO TAKE ARMS 

By Maria McGuire 
Macmillan. 160 pages £1.95. 

When a comprehensive history of Ire¬ 
land's present troubles is written Maria 
McGuire will be lucky to merit a foot¬ 
note. After reading her own story c£ the 
year she spent with the leading menibcrs 
of the IRA It IS impossible to take her 
senously. As she recounts her ridiculous 
escapades and explains the fatuous 
reasons for them she illustrates, as no 
outside commentary could, why this 
middle-class daughter of a DuUin 
civil servant is hardly a reliable source 
of information or qnnion on Ireland or 
the IRA. 

At umversity she became so de¬ 
pressed by Irish history diat she tried 
to kill herself. Her morhrr rescued hei 
from this rather extreme course of 
action, hut Miss McGuire's continued 


Export the wrong one 
to Japan and you’re dead. 

Which one? 




In Japanese, the went! for Your’ is 
the same as the word meaning Yo die! 
And nobody would buy death for 
themselves, let alone make a gift of 
it to a fnend. On the other hand, the 
number ‘eight’ means 'splendour* and 
is thoui^t to be lucky 

ITiis IS the SiM of information 
that the locals know and insiders, like 
Standard and Chartered, who are 
also there, have learnt through then 
daily life in the business community 
These are the small things which might 


never come out in your research but 
which aruld lead to expensive mistakes 

These are the kind of details 
which Standard and Chartered make 
sun' you get, along with the hard facts 

Standard and Chartered are in a 
unique position to help yon expand or 
bleak into markets in Africa and all 
over the East. 

As a leading Bntish hank, with 
ovet 1 .StK) offices in 55 countnes, 
we can reixirt daily on personalities, 


opportunities and situations, in a 
doubly well-informed way. We know 
the answers to your questions and we 
know why yt'u’ve asked them. 

And you don’t have to be a 
customer to use our marketing sei vices, 
justamtact: 

Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited, 

HeadCWice 10 Clements Lane, 

I.ondonEC4N7AB. 

Tel.01-fi2;{7,5(H)ext.4,53 


^Standard and Chartered 

*** BANKING GROUP UMITED 



I’crscpolis, Shira? The unbeaten pathi near Isfahan. The Arya bheraton Hutel, Tehran. 


Iran Air's 'lloma’ offers many 
rewards. Sn does Iran. 

SiHui I' w iii hi. dusk ('oloNsal pillars cast 
loi'g vUi p-pLi pk’ shaJiAvs acioss the ruins of 
aoiK..KU'aT, \\ Thc\csiiKcs«ifancicnT 
p.il.isL s, u«\\ t .ind massi\ o jssembK halls 
loimiinihi. d 

1 his IS IV scpohi, a i :t\ liKh Harms 
1 h(. (ircM tinindi d and made the ^lmuic of 
an all-p»>\vci lul nut ion 

And It heic, so legend has n, that the 
fabulous ‘ 1 luma’ bii d appeared in the skies 


This bird is said to have inspired Cyrus the 
(ircat to found the Persian Empire (nou 
1 ran) Though Persepol is has receded 
imperiously into history, the bird flies on 
Today you can see its majestic prohlc on 
the tailplanes of Iran Air's all-jet fleet 
Boeing 7075 and 727s for our international 
flights, 737s for servicing our 18 destination 
network in Iran itself 



So come visit lian.There's so much to 
sec - Isfahan, Shiraz, Persepolis, cities 
splendid and romantic where history 
was made 

Or to the unbeaten path... through a 
land of gardens, ornate pigeon towers and 
dreaming mosques with domes of turquoise 
or yellow Hotels? They are luxurious and 
international with every modern facility. 

Get all the rewarding details from yout 
Travel Agent. 


tRAN A/R 
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McGum ■ PR for the Proves 


despair at “the oppression of the system 
m Ireland and the totalitarian position 
of the Cathohe church”, drove her to 
leave a repressive Dublin and to begin 
a new life in Spam—that well-known 
haven of anti-Catholic liberalism. The 
developmg troubles in Ulster struck her 
as a chance to bnng about her dream 
of a 32<ounty Iri^ utopia and on 
retummg to Dublin to )om the struggle 
for the new Ireland she displayed her 
profound knowledge of Irish pohtics 
by signing up with that wing of the IRA 
which represents all that is worst in the 
old Ireland—the old guard, hard-hne 
nationalist thugs and gunmen of the 
Provisionals. 

Except for a bnef interlude, when 
she participated in a ham-handed and 
abortive attempt to buy arms on the 
contment, she devoted a year to churn¬ 
ing out pustificattny propaganda for the 
IIUV. She mterprets the truce of June, 
1972, as the successful outcome of 
this strategy but when this breaks 
down and the IRA launches another 
offensive terrorist canqmgn. Miss 
A4cGuire sees this as bad taaics—and 
even starts to have a twinge of con- 
scienoe about what it means in terms 
of death and destruaion. So she 
washes her hands of the whole affair 
and finds refuge in Britain—the very 
country which she has seen all along as 
the source of all that is evil in Ireland. 
But what she soil, apparently, has not 
realised is that by making an attrac¬ 
tive girl their press offim the Pro¬ 
visionals were using her to put a human 
face on thuggery. 

Despite the consistent illogicality of 
Miss McGuire’s actions and die super¬ 
ficial views on which they were bued, 
her book would still be of some value 
if it gave us a new insight i°to the 
IRA power structure. But it does not 
All her infonnadon on the qilit between 
the nilitafy impcoach of Mr Sean Mac- 
Sdofidn and die demands of Mr David 
O’Connell for a higher political profile 
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IS secondhai^ She was never present 
when any important decisions were 
taken and although she knew the major 
figuies she adds nothing to what a 
well-informed observer would already 
know. There are no revelations from the 
inside in this book. Miss McGuire no 
longer beheves that murder and mutila¬ 
tion are the way to build her new Ireland. 
But It is dif^lt to be enthusiastic 
about the progress of her conversion. 

Haematosophy 

BLOOD: THE PARAMOUNT 
HUMOUR 

By Earle Hackett 
Cape. 288 pages, €3,95, 


As Dr Hackett so frankly admits, his 
book was in danger of getting elephan¬ 
tiasis and it was hard mr him to know 
when to stop. He has produced an enter¬ 
taining, wide-ranging and accurate 
narrative, with frills. But sometimes 
the diversions and the embroidery 
threaten his more serious purpose. 

He describes the phylc^eny of the 
blood (where it began in biological 
history), its embryolo^, its physiology 
m man and other animals and its dis¬ 
orders and diseases. Logically, too, he 
has had to cover the bone-marrow 
(which forms blood), the artenes and 
veins (which carry it), the heart (which 
pumps It), the kidneys (which purify it) 
and the spleen (where much of it is 
destroyed). Antibody-formation, blood 
groups, transfusion, *"the bends", arti¬ 
ficial kidneys and auto-immunity are 
all touched on, some in fair depth, 
though the publishers' claim that the 



Psshns and pumps: images c^tha haan 
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book is a textbook can hardly be taken 
seriously. 

But it is the embellishments that are 
novel. Dr Hackett gives an extended 
account of the history of ideas about 
the functions of the blocxl, from anti¬ 
quity, through medieval concepts of the 
humours and onwards to the present 
day. llie text is repeatedly enlivened by 
anecdotes from classical times and Dr 
Hackett is much exercised to explore 
and explode the myths of folklore. 
Words and phrases still in use -blood- 
thirsty, bloody, cold-blooded, sang¬ 
froid, blue blo^, dragon's blood, bulrs 
blood, young blood- -Tascmaie him and 
he describes miraculous liquefacuons 
and vampires. He gives instructions, 
too, on how to cook drisheen (a delicacy 
from Cork made from blood and milk), 
and an explanation of the schoolboy 
dccp-breathing fainiine tnck. He has 
a lengthy account ot his own investi¬ 
gation into the clotiuig ctTcct of a 
cobweb on a wound, not so much for 
the interest of the result as to illustrate 
the ethical and other diOicuIiics attend- 
mg medical research on man. 

One can still complain of a few 
omissions and misiudgments. Dr Hackett 
devotes, for example, more space to 
brain-mind-con^ciousness, though this 
seems peripheral to his subiect, than to 
the complicated mechanism of dotting. 
The description of this is rather skimpy. 
'I'he technique of exchange transfusion 
for '*Khesus babies" is desenbed in 
detail, but the successful protection of 
mothers from Rhesus sensitisation is 
much less fully covered. This is all the 
more surprising in that the basic research 
for this discovery mvolved such an 
unlikely and romantic creature as the 
Swallowtail butterfly. His language is 
at times excessively cosy ('^clever old 
liver"). Laymen should nevenheless 
understand and enjoy most of* this 
admirable book—leammg on the way 
that m every second spent reading it they 
will make and destroy some 3m red 
blood corpuscles. 

Right-wing romantics 

FASCISM IN FRANCE: THE CASE 
OF MAURICE BARRES 

By Robert Soucy. 

University afCalifomia Press. 

362 pages. £7.10. 


Banes was (indeed, still is) a popular 
French writer who adopt^ an anti- 
Jewuh, pro-blood-and-soil line, was 
elected to the French parliament and 
died in 1923, a^ed 61. He was born in 
Lorraine, and his son became a gaullist. 
This perversdy ill-written book about 
him aaks a silly question: was he a 
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f'asci&t? He clearly was not» since he 
died as fascism was being invented, 
unless the word fascism is diluted to 
mean any right-wing romantic nationa¬ 
list and anti-scmitiL doctrine. Barres is 
interesting in himself, as a writer who 
achieved early success at 26 and influ¬ 
enced a whole generation's literary 
sensibility, and als(> because he illu- 
ihinaies a great deal of i^rench history. 
His parltamentarv career was even more 
extraordmarv than his literature. But, 
as Mr Soiicv points out, Barres never 
took ideas seriously. This requires a 
more subtle treatment of him as a 
character than as a thinker. 

As Mr Soucy himself points out, the 
instiiulunis of the 'I'hird Republic were 
far stronger and better supported than 
IS usually supposed. But for the accident 
that the Ckrmans broke through in 
1940, the 'I bird Republic would have 
endured. Rut he attaches too much 
significance to fascism, and far too 
little to Bonapartism and ordinary 
French nationalism. It was no accident 
that Barry's son loincd de Gaulle, 
because Barrel and de Gaulle shared a 
visionary romantic nationalism that had 
little to do with fascism as it is now 
vulgarly interpreted, 'lo identify 
nationalism with fascism is to confuse 
two ideas, and to make the pre^fascist 
past far less interesting than it actually 
was. 

•Tlu> rK]hl III igainM maniigomenf^ 

r|r>risiuri 

•Trif ri(|hi tu tull pariii’pdtiun in clefininq 
Ihe ti of infindijenic'nt autfinritv 
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Romantic nationalism of his kind 
was fashionable in Europe at the time 
Barres wrote. So, too, was a sense of 
bourgeois decadence and the need for 
a major challenge to it. Hilaire Belloc 
is an instance of a writer who shared 
many of Barry’s prejudices, but more 
interesting (to a foreign reader) is the 
degree to which he differs from, say, 
Kipling or Yeats, who filled not dis¬ 
similar roles on this side of the Channel. 
To look at Barr^ in this light is to see 
in what respects France then differed 
from neighbouring countries, and to see 
Barr^, far more realistically, as charac- 
tenstically French. His romantic nationa¬ 
lism (felt even for his dreary native soil 
of Lorraine) and his pretentious pessi¬ 
mism have been a recurrent theme in 
French literature. 

Silver spoon 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

By Stephen Shadegg. 

Leslie Frewm. 313 pages. £3.30. 

Clare Boothe Luce is a fading name 
today, but in her time she was hated 
and admired with almost equal extra¬ 
vagance. She was beautiful, highly 
uitelbgent and had a cruel wit that 
seems, after the passage of years, rather 
heavy-handed. She mam^ two very 
rich men, the second the powerful 
Henry Luce, owner of Time and Life 
magazines. She wrote one maliaous 
stage hit, “The Women", was a war 
correspondent, a congressman and, for 
two years, American ambassador to 
Italy. She was ardently anti-communist 
and a friend of the great. Mr Shadegg. 
for some time a close associate of 
Senator Barry Goldwater, has had 


access to Mrs Luce’s personal papers 
and to her personal recollections. He 
tells the stoiy very mudi from Mrs 
Luce’s point of view. 

Mrs Luce’s grasp and imagination 
were, according to Mr Shadeg g. con¬ 
siderable. She thought of a manzine 
devoted to pictures long before Henry 
Luce. She had die wit to deduce before 
Pearl Harbor that a Japanese attack 
on the United States was imminent (she 
still thinks someone in the Adminis¬ 
tration withheld that information from 
the commanders on the spot in order to 
precifHtate war with Japan). Shethougdtt 
of the Marshall plan long before Gcoige 
Marshall. She still feels that die has not 
been given the credit due to her for 
helping to solve the dispute over 'fneste 
when she was ambassador in Rome. 

Her cntics have made rather more 
of what they considered to be her 
fl^ant interference m Italy's internal 
affairs to lessen communist influence 
This was held against her when Eisen¬ 
hower proposed her as ambassador to 
Brazil. So were her unbridled attacks 
on Harry Truman, Mrs Truman and 
Roosevelt. Mrs Luce had a long-standing 
feud with FDR. She accused him of 
“lymg America into the war.” 'lliat was 
the cry of the isolationists. But Mrs 
Luce’s complamt was iust the opposite; 
she was not much of a politician, and 
thought that he should have led America 
into the war against Hitler with banners 
flying. 

Mrs Luce might have gone further 
ID public service if the W^ite House 
had not been occupied tqr Democrats 
during most of her acuve life (Eisen¬ 
hower was the sole exception). Her 
enemies would claim that the country 
had a lucky escape. But even this rather 
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thin biography leaves the impression of 
rather a sad and wasted life. Mrs Luce’s 
marriage was not very sati^mg. Henry 
Luce was wrapped up in his magazines, 
and the death of her only child was a 
great sorrow. But most of all one feels 
that she would have benefited from the 
disciphne and responsibility (rf* a scnous 
career. Everything came—and went— 
too easily. 

Your land, my land 

TO BUILD THE PROMISED LAND 

By Gerald Kaufman. 

Weidenfeld and Nicotson. 260 pages. 
£4.25. 

MY COUNTRY: THE STORY OF 
MODERN ISRAEL 

By Abba Eban. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 304 pages 
£3.75 


Mr Gerald Kaufman proffers his book 
in contrition for having taken so long to 
notice Israel. Despite a staunch Zionist 
background, his interest in Israel was 
not stirred until 1961, when he read 
“Exodus”. He then paid a visit and fell 
in love with the place. Subsequent visits 
strengthened his love though, luckily 
for his book, revealed the warts as well 
as the beauty. 

He has selected 10 aspects of Israeli 
life—-politics, education, industry, 
culture and so on—and gives a chapter 
to each, tracing development from 1948 
to present times. He deliberately omits 
Israel’s three wars with the Arabs (and 
indeed the whole Arab-Israeli conflict 
except for a chapter on Israeli Arabs) 
on the grounds that enough has been 
written about all this and he wanted to 
concentrate on what exactly the Israelis 
are so detemuned to preserve. 

And what is it? Democracy, certainly. 
Mr Kaufnian’s lust for politics plunges 
him strai^t into Israel’s political 
labyrinth trom which he emerges with 
more admiration for the system than 
many Israelis would express. He ticks off 
other achievements, finding fault, for 
the most part, only where the Israelis 
themsdves are critical: the pervasive 
bureaucracy, the silliness of the censor, 
“the environmental horror comic” 
that industrial development has made 
of the desert. He is a little tourer 

than most Israelis would be about 
Israel’s treatment of its Arabs, at least in 
the first 18 years or so of statehood (he 
does not write about the Arabs who have 
been living under Israeli occupation 
since 1967). And he ends, still brim full 
of fiuth, tot questioning the insidious 
discrimination i^inst Israeli Jews of 
Afro-Arri) origin. 

Mr Kaufman’s rather arbitrary 
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methods of selection produce some odd 
results. His chapter on Tel Aviv, for 
instance, is packed with 79 7 useless 
statistical facts (well, maybe not, but it is 
that sort of information). One can also 
sometimes quarrel with his judgment, 
he finds enchanting, for example, what 
some others think to be the misconceived 
tailing up of old Jafla. But one can be 
thankful to him for not attempting the 
remorseless chronological grind, for 
not reiterating the Arab-lsraeh conflict 
(however queer its almost total omission), 
and for digging up quite a lot of facts 
that are not useless. 

One cannot say quite as much of 
Mr Abba Hban’s ^lok. As Israel's 
present foreim minister, and former 
permanent delegate to the United 
Nations, Mr Kban can hardly be 
expected to ignore the Arafanlsraeli 
issues. And Mr Eban’s command of 
language is well known. But as the 
rotund oratory unfolds the familiar 
scenes and arguments, this reader was 
gently lulled to coma. Perhaps it had 
the same effect on the proof reader, as 
it IS unusual to find a twice-repeated 
line in so lushly produced a volume. 
''My Country" is no doubt a book that 
people will give to other people. I'hc 
recipients can be particularly grateful 
for the fine photo^aphs— even if some 
of these appear twice, too. 

Looping the loop 

THE SEARCH FOR THE NIGER 

By Christopher Lloyd. 

Cothns. 220 pages. £2 75. 

It is now difficult to appreciate the 
fascuiation that the nver Niger exer¬ 
cised over the imaginations of the 
British between 1790 and I860. The 


Niger epitomised the mystery of Africa: 
It was known to flow through Timbuktu, 
a city with a romantic and splendid 
reputation (until Rene Cailli«£ brought 
back the news that it was "nothing but 
a mass of ill-looking houses, built of 
earth"), and it was thought to hold the 
key to what was known as central 
Africa. But did it run from east to west, 
or from west to east.^ Did it join the 
waters of the Nile or simply flow 
into Lake Chad, to evaporate under the 
hot sun? 

The solution of the riddle, that the 
Niger curves in a great 2,600-milc 
loop from Its source somewhere in 
modern Guinea, first norih-e*st and 
finally almost south*west to its delta in 
the liight of Riafra, is expi^undcd with 
great learning and skill by Mr Lloyd, 
lie ihcrcby recounts the adventures of 
the Niger's explorers, Ironi Mungo 
Park in 179S to William Baikic in 1854; 
the experience common to all oi them 
was a period of unicniiuing suil'ering 
in the most horrifying conditions. Some, 
such as Park and Lamg, weic killed bv 
unfriendly natives, i>thers, such as 
Clapperton, were carried ofJ by one or 
more of the many dreadful diseases that 
afflicted all west African travellers; the 
lucky ones, like Laird, returned to 
Bntain with their health ruined Only 
Baikie, the Orcadian surgeon who was 

INTERNATIONAL 
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Gabriel Alon 
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the first man to prove the eflicacy of 
quinine as a prophylactic against 
malaria, seems to have had a reason¬ 
able time: he went native, took a black 
mistress, fathered several children 
and bought slave boys at 12s 6d a head. 
But even he died of dysentery on his 
way home. 

Why did these explorers undergo 
such appalling rigours, which they 
knew full well were in store for them? 
At first the money was made available 
by those who were merely curious about 
Africa’s geography. Subsequently, it 
was the British government’s desire to 

BOOKHni^ONTFr* 

ZeefSt^htll isf Raphael Roihsiem 

FEDAYEEN: THE STORY OF THE 
PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS 

''Admirablv concise, restrained and accurate" 
I'ercncc Pntuc. 
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curtail the slave trade that sustained 
the momentum. By the 1840s, however, 
commerce was the government’s motive, 
particularly as it was thought that the 
best way to end the trade in "‘black 
Ivor)''* was to substitute a trade in 
palm oil and cotton goods. 

But if It is easy to understand the 
motives of the financiers, the explorers 
still remain a little mysterious. Mr 
Lloyd gives fascinating glimpses of 
many of the people involved: the reli- 

I pous uplift Mungo Park receivol from 
ooking at a piece of moss, the arro¬ 
gance of Go^on Laing; the odious 
Dixon Denham; the engaring Richard 
l^ander. It would have been nice if 
Mr Lloyd had had more room to specu¬ 
late on whatever drew them to 
Africa. Why, for example, were there so 
many Scots among them? 

Notes on the margin 

PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF WILLIAM STANLEY JEVONS: 
VOLUME IL CORRESPONDENCE 
1850-62 

Edited by R D Collison Black. 
Macmillan. 482 pages £10. 

'I'his IS the second book of Professor 
Collison Black’s majestic edition of the 
Jevons papers: a splendid example of 
international scholarship at its best, 
produced despite the ardours and 
endurances of life in Belfast. The con¬ 
tents of this volume consist chiefly of 
letters among the Jevons family; and, 
while notable as evidence of the evolu¬ 
tion of a genius in the varying environ¬ 
ment of home m Liverpool, University 
College m London and the duties of 
official assayer at the mint m Sydney, 
are likely to be chiefly of mteresi to 
the social histonan rather than the 
historian of econonuc thought—an 
obiect lesson to those who think that 
Victonan middle-class life was uni¬ 
formly stuffy and without human and 
intellectual interest. 

But the account of the discovery of 
the marginal utility of value is here: 

. in the Iasi tew months 1 have fortunately 
struck out what 1 have no doubt u the true 
theory of Economy^ so thorough going and 
consistent that I cannot now re^ oiherlxioks 
without indignation 

and, even more importantly, the con- 
tnbuuon to capital theory: 

1 shall show that the whole capital employed 
can only be paid for at the same rate as the 
iasi portwn. hence it is the increase of produce 
or advantage, which this last addition gives, 
that determines the interest of the whole. 

This IS enough to make pr^essional 
economists await with impatience the 
next produa of Professor Black’s 
labours. 


Recast 

THE MINT 

ByT. E. Lawrence. 

Cape. 206 pages. £3.50. 

When this book was first published, 
in 19SS, only those who could afford 
to buy the Umited edition could read 
the unexpurgated text Now that 
scatology and perversion are part of 
everyone’s reading, it was timely to 
issue “Tlie Mint” in its original form. 
The coarseness is an integral part of 
T. E. Lawrence’s account of his life as 
a recruit in the Royal Air Force. He 
admits that he shrank from the verbal 
crudities, as well as from the horseplay, 
that formed the inescapable background 
of his days and ni^ts. Tbe bowmerised 
text was bound to distort the picture 
that Lawrence drew of a wholly mas¬ 
culine and also a pretty terrifying world. 
His companions were there either 
because they had no option or because 
other options were worse. Lawrence 
subjected himself voluntarily to a 
brutalising regime, against which his 
intelligence and sensiuvity perpetually, 
thou^ silently, protested. 

Fnxn notes scribbled in bed at night 
during his few months at the Uxbndge 
depot (from August to December, 1922) 
he worked up a sequence of sketches 
when he was m Karachi five years 
later. Also mcorporated in “ITieMmt” 
are sketches from notes made at Cran- 
well, and these convey the satisfactions 
that came to Lawrence when he was 
able to take pride in belonging to the 
RAF. His account of the awe and vene¬ 
ration that was felt for Trenchatd even 
at Uxbndge makes interestmg readmg: 
The word Trencluud ipelb out confidence in 
the RAF, and we would not hxc it by 
heanng hun decned. We think of hun a. 
iimneiMC. . He knows, and by virtue of dus 
pole-star of knowledge, he steen through all 
the ingenuity and cleverness and hesitatioiis 
of the little men who help or hinder him. 

This IS a tribute from 352087 A/C 
Ross; but it is also the recognition of 
one excq^onal man by another. 

The disdnedon of Lawrence’s mind 
and sensibility shines through his prose 
—economical, forthright, nil! of con¬ 
trolled energy. There » superb repordng 
here, and masterly commentary. Some¬ 
times the comments are implicit, and 
no less ptwerful for that Lawrence 
expected his log-book to make, eventu¬ 
ally, “an iron, rectangular, abhorrent 
book”, and “The Mint” merita this 
descrifidon: but compassion and humour 
tempor its harshness. As an indictment 
of training methods it is fierce rad 
memorable. It is equally memora^ as a 
chapter in the autobiography of a moat 
extraordinary man. 
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2-2000 

is the number the new Thames Suite will happily 
accommodate at the West Centre Hotel, Lillie Road, 

London S.W.6 next to the Earls Court Exhibition, 
opening in Spring 1973. 

The (acts 

14,000 sq ft of fully air conditioned uninterrupted 
function space particularly suitable for exhibitions 
and runfcrences of every kind situated on ground 
floor level fur easy access entered through a self 
contained foyer of 3,000 sq ft 

12 additional function rooms of various sizes for 
smaller gatherings and in support of the mam room 
510 exceptionally well equipped bedrooms including 
over 200 single rooms all with private bathroom and 
shower, electric alarm clock, dial central heating, 
auto-dial telephones and other amenities 
Comprehensive hotel facilities in support including 
the Tapestry Grill Restaurant, the Tartmo Coffee 
Shop offering day long service, two bars, the Centre 
Discotheque and ample car parking within the build¬ 
ing with direct access Bookings are pouring in for 
the West Centre Hotel 

Isn’t it time YOU joined the swing to Centre - while 
space IS still available'? For your next function con¬ 
tact the specialists 

_ The Action Line is. 

01-637 1661. 

_ or write to Susan Fretl Dept. EC1 
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EUROPEAN CONFERENCES 
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¥Mir next confei^iice couU beyi^ 


The Organisation is never grateful. 

Get all the big things right and 
one little one wrong and it doesn’t 
take a genius to know which will be 
remembered. 

At Bournemouth, the conference 
staff are full-time experts with a smooth, 
practised knack that will help you 
make all the memories happy ones. 

The tiny but significant detail you 
forget because of the pressure of 


c\'ents—they won’t. 

And they’ll free you and your 
colleagues to get the maximum benefit 
from the conference, and from the 
perfect out-of-hours environment that 
Bournemouth also provides. 

For full information get in touch 
with Joe Finn, Director of Conferences, 
Publicity Dept, Westover Road, 
Bournemouth BHl 2BU. 

Tel: 0202 28321.Telex: 41141, 
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BOAC. Vono Furniture. Nairn Williamson. J A Crabtree & Co., 

Highlands and Island Development Board, Rank Xerox, Dutch Ministry 
of Agriculture, Eastern Electricity Board. Formica 
Contact Ron Shirlev- Sales Director, 

Exhibitions on tlie Move Ltd, 

4 Catherine Street, London, WC2B 5JN 
Tel; 01-836 9484 
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A Conference Centre 
with Northumbria 
as an optional extra 

University of 
Newcastle up(»n Tyne 


('ontact: Cliicr Clerk, The University, NEI 7RU 
0632 28511 Ext. 2077 Telex 53654 


DON'T PLAN YOUR CONFERENCE!!! 


LEAVE IT ALL TO OUR PROFESSIONAL 
CONFERENCE MANAGER WHO WILL 
HANDLE ALL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
YOU AT THE 






New 160-seat conference hail 


and first-class accommodation at one of the world's most 
famous hotels for all-inclusive rates, including 
return scheduled air fare, as low as 
£45 50 per person for 3 nights 
Ring us in London 



01-730 0721 


SAIL INTO 
EUROPE 

For your exhibitions and conferences in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland wc 
oiTer a fuHv-cquippcd inland waterway Exhibition 
Ship for travelling or stationary exhibitions, 
lilni shows, demonstrations and receptions of up 
to 200 people ^exhibition area 65' by 16'), and 
the M.S. Wirreanda, a spacious and comfort¬ 
able motor yacht business apartment to accom¬ 
modate SIX to cig^t people These ships reach the 
heart of the important F.uropean cities and indus¬ 
trial areas. They may be chartered separately or 
together. Apply: J. Ashford, C.B.A., 34 Piccadilly, 
LONIXIN, W.'l. 


REPORTING 


A pniresMoniil 
VKKRA1IM 
rONU KKNC !• 
KKPOK1INO smviri? 

(«iiifvrcnci'«> iiivcrvd in bii> pjn 
of Ihv world 

^Baines 

C iNifcrx iKi rx 

14 Iliiiu'HsttT KiMid KcrIx. 

UvVIlMNllIl, llllIXLl 

lei QlflS7 07M 


VERBATIM 

REPORTING 

TENNYSON & COMPANY 

Iacii'i iitc \i II • LRiwiicncc in 
'UHiKuiiLt rLpmiiiii ,ii home ami 
ulii(i.iil tluirLh.iiiJ 'oiui« rind Pdian 
ii,|ic oimauT^ ill' iiltiti.iiuin'- 

mduimx liKdi in.iur ii,. I\i 
aiuniion to all tlitiii, hv 
pariniis MemNi ol Ihi lii.uiiiu 
of ShorlhHiiil Wiiii'i«> National 
SiN.iii\ ol StciiolMiisl' iiul fill 
Nnlioiiitl Shonhaiid KcrHuui ' 

^4SiM.iation ol Aiiie im 

Phone or «rilc for brochure 
Suite H. 2iid floor. Pin# fa 
I hnniberx, 1 ovenl Garden. 

1 ondon WC'2F BU 

H 01 242 4164 
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CONFERENCES 


Ihist Houses Fnle Conference Services Bureau 

moves^^t 

gets the most acconunodadng number in London 


J'liis month, I lust Houses l-ortc iln 
liigttcsi hotel Jkiiii in humpe, 
mils Oil thou eoinpIcK* ( ontruiu 
SeivKcs Huumu io the now wcll- 
estjhlislied 1111 Kosci\Litions( mtir 
at I tiling!, VC ^ and asqiiiicd liu all 
nLenmmoiJatiii^ Kisiix iiioiis ( entu 
lekphone luimKi • i-tf'- ■^44) .it 
the same time 



. IfiJi I I Hi>vs It ho ht lit A t/n 

l onfitiihi 'Mtft i\Hnnoii 


Conference bookings mndc easier 

Slid Ml 4ndKw lto\s, who in .uK 
the (omUkiuc scixilcs liuie.ui 
‘ I lie iiioxe IS a iogu al one toxxaids 
lIosci an king vx 11 h the Ki SI IX at ions 
t rpTu %xhiih iias iiniaiii aeu^s m 
the ax iilahihrx in anx i^l 0111 2i>coi 


iTifiiL liotiK, imiuding thi 
1 ondiin and oxeisi is li nu ur 
can iioxx gixi sonlcien(.x 014:111 
on-thu-spot mloimiiiiii'i ah ui ax.' 
.(hilitx .11 .iin ol till txso ineiti r 
iiioins at mil xuiui* .mxxxh 
in ihi XX01 Id on aiiv uixin il.iii , 1 
applies to both Lonleii.iiLe boo)>ii 
and .ixcnmni'id ition loi dikgilt.'- 

bquipment on tap, too 

1 lu ( Sll IS not nnix loiiscined xxj li 
pioxiding the light iLniu* loi m 
leu ni es hut iilsu siippliis iht oijui 
iiu'nt mil KipluiiK's, ulosi uixi 
rUxiskii) spotliglils I me pioicitoo 

In tael s.nd Mi Hi«xx xxu lulp I 
(.iisiiii ih.ii a lontc'i III i diKsxxhitir 
'■hmild do inloiiii, intIusiKc, aiul 


■111 >\i and till 

I lei I I iioix ilj iiiL \« I 

II II lonics to 'iTiiiu* up 

itl> .Hill mil slixk 

fclLl mg lllild III IISII il '1 

Kii I mix ■ h.i.i iliL lat' >^1 iim 
.1 xx(ll 4 nov\ii .,11 III 111U ol mi* 

I mileii.iii.i iiinni 1 u im ol il 
mils 111 inml nd nm so low 

'XL f'lOlllJlllI I llll Sl/L llgll 

III I muse niLdnl lo imoihoi 
ti' iiiteui 

Timing i« important 

.\ L'loxxing iiutiIhi ol lontiuiiK 
oig.iiiisL IS ,iu ‘xxiiLliiiig lo'I k winlLi 
im then gLi logLiliLis \\ nil ill ihi 
lioliilax iiuVl 

xxidci lIioul ihi ho Ihi 


fast ihiK IHI 
in oil I special 
iXLOii'lul 

xx-ell 

illsiilC' 



\l ji I > f’l 1/ Htui 

’Uttt 

Inside inlui inuiloii 

ll xmi'i goi ,1 I null 11 llll 111 iiiiiiil 
llll h.iXL 111'I piil'li'ln I I 'll' 

iiiloiiii ilixi Sll nf il|l(•llll, 1 mill' 

ol iiilm III mow I nwt inMiip 1 ■ owi 
I'lili ll I'll ill llll. w k* 1'■ lioir pi iwr 
ill I III' III liiihiii.'. iiiieiiitii* iiiil 
ll oiiiniiid.iiion ll Mill xxiiul.i III I 
I ii| I' ' )lls| IlIi pliniK 1!) II lit 

iiiipnii nil ninnhi 1 0 sn {4)4 

m xxiiii lo tlu toiitiuiui Siixiii 
Hull.Ill ai iliLii iK\x nil'll . Kill's 
' OIlklMUl SlIXlLLs |!llli JU 
i nisi Houses 1 01 h l<i (ix.iiiini. 

( I niu 

"I 's I \hi id Koul 

1 on>liiM \V s 

D lhjst Houses Forte 

The biggest smHe m Europe 



I hi (iiiiir/{iiiini, (oniis/ftii //nuic, / n 


HAV£ YOUR CONFERENCE— 
ANO ENJOY IT—AT THE 
CHESTER CURZON 

Situated 111 the North West ot bngland, only 2 miles from the 
Chester station and centre, the Chester Cut/on ollcis an ideal 
choice for youi eonferencc. 

The Hawarden IcK'al airport is 4 miles axvay, Liverpool and Man 
chestei airports within easy reaeh. and it is close to the M6. with 
ample car parking avaihhie 

At the Chester Cur/on you will experience comfort and con 
\cnicncc There are S6 bedrinims. all w'lih private bath and TV, 
and main conference rcxim seating 17^. and 4 syndicate rooiTis, 
each easily seating 25 delegates Telex, secretarial and photocopying 
services are available, and audio \ isual equipment can be arranged 
The two restaurants, with superb cuisine, and the three bi'rs all help 
to ensure you'll make a delightful conference 

Apply now to The Manager, The Chester Cur/on. 
Wrexham Rond, Chester. 0244 45111 


CONFERENCE 
TAPES?? 

recommended iran- 
scrvice for pro- 
iDstltiitionk and 
managements—with editing 
if required. Conference secre¬ 
taries also available. Com¬ 
petitive rates. 

JUDY FAGELSTON 
at 01-458 J198 
54 Gainaborough Gardens 
London, NWl 1 



PRINT PLANNING 


PRINT PLANNING 
FOR CONFERENCES 

ConipIcLe dcugii. editing and print 
production serviLC foi conlcrcnusb, 
seminal’s anil training Lourscs I very 
thing taken care ol fur all the hteralure 
you need, pnigrammes, inxilaiions. 
reponsi. prouecdings and BpecialiFcd' 

tOChlULUl puMlt'RlKHlB 

ABS Prescnlalion Servtees, 
47 Charing Cross Rond. 
London WC2H CAN. 

Tel. 01457 6288 


can see 

the proUems dear- 
idien therms se2| 
all round them. 

“Moil and inorL ionlLientLS an Loniing to Icrstv, bLs.ausi ihx (vaxt •iiul 
isolation ol un island gives pcopk a Lhanci lo sec ihcir pnihiL*nis 
cleailv >XL'rc tai Liioiigh away to giVL dcUgau • trLsh Mandjxiirii hut 
neat Lnoiigh to make iraxd easy Airlines fly here from all ovli Hriiaui and 
Iriim I rariLL And then's Itniish Rail's SLalini sen ice loo Wc 
haxL a wide shoice ol hotels, lull, equipiKd with the latest facilities 
not to mention the (.oniincniul lIilIs and xvailers that huxi given 
jersev suLh a rcpiitatioii fni cvtelJcni cuisinL Our LOiixeniicin 
hureau can Ixlp with even stage ol the confereiiLL from ituiial planning 
to detailed organisation” 

*’/«/!/' /luir/v'ifi i. Ptt ihii Iff ■•/ tfk Trr\t \ Houh jrtJ Otu u Houu i 

.liiiii iJiiflti leeh iWh I xx>u ID 7 r> v 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 



COURT LINE 


Another year of expansion in the 
Group's actmties and prof its 


During the year to 30th September 1972 
the Court Line Group was considerably 
enlarged by the acquisition of Doxford and 
Sunderland Limited and by new additions 
in the Aviation and Hotel Divisions 

PROFITS 

Earnings, before loan stock interest 
and taxation, amounted to f4.397.000 
compared with C3.053.000 for the 
previous year 

EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND 

Earnings per share increased from 9‘4p to 
12 2p and the Board propose a final 
dividend of 3 75p per share to make a total 
of 6 875p for the year The equivalent 
dividend last year, adjusted for scrip issue, 
was 5 5p per share 

REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 

The Shipownmg Divtwn had another 
excellent year with the 227.000 tons 
‘Halcyon the Great' completing its high 
rate charter for Shell All five ships are 
currently on charter at satisfactory rates 

The acquisition of Doxford and Sunderland, 
together with the Group's existing interests, 
makes the Shipbutidmg. Shiprepanmg and 


Engineering Division one of the largest 
enterprises in the industry The 
Government has indicated its willingness 
to assist in the modernisation of British 
shipbuilding, and the Company has 
extensive plans for development at 
Sunderland The Group expects soon to 
announce firm contracts for new orders at 
J>oth Doxford and Appledore which should 
ensure that profitability and employment 
will be maintained 

ln1972theA viation Division carried 1 5 
million inclusive tour passengers, which 
represents a 25% increase on 1971 These 
included flights for Clarkson Holidays, 
and increasingly for other tour operators, 
including Pontinental. Wallace Arnold 
and Castle Holidays During the year 
Court Line Aviation continued to operate 
Its fleet of BAC1 -11 ‘s and next month 
will take delivery of the first of two 
Lockheed TriStars. 

Hotel Division The Group has reported 
losses on its Caribbean operations caused 
largely by the failure of its North American 
marketing organisation Steps have been 
taken to remedy this situation During the 
year the Group purchased the 220 room 
'Balmoral' - a world famous luxury 
hotel in Nassau. 


LIMITED 

Coruas nf tha fuh Report end Accounts can ba obtained from the SacrataiY at 9 Thayar Street, London W1. 


PUBLICATION 


I-^ 1 r 

Value Added Tax, why and how? 

A 28-pdyc brief, pner 2bp iiicl postage, from 

The Publications Department. 

^ The Economist 

25 St James's Street. London. SW1A1HG. 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

llNHitt-iipsrllM 
Oliplav DI.II per i.U. 

•ti eiektr prnidsd fraa tf diiiii. 
LiImi iaif lir scctplMcs if espf. mw 

iSSimjej mmm n-ni nu 


Univarsity of Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for a post 
of LECTURER in this Department 
tenable from 1st October, 1973 
Candidates should have special 
interest in one or more of the 
following fields price theory wel 
fare economics mathematical 
economics or history of economic 
thought 

Salary scale f1764-C4799 per 
annum, together with superannuation 
benefit 

Applications by letter (three copies) 
indicating special field(s) of interest 
and giving the names of two referees, 
should bo sent to the Secretary to 
the University Old College, South 
Bridge Edinburgh EH8 9YL from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained The closing dale for 
applications is 17th March. 1973 
Please quote reference 1009 


University of Sussex 

Lectureships m the Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for lecture 
shifis in the following subjects from 
1st October 1973 

CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
STUDIES 

in the School of European Studies 
A special interest in Economics 
History Politics or Sociology as 
applied to present-day Europe 
would be appropriate 

ECONOMICS 

Two posts (1) in the School of 
African and Asian Studies for mdiich 
applicants should have interests in 
some aspects of development 
economics (2) in the School of 
Social Sciences, tor which appli 
cants should have interests in one oi 
more of intornational trade com 
parative economic systems, social 
policy, industrial economics and 
concepts and methodology in econo 
mics For both posts ability and 
willingness to teach elementary 
statistics will be an advantage A 
one-year temporary post may also 
be available 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 
in the School of Social Sciences 
Applicants should be able to teach 
European including British econo 
mic history chiefly of the 19th and 
20th centuries 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
in the School of Social Sciences 
Applicants should have a special 
interest in international theory 

URBAN STUDIES 

in the School of Cultural and Com 
I nullity Studies Applicants should 
have experience in the field of 
Urban Studies and be interested in 
the planning and introduction from 
1975, of an undergraduate majoi 
course in this subject 

Selaries in the scale 11.764 to 
C4 299 per annum, but most 
appointments are likely to be made 
at the lower end of the scale 

Further particulars for each post 
and application forms, returnable 
by 16th March, 1073 are available 
from the Establishment Section 
Office of Arts and Snrial Studies 
Arts DuihJirig, University of Sussex 
Brighton BN1 9QN (Bnghton 66755, 
ext 663), quoting the title of tfio post 
and reference 407 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PUBLICATION 


Young Economic Analyst 

An excellent opportunity exists for e 
young man or woman to join a firm 
of Petroleum Economic Consultants 
TfiG successful applicant will assist 
in researching into problems con- 
I erning the marine transfiortation of 
crude oil and petroleum products 
Hp or she will probably bp a graduate, 
iir have some relevant professional 
(ILinlification and will be under the 
lyp of 2 5 

A knovYledge of marine transportation 
and/oi the Oil Industry would be an 
advantage 

Please write quoting referpnrp S 311 
in the first instance to 
( Dean 

ppirolpum Economic b Limited 
1 4 Argyll Sheet 
London W1V 1 DS 


Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology London 

LECTURERS 

IN 

IHANSPORT 

Applications are invited for 
two posts of Lecturer in 
Transport in the Civil 
Engineering Department 
Duties will include teaching 
and research with paiticular 
pmphdsib on the post* 
graduate course in transport 
This course provides students 
with a comprehensive under¬ 
standing of the problems 
associated with transport in 
urbanised societies Candi 
Odtes should possess an 
honours degree in any one of 
the basic disciplines asso¬ 
ciated with transportation 
planning, and should be ex¬ 
perienced in one or more 
of the following aspects 

The Economics of Transport 
Planning and Transportation 
Forecasting Models Trans¬ 
portations Plan Evaluation 
Techniques The Planning 
dnd Operation of Public 
Transport Systems 

Salary according to age and 
experience within the range 
M764^£4299 plus £162 
London allowance. and 
FSSU. 

Applications, setting out full 
details of education, quali- 
hcations and experience to 
Professor A. W. Skempton. 
Civil Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. Imperial College. Lon¬ 
don SW7 2AZ by 19 March. 


Oxford University 

University Lectureship in 
Quantitative Economic Anatysis 

AppliLations ire invited tor this post 
Stipend according to jgo on the 
scale n 764-r4,614 The person 
appointed whether mtin oi woman 
may be offered a Tutoiial Fellowship 
in Economics by St C atherine s 
College Detnih may Lu' obtained 
from the Socretdry of Faculties 
University Registry Biodil Stirei 
Oxford 0X1 3BO to whom corn 
pleted applications (seven typod 
copies or one from candidates 
overseas) should be sent liy 24 
March 1973 


QUEST NEWS SERVICE 

gives you access to the most comprehensive 
information service on social change in Britain. 
The service includes unlimited use of the Quest 
information bank, monthly bulletins, special 
features and publications, and six-monthly 
indexes. For further details and a free copy of 
the bulletin, write to* 

Quest, FREEPOST. London SWIH OYY. 

(No stamp required), or ring us on 01 -222 7456 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 



Lindustrie s 

Extracts from 

Statement by Chairman Mr. W. E. Luke 

At L3,l 70,000 our iradintj profit in rpsper t of fhi* last firianr lal 
year was the hiqhpsi in the* t onipany s history .ind 12% above 
the previous year s 

The profits of Delaney Ci«illay the l.irgesi subsidiary in the 
Fnuiimennri Division^ showed .1 considerable irnprovfmifMii 
Other Engineering rompanies also traded salisfar torily and 
sa'es and profits of the Division irealed a new record 
The Medical and Pispensers Section o( the Pnlyniei Division (ontinuud to expand and 
was able to turn in a very good profit On the other hand, the Industiial Section continiic^d to 
show a decline and its largest subsidiary William Warne A Co Ltci, me uned a hurtful loss ffie 
situation of that company has now gruaily impiovecl howev*'i, and it is once agam in profit 
The profit of Barbour 1 breads Ltd , the mam subsidiaiy m the 1 extile Division, sfiowed <1 
substantial incieaso over that of the previous year Divisional profit would have been fiicjher but 
for expenditure m establishmcj m Ireland the new fac lory of The* Lontjfnrd Textile Co Ltd 
which IS now in production and moving into profit 

The principal overseas subsidiaries, John Leckie Ltd , in Canada f'd Alta Mar m 
Mexico, both had record years as ii result of whic h profits cif the Overseas DiviMOn as ii whole 
increased by 63% 

Given reasonable industrial peace I am optimistic about tne company s future both 
short dnd long term One of the alirai tioris of a diversified cornp.my such as uun. is that it fias 
a broad operational base whii h gives stability to its pattern of eairimgs I believe we shall do 
well during the current year I think thiii we sfinll continue to do well in future years, I am 
certain that our management deserves to be succ e^^sful 


Financial summary 

1972 

1971 


£000 

£000 

Turnover 

42,630 

36,098 

Profit before tax 

3,011 

2,083 

Profit after tax 

1,766 

1,360 

Net assets employed 

Per ordinary share 

21,426 

19.947 

Earned 

8.72p 

6.56p 

Dividend 

4 76p 

4 2 5p 

Net assets 

90.1 p 

81 9p 

Return on net assets employed 

14.8% 

1 1 3% 


Annual General Meeting 16 March 1973 

Dividends 23 March 1973 Preferred Ordmary hnai 3% Ordinary final 3ip per share 

r fwnm fhm / fn//lfe#rj«r / Unttrm 
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APPOINTMENTS 


La Troba Unhrarslty 

MELBOURNE AUSTRALIA 
i vcturers/Sonwf Lecturm 
DEPARTMENT OF POl IT ICS 

Applicatmna are invited from buii 
ably qualifiMd (lerviri!, for lire 
following vacanr leb 

1 A position of L»i fiirer/Senior 
Lecturer in oiiy fielil of Politics 
Speriijlisbri c<x(iertr.«- in Poll 
lii'iil tiriil Soi ioloi|ii ill theory 
woiilil Ilf rill Aci\«ifritoqu 

A (lOMtion Ilf Let tiirer/Scnior 
leitiiror in Poiitic& A specrai 
intfrrsi in c umrniinicaticjn 
riieiliri rind public opinion ib 
rict« os Miry 

Further infonniilion tind dpplicdtinn 
foims riic fivriiliiblf from the Assu 
cijtiun of Curnmonworilth Uriiver 
biiies |A|>pf.; 3b borcion Square 
loniJon WCIH OPF (Tel 01 387 
8Fi/2i nr fniiii the RegisUcir La 
Trohe University Victoria 3083. 
Australiii with whom applicaiions 
(lose o»i 16lh April 1973 


HailaSalaaaial 
Air Force Academy 

Applications are invited for post 
of ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN 
ECONOMICS tenable from Septem 
her 1973 Appointee will be re¬ 
quired to teach undergraduate 
course in Economics and related 
topics Applicants should hold a 
Masters degree or equivalent in 
Economics with «i minimum of 3 
years teaching experience Salary 
I'th $15 00C) pa (f 1 sterling 
Eth Sfi 5 approximately) Family 
passages and accommodation Three 
years contract renewable Appli- 
rations and enquiries to The Chair¬ 
man Economics Department. 
Faculty of Arts Haile Selassie I 
IJnivorsity PO Box 1176 Addis 
Ababa Ethiopia 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
SaapagM S. 7. 87 
and 112to 118 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

Dobson Park 
Industries 



“IS72 was another year of 
successful achievement" 

***973—rjoe should have 
I another very g€todyear.* 

HaroldJowUt, Chairman. 

PROFIT MAINTAINED 


(irnup trading piofit before lax was C4,768,0U0 (for 1971 it 
waa i!4,7()l,0(X)) In Hcrordnncc with Kovornmont repu- 
lattons, equivalent final dividend ViiU be reconinionded 
<30‘I„ total for year) 

DEVELOPMENTS A PROSPECTS 


The* heavy capital outlay during i *»ccnt yt»a! s m the* Mminif 
Machinery DiviHion and exrH'nditiire on development have 
jiroved to be sound investmcmt a. and the recent government 
staU*m«*nt on the Hntish coal inininf^ industry fully 
luatities the confidence which we feel mils future. 

Last year’s high level of efficiency has been further im¬ 
proved upon by met eased productivity and Rood service to 
our customers 

Marketing efforts and product develojiment work in 
previous yf*ars have reKuItcd in more orders, and the U S.A 
mjirkf‘t in parta ulor .shows much promise for the future 
The fav ourabli trend in other divisions has been continued 
.ind stieuRthtmt'd dunnR the early months of 1973, and 
many ol the companies in the (iroup will be happily 
bitunted to proht from the enlarged European Economic 
(‘ommunity has si*eii a good increase in profits fnim 
exports and fnim new developments which came into full 
production and the non-nnning companies doubled their 
profits in the scH'ond half of the year. 

FUTURE PROFITS 

The present progress in our mam companies and available 
figures for the first three months of 1973 indicate that, 
subject to unft.*reseen factors, wo should have another very 
good year. 

Copies of the Report & Accounts can be obtained from. 

The Secretary, Dobson Park Industries Limited, 

e on Park House, Colwick Industrial Estate, 

Ingham. NG4 2RX. 

NDON - NOTTINGHAM ■ WIGAN 

‘4 ^ 


University of Southempton 

Lectureship in Social Statistics 

Applications are invited for the post 
of LECTURER IN THE DEPART¬ 
MENT OF ECONOMETRICS AND 
SOCIAL STATISTICS Candidates 
should have a good knowledge of 
statistical theory and a general in¬ 
terest in the application of statistical 
methods in social research Prefer 
once will be given to those with a 
speri.ll interest in one or more of the 
following fields survey methodology 
survey analysis statistical models 
or social processes or demography 
The starting date for the appoint 
ment is 1st October 1973 Salary, 
according to experience and quali 
ficdtions will be on the Lecturer 
scale t1,764-L4 143 with FSSU 
benefits 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Deputy Secretary's section 
(ext 731) The University, South 
ampton S09 5NH to whom appli¬ 
cations (7 copies from United 
Kingdom applicants) should be sent 
not later than 12th March, 1973 
Please quote reference E/567/A 


University of East Anglia 

Lacrureship 

in the Overseas Development Group 
in the new School of Development 
Studies in the following field 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Candidates must be willing to 
spend about one-third of their time 
on Group research, consultancy and 
advisory assignments cf up to two 
years duration abroad Preference 
Will be given to candidates with 
experience of or an active interest 
in applied physical geography in the 
developing world Salary range 

11 764 to £4,299 plus FSSU 
Appointment to this post will be 
made at an initial salary of up to 

12 397 

Details of the appointment can be 
obtained from the Establishment 
Officer. University of East Anglia 
Norwich NOR 88C, with whom 
applications (one copy only) to 
gether with the names and 
addresses of three persons to whom 
reference may be made should be 
lodged by March / 1973, or as 

soon as possible thereafter 


ECONOMIST 

The Chief Economist's Department is 
responsible for the provision of an 
economic input to Coras lompair Eireann's 
(Ireland's Transport Company) corporate 
policy and development. This involves 
reconmiending suitable courses of action 
to management on those services affected 
or likely to be affected by outside 
economic events. 

Applications are invited for an economist to participate 
in this work programme 

Candidates should have a master’s degree in economics 
with experience in relating professional economics to 
corporate policy and development Some experience in 
transport economics and the economics of public 
finance embodying cost/benefit analysis and related 
techniques is desirable. Experience in econometric 
model building and other techniques of economic 
appraisal would be an advantage 
The preferred age for candidates is under 30 years. 

Salary will be discussed at interview but will be related 
to qualifications and experience. 

General conditions include a medical scheme, a 
contributory superannuation scheme and travel 
concessions both at home and abroad. 

Applications giving personal details 
and experience should be sent to 
Staff Relations Manager, Coras 
lompair Eireann. Houston Station, 

Dublin. 8. Ireland, to reach him by 
March 10. 1973 
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I'" 




Plarm 


have a vacancy for an ECONOMISl 
in our r^nlrai London 

Th«* vworh covi r;. a AicJf r.iruji- ot 
econoniiL dncl planning ^tudii^s c onti'Luit'nc) 
to Int pitparation and int^graliori th< 
Boara's individual plans, including thi 
wntiriq oi hrir'ts on kt*y i:,'iUns facing th*- 
lio.ud Tl ( hoMdlti and pac^ ol Ihc jvrirl* am 
dnmiindiiu} thf-/ call for a high d»-(jmi* ot 
holii t itivn and aii.jiyti' ai abilit/, .u irtFcll as 
thi* I ap.if '1\ tc* c jmniijrii. ,di> cli-MiIv and 
•‘tfl'Ch.i ty .|( rns . d'M 'plliU*'. a vl V.lt' 
MaiMunfTU'nt 

C anduiat' ^.'-ould pos^' sg a di^qn'M, 

pr* lur.ihly III El-OnDnii^ s or GOfrTi rnliPt'd 

sijt)ji‘i I arid h.jwi ri‘Ci'. I F^'Uwdnt indusln.il 
or postriraiiuat** i ^pi-nf-r'ci 

S.i).ir\ r.'ni]H £2037—£2775 p <1 iht ' 
a I urdir.q lo ipialitu ntior.s and i lu • 


Central Bectrkity 0^ 


|gH« 



'A 4 




MALAWI 

Office of Tho Prnidont- Notional Stotutico Offico 

SENIOR 

STATISTICIAN 

(Head of Transport Statistics Unit) 

Up to £3699 f Gratuity 

To establish and develop a Transport Statistics U'^it. 
including organisation and implementation of Origin and 
Destination Survey and Road Traffic and Fixed Point 
Census 

Candidates not more than 50 years of age must hold 
a Degree in Statistics, Mathematics ot Engineering with 
Statistics Economics or other Social Science with 
Statistics, and have at least 3 years practical experience 
of statistical surveys. 

Paid leave with free passages and baggage allowance 
Educational allowances and subsidised housing Loan 
for puichase of car. Gratuity Free medical attention 

Apply to MALAWI BUYING AND TRADE AGENTS 
NacriiMMiit SMtion. Abbey Houm. 6 Victoria 
Street. London SW1H OLA for application tom 
and furthat particidart. qMOting rafaranea 620/8. 




Senior Controller/ 
Analyst 


D'.iti M 'll ij|i I ri'ii'ii I > ' I, ' I 1 ir i • ili n'l < in ii'iu I fiiji'ict uni, 

■ I "I'ii 1 itii I 'll INI ,.1*1 1 I iiiHiiiii'] fit 1 It 11 iilfiiii •rd tii|iiiiti 

■ I III '4lli liur'i 111 t|i UK rl 111 I' 'll 

H 1 'fii i I >n (, ill ii, j|. I III • II, 'i ,-1 r'l 1 I- *'• II I* fi,iiii|t 'll 

' I 'I 'III .1 I aIi'iIi ' i.i I •• i| I ii ,|ji V 1 I t I /iioi I'i ■ iiliii* 

'> III l[l I , ill ■ II III ' ■ li,|>!l Mil < lll'l'l, I I I llhl ' I I I N'll Jl 

• III III I I III (ii 11 ' 1'l> I •• ,1 .till I. I I it iT r , ,1 II',* fiiiirilM, 

'i ' 1 ''I I I Ml •( [ 1 II* A I |iiii 1 I I r ■' I I I ic Af'i'i I 

'• l» III III Ifll M I' • , 'I J '■’iM . * II » 'ill,'!' l' 1 I 1 I I ' * 

*1111 III I |i I i I M I I I ■ I I ' II i| • I I I I ■ ■ ! 

A'l* < I ' *1 i|i,i 1 I ,1 i> I ,1 I '. •• I 

• . •■ I I 1 ■ ‘ III I'fi in. , I ' I i| ■ "M 

' iji i> " I < III II |i III I < I li 1 


!• Il !■ I |i I I I |l I I I III 111 1' 1 

II I r I.- in', II, 1 I ■ ■ ii< I ifn ri > %|„ i • ■ ii I'l • i 

'iii'i YV'nj i| In iiii I III* |i « •• "I j 1 ii ■ 'I ni| 1 ' I j ' 

I'lll' I |l|i I'v t 1 ■' 1 I * I , " I I I I J, ' I 

I* II , I Ilf |< >1 i'1 I II I ' ' ' ,1 >1 I ill • , I I I I I I ], I* 

Il ni| 111 III f ' I* 11, 1 ' I I <11 . 'll* I 

I'I'M A.I ' Til li I i' n I I ■• > •' I I ,1 il 1 'III 

|llll* I I II V III 1 '1 I I' I II , 1 ,1 I ' I I I I I* i‘ I I , 1 I 



^ 1 1 Hiujler Mdiui<|iiii| DlliM I'll 

Uirih* b Si fill 
f ni{iiii>i*riiif| I iiiiiti*cl 
Mdinlv'i HoLibi', Hii|hiiati' Hill 
London N19 



NEW RESEARCH 
OFFICER 
APPOINTMENT 

'The Mccirical Power I nginccrs' Association, representing 
qualified engineers and scientists in the electricity sLippl> 
industry, is Lrcatiiig a nc>\ |)osi of Research OITiccr The 
Research OlTicci, who will be* rcsjxmsihlc to the General 
Secretary, will he leguiied to run a fn^t class information 
service; analyse and piepare reports upon inlormaiion 
about wages, salaries, conditions of employ mcnl. staff 
structures, etc., stud\ inanagcinetu practices and the 
economics, fuiance and future development ol the 
industry, and to assist the General Secretary in such 
other ways as he may determine Smne negotiation w'ork 
may be unlived Applicants should have a degree m 
economics, statistics or one of the social sciences or be 
of a similar standard ot ability and. preferably, should 
have expcneiKe or knowledge of Trade Union work. 
The current salary scale ts £3504-£4260. The normal 
starting salarv is at the minimum, but it is po.ssiblc to 
vary this by agrwmcni. Further details from; 

The (kneral Secretary, 

Kledrical Power Engineers' Association, 

Station House, Fox Lane North, 

Chertsey, Surrey. 

Appliraitons should he suhmiUed by w; later 
than the ?/*/ Marche /V7.i 
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Charles Barker Recruitment 

Uv our( iinhJcniutl Rcpl> Service by sending iis full career deidiK and listing on a 
sip.ii lie sheet anv «.unipanies to whom mi should not forward >our reply 
V^iilo llu rctiioncL niimhei on voui envi.>iip(. and send il to 
our 1 undonotliee. 10 I arriiigdun Streil, 

Loiidiin LC4A 41 A 


Promoting 
Banking services 

Oiir Mu'iil in inl»-rn.itifin.il hnnhiM] tjroup wishi'S to .liipoiiit .1 rn.in to <1 nowiy 
(riMlt'il jHisilioM with n sponsibility for llu* pruni* Hion.il .k tivilu s nt thp biink 
His .utiviiM'i* Will ini luilf inlorn.ilion.il pioss ii‘l.ilinns, wrilimj tirorjrophicdl 
trnnnniii i(‘puits, wntiiut Ihi- t'h.iirni.in > pimmmIk stiiti'nu'nis uiiii cJevolopinq 
hijsirn*s'» iftrii.Kls throu(|linut tlio world A full li.iiil'infi iriiminq will ho c.irriod 
cult III till Biin^ ciffiMs in Lniuiun Nr-w Ynrl- .iii'l Nossou 
Tin SLU • I'ssfiil .qiplii .Hit Will pinbiibly bn .1 fi.iLhi lot bt i ,iusc In* will hi* oxpi‘rti.'rf 
to Ir.tvi'l n-P nsivply Hf will n.ive .1 pruvuii wntiiic} Crifi.ibility .ind will piotiobly 
bi undfr -lU L.iiujij.u|i‘S will ubviously be ol siqmfic«)nt vrflue A st.trimq salary 
of .iroiind 14,1)00 ppr .innum is envis^icjpd Rcfcri^nco E11081 


PoitsmoMth Polytechnic 

Marine Resources 
Research Unit 
of the 

Department of Economics 
and Economic History 

Research Assistant 

Applicdlions are invited for the post 
of Research Assistant 111 the Marine 
Knsourens Research lJn<l to start 
preferably before June 1973 for 
one year in the first instance 
renewable for a further two years 

Candidates should bo qualified in 
Economics Economic Geograpliy 
or in Marine Biology Marire bio 
lugists sliuiild have a qudlif<cation 
in Economics The pnrson appointed 
will undeitake research for an 
M Phil or Ph D in an aijroed field 
find will join a research team under 
taking a numftut of profects in marine 
resource development Some teach 
mg duties are involved 

Salary Scale L1 1 ?0 • [ 50 to 

t 1 220 per annum 

Application forms and further iiar 
ticulars may be obtained from the 
Staff Officer Portsmouth Pofy 
technic Ravelin House, Alexandra 
Road Portsmouth P01 2QQ to 
wfinm completed applications should 
be returned by 5th March, 1973 
Please quote Ref G23 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
See peges & 7. 87 
and 112to 118 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
RESEARCH LIMITED 

Research Executives and Research Assistants 


IndustnsJ Market Research Limited, formed in 
1960 and located tn London, is one of Huropc's 
leading agencies specialising in imlustnal marketing 
research and consultancy. Projects arc conducted 
within and outside Europe, covering market areas 
such as engineering, electrical products, construc¬ 
tion matcriuK, hotels and tourism, and service 
activities such as education, transport and leisure. 
The company is planning for further expansion and 
seeking appliv.ations for the posts of Research 
l.sccutive and Research Assistant. 

nil.JilBS 

Research Executives will report to Senior Research 
Executives and lake project responsibility from 
initial meetings with a client to the final report. 
Problems stuped include diversiheatiou, acquisition, 
market forecasting, site location, viability opd 
attitude studies 

Research Assistants will undergo a period of training 
and assume increasing responsibUity for project 


completion under dose superviaion, and should be 
conducting their own projects within twelve months. 
Successful candidates for both posts will be honours 
graduates (technical or non-tcchnicBl). Candidates 
fur Research Executive will probubly be in their 
early to mid-twenties, with previous job experience. 
Preference will be given to candidates with 
cxpencfuce in industrial or consumer mnrkct 
research, economic analysis or marketing, nnd 
engineers or accountants wishing to pursue a career 
in marketing. Research Assistants will be graduates, 
probably with less than one year's job experience, 
though not necessarily in market research. 

Language capability In French, German, Italian 
or Spanish is a desirable but not cssendri 
reqidremcni. 

SAlJkRY 

Salary will be negodaUc, depending on age and 
experience In the rnpge of £1400 -£2,500 p.a. 


I'lravc unit' vlsting qualihLStions, agi, experience and present salary, lo 

The Personnel Manager, Industrial Market Research Limited, 
17 Buddugham Gate, London SWl, 


Nanyang University— 
Singapore 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts 

College of Commerce 

PPOFES^^OR / ASSOCIATE PRO 
FESSOR/ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS Specialisms required 
Economic Analysis Statistics 
Economics of Singopore and 
Malaysia National Income Account 
ing History of Economic Thought 
Managerial Economics Labour 
Economics, Economic Development 

PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE PROFES 
SOR ' ASSISTANT PROFESSOR , 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT Specialism in Pro 
duction Management preferred 

PROFESSOR / ASSOCIATE PRO 
FESSOR/ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
LECTURFR IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY Specialisms ra 
qijired Advanced Accounting Theory 
and Problems Analysis and Inter 
pretation of Financial Data. Auditing 

Salary Scales (in Singapore $) 
Professor $1.900-$2.150 pm 
Associate Professor $1 650 $1 850 
pm Assistant Professor $1,250 
$1 600 p m Lecturer Si 000 
$1,200 pm Estate Officei $920 
$1 650 pm (Cl sterling - Singa 
pore $6 60) Further particulars ami 
application forms are obtainable 
from the Registrar, Nanyang Univer 
sity Singapore 22, Republic of 
Singapore Closing date 30 March 
1973 
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ECONOMIST 

Jhm Fishery Economics Research Unit of the White Fish 
Authority undertakes work over a broad range of topics deal¬ 
ing with all economic aspects of the fishing industry from 
resource management to marketing It is proposed to appoint 
to the Units staff a graduate economist or agricultural 
economist Candidates for this post should possess a higher 
degree or appropriate post graduate experience and some 
proficiency m quantitative economic analysis 

The successful candidate will be required to work in the 
Authoiity’s Headquarters in EDiNBURGH. 

Salary will be in the range of i 1,786-f 2,394 


Appiication forme are obtainabia from the Socrotary/ 
Solicitor. WHITE FISH AUTHORITY. 5 Forres Straat 
Edinburgh 3. to whom they should bo returned not later 
than 9th March 1973. 


Executive 

Investment Monitoring 
Around £4,500 

The Industrial Development Executive is seeking 
a young executive of high quality to join the 
Industrial Development Unit in London. He would 
assist the Deputy Director. Monitoring, in his 
responsibilities for the aftercare of the Govern¬ 
ment's investment in the private sector. 

The successful applicant is likely to have had high 
quality experience appraising the operating results 
and corporate plans of a variety of industries. This 
experience would typically be obtained in the 
planning or ftnancial departments of an industrial 
group with varied interests. The ability to com¬ 
municate at board level is essential. 

The salary is negotiable around £4,500 per annum. 
The appointment which could be on secondment, 
will be for a period of two years. 

Please vinite, enclosing a brief career summary and 
stating present salary,to: J. S. H. White, Room 110, 
Department of Trade and Industry, 1 Victoria 
Street, London SWIH OET. 

Department of Trade and Industry 


The University of 
Manchester 

DFPARTMINTOf OVERSEAS 
ADMINiSTRAIIVr SIUUICS 

Lfi turer in Public 
A iUiumstfation 'Mdnaiivinpnt 

Applicdtionb iiti* inviimJ foi post 
within thr lecturer grade to teach 
public adminiMratiori and nuiiiage 
nieiit theory and to assist in pr,ii 
Heal wurk training in ihe Depart 
inent of Overseas Admiriistialivf 
Studies Initially this anpointmeiit 
will be made un a twu year basis 
cnrnmenring in the sumniiM 19/3 
However exciting possibililies in 
volving a considerable extension of 
this period including a programme 
of secofidineriis overseas aie ({inii* 
likely to develop Apphrants should 
be qualified in piihiu administration 
management studios or a rlosely 
related subject Working experience 
as an administrator preferably over 
seas wt)uld he a distinct advantage 
Salary range pa f 1 764 (4 299 
FSSU Further pariirLiInts and 
application forms (returnable hv 
March 12th) from the Hegislrai 
The University Manchester M13 
9PL Quote ref 24//3, E 


Manchester Polytechnic 

f acuity rt Manjtiement and Riismai^ 
OEPARTMFNT OF KGNOMICS 

Applications are invited fcii the 
appointment of an tionomir 
Theoretician at either Si'iiior or 
Piinnpal Leclutet level Ihesuueas 
ful candidate will be requireil to make 
a Significant coniiibuiion to the 
teaching of Econumu' Theory on the 
BA (Economics) degino and to pro 
vide at ademir leadership foi the 
degree as a whole Flo should be 
tor ward looking and will be expected 
to sfd standards and to stimulate 
and roniiihtiir to die research effort 
of the departmeiri It is therefore 
essential that he should he a highly 
qualiluuf tirnnornit ihr*'«retiLian 
with relev.iMt iracliing aiiri rest*arch 
exjwiienre aiKl be able to show 
ovideiue of his abilities in the fotm 
of puhlishiHl work 

baliiry scales 

Senior Lin turei I .(I 1 1 I 349 S 
Prituipal lei iiirui f 342 1 f '3829 

For further partiriiUits ami appii 
I alum form (letiirnahle by lOMairb 
1973 ) It will be sntlic iimi to send a 
return addressiid erivcditpe marked 
I M/ 7 B Uj the Secrtdaiy Mam hester 
I Polytechnii luwtir Ornioiitl Street 
' ManchosteiMIbCjUX 
I _ 


FOR FURTHER APPOINTMENTS 
See peges 5, 7,87 & 112 to 118 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE 

FINANCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MIDLANDS CIRCA £SSD0 PLUS CAR 

A private sector company manufacturing steel in the 
Midlands wishes to appoint a f iricincial Director 
Designate. An early Board appointment is envisaged 
The man appointed will have full responsibility for the 
financial and administrative functions which he will be 
expected to strengthen and develop to moet the require 
ments of the company s expansion of its business 

SALARY’ This will depend on age and experience 

but will not be less than CB500 

AGE. Probably in the early thirties. 

QUALIFICATIONS A qualified accountant is required who 
AND has had good professional experience 

EXPERIENCE. together with several years industrial 
experience 

Applications will be treated in strict confidence 

Please write giving details of age. qualifications and 
experience, stating salary required, to Herbert Oppen- 
heimer, Nathan & Vandyk. 20 Copthall Avenue. London 
EC2R 7JH. Ref. JFR. 
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Anti Inflation 
A Positive Contribution 


Applications arc in\ ilcd from men and womenqualiHedEC'ONOMISTS 
OR SI ATlSriC'IANS to fill a number ot appointments in London 
arising I'rom the forthcoming countci-inflation legislation 

Lsscntiuls Linivcisity degree oi equivalent Sound business or manage¬ 
ment cvpeiience and detailed knowledge of particulai industiies in 
nianurdctuimg, construction, distribution, service or agricultural 
sectors rxcelicnt recoid of piotessional skill applied at executive or 
advisory levels 

Age inirnmeiial, but verv good health to sustain demanding work 

1 hese appointmcnis will appeal to those wishing to broaden then mid- 
cdicci experience, and also to othcis seeking opportunity to contiibute 
the value orexpeiiencc gained ovci the vears 

Salaiies commensurate with ex|x*rience. within ranges front £2^5()() to 
17 

fMcasc apply, m itie first instance, with concise details ol caicer and 
salaiy to date, slating telephone number and quoting reference SB/208 
to - 

liii Ai*i*oinimi Nis Dikk iok, 

l.S INTERNATIONAL HXhC lJTIVl APPOINTMENTS LTD , 

1-11 Hay Hill London WIN 71 I 

( itlappli(oitons n vatt'din sti n t c onfuivnee) 


PERSONAL 

Secretary and graduate unctanakes 
all eecretanal services (electric 
typewriter) and rosedrch 01 402 
7064 _ 


Experienced public speaker will assist 
with that speech Complete draft 
notes or help with presentation 
Box No 2570 


Need assietance in Jaiian? 

Lei us help you Our services cover 
market roseari h business repre 
sentation agent selection com 
morcidl reporting Our motto Quality 
work Wdshizu & Associate; CPO 
Box 2059. Tokyo Japan 


EDUCATION 


Road for a 
Oagrae at Homo 

Successlul Postal Tuition tor GCF O 
and A levels (dll hoards) London 
University Degrees Teachers dnO 
Professional exams Business 
Studies Gateway Courses for the 
Open University juidancp hy 
Gradiiato Tutors Fees by instalments 
Wolspy Hall is Accrodited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan MBE MA 
Principal, Department CA1 

Wolsay Hall 

Oxford, 0X2 6PR 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econi LL.B. 

and other exlernal degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Slock Exchanges for Arcountanev 
Company Secn^taryship Law Cost 
ing. Banking Insurance Marketing 
GCF Alsu many thoroughly useful 
(non exam) courses in Business 
Subiects 

Write today for details or advice 
stating subjects in which ininrested 

Matropolitan Collaga 

(Dept (j 92) St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street London 
bL4N 4SX Tel 01 248 6074 
(Founded 1910) 

Aicredited by the Counnl for the 
Arrreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 


DIVIDEND 

NOTICE 


noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTiLt IS hereby given that e 
erly dividend of Thirty 
(‘enl (300 per share Cana¬ 
dian unds. lias heon declared 
by tl-e Directors of Noranda 
Min Limited, payable 
March 15, 19/3 to Share¬ 
holders of record f-ebruarv 
16. 1973 

By Order of tne Board, 

R C ASHENHURS1. 

Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario, 

February 12, 1973 


BUSINESS _ 

SPORTS CAR HIRE 
SPORTSHIRE LTD 
REECE MEWS 
LONDON SWT 
TEL: 01-580 6894 
& 01-589 8309 

I'VE GOT TO GET OUT 

OF TOWN, BUT HOW 
CAN I FIND THE CAPITAL? 

Wc’vc helped well over 800 
Arms move to the Expanding 
Towns, so we should have a 
few suggestions ("all our 24- 
hour Ansafonc service on 
01 t).U 7494 Ol 7595 now 
Or write to the Industrial Centre, 
GIC Valuation and Estates 
Dept (RC"/ \), County Hall, 
London SFI 7PB. 


COURSE 


Brunei University 

Master's Degree in Economics 

Applications are invited for the M A course in ceoiiomics starting m October 
1973 The deportment ofTerh cither a onc-year countc of full-time study, or a 
two year pan time course axailable on Mof^ays only in the first year 
The programme aims to provide adyjnced professional training to economists 
alrcdib at work or intending to work in the fields of education, governmeni 
or indusir\ 

The courses enable sludenis to develop a high level of thf»relical compelenue 
and lo acquire the professional skills suited to their reguirements 1 wo courses 
arc compulsory -Advanced Ixonomic Theory and Lcon.>metrics- and there 
IS a wide range ol options 

Applications will be considered from graduates vyith a good honours degree 
in economics or from graduates m other disciplines, who have working 
profcvsioiiul economic expciicncc 

Further information and apjvlication forms may be oULained from the 
PoNlgradiMte Admis«lons Tutor, W. K. Norris, Departmeol of Economics, 
Brunei Uulversity, Kiugoion Unc, Uxbridge. Middlesex, UB8 3PH. 
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**K’* Line turns needs 
into realities. 

•II (I'l I * - . 



Twenly-cighl regular ioute:>, 
211 ships, an international network 
of agents “K” Line has spread its 
service worldwide. For some years 
we've been conducting regular liner 
service on the Japan-llambuig-Roi- 
terdam-Amsleidam loute Answer¬ 
ing the needs of freight owners, we're 
also conducting tramper, ore earner 
and tanker seivices. 


Turning needs into lealilies is 
the core of oui progressive business 
philosophy “K” I me adopted a 40- 
foot container, for example that 
appreciably lowers shippers’ co'^t-. 
We’ve been a pioneer in developing 
woild trade by providing spceiali/ed 
ships And we’ve steadily augment¬ 
ed our lleet in line with shippers’ 
needs 
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A* the same iime, we’ve estab¬ 
lished impoitanl 'ri-nadon routes. 
Set up on-the-spot repicscntalivcs or 
agents Launched joint venture oper¬ 
ations with similar eniei prises in vari¬ 
ous countries And made oui exten¬ 
sive know-how readily available 

“K” Line turns needs into 
realities And world trade is a little 
better for it 


Kawasaki i London • Ltd 


Office 


Genaial Agent In the UK % the Continent 




J7 Helen’s Place, Lorulis'i F C j, lelephone 01 588 2251 Tele^ 885076 
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two-party system is, or should 
be, breaking up, page 13 An 
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Catspaw strikers 

SiK'- 1 niusi cungraiuiatc you most warmly 
on '"'rhc week oi the catspaws" (February 
24lh' Hui how many trade unionists will 
ever read it^ So, 1 doubt whether it will 
influence many of' them to adopt a saner 
view of wage claims. 

May I therefore suggest that unless by 
then we have all been blown up by inade¬ 
quate gas-pressure, and immobilised by 
train-^irivers—you should devote your 
mind to devising some way by which the 
rest of us, who are victims of one strike 
after another, can fight back. 

During any given strike, everyone who 
IS not on strike is a consumer-victim-- 
though some, it is true, can look forward 
to turning the tables on their present tor¬ 
mentors by going on strike themselves, at 
a future date; but that still leaves a large, 
a very large, number of people who, either 
by the nature of their work (what would be 
the effect on the economy of a strike of 
small shopkeepers, or of British novel 
writers?;, or toausc they are too young 
or have retired, are, and will in every strike 
be, 100 per cent victims of the almost con¬ 
tinuous succession of strikes, and all have 
become painfully aware that, whatever 
party they vote for, the strikes will go on 
regardless 

How can these 100 per cent victims of 
our present anarchy organise themselves 
into a pressure group so strong that they, 
too, will have bargaining-power—preferably 
suflicient bargaining-power to impose their 
will, in place of this, that, and the next, 
trade union’s will? That, sir, should be the 
subject, during coming weeks, of a whole 
series of articles in The bconommy which, 
otherwise, will cease to be worth buying 
by — Yours faithfully, 

London, W14 G. H. Ci Norman 


for the Government. Now that the pay of 
civil servants is in the communal melting 
pot, thev are having to resort to methods 
completely alien to them to keep in step. 

On the basis of the above facts, how do 
you conclude that the civil service is wrong 
in Its belief that it has fallen behind^ If an 
independent body arrives at this conclusion, 
who IS The tcomnmsi to )udge otherwise, 
and on what facts and ftgures do you base 
your judgment? Yours faithfully, 

C/iecim, Surrey J ohn Y lldra 

Sir— You state (February 24ih) that “a 
capacity to believe oneself a lower-paid 
worker is a particular disease of the teaching 
profession”. You cited the case of the couple 
with an income of /,'3,000. The husband 
(possibly a graduate) was earning £34 a 
week and his wife £27. The average wage 
in Bntain is £36. Don’t they both come 
hrlow that? 

Many manual workers, particularly in 
the newspaper trade, wouldn’t look at a 
teacher’s pay. It is the newspaper trade 
which has taught people to ask for (and 
get) absurdly high wages. Are you so naive 
as to imagine that to pay a man £60 a week 
for delivering bundles of newspapers doesn’t 
encourage anyone who delivers bread, milk 
or coal to assume that he, too, is entitled to 
£60 a week? Other sectors have had 
to accept unreasonable restraints on their 
wages to balance the grossly inflationary 
wages of the newspaper industry. That 
process is now breaking down. You would 
do well to understand chat. Those who have 
had to carry the can for others are now 
sick and tired of their can-carrying. That 
is why they are going on strike. 

British society is now beginning to reap 
the bitter harvest of the past 20 years, in 
which It has run away from those who are 
militant, nasty or aggressive, and brow¬ 
beaten those who are by nature meek, mild 
and docile. This has destroyed the whole 
basis of fairness and has now started to 
destroy that society itself. The newspaper 
trade has contributed more than its fair 
share to that process.—Yours faithfully, 
Loughhorouj^h, Ijetcs. A. R. P001.F 


It is true that the president has absolute 
discretion in respect to appointing the 
prime minister and wide diacretion on 
dissolution. But this is not hel^ul out of 
context, since the British monarch has 
absolute discretion on both. If the con¬ 
stitution also requires the prime minister's 

r emment to be responsible to parliament, 
is bound in constitutional logic, as the 
British monarch is by convention, to appoint 
the party leader who can command a 
ma)ority 

The fog arises not over the constitution 
(to which the Commumsts appear more 
attached than the president) bur over the 
practice of disregarding it which has 
characterised gauUist rule. This has been 
justified by the confidence which France 
retained in de Gaulle (just) up to 1969 
and then (just agam) put m Pompidou. The 
presidential exercise of executive power has 
cenainly come to be accepted as constitu¬ 
tional practice, so long as the president’s 
prime minister could meet his constitutional 
obligations by keeping a majority in parlia¬ 
ment. It has been legitimised by the (un¬ 
constitutional but popular; introduction of 
direct election of the president. But it is 
not constitutional theory. —Yours faithfully, 
Todmorden^ Lancs. Michael S rEFD 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —In the furore caused by the shooting 
down of the Libyan airliner, the Israeli 
attack on the Palestinian camps in the 
Lebanon has been pushed into the back¬ 
ground. Yet the Lebanon attack is of much 
reater importance, since it had obviously 
een planned some tune in advance, where¬ 
as the airliner incident was pipbably the 
result of decisions made in the heat of the 
moment. 

It is, of course, impossible to prove or 
disprove the Israeli claims that the attack 
on alleged guerrilla bases has forestalled 
termnsr aaions. However, if this prin¬ 
ciple IS accepted, it appears to establish a 
very dangerous precedent. Is it seriously 
argued that killing a person is justified on 
grounds of suspicion that he may carry out 
a terrorist attack at some time in the 


Sir Your penetrating article on the public 
service strikes (February 24th) was spoilt 
by an attempt to tar all the cases in question 
with the same brush. You state, for example, 
that “the civil service feels (largely wrongly) 
that everybody has got ahead of it”. How do 
you arrive at the opinion that this 1 $ not 
the casc^ 

t'lvil service pay has risen by only 7- 
1\ per cent since January, 1971. 'I'he Civil 
Service Pav Research Unit, which indepen¬ 
dently assesses the comparison between the 
pay and conditions of civil servants and 


Pompidou and parliament 

Sir— The constitutional fog surrounding 
the French election is made to seem even 
murkier than it is by your report (February 
24th). The constitution is not so vague 
about the president’s powers: it quite 
cxpliatlv excludes the exercise of what are 
normally understood as executive powers 
(article 20, "The Government decides and 
directs the fiolicy of the nation”), makmg 
the government fully responsible to parlia¬ 
ment. It IS this basic principle which Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou proposes to flout. 


future? This reasoning might well lead to a 
proposal that we should ^oot some of the 
black youths in our cities on the ground 
that they intend to carry out mugging 
attacks on innocent white citizens. Such a 
proposal would be unthinkable in this 
country but the Israeh action against the 
Palestinian camps appears to have been 
accepted on the basis of their claim that 
senne of the people killed were planning 
to commit terrorist attacks.—^Yours faitb- 
fuUy, 

London, W1 VeraL. Capeuji 


their counterparts in industry, estimates 
that they have fallen to between 15 and 
20 i^r cent behind since then. 

The main purpose of an independent 
assessment of civil service pay was to remove 
It from the political arena. By this method 
civil service pay has to some extent, but by 
no means fully, kept pace with trends outside 
the service, without the acrimonious bargain¬ 
ing which would have been so embarrassing 


'I'hc role of the president is defined as 
endeavouring **to ensure respect for the 
constitution. He provides, by his arbitra¬ 
tion, for the rej^lar functioning of the 
public authorities and the continuity of 
the state” (article 5). I'his is pretty close to the 
idea that ”the president should remain 
above the electoral battle”, dismissed by 
your correspondent as “contrary to conr 
stiturional theory”. 


Tobacco 

Sir—I would like to refer to your anicle 
“Warning: stage two can damage your 
WMlth” (February 10th). 

While 1 would not care 10 argue with 
your opiiwns concerning the merits oS 
investing in our shaics, I beheve that it is 
important to draw your attention to some 
errors in faa. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


Financial 

Director 

• THIS appointment is to 
the Main Board of a 
giant enterprise witli a 
massive turnover derived 
from many sources. 

• SALARY is negotiable up 
to ^20,000. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 

as adviser to the Company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMI1FD 

lO HAFLAM SrKJFET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Assurance 

MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

• THIS IS a new aiul chatlcnirmg 
appointment with an assurance company 
which IS 111 the process of being formed 
by a leading merchant banking group. 

• iHfc role IS to establish and develop a 
successful company in the equity-linked, 
conventional life assurance and annuity 
fields. 

• A BFCORiJ of managerial achievement 
at a high level attributable to enterprise, 
expertise and administrative ability is 
mandatory. So too is a professional 
qualification in a relevant discipline. 

• SALARY IS for discussion around 
^10,000 with attractive fringe benefits. 
Preferred age -■ under 4s. 

Write 111 complete conlidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

IIMITEU 

10 HAIIAM STRI'FT • LONDON WIN bDJ 


J 

FOR FURTHER MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES 7 S9 
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Reverting to the facts, you say “'iobacco 
companies have kept their profits rolling 
for years by charging higher prices and 
making smaller fags, while the volume of 
tobacco sold has actually dropped *' 1 hat 
statement needs answering in three phases 
First, cigarettes have onlv had their price 
increased by manufacturers 10 times since 
1900 and each time the increase has been 
limited by the minimum allowed by the 
coinage. 

It is true th.it smaller cigarettes have bc'^ 
come popular owing to the many increases 
in price caused bv the dutv rale which, in 
the same pcricKl, has risen from 35 per lb 
to over per lb. 

I he volume of tobacco sold has dropped 
tor ihe simple reason that the increases in 
price, chicHy causc^d by the increase in duty, 
have encouraged the smoker to turn to the 
smaller cigarette (which contains less 
tobacco and thus attracts a lesser amount 
of duty) and to the filter-tipped cigarette 
'1 he (iltci of a cigarette, which replaces a 
certain amount of tobacco, does not attract 
any duty and thus makes the cigarette less 
expensive It is true that rising costs re¬ 
cently obliged manufacturers to increase 
the price of cigarettes bv }p for 2() again 
the smallest possible increase by reason of 
the coinage limitation You cwrectly state 
that the increase was made in Septembei 
September 4ih lo be exact. Therefore, ii is 
entirely untrue to say that ** . . the wily 
tobacco lungs slipped through a price rise 
in the SIX days between the end of the (Xm- 
fcdcraiioji of British Industry's voluntary 
sysicmi of price restraint and the start of 
the Iree/c" September 4th was about eight 
wc'cks before the end of the C^BTs pnee 
restraint period which ended on October 
31st, and nine weeks before the announce^ 
mem of the freeve on November 6th. 
Furthermore, our price increase was well 
within the CBTs terms and was duly cleared 
between my company and that organisation. 
Ihe last lime my company increased the 
price of cigarettes was in October, 1970 

Retail 

Business 

Issue No 181--March 1973 
contains thp following Special Reports 

THE FUTURE OF SUPERSTORES 
BFEF .'NO VEAL IN THE UK 
ELECTRIC FOOD MIXERS 
This moMih s Trad^i Review 

ANNUAL REVIEW OF RETAILING 
Annunl suhsc nption 1 i)b (USS145) including 
dirmdi! bingif cooies t ) U1S$20) payment 
With order pledse 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

2 7 St James b Plat u. London SW1A 1N1 


I repeat that I am not arguing with the 
opinions of I'he Ecorutmm. But I am anxious 
that facts should be put nght. ■ Yours 
faithfully, H. H. P. SniARiNO 

Manager, 

Imperial Tobacco Group Limited 
Ijondon, SW1 _ 

Portugal and Africa 

Sir - After saying (February lOthi that 
the murderers of Arnilcar Cabral, the leader 
of the African party for the Independence 
of Guinea Bissau (PARK'), were **said to 
have been led by the commander of the 
PAKiC's naval force, a man whose name 
has been variously given as Canida, Camil 
and Kani, and who reportedly came to the 
guerrillas as a deserter from the Portugrucse 
army", you add the following final sentence 
"''This, and the fact that the assassins 
tried to escape by boat from Conakry . 
rather than making an attempt to take 
over the party, suggest chat the assassina¬ 
tion did not arise from an internal power 
struggle but was more probably promoted 
by the Portuguese *' 

It IS simply not true that C^amil, the 
PAlGC/s naval commandei, “reportedly" 
loined the guerrillas as a deserter from the 
Portuguese army. In this connection, I 
think I need only refer your readers to the 
LIJ’I report w'hich appeared on January 
25th in the Guardian, in which it was 
stated that President Toure of the Republic 
of Guinea “had announced over Radio 
Conakry that Cabral’s assassin was Inocente 
C^amil, a man of pure African blood from 
mainland Portuguese Ciuinea who helped 
Cabral to found the PAIGC", that is to 
say, Camil had been a close collaborator of 
Cabral’s even before the creation of the 
PAIGC in 1956 and so cannot be said to 
have come “to the guerrillas as a deserter 
from the Portuguese army”. In point of 
fact, Camil is a man who has undergone 
communist indcKtnnation, having attended 
a naval training course in Soviet Russia 
early in 1969, subsequently visited com 
muiiist Chind, Cuba and east Germany, and 
returned to Russia where he remained until 
necemher, 1969. 

'1 he premise relied on by you, that th^ 
assassins tried to escape rather than make 
an attempt to take over the party, does not 
scem^ to hold water, having regard to the 
long delay before President Toure came 
out with any details of what happened (it 
was not until January 2Sth that the com¬ 
munist Morning Star—of all papersl— 
reported President Tour^ as having con¬ 
tradicted his initial assertion that “the 
assassins were deserters from the Portu¬ 
guese colonial army who had feigned 
sympathy with the PAIGC movement to 
infiltrate its ranks" by saying, in a sub¬ 
sequent pronouncement, that it was the 
naval commander oI‘ the Guinea Libera¬ 
tion Movement, Inoccntio C^anida, who 
assassinated Cabral and that “many 
members of the PAIGC had surrendered on 
Monday" (January 22nd). 

The assassination did arise from an 
internal power struggle. In the Guardian of 
January 26th a Reuter report stated that 
President Tour6 had called for a complete 


cleansing of the PAIGC, after his announce¬ 
ment of the previous day that it was certain 
leaders of the movement who had planned 
and carried out Cabral’s murder. According 
to the Senegalese newspaper Le Solcu 
(Senegal is not exactly a friend of 
Portugal’s), the committee which investi¬ 
gated the assassination- -comprising the 
ambassadors to Conakry from Senegal, 
Algeria, Cuba, Tanzania, Zaire, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Egypt, and the 
elders of the PAIGC and Frelimo— 
although It did not issue a statement at 
the end of its inquiry, “mterviewed 5(X) 
people, of whom 50 were pronounced 
guilty on their own admission, 12 were 
described as accomplices and 43 as 
suspects"; I.e Soleil also reported that 
some of the PAIGC sea forces “said that 
they were discontented because the Cape 
Verde islanders had all the privileges, they 
led a gilded life in Conakry instead of 
serving at the fronts, they were the only 
people to drive round in cars and among the 
wounded very few came from the islands". 
—Yours faithfully, 

Ixtndon^ SWl A. Poi ilk 

Embassy of Portugal 

Rhodesia and Zambia 

SiK —1 have jusi read your comment on 
the Rhodesian-Zambian border situation 
(January I3th) and note that you consider 
the Rhodesian action was precipitated by 
the blowing-up of a landmine which killed 
a soldier and in|ured five others, and 
another landmine which killed two South 
African “policemen”. 

Nowhere in your article is there any 
mention of the cowardly attacks by 
terrorists on lonely farm-houses. The tirst 
attack on December 18th resulted in the 
wounding of an eighi-year-old girl, and the 
second, two weeks later, on another farm 
on which the first victims had sought 
refuge inflicted severe stomach wounds on 
her 10-year-old sister In the new year this 
gang of thugs waited until another farmer 
and his wife had gone to bed before 
throwing hand-grenades into all the bed¬ 
rooms, then killed the wife with a shot 
through the head while she lay in bed. Last 
week, an elderly Briton, on a visit to his 
son in the area, was watching television 
alone in the farm-house when he was shot 
dead, and yesterday a party of innocent 
fishermen on the Rhodesian side of the 
Zambezi was machine-gunned from the 
Zambian shore resulting in one dead and 
two seriously wounded. 

I am not a supporter oi the political 
party in power in Rhodesia at present, 
but in common with most Rhodesians, 
black and white, I deplore the unthinking 
support given by people at a safe distance, 
who don’t really know the situation, to 
these communist-trained thugs, and I 
shudder to read a report that even Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home referred to them as “free¬ 
dom-fighters”. On the same level, I suppose 
you term as “freedom-fighters" the IRA 
gunmen when they kill defenceless civilians 
and beat up women! -Yours faithfully, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia Dorothy Strbbing 
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MAINFAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


CONTROLLER OF 
AUOIT& INVESTIGATIONS 

£7000 pa 

British Gas is a Corporation with a turnover of £8()0m 
and 110,000 employees. A key post m the financial 
structure at Holborn is that of Controller of Audit and 
Investigations, who is responsible to the Member for 
Finance The prime function is to co ordinate internal 
auditing throughout the industry so as to assist 
financial strategy by objective analysis and succinct 
recommendation Foimulation and appraisal of audit 
programmes at headquarters and in the regions is a 
continuing function. Close liaison with the external 
auditors is basic. Direct access is allowable to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman. To he eligible you 
should have about 15 years' post-qualification ex 
pencnce in industrial or private practice and a minimum 
of S years as a manager 

Applications, accompanied by a full career history, 
should be made to the Personnel Manager, British Gas, 
59 Bryanston Street, London WlA 2AZ. 

Find your place in British Gas 


Financial 

Cmtroller 

EUROPE 

t'oi ilu- I oiuion subsidwrv .i well known AincrKMii 
marketing .inJ sales proinotioii (cMisultaiii\ 

• KispoNsiniiii Y will Iv lor rill* liiiaiiK iiul .ii oinitiiig 

hiiutioiis 111 till' UK, htciuli and iompanii's 

aiul i(»i sciTLt.iri.il .iiid .uhniiiistr.itivf duties Me will 
work w'ltii a Sibling, last tnosing n .ini id smioi 
inanagi is 

• A (llAKilitio srcoi'MANl IS uquiiid \M(li a sound 
CCLlinual kiiossli'dgL ol tiiiaiu i.il .Rcomiting, in.inagc- 
iiuiir c\|H'iirriLi 111 a stioiigU iii<iiL(ting oricnn d 
Lomp.iiiv, and i dcsiii hioidi'ii liis loiniiKMial 
LXptTtisL in a 1 iiiopi in sttnng 

• SAIAHV jndRator is ^,X,fjoo Age mid ^</s 

Wnti’ in toiiiplcU LOiilKkiui 
to P I Prcnriic as adviser lo the toinjuns 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

I IMIIED 

lO HAM AM STRUT • L«>NI)r>N WIN 6DJ 


Chief Executive 

Merchant Bank 

This appointment stems from the decision by one of Britain's largest financial institutions to form a new 
merchant bank in Dublin to provide a full range of services m an operating environment where substantial 
support has already been enlisted. He will establish and lead this operation as Chief Executive Candidates, 
ideally aged between 35 and 40, must be graduates or be professionally qualified, they must have broad 
experience gained in merchant banking or in British or foreign banks operating in London or an equivalent 
financial centre. Salary and other benefits are negotiable Please write- in confidence - stating how each 
requirement is met to J M. Ward reference S.41143 

£10,000 upwards 



□ Management 

Consultants in 17 Stratton Street, London, W1X 6DB. 
Human Resources □ BIRMINGHAM □ GLASGOW □ Manchester 


FOU FURTHER MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES SO 9 
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When business brings you to 
Amsterdam come to the Alpha Hotel. 

You’ll welcome the friendly service, 
the convivial atmosphere, <md the 
choice of superb restaurants. Every¬ 
thing’s designed for your comfort 
and convenience. 

Twin bedded room 99 guilders, 
single room 75 guilders, including 
Dutch breakfast and all local taxes. 

And no hidden extras! 

I'he Alpha is a great new Dutch 
master! Send for our brochure now. 

QiphQ hotel 

tuiopa Boulevard 10, Amsterd.im - 11 Phone (020) 44 78 51 
Telex 13375 Cables Alphabed, Amsterdam 
f roe parkinq for 250 cars 

Central Booking Office, Strand Hotels Group, 12 Sherwood Street, 
London W1V 8AE, England 
Tel 01 437 927? Telex 27474 
Reservations via CITEI 

The Strand Hotels Group 


iliiiiiillililll 


MIFED 



MIFED, the International Film and TVfilm 
Market for film buyers and film sellers, is 
held in Milan twice a year: April and 
October. 

If you have films to sell — Cine-films or 
TVfilms — do not miss this chance to 
meet buyers and distributors from the 
many countries represented at MIFED. 
MIFED is a market which for thirteen 
years has traded Cinema and TVfilms 
on a world-wide scale. Transactions 
are made in the privacy of its quiet and 
comfortable surroundings. 

At MIFED you can find producers inter¬ 
ested in co-production and financial 
agreements for new films. Import-export 
licences and similar permits are obtain¬ 
able from the appropriate authorities 
who have offices on the premises. 
MIFED is a club reserved for the exclu¬ 
sive use of persons engaged in the pro¬ 
duction, buying and renting of films. It 
has 14 projection studios for the pre¬ 
sentation of film, TVfilm and VTR pro¬ 
grams. These are some of the facilities 
at your disposal: international tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto ser¬ 
vices; conference rooms; business and 
secretarial assistance; legal advice; 
dining rooms and bars. 

For further information and bookings 
concerning the 27th MIFED, 18 to 25 April 
1973, write to: MIFED, Largo Domodos- 
sola 1, 20145 Milano (Italy) @ 495.495, 
Cables MIFED-Milano, Telex 33660 Fie- 
ramil. 

Requests for bookings should be made 
before 15 March 1973 together with the 
registration fee of U.S. $ 18. 


Delegation In London: Dr. Vittorio Sehiaizano - 
20 SavUo Row - London W1X 2DQ 


AdvanoPbooking (London) 01 4?? 0222 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 



FortheFarEast-HONGKONG 




THE EMPLOYERS ARE: 


K* A wAll known international trading group -X- Operating in many parts 
of the Far East and elsewhere -X- Growing rapidly ■X' Intnrpsled in importiiig/ 
exporting, manufacture, commodity trading and other fields •X- Acquisition 
minded ^ Requiring a Financial Controller ^or a new position in Hong Kong 
reporting to the Managing Direc tor of their Far East Division ^ The new man 
will be responsible for all financial matters in the Far East Division 


ARE YOU: 


A qualified accountant •X- Aged 30/45 ^ With commercial experience 
and capable of controlhpg planning and implementinq budgots financial 
and management at counts and other management and statutory 
raquiremenis •X- Expuriance in assessing new ventures and acqu sitions 
•X* Ambitious to work m a dynamic environment, based m Hong Kong with 
travelling r Isewhere in the Far East 


THE REWARD: 


•X- Cosh emoluments of at least LBOOO p a -X* Free acconimodaiion 
•X- Paid return air passages for six weeks' leave every year tor the employee, 
his wife end children ^ Assistam e with school fees and, if educated out of 
the territory, holiday air passages for children -X- Contributory pension and 
life cover scheme # Free medical treatment 


II you are interested to know more about this career appointment, send a 
brief curriculum vitae, and if you measure up, by return, you will be forwarded 
a more detailed brief concerning the appointment Initiel applications should 
be addressed to 




Rr(>ly S** 



Mr E. A Boland, Beorultmenc Dlvlaion. 
Straeta Advertising Ltd.. 1 Crane Court. 
Float Street. London EC4A 2LB 
All corrsepondanra iraaied in conkdsnca Ptasw 
list companwt to whirh applicBtioM si* not lo be wni 


Marketing 
Director 




1.011(1(111 


for a iTiiilti national manutacturinci 
group with very subbtiinlial n;V)Ufc;t'S. 
This IS Gilt- ot Ihf' most i-hallcnciiiK^ 
jobs in Europe with an omptia-.is on 
the clovelopmeni anit matketiiu) ut 
advanced technological p'odutts, 
diversification and expansion. 

As a member of a fiigh level 
professional --xer utive group 
engaged on optimum strategy, hi- 
will be the bc'ard momber reporting 
Icthe Managing Director foi ttv- 
Marketing lunc tic'n 

The suecesstul candidate will be 
aged Gb-AfJ and will not be earning 
less than TB.OOO p a. He will probably 
have a degree m Lnijini.ering or 
Fconornirc,, a |•)lJnlnl'^^ sc hool 
qiialitication and 15 ,'’,its’ ri'levant 
indi strial exuerienfe, >!ie Irjnt five of 
these at the timtiesl level in 
inarket'iKi 

Write With full personal and career 
r'etails, quoting Ref BCM .154.’, lo 
T C Mallott, L>iiefTor, Austin Knight 
Limited, 20 Soho Square, l.ondi'n 
WlA IDS Applications will be 
acknowledged and forwarded 1u the 
c 'lent concerned. Organisations 
who should not receive your 
application should be indicated m .i 
coven no letter. 



FOR IMTERMATtONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 79 
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70 % aU bu^nessmen 
going to the States % to (Mie 
(rf these nugor dues. 



I^)sl()n 


Chicago 


I )etroit Lcxs Angeles 







Only BQAC flies to them all direct 


I'lOAC can lly yon flirt-cl to more inaior 
North Ainrruan (itics iluin .tny otliei airline 
Not only to the eifj[hl shown heie, hut to 
I oionto, Montieal, Anchorage .nid Honolulu 
as well. 

.And this IS only one of the many \va\s we 
lead acioss the Atlantic 

No other an line, for in.stance, olfei's you 
tliei hoK'e of living 707 or VClOor 717 . 


No other Eunipean airline offers yon a choice 
of over SO flights a week to North America. 

No other Euioix-an airline can gel you 
from seal to street in only 1.5 minutes at 
New York (thanks to our streamlined new 
terminal). 

In fact, no other airline in tiie world 
serves Anienca better than HOAC. Not even 
the Amei leans. 


WU take good care of you. 




March igy^ 


llu' 

tcononiist 


Don't trip, Tony 

A lot of people arc now telling Mr Barbei that he should prices (so if you assume a 6 pei cent rise in 

increase taxes next Tuesday. He may well compiomise prices you cul £40om olf total demand). I’hcse two 

by introducing a neutral budget. The Economist is now small disagreements between two separate rough guesses 

almost alone in still urging him to cut taxes. But let us make the difference between a Keynesian prescription 
define the area of agreement and disagieeinenl, for there for a neutral budget and for giving just under £i billion 
arc other things wc want as well. of tax reliefs away. The real question is not “ which 

Some time this year Britain's gross domestic product is right ? —because nobody can tell—but “ which 
will pass an annual rate of £6o billion, so that 5 per wTong guess would be more dangerous ? ’* Here wc 

cent groi^th implies adding about £3 billion a year. 'Ilic understand, but bluntly disagree with, the likely Treasury 

National Institute of Economic and Social Research, view, 

which is usually less inclined to expect bcxims than the 

Treasury, now thinks that Britain will be on course to Which risk is worse ? 

get this annual rate of increase, between the .second half If Mr Barbci makes no tax reductions, and then 
of 1972 and the first half of 1974, even if there is a finds that demand on home prochutioii rises by only 
neutral budget and a ro per cent Vat. If one roughly about 3^ per cent, the real standaid of living of the 
translates its statistical patois into annual rates at current British people (as defined by real consumers' expen- 
prices, it is forecasting approximately : ditiire) in the first year of compulsory incomes policy will 

4 per cent growth in real consumers’ expenditure rise by less than half the 6.8 per cent now believed to 
(adding some £ 1,6oom), have been achieved in the year to end-1972 The con- 

slightly over 5 per cent growth in both government tinuanre of incomes policy could be made much more 
current expenditure and total fixed investment (adding cUflicull by this coincidence of the first year of free^ 
about £6oorn each), and with unintended tightening of the .squeeze ; we rate this 

a huge turnround into temporarily enormous .stock- a greater danger to British .society than the likely con- 
building as production builds up (absorbing an extra .sequences of giving aw'ay what might prene 10 be an 
annual £1,100m of rcrsourccs by early 1974). “unnecessary” £1 billion of tax reliefs consequences 

This would add nearly £3,900m of additional total forecast by most macroeronomir models as that internal 
demand, but the institute believes that over £70om will production might rise by around 6J per cent iastead of 
leak away into raising the deficit on Britain’s current 5 per cent, and that the cunent balance of payments 
balance of payments to an horrific annual rate of Just deficit at what the national institute calls “cnd-1972 
over £i billion in the first half of 1974. Together with excdiange rates” might ri.se from an horrific annual 
certain statistical adjustment.s, this would bring the total £ 1,050m in the first half of 1974 even more 

additional demand on home prcxluction down to just ghastly £ 1,250m. With indu.strial employment 7 per 
over an annual £3 billion. cent lower than two years ago, per cent growth need 

The Economist's gues.scs differ in two re.spccts. We not put impossibly more strain on internal resources, 

have been assuming that the turnround in stockbuilding But it is understandable if Treasury advisers are telling 

would be a high £6oom rather than an enormous Mr Barber that he must not ri.sk going beyond a neutral 

£ I, loom (even if the institute ls right, stockbuilding budget because this would make even worse (a) an 

at the rate it is envisaging could only be a very temporary awful overseas deficit and (b) an unpre- 
phenomenon) ; and the institute’s forecast of a 4 per cent cedented budget deficit. Both arguments need to be faced, 
growth in real consumers’ expenditure assumes a One of Britain’s biggest problems is that the pastwar 
9 per cent rise in wages against a 5 per cent rise in pattern of our import.s has always been bound to hurl us 
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into liuge overseas deficit during ihr firsl two years while 
we arc recovering from a re<'ession, as in the Maudling 
deficit of 1964. I'he I-.ibour government tried 
to respond to this by holding down demand so that 
Britain averaged 2 |)er cent growth for seven years, w'lth 
the (iirh espe( hilly light iijicm industrial investment. This 
made it cert.iin that, next lime Britain pulled out of a 
lecessioii, our tein])orar\ tuirent balanet* of payments 
defuit wonltl be even greatei because, 111 addition to 
the nomi.iJ le-stoi kpihng, the new lines of both consumei 
goods and inadniies iiatuially bought by a recoveiing 
iountry would not he on offer in a Britain whieh had 
been underinvesting foi seven years in new tcriiiiology. 
This IS why The Economist Iuls ple.aded for so long that 
some time Britain miisl pull out of a ictession wliile 
opc'iating ii floating ex( hange rate With a fixed exchange 
rale, an import bulge always h‘ads to currency eiisis. 
With a floating rate, one can run a Tcnipoiary import 
bulge liecause the market wall not put the exchange 
rate far below w'hai speculators think ina\ he 
the exchange rate when the import bulge is tiver, 
especially if interest rates are kc‘pt just slightly alxm* 
foreign interest rates, Britain now' has a floating exchange 
rate at a moment of leeovering nitcmal demand, and this 
is the lime to use it. K\ery otliei major currency is soon 
going to have to move to floating rales, bcaaiise the new' 
pattern of rales fixed three weeks ago has not begun to 
look as if It Kjukl last. Probably (sec page 75) sterling 
will be asked to float in conjunction with other EEC 
rurremies, Mr Bar her must not make the ron]uncTioii 
loo light 

Budget in deTicit 

The Confc'dei.iturn of Biitish Industry has estimated 
that even a neiitiiil biiilgc’t will leave Britain with a 
£4 billion budget defieit next yeai ; although the figuies 
are surprisingly hard for lavtnen to work out m advance. 
It IS obvious that we are at pi’eseiii set loi imuli loo 
large a budget defiiit through the nryos 'Plie mediiiiu- 
terni sohitiuii is that the Covenimenl must leverse its 
silliest aiiti-eyclieril policies, which have consisted of 
Irving at all costs to ward ofT unemplo>meiit in loss- 
making private and nationalised industries Now ih.il 
Britain is retuining tow'arcls full emplo>ment, the object 
should be delilieralely to try t(» help to speed the shake 
*)iit of hiboui precisely in them. 

Meanw'hile the immediate problem is liow to atop a 
X 1 billion 01 <0 budget deficit from inordinately expand¬ 
ing mcrtu'v Niipply, Since the authorities cannot possibly 
sell billion f)f government securities in the orthodox 
way, they will riihe»- have* to bridge the deficit by 
printing iiKmev or bv selling government securities in 
an uriorthoclox w.iv which presents them w'ith two 
possibilities I irst, unorthodox sales of government 
SM^rilies of the type tli.it do not really work : c'alls 
t^Mpccial dej)osits, or foned funding loans cm the banks 
(quite possible next 1 ucMlav. because they would curb 
the banks’ inordinate profits; Scmndlv, the unortho¬ 
dox measure that would work. British monetary 
l^olicy is at present based on the necessity of selling 
It inmes of inflation the sorts of government fixed- 


interest securities which cannot be sold at times of 
inflation. The authorities must some day go over to a 
national income equity. 

If a long-term gill-edged security were floated this 
year wdth an annual interest fund of £6om, it would 
draw' in less than £6()om, most of it switched out of 
other gilt-edged and therefore of no conceivable use for 
monetary policy. But if the authorities floated a national 
inronie equity with an annual dividend fund of one 
per mille of giip (also about £6om this year, but with 
tlie promise of a rise in the dividend fund m future 
vCims in exact propcirtioii as money gnp w'cnl up), then 
the demand for it would be enormous fsoni pension 
funds and other institutional inveslois. Thxs would hit 
ihe ('qiiity section of the stock market, but Mr Barber 
('oulcl then sav that it was because of this that he, was 
n<»t withdrawing the £3()oni c'f tax concessions he prom¬ 
ised last year for invesinienl and some other incomes. 

Paying for pensions 

T'he nc'xl problem is pensions To raise tlu’se in the 
autumn by a bn more than the rise in the cost of 
living may need £400111 a year. If it is financed in the 
orthtalox way, it piesumably means about 2op a week 
on every male worker’s weekly insurance st.imp, whic'h 
would cause a gieat low 111 the middle of stage two ; 
if more is put on higher-paid workers (which is passible) 
this will cauM a row among dockers and Ford workers. 
So the Cioveinment may feel inclinc'd to accept a large 
share of the cost of the pensions rise on the budget 
deficit, and say that this “gift to the pensioners’*— 
perhaps even brought forward from the autumn-- is its 
only budget concession this year. It w'ould be much wiser 
to pay for the rise in the pensions by a surcharge, laid 
on the. wcjrkers’ weekly insurance stamp, in any firm 
where incomes rise this year abov'c w'hat is permitted in 
the new pay ccxlc. If this surchai-ge were xoo per cent, 
It would amcnint to a total system of enforcement for 
stJiges two and three. There would then be no point in 
workers striking illegally to try to force wage claims 
above the guidelines, because all of any success they 
gained in such strikes would be auloniaiically taxed away 
from them for the aid of old age pensioners. 

Provided Mr Barber look these cwo anti-inflationary 
steps, The Economist would support him if he gave near 
to £1 billion of tax reliefs next week. We repeat that 
our ehoiee would then be for a 5 per cent instead of a 
10 per cent Vat, remitting £Room in taxation and 
cutting retail prices by about 2 per cent below what 
they w'ould otherwise be. We would not dcKtrinally 
object to using the £8oom to sabsidi.se food instead, but 
£8oom off Vat would be very much better. It also, 
however, now seems very unlikely. Our expectation, as 
di.stinct from our urging, is a fairly neutral budget : with 
a 10 per cent Vat, but perhaps with the Government 
paying more than its normal whack of 1973*5 rise in 
pensions. Such a budget might still leave Britain on a 
5 per cent growth path, if the national institute is right ; 
but it would risk dropping to 3^ per cent growth, 
it would do nothing to smcx)th the path for incomes 
policy, and would thus he an opportunity missed. 
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Lincoln and Taverne 

This week's by-elections have aroused fresh hopes of a new third 
force in British politics. That is not the answer 


When the polling booths in Lincoln closed at lo o'clock 
on Thursday night, Mr Dick Taverne appeared to be 
heading Tor a famous by-clcction victory. Some Liberal 
leaders were also still claiming publicly that their party 
would be found to have done sensationally well in 
Chcstcr-le-Street when the votes were counted there on 
Friday. As the Liberals were virtually starting there from 
scratpCh in one of the safest Labour scats in the country, 
anything above 25 per cent of the poll could well be 
described as sensational. Yet for many it was not the 
actual result m eithci constituency, or in the third that 
polled on Thursday, Dundee East, that was most 
significant in this week's political test. 

Of course, Mr Taverne displayed very considerable 
courage in resigning his seat and fighting the by-election 
on an issue of principle (joining the common market) 
rather than surrender to the diktat of the local Labour 
caucus. Mr Taverne is not the sole repositoiy of all 
the political virtues, but his was an act of character 
which deserved success. But more than that, his vote in 
Lincoln, along with the minority parties' voles in the 
other two by-elections, will be taken as overwhelming 
confirmation that there really is a wide segment of the 
electorate which is totally disillusionerl and disenchanted 
with the two major parties. Just what proportion of the 
electorate will register those feelings will naturally vary 
from place to place and according to particular circum¬ 
stances ; but if abstentions are included it Ls seldom much 
less than one-third. 

Even before it waa known how well Mr Taverne had 
done in Lincoln, his likely support always seemed large 
enough to cause those who hanker after a third force in 
British politics to rehearse their dreams once more. The 
best that really can be said for such people is that they 
are dreaming on the right side Of course it is very 
worrying that the major politicians of this country have 
disappointed so large a body of electors ; and perhaps 
the House of Commons would be a better place if it had 
far more members always prepared to pul principles 
before their careers. But there really is very little in 
recent by-clcction results to suggest that any third, major 
political force which might emerge would be a moderate 
one—even if that were desirable in itself. 

Mr Taverne is patently sucli a third force—but only 
in Lincoln. No doubt some right-wing Tories voted for 
him (even though they had one of their own as the 
Tory candidate) in the belief that it was the best way to 
ditch the ofheid Labour candidate and give Mr Wilson 
a black eye, but probably most of Mr Taverne s support 
came from the more moderate of former Labour and 
Tory voters. Looking beyond Lincoln, howeyer, the 
prospect is not so comforting. Indeed, all that the dis¬ 
illusioned electors who have been voting for Liberals and 


indc^ndent candidates—in admittedly impressive 
numbers- - iipprar to have in common is that they arc 
fed up with the leaders of the Tory or Labour parlies. 
And how' is it po.ssible to argue, for example, that a 
coherent political force can be fashioned by joining those 
former Labour supporters who voted Liberal in Roch¬ 
dale because they were disgusted with their party leader¬ 
ship for surrendering tf> its left, with those Tory 
powcllites who voted Liberal in Sutton and (Jheani in 
protest against iheir (lovcinmeiit’s movement towards 
the centre ^ Such shifts in voting pallerns may sometimes, 
almost accidentally, elect the mo.st worthy candidate ; 
but to encourage it in the belief that it will always do 
so LS to ticad on very dangeious ground index'd. 

Saving the system 

If there is good reason for some despair about the 
state of British politics the answer docs not he outside 
the two-party system. Indeed, for some the desertion of 
the powcHites from the Tory party makes it more attrac¬ 
tive ; others hope that the desertion of moderate Labour 
voters will act as a check on Labour's casual leftward 
drift. There might be something in both propositions. 
On the other hand, if Tory candidates in by-elections 
do not do verv' brilliantly, for whatever reason, it hardly 
strengthens the Government's contention that it has mass 
.support for its present economic policies. And far from 
having a check on the left. Lahoi'r's undi.stinguished 
showing appears to have made it cling ever more tightly 
to its bedrock trade union support (sec page 19). The 
irony of Mr Taverne's fight in Lincoln might prove lo 
be that he has encouraged moderate Labour MPs to 
keep their heads down more, ra*hrr tliaii stand up and 
be counted. 

That would be a bitter outcome to a worthy fight. For 
what IS needed in BntLsh politics is not a new third 
force grafted on the remains of the Liberal party, but 
a new determination by the genuine moderates in both 
major partic's to make their voices better heard. And 
perhaps even more than that is the need for a new 
realisation by the eicctoiatc iLself that it can only get 
the politicians it deserv'es. The electorate has not given 
any gre.at indications 111 recent years that it deserves 
anything much more than politicians who will, by and 
large, promise it an easy lime. The electorate’s relation¬ 
ship with the big political parties has been too much like 
one between two confidence tricksters each trying to sell 
the other the proverbial gold brick. Both electors and 
politicians have found each other out but neither yet 
trusts the other to go straight. The two men most 
likely to succeed in breaking out of that mutual distnist 
remain Mi Heath and Mr Roy Jenkins : the real test for 
the twc> major parties is whether either will let them try. 
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A close-run thing 

Mr Lynch has met real trouble in his election, but it is plain that 
southern Ireland is not looking for trouble in the north. 

Now it is Mr Whitelaw's turn 


In the end Mr J.irk Lynch could only sit still and hope the 
Fianna I'ail nap would manage to stay on. The early 
returns crMiiitip in from the conslitueni les in the Irish 
general election on Thursday showed how closc-run a 
thing It has hecn. There was a moment, with a week to 
go, when I'lanna Fail lrK>ked badly beaten : even when 
Mr l..yiuh out-U-tumed everyone and announced that, 
alter all, he did favour the abolition of householders' rates 
and anything else, for that matter, that the householder 
and the housewife had been promised by the Fine 
(iaeULabour coalition (see page 29), there were those who 
dared to say he had lost his touch They said that even 
the voters would see through him. 

Mr Lynch was late in recognising that the big issue 
was the cost of living and not (as he had suppinsed} his 
policy alxnit Northern Ireland Hi- had lieen sauntering 
thniugh the campaign like Mr Wilson nearly three years 
ago, sure of his shot and saying very little, when suddenly 
he was, like Mr Wilson, on the losing end of the real argu¬ 
ment and catching the odd egg into the bargain. In its way 
this wa.s a tnfle surprising. Mr Lynch, after all, w'as the 
man who sfx>tted early on just how far, and no farther, 
liis rounti7men were really ready to go about the north. 
When lie realhsed this he ditched the enthusia.sts in his 
own cabinet .ind, while never letting the IJriti.sh off 
lightly, to(jk good care to keep the north at ami's length. 
By the lime he called the election his theme was not so 
much what he had done to pull the six countie.s in but 
how he h.id kept the bloody nonsense of Ulster out of 
the republic. 

That was meant to be the trump caid and it seemed 
to be u^ans\^elable. So the opposition did not try to 
an.swer it By its nalure Fine Gael had even less love 
for the IR.\ than Mr Lynch had find, al< hough Labour 
had iis roinantus, the steadying \oice of i)r Gonor 
Giuise O’Brien was the one for the voters. Mr Cosgrave's 
and Mi Gorish's coalition had no option bur to light 
where it had an idcntiliablc is.sue : «ind that was precisely 
wheie the ek-ttijrate had its grievance. Here Mr L.\Tich 
was not alone in undciestimating the coalition. Fine Gael 
and Lalxim .ire not natural economic allies : the urban 
working ilass m J)u))lin and the beltcr-off farmers of the 
ta.st iiatuialK ha\c then .suspicions of each other. In the 
lefereiiduin on ilie tommon inaiket the two parties were 
on opposite Miles. 'The coalition itself needed to be 
patched up hastih afiei Mr L\iich named the election 
day. But the coalition held and it began to meet success 
on the doorsteps. 

There arc times m deinoiracies vnIicii parties that 
tftvc had inordinately long pciiods m power are seen 
dox vulnerable. The men <it the top, especially 

mlicy of bitter quarrel that split Mr Lynch's 

‘•St longer seem so peisiiasive. Although Mr 


Lynch's personality was the key one in the election, the 
talent available to the coalition appeared increasingly 
superior to Fianna Fail's. The all-conquering party 
machine can become a liability if it does not reach out 
to the new voters. The very principle of party loyalty, 
the mainspring of Fianna Fail through the years, Icxiks 
more and more like an obsession with the spoils of office. 
These slippages, just as mui h as the loss of votes to Mr 
Boland's diehard Aontacht Eireann, had the government 
in visible trouble. Mr Lynch found he had to stop 
despising his opponents’ promises and take them over 
himself. 

Even if Mr Lynch has won himself a furtlier lease of 
office (and he is a man for whom a majority of one is 
enough) it seems altogether doubtful that he has strength¬ 
ened his hand against his rivals or Mr Heath and Mr 
Whitclaw, British ministers would be wrong to suppose 
that there is other than a strong, continuing feeling in the 
republic that Ireland must be united one day, but the 
outcome shows that .southern Ireland has moved very far 
away from being a one-issue country. The electorate has 
declared its plain desire to renovate its society, not so 
much. It seems, to be tolerable to northern Protestants as 
to play a full part in the greater west European society, 
of which Ireland is still a markedly underprivileged mem- 
l)cr. The old power-brokers and thought-conlrollcns have 
had a bad fnght. There are likely to be others for them 
around the corner. 

Moment for mcxlerates ? 

This is a rca.sonably hopeful situation for the launching 
of the British Government's plans for the future of the 
north. Ministers do riot appear to have made particular 
progress in iheir last big meeting at Chequers, and may 
have put matters off until after the border plebiscite on 
March 8th. If the foregone conclusion of that vote is 
reached to not loo much Protestant satisfaction and not 
too much (ilatholic dissatisfaction, the Government 
.should take its major decisions with some urgency there¬ 
after. What emerges wdll almost certainly please nobody, 
and may even be somcw'hat the better for that. There 
has to he a Dublin dimension in what Mi Whitclaw 
proposes, and any southern prime minister will make 
trouble if he is too disappointed in its actual formulation, 
but it may be reasonable to expect that public opinion in 
the south, although concerned that the Catholics should 
get a .share of the government in Ulster and protection for 
their rights, will again disown the extremists’ demands. 
This, in turn, can have a sensible effect in the north. 
If the people of the republic can find enough in the 
British plans to let them go into operation, if not with 
tacit approval then without strident protest, Uic possibility 
of moderate Catholic leadership reasserting itself in 
Ulster will be the greater. 
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The tug of war goes on 

Mr Rogers and his fellow foreign ministers at the Indochina conference 
in Paris have been obliged to face the fact that a peace 
cannot be "guaranteed" until it is made 


It looks like a continuation of the war by other means ; 
that would have been Karl von Clausewitz’s verdict, any¬ 
way, on the foreign ministers' conference that opened in 
Paris on Monday. Although nobody had offered a clear 
explanation of what this conference was really meant to 
do, the United Nations Secretary-General and eight 
governments had all accepted the invitations to it issued 
by the four signatories of the \'iclnam ceasefiTe of 
January' jyth. Monday mnriiiiig saw the 13 participants 
smilingly sc’atcd around a table whose shape (circular) 
seemed to suit them all, and (after some midnight 
wrangling) content to let the chairmanship alternate 
between C Canada and Poland While the ministeis' 
prepared opening sjieeches rolled out, then officials went 
to work on the diaftmg of the final commuiuciue, and it 
became cleai that the intention w'as to wind the whole 
thing up within the week. But even by the second day 
the snags had lonie to the surface. 

Behind the smiles in Paris—w'herc the social .sensation 
of the weekend had been the appearance of Mrs Biiih, 
the Vietcong’s foreign minister, at a party to whic h she 
was invited by the South Vietn;imcse foreign minister, 
Mr Lam -lay a full awaicne.\s that the month-old ceasc- 
liie agreement was still not taking effect in \'’ictnani iLself 
(see page 33). l-nder the agreement's article 19, the 13- 
menibcT confeniicc w^as supposed to guaiantee the 
miuntenance ol peace thioughout Indochina, the right 
of self-determination for South Vietnam, and the basic 
human rights of all Vietnamc.se. In his opening statement 
on Monday the American Secretary of State, Mi Roger's, 
argued that it would not be enough for the eonfeiencc 
to exhort all those concerned to respect the terms of the 
agreement. It must also, he said, devise procedures 
for the reconvening of the conference if reports from 
the Canadian, Hungarian, Indonesian and Polisli 
obserx'ers of the new supervision aimmission com meed a 
certain numbei of the participants (Mr Rogers suggested 
‘’six or more of us") that the guarantees wtic not 
working. But the visible facts are that ttie peace that 
should be guaranteed" has not yet been established even 
in Vietnam alone ; that the ob^Tvers have not yet been 
enabled to carry' out their duties there ; and that, as 
to the rest of Indochina, in Mr Rogers’s owm woids : 

The war continues in Cambodia, and the ceasefire in 
Laos is not yet fully effective, because of the presence 
of foreign forces.” 

In fact, there had seemed to be an obvious danger 
that this week’s gathering in Paris might make a highly 
unsatisfactory situation even worse if it merely w'cnt 
through the motions of pretending to agree without 
actually doing anything to stop the continuing war. This 
would widen the already yawning gap between theory 
and reality. Fortunately, the conference was bluntly 


reminded ol this danger during its very first moments. 
'Phe Canadian foreign minislei. Mi Mitchell Sharp, lost 
no time in telling u that his rountiy would not accept a 
situation in which Cicinadian ohseneis once again had 
to “ stand idly by . . while agreements they arc .supposed 
to supervise are disregarded." 

Norlli V'lelnam's spokesmen promptly \ >iced their 
opposition to Mr Sharp's proposals, and on Tuesday the 
Hanoi goveininent, w'hicli had been showing itself quite 
co-operative over the smoothing out ol tlie ronference’s 
procedural tangles, shoved a thick spok<* into the turning 
wheels by halting the release of AineiKan prisoners of 
war The January agreement had clearly stipulated the 
release of all these prisoners witliin two months, in 
p^irallel w'lth the withdrawal «>1 the last American soldiers 
from Vietnam I'he Hanoi government soiiglit lo 
justify its action by complaining ol multiple violations 
of other parts of the agreement ; but since a .stream of 
similar charges has been coming liom lioth of Vietnam’s 
capit<als during the past month, it .seemed clear that the 
new conimunLst move had been timed lo pul the squeeze 
on the Americans slap in the middle of (he Pans con¬ 
ference Mr Nixon's understandable reaction was to halt 
the withdrawal of troops—an action of relatively little 
significance as there w'cre only ■2(),5oo AmcTicans still 
in \"ietnam on January 27111, and mc»re than half of 
these* have already left—and lo instrurt Mr Rogers to 
give the question ol the prisoners pnonly over all other 
business in Pans 

Whitewash won’t do 

The fate of the conlerence thus seemed to come lo 
hang on an issue that had not even been in sight when 
the ministers lonverged on Pans last weekend. Yet this, 
too, W'as a .salutary lerniiider of the di.st'ouraging realities 
underlying the initial Pans bonliom'e 'Po a large extent, 
all the other participants 111 the eonferemee—even the 
Russians and Clhmese—have been obliged to wait and 
see how far Washington and Hanoi could agree, on 
essentials as w'c'll as on pitKcclurcs , and the emergence 
of a sudden sharp clash between the tw'o kc>' delegations 
in Paris left the others in no position to dash forward 
w'ith instant remedies foi the difficulty. The unfortunate 
prisoners are, in effect, part of the stretched rope in the 
negotiating tug of war that is the “ continuation of the 
war by othei means " On Wednesday the news came 
through that Noith Vietnam had agreed to resume 
prisoner ndeascs, and the conferees were duly able to 
initial a superficially acceptable, and punctual, declara¬ 
tion on Thursday afternoon. But nobody should 
be thereby misled into believing that this week’s work 
ill Paris will have removed any of the obstacles to a 
real peace settlement in Indochina. 
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Now all keep calm 

Sir Christopher Soames declines to be capsized by rough talk across 
the Atlantic, and the alliance can navigate its way through, too 


'There arc times when the best place for a horse is back 
in its stable Mr Kdward Heath and Sir Christopher 
Soames are back in Europe after their visits to President 
Nixon in Washington. The President’s own trotters around 
the Luiopean course, Mr Paul Volcker and Mr Peter 
Peterson, have returned to Washington. The earliest Mr 
Nixon himself may turn up for a grand tour of Europe 
1.S late this year, when a good many issues menacing 
the Atlantic alliance should be nicely on the boil. Except 
for Mr Volckcr’s travels, which were involuntary, these 
have been jmimeys undertaken to reduce the ignorance 
of the men undertaking them as much as to enlighten 
the other side All this talking has revealed two lessons 
which politicians on both sides of the Atlantic arc going 
to have to learn this year. 

The first is simple. Would everyone involved—ix>liti- 
cians, officials, traders, scribblers and all—please take a 
deep breath and stay very calm ? The self-serving 
rhetonc that will be heard on both sides of the Atlantic 
thLs year is not going to be fun. As early as May, indeed, 
It could be downright ugly, with the Russians still teasing 
Nato with the hope of troop cuts and more freedom of 
movement in Europe but not actually pnxliicing progress 
towards either ; with the United States getting little 
change from a Europe “ tough in wickedness,'’ as Keynes 
called It, over long-term reform of the international 
monetary .system , and with the Nine giving little to 
Amenca to compensate it for Britain's entry into the 
community. All this will be happening just when Mr 
Nixon is trying to jolly (kmgicss into not reducing the 
nuinbei of American soldiers in Europe and into passing 
a comprehen.sive trade bill which will allow him to barter 
mutual trade concessions with Europe and Japan. The 
language of Congressmen during this period will not 
endear them to Europeans If the European.s are unwise 
enough to over-react to this cloud of .sooty guff, they 
will only make it blacker still. 

But remaining friendly does not mean shoving issues 
under the caqiet. The second lesson from the past month 
Atlantic travel is the need to create a language of 
perpetual 111 e.oliation. It is this that was impre.s.sed on Sir 
(Ihristophei Soames when he was in Washington, and 
which will be writ large in the report which Mr Peterson 
is now preparing for the President. The Atlantic alliance 
has to find a w ay of managing continuing change in ways 
acceptable iu all sides The job is not to grope around 
for more apparent giand solutions, such as the Kennedy 
round or the Smithsonian deal, which then have 
ambiguous results. Fixed solutions do not fit an alliance 
whose relationships arc no longer fixed. 

For example, Mr Peterson found a very worried lot of 
(Jicrinans in Bonn ready to pay more to keep American 
^Idiers in Europe, because the neon lights of “ detente ” 


already make it harder to imagine raising more German 
troops if the Americans start to go away. For example, 
again, the aim Ls now to form a cabal to do the real 
work on monetary reform somewhere outside the main 
hall of the Committee of so ; smd in their cups most 
monetary men jovially concede that no committee can 
come up with a solution faster than the hothouse experi¬ 
menting induced each pa.ssing month by perpetual 
monetary unrest. 

And then no one now expects the sort of 50 per cent 
tariff cuts across the board which graced the Kennedy 
round, nor any verv ambitious clearing away of 
non-tariff barriers to trade ; the structure of America’s 
trade docs not measure up to that .sort of blunt treatment, 
anyway. The real search in Geneva will be for a new 
version of article i c) of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, which will introduce rules for block¬ 
ing disruptive imports—rules that can be monitored in 
a fashion acceptable to everybody. And, lastly, means 
must be found to begin real discussion across the Atlantic 
about opening Europe’s f(X)d markets without bringing 
its common fann policy down in ruins. I'hat search in 
Brussels (see page 54) is now on, but so far with little 
of the necessary dialogue with Washington. 

Discuss it before it goes bang 

The dialogue in the alliance is no longer just about 
bartering this concession for that. It is about creating 
a system which allows for joint international manage¬ 
ment of crises and differences as and when they occur, 
and which indeed makes “ pre-negotiation ” possible—the 
thrashing out of problems before they reach crisis point. 

The Germans, as Mr Heath is doubtless being told in 
Bonn (sec page 29), have long pushed for what they call 
an institutionalised dialogue between the United States 
and Europe. But this is .still dismissed by Americans, 
and by most Eumpeans, because it docs not fit the 
fractured nature of decision-making on different subjexts 
in Europe—or, for that matter, inside the American 
Administration Instead, what is envisaged as the year 
of Europe gets into gear is much, much more of the 
same. More Nato caucusing before each negotiating 
5e.ssion with the Russians. More meetings on trade 
between Sir Christopher Soames and Mr William Casey 
of the Stale Department. More ad hoc groups sent into 
comers to work out such problems as farming. More 
visits from Mr Volckcr to Europe’s capitals, so that 
cabal meetings called during future dollar crises can 
agree among themselves quickly and well. There is going 
to be a lot more whizzing about by all concerned. The 
question is whether there is the necessary leadership at 
the top, on both sides of the Atlantic, and particularly 
in £un4>c, to pull all the various whizzings together. 
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Whatever 

you need in 
S£.Asia 
Guthries 
can do it 


Balhiip WaNfh MMsgamni 
bHei fEuikilily 
Siadisi ^tady Rsviswi 
Alisi Slady Stryicas 
OpsiBlissal Rsporia 
Marlin Raasatsh liaiipn 
Sarvitai Harfeal AaalrMi 
CaaaiBl Maaaiaaiaal 
rarpaialB Plaasiap 
I aclary Maaaiaaiaal 
Slaiapa b Dialribaliaa 
lailiRg ap SaryiLia 
Ca|iBSBriR| DBaipa b 
Sapaiyiataa PradBciiaa 
Plaaaiai b Scbadaliai 
liaBRcial bEcaaaiiai 
MaaspaaiBni AbtaaaiiBi 

Qvihiialirsaib allai Marhaiiai aad Dialribaliaa raaipBay bdniiRiilrBiiaR 
laalallaliaa Saraian fiaatral MarabaalB FiRaacaa Taialian bdviLB Payrtll 
Inaaraaia laipBrliRB laparliap MaRalaclaiiai Saiaica* Daia Aaalyaia 
Apapulpi PaaaaiBlic lavaalaiBBl pniilallaa 
Pradacta LaiapiaaBRd Sarairad Oflica Raaiala 
All IgaipaiaBl lallara Bacriiai al ^aiaicai 
CalcHlaliap Machiaai liaanLial RBaaiiBaiaals 
Elacirical LawpaiiaaiB luinbay Praiacia SiafI 
Air caadiliBRiNf aad llBlii|Biaiiaa RalliapIlBEb Traiaiag faiiaaidiNi 
lalaMnaiiNHaaiiar Cpaipaiaai Cambnar Oarahha Paraaaaal SarviEaa 
Daia Piacawini laaipiaaM b PiauBiaa lipiipiaaM inaladiai Niriap Elriap 
CaaiBiaa lapifBi AHMaaiaia PiamiBaa Madnal laa«a liaaBlIiai 

Hardwaia Ligaara Praapa IraaBi liatha Iniaianca Dialrihaliaa 

TiMlan Fwiiliran Salaly Iqaipaiaal aad Aavainaiaai Aalhaiily 

Warhahap Plaai byiiaaia Indutlnal aad liaiata Saparaiaiaa al 

b ladaifiial Taali AiriEDllaralChaankBli liaaapail riaiiacliai 

ladaarnal Pracaaaaa haryieiaa FiRiliiia* Facaaaiaia Lac al aad Ovaraaaa 
Caaaiiurliaa FailhMayiaplndaBiriBlMiaiBpaBd Paicbaaiai Waiabaaalai 


Gaihiia Raaaiaad Ollai 
ShipBwaar Pralatiiaa 
b IndaRiiiily Saraii.aa 
Airfraiibi Laiga Naadliai 
lail'idiap paraDBBl 
alfacta Laalana baifiiat 


RapraBaataliaa Rapana 
CiaaiAuaiBRiadaiisa Craw 


RPirailaiBai Viclaalliaa 
Madiaal CaaaBhailaaa 
Laanaaairaiiaaa Laadiap 
DiaLbaifiap Earwardiai 
Craw Payrall Ouaraaiiaa 
DiyOacbiai aadiaHCai|B 
laMiaaui MarahaaiiRi 
Ihanariap Apaala Blaraa 
Pilaiaia latlpraiian Tap 
Hub laabaiiai laaaranea 
CarpaRaablap Halaiiap 
All Rail and Baa HaabiRi 
Aqaaia l A T A Salaa 
Apaala raai Raakiaii 
Halal BLcaaiiBBdatiBa 
Ollicaa la Ainpapara Siba 
Raala I atapar Pan Ralaap 
Naanp Kachiap Raaalaa 
Rail Dahia Malasca 
laadakaa Raala liaappaaa 
Mala Hlapbala Ipab Hiaaai 
Ta «a b Raala Balail Aadil 
IbaiB aia say aaiPicaa 
yaa rauld paaaibly aaad 
ihal yau daa i aaa liaiad 


Guthries have been in S E Asia for 152 years We've 
learned quite a bit in that time And an awful lot of 
companies like yours are reaping the benefits of our 
experience When we say that Guthries can offer any kind 
of service, skill or expertise you could possibly need. 

It may sound like a pretty wild boast. But as you can 
see from the impressive list above it's true Guthries 
can provide a total service to anyone opening up in 
S E Asia The Guthrie Waugh Organisation is itself part of 
a network of subsidiary and associated companies operating throughout Europe, Australia and Africa, 
under the overall Direction uf the parent company - Guthrie & Co (UK) Ltd If you want to know 
more about what Guthries can do for your company, please contact any of the addresses below 



Guthrie ft Co. (U.K.) Ltd., bP/b4 Giiicci hut(.h Street, London EC3V OBD 

Guthrie Waugh Berhad. South Fast Asiiin Group Hoddciuarterb, Chirteied Bd'ik Clhirnburs, P O Box 000, ?4 Bdttery R ]. Sinq.jpore 
Guthrie Waugh (Management Services) Pte. Ltd , Chiirtv.ved fLink Chtimbers P C3 Box 900, 34 Bdttery Road. Sirig«iporf> 
Guthrie Boustead Shipping Agencies Sdn. Bhd., Marttime Buiidinq. P 0 Box 3050, Collyor Quay, Singapore 1 
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f QQnNANCIAI. TIMES 

f = - THE TIMES 3r= 

^00 

businessmen. 

191800 

115JOOO 

businessmen* 


rhc Daily Telegraph reaches more 
businessmen than do the other three 
British quality dailies. No matter what 
level of British businessman you v^ani to 
contact - trom junior manager to duel 
cxecutit e The Daily '1 elegraph is your 
answer 

Although its coverage is the highest 
Its cost IS not The Daily Telegraph has 
a lower cost per thousand for A class men, 
• which IS the category that includes top 
businessmen! than any other daily paper f 
Another point in favour of The Daily 
I'clcgraph is the proportion of 


businessmen who claim to read it 
thoroughly - 53 ",,, compared with 26 '',, 
with The 'I'lmes and 22 ",, with 'I'hc 
binancial Times Obviously, the more 
thorough the reading, the better 
undcistood IS the message 

So next time you want to advertise to 
the dccision-makcrs in Britain, 
remember who is No i with British 
businessmen 

(\tntacr Mr J neuholm, The Daily Telegraphy 
rSSy Sneer, London hC^P 4RL 
I elephone o r- 7 ^ ? 4242 


Britain’s leading quality daily. 

•iVii /\ii«iw«fif Matpiun Huunextman Survi'v 1*17* "^Nanonui Rjodtiship Survey July g9^0 —Junt I97J. 
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Harold and Vic: never a cross 
word again 


The day when strikes stopped all 
trains, closed some London schools and 
turned the .t^as pressure in many homes 
down even lower, was an>uably not the 
most piopitious moment for the Labour 
party to announce that it was holdirif^ 
hands more lovingly than ever with the 
trade unions. But that's the way it goes 
in Laboui politics . whenever the politi¬ 
cians iiave a bright idea you can bet 
your frozen increase that some union 
will come along and setew it up. Mi 
Wilson may not have been too happy, 
either, that iit was all happeumg the 
day before polhnq in the tlirec hy- 
elections (see page 13 ). 

Hut It was not tlie tram strike whicli 
kept the attendance low at M-r WjI- 
sonN and Mr Feather's joint press con¬ 
ference on Wednesday afternoon to 
announce the final “ great coiTipa<'t ” on 
economic jjolicv between the Labour 
party and the Trades Union Congress. 
Mr Wilson, in refutation of the evil 
rumour that the document prove^i that 
<the Labour partv bad sui rendered its 
soul to the TUC, claimed tliat the 
wliole policy had been laid out in his 
speech to the Labour party's annual 
conference last autumn before the 
talks with the TUC had even begun 
Of course, that begged .the question 
whether Mr Wilson ever make.s any 
speech which is likely to offend the 
most powerful barons m the TUC, but 
It did at least explain why the docu¬ 
ment seemed all too familiar. 

The launeh had its rnoine.Us. Mr 
Wdson confessed how seven years ago, 
against f>ur wishes," the Labour 
government under Mr Wilson had to 
impose a prices and wages freeze ; that 
would never happen again. The next 
Labour government would introduce 
strict control over prices, thank you 
Mr Heath for setting up the 
machinery ”) subsidise food, control 
rents, profits and what have you, but 


It would categorically never reinipose 
statutory wage controls. Sumo Laboui 
politicians—and trade iitiicm leadcis-' 
think that nevei might jjrove to bo 
only a few montlis longer than a week 
m politics, especially as the iimoiis 
have not given c\en a smgli- ]>n)mise 
that they vvill aLtiially rmpixse any form 
of voluntar\' wage restraint on them¬ 
selves 

Mr Feather said well, the unions 
would fill the wheel.s, you know', and 
probably leionsiituto the (ollettive 
baigaming committee, that sort of 
thing. Of course, .the 'FUC w-ould not 
impose on anyone (except, piesumahK, 
the next Labou'- government) , it was 
more a matter of almospheie tlian 
inachinery. I'he atrnosfjherc that Mr 
Feather w'ds creating at this point was 
decidedly foggy, as i-t was in doubt 
intended to be. 

But there really would not be aii\ 
great diffii ulties-' altliough ii.ituialK it 
would all depend on tlic specific e< on- 
omic circumstances—between j>ai.i\ 
and unions, for had Mr Wilson not 
pist said that the Lalnuir p.irtx and 



WUson: wag9s b 0 $t l&H 9lone 


the were the same sort of people 
(anisideimg the little di sag 1 cements 
the last Laboui governmen.i had with 
the unions on such things as income'^ 
polifv and stiikes someone must have 
changed in the rncaniinie. (furiously, 
iieithei Mr Wilson 1101 Mi Featlier 
w'as anxious to ip\e the iinpiession 
that it was himself who liad • aiic* in 
that rthev were jiroiialils liotli verv 
light 

Anii-discrimination _ 

Committee points 

The House of Lords select committee 
on Its Aiiti-Discniiiination Bill has 
ceased public hearings and is nuw 
wrt'stling with its report, which should 
he produced bv Easter ; the House of 
Cloimnoiis select coininittee ordered at 
the end of -the second leading of its 
paiallel hill has not yet begun work. 
Tt will have a hard low' to lux*, and 
It IS to be ho]>ed that U doc^ not work 
to the deadline suggested, in the 
ludicrous euphoria that greeted the 
second reading, Iiy Mi l)ou''las Hough¬ 
ton, MF, who deinaode-d (foveiiunent 
assuiaiues that it would rejiort hack bv 
March 3Is! 

Fc»t a selri i (oirirnitree, the Lords' 
lia** worked w'llii leniaikahle vigour 
and inteUigeiue : llie ('oiiinioiis should 
lhe:ef«ne b« able it* star! with a coii- 
sideiabK aiin oded IijH If certainly 
needed amending ()ne of the most 
ohvious abslll(]ltIe^ of the bill is that at 
one point it j>M‘sciibed exactly the kind 
of disc I imiii.iLion that it was supposed 
■to be outl.iwiivj, by demanding that 
half the anti-disrrimiriation board 
should be c omposed of women. In 
othei words, if a vacancy ot'curred that 
bi ought llic proportion below; 30 )>pr 
c'cnt, a man would be ineligible simply 
on the grounds of his sex. Fhat is ihe 
sort of illogicality that brings inam- 
festo-stylc legislation into iidicule 
Indeed, it is evidence of the quc3ta 
approacii to the sexes that the bill is 
against m principle. 

But theie is a good deal of double¬ 
think about (juntas. Statistics that show 
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whai tinv pni(|W)rlions of women there 
arc in various professitjns and hif^h- 
pracle jolis have been put forward as 
rasl-iron evidence of discrimination, 
which of course they are not : though 
one of the simplest wa\s *10 tackle dis¬ 
crimination in tlie Touiid mav he to 
persuade emj)h>vers to aim for a hipj’liei 
quota ot women 111 certain jobs. But 
this soit of ciusade has (»nly an indirect 
connection widi anti-discriinination 
lepislatiori, which concentrates on the 
individunl (iiiid still less to do with the 
jA|ual Pay Ai t) 'the hill's supporters 
would aru;ue tint it is a necessary 
preamble , that employers will only 
lake |)o^iti\e ^teps to eiicoiiraGfe the 
pronifftLinii of women to pnivide them¬ 
selves with a lespec table defence 
a«*ainst any chaioe of disriiminatHiii. 
'I he cyrmal nin^lit add that far from 
outlawing disc rimmatioii, it will 
inccelv mean positive disci imination 
in f.uour of .1 few fortiniale women. 

"I he liir|[fei cjuestioii loi the (^^om- 
inons selcc i committee is the matter 
of exc.lusions It now begins to seem 
that the (lovenirnciil has let slip the 
oj)pnrtiinit\ of takinu; ovei the le.i»is- 
lation itsc'lf, so that the hill may 
stniq.^le thToui^h with only a few larpe 
evceptions I'lie ilet.iils of particular 
cKeiiiptioii.s will havi' to be woikcd out 
aftei'wiiids. 'fills IS a jiily, because tlie 
imjKict of such a l>ill is inevitably dis- 
toitrd if the details of its application 
die uiuleai iSo, too, at the monienl, 
is the streie’^lh of its powers of enforcc*- 
menl) Some of the necessary e\clu' 
slims aie perfi'ctl\ obvious (not to say 
essential ailificial insemination 
donors, for e\.ainide) ; 111 others the 
apjKMianie i»f disc mnination can be 
avoided, if it is leal-ly worth the 
trouble, by redefining the cpialifications 
to exclude virtually all w'onien (b\ 
weiL*ht-hftin'jr ability, for exami»lel 
Others need serious discussion about 
the basic physical diflercnces that the 
Clcmimons debates have gaily ignored 
I to ext hide women from jolis in con¬ 
tact with toxic metals that might 
damage their reproductive systems, for 
example, or to decide whether pre- 
nKMistnial tension made them periodic 
bad iisks in some ]obs—though that 
should iierhaps be balanced against the 
typicalK male vulncrajbility to 
coronarv disease) Others are genuinely 
a mattei of puldic acceptabilitv— 
lavatory attendants must be excluded, 
for example and, on transatlantic 
experience, seme shop assistants. 

The large cxclu.sions likely to be 
enshrined in the bill will ecjually be 
at least partly determined by conve¬ 
nience* The education thicket is too 


dense to be penetrated by such a mea¬ 
sure. It would also l)e sensible to 
exclude domestic service. Religion, 
tocj, must be excluded and so must the 
armed forces, the police and the prison 
services. But there still remains a prob¬ 
lem about the bill’s insistence on “like 
conditions of employment,” which 
could militate against women, particu¬ 
larly those with children, for whom 
geneioiis employers have made excep¬ 
tional airangemeiits. 

Counter-Illation Bill _ 

Counter attacks 

Despite Its setbacks during the com¬ 
mittee stage of the ('ounter Inflatuiii 
Bill, the (ioveniment w'on its way with 
the greatest of ease during the bill's 
rejjort stage in the Commons on Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday But although the 
(rovernmeiifs ma]firities were sub¬ 
stantial—largely because so many 
Labour MPs were stomping away at 
the by-election.s—a number of minis¬ 
ters had a pretty painful time at the 
hands of their own backbenchers 

It w'as all strangely reminiscent of 
those carefree fai ofT days when it was 
Ml Iain Macleod w'ho led the attack 
on the rlien Labour government’s prices 
and incomes policy and was cheered 
on by such Labour backbench critics 
as Mr Eric lleficr and Mr Stanley 
Orme Now it was Sir Ceoffrey Howe, 
the Minister for Trade and Consumer 
Affairs, who was discovering that it 
IS more pleasurable to make speeches 
from the ojiposition side of the IIou.se 
than the I’leasury bench, and not quite 
such fun to heai the Opposition sup¬ 
ported by one’s own backbenchers ^uch 
as Mr John Bilfeii—an exceptionally 
dangerous parlianientary jierfonnei— 
and Ml Nicholas Ridley. Mr Biffen 
went through with his attempt to get 
the life of the legislation reduced from 
three years to one, which he had suc¬ 
ceeded in doing in committee. Despite 
the aid t)f Mr Powell, however, he 
failed. 

Just as when Labour was in office, 
the Government’s backbenchers wore 
expressions ranging from unease to 
weary truculence. And some statistics 
of the debate indicate fairly clearly 
the troubles that beset ministers defend¬ 
ing the hastily devised details of a 
statutory prices and incomes policy. 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, who was introduc¬ 
ing a new clause empowering the 
(irovernment to restrict insurance pre¬ 
miums, was forced to give way on 14 
occasions to critical points—nine times 
from MPs on his own side of the 


House. It would have been all too easy 
to fall victim to a sudden sui^ge of 
irntation, and turn on the critics. 
Instead, Sir Geoffrey was quiet, cour¬ 
teous and reasonable ; an almost text- 
bcK>k example of how to cope with a 
tiresome parliamentary situation. 

Labour MPs, of course, enjoyed it 
all immensely. They nodded gravely 
as the minister’s own backbench 
opponents made their points ; it will, 
for instance, be some little time before 
a member of Lloyd’s, such as Mr 
Nicholas Edwards, the Tory MP foi 
Pembroke, earns quite such warm¬ 
hearted approval from the Labour 
benches. But it was largely a sham 
fight, because although Labour would 
veiy much like to have cau.sed another 
Government defeat, it could hardly 
oppose a firoposal to limit insurance 
premiums. So after a neat little feline 
performance from Mr Walden, the 
Government got its clause, and Sir 
Geoffrey, no doubt w'lth some grati¬ 
tude, was able to slip out of the 
chamber. 

His place in the firing line w'as taken 
by Mr Paul Channon, the Minister for 
Housing and Construction, who had 
to cope with another group of anxious 
Tories, this time from London, led by 
Mr Christopher Tugendhat, who were 
anxious to protect some unregulated 
tenant.'* from rent increa.scs of between 
100 and 200 per cent which might, one 
gathered, have to lie paid as soon as 
the freeze ended. The Lalxiur jiarty 
remained silent, in the hope of stimu¬ 
lating a good party icvolt, but Mr 
Channon destioyed any chance of this 
bv promising to see if a helpful amend¬ 
ment could he brought in during the 
bill’s committee stage in the House of 
Lords Mr I'ugcndhat withdrew his 
new clause, and the CJovernment whips 
breathed more easily 
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Whatever nationality your opposite 
numbers are, the simultaneous translation service 
in the Hdtel PLM SAINT JACQUES can make the 
connection and forward your message. 


welcome 
to pans 

A few minutes from Orly and Montparnasse, 
the PLM SAINT JACQUES offers you: 

• 10 air-conditioned rooms for seminars, 
conferences, lectures and banquets 

- from 35 to 1,500 people — equipped with 
the latest audio-visual equipment, 

• Exhibition halls opening on to hanging gardens; 

• An office department and printing plant; 

• A bank, a travel and car-rental agency: 

• 812 bedrooms with television and private bar; 
• 4 restaurants; 

• Smart shops, a cinema and 
hairdressing salon; and finally, connections with 
Orly every 10 minutes 

The PLM SAINT JACQUES, not Just a hotel: 
but the favoured meeting place for Europeans. 


... able to make 
profitable use... 

Applications arc invited from lively, 
go-ahead companies seeking a 
position offering unlimited scope 
for advancement. 

Kingston upon Hull, a major 
manufacturing and commercial city 
and one of Britain’s leading seaports, 
requires additional enterprises to 
strengthen its already comprehensive 
range of industrial activity. 

This is an opportunity which should 
appeal particularly to companies 
able to make profitable use of 
first-class sites, an adaptable 
work-force and fully developed 
supporting services, together with 
modern port facilities providing 
easy access to E.E.C. markets. 

Fringe benefits include ideal living 
conditions in an attractive, 
unspoiled environment. 

Businessmen wishing to become 
established in an acknowledged 
principal future growth area of the 
United Kingdom are invited to contact: 

Ian R. Holden, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
City and County of Kingston upon Hull, 
Guildhall, Kingston upon Hulk 
Yorkshire, HUl 2AA 



SAINT JACQUES 

PARIS 

“Banquet and Congresa" Department 
17, boulevard Saint Jacques 75014 PARIS 
Tel :<p1) 588.88.80 
Telex: 27740 
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Teachers 

London life 

Lundrm ])fironl‘. of loui.irkable aNluU'- 
iicss may uMlist-d lliat sonic 

childrcMi's srhoiils ha\» l>ccii c.loscd this 
week iicilhei h\ cjn i ots m>i In i*ciifial 
iiuiuslii.i1 ait.nil a^airi^t tlic Ciovcin- 
inentV jinlus hut h\ a tcaclicis’ 

strike aLMin^t .1 ]>io1)lem of ('oiicern 
only to trailin' llirir laHidoji allow- 
aiK (' liut tliis (lis|>iile has undouhtedlv 
hern swanipriJ in the I'nicial distuji- 
tioii, and the niihtant tcadieis did 
lliew hrsi to him the distiiirtion by 
jirrs'inr, tin e\f‘iulive of then union, 
iirisun r>sfujl\ hut rowdiK, for i*ciier.il 
.letioii atMinst the (ioveriiincnt's policy 
at then s])e(ial lalK at (Central Hall, 
Westniin'ln, on I'licsdav eveiuni;'. 

The St like, vs hull went on until 
Thiirsclay and adected «ihout 100,000 
iliilfiren, vsas ori'aiiiised hy the hii;i»esi 
teaiheis' oi*>anisation, the National 
Union of ’^I'cailieis 'I lie disionient 
j^oes haik to the te.irheis' contriii|)- 
tnoiis leieitinii ol the ofh‘r of a Li^i 
iiK ivase 111 tlie Uondoii allow.iiict* m.ide 
hastily to heat tin* her/i' on \o\eniher 
'{rd last yr.iT iiaisiri* it from Lnd to 
41 r; 5) rills v\as aiiepied In teach<*is 
in eollrors of rduialion v\hi» have 
iheieloie hern -leiriMn*' it since the 
heiviniiiiu* ol Novenihei, hut lejerled 
In schoolteai hris, who ssete theiefoir 
not oiiK clohhried In the lier/i* hut 
-the innnrdiati laiisr ot the stnke 
told that any nuir.ise ni tlir Tondon 
allowanir n 11 now have to lome out 
of the oloh.il sijin dim aie allowed 
undr? ihr ( nnriiiJiu nl's ^t.^^I• two 

I lie Irai hiM'.' Londun allowaiur is 
undouhtedlv low fui ninri 1 •mdoii 
teaiheis, m partunlar, it lonipaif' 
\ri\ initav our/'hlv w'lth tin* allowaiui 
for liVil siM'vaiits hill the traihris .irr 
ihrnnf'l'r» paitK to hlaini', hn insni- 
intj that, unlike the 1 i\ il snvue, tlirir 
^hlUIld hi* oiiK one allowaiur loi all 
KMiheis in thr (iiealri Lotidon .lira, 
i.ithri lli.in two tiers, 'pMni; a limhrr 
i.itr IcT iiMihris in irntTal London 
Mhi«i>ls Ihr 1 on London I'aliitalion 
\'illiorit\ a. .1 dir oLilrt London 
hiiioiiL’ln, ni dii‘ negotiations that 
diai»ri‘d lilt Ki't \rai, wnr prepaied 
to ollri till .lll••\\alll( of Ljoo: hut 
the (lovrninmii, ilthouL'h thr most 
poweiful was not thr oiil\ oj)|)(inerit 
of this -eiluiatii.n aiitlioiinr'. for the 
rint( of aieas aiound London wrie not 

Corrcrtion : riir pajir'- on itir lianiiniiisa- 
tifiii of piofrssinnal qualilii atiniis m laiiopi 
incfitiuncd in The Etnnomf^t last week was 
iHittMiii} hy thr \ii c^-CMiam I'llnrs' kloniriiilUr 
and not by the Umversitv Ciiants C'lin 
mitteiB. 


at all keen on such a sharp distinction 
hetween their ow'n and neit’hbourini; 
London schools. The final offer of a 
mere £15 was, believe it or not, 
actually a rather qenerous interpreta¬ 
tion of a methodology, worked out 
\eais ai(o hy the since defunct Trices 
and Incomes Hoard, which does take 
account of inffation in house prices. 

Jim of cf^urse ati increase in the Ix)n- 
dori allowance is not supposed to 
r^’fiect the increase in the cost of living 
in I.imdon hut the difTereiice between 
tins iiiciOcisc and the increase in the 
lost of living elsewhere in Britain— 
so that rising; house prices m the outer 
south-east work to decrease, rather 
than increase, the allowance. Arbitra¬ 
tors, w'hom the teachers do not at 
present want, would piuliahiv lake a 
more generous view ojF the proper size 
of the allowance, though their award 
would now obviously be held ii]) , but 
the system anyway amounts to pretty 
rough in|usLice. It is a fair nonsense 
to pay the same allowance to teachers 
who moved into tlicir houses 120 years 
ago and have paici i»ff the debt, and to 
vonng teacheis taking on a mortgage 
now' Direct Jielp w'llh house j)iirchase 
would make i.tlhei giT.itei sense 

Lora/ elections 

London survival 


'There are still si\ weeks to go before 
jiolling (lav lor the (rreater T-oiiclon 
Council, hut the parties are alreadv 
geaiing themselves up foi the hglit. 
The Tones have had si\ years in 
power at Camiitv ILdl and want to 
"t.iy there Labour has never reallv 
forgiven itself for the Immihatioii it 
suHeied at the 'J'ones' hands in jCjt)7 
VMio coiitnrls London's goypinnient is 
im|)oit.uit ni even it a inajoiitv 

• it I oiidiiners do iioi think m> Hut the 
national poliLnal i oiiMderations are 
iinjioit.nn, too 'I his year, in 
pailirulai, rhe rCMiits in London on 
Vpii! ijlh will I seasonally adjusted) 
he taken as .1 better indicator of a 
general election result than recent hv- 
elettioiw, iMV.iiJse for the first time the 
CiLC IS heintr elected on the basis of 
jiarliameidai v coii.stituenciies. 

When the (»LC replaced the old 
London County Council m iqh4, its 
constitucmt boroughs olcrted then 
c'ounciilois en bloc Iwo changes aif 
now involved. First, eight boroughs 
lose a seat, reducing the size of die 
fILCJ to 92 councillors , five of these 
losses aie in inner London, slightly 
I educing the proportion of members 
coming from die former LCC' area. 
Second, the switch to single-member 
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.seats has the effect of reducing the 
size of the winning party’s majority. 
For example, in 1964 Labour won 64 
seats to the Tories' j6 ; we estimate 
that on the new basis the figures would 
have been 34 . 38, reducing Lahour'^ 
inajoiitv from 28 to ib. Siinilarlv, 111 
the 'Tory years of icjb7 and 1970 then 
majorities would have come down 
from 84 to 38 in 1987 and from 30 ti> 
10 in 1970. llow'cver, the .sw'ing 
recjuired from 1970 for Labour to take 
control this year is exactly the same on 
both systems --3 j>er cent. 

Swing from 1970 


Sedts* 






Con 

Lab 

Under 

IS’/u 

to 

Labour 

29 

63 

Under 

10"' 

to 

Lat»oi*r 

41 

51 

Under 


to 

Labour 

45 

47 

Under 

4% 

to 

Labour 

4b 

46 

Under 

3*'., 

to 

Labour 

49 

43 

Under 

2"'n 

to 

Labour 

50 

42 

Under 

1 

to 

Labour 

51 

41 

No Swing 



51 

41 

Under 

r.. 

to 

Con 

52 

40 

Under 

2X 

to 

Con 

55 

37 

Under 

3"'. 

to 

Con 

56 

36 


*eMCluding any possible Uaeral gains 

The interest for MPs m aroused hy 
the fact that moie than a quarter of 
the marginal panJiamentaiv consti¬ 
tuencies affected bv redistribution lie 
in Creater London, We estimate (.see 
filial column of table on page 23) that 
the Tories would have won 31 of the 9a 
new constituencies m Aj)ril, 197O1 
against Labour's 41. All 41 returned 
Labour MPs in die June, 1970, general 
election, or clearly would have done 
so on the new boundaries. T^abour 
should at least hold all those seats this 
time, aJtiiough there could be a doubt 
about Sc^uthall because of anti¬ 
immigrant candidates. 

Any change in control of the GLC^ 
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If you’re there, we’re there. 

The American West’s oldest bank is an increasingly important part of the European 
business community. 

Through our offices in London (including our wholly-owned merchant bank, Wells 
Fargo Ltd.), our branch In Luxembourg and our new representative office in Frankfurt, we 
serve corporate customers throughout Western Europe. We undertake all types of mer¬ 
chant banking and conduct business in sterling and Eurocurrencies to meet the short, 
medium and long-term financial requirements of corporations and governments. We’re 
backed by 8 billion dollars in resources and 120 years of accumulated business know-how. 
When you need international banking service, remember: Wells Fargo is world-wide. 


WELLS FARGO BANK. N.A. 

Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31, 1972 
(In Thousands) 


Assets 


Cash and Due from Banks 

$1,031,884 

Deposits Placed by Overseas Offices 

532.651 

U S Treasury Securities 

356,067 

Federal Agency Securities 

333,624 

Obligations of States and Pol Sub 

675,088 

Other Securities 

87,626 

Funds Sold 

9.225 

Loans 

5,461,172 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

113,055 

Customers' Acceptance Liability 

46.872 

Other Assets 

277,407 

Total Assets 

$8,924,671 

Liabilities and Capital 


Demand Deposits 

$2,455,680 

Savings and Time Deposits 

4,958,770 

Funds Borrowed 

636,596 

Acceptances Outstanding 

46.872 

Other Liabilities 

252,754 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 

87,562 

4V2% Capital Notes due 1989 

50,000 

Capital Stork 

93,010 

Surplus 

260,665 

Undivided Profits . . 

82,762 

Total Liabilities and Capital 

. $8,924,671 



Wells Fargo Bank 

London: Wells Fargo Ltd , Winchester House, 80 London Wall; London EC2M 5N0, Telephone. 01-628-6481, Rep¬ 
resentative Office; Winchester House; 80 London Wall, London EC2M 5ND, Telephone: 01—588-3M5/6, Western 
American Bank (Europe) Ltd , 18 Finsbury Circus, London EC2M 5ND, Telephone 01--628-3000 • Luxembourg* Wells 
Fargo Bank, Luxembourg Branch; 22 rue Zithe, Luxembourg, Luxembourg, Telephone- 288-21 • Frankfurt: Frankfurt 
Representative Office; Bleidenstrasse 1 (2nd floor); 6 Frankfurt/Main 1. Germany; Telephone: 0611-2164247 

AUCKLAND • BANGKOK • DUCNO& AlAfS • BOGOTf • CARACAL • PUBAI - IRANKFUHI • MUNf. KUNC. • LIMA ■ lONDUN • LO*-} ANutlf'. • LUXEMBQURCi > MANAGUA • MANILA > MANI/ALLS 
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Will depend primarily on die consli- 
tuencies in the chairt of the lo seats 
that hold die balance. This is the 
^roup which we estimate tlic lories 
would have won in Apiil, 1970, with 
between 51% and <>f *^0 tiwo- 

partv vole. Labr>ur must be favourite 
to win most of them ^antl tlius control 
of the this year, for most of 

■them elected T.ahour MPs in June, 
1970 (or wf)ijl(l have done w>). Con- 
verseh, if Labour fails to win all or 
ahiK^s; all <.f diese 10 this time it will 
he a sii'iial to Mr Ifcatli that he could 
have won a general electum on April 
I'2 th 

The '1 en That Hold The Balance 
Cianidrn, Hampstead : Effrc tivcly the 
pnsdit Hampstead, oiue thought a safe 
(Innserv.mve si at hut voted Labour 111 
it^hh Conservative majority 111 1Q70 i?„ 

Ealing North: Ihe pre&iiit Laling North 
has bren highly marginal and is used to 
Tdounts , the 1970 Labour majority (06'',,) 
IS typiial Substantial boundary changes 
leave the cnnstitueniv marginal 
Circenwich, Woolwich West* 'Ihe present 
W'ooIwK h West, which is slightly altered, 
has shilled a bit to Labfiur over the past 
two deiades, 1970 Labour mainrity 14"., 
Havering, Hpminster : The new UpriiiiKSter 
lonipiises the more Tory part Clonser- 
vative marginal Ilnrmhurch together with 
the mull' Labour part of Labour marginal 
Ronifitrd, thus turning Rnmfoid into a 
lory seat and Hornchurch into a Labour 
one 'Ihe resulting mixture in Upminster 
IS certainly marginal, but with a strung 
Icii al Ratepayers' vote it is diffac ult to 
I all iilate whiih party would have taken 
the seat 111 1970 

Lambeth, Norwood : LfTectively the present 
Norwood, which has deailv shifted to 
Labour over the past two decades , 1970 
Labour majority 1 R"., 

Lewisham West: The present Lewisham 
West (1970 Tory majority a'’ii 1 loses 
a w'ard to Deptford but takes three from 
Labour-held Lewisham South The new 
seat would have bceii Labour at the past 
three general elections but would have 
hren Conservative in 19^9 
Merton, Mitcham and Morden: A bocin- 
daiv c oTiiniissioiiers' gift to the Labour 
party Comprising the nioie Labnui parts 
of the present Mitcham and Merton and 
the Morden c onstitueni les (both Cnrisei- 
valise since thur creation in 195a), the 
new seat would have been Labour at the 
past thiee geiu'ral elections, though prob¬ 
ably Tory 111 i<< i9 

Wandsworth, Battersea South : A misnamed 
c'onstitueni V containing rather more from 
the old Waiiclswoith duismns (Central, 
Clapharii and Putney) than from the old 
Battersea South All four were marginal 
seats and all but Clapharn showed a drift 
over the ycais towards Laboui 
Wandsworth, Putney: 'I'hf' present ron- 
stituericy loses one predoiiiniantlv Labour 
ward, its 19^0 Labour majority (2 6"o) 
is exactly wiped out by this change 
Westminster, Paddington. The new con¬ 
stituency (ombines the old Paddington 
North and Paddington South, in bcith of 
which there has been a c tear shift to 
Laboap asrer the years 
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The critical seats for a general elec¬ 
tion are shown in the chart of the 10 
"I'ory marginals. In the 1964 CJLCi 
election Labour would have certainlv 
won three, and jierhaps five of 
this group. In the 1970 general elec¬ 
tion all liad actual or probable Tory 
majorities, although the Tory share <if 
the two-party vote w^as, 01 would have 
been, under 55%. For Labour to carry 
any conviction as the prospective 
general election winner it must, there¬ 
fore, recapture -several of these seats 
in ithis year’s GLC. 

The Ten 'Fury Marginals 
Barnet, Hendon North : A st^rie^ of rninoi 
changes to the boundary of the present 
I niistituenry, of uncertain but small cfTect 
1970 Tory majority 8 b"„ 

Bexley, Bexlcyheath: The present Bexley 
constituency loses its largest and much the 
most 'lory ward 'I'he loss amounts to a 
reduction of about 6% in the 'Icjry 
majority, enough to have made the con¬ 
stituency just Labour in 1966 but only 
leaving a dent in the 1970 majority of 
15**“., 

Bromley, Chislehurst : The slightly more 
Labour half of the present C^hislehurst 
11970 Conservative majority by'\,) is 
joined wiih two distinctly lory wards from 
the present Bromley 

Ealing, Acton: A conihinatioii of the 
present Acton (1970 Labour majority 
3 much of Ealing South (1970 Tory 

majority 208'',,) and a bit of Ealing North 
(1970 Labour majority 06'',.) The new 
constituency would have clearly been Labour 
in 1966 and Tory in 1970 
Haringey, Hornsey : This once safe Tory 
constituency almost went Laboui in 1966. 
Boundaiies unchanged , 1970 Tory majority 
8.6 

Hillingdon, Uxbridge: The present consCi- 
tuenev (1970 Tory majority 7 6'*o, 1972 
by-election Tory majority 3%) loses a 
small, more Laboui, corner It is rare 
among Greater London marginals in having 
shifted to the light since 1950 
Hounslow, Brentford nnd Isleworth: Brent¬ 
ford and Chiswick (1970 Labour maiority 
I 8% ) IS combined with most of Heston 
and Isleworth (1970 Tory majority 19 %), 


including its more Tory part. On paper 
the new constituency would hasw been 
Conservative at every election since 1950, 
but with the remarkably low swing in 
Brentford and Chiswick in 1970 it may be 
less Conservative than this record suggests 
Kensington and Chelsea, Kensington: The 
present Kensington North (1970 Labour 
majority 136%) i.s combined with half of 
Kensington South (1970 Tory majority 
If turnout is the same over the 
whole constituency, the Tories should win , 
but Labour had a majority of votes cast 
in the 1971 borough elections because the 
turnout 111 the northern safe Labour wards 
was half as high again as in the southern 
sale Tory wards In a traditionally apathe¬ 
tic part of London, the Conservatives will 
have to alert their supporters from the old 
Ke,nhingtc>ii South to the fact that their 
vote matters for the first lime ever 
Redbridge, Ilford North: The loss of a 
Conservative ward plus the addition of a 
more Labour area from Chigwell makes 
this fairly safe Toiy seat (1970 Tory 
majority 163",.) marginal, it would have 
been Labour in ig6() but would probably 
have reniaiiied Tory in 1970 
Sutton, Carshalton; With three-fifths of 
this new 1 Diistituency coming from the 
present Caishalton (1970 Tory majority 
907",,) and the remainder constituting the 
ni'iie 'Tory part of the present Mitcham 
(1970 'loiv ma]OTity 107",,), it is not an 
obvious candidate for a list of 'I'ory mar¬ 
ginals. But at the 1971 borough elections 
the Conservative vote was astoundingly low 
at just undei 40",, of the two-party vote 
Two factors account for this a very strong 
Ratepayers' vote m the Beddingtnn and 
Walhngton aieas (ptobably mainly but not 
all Tory voteis nationally) , and the high 
turnout in the LCG housing estate of St 
Heliei St Helier South combined the 
second-highest luriiout of any ward in 
Greater London (61 with one of the 

most overwhelming Labour votes (93 3 "n) 
If either factor is present at the GLC 
elections, the new Carshalton will be less 
Conservative than its parliamentary record 
indicates ; if both are present, the result 
could be one of the least predictable 

Recent parliamentary by-election 
results make prediction hazardous. 
But if Labour could poll anywhere 
near its local election performance ctf 
the past two years it .should win com- 
fnitably. All but two (Acton and 
Hornsey) of the 10 Tory mai^inals had 
Labour majorities in the 1971 local 
elections, and the huge swings to 
Labour then in Croydon and Harrow 
suggest that two more seats in each 
borough cxnild go Labour now 
although they look safe enough on the 
April, 1970, figures. 

The Liberal impact is even more 
uncertain. Single-member seats could 
make it slightly easier for the Liberals 
to break the two-party monopoly of 
the GLC and tliey have serious hopes 
in three constituencies along the 
southern suburban edge of Greater 
London. But after the Sutton and 
Cheam by-eleclion it would be rash to 
predict either what will happen in 
these seats or even that the Liberals 
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cannot win others. Any Liberal vic¬ 
tories will, however, almost certaixily 
be at the Tories’ expense. 

The Three Liberal Hopes 
Bromley. Orpington: With only slight 
boundary < hanges compared with the 
present Orpington, the Liberals have for 
the first time a chance of taking at GLG 


level the constituency that Lord Avebury 
held for three elections befoie Kising it 
narrowly in 1970 But the 1971 borough 
elections indicated a slump in the Liberal 
vote The key is the Labour vote, resurgent 
in 1971 in the constituency’s one working* 
class ward 

Richmond: This is the only cnnstituem y 
in Greater London where the Liberals have 
made progress in local and parlianienlary 
elec tions over the past few years, largely 


owing to a vigorous candidate and local 
council leader, Mr Stanley Rundlc I he 
Liberal vote in May, i(j 7 i, was still only 
20 6 ", but 111 a local by-elcc tic»ri in January 
the Liberals won a waid where ihev liad 
run fourth in 1971 

Sutton and Gheani: The May, 11 ) 71 . Lihnal 
vote was a rneie 3 ",, but the liv-elei tinn 
poll of 33 6 '’,, would look piett> hollow 
if it Is not leflected in a Liberal CiLG 
gam here. 


Seats won and distribution of vote in 1970 


Borough 

New eonstitueiicy 

Actual 

% of 2-party 

Borough 

New constituency 

Actual 

% of 2-party 



result 

vote by new 



result 

vote by new 



by seata 

conatitueucica 



by seata 

constituencies 

Barking 

tBarking 

I 2lAb 

Ub71 Con 29 

Hounslow* 

Breniiord 6c Islcwoith 

j 3 (.on 

]on 60.1 .ab 40 


1 Dagenham 

Ub'’8 Con 22 


Fell ham 6r Heston 

Lab 53 Con 47 

Barnet 

Chipping Barnet 

1 

Con77i-ab23 

Islington 

(.cntral 

\ 

1 Jib 63 am 35 


Finchley 

7 4 Con 

(..on 74.1.ab 26 


North 

' 3 Lab 

Ijib62.C'j]n 38 


1 Hendon Nonh 

Con 63.Lab37 


South & Finsburv 


Lab 67 C.on 33 


1 Hendon South 

J 

Con 72 Lab 28 

Kensington & 

Chelsea 

I 3 Con 

c:oii 85 Lab 15 

Bexley 

Rexleyheath 

1 

Con 63 lab 37 

Chelsea^ 

Kensington 

(Ain 63 l.ab 37 


tErith & Crayford 

<Con 

Lab51.C'on49 

Kingston 

tKingston 

I 2 ('.on 

C.on 74 Lab 26 


Sidcup 

CU>n66Lab34 


['Surbiton 

Con 72 Lab 28 

Brent* 

East 

1 

Lab 53 Con 47 

Lambeth 

Central 

] 

Lab 58 ( on 42 


North 

7 4 C^on 

Con 7U lab 30 


[ Norwood 

1 3 C^oii 

(.011 53 Lab47 


South 

1 

lab 57 Con 43 


Streatham 

I 1 Ub 

CAin 66 L.ab 34 

Bromley 

Beckenham 

] 

Con 70 Lab 30 


Vauxhall 

J 

Lab 64 (^on 16 

Chislehurst 

r 4 C.on 

Conbl-Lab 39 

l.AWisham'*’ 

Dcpllord 

\ 

Ub59(,on41 


i Orpington 

Con,Lib 2nd 


East 

' 4 Lab 

Lab 54 Con 46 


Ravensboumc 

J 

Con 82.Lab 18 


West 


t:on53.Lab47 

Camden 

1 Hampstead 

\ 

(^on 56 Lab 44 

Merlon 

Mitcham & Morden 

I 2 Con 

Cun 52.Lab48 


fHolborn & S.P.S 

> 3 Lab 

Lab 57Con43 


Wimbledon 

Con 73 Lab 27 


tSt Pancras Nonh 

! 

lab 59 Con 41 

Newham 

North-East 

1 

Lab 56 Con 44 

Croydon 

1 C^cntral 

I 

Con 67 Lab 33 


tNorth-West 

; 3Ldb 

I jb 70 Ckm 30 

1 Nonh-East 

r 4 Con 

Con 70.Lab 30 


f South 


Ub 78 Con 22 


INonh-West 

Con 71.1.ab29 

Rcdbndge 

Ilford North 

1 

(j>n62Ijib38 


South 

J 

r.on,Lib 2nd 


[ Ilford South 

f 3 (.on 

(^on 64 l.ab 36 

Ealing* 

Acton 

1 

Con 61 lab 39 


1 Wanstead & WiNKltord 

’ 

c:oii 88 Lab 12 

Nonh 

> 4 Con 

Con 55 lab 45 

Richmond 

^’Richmond 

1 2 Con 

Con 70 Lab 30 


Southall 

I 

Lab 50 Con 50 


1 I wickenham 

C:on 72 l.ab 28 

Enfield 

['Edmonton 

1 

Lab51'Con49 

Southwark* 

Bennondsey 


Lab 77 (-on 23 


Nonh 

1 3Con 

Lab 53 .(^on 47 


t Dulwich 

/ 4 Lab 

Lab 52 ('on 48 


Southgate 

Con89.Labll 


Peckham 

) 

Lab 79 Con 21 

Greenwich 

*1 Greenwich 

1 

Lab 59*Con 41 

Sutton 

(^arshalton 

} 2 (.on 

l-oii 60 Lab 40 


tWoolwich East 

j 31>ab 

Lab 68 Con 32 


[ Sutton 

Con 80.1.ab 20 


fWoolwich West 

Con 51 lab 49 

'1 ower Hamlets 

Bethnal Green & Row 

} 2 Lab 

].dh86 (Jon 14 

Hackney 

1 Central 

1 

lab74Con26 


Stepney & Poplar 

Lab 90 Con 10 


tNonh & S N. 

>3l^b 

Lab 67 Con 33 

Waltham Forest 

Chingford 

i 

(.on 67 Lab 33 


South & Shoreditch 

I 

Lab 74.Con 26 


1 laryton 

, 3 C .011 

Lab 54 Con46 

Haimncrsmith* 

Fulham 

1 3Ub 

Lab 54 Con 46 


W^thaiiuilnw 


Lab 58 Con 42 


North 

Lab58:Con42 

Wandsworth 

Battersea North 

1 

i.ab 66:Con 34 

Hanngey 

1 Hornsey 

1 

Con 63 .Lab 37 


Battersea South 

f 4 l.ab 

Coil 53 Ijib47 

1 Tottenham 

^ 3 Con 

Lab 60 Con 40 


+Puincy 

C.on 54'Lab46 


tWood Green 

Lab54Con46 


'Looting 

J 

Lab54'Con46 

Harrow 

tCentral 

1 

Con65.Lab35 

Westminster* 

*[ City of Ixindon 6r South 

\ 

Con 72 Lab 28 


1£ast 

>3 Con 

CA)n64Lab36 


Paddington 

J 4 (;<)n 

Con 57 Lab 43 


1Wcst 

1 

Con80Lab20 


tSt Marylcbone 

1 

C-on 73 l.ab 27 

Havenng 

Hornchurch 

1 

Lab 53.Con47 





Romford 

) 3Con 

1 

Con66.Lab34 





Hillingdon 

Upminster 

I Hayes & Harlington 

Con 56:Lab44 
Lab56:Con44 


Total seats 

Con 65 
Lab 35 

Con 51 
Lah^ 


tRuislip Nonhwood 

f 3 Con 

1 

a>n78:Lab22 




tUxbndgc 

Con63:Lab37 


Majority 

30 

10 


Notes: The table shows the thirty-two lanidon 
boroughs, broken down into the nmety-two new 
constituenaes, none of which cross borough 
boundaries. The aght boroughs which lose a seat 
are marked with an asterisk ('i'). 

Fofty^two of the new constituencies are either 
exactly or laigely the same as present parlia¬ 
mentary constituencies; they are marked with a 
dagger (t). In a few cases there is a name change: 


Newham North-West is West Ham North, City 
of London and Westminster South is Cities of 
London and Westminster; most of Newham 
South IS West Ham South, and in a most con- 
fusiqg change, almost all of existing Croydon 
South becomes Croydon Central (the new Croy¬ 
don South being mainly formed out of East 
Surrey). 

Estimated results for the new constituencies are 


given in terms of shares of the two-party vote m 
1970 (except for two Liberal second places). 
These estimates are based on the disinbution 
of the borough's total vote in the borough elec¬ 
tions and, in a few cases, m parliamentary 
elecuons. The method is reliable to within about 
although the estimates are more approxi¬ 
mate in Havering, Newham and Sutton, where 
there are strong local Ratepayer votes. 





Haipoon for defense. 


Harpoon is the compact, 
all-weather anti-ship 
missile for launch from 
ships of all bi/cs, sea- 
patrol aircraft, and sub¬ 
marine?. Scheduled for 
fiti<t-Imc “Service vviih 
the U.S Navy, Harpoon 
delivers its warhead at 


over-the-honzon ranges. 

It is easy to operate, easy 
to maintain ana is com¬ 
patible with existing 
launcher and fire control 
systems used by many 
Free lAforld fleets. Harpoon 
can also be delivered with 
its own canister launcher 


for installation on any 
vessel with available deck 
space. 

Harpoon is backed by 
the world-wide logistic 
support capabilities of the 
U.S. Navy and McDonnell 
Douglas. y 
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International Report 


The map of France's mind 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

On your left the Cominuiiist and 
Socialist parties, arms tontativel> 
atound each other's waist and a 
of unfelt confidence taped firmly on 
their faces. In the middle, a kind of 
pu&h-nie->pu]l-you pantomime horse 
labelled the Reform Movement, its two 
halves none too firmly sewn together. 
In the right-hand corner, a formless 
huddle enveloped in a tattered, 
patched, murky but still serviceable 
dressing gown with some new lettering 
hastilv tacked on the back. the three 
ruling parties plus, of couise, the 
referee. 

Or, if \ou prefer your politics dead 
solemn, gods one side, giants the other 
and trolls in the middle. 

And, although the average French¬ 
man doesn't curientlv agree with ycai, 
perhafis you utk. light. This month’s 
voting IS, after all, tne first time suite 
1065, and arguabK since the popular 
front of 1936, that 'he has been offered 
a choice of genuine alternative.s— 
although not, perhaps, a genuine 
choice referee Pompidou is seeing to 


that, and it is one reason for a certain 
public boredom evident in the.se past 
few weeks. Who and w'hat are these 
gods and giants And where do they 
get then siipp(>rt ^ 

A look at the map .shows one basic 
distinction more marked than in 
Britain geography. 'Hie strength of the 
luling parties lies in a broad .swathe 
acro.ss northern France, witfi high 
points in the west and cast, and, of 
course, iii Pans proper, wlierc in iqfiB 
the electoral system gave the gaiillists 
less than half the vote hut every one 
of the 31 scats. 'I’hc industrial far 
north aiouncl lalli' predictably pto- 
vides a heavy vote for both C^un- 
rnunists and SncialisLs. But not .so the 
working-class suburbs around Pans 
here, it is the Ciommunists alone who, 
until now, liave iiicked up the opposi¬ 
tion vote on any scale. Theie are 
signs, though, that the Socialists are 
catching up. If Sunday proves them 
right It could be a f.ict of niajoi iniijor- 
tance for thc-ii renascent party. 

As YOU e*) south, supf)ort for the 


ruling parties thins out. The Marseilles 
area is a bastion of both Communists 
and Socialists. 'I’he rural .south-west, 
despite tnanv defections iti 
remains relatively devoted to the 
So( lalist and Radical opposition. 7 ’fie 
leason.s he in history, partly that fif the 
second w'oilil war, partly a niucfi older 
cfiiarrel helweori deiicals and aiui- 
clcricals, partly even the ancient story' 
of the (oiuiuest of Languedoc by the 
remote kings ol Paris 

(vcogra]>hy apart, the Britisli 
psepliologist W'ould he less surprisc'd in 
Fiance tliaii he might eithei 

l)v the parties’ policies oi by tlie make¬ 
up of tlieii elceloiales. 'fhe ruling 
paitie.s, for iiistanc'e, .is c on.servative in 
policy :is the 'Jones, (l.iiiii, like them, 
to repiosenf the whole nation. 'I'his is 
untrue, hut not l)\ as rnuc h .'is you 
W'ould think. The uppei classes arc 
ovei-repiesentecJ in tJic'ir el<‘c torate. So 
too aie fanners' 17 per cent of it, 
according to if*cent ofiiiiioii jiolls, as 
against 12 per cent 111 the nation at 
large. Urban woikeis aie not markedly 
under-rejireseriteci 124 per cent as 
against 32 nal.oriw'ide). The ruling 
parties get riearlv as many working- 
class voters as the (lorninuiii.sts do. 

I’be three p:irtic*s, huddled for this 
election under the device of the ITnion 
of Rejiiihlii .ms of Progress, are not 
easily di'^tiiiginsliahle in tc‘nns c^f their 
support, since then candidates do not 
iKiriiiail\ fipp«)sc c*atii other. The 
smallest, the C fiilie oi Uemorracy and 
Progiess, haiciv c ouii^. due of many 
fiagincMits of tlie once powerful centre, 
it 1^ a small parlj.'inientarv group with 
no signific .Lilt iin.ige 01 infra.structure 
outside 'The Indepeiiclent Republicans 
also lack an infrastructure, hut have 
a jjowerful image, that of their leader, 
the finance rniiiistei, Valery Ciiscard 
d’Estaing. llis followers are diverse, 
from the interior mini.stei, Raymond 
Marcelhn, a notorious toughie, to the 
party’s general secretary, Michel Ponia- 
towski, who spend.s his time needling 
the gaullists and complaining about 
attacks on civil liberties. The 
group could perhaps he called 
the party of intelligent 
business. 
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'Hie gaullists, tlie Union for the 
Defence of the Republic, in contra.st, 
are a real party, witli a mass inenilwr- 
ship claimedly around aoo.ooo, diat 
lias survived the deatli of its hero with 
lemaikable ease It, it any of the 
tliree, corresponds to Hrilam's 'Fory 
party. It has the same hioad apjieal, 
and covers an e\eii hroadei selection 
of opinions at die to]> It has its knights 
of the shires, siuli as the aiistocrut 
elected last time in furthest Fimstcre 
by hh ]»ei (ent of the vote , a youth 
nirnenieiit reinarkablv hke the Youiig; 
Tones even a general secretary whose 
iinhiidled exaggeration vividl\ recalls 
Qiimtm Hogg. And, above all, hke 
the Tones, it has an acute interest in 
j lower. 

I'he Reformists in the centie would 
not astonish anyone familiar w'lth 
Hritain's Taheral party, minus its left 
wing 'Fo compare them to a panto¬ 
mime horse is not unkindly meant, 
although much of France means it 
uiikiiiciiy when it is thinking of M. 
Jean-Jaccjiies Servaii-Sriirciber’s end 
of the beast. 'Flie (oinpafison is w'lth 
the stage aninial's general h\cl mess, 
lack of reverence and teiidencv to come 
apart at the seams. 

Two veiv djflerc'jit grou[is wTiit into 
the niake-u)) of the Refoiin Movement 

How 

they're elected 

'Fhc new Fririch iiiitional .is*-( mhly 
will have 4(^0 niemhers, 17 of dieni 
from French teirit<3ries overseas, 
elected for a hve-ycar niiii Vouiig is 
in single-member constitiK iicii s, whosi 
eleciorales range horn at) nou to 
150,000 Rural anas are .sigriiticantly 
over-rcjii esentecl 

The ballot is in two rounds .Anv 
candidate getting an absolute irifijoritv 
111 the fust round, on March 4th, \ m 11 
be at onri‘ elected Thi.s may happen 
in some 75 consiiluericies All the 
Others will vote again on March iith 
No e.iiicJidate may stand in this 
second rouini unless he ha.s stood 111 
the hi SI and goi the hacking of at least 
m per cent of ihe electorate, not just 
of those soting Below ihat threshohl 
he is rliininated J'aiii above it, many 
candidates will withdraw voluiiiarily 
At least four-lift hs of the lights on 
March iith will be two-corm led Tii 
this round, the fTont-ruiiner is eleited, 
absolute majority or not 

Each elected member has a suftplvant^ 
a atand-111, automatically elected with 
him, to take his jdace if, for iiistarin, 
he'becomes a minister and theiefoie 
mdiyi|^c for parliamentary member¬ 
ship. 


15 months ago. M. Jean Lccanuet*s 
fnends arc jjrovinc*ia] survivors of the 
old Catholic centie. M. Servan- 
Schreiber's, although they bore the 
name of the old Radical party, are 
e.ssentially new. tyfiically, young 
executives attracted by his ideas of a 
modern, efficient and humane capita- 
Ihsm, and of a devolution of power 
from the overwhelming Pans bureau- 
ri acv. Fhe merger has been hard : for 
M. Lecaiiuel the enemy is, emphati¬ 
cally, on the left ; for M. Servan- 
Schreilici it is the gaullisl powers that 
be. 'Foday M. Lecanuel seems better 
to reflect tfie mood of the movement 

'Ihe real break with anything visible 
in Hntain comes with the united left. 
'Fhc SuLialist fiartv w'as reborn from 
the ashes of the Left Federation of 
if)b7, w'hich crunihlcd 111 iqbH and 
went u[) in smoke with M. Gaston 
Dcllcrre's jjiliful attempt on the presi¬ 
dency in 1913^. 'Fhe new party was 
created in 1971, die leadership going 
to M. Fran^(»is Mitterrand, the man 
who foued de (laulle into a second 
liallot in the presidential election of 
19(15. IJj.s aim was, fiist, to build u]) 
the party as a party and tlien, but only 
then, to form an alhanie with the 
organised and disciplined Communists 

Although the Socialists today have 
the start of a serious organisation 
among the industrial working clas.s, ithe 
result IS .still far from Hritain’s Labour 
party. Imagine Mr Wilson deprived by 
the Ckimmuriist party of much of his 
working-cla.ss support, and by a far- 
left Unibed Socialist party of his 
a(.adeniics and students, and you have 
M. Mitterrand. 

Uis Socialists are linked for this 
elec tion with the mini^nty of left- 
le.iiiing Radicals who broke away from 
M. Servan-Sthreiher, a small group 
hut elcctorallv valuable in the soutli- 
west. 'Fhe result, described as the 
ITnion oi the Socialist and Democratic 
Left, can claim—astonishingly, given 
the jirogranirnc it is standing on—to 
represent Fiance as a whole better 
than any other party: the composition 
of Its electorate is remarkably close, 
by class criteria, to that of the nation. 

I’he programme is that agreed 
upon with the Communist party. Of 
this party, alas, there is little new' 
to report. Its electors are essentially 
wliat and where you would expect; the 
urban working class, although the 
minute support that opinion polks 
attribute to it among the farm com¬ 
munity seems too small to be believ¬ 
able. Its leaders are what you would 
expect too, despite their vigorous 
efforts to put on a new face. Public 


dissent within the party remains as 
cximmon as snowdrops in August. And 
altfiough it is nonsen.se to compare 
Paris with Prague, and although M. 
Georges Marchais, improbably in 
office, would probably be obliged to 
keep the promises of liberty he has 
made, one cannot feel he would do 
it cheerfully. The tongue, as Euripides 
wrote, has sworn, but the heart has 
not. 

To right and left, of course, there 
arc the fringes—notably the Unified 
Socialists, memorable, if nothing else, 
for their high intelligence quotient and 
their remarkable support among the 
young. And where will all these 
personages be on Monday morning ^ 
Any guide to Sunday's voting is hound 
to be crude, since so much depends on 
w'bat happens in the week before the 
.second round on March iitli. I'he 
best one can say is this. 11 the entire 
left, including the llnified Socialists, 
.scores eight per cent more than the 
majority—say, 46 to M. Pompidou 

will be just beginning to worry. If the 
gap IS 10 jjercentage |>()ints, his friends 
will he 111 panic. .Anything Ic.ss than 
eight, and they can turn over and go 
to sleep again. Wednesday's opinion 
jkjIIs made the score 45 to ;^7 

The left's platform, 
with cracks _ 

'Fhc programme the Union of the Left 
is oflenng to France's voters in this 
election had to he a compromise, and 
at some points the paper covering the 
gap fietweeri the Coinmunisls and the 
Socialists IS transparent. 'Fhe joint 
programme contains .six main pro¬ 
posals 

I. I'he immediate nationalisation of 
hanking, insurance, pharmaceuticals 
and the arms industry, and of majoi 
companies in chemicals and electron¬ 
ics. Nine companies are specifically 
named for full nationalisation, includ¬ 
ing Dassault, Honeywell Bull, Pecdiuiev 
and FFT-France, and four others for 
majority state shareholding. The 
technique of state shareholding will 
be used in steel, oil and air and 
.sea transport. There will be an “ equit¬ 
able solution ” to the problem of 
compensation, with preference for small 
and medium-sized shareholdings. 

a. Lower taxes for the “ working 
population,” higher ones for com¬ 
panies ; abolition of Vat on basic 
necessities ” 

3. An immediate halt to nuclear 
testing and the construction of the 
nuclear striking force ; and the con- 
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version of the nuclear arms industry, 
over a set period, to non-military 
activities. Conscription will be halved 
to six months, and the present “ ten¬ 
dency towards a professional army 
will be abandoned. 

4. A declaration by the new govern¬ 
ment in favour ot the simultaneous 
dissolution of the north Atlantic treaty 
and the Warsaw pact ; there will be 
no reintegration ol France into Nato, 
and “ the problems ” arising from the 
fact that France still belongs to the 
Atlantic alliance, although not to the 
Nato organisation, will be .solved in 
the light of the government’s desire 
to “ put the country on the road to 
independence of any jiohtical-militarv 
block." 

5. Participation in the construction 
of the European community witli a 
view to “ liberating it from the domi¬ 
nation of big capital,” while preserv¬ 
ing the governinenl's “'liberty of 
action ” to carry out its programme. 

6. A system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation for future parhamentaiy 
elections, the reduction of the presi¬ 
dent’s term of office from seven years 
to five, and a reduction of the presi¬ 
dent’s powers 

The difference between the C-om- 
munists and the Socialists shows up 
markedly, however, in the details of 
what tliev say about the common 
market. The Socialist.s say they are 
pleased by the enlargement of the 
community to include Britain, and 
welcome any extension of the com¬ 
munity's powers and responsibilities. 
The Communists say that Britain’s 
entry increases the “ harmful aspects ” 
of the common market, and that this 
organisation of “ cosmopolitan trusts ” 
provides no real answer to the needs 
of international co-operation. 

Ireland _ 

I'm glad you 
suggested that 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

An outstanding feature of the closing 
stages of the Irish election campaign 
was the evident fact that the two allied 
opposition parties, Fine Gael and 
Labo ur, although given very little time 
to prepare a joint strategy, had clearly 
picked the right issues and tactics. 
Instead of trying to compete with Mr 
Lynch’s long dominant Fianna F&il 
party in making Northern Ireland and 
law and order die main planks of Aeir 
electoral platform, the two coalition 
allies chose to fight on a programme of 
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Cosgrave picked the right issues 


social and fiscal reform, promising to 
remove Vat from food items, to 
increase welfare payments, and to 
reduce local rates gradually by trans¬ 
ferring health and housing subsidy 
charges to central taxation. 

At almost the last minute, Fianna 
Fail was obliged to adopt virtually the 
whole of the coalition’s reform pro¬ 
gramme and even to try to outbid 
the opposition in these respects. 'I'he 
blame for having mLsjudged the mood 
of the electors was laid at the door 
of the finance minister, Mr George 
Colley, who was also Fianna Fail’s 
director of elections. In both his posts 
he had succeeded his former arch-rival, 
Mr Charles liaughey, who was dis¬ 
missed in May, 1970, in connection 
with the arms smuggling allegations 
of that time. Mr Lynch may now be 
sorely tempted to bring the resourceful 
Mr Haughey back into the party’s 
inner councils. 

Another con.spicuuus feature of the 
campaign was that the idea C‘f a 
coalition government was more widely 
accepted than ever before. Fianna 
Fail uttered stern warnings about the 
inherent divisions in any coalition 
arrangement, but the general public’s 
reaction showed that it was nor greatly 
impressed by these warnings. And Mr 
Lynch’s main electoral advantage, his 
personal credibility, was severely 
damaged by his last-minute attempt to 
steal the coalition’s clothes. 

Neither side was very forthcoming 
about the problem of finding the 
money to pay for these election 
promises. Fianna F&il had originally 
attacked the coalition package as pie- 
in-the-sky extravagance which would 
absorb not only the £3om saving on 
farm support subsidies to be recouped 
from the EEC but also an additional 
£6om that would have to come from 
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taxation. But when it put forward its 
own plan to abolish rates on all private 
hou.sing (at an annual cost of £35m), 
and to increase welfarr payments in 
almost exactly the same wav as the 
coalition had prcj]rosed (cost, il^orii), 
Fianna Fail remained reticent about 
the source of the extia revenue 
required. It took refuge behind the 
tradition that budget secict.s are nf>i 
prematurely disclosed. 

At least .some of the mone\ should 
not be verv difficult to find. Although 
Mr Colley has been silent on the 
matter, the ext hequei returns may 
show a healthy surplus, perhaps a.s 
much as £ir,ni or C'jni 11. A 5 per 
cent growth rate in the whole economy 
IS predicted for 197*^ (as against about 
per cent m iq72), and plentiful tax 
money, particulailv since the smooth 
introduction of \'at in November, will 
help to offset cl lowei revenue from 
rales The hal.ince (<>uld he met by 
additional taxes on dunk, jjetiul and 
luxury^ consumei items Oespiie the 
challenge to Ivmic industry fioni the 
EEC, the econoinv is hasicdlly sound. 

I'lie electora^^c seemed to grasp the 
fact that Mi Liam C-osgiave, the Fine 
(xael leader, as head of a coalition 
government, v\r)ukl follow the same 
line as Mr Lvucli on Nortliexri Ireland. 
What has caused growing disquiet in 
Dublin IS the fear that the forthcoming 
British w'liKe papei will pav less 
attention to the “Jii^h dimension” 
of the Northern Ireland constitution 
cjiiestion than hast vear's green paper 
had suggested. Indeed, the main 
reason whv Mi lAiich went to the 
country' WMs that he wanted to gain 
a deal parliaineniary majority in rase 
reactions to the white paper threatened 
the stability of the republic At this 
time, the Dublin government's only 
real aim is to sec me an open door 
towards Irish uiiit^ m the long term— 
provided that the new Biiiish fc»rmula 
satishcs moderate Catholic opinion in 
Northern Ireland, and does not stir 
up violent reactions that might spread 
across the border. 

Britain and Germany _ 

A plan, please, Ted 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

One central question was bound to 
dominate Herr Brandt’s talks with Mr 
Heath when the British Prime Minister 
visited Bonn on Thursdav and Friday 
money. What the Germans wanted to 
know is when the pound would stop 
floatmg They are still smarting from 
Continued on page 32 
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avolutionciry (Iricncid device of 


Hewlett-Packard’s astonishing HP-80 can 
answer in seconds problems you now figure 
laboriously with tables or slide-rule—or wait for 
a computer. Bond yields and prices, compound 
interest, mortgage payment and analysis, rate of 
return,accrued interest, discounted notes, true 
equivalent annual yield, annual percentage rate 
conversions, trend lines, mean and standard 
deviation—HP-80 is pre-programmed to solve 
these and many more financial and business 
problems. Plus simple arithmetic. And—it has a 
built-in 200-year calendar! 

Simple, logical operation 

So logical is the keyboard,you'll beat home with 
it in minutes. Just feed in known factors, working 
from left to right. Then press the key representing 
the unknown value and up comes the answer. 

As accurately as you wish. HP-80 rounds off its 
answers to your specif ication—up to six places 
of decimals And it comes with a quick reference 
guide, taking you key-by-key through common 
problems. 

Accurate to Ip in £1,000,000! 

If yours IS the kind of business where quick 
decisions are vital and every place of decimals 
means big mon^’, think how much you could 
save with an HP-W. Never again need you use 
time consuming tables and inaccurate inter¬ 
polation. And the HP-80 is accurate to Ip in 
£1,000,000—displaying answers to ten signifi¬ 
cant digits. You might well save its modest 
original cost in a single transaction. 


capabilities in precision electronics. Many major 
observatories maintain their time scales with 
Hewlett-Packard atomic clocks. Accurate to one 
second in 30,000years,these same instruments 
helped navigate the Apollo spacecraft to the 
moon. 

Now the HP-80 joins Hewlett-Packard’s large 
and growingfamily of high-technology calculators 
and computers, which includes the remarkable 
HP-35 scientific pocket calculator. It comes direct 
from Hewlett-Packard—with a yearls warranty 
and support from 172 sales and service centres 
in 65 countries. 

How to get the HP-80 quickly 

The cost of the remarkable HP-80 is only £190. 
We expect this announcement to set our 
telephones buzzing. So for more information 
quickly—return the coupon. We’ll then send you 
(without obligation) all the facts on the HP-80, 
together with details of how to get it on 10 days 
free trial and of an attractive discount for cash 
with order. Act now. Every day without the HP-80 
costs you money! 

r!h© 1 

Tc Hewlett-Packard, 

Dept OE, I 

224 Bath Road, 

Slough, Bucks SL14DS 

Please mail me, without obligation, full proof of the i 
HP-80!s time and money-saving potential. ' 

NAME _ _ 



Goes everywhere with you 

Wherever your business takes you,you can take 
the HP-80.To meetings.On business tnps-you 
can even use it in a car or aircraft. For the 9 oz., 
59i" X3Ji" HP-80 slips into your pocket and works 
on rechargeable batteries as well as ac mains. 


POSITION- . . .. 

COMPANY/INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS—. . _ 


Astronauts navigate by Hewlett-Packard I 

The development of the HP-80 was an almost j 

inevitable extension of Hewlett-Packard^ L 
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Carnival first, then Heath 


C.mtinued from page 2*1 

the February currency crisis, during 
which they spent millions of marks 
buying up dollars that were eventu¬ 
ally devalued What the chancellor 
was telling Mi ller«th was that there 
would he no revaluation uf the German 
mark this side of his dead body and 
that of his finance minister, Herr 
Helmut Schmidt 'rhis was awkward, 
because at that very moment market 
forces were making it likely that this 
resolution would soon have to be very 
dead indeed. 

Hen Urandt is haiping on the neces¬ 
sity for a European contingency plan 
to counter any further crisis This 
solution, proposed a couple of weeks 
ago in Pans by Herr Schmidt, would 
involve common market currencies 
floating against the dollar. The British 
I ejection of that pioposal, in condi¬ 
tions of rampant inflation and with the 
pound floating on its own, is under¬ 
stood in Bonn. But the dollars pouring 
into Frankfurt again on Thursday 
levived the subject. 

The currency crisis has left a bad 
taste in German mouths and some 
unflattering things arc being whispered 
about American financier 1 behaviour. 
But not too unflattering^ since talks are 
imminent about offset' costs for 
American troops in (Germany So Herr 
Brandt, good European that he is, 
wanted to tackle this problem head on 
with Mr Heath, whose first visit to 
Bonn this is since Britain’s entry into 
the common market. 

The British interest in the common 
xnaiilQt’s regional policy finds a sym- 
paAetic ear in Bonn for the very' good 
reaion that Herr Brandt is anxious, 


for internal political reasons, to change 
the image uf the common market. The 
left wing of the Social Democrats tends 
to describe it, Moscow-style, as a club 
of capitalists, intent on making money, 
administered by a clique of bureaucrats 
in Brussels who are interested in their 
own survival and nothing else. 

Together the west German and 
British leaders face a very simple ques¬ 
tion . what is the European Eainomic 
Community ? Is it simply a tarifl wall, 
plus a fannex s’ benevolent society, 01 
can political life be breathed into it ? 
The German view is that it can be 
brought to life, and that the first step 
should be an agreement on common 
measuies to counter currency specula¬ 
tion. Then the Germans would dearly 
like to give the British something This 
is likely to be in the area of social 
policy ”—as the Germans like to 
describe regional jiolicy. But apart from 
noting that they are conscious of the 
need to make the European community 
mean something to the British people, 
the Geixnans are not letting on what 
It might be. 

Suggestions that the Heath visit may 
lead to a Bonn-London axis in the 
common market, a concept much loved 
by those British with a memory of 
French obstructionism, are greeted here 
with such (unofficial) remarks as, Ask 
that question to Christopher Soames,” 
or “ Wait until the results of the French 
elections ” The Germans want a tighter 
Europe. They are secure in their chan¬ 
cellor for the next four years. They 
want to be secure in their mark. What 
they feared was that the meeting might 
be simply a tour around a rather misty 
horizon. The talks may have pointed 
to the direction in which the common 
market should move. If they did not, 
they will have failed. 

Russia _ 

The lost ones 

Russia stands at the top of the world 
prison league, according to a prelim¬ 
inary rejxirt published in Brussels this 
week by a body calling itself the Inter¬ 
national Committee for the Defence 
of Human Rights in the Soviet Union. 
The report estimates that some 1.9m 
men and women, at least 10,000 of 
whom are political prisoners in the 
very strictest sense of the term, 
are confined in some 1,000 labour 
camps dotted all over the Soviet Union. 
Twen^ years ago, in March, 1953, at 
the time of Sulin’s death, Russia’s 
camp population stood at approxi¬ 
mately lam. But it is still an monBOus 


number, esped^Iy as it does not 
include the criminals in ordinary prisons 
or the luckless inmates of the psychi¬ 
atric prison-hospitals which hold some 
leading Russian dissenters. 

The disturbing thing that emerges 
from this rejxirt is that the numbei 
of prisoners is apparently growing and 
their conditions are getting worse. An 
increasing number of appeals from 
prisoners is reaching the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, the UN 
human rights commission, the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross and western 
church leaders. So far these api.»eals 
have evoked little or no response, des¬ 
pite a wealth of evidence from official 
Soviet sources, from underground 
publications and from defectors’ state¬ 
ments about the prisoners' plight. I'hc 
report’s authors complain, with some 
justification, that although a number of 
bodies in the west take an interest in 
prisoners in countries such as Greece 
or South Africa very few do the same 
with Russia. The Brussels CA)mmittee’s 
hojie is that this report, and the fuller 
one which is to follow it, will be used 
as evidence for Amnesty International’s 
forthcoming full-length study uf 
torture all over the world. Perhaps Mr 
Brezhnev’s prisoners need not lose all 
hope. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Fog over channel 

'Fhe incomplete amnesty which Presi¬ 
dent Svoboda announced last week 
fur (Czechoslovaks who have broken the 
law by leaving the country without 
permission will cause scarcely a ripple 
among the 80,000 Czechs and Slovaks 
who have come to live in the west since 
the communists took over in February, 
1948. There have been no fewer than 
SIX such amnesties already, with 
negligible effect. Moreover, the 
amnesty excludes “ grave offences 
against the state ” such as high treason, 
indiscipline, terrorism, sabotage, sub¬ 
version and espionage—a list which 
can be constiued to cover almost any¬ 
thing done by anybody not approved 
of by the authorities. If, as Prague 
radio hinted on Monday, the govern¬ 
ment hopes this amnesty will provoke 
serious divisions among the exiles in 
the we^t, it is likely to be disappointed. 
So why announce it ? 

The answer is probably that both 
the Soviet and C^choslovak govern¬ 
ments are worried by the unfavourable 
effects of the cuxitinued political dead¬ 
lock in Czechoslovakia. The Russians 
may have been most concerned about 
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tlie effect cm the French elections of 
Si passible comparison with C^zecho- 
slovakia. The celebrations in Prague of 
the 2')th anniversary of the 1948 coup 
must have landed ifie French Com¬ 
munists witli some undesirable 
memones. 'J'heie is also the possibility 
that cmhariassiiig c|ue.sti()ns might be 
asked about continuing internal 
repression 111 Czechoslovakia at the 
preparations foi a European sTcurit> 
conference in Helsinki, Something wa^ 
needed for both problems. 

but the amnesty, like the i eg line's 
agreement this week to the appoiiit- 
nient of four new Catholic bishops, 
also has a domestic motivation, and it is 
probably this that interests Mt Husak 
most. It niav be meant as a furthei 
signal to intellectuals, and the (Catholic 
church, that a concilidtory policy is 
undei way- a policy that seems to 
have Mosc()w\s full appioval. Mr 
Brezhnev said in I’rague last week that 
O,echos]ovakia had now entered the 
“ normal channel.” But other politi¬ 
cians in Czechoslovakra, such as 
the hardline Slovak leader, Mr 
fiilak, were still tiiundering against 
the illusion that exerything in Czecho¬ 
slovakia was normal. Whom should one 
believe^ 

Vutmm _ 

A long month's 
dying _ 

A month after the signing of the cease¬ 
fire agreement there .s still precious 
little evidence that eitlier South Viet- 
naiu’s arms or the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong have even thought 
of obeying it. I'he pattern of operations 
hy both sides has altered little in the 
past month. I'he communists’ aim 
remains the same—to win clear control 
over as many villages as possible, and 
to cut the main highways. l*lieir v^illage 
targets are those in officially govern¬ 
ment-controlled areas where they have 
already gained influence through the 
night-time visits of armed propaganda 
teams. The puzzling thing about these 
attacks is that they have been made by 
forces which are neither big nor well 
armed enough to withstand the 
government’.s counter-attacks 
The communists’ only chance of 
success lay in the hope that the govern¬ 
ment would sit back and do nothing in 
reply. But they must have known 
that PreRdent Thieu had no such 
thoughts. Nor is it by any means certain 
that the ■ unfortunate villagers whose 
houses are demolished in the fighting 



These communist prisoners, at least, were released 


as the government’s forces .seek to drive 
the communists out will automatically 
bl.iine It all on President 'linen 

I'he government’s niaiii aim has been 
tt» pen the com 111 ui lists in the areas 
tlicv solidly control, and keep them 
there. It has reacted strongly against 
suggestions by some villagers, anxious 
to jirevciu tliPir homes being razed, 
that a dividing line should run through 
their village. Where V'letcong flags have 
heen raised, governuienl forces have 
attacked Tlicre is also some evidence 
that government troops have not con¬ 
fined themselves to gaming control of 
contested area«:, hut have pushed into 
old X'ietcoiig ternlorv. 

In teiJiis of ground won or lost there 
has prohahiv been little spectacular 
change The government claims to have 
reopened both Highway i north of 
Qiiarig Ngai and Highway 14 between 
Pleiku and Kontum, which were rut 
after the ceasefire, and to have retained 
contiol of all the inhallnted regions it 
held before January 28th But the 
casualties suffered have been heavy. 
Between January 28th and February 
25th the South Vietnamese had lost 
1,600 men killed and 6,900 wounded, 
and at the mininiurn, on the official 
count, 120 civilians had been killed. 

One of the difficulties facing the 
Joint Mihtary Comniission, composed 
of representatives of the four com¬ 
batants, 111 getting down to its job of 
working out agreed ceasefire lines is 
the isolation of the communist dele¬ 
gates. There have been three major 
iiiciclents in which romrnuniiit delegates 
have been attacked by South Viet¬ 
namese crowds. Although the Joint 
Military Commission is halfway 
through its 60-day mission, its teams 


have got no fartlipr than the seven 
regional headc]uarters On Wednesday 
the C’aiiadiaii chaimian of the Inter¬ 
national CiOmniis.R(jn of Control and 
Supervi.sion harmed all helieo|}tci flights 
for its men aftci three helicopters had 
been attacked within 24 luiurs 

President 'ITiicu has added to the 
stiearn of accusations On February 
2*pd he alleged that the North Viet¬ 
namese were planning to .send into the 
south tlie families of the 'joo,otKi North 
V'ietnamcse trex^ps he says are in 
South Vietnam. (The xArner^icaiis esti¬ 
mate tfie nuintier a'- only aUiut half 
that) The intention, lie said, was to 
il.M>d the country with pro-commuiiist 
voters before an election can be held 
And on Mondav the Saigon govern¬ 
ment released JJh^)t^)graph^ showing 
three Sam-2 anti-anciafl mis.sile sites 
pul up around Khe Sanh in the ex¬ 
treme north-west of South \'ielnam 
The release of North and South 
X'letn.imese pri'ioner.s is hieiving up into 
a major issue heiween the Saigon and 
Hanoi governriierits The communists 
are already saying that Presicfent Thieu 
does not intend to release h‘is civilian 
detainees along with his North Viet¬ 
namese and Vietcong military prisoners, 
'rhe 3,000 or so civilians held by the 
Sa'igoii government include some of the 
communists' best cadres, and the Viet¬ 
cong are as keen to have them out in 
the field again as President Thieu is 
determined that they shall not be let 
loose. The government says that there 
can be no agreement on their release 
until the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong publish the names and where¬ 
abouts of the 48,OCX) civilians it claims 
they hold It also complains that the 
communists have given the names of 
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only 4,000 of the 30,000 South Viet¬ 
namese troops they hold prisoner 'I’he 
South Vietnamese say they liave pub- 
lislied the full list of their ub.ooo com¬ 
munist ])n&onens of war, of whoin 8,000 
have aheadv been released 


Middle East _ 

Keep it cool 


The Aial) le.njines, under the heavily 
restrairnii*' inHueiite of President Sadat, 
;ne under-ieartiii" to Israel’s ovci- 
reaction in shooting down that lahyan 
airlinei, thus killin.i* at least 106 of 
the 11 \ peojile on boaid. At least, this 
IS the contrast—^lietw'een Arabs 
earnestly bent on peace and Israelis 
wantonly destroyini; it—that Mr Sadat 
has been stnvini^ to cieate in a week of 
intensive, and so far successful, eflort 
to jjersuade his Libyan partner. Presi¬ 
dent Qaddafi, to say and do nothin, g;. 

But this low-key reaction, at ,c:ovcin- 
nient level, is iinlikeK to survive in 
Egypt if the Israelis aie correct 111 
helieving that Mrs (»olda Meir will 
return from her present visit to Wasli- 
ington with the promise of an nnm- 
lerrii])ted flow of American arms - 
partii'iilatly of Phantoms It is (*ven 
less likelv that Mr Sadat w'ould then 
be able to continue to hold (Colonel 
Qaddafi down. 'I'he strain that the past 
week has jint on Egvptiari-Libyan m’I.i- 
tions, already none ton happy at po|)u- 
lar levels, was shovsn up h\ the anti- 
Egyptian dc'Tnon'^lralions tliat followc'd 
the funeial of the “)“) Lihvan victims 
in Bengha/i 011 Monday 

The limiting factor is wh.it eitliei 
Eqvpt OT T.ih\a ran do It is simpler 
for both of tlieni, .lUhougli M'lf-liiirliii';, 
to relalijle ai^.imst the T'riited States 
as the provider of the tvvo Phantoms 
that intertepiecl tlie lost Boeini' laflicT 
tlian against the Israelis w'iio ordered 



their pilot to fire into its wing and 
so rorc:e its ciash. Colonel Qaddafi’s 
jetaliation could 'he against the Ameri¬ 
can oil companies in Libya . the argu¬ 
ment that this would hurt Libya more 
that 11 hurls the Ihiited States might 
be dismissed if one more straw is added 
to the young Libyan's repressed and 
impotent anger. The Egyptians, too, 
have American companies producing 
their oil, but it is exceedingly improb¬ 
able that Mr Sadat will clo anything 
to disturb that situation. The more 
likely sequence, if Mrs Meir gets, and 
lets it be known that she has got, a 
positive response to her 'request that 
regular American arms deliveries should 
continue after the present agreement 
runs out next year, is that the Egyp¬ 
tians will stop (lead the tentative nego¬ 
tiations that began when Mr Sadat s 
jiersonal eiisoy, Mr Hafez Ismail, 
vi.sitccl Prc'siderit Nixon last wc*ek 

This would be a loss Not that any- 
liiing IS being achieved bv the trail 
of Middle Eastern visitors to the White 
House lk>th the* Egyptians and the 
Israelis would seem to be restating 
positions that are well known and far 
apart , both side's are .'‘aying that it is 
up 10 the othei to make a move away 
fjojii these fixed petitions ; and the 
Americans, as iiiicJdle men (if that, 
contrary to Aral) suspicions, is really 
what they are), seem to be doing little 
more than eiiiit a generally encouraging 
hum But if anything, any tune, is to 
he settled, this 'routine is probably a 
necessary prelude If the Egyptians, 
for whatever reason, decide to ditch 
It, It may he montlis, and shooting 
inonth.s, before c'ven the prelude is 
aiiproached again 

'I'he Israelis claim, or maybe just 
hope, that when the Americans ahan- 
doned therr effoils to link the supply 
of arr^^ to I.srael with Israeli conres- 
^l()ll^ over a ]>eace move the\^ did so 
for good and all On the Egyptian 
side, the connection between arms 
supply and |>eace moves is ratlier more 
complicated. Ever since it was revealed 
to Mr Sadat that his decision last 
summer to ex])el Russia’s military 
advisers from Egvj)! was shrinking his 
military options without in any wav 
.swelling his political ones (llic west 
treated it as a happy bonus that 
rccjuired nothing in return), he lias lieen 
striving to re-establi.sh Egypt's relations 
with Russia. I'his would now seem ta 
have l)een done Mi Hafez Ismail’s 
visit to Moscow a few week.s a,go, fol¬ 
lowed tins week by tne visit of Mr 
Sadat’s war minister, General Ahmed 
Ismail, suggests that the Russians have 
Agreed to restore Egypt’s defensive 
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capacity, such as it is, to operational 
level. 

This, President Sadat argued, was a 
precondition to his exploration of 
America's Middle East “ initiative." 
The future of this initiative now largely 
depends, in Mr Ismail’s opinion, on 
whether the Americans sit at the head 
of the table or on one side of it. 


Sanctions against Rhodesia 

A report on how 
a colander works 


The United States is now, with 
Portugal and South Africa, among the 
Wiirld’s most obvious violators of the 
United Natioas' policy of sanctions 
against Rhodesia. Figures released in 
Washington last week show that 
America imported $i3.3ni worth of 
chrome, nickel and asbestos under a 
congressional amendment passed in 
1971 that allows America to import 
from Rhodesia certain materials con¬ 
sidered strategically necessary But the 
man in charge of America’s strategic 
stockpiles, Mr William Lawrence, has 
.said that the country now has a surplus 
of 2 2111 tons of chrome ore and that, 
in his view, imports of Rhodesian 
chrome are not necessary for America’s 
national security. 

Other countries do discreetly what 
the Americans have been doing openly 
The 'fifth report of the UN sanctions 
committee brings the scene up to date. 
With the cumniittec’s four previous 
rcpcfiis, iheie are now details of 138 
priina facie breaches of sanctions that 
have taken place between December, 
1968, and the end of 1972 Of these, 
127 were reported to the sanctions 
roirunittee by Britain. Many countries 
play their part in bringing their own 
nationals to heel, but the business of 
tracking down foreigners who are 
flouting the UN’.s mandatory directive.s 
is left almost entirely to Britain, just 
as it was largely left to Britain to 
enforce the anti-slavery laws in the first 
part of the nineteenth century. 

or the 138 notifications listed, only 
a handful led to prosecutions. Not all 
suspected breaches turn out to genuine. 
For instance, there was a .shipload of 
tobacco imported to Switzerland in 1969 
through a Mozambique port, which 
British intelligence at first thought 
came from Rhodesia but in fact came 
from Zambia. And when Britain draws 
attention to a probable breach it refers 
usually to a certain ship, sailing at a 
certain time ; this ship may he owned 
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Kibedi defending Amin when the criticism was just beginning 


by a firm in one country, be registered 
in another and be unloading its cargo 
at half a dozen different ports between 
Rotterdam and Singapore ; even dien 
it is possible that a consignment is 
•re-exported and sent on to another 
country. When, therefore, Britain 
" suggests that the committee . . . may 
wish to ask the Secretary-General ” to 
bring a report to the attention of a 
certain government, it is not necessarily 
claiming that a breach of sanctions 
has occurred, merely that there is 
enough evidence to warrant investiga¬ 
tion. 

Seldom does the investigation amount 
to much. There are three countries 
whose attention is most frequently 
drawn to suspected breaches. West 
Germany heads 'the league with 30 or 
more notes from the UN Secrctarv- 
Oeneral , Holland is runner-up with at 
least 26 ; and Japan is not fai behind 
with about 20. There is then a gap 
before Greece (12 or more), Switzer¬ 
land (11 or iiiore) and France, Italy and 
Belgium (8 or 9 each) are reached 
Countries with many .ship registrations 
—such as Panama (at least 10) and 
Liberia (at least 6)—arc ahead of Iran 
and Spain (5 each), leaving a host of 
ones, twos and threes ranging from 
Russia to the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

Their responses to the notes from the 
UN vary in form, but not in effect. 
7 'he more diplomatic countries pay hp 
service to the nicetie.s, say they have 
made some inquiiie.s, scrutinised bills 
of lading and .^o on, only to find 
that there was “ no evidence of the 
shipments originating in Southern 
Rhodesia.'’ Other countries pass the 
buck. Others either do not reply at 
all or repeat, parrot-fashion, that they 
do not trade with the illegal regime in 
Salisbury. Only very occasionally—as 
with a shipload of maize imported by 
Egypt (“ erroneously ”) which was con¬ 
fiscated by the Egyptian govermnent 
in September—does the notification of 
a suspected breach lead to action. 

Nearly all the reports concern 
Rhodesian exports, since these are less 
difficult to identify than imports which, 
because they must pass through 
Mozambique or South Africa, can 
always be described as destined for 
these countries. Much of Rhodesia’s 
chrome, tobacco and asbestos can be 
distinguished by its quality from similar 
commodities from other countries. Yet 
although there have been 37 notifica¬ 
tions about chrome and 10 reports 
about tobacco, there is no mention of 
adiestos, undoubtedly one of Rhodesia’s 
main exports. 


Uganda 

Holiday time 

FROM OUR UGANDA CORRESPONDENT 

Never a man foi half-mea.sures. Presi¬ 
dent Amin this week reacted to 
rumours of a cri.sis of conscience in 
his cabinet by jiacking off all his 
ministers on a month’s enforred leave. 
“ They must go whether they like it 
or not," he .said, "‘a human being is 
a human being, and like a car, he 
needs refuelling and fresh an " While 
they are away, their permanent .secre¬ 
taries will assume full ministerial 
powers. 

Although most ministers will no 
doubt be pleased to get out of the 
limelight for a few weeks’ rest, none 
of them can be comjdetely sure he 
will be asked to come back. Shortly 
before General Ainin ordered them to 
go on leave, he .said that he would 
soon form “a completely new govern¬ 
ment ’’ after the resignation last 
week of his education ministei, Mr 
Edward Rugumayo, and speculation 
about the position of his foreign 
minister and brother-in-law, Mr 
Wanume Kibedi. It was Mr Kibedi's 
admission to Nairobi hospital, alleg¬ 
edly suffering from general exhaustion 
as a result of overwork, that provided 
him with the excuse to rusticate the 
rest of the cabinet. 

President Amin’s real intentions 
remain obscure. It may be that, having 
successfully reorganised his power base 
within the army, he now wants to get 
rid of ministers with whom he is out 
of sympathy. These could include the 
one army officer in the cabinet, Lt- 
Colonel Andura Obitre-Gama, who is 
sometimes seen as General Amin's 
successor. But it is equally likely that 


the move was primarily designed to 
halt .speculation alxuit po.s.sible cabinet 
defections and, at the .same lime, allow 
any rnirnsteis who are bent on leaving 
tf) do so disci eetlv 

Since Mr Kugumayo's defection, Mr 
Kibedi IS the only minister who has 
tikcn steps to jdace himself in a yiosi- 
tion where he could resign without 
endangering his faniily Mr Rugumayo 
left the cabinet after sending his 
children secretly to Kenya earlv la.st 
week * his motive, as his telegram of 
le.signation to Amin made clear, was 
disgust at the security methods being 
used to keep the regime in power Mr 
Ki})edi, if he eventually decides to 
re.sign, would probably do so as much 
from considerations of his own political 
future as on moral grounds 

It is very unlikely that any other 
ministers will resign ol their own accord 
—barring unexpected developments 
while they arc on leave Fl\en if they 
were to do so, it w'oiild have little 
cHect on General Amin’s position. With 
the exception of Golonel (Obitre-Gama, 
the caljinet is on the far periphery of 
real power 

Bangladesh 

Mujib tests his 
strong arm 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has already 
been re-elected to the national 
a.ssembly of Bangladesh. He was one 
of II candidates returned unopposed 
when nominations were closed for 
the general election next Wednesday. 
The opposition parties are pirotesting 
loudly that their own candidates were 
forcibly prevented from filing nomina¬ 
tion papers in at least 17 constituencies 
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incliKling the sheikh’s own two seats. 
But their protests about election viola¬ 
tions and violence are goin^ unheard 
Tliey will anyway be swept aside, 
so everyone believes, in the tide of an 
Awami League victory 

Sheikh Mu jib cuntiiiues to be his 
party’s greatest asset. The flagrant 
malpractices of his administration are 
blamed on otliers, and he still draws 
huge clieenng crowds wherever 
he goes This may be personality 
politics, but It is what the people of 
Bangladesh arc used to. For 30 years 
they have followed tlie party that had 
the most compellmg personality at its 
head ; in the 1970 elections it was 
Sheikh Mujib who pulled the Awami 
League along on his coat tails, and 
he IS expected to do it again. The only 
olhei for ref ul personality in sight is 
the veteran maoist, Maulana Bhashani, 
whose age (he is nearly 90) and reluc- 
tanre to take part in parliamentaiy po¬ 
litics make him an unlikely challenger. 

Food shortages and stiaring prices 
have provided the opposition parties 
with a splendid issue, but they have 
failed altogether to grasp it and to 
come up with an alternative pro¬ 
gramme, much less a united front No 
fewer than 14 jMrties aie contesting the 
election, mo.st of them to the left 
of the Awami League Maulana 
Bhashani’s United Action Committee 
brings together several religious groups 
(which cannot operate on their own 
because of a ban on so-called pro- 
Pakistan parties) as well as assorted 
maoLSts But their unity is tenuous. 

Only two opposition parties are ]mt- 
ting up a substantial number of candi¬ 
dates. The stronger of them is the 
JSD (National Socialist party, 111 the 
unfortunate English translation), a 
coalition between di.ssident ex-Awami 
League students led by Mr Abdur Rab 
and another faction headed by a hero 
of the independence struggle. Major 
Jalil. Mr Rab advocates “ scientific 


Sheikh Mujib has a double answer 
to his opponents. He has dropped some 
of the former Awami League legisla¬ 
tors in favour of younger men to mute 
charges of corruption and nepotism 
(although two-thirds of the party’s can¬ 
didates are members of the outgoing 
assembly) And he has given his bles¬ 
sing to a para-military youth league 
for a trial of strength on the streets. 

There have been several outbreaks 
of violence. Majoi Jalil was seriously 
wounded last weekend while address¬ 
ing election workers a few days after 
an Awami League candidate had been 
.shot dead. The worst incident was the 
recent attack on a workers’ barracks in 
Chittagong in which at least 12 people 
died, Awami League hooligans have 
been blamed for this assault as well as 
for an earlier one on the National 
Awami party headquarters. But some¬ 
how Sheikh Mujib has managed to 
turn even the violence to his credit. 
The Awami League may use strongaim 
methods, so the argument runs, Imt at 
least It promises strong government. 

India _ 

The prisoners 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

It looks as if a lot -of Indians are 
changing their minds about their 
90,000 Pakistani prisoners of war. 
Until recently only a few voices in 
the wilderness suggested that these 
men, who have been captives since 
the Bengal war of December, 1971, 
.sliould be released without the agree¬ 
ment of Bangladesh. But now politi¬ 
cians from left, right and Mrs Gandhi’s 
own ceiTtre have started urging the 
prime rnin'ister to let the Pakistanis go. 

Mr Indrajit Gupta, leader of the 
Gommunist party that is for both 


Moscow and Mrs Gandhi, told par¬ 
liament last week diat thase prisoners 
not accused of crimes should be 
repatriated after the election in 
Bangladesh on March 7th. Mr Piloo 
Mody, chairman of the conservative 
Swatantra party, demanded that 
India release all prisoners immediately 
and unilaterally. On Monday a back¬ 
bencher of the ruling party took every¬ 
one by surprise by asking Mrs Gandhi 
to hold early talks about the prisoners 
with Sheikh Mujib. On Tue^ay Mrs 
Gandhi insisted that it was ‘‘illogical 
and unrealistic ” to expect her to re¬ 
lease the prisoners without a go-ahead 
from Bangladesh. 

The Times of India reflected the 
changing inooil about prisoners in an 
editorial which suggested to Sheikh 
Mujih that “ all friends of Bangladesh 
abroad are opjxised to war crimes 
trials " and urged him to .sanction the 
release of the vast majority of prison¬ 
ers. The editorial also noted that 
deaths in the camps, where 46 prison- 
ei.s have been killed in the past 14 
months, are inevitable because the 
men are becoming more and more 
restive. 

For all Mrs Gandhi’s insistence that 
she cannot put pressure on the indepen¬ 
dent government of Bangladesh, 
India is expected to begin serious talks 
with Sheikh Mujib immediately after 
his country’s election next week. The 
aim will 1^ to find a formula which 
permits an exchange of Pakistani 
prisoners for the Bengalis stranded in 
Pakistan. Sheikh Mujib said on Tues¬ 
day that he is ready to trade the 
Pakistani civilians now in Indian 
custody (between 17,000 and 20,000) 
plus the Biharis in Bangladesh who 
have opted for Pakistan (up to 
500,000) for the Bengalis in Pakistan 
(the Red Cross says there are 200,000 


.sofialism,” by which he means revolu- 
tioiiaiy communism, and Major Jalil 
oppfjses what hr calls India’s exploita¬ 
tion of Bangladesh. They have a size¬ 
able student following and, more 
important, they also have firepower. 

'The JSD, onlv six months old, 
is showing lem-arkable vigour, but 
it is still expected to run a poor second. 
The third place will almost certainly 
be taken by the pro-Sovict National 
Awami party, led by Professor Muzaf- 
far Ahmed. This party, wliich rolla- 
bcyyted with the Awami League after 
iiiH^ndence, is still trying to live 
down its reputation as Sheikh Mujib’s 
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of them ; Sheikh Mujib says twice as 
many). “ This can be done even before 
Pakistan recognises Bangladesh/’ the 
sheikh declared. But his plan pointedly 
leaves out the 70,000 military prison¬ 
ers, who will presumably have to stay 
in Indian camps until Mr Bhutto 
recognises Dacca—or Mrs Gandhi 
changes her mind. 

Australia and Indmesta _ 

Hey, slow down 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Cxough Whitlam has had a rebufT in 
Indonesia, hut with luck Australia's 
relations with Indonesia have not been 
seriously damaged. The new Australian 
prime minister went to Jakarta last 
weekend convinced that xelations 
between his country and Indonesia 
were so good that if he put a new and 
radical proposal to President Suharto it 
would have a fair chance of success. 
He turned out to be wrong. 

The proposal stemmed from Mr 
Whitlam's belief that relations with 
China matter most in Australia's region, 
and that Australia can help to bring 
China into a genera] Asian settlement 
because of Australia's close links with 
Japan and the United States. He 
wanted the Indonesians to agree to a 
general Asian-Pacific regional organi¬ 
sation of a loose kind, which would 
include China. He found that 
Indonesian caution about China and 
about the role of the Chinese in south¬ 
east Asia led m his scheme being 
rejected. 

The Indonesians like being the big 
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fish in the Asean puddle, the five- 
country Association of South-East 
Asian Nations which they share with 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore and the 
Philippines. They do not want to be 
dwarfed by Japan and China in an 
inclusive Asian pool. They appiove of 
Australia as a friendly and benevolent 
neighbour, but do not see why it should 
decide how .\sian states should safe¬ 
guard their own positions as they under¬ 
stand them. 

Mr Whitlam's Labor party govern¬ 
ment has now run well ahead of the 
states which compose Ascan by agreeing 
to institute diplomatic relations witli 
both China and North Vietnam Its 
determination to withdraw Australian 
combat troops from Singapore is not 
as popular as it might have been a year 
or two ago The governments of 
Indonesia, Thailand and Malaysia 
regard these actions as picmaturc 
rather than wrong. They recognise that 
they must scion come to terms with 
China, and they are impressed by 
Japan’s energetic eJforts in that 
direction But they do not wish to move 
too far ahead of President Nixon, whose 
goodwill IS important to all of them. 

This was the attitude of Mr 
Whitlam's Liberal predecessor Mr 
Whitlam IS not denouncing the Ameri¬ 
can alliance, but he is trying to act as 
pacemaker witlini it His hope, presum- 
ablv, IS that the Asean countries will 
recognise what he is doing as forward- 
looking, not irresponsible, and that they 
will eventually applaud the lead he has 
given. 


JVew Zealand 

Try and goal 

FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

It is often said that rugby is New' Zeal¬ 
and’s established religion. The debate 
over this year's proposed tour by Soutii 
Africa's Springbok team is rather like 
an argument over freedom of worship 
It is the most passionate issue t(' have 
confronted the country for a very long 
time, and perhaps the only one capable 
of defeating Mr Kirk's Labour govern¬ 
ment at the next election. Now' Mr 
Kirk is hinting that a piece of delicate 
compromise may yet resolve it. 

The opposition to the tour has been 
based on objections to the all-w'hTte 
selection policy of the South Africans, 
and the po.ssibility that non-w'hite 
countries may boycott the 1974 Com- 
iDonwealth Games in Christchurch if 
the tour goes ahead. The New Zealand 
Rugby Union’s reply is that its sole 
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function is to promote rugby, not gel 
involved in politics: how the South 
Africans select their team is their own 
concern, and if olack African nations 
wish to hold the Commonweal ih 
games up to ransom that is not the 
Rugby Union's funeral 

Since M; Kirk has said emphatically 
that it is not in the country’s larger 
interests *' foi the tour to proceed, it 
IS hard lo .see how he can allow it 
to do so If the rugby jihansccs won’t 
call It oil, he must 'llie police have 
said they cannot guarantee order in 
the face of anti-tour pnitest groups. 
The army certainly will not be used. 
Yet Mr Kirk savs order will be main¬ 
tained 

At one time the anti-toui lobby 
seemed to have about 40 jier cent of 
public opinion on its side, but this 
percentage has diminished after recent 
open threats of civil disorder. Mr Kirk 
acknowledges that a growing majurity 
sufjjK)rts the tour South Africa's 
rughv chieftain, Mr Craven, says he 
will not cancel the tour But now Mr 
Kirk IS dropping hints ol developments 
which make him feel optimistic. 

These could be connected with 
increasing talk in South Africa about 
selection of a Springbok team, for the 
first time, on merit alone Such an 
e\ent would constitute a remarkable 
breakthrough in South African sports 
policy, and would largely dissipate the 
opposition to the tour in New Zealand. 
The next question w'ould be whether 
Mr Kirk’s technique for pulling com¬ 
promises out of the fire can work 
equally well when he sends a minister 
to Paris next month to talk to Picsi- 
dent Pompidou about French nuclear 
tests in the Pacific. 
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Trade negotiations begin 
at home 

Washington, DC 


The foreign payments difficulties of the 
United States ran be seen as conse¬ 
quences of the milationaiy financing of 
the Vietnam war in the 1960s, 
or they can he looked at in other wa>s 
How President Nixon really looks at 
them nobody knows, but his recent 
utterances mostly put the blame on 
unfair foreign barriers to American 
exports. The American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations blames the rise of 
multinational corporations, which, it 
maintains, take their capital and tlieir 
technology abroad in order to flood the 
American market with the prcxlucts of 
low-paid foreign labour. An appreci¬ 
able group in Congress blames the 
quixotic generosity of American import 
policy and demands higher tanfTs and 
more quotas. 

Amcjng the ec:onoinists and lawyers 
who specialise in the subject of foieigii 
trade, and who tend to favour 
lil>era1i.sation, the belief prevails that 
when President Nixon takes a tough 
national-interest line in his allusions to 
his coming foreign trade bill he is trying 
to lead the various protectionist, 
mercantilist and isolationist groups 
down the liberal path. Once armed 
witli powers, discretion and negotiating 
authority, the argument rum, he can 
set out on a Nixon round to reduce and 
remove trade barriers, foreign and 
American alike, and so the general 
material well-being will lie served. The 
facts are consistent with that 
belief : however, the .same observers 
also show some anxiety lest, 
by persistently misrepresenting the 
the causes of the trouble, the President 
may not be strengthening the forces 
he is supposedly preparing to outwit. 

On the day after the devaluation of 
the dollar last month the President 
arranged for a little conversation 
between himself and his Secretary of 


the Treasury, Mr Shull/, to be “ovei- 
heard ” by reporters. Spc^aking of “ the 
trade package," Mr Nixon said 

W( arc not talking abmil anoihri 
round of lowering tariff barriers 
that IS only one half, 1 siipposi', of the 
story Wc are talking about th( other 
.side a.s well We must gt> up as well as 
down That is the only way l(» g<-t «i 
fair deal and a fair shake fot Aniern'an 
products abroad In order to get 

a policy of freer trade, wr must always 
have in the background prouction 
When Mr Shult/, 01 the l-ndei 
Secretary of the 'IVeasiiry (Mr \'olc ker), 
or the director of the council on inter¬ 
national economic policy I Mi Pelei 
Flanigan) talk about the presuniablv 
forthcoming Nixon round they legu- 
larly speak of not merely a trade 
negotiation but “ a reform of the 
trading system." I'actically speaking the 
devaluation of the dollar and floating 
of the yen have been, hir them, a 
.surce.s.s, but they are awaie that they 
still face a vast pniblem of rearranging 
the world trading and monetary 
systems to suit tlie naticjiial interest of 
the United States. I'he efferts may be 
liberal in the end, but only if the new 
arrangements permit the decayed 
American trading and monetary situa¬ 
tion to be rectified 

'Fhc good news js that the Admini¬ 
stration does accept that an inter¬ 
national market condure.s to the general 
material good and that an international 
deficit is, therefore, better cured by an 
expansion of exports than by a redurt- 
tion of imports. Mr Peter Flanigan w'cnt 
a bit further in his evidence on Monday 
to Senator Ribicoff’s subojinmittee of 
the Senate Finance Committee, insist¬ 
ing that a policy of neducang imports 
would be bad in itself since it would 
invite retaliation, limit consumer choice 
and raise prices for the consumer. This 
is a more liberal position than some 
of Mr Nixon’s remarks imply. 
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A Little Raw Meat .Slinulcl Should Make 
lliin llappv " 


Fust and foremost, howevei, Mr 
Ni^^)n waii't'* Ills negotiating powers ; 
lie wants powei to raise barners to 
tiade as well as refinee them, but it is 
of coiii.se true that the u.se be eventually 
makc.s of the power will rlepencl in 
part, at least, on the recejition lii.^ 
negotiators get when they go out, next 
aulunin witli an\ luck, to meet their 
Kuropeaii and Jajjane.se negotiating 
partners. If he had snnjjly wanted 
emergency action to restrain imports 
without regiiril t»» the true economic 
cost he might have taken up the pro- 
po.sal made tliree times in tiie past 
fortnight by the chairnian ot the Ways 
and Means C'omniiltee of the House 
of Repre.sentatives, Representative 
Wilbiii Mills, for a general surcharge 
of iTj fjer cent on imports. Fhe President 
turned this dcjwri, explaining tlirough 
his various spokesmen that what he 
wants is not mandatory protectioriusni, 
but a degree of discretion that will 
enable him to negotiate from strength. 

A fair degree of .such discretion i.s 
in his hands already, but it consists 
of a collection of residues of various 
foreign trade measures from the past 
and the sum total, beside.s being untidy, 
is subject here and there to legal 
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chulletij^c. A somewhat cirrumsc nhrcJ 
power to gjvc quota or ollici leliel to 
iniiustries in distress survives from die 
trade expansion art of iq()'j imdei 
which the Kennedy rouncJ was 

conducted The powei lo impose the 
import Mirchart'e in iq^i was 

apparently a siirvix.il <if the tiailing 
w'lUi die eiieiHv *u t of iqi7, but 
noljfidy IS qiiiie sme of that, and the 
sure hat i^e was lifnd before its validitv 
wa<% tested I rade negotiatois want 
soniethinir hettei 

Mr Flanie.an, at Senator Riba oil's 
coiiirnittee heatinir tins week, almost 

proiiii'-ed tlie draft of tlie Admini¬ 
stration's tiade bill b\ Faster. In the 
meant inie there arc plenty iif 

iriduations of what may he m it, hut 
the tiarie specialists in doiijuress listen 
to these somewhat steptuallv, 
suspecting 1 rojan hotses and tiial 
halloons Traditionalh Ooiii'if's^ is 
cautious about dclegatiiiL* power over 
foreign trade to the Ppsident and 
W'hen It (nines to taiill’s die authority 
(»f (iongiess IS haul to dispute, sini e it 
IS to C'>on(',i(‘ss that the Clonstitiitioii 
awards the pocvei "to la> and < oiler t 
taxes, diiti(‘s, imjiost'^ .iiid »‘\i ises" 
Congress fa\e President Kcnned\ in 
i()h'j power to iiiise duties hy •'’)0 per 
cent or to lower them b "jO pei lent, 
thou>;h With xanoiis exceptions and b\ 
specifi(‘d grtidatioiis, 'Plus year, 
similarly, it will |jliire curbs on the 
tarill (h<tng(*s the President iiia\ rnakt 
It iiiav leijuiie him to suhimi any 
negotiatiHl dianges for a]>pio\al, 
although he would iiatinallv prc'fiM an 
act proMilinci for passage of the 
negotiated diatiges into l.iw pro\ uled 
that Congic'ss does not, within a 
specified tune liniit. (object. 

First Mr Nixon will want, as he has 
said, the Lu-neial praver to liiise tar ills 
or lowei them, w'ltliiri as hioad Inrnts 
as he can get A second fiowei that 
he wants was s|)clled out in November 
by Mi iShult/ in Ins memorandum to 
the (Jroiip of Twenty on reform of 
the international monetary .s\stem * 
if a countrv 'he did not mention 
Ja]).iij persistc'd in accumulating 
Mi»’pliises of foreign exclniige, the 
international (ommunitv night cJccide 
to impose t:ener.d import surcharges 
against that (oimirv's trade 'I'hirdly he 
will want Ins existnm power to 
impose a ternjiorarv imjxui surcharge 
in a balance-iif-|)avments eniergcncx 
leafHrmed. He will want to retain his 
present authority to retaliate against 
particular classe.s of imports or. an 
anti-dumping principle. Then he will 
want a “safeguard” clause permitting 
him to protect a particular industry 



thiealenrd b\ a sudden flood of imports, 
it iH^ccssarv by (juotas 'I’lic bill when 
11 comes max, and indeed should, 
iontain riioic* tlwin this fur instani e, a 
(oiigressional realhrmatioii of the 
iiegle(t('(l |)riiuiple of adjustment 
assistance tor uiicJertakings wipc'cJ out 
iind workpeople injuied in the w'ake 
of a liberal trade agreement would do 
no harm at all 

It is ])aril\ because of such 
lapruious (lisasteis that the j)rotc(- 
tiomst ])re‘^sine is as strong as it is 'The 
footweai industrx in New' England is 
an example When entire: trade union 
brandies are wiped out, it is not 
su[)iisiiig if the AFl-.-(ilO takes 
an unenlightened view of the 
geneial inateiiul good that may have 
ensued Bv and large the craft unions 
and some of the indiistnal unions have 
turned against fiee trade The AFT. 
CIO Itself has been warmly supporting 
the Kuike-H.utke hill, the ehief pro¬ 
ponent of which in tlie H()U.sc of 
Representatives, C'ongressman James 
Burke, comes from a part of 
Massac liijsetis with a depressed foot¬ 
wear industrx. 

The Burke-Hartke bill failed to get 
through the last C^oiigress but has been 
reintroduced in the present one and 
Representative Burke and Senator 
Hartke arc l)us\ rullectmg support The 
bill IS exactlv what President NiX'in 
does nor want. Instead of gixnng him 
discretion to negotiate, using the 
carrot-arid-stick principle which his 
people have been explaining to any 
congressional committee that would 
listen, It would impose quotas and place 
tiieir administration in the hands of a 
new agency composed of represen¬ 
tatives of industry, labour and the 


general jjublic—^independent, that is, of 
presidential control. 

A study by a Chicago economist, 
Mr Stephen Magee, published this 
week by the Brookings Institution, puts 
the cost of the quota provi'^ions of the 
Burke-Hartke bill in purchasing power 
lost to the American consumer at $130 
billion over ir, years 

I'his bill also accepts the trade 
union view that much of the trouble 
lies w'llh the multinational corporations. 
It would empower tlie President to 
prohibit the export of capital whencx’er 
this “would result m a net decrease in 
employment in the I Wilted States,” and 
would also restrict the export and 
licensing of American patents abroad 
At the ofiefiiiig this week of Senator 
Ribicofl's hearings on the niultiiiational 
corfioiations, Mr Flanigan contested 
the whole idea that the mteriiati(jn<xl 
movement of cujiital, teflinolog^' and 
inanagenuMit skills is had for the 
Ainerican economy His arguments 
xxTre impressive. Ins statistics rnoie so. 
But he was (|uestioiiirig what has conic 
to be a cherished tenet. 

Hard upon the dollar devaluation 
President Nixon sent Mi Shultz and the 
Sec reiary of State, Mr Rogers, to 
Florida where tlie executive council of 
the AFL-CiK^ w'as holding one ot its 
mtcTnniiable conferences in the winter 
Mirishiiie Next he went to Bal Harliour 
himself to be seen conferring with the 
assembled trade union leaders. While 
none of this missed its effect, and while 
Ml (leorge Means, the hc^ad of the 
AFL-CIO, and the federated trade 
unions have indeed an interest in 
keening on terms with a President who 
IS firmly entrenched foi nearly four 
years to come, the idea which was 
generated of a [lossible rompromi.se 
between the Administration’s bill and 
the Burke-Hartke bill is probably a 
chimera. If Mr Nixon wants to 
negotiate a trade a;id monetary settle¬ 
ment, as he docs, no set of mandatory 
trade restrictions, even if c|ualified and 
moderated as Senator Hartke and some 
of the other protectionist sponsors may 
be willing to accept that it might be, 
will help the American team in 
negotiation. 

Court steps back 

FROM A SPECIAL CORABSPONOeNn- IN 
WASHINGTON. DC 

Of all the momentous legal principles 
established in his i6 years as the Chief 
Justice, Mr Earl Warren conddered 
“one-man, one-vote” to be the most 
important. I'he effect of adopting this 
principle was that the courts, in inter¬ 
preting the Constitution, could direct 
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the state legislatures to arrange the 
distiicis of their members and those 
of members of Cifingrcss so that they 
were equal in population The vote'* of 
a rountrYinan and of a citv-dweller, for 
instance, were to have llie same 
weight no more, no less Anv deviation 
from inatiieniatical eijualitv would 
render the distnluiiion of seats invalid 
unless the state loiild jirovidc a cogent 
justification for it 

Xow' tlic court. Its Jine-iiy) altered 
vaid\ bv clealfi and Piesident Nixon, 
has clear 1\ m'j nailed to the states, in 
the fust case to reach it under tlie 
IC170 dcrennul census, that it is pre¬ 
pared to relax the “ one-man, one- 
vote ' standard, llv a division of hve to 
thrtx*, the Justices sustained a deviation 
of at least ir>4 per cent from the smal¬ 
lest to the laii'ost district in \'iiginia\ 
House of Delegates as within “ tolerable 
bunts.” The jilaii had been found to 
be ci'nstitutionallv in\«ihd bv a four- 
judge jianel in Rubmoml, Viigmia 
f)lhei lourts had disapjiioved plans 
foi the legislatures of (lonnccticut, 
low'a, 'Texas, Louisiana, Illinois, Kan¬ 
sas and Xhdiama that were even rlosei 
to mathematical eijualitv 

Slate legislatures will not fail to reafl 
tfie signal The “ one-man, one-vote ” 
lule has rover been popular with 
politicians 'I'hose wlio lepresented trees 
as imich a-. })eoplc were ihicatened 1)V 
It , so was ibe s.inctitv of tlic roiintv 
political otganlsatlon^ when countv 
lines had to vield in the interest of 
voting ei|uaht\ The judges in Ricii- 
rnoiul, for example, l)rnke thiough sui'h 
lines in ii* instances in orclei to 1 educe 
the iiiaxnnum deviation in the si/e of 
districts for the X’lrgirna House to a 
little more tliaii 10 per cent 

The new majority in the Supreme 
Clouit was headed bv Justice William 
Rehinpnst, the most reactionarv of the 
four Nixon appointees Application of 
ahsoiute ecjiialitv could impair the 
normal functioning of state and local 
governments, he said 111 his inajontv 
opinion Mr Rehiiquist added that the 
touit had alwa.^ peiinitted greater 
lei*wav in the redistribution of seats 
for state legislatuu\s tlian in the draw¬ 
ing of congressional districts Tlie la.st 
point was si rerun »us!\ challenged by the 
three ihssenters 

Like so many decisions m the past 
two terms, the ruling was pioduced by 
a combination of Nixon justices with 
those who useJ often to in the 
minoritv in the liberal Warren court. 
Two opponents of the Warren c(iurt\ 
liberalism, Justice Potter Stewait, who 
had objected originally to “ one-man, 
one-vote,*’ and Justice Byron Wfiite, a 


pragmatist increasingly unhappy with 
rigid rules, joined Chief Justice Warren 
Burger and Justice Harry Blackmun in 
support of Justice Rehnquist. The 
fourth Nixon appointee, Justice I..ewis 
Powell, disqualihed himself because of 
a connection of his fonner law firm in 
\'irginia with the case Isolated once 
again in dissent were the three hberal 
hold-overs, Justices William Brennan, 
William Douglas and Thurgood 
Marshall 


Waging restraint 

Washington, DC 
Reports of the demise of President 
Nixon’s incomes policy are somewhat 
exaggerated, if the copious e.xplanations 
issued from the Wliite Hou.se this week 
are an accurate guide The President 
still po.ssesses Ins powers ti> control 
prices and wages, though thev will need 
extension in April--.1 fact w'hich mav 
partly ex'jjlain the caution and 
ambiguity of his moves 111 the first two 
months of the year 

Wlien he demolished the adrnmistra- 
uon of the coiitiols 111 January he set 
up a cunirnittce with five members each 
from labour and management to 
advise the Cost of Living Council on 
modifications of general Pay Board 
wage standards ” By agreeing to serve, 
tlie labour menibeis countenanced a 
lecoiK illation of soils with the policv of 
wage restraint, iiidii ating at tlie same 
time iliat they expected phase three to 
be more flexible than phase two 
'I he advisorv cunnnittee jiroduced its 
first statement lu.st weekend at a 
monient when the dollar had just been 
devalued, wholesale food prices were 
surging and the focxl component of the 
retail price index had shown an 
urmsualK sharp jump 111 January. The 
circumstances were not exactly 
propitious for a po.sture of .stern 
restraint. 'J'he most Mr Nixon could 
hope for from the committee wa.s a 
v‘agiie statement, and a vague state¬ 
ment he got. How-ever, it was drafted 


Consumdr prices 



(largely by the new director of the 
Cost of Living Council, Mr John 
Dunlop) in such a way that it could be 
interpreted as upholding in phase three 
the standards which Mr George Meany 
• and the other labour members had 
always denounced as inadequate and 
unreasonably rigid in phase two. 

Mr Shultz, the chief economic policy 
member of the Nixon Administration, 
and Mr Dunlop bravely maintained 
this interpretation when they disclosed 
the committee’s statement to the press 
on Monday. Last year’s standard for 
wage increases in new labour contracts 
was 5.5 per cent, 01 a little over 6 per 
cent if the value of fringe benefits (put 
at 0.7 per cent on average) is included. 
Repeatedly Mi Shultz and Mr Dunlop 
inshsted that last years standard had 
not been modified and would be 
enforced, but they avoided mentioning 
such figures as per cent and 6.2 per 
rent, except in relation to the past. The 
committee’s observation that “ no single 
.standard or wage settlement can be 
equally applicable at one time to all 
parties 111 an economy so large " they 
treated a.s a philosophical truism, not 
a comment on what the standard ought 
to be. 

The tiuth probably is that the 
Administration is hoping for better 
news in the course of the year, 
fiarticulai ly about food prices, to 
strengthen its hand before the level of 
pay increases has been allowed to slip 
out of control again (Jontructs expire 
in the rubber industry in April, in the 
electrical industry m May and June, 
and in the motor industry in 
September. I here are other date.s 
circled on Mr Dunlop’s calendar In 
the meantime, tne Administration 
hopes, the higher wholesale food prices 
will have worked themselves through, 
the retail food price index will have 
levelled off and it will have become 
easier to talk about wage restraint in 
hard terms. Mr Shultz even spoke of 
prices of farm products being no higher 
at the end of the year than at its 
beginning. 


Fair shares ? _ 

President Nixon’s plan to return 
power to the people ” by giving state 
and loc^l governments more freedom 
to spend federal money as they, rather 
than Waffhington, think fit, seems to be 
turning sour. It is true that the 
enactment last October of his general 
revenue sharing bill, providing $30 
billion of no-strings-aitached federal 
aid over a five year period, was widely 
acclaimed. But now many local 
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authorities are complaining that they 
have been double-crossed. They were 
promised that general revenue sharing 
would provide extra money and would 
not be treated as a substitute for 
existing specific-purpose programmes. 
Now they find that many of these pro¬ 
grammes are to be either wiped out or 
cut back drastically. They can if thev 
wish, they arc told, make use of their 
general revenue sharing funds to 
continue th'm 

Mr Nixon is hoping to extend his 
decentralisation plans and will shortly 
resubmit to Congress bills for special 
revenue sharing progiammes totalling 
$6.9 billion a year for use in four wide 
areas—education {$2.4 lull ion j, urban 
community development billion), 

manpower training ($i.;{ billion) and 
law enforcement ($0 8 billion) '1 hese 
will replace 70 more narrowly defined 
programmes Mr Nixon should not 
count on the disillusioned majors to 
lobby as entliusiasticully for these 
measures as they did for his gcneial 
revenue sharing bill last October. And 
he can expec t continued strong 
resistance from (Congress itself, which 
in its present belligerent mooci might 
turn down the measures simply on the 
grounds that they involve a furtiiei 
erosion of congressional powers, cpjite 
apart from any consideiatioii of the 
wisdom of special revenue sharing per 
se. 

Yet there is good reason for taking a 
long look at the whole idea of granting 
ciuite so much freedom to state and 
local governments to make their own 
spending choices. A recent survey by a 
Senate subcommittee c^f 750 towns and 
cities receiving general revenue sharing 
aid shows that most of the money is 
being used for such things as higher 
police and firemen's salaries, rubbish 
collection, street repairs, public parks, 
or simply holding down potential tax 
increases. Very few local authorities, 
as Senator Edmund Muskie, the sub¬ 
committee’s chairman, pointed out, put 
the.se general funds into improved 
health care, into antipoverty pro¬ 
grammes, into equalising opportunities 
for tlie le.ss privileged.” It does not 
augur well for the use of special 
revenue funds. Senator Muskie 
predicted on the basis of the surv^'s 
findings that special revenue sharing 
money would go ” to the most powerful 
—and that means, by and large, the 
most privileged—elements in every 
local structure.” The poor, the sick and 
the hungry—^in other words those with 
the greatest needs and also chose least 
able to fight for their own rights— 
would almost inevitably come lowest on 


the list of priorities of local govern¬ 
ments depending on middle-class 
majorities for their re-ele( tion 

In his economic ines.sage to C'ungiess 
last week Mr Nixon defended his pro¬ 
posed abolition of the Offii e ot 
Kcoiioiiiic Opportunity and cuts in 
other social welfare programmes by 
saying that although the intentions 
behind such elf oils ,js the OEO were 
“ laudable," the result in many cases 
“ amounted to dismal failure.” 'Toj) 
fifteri money leaving Wasliington had 
been redur ed to u “ mere trickle " by 
the lime it reached its destination. lie 
believed his spenal revenue sharing 
plans would solve part of tins problem 
Mr Nixon maintained that ” tho.se who 
make a piofe.ssicni of poverty got fat," 
while " the disadvantaged themselves 
got little but btoken pronuses " What 
worries the poor and disadvantaged 
now IS whether tliey will soon even be 
getting the promises, let alone the 
money Last week .some 10,000 con- 
vciged on Washington to protest 
lurain.st wliat they see as the Adrniin- 
stiation'^ jmx'laination of a rcase-fire 
HI the war on povcit\. 

Open House 

Washington. DC 
'rhe Democrats have at last put then 
side of the House of Representatives 
in order. The reformers, notably the 
liberal DemocraUc Study (hoiip, saw 
a four-yCi'ir-old campaign to make the 
jiarty’s leadership more accountable to 
the rank and file come to fruition last 
week The Dcmocratu members of the 
House voted la.st week to o]Jcn all rom- 
iiiittce meetings to the public unless 
they concern national security or 
threaten personal privacy. Mark¬ 
up sessions (revising, amending and 
drafting of the final language (rf the 
bill) can only be made .secret by a 
majority of committee members at the 
start of each session. Obviously a com¬ 
plete opening up of these mark-up 
sessions is unlikely because it 
would inhibit the bargaining over com¬ 
promises that has to lake place. Still, 
not many members will want to go on 
record as continuously voting to close 
meetings. 

No mark-up session in which out¬ 
siders such as cabinet officials are 
invited to participate can be held in 
secret. This v^^ill end a practice 
favoured by committee chairmen like 
Mr Wilbur Mills, who often gets 
Administration officials to help him to 
write tax bills in closed sessions of liis 
Ways and Means Committee. All this 
will help to improve the public image 



Mills open or shut, he rules 


01 C’oiigrcss, thiowiiig a little “sun¬ 
shine ” on the siiadier nooks of com¬ 
mittee hnsiness Hut it also sei-ves a 
more practical purpose of not allowing 
Democrats to defy paity stialegv under 
the cover of secret v Because the Demo- 
ciats chan all the roinmitlee.s, the 
reform mu.sl be appiovcd by the wfiole 
House But theie is little doubt that 
It will be accepted. 

At the same time the "closed rule" 
wheiehv certain bills cannot be 
amended when they leacli the House 
floor was modified Now, if 50 Demo¬ 
crats pio|>o.se an amendment and it is 
ap])rovcd by a majority of all Demo- 
cialic members, the Demon atir 
majority on the Rules (kinimittee must 
allow that amendment to reach the 
floor 1‘his change is aimed largely at 
Mr M 1 II.S, who has c ^nsislentlv w'on 
"closed rules” for W'avs and Means 
legislation, aiguing ;hat t.ix bills are 
too complicated to be twisted out of 
sliapc by diiiendinents fiom the floor. 

Rcpiescntativ'e Philip Burton of Cali¬ 
fornia, the leading sjiorisor of the 
reform, claims that il will prevent 
" every wing-ding projrosal fiom reach¬ 
ing the floor " 1‘hough Mr Mills did 
not turn up at the meeting, he has 
appaieiitlv accepted the fait accompli. 
Mr Burton said that “ Wilbiii told me 
it IS a procedure he can live with” 
and, given Mr Mills’s legislative 
ingenuity, he piobably can. 

The third, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tant, reform was the setting up of a 
new Democratic steering and policy 
committee to be headed by the 
Sjreaker and the other Democratic 
leaders in the House, down to deputy 
whips. Twelve other members will be 
cho.sen on a regional basis and three 
more posts may go to freshmen. The 
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new committee will be more representa¬ 
tive of the party members than the 
old steering committee^ whic h was 
virtually defunct. It also involves the 
party leaders, who for some time past 
have used less formal means of riding 
herd on rebel.s. 

So now there is a means of establish¬ 
ing DemcK'ratic strategy in the House 
There is also a means of enfoicing that 
strategy on freewheeling committee 


chairmen. In January the seniority 
system, which gave chairmen absolute 
security of tenure, was amended to 
provide that committee chairmen 
would be elected by secret ballot at the 
start of each Congress. In practice the 
most senior will probably be elected 
But there is now a chance to bypass 
the recalcitrant or the senile. 

The condition of the Democratic 
party is less serious in the Senate where 


closed committee sessions are less 
frequent and its policy committee has 
proved a better tool for establishing 
party strategy. The Republicans in 
both houses teem naturally more 
cohesive. So the self-disciplining of the 
House Democrats completes the jig¬ 
saw. It made an encouraging start to 
the difficult business of overhauling 
Congress and making it a more equal 
match for the President. 


Peace terms for the resistance 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON. DC 


A& the prisoners trickle back from 
Vietnam, argument continues abtnix 
what should happen to the servicemen 
who deserted and the young men who 
fled rather than serve 111 the forces 
President Nixon spoke harshly oi 
them at his press conference ('n 
January 31st. “ I'hose who served ii.ud 
their pnc.c ” he said “ Those who 
deserted must pay then price, and the 
price IS not a junket in the Peace 
(kirps nr something like that " 

While there is not much doubt that 
the President was expressing his 
feelings, there is doubt whether this 
was a deliberate utterance Kor one 
thing, Mr Nixon was talking of whai 
hr called *' those few hundreds who 
went to (Canada or Sweden or some 
place else " There is great confusion, 
which the President seems to have 
shared, alioiit how many clesertets and 
draft (conscription) evaders there are 
and where they are to be found 

Mr Pat Buchanan, an assistant to 
Mr Nixon, in an article in the New 
York Times correctly attacked the 
notion, which prevails particularly 
among liberals who sympathise with 
the fugitives, that 70,000 to 90,000 
desriter.s and draft evaders are living 
in exile, mostly in Canada 01 Sweden 
lie estimates that the figure may be 
between 7,000 and 10,000 All such 
figures contain some guesswork The 
Justice Department thinks there are 
about 3,500 draft evaders in Canada 


United States 

This fact must eventually lead 
President Nixon to the reflection that 
leaving the offenders to ** stay in any 
country that welcomes them,” as he 
said in January, is not quite the 
sohilioii that it sounds Indeed, hardly 
were the words out of the President's 
mouth when hints began to he drrtpped 
that the harsh public |X>sition of tht* 
moment would not be sustained for 
ever The first hints eainc from the 
Senate's Republican leader, Senatni 
Hugh Scott, who thought that a 
qualified form of amnesty, involving 
perhaps a term of compulsory service 
either in the military or in a low- 
paying civilian post, might he accept¬ 
able to the Administration *' after the 
heat has subsided ” While Mr Scott 
took pains to say that he was not 
speaking for the President, there were 
White House officials ready to confirm 
that Mr Nixon's thinking was not far 
from that of Mr Soott. 

Everybody concerned, including 
Senator Scott, emphasises that nothing 
will be said or done publicly until all 
prisoners are repatriated. But on the 
same day that Mr Scott made his 
remarks, the White House telephoned 
the office of Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, a moderately conservative 
Republican, to ask, for the first time, 
what his proposed amnesty law con¬ 
tained. 

Mr Taft's bill—the only one spon¬ 


sored by a Republican, out of four that 
are before Congress—calls for three 
years of compulsory service in the 
armed forces or in organisations such 
as the Peace Corps or its domestic 
equivalent, Vista (Volunteers in Service 
rn America) in the lowest pay bracket 
I'he more than 300 Americans who 
have accepted prison terms rather than 
cithei desert or flee the country would 
each be given credit for time already 
served, up to two years 

One problem lies with the attitude 
of many of the exiles themselves The 
three groups that purportedly speak 
for the exiles—Safe Return in New 
York, Amex in Canada and Up From 
Exile III Sweden—say ihat they do not 
recognise the American government’s 
right to lay down terms They will, 
they say, consider returning only when 
Mr Nixon and the government admit 
that the war in South-east Asia was 
immoral and wrong and that the only 
proper thing for an individual to do 
was to desert, flee the country or go 
to jail. 

Mr Nixon's public stand and that of 
the militant exiles appear, on the sur¬ 
face, incapable of reconciliation. But, 
while Mr Nixon took amnesty as mean¬ 
ing foigiveness, the Greek word from 
which it derives carries a connotation 
more of oblivion than of mercy Many 
of the Americans who are chinking 
about such matters believe that the 
return of the prisoners, largely in good 
health, and an end to the fighting will 
produce a new climate in which exiles, 
too, might return and fugitives emerge 
without getting much attention. 


The Defence Department knows of 
a,533 deserters who are in foreign 
countries 71 per cent of these are 111 
C'anada an<l nearly lu per cent are in 
Sweden 

But this figure is small compared 
with the official total of 32,557 cases 
nf “deserters at large” rccoided in the 
D<‘fence Defurtment's books between 
iqfit} and 1972, and still not cleared up 
That figure in turn, has to be set 
beside the 423422 " incidents of 

desertion ” which occurred during 
those years, of whom 390,865 “ have 
returned,” as the official wording goes. 
" to military control ” What seems 
plain, but is forgotten, is tliat the great 
majority of unapprehended deserters 



and draft evaders arc somewhere in the Exiles in Sweden 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


More a state of mind than a 
member of the EEC? 


servants still work a six-day week from 
111 tilt* inornini^ to two in the 
afternoon and sui't^estions that inure 
modem office houis might he adopted 
to hi mg luilv into line with otlier 


At the end of April the time limit for 
passing national laws for restructuring 
farms using special BEiC finances runs 
out. Already the question is being asked 
whetlier Italy will be able to meet the 
deadline or will have to ask for post¬ 
ponements, as It did with the intro¬ 
duction of value-added tux. The 
chances of Italy meeting this deadline 
are slim The ministry of agriculture 
has drafted a bill, whicfi does not 
include all tfie topics dealt with m the 
EEC directives, and that is as far as 
it goes. The treasury still has to allo¬ 
cate the necessary money without which 
there will be no matching EEC] funds 
and both houses of pailiament have 
yet to discuss and approve the bill. 

This inability of the Italian govern¬ 
ment to keep abreast of its EEC part¬ 
ners is the latest iw a long line. That 
line includes previous failures to take 
advantage of the funds made available 
by Feoga (the Brus.sel5 common farm 
fund) or to apply community directives 
in matters ranging from c^r safety to 
the des^ructlon of fruit trees. These 
inadequacies cause a feeling of frus¬ 
tration and exasperation not only in 
Brussels but in Italy, especially among 
the able members of Italy’s foreign 
ministry at home and abroad. 

Hie root causes which make Italy 
the odd man out of the predominantly 
northern European community go far 
beyond the question of mere ineffici> 
ency. The basic fact is that Italy is 
not a nation-state in the wav that 
France or Britain is. The unification 
of Italy a century ago was imposed on 
a collection of regions with vastly 
different traditions and dialects by a 
minority of enthusiasts. And although 
Italy then ceased to be just a geograph¬ 
ical expression, as Metternich had 
called it, it remained—^and to some 
extent still remains—more a state of 
mind than a nation-state. The 22 years 


Rome 

of fascist rule accentuated the previous 
policy of imposing centralised and 
Jiighly bureaucratic goveinnient on a 
country where regional diversity 
remained marked The rapid process 
of postwar industrialisation, the mass 
exodus from the country to the towns, 
the movement from south to nordi anrl 
to the Test of the EEC, and the sj^read 
of television have been the real ert'ators 
of a united Italy 

But the Roman bureaucia^v has 
been isolated from these changes, 
staffed heavily by southerners with 
Bourlioii mentalities and lield hack 
from the rest of Europe by an institu¬ 
tional straitjacket. The Italian civil 
service is orientated more towards 
giving or denying author i.sation.s than 
toward.s development Its role is 
basically passive not active. Successive 
governments, and nearly 20 ministers 
of bureaucratic reform, have failed to 
make more than a dent in the bureau¬ 
cratic citadel. Symptomatically, civil 


EEC counliics arc met w’th horror 
01 a despairing shrug 

(^n top of all this Italy’s postwar 
constitution-makers gave enoniious 
s<ope for legislaovr initiative to parlia¬ 
ment. The result has iw-fii lli.ii the 
civil seivKC, already liandirapprd by 
being excessjv'clv roncenieJ. with an 
antiquated .set of rules and legulalions, 
has been literally subincrgeJ liv the 
enormous nuiiibei oi luini-lawsi legu- 
larly churned out bv p)arliament It is 
no coincidence that the Roman liurcau- 
cracy, nearly 6o,fK)0 public agciuies of 
various descnjitions, the liuge state 
banking .sector and the large state cor¬ 
porations comprise niucli the largest 
public sector in western Europe, ft is 
no coincidciite either that employees 
in the vast jiublic siTtor ate belter paid, 
with few exceptions, than their counter¬ 
parts in the private sector. 

What chance do the cold rules and 
fiscal incentives of northern Brussels 
have to survive in this southern hot¬ 
house of bureaucracy ^ 'Fhe answer is 
very little Brussels is not onl\ fai ofl, 
but communic'ations bv air and telc- 



Rome's « long, long woy from Brum/t 
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phone are poor. Although tiie Brus¬ 
sels commission has many bright 
hahans on its staff, they are the ones 
who have opted out—usually for good 
—from Rome’s politicos of bureaucratic 
patronage and party spoils. The usual 
interchange of civil servants l^etween 
Brussels and national capitals barely 
exists for the Italians. Unlike those of 
every other niember of the community, 
even Italy's two Euro[)ean commis¬ 
sioners arc both ineffective in Brussels , 
Signor Scaiascia Mugnozza, the .senior 
Italian commissioner, is unknown back 
home, and Signor Spinelli, though 
known for his courage before the war 
and his work as a federalist, is without 
any clout in Rome. 

I'his apathv in government has 
another serious consequeiKe. Most 
rilling f>ohticians in Europe tempted to 
pursue national interests at the expense 
of the EEC have to contend with oppo¬ 
sition from caliinet colleagues or civil 
servants of a more Eurofiean cast of 
mind Herr Schiller in C^rniany was a 
prime example. In Rome, few even 
notice the frequent occasions when 
Italy errs from the European path 
Like f.;ernianv'.s, for example, Italy's 
defence and economic needs keep it 
close to America , unlike CJcrmany, 
Italy indulges this Atlantic vocation at 
Euro{)ean cxjiensc witliout any appa¬ 
rent struggle by EurofXian interests 
inside the governznent. So it was France 
and otiicr EEC members which delayed 
Italy for so long from doing what it 
wanted by floating the lira away from 
other European currencies. When Italy 
Anally followed its irntmcts during the 
recent dollar crisis its action naturally 
threatened Europe's monetary and 
farming fxilicies I'he fact that the 
previous prime minister, Signor 
Colonitx), tiien attacked the Lih^al, 
pro-American flnanc,e ministei, Signor 
Malagodi, for this anti-solidarity move 
was more noticed outside Italy than 
It was within. 

Italy’s entrenched Roman establish¬ 
ment is already under pressure at 
home. It IS tenaciously resisting the 
move to decentralise government to the 
regions, hut on this as well as on the 
increasing demands from industry and 
the unions for more modern govern¬ 
ment It will gradually have to give 
way. Distant Brussels is one more 
threat which can for the tune being 
be brushed aside—although not, per¬ 
haps, for ever. The interests of industry, 
<4tfhe unions and more recently of the 
regions are heavily involved with the 
EEC. And it is the adliance of these 
forctt^hich may yet put some zest 
into lume's slow-moving bureaucracy. 



Dawes seams to approve 


Cornmmity laws 

Westminster gets 
a glimpse 


I'he first main proposal to be made by 
the House of Commons select cx>m- 
mittee that is looking into ways in 
which the British Parliament can 
scrutinise community legislation from 
Brussels is to be accepted by the 
Government In its interim refiort, pub¬ 
lished on February 23rd*, the com¬ 
mittee suggests that there should be 
a ministerial statement at Westmin¬ 
ster well in advance of decisions being 
taken at Brussels. This would he a first 
step towards increasing parliamentary 
control over ££C policies and legisla¬ 
tive proposals, as Mr John Davies, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who is supposed to he in charge of 
Britain's common market policy, is 
expected to point out in the Commons 
next week. 

The committee, which is chaired by 
Sir John Foster, the Conservative 
member for Northwich, recommends 
that the ministerial statement should 
give details of tlie proposed legislation, 
particularly concerning its likely effect 
on existing British law. British MPs 
would then at least know what sub¬ 
jects are coming up for discussion at 
EEC meetings and, ff they were notified 
in good time, would be able to lobby 
the appropriate minuter before he 

app. 
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went to Brussels. The committee also 
suggests that Mr Davies should make 
a regular report to the House of Com¬ 
mons after each month's meeting of 
the council of ministers ; and it pro¬ 
poses that other ministers engaged in 
negotiations with community institu¬ 
tions should also report regidarly and 
be available to answer parliamentary 
questions. 

It is emphasised that this is only 
an interim 'report, and no recommenda¬ 
tions are made about the desirability 
of establishing a sifting process to 
separate the proposals with some politi¬ 
cal content from those that are merely 
technical. Nor has Sir John's group yet 
made any decisions about the need for 
a specialist committee or network of 
select committees on various subjects, 
such as agriculture, finance or transport 
policy, which would vet Lommuiiity 
legislation and scrutinise EEC draft 
proposals. Some backbenchers arc 
opfKJsed to such committees on the 
ground that it is not their job to get 
involved in the proces.s of legcslation 
but rather to reject or amend measures 
pul forward by the Government in full 
sessions of the House of Commons. But 
the fact that EEC legislation cannot 
be rejected or amended in the way 
that ordinary Government measures 
can means that there is a strong case 
for the setting up of one or more 
.specialist committees 

Community computer _ 

The new model 
muddle 

P ff au A WWItf SPWMWT 

When investigations into the Brussels 
commission's handling of a contract 
with International Busine.ss Machines 
(IBM) are completed they will almost 
certairily say that senior officials in the 
commission's budget department and 
its data-processing centre in Luxem¬ 
burg have made a bad mess of things. 
I'he inquiry, unofficially cariied 
out by two of the 13 commissioners, 
was provoked by the belated realisa¬ 
tion, on the part of Britain's Inter¬ 
national Computers Limited (ICL) 
and west Germany's Siemens, ffiat a 
valuable potential customer had bren 
effectively cornered by a competitor. 
The two companies applied pressure 
on their respective governments, which 
in turn asked the commission to look 
into the affair. 

In Decemter, Mr Albert Copp£, 
then the Belgian commissioner respon¬ 
sible for budgetary matters, signed an 
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In Lima a malestic 
new Sheraton Hotel opens Marchl 



Come to fascinating’ Lima and stay at the 
fabulous new Uma-Sheraton. Right downtown, 
yet within easy reach (»f many of P(‘ru’s gn>atest 
historical and modc'rn sights. 

406 air-conditioned guest nK»ms.()utd(X)r 
swimming p(M)l.&iuna. Shopping arcade. Fine 
restaurants. Convention ftu'ilities. N(*arby tennis 
and golf. 

For reservations,in the United lCingdom,ask 
^)p('rator for FREEFONE 2067. 

Or have your travel tjgont call. 


I?j 
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5r MILAN 


a worid evant 

half a century of good business 


Having celebratad its fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary Milan Fair is setting Its sights on 
new and more ambitious targets. 
Meanwhile Milan's last «Great Fair* 
cycle, which takes In the Fair of April 
1972 and the 44 specialized trade shows 
held during the previous twelve months, 
shows the following totals: exhibition 
days 271 □ exhibitors 26,622 □ display 
sites and premises 1,861,540 sq.m. □ 
90 countries sending exhibitors □ 76 
countries officially participating □ over 
4 million visitors representing 138 coun¬ 
tries of all continents. 

The Advance Catalogue, listing 80*A of 



all exhibits shown at the big April Trade 
Fair, IS available every year as from 
February 1st. Its detailed index of com- 


TRADE 

FAIR 


mercial items is in Italian, English, 

French, German and Spanish 

Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair, and 

make sure of coming to the specialized 

trade show that covers your line of 

business 


Vlsltori' Cards and Information from: 
Sagrataria Ganarala Flara di Milano, 
Largo Domodoasola 1, 20145 Milano 
(Italy) or from tha Milan Fair Raprasant- 
atlva: Dr. Vittorio Schlazzano, 20 Savlla 
Row, London W1X 2DQ Q 01-734 2411. 
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TIE PRESTI6E GROUP UNITER 

Mr. David Lawman reports on 1972 

RECORD SALES AND PROFIT 

The following is nn extract from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mi D J T Lawman, which has been 
circulated witli the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31 st December 1972 

THr YEAR'S RESULTS AND DIVIDENDS 

Group sales of £24.152,559 showed an increase of 
101% on Icjst year's total of £21,946,611 Higher 
sales were achieved both at home and overseas 
Group net profit before taxation rose by 14 9% 
to £3,569,716 (1971 €3.107.655) The Board is 
recommending the payment of a final dividend of 
13%, subject to income tax. making a total dividend 
of 21 %foi the year (797/ 27%) 


1972 IN BRIEF 

1972 

( 000 

1971 

t^OOQ 

% increase 
(decrease) 

SALES 

f 24,153 

r21 947 

101% 

PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

f 3.570 

€3,107 

14 9% 

CORPORATE TAX 

£1,237 

1 11 238 

(01%) 

EARNINOS AVAILABLE 

FOP ORDINARY 
SHAREHOLDERS 

f2.277 

f1.82b 

24 7% 

Ejrninqs pci fully p«)id shrirc 

12 b9p 

W13p 


ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 




(,c.st 7^"„|1y71 2/%>grfiss, L949 

€946 

0 3% 

Dii/id<Mi(J per sh.itf 

5 26p 

b25p 


rrirninqs envoi fnr urdiiury 
dividends 

2 4 limes 

1 9 times 


UNAPPROPRIATED PROFIT 

f 1 327 

£879 

50 9% 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

£13,410 

i 12 076 

11 1% 

Profit before bix as 
peict'iitdge of r iipitdl 
employed 

■’6 b% 

25 7% 



('tiftim of the 197? Accounts dml 
I hsnmon s 9taten*snt may he 
ohtenwd horn r> *• Secretary The 
Prestttic Gnmn t united Prestige 
House 14 IBHolhnrn London fCl 
The Annual Cierturjl Meeting will he 
held III I ondvn on 29th March 1973 


Manufacturers of 'Prestige', 
'Skyline'. Ewbank'. 'O-Cedar', Cr 'Old Hall' 
household products 

Overseas companies operating in 
Australia, Belgium. France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, New Zealand, South Africa. 
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agreement with IBM whereby the 
company will replace a 360-series IBM 
computer in the Luxemburg centre 
with a new 370 model. Back in 1967, 
the commission had agreed in princi¬ 
ple to replace the existing IBM com¬ 
puter by the end of last year with a 
European machine, and the choice, in 
response to pressure from the French 
government, fell on the French 
Compagnie Internationale pour 
rinformatique (CII) group. This 
French machine was installed only 
last summer, but it soon became 
apparent that it could not cope with 
what it had to do. 

The community's budgetary com¬ 
mittee, which is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from the member states, 
agreed in September to shell out an 
extra £200,000 to enable the commis¬ 
sion's technicians to adapt the CII 
computer. Meanwhile, IBM ofTered 
the commission the services of the 
370 model. The commission remains 
officially committed to replace the new 
American computer by the end of 
this year, although IBM is confident 
that, with the technicians used to 
working their machine and with the 
workload increasing, the IBM com¬ 
puter will still be needed, even when 
the CII computer starts functioning 
adequa tely. 

ICL and Siemens want to establish 
whether the December agreement 
between the commission and IBM 
amounted to a new contract; if it did, 
the commission broke EEC rules by 
not announcing a public tender open 
to other companies. However, the 
investigations are expected to find in 
the commission’s favour on at least 
one point of theory : the agreement 
was, strictly speaking, an amendment 
to an existing contract. 

There is nothing to suggest 
impropriety either on the part of the 
commission officials involved or on the 
part of IBM—^which, helped by the 
commission technicians’ evident 
attacliment to IBM machines, took its 
chance in a market renowned for 
fast dealing. Nevertheless, critics of 
the commission are pointing out that 
the technicians had about five years 
to programme and equip the CII 
machine and they are now asking 
whether the computer centre’s total 
annual budget of £iom is being well 
spent. During discussions on the com¬ 
munity’s overall budget in the 
autumn, the council of ministers 
pointedly “invited” the commission 
to " reinforce controls ” over expendi¬ 
ture—something which should obvi¬ 
ously nut be left to a computer. 


Maghreb 

Algeria stands 
firm _ 

Brussels 

Morocco and Tunisia signed protocols 
this week extending their association 
agreements with the Six to Britain, 
Eienmark and Iteland. But opinion in 
both countries is increasingly coming 
round to the Algerian view that they 
have gained little or nothing from the 
present form of their association with 
the community. Algeria itself has 
always refused a similar deal and there 
is little sign yet of the wider arrange¬ 
ments which Tunisia’s foreign minister, 
Mr Masmoudi, called for on Wednes¬ 
day under the EEC’s so-called “ global 
Mediterranean policy ” approved by 
the Nine at their Paris summit in 
October. 

The three Maghreb countries already 
do most of their trade with the 
original six members of the EEC. The 
share of their exports going to the 
Six ranges from just under 60 per 
cent in the case of Morocco and 
Tunisia to about 75 per cent in the 
case of Algeria ; the share of imports 
is only slightly lower. All three 
Maghreb countries import capital goods 
and machinery and export either farm 
produce, which is subject to the pro¬ 
tective machinery of Europe’s common 
farm policy, or raw materials, such as 
oil, which enter the EEC as duty-free 
items anyway. Exports of manufactured 
goods subject to customs duty and so 
liable to benefit from preferential 
access to the EEC represent barely a 
tenth of their total trade with the 
community. 

Any agreement on industrial tarifls 
IS therefore bound to be unbalanced 
unless accompanied by substantial con¬ 
cessions on agriculture—which have not 
so far been forthcoming—plus financial 
aid to the Maghreb countries’ develop- 


Algoria's exports to the Nine 

1970 total «vorld exports $1*0 bn of which 



ment plsuis. In its detailed proposals 
to the council (which are to be dis¬ 
cussed by the ministers next week) the 
commission recognises tliat the future 
global agieements will have to cover 
not only industry and agriculture but 
also financial and technical as.sistance, 
as well as certain measures designed 
to benefit north African workers in 
Europe. 

Algeria will be the hardest nut to 
crack. The Algerians have always stood 
out against a purely trade agreement. 
Three-quarters of Algerian exports to 
the Nine consist of oil and gas which 
enter duty-free. In the course of last 
year’s preliminary negotiations the 
Six offered free access for all manu¬ 
factured goods except refined petn»- 
leum products, covered by a quota, and 
steel, for which the general prefer¬ 
ences scheme ofTered to all poorer coun¬ 
tries in the woild was considered 
adequate. This offer was i ejected by 
the Algerians, who }>ointed out that 
these were precisely the two sectors in 
which they were hoping tu expand 
their sales to the EEC under the 
current programme of industrialisation. 
Gestures by the Nine on other manu¬ 
factured goods do not help much. 
Increases in the production of con¬ 
sumer goods will be mopped up by 
Algeria’s home market for as far ahead 
as one can see, leaving little over for 
export 

At the end of last year the Algerians 
removed the reverse tariff preferences 
in favour of tlie EEC, although they 
did this by lowering the tariff on 
exports from the rest of the world 
(including Britain) rather than by rais¬ 
ing the preferential tanff on exports 
from the Six. The Algerians do not 
in fact object in principle to granting 
tariff preference.*: to the EEC, however 
much this may annoy the United 
State.s, hut they will give prefer¬ 
ences back (assuming the EEC then 
wants them) only in return for more 
tangible concessions by the community. 

No further pnigress is expected until 
after the French election.^ in the next 
week on the other big problem 
for Algeria. This is wine, which 
accounts for Ro per cent of its agri¬ 
cultural exports and lo per cent of 
total exports. Algeria is the fourth 
largest wine-producing country in the 
world. As Moslems, the Algerians drink 
little of what they produce ; their wine¬ 
making is a legacy from the colonial 
period when France built up the pro¬ 
duction of Algerian wine for blending 
with inferior French wines. This tradi¬ 
tional Use was cut off in 1971 when 
the French government gave in to the 
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demands of its own winegniwcrs, who 
were bet^inning to feel the pressuie of 
Italian competition, and banned the 
use of Algerian wine foi blending 
The Algerians have made it clear 
that no agreement can be contemplated 
which does not rovei wine. Some 
250,000 out of the 875,000 acres of 
vineyards have alieadv been torn up 
—but running down the wine industry, 
which still provide^ a living for 200,000 
families, is a long and costly process 
The Algen.ins arc piisliing for guaran¬ 
teed outlets for their wine, even if 
these are suhsecjuently reduced, and for 
hnaricial aid to provide work for those 
losing then jobs in the vineyards Left 
with a |iroduct they do not consume, 
the Algerians see the wine firoblem as 
much as a moral charge the 

communitv as an economic cine , they 
argue that the Six implicitly admitted 
their responsihilitv in 1958, when they 
signed the 'Preaty of Rome at a time 
wh<n Algeria was an intc^gral part of 
France and hence of the EEC itself 


America and Eurofie 


Beefing up the 
farm policy 

Brussels 


American trade officials have set out 
lately to reassure the Nine that the 
United States does not wish to dis¬ 
mantle Europe’s coinruoii faiiii policy 
When lie was in Washington a fort¬ 
night ago Sir (Christopher Soaines was 
given siiriilar assurances 7'his is not a 
sign that the Americans are relaxing 
their at tempi s to reopen Eu rope’s 
market for grain Far from it It is 
a sign that Anierica's farm experts 
have noticed the way the wind blows 


in Europe and now see ways of nego¬ 
tiating holes in Europe’s protective wall 
without necessarily demolishing the 
farm policy itself 

In tlie first plac.e, the United States 
IS already looking for a mutual pact 
with the Nine to ban export subsidies 
on farm products This would be a 
good year to start, since only butter 
and cheese aniuiig major temperate 
farm products are in surplus, and on 
these the EECl has already bound itself 
to a self-denying ordinance against 
subsidising exfx)rts jjart of the agree¬ 
ment with New Zealand in 1971. A 
ban on export subsidies would in turn 
put pressuie on the EEC in years of 
surplus to liold down prices and pro¬ 
duction 

This is America's second and major 
sum It looks for some sort of genersil 
undertaking hy the community to 
switch production in favour of dried 
iiiilk, to hold prices of feed grains 
down, and so hel]j push Eurojie into 
meat production This switch to meat 
could be fuither helj^cd by a combina¬ 
tion of cross-breeding and rearing 
incentives Lastl>, American officials 
want to prxid Europe into subsidising 
fanners over and above the common 
price system hy direct payments and 
•regional scfienies (such as the hill farm¬ 
ing proposals offered by the commis¬ 
sion last w'cek), rather than by raising 
the level of farm prices 

The snag with these suggestions is 
that they are all subject to internal 
haggling among the Nine each year, 
ancl it IS not casv to imagine the Nine 
mortgaging their annual price policies 
for several years in advance. The 
Biussels eommissKui is itself exploring 
possible negotiating concessions on agn- 
(ultiirc which are very similar to these 


American ideas but run up against 
precisely the same problem The com¬ 
mission is being highly secretive about 
Its researches lest any of the farm 
policy’s defenders—^Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland or Ireland—jumps 
on Its back So little constructive 
dialogue takes place between officials 
in Brussels and Washington. 

The present American idea, although 
this is not publicised in Wisconsin, is 
that the United States might open up 
its highly restrictive dairy market to 
Europe’s cheese in return for the sort 
of undertaking it is looking for on 
grain Indeed, su< li an agreement 
could l^e the start of a much longer- 
range scheme to cr[ualise levels of farm- 
income support the world over and to 
swap access .to one another's markets 
—a package which would depend on 
wiiether Japan would join in more 
than anything else. 

Meanwhile, the Americans continue 
with an extremely tough line for 
agricultural concessions to compensate 
them for the fact that Britain has now 
ducked inside the farm fx>]icy Last 
week their chief negotiator in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade negotiations again spelled out, 
in a sjieech in Canada, that the United 
States wants concessions not just on 
citrus fruit and tobacco, both of which 
wore expected, but that it is sticking 
to the theoretical tariff rights which 
It claims on grain. Finding concessions 
here ahead of wider trade negotiations 
is not going to be easy—unless the 
Americans can be persuaded to accept 
some version of the lathor limited 
scheme, being suggested in some 
quarters in Brussels, that Europe should 
offer to raise its stocks of grain when 
the present world shortage abates. 


Key indicators : The Nine—growth, jobs and money 


Throughout most of Europe 
economre growth is 
accelerating. Ihis is now 
bringing pressure on some 
labour markets even though, 
in 1972 as a whole, 
unemployment in most 
countries was at a 
•three-year high But the 
mem problem is still 
inflation No European 
country can be happy 
about the grewth in 
money supply. 


Industrial production Unemployment Money supply 

Latest 3 Index % change on Index % change on Index % change on 

months 1970 previous year 1970 previous year 1970 previous year 

=100 3mths ago -100 3mths ago =100 Smths ago 

G^any +4 +1 ’rW “lO -fl4 +*2 +1^ 

France 116 +2^+6 147 -f 1* 48 140t +4 419 

Britain 108* 4 if +74 123* -11 -19 143* 4 61 4241 

Italy 103 4 5 4 31 116* - 5 416 136«* 4 4 418 

Holland 117 4 21 4 8 237* -11 438 134t 4 4 416 

Belgium llOt 4 31 4 4 130* 4 31 421 125** 4 Ji 4111 

Denmark 110* riil 4 7 96* -26 -32 123t 4 3 4121 

Ireland 107* - 1 4 3 112* + 2 ml 136 4 61 418 

U^iiite'd'states iTu* “i 4I0 mi ^r“ 4 i''“'Tr^ 4^ 41U 

Japan 112t 4 41 4 9 121 - 21 4 1 156t 4 6 41W 


Index numbers (seasonally adiusted) refer to the three months to November, 1972, except 
*(2rfd quarter), **(September), f(October), t(December, January) Irfduatrial production 
excludes construction. Unem^oyment indexes based on actual numbers. Money supply 
includes time deposits The figures for Irelan d's money supply have now been adiustea for 
changes in the banks' accounting procedures. 
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The number of great admirals is small. 
The number of them who have 
achieved historical fame not in the 
smoke of battle but jn the bureaucratic 
squabbles of peacetime is smaller still. 
One of them was John Fisher who, 
fiercely partisan and brutally dogmatic, 
kicked the Royal Navy into the 20th 
century and dragged the navies of the 
world into the era of the all big gun 
battleship. Another is alive today He 
is Sergei Georgievich Gorshkov, who 
since 1956, when he was no older than 
46, has Imn commander-inHchief of 
the Soviet navy. Of all living admirals 
it is he who is most responsible for 
turning naval thinking away from guns 
and torpedoes towards tactical missiles 
and away from huge aircraft carriers 
towards submarines. 

If, moreover, any one man can be 
said to be responsible for making 
Russia a superpower at sea, which it 
now unmistakably is, then it is 
Admiral Gorshkov. When he took 
command the Russian navy had only 
a dismal record in the second world 
war to look back upon ; it had nothing 
like the prestige, power and political 
pull of the Red Army ; and its dreary 
job was to protect the Russian coasts 
and to guaird the vsea-flanks of any land 
battle. When Admiral Gorshkov hands 
over to his successor he will bequeath 
to him and Soviet Russia a modern 
fleet which in size and quality has only 
one rival, the United States Navy. 

Its ships and submarines, which not 
so long ago stayed inshore, like some 
nervous swimmer frightened of getting 



out of his depth, are now deployed 
throughout the oceans of the world 
—constantly in the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Mediterranean and reguiarly in 
the Indian Ocean. Naval folklore has 
It that It was in 1962 that Adiuiial 
(iorshkov ordered the Soviet fleet “ to 
get to sea and stay there." 

Perhaps he did not quite say it like 
that But the date is significant, for 
this was the year of the Cuban crisis 
Then, with very few ocean-going war¬ 
ships, with no proper means of 
refuelling and resupplying what ships 
they had at sea and with their sub¬ 
marines breaking down on passage 
across the Atlantic, the Russians had 
no wav of countering the American 
blockade. Their merchant ships cairy- 
ing missiles to Cuba had to turn hack ; 
the Americans won their most dramatic 
victory in the cold war , the world 
pulled back from the edge of hot war , 
and Khrushchev, who had once con¬ 
temptuously dismissed the Russian navy 
as “ metal-eaters," was toppled from 
power less than two years later 

From that moment on, Admiral 
Gorshkov had it made. Anci he made 
the best of it. So much so that one 
suspects that in the in-fighting about 
Russia’s defence expenditures Cuba 
became a wearisome, if not a dir tv, 
word among army generals, air force 
generals and nuclear and ballistic 
missile scientists in Moscow. No firm 
estimate exists of how much of their 
defence spending the Russians devote 
to their navy. It might, at a guess, be 
between 20 and 25 per cent, a little 


lower than the American and British 
proportion of between 25 and 30 per 
cent. But, with one nuclear powered 
submarine nuw being launched in 
Russia every four or five weeks, it is 
plainly muc^ higher than it was 10 
years ago. Admiral Gorshkov, it can 
be said, rode his luck, his Cuban luck. 
But he got the politicians in the 
Kremlin, conservative land animals 
almost to a man, to think about the 
frontierless seas at a time when there 
was no cutback in the Soviet land and 
air forces and when vast sums of monev 
weie being lavished on strategic nuclear 
missiles. His is, uri all, an extraordinary' 
achievement. 

The open sea 

He went along, no doubt, with the idea 
of achieving nuclear parity with the 
United States. But he also made sure 
that the range of political options open 
to the Soviet Union through the dis¬ 
play of maritime power was widened 
He pushed—or diagged—the other 
Russian leaders towards the classical 
maritime strategy of graduated and 
flexible response, demonstrating to the 
doubters that at sea policy can be 
served simply by being there In the 
course of that demonstration, he 
created an awesome force of sub¬ 
marines for use in the Atlantic and 
Pacific ; he broke tlie Americans' 
virtual naval monopoly in the Medi¬ 
terranean , and, as Britain’s commit¬ 
ments and interests east of Suez 
declined, he extended Russia’s naval 
influence to the Indian Ocean. 

So far Russian naval policy has been 
largely negative, denying or restricting 
the power of other nations to do what 
they like at sea But Admiral Gorshkov 
u not a student of British naval history 
for nothing, and the way he is 
reshaping the Russian fleet suggests 
that he is fully aware that a navy can 
be used more positively fur political 
ends. At the vciy least he has created 
a navy which can hold the ring while 
poliicical doctrines and military and 
economic aid spread iheii influence 
ashore. 

This meant that not simply did 
Admiral Gorshkov have to get the 
Russian navy to sea but that he had 
to make sure it had the right ships, 
the right submarines and the right 
weapons to make its weight felt in all 
the many forms that maritime con¬ 
frontation and conflict can take—from 
the lowest, the traditional shot across 
the bows, to the highest, the firing of a 
ballistic missile He could not buck the 
Russian tradition of coastal defence, 


Another Admiral Fisher? 
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One of Russia's heticoptar earners 


and 50 —perhaps aigainst hi? better 
judf^ent—he iias kept a very large 
fleet of small ships in being ' fast patrol 
boats of the “ Osa ” and " Kon^r ” 
classes (armed with short range 
missiles) ; coastal escort vessels 
(including the new " Grisha'' class) , 
and mine sweepers and hunters. 

If Admiral Crorshkov clung to an old 
tradiitian, he alvt created a new one 
for the Russian naw, that of submarine 
warfare Karlier all that the Russians 
had were small, coastal patrol 
submarines*. Sonic of them arc still 
around But now Russia has a proper 
fleet of ocean-going submarines It has 
over .pH) MilimaTincs in all, of which 
about a quarter are nuclear powered. 
As the older patrol submarines go to 
the scrapyard, they are being replaced 
by attack .submarines—though not on 
a strict onc-for-one basis The ability 
of such a force of submarines to mount 
a blockade of western Europe needs 
no crnphabismg Profess^ioiial naval 
opinion ranks the chance of that 
happening in isolation as slight (largely 
on the grounds that it so obviously 
courts the risk of nuclear e.scalat]on), 
lihough iit doc& not take lightly the 
possifaihty, in a penod of acute tension 
between the Nato and Warsaw pact 
powers, of some attempt to inteifere 
with the flow of American reinforce¬ 
ments across the Atlantic. 

Part of the Russian forc.e of sub¬ 
marines is armed with nuclear missiles 
Initially, these w^re medium range 
cruise missiles. But they provided only 
an interim and unsatisfactory way of 
mounting a nuclear strike, for the .sub¬ 
marines which carry them would have 
to operate close to the American coasts 
and have to surface to fire tlieir 
missiles So they were vulnerable to 
counter-attack. But, beginning in 1968, 
the Russians have brought into active 
service their own version of 'the Polaris 
submarine, the “ Yankee" class And 
now, having recently tested a sub¬ 
marine launched l>alli.sLic missile over 
a range of 4,000 miles, it is jilam that 
the Ru.ssiaris are hard on the heels of 
the Americans ui moving out of the 
Polaris age into the Poseidon era They 
abo devote a gieat deal of money to 

•Throughout this «!urvrv, the following 
adjectives will In used lo distinguish 
between the three broad < lasses of sub¬ 
marines . (1) “Missile’ lor submarines, 

usually nuclear jioweifH, tiiat arc armed 
with strategu nuclear missiles , (2) 

‘•Attack’* for nuclear-powered submarines 
built to attack surface ships and sub- 
marine.s; (3) “Patrol” for submarines 

with dienel/electnc xnotop which ha\c 
to surface or use their snorkels to 
recharge cheir battene.^ 


oceanographic research, whose naval, 
as opposed to scientific, purpose is to 
discover in what conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, salinity and pressure in various 
parts and depths of the oceans a sub- 
maiine can escape sonar detection. No 
doubt the Russians would like to know 
where best to hide their own 
submarines ; but, of course, it does nc 
harm to try to guess where the other 
fellow might hide his. 

How far the Russians train their own 
attack submarines in the complicated 
art of detecting, tracking and fighting 
other submarines, and how far, in 
particular, they have developed sonars 
and horning torpedoes for this puipose, 
are matters which they naturally keep 
very much to themselves. The western 
naval powers believe they still have the 
edge over the Russians in the tactics 
and techniques of anti-submarine war¬ 
fare (ASW), not least because Russiian 
nuclear powered submarines are noisier 
than western ones But it would be 
folly for them to assume that the 
Russians are complete duffers in this 
respect, foi, with their diesel/electric 
submarines at least, the Russians have 
often demonstrated their ability to hunt 
m ])acks, not only on the surface, as 
the U-boats Jid in the second world 
war, but underwater loo. Moreover, in 
introducing such helicopter carriers as 
the Moskva and Leningrad and in fly¬ 
ing helicfipters off other types of war¬ 
ship, the Russians have shown that they 
are just as aware as the western powers 
are of the enormous value of heli¬ 
copters (with their dunking sonars, 
torpedoes and depth charges) in anti- 
siibiiiarme warfare 'fhey too, it 
appears, want to provide a screen of 
ASW helicopters for their surface 
warsiiips 


Counterforce 

Polaris submarines were not all that 
the Russians had to worry about. They 
also had to find some means of counter¬ 
ing the American naval task forces, 
centred upon aircraft carriers The 
prime purpose of such carrier task 
forces was originally to launch nuclear 
strikes ; today it is to try to dominate, 
in peace and war, a particular stretch 
on the sea In reply the Russians built 
up the number of their shore-based air¬ 
craft for maritime reconnaissance and 
anti-shipping strikes to about 850. That 
IS all right us far as it goes That is 
quite a long way, but these aircraft are 
tied to their bases in Russia. 

So the Russians were forced to look 
to tlieir warships and submarines for 
.some way at hitting oiit at opposing 
fleets. Lacking any form of interceptor 
cover in the air, they had to arm some 
of their ships (such as the Kashin 
de'iiroyers and the Kynda and Kresla 
cruisers) with surfare-to-air missiles. 
This was simply a defensive move, but 
It also enhanced the Russian navy’s 
ability to operate well away from its 
own shores. 

To give themselves some offensive 
punch, the Russians also armed a good 
number of their destioyers, cruisers and 
submarines with surface-to-surface 
missiles with an effective range of 
between 100 and 200 miles. These 
missiles can be armed with either high 
explosive or nuclear warheads and they 
would, no doubt, be fired in salvoes 
against an opposing fleet. This is yot 
another example of the big bang 
approach that appears so often ir 
Russian tactical thinking The trouble 
wifth It is that such missiles cannot be 
used effectively unless an aircraft (or, 
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(Top loft) Type 42 Destroyer (Top right) Nuclear-powered submarine (Bottom leM) Sulimersihic (Bottom right) SLAM 


Vickers, as shipbuilders, have on order for the 
Royal Navy, five nuclear Fleet submarines. 

Two Type 42 destroyers have been 1 trdered and the first 
of this class, Sheffield, is m fitting out. 

Vickers arc also involved with MoD (N) in design 
studies for a through deck cruiser. The Engineering 
Works of Vickers Shipbuilding Group are also much 
involved in the naval programme and arc manufacturing 
mountings for the ncu 4-5 in. Mk. 8 gun now in service 
Vickers Shipbuilding Group at Barrow-in- 
Furness undertake mercantile shipbuilding, ow n two 


ship model cxperinu’nr ranks (at Si Albans and 
I)iinibarion)and arc pinneersm the field of oceanics 
'J'hrte submersibles supported b\ command ships 
ctmducr vanttus underwater work and exploration 
rask.s in an extensive pntgramme 
of activity SI.AM, a 
new submarineor surface ship 
air flight missile sv stem, 
has already been successfully 
tested prior to marketing. 

ViLkcrv i.imitcc] Vickers House MillhanL T,nnilon SV\ 1 

Vickers Shipbuilding W orks Barron-in-I'urncss Lancs 
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possibly, a helicopter) can UxsJte tlie 
target accurately in both range and 
bearing and, if necessary, help to cor¬ 
rect the course of the iinssiles 111 niid- 
flight. They are, in all, clumsy weapons 
whose effectiveness m anything but 
general naval war is open to doubt 

They did not stop there 

If 'the Russian navy had stopped there. 
It would have been plain that all it was 
reallv inteiested in was an all out con¬ 
flict lictween the Nato and Warsaw 
paot flowers Hut the Russians went on 
- -and in such a manner as to show that 
they were roneerned not only about 
full scale naval warfare in the north 
AtlanliK’, norch-eastern Pacihc and 
Mediterranean, but also with the possi¬ 
bilities of naval conflict, down to the 
point of limited, localised confronta¬ 
tions, in other seas 

Among the many pointers in this 
direction are ■ 

•The training of i5,ocx) "naval 
infantry " in amphibious warfare Are 
these " red marines ” concerned onlv 
with the Baltic ^ 

•The provision of fleet trains of oil 
tankers and supfdy ships 

• The marked switch away from 
diesel/electric to nuclear power in sub- 
inurinr construction and, less certain 
in Its implications, a shift away from 
steam to gas turbines m new warship 
construction. 

•The coiitmuing emphasis on 
surface-to-air missiles and the intro¬ 
duction of ASW helicopters 

• The recent appearance of the 
Kiivui fligates 'I'he Krivai is a multi¬ 
purpose frigate It carries guns, depth 
charge mortars, imnc-layiiig lails, a 
variable depth sonar, deck-mouiiied 
lorjiedoes I'probahly for ASW purposes), 
an defence missiles and, most signi- 
fiiantK of all, a new breed of surface- 
to-surface missiles If the Krtvac is not 
the Russian ecjuivalent of the Roval 
Naw's l.t'anthr fri»aies, what else can 
It possibly be ^ 

•'flic Knrac liigates and other 
Ku.sian I misers and des'troyeis are 
tiitf'l \Mili hoM/oii range surface-to- 
suiface iiMssil, ^ Hroadls, that means 
a laiige of beivseen i and 2", miles , 
hut the jiriihiptil Mgmtiiaiicc of these 
iiiisMles IS ihai ihcs can be fired on 


information collected by the warships' 
own radars and that they have 
homing warheads. 

• Similarly, the “ Charlie class of 
attache si^marines are armed with 
horizon range missiles as well as 
torpedoes. 'Iliese missiles can be fired 
fix>in under water on information col¬ 
lected by the submarine's own sonars. 
'Fhey, too, have homing warheads. 

voider cruisers like the Sverdlov and 
newer ones like the Kresta II are now 
equipped with a full range of radars 
and radios so as to act as command 
and control ships. 

Such developments show that, like 
the British and American navies, the 
Russian navy is equipping itself with 
a full hand of cards. There is still, 
however, one card missing from the 
Russian pack * the Russian naval 
squadrons cannot carry any aircraft 
around with them. But there have been 
American-originated reports that the 
Ru.ssians are now building some form 
of carrier with a long flight deck. The 


Russians, in fact, appear to be build¬ 
ing what the British call a " through 
deck cruiser" and the Americans a 
“ sea control ship.’* The first purpose 
of such ships IS to carry ASW helicop¬ 
ters, but they can also carry V/STOL 
aircraft—^juinp jets of the Hamer type. 

It is easy enough to read sinister 
motives into this new pattern of ships 
and weapons. But it is more profitable 
to recognise that the Russians are 
following a natural line of evolution for 
a nation that has leamt to understand 
what sea power is all about. The 
essence of sea powei is to be able to 
dominate a particular—and often com¬ 
paratively small—area of sea so as to 
permit the free passage of one’s own 
merchant and naval shipping and to 
deny free passage to one’s opponents. 
The Russians now have, 01 very soon 
will have, a navy quite capable of 
doing just that in any ocean of the 
world—^unless the navies of the western 
powers are prepared to match anv card 
or cards the Russians choose to play 
with cards of their own. 



This survey was written 
by Gordon Lee 


Knvac class In gate 
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The nature of the risk 


At sea, therefore, as much as on land 
the deterrent strategy of the western 
powers must be to make military 
solutions to an international dispute 
look less desirable to the Russians than 
peaceful ones. Moreover, as instant re¬ 
course to strategic nuclear weapons 
will not, in conditions of nuclear parity, 
appear credible to the Russians, the 
western powers have no other choice 
but to adopt a strategy of flexible 
response. To do this they need not, 
as It were, out-number and oivt-gun 
the Russians at every level of man tune 
confrontation But at each of these 
levels they must so deploy and manage 
their naval forces as to present the 
Russians witli a degree of risk of esca¬ 
lation which, for the political or econ¬ 
omic ends they have in view, they are 
not prepared ito run 
But the western powers labour under 
a number of disadvantages. First, they 
operate as an ailliance, not as a mono¬ 
lithic empire. Their interests and their 
assessments of any challenge the Rus¬ 
sians choose to ifiake can and do 
diverge Second, any demonstration of 
itheir political and military solidarity 
eventually turns on the will and ability 
of the United States to send reinforce¬ 
ments to western Europe. And that, 
of course, entails the use of the Atlantic 
sea routes. Third, the countries of 
western Europe are far more dependent 
on the flow of seaborne foreign trade 
than the Warsaw pact powers (especi¬ 
ally when It conics to oil). At 
sea their merchant shins offer a bigger 
hostage to the fortunes of war than 
those of the Russians do. Fourth, mari¬ 
time pressure designed to disrupt trade 
ran be applied practically anywhere 
m the oceans of the world. Yet, form¬ 
ally at least, the naval forces of the 
Nato alliance cannot act together south 
of the Tropic of Cancer. As alliance, as 
opposed to national, forces they oper¬ 


ate onlv in the North Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, and it is one of the 
oldest maxims of l>oth war anrl poli¬ 
tical conflict that pressure should he 
applied whore an opponent is weakest, 
not strongest. Fifth, the pressure might 
not be applied directly by the Russian 
navy but by one of Russia’s allies. And 
It IS in^truotive in this respect to recall 
that during the iy7i Indo-Pakistan 
war, both American and Russian naval 
forces moved into the Bav of Bengal 
Indeed, it is, perhaps, in muddled, local 
conflicts at sea, m whicii the navies of 
the superpowers may stand by but in 
which they are not at first directly 
engaged, that the dangers of uncon¬ 
trolled escalation are the highest. 

Because both the Nato and Warsaw 
pact powers arc aware of the danger 
of escalation to the nuclear level in the 
higlier reaches of conventional war, 
•any maritime challenge to ithe resolve 
of the western powers is likely, initially, 
to be localised, low level stuff. More- 
ovci, as the sea is open to everyone 
and has no frontiers, a naval challenge 
at such a low 'level is, theoreticaily at 
least, more likely than a challenge on 
Lind (w'herc, by the very nature of 
things, frontiers have to be crossed, ter¬ 
ritory seized and centres of population 
threatened). 

It is also possible to envisage, m 
conditions of nuclear stalemate, a 
lifiiitcd war at sea without the fighting 
spreading out to include the forces on 
land That may not sound a very likely 
possibility, but ii is not an imposMble 
one for ithose who remember the 
sitzkrieg in the winter of 1939-40, when 
hardly a shot was fired, hardly a bomb 
was dropped on land, but the allies 
lost over 600,000 tons of merchan^t 
shipping to submarine attacks. Simi¬ 
larly, it can be argued that, as only 
ships and submarines wou'ld be in¬ 
volved and not centres of population, 


Ithe chances that tactical nuclear wea¬ 
pons (in the form of depth charges, 
missile warheads and the like) would 
be used at sea are greater than on 
land. (This is not so much a plus point 
for the Nato powers as it ina\ apficar 
at first sight, for the Russians can fit 
nuclear warheads to then torpedoes 
as w'cll as to their missiles.) 

No one, then, should discount the 
risks of conflict at sea, 01 deny tlie 
ability of the Russian.s, if onllv in a 
small, localised way, to issue a mari¬ 
time challenge, if rhey so chose, to 
the wpstein pow'crs Nor can anyone 
deny that if the mfantimc balance is 
alllowcd ito tilt in the Riis.sians’ favour 
that, first, the temptation foi the Rus¬ 
sians to chance tboir arm be bigger 
and, second, that in such circum¬ 
stances, the possibility of such a con¬ 
flict spilling over into warfare on land 
would be greater. 

Awkward questions 

Tlie (nbviou-s naval M>lution must be 
to seek to localise and to control any 
confrontation. And then, no doubt, the 
naval forces would have to operate 
under very strict “ rules of engage¬ 
ment" laid down by the politicians. 
But such a game of deterrence would 
bp quickly lost if the cha'llenge were 
not met by an adequate and appro¬ 
priate response ■ if iiimes arc laid, they 
must be swept \ it merchant ships are 
harassed, tlie.y must be escorted ; and 
so oil up the ladder of war. 

Aotmg together, the western powers 
ran match the Riis.sians at sea. But 
that still pose.‘‘ three awkward ques¬ 
tions for the individual members of 
the western alliance. First, should 
some of those power.s assume a greater 
maritime re.sponsibility than others ? 
Second, should some of them specialise 
in certain aspects of na\*al warfare— 
conti'ibutmg cards to the alliance’s 
pack but not holding a full, national 
hand of cards themselves ? Third, in 



Mirror imtge : British filsna, Russian warship (laft), Russian plana, British warship (right) 
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deciding how their fleets should be hold every type of shot in its naval 
compost, should they put more em- locker and to continue to make the 
phans on meeting ithe big, obvious biggest naval contribution to the alli- 
threat of war at a high level in the ance. For many of the other Nato 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean powers the answer is simply that they 
(which would mean more attack sub- can do no more than make a special- 
marines and more s'hore-liased air- ised or localised contribution—Hdlland 
craft), or more on meeting smaller, wvth its frigates, Belgium with its mine- 
possibly lesb direct threats elsewhere hunters, Italy in the Mediterranean 
(•which would mean keeping a good and west Germany in the Baltic ap- 
number of frigates afloat) ? proaches. But how, with limited 

For the United States, the answer is re.«ources, should the third naval power 
straightforward. As Russia’s rival in the world, Britain, answer those 
superpower, it has no choice but to questions ? 


Keeping in business 

The answer that members of the (from where western Euiopc imports 
Royal Navy give is as plain as the so much of its oil), 
uniform they wear. Britain, they say. In thus deciding to run a multi- 
must continue to make a bigger man- purpose fleet with multi-purpose ships, 
time contribution to the Nato alliance Britain has chosen a very ambitious 
than any other west Eurof)ean nation, course. If the money were available, 
It must also, they add, maintain an it could be more aml)itiou& still, for 
all-round, balanced fleet -with, ahem, the cool-headed professional reckoning 
the exception of big aircraft earners is that to meet its present commitments 
after the late 1970s but vrith, please . to Nato, Cento, Seato and the .Anzuk 
note, through deck cruisers. Britain, in powers in the far east, and to look after 
their view, must have ■ attack as its own national interests in overseas 
well as missile submarines ; hcli- dependencies and in fishery protection, 
copter carriers of some kind for Britain should have 8o-odd frigates 
anti-submarine warfare ; amphibious and destroyers (instead of the current 
commandos ; a good number of frigates 70-odd) and build 20 attack sub- 
and a smaller number of guided marines (instead of the 16 or so which 
mjs.<9ile destroyers ; some mine-hunters , the current rate of building indicates), 
and a strong backing of fleet supply But the same calculators add, as they 
tankers and ships to maintain the war- look at the mounting cost of defence, 
ships on distant patrols. that Britain will be hard put to it to 

That fleet, it is then added, must 


maintain the fighting strength of its 
navy, let alone to increase it. 

In upholding the dootrine of a 
balanced fleet, Britain, it might be 
said, is conservatively sticking to a 
tradition. But, unless it deliterately 
chcx)ses to become a third rank, third 
rate naval power, what else can it do ? 
Of all the countries of western Europe 
It is the most dependent on seaborne 
trade ; and its history has made it 
acutely aware that the protection of 
Its shipping—and hence its economic 
well-being and even survival—cannot 
be restricted to some arbitrarily 
defined zone close to its own shores, 
but must extend all the way from 
remote poit.s of lading. 

In an age of superpowers and super 
nuclear armouries, Britain can protect 
its own interests only within a frame¬ 
work of an alliance. That alliance 
in turn, expects Britain to main¬ 
tain a strong navy. It would 
be political folly, in terms of its 
relationships both with the United 
States and with the countiies of the 
EEC, for Britain to allow itself to 
slip down the naval league table. 
Indeed, it can be argued that because 
Britain can never escape from being a 
sea power it can never take refuge in 
neutrality. And, as the Russians push 
their warships out into the open seas 
of the world, the countries of western 
Europe cannot but increasingly recog¬ 
nise that their seaborne trade needs 
the protection provided by the mari¬ 
time powers. These, of course, include 
the United States and Britain But 


be able to operate well away from 
Europe’s home waters—though it 15 
admitted, almost as an aside, that there 
is nothing much Britain can offer, 
apart from the guards'hip at Hong¬ 
kong, east of Singapore. Its warships 
must, moreover, be so designed and 
equipped that they can stay on patrol 
for months on end away from their 
home ports, and be capable of playing 
some part at all levels (k naval confron¬ 
tation and warfare, from the least to 
the most intense. In thinking about 
missiles, for example, the Royal Navy 
never forgets the gun. And, as a further 
example, in air-conditioning its ships 
the Royal Navv is thinking both of 



the comfort of Its crews in tropical 
waters and of providing them with 
scxne protection against nuclear fall¬ 
out. In all, then, Britain’s naval policy 
looks beyond the western approaches, 
both across the Atlantic to Norfolk, 



Vii^nia, (where Nato’s Saclant has 
his headquarters) and round the Cape 

to the entrance of the Persian Gulf Specie/ relationship el see 
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"Nfivy fly Wesdand 
in the best traditioif’ 


Experience Counts: Westland 
Aerospatiale Lynx-under 
development for the Royal Navy 
by the team who built the Wasp. 
Designed to operate in all 
weathers from small ships. Lynx 
can attack submarines at long 
range and can seek and destroy 
surface vessels beyond the 


ships radar horizon. 

Lynx is a new» versatile, 
advanced technology Naval 
helicopter, It is designed to be 
reliable, to need minimum 
maintenance and to have high 
performance. Lynx has a non¬ 
articulating main rotor, a 


unique undercarriage system to 
provide high energy absorption 
without toppling or sliding, an 
automatic deck securing device, 
and many other special features. 

Westland 

WESTLAND HELICPPTERS YEOVH ENGLAND 
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thry alfto include*. France. France 
deploys its warships well beyond the 
western Atlantic and the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; hut \t has an old fleet and, on 
the \)e«*i assiimjitions, never jilans to 
have one liim'i-r than t\\r> thirds of the 
size of itlic* KovjJ \a\\. In imaJ 
aniLirs, as in iiiin h ( Nf', I't.iiue 
llf'LtaiM's nio'^t rihviDii'- aJlv in ut'sKMii 
:uj»l, nc/i *in/>i, ilir < oiii- 
position of 'Its firct IS siiiiilai to liiat of 
Hiitain ' 

jf, as thr Ro\al Na\^ insists and 
writrin Knioiji- cvpei ts, liiitani is to 
nianit«ii'i an all-roiind capahilits' tlicn 
Its iiav\ Will have to ((o on keeping 
It*- diips .uj(l wrapoiis up to rlatt*. It 
must also, will he disiussed later, 
kcT]) woriVLMi^ about wlieic it should 
put the emphasis- on suhtnaiincs 
r.'ttiu'i tlian in.uates, on lieliroptcrs 
ratlin than fjuided missile destioveis ^ 

'1 he riiiw will, in parlmilai, Yra\e to 
find some uiiMns of replacm,^ the 
otionsive stnkini^ power provided l)\ 
airiraft flown oil (anuis The |ilans 
have ]»f*en diawii uj) Some hut hv no 
means all the monrv has been allo¬ 
cated The hangover about the earners 
is at l(»iiL' last ovci 'flie Ro\al Navv 
IS thinking .ihead, latlier than moan¬ 
ing ahfiijt Its past. Jhu, in doing si;, 
It IS uneasiK aw'are that it is on a 
moMiig itaiivsav winih never stops 

The (h'sign of a modern w'arship 
takes between five and seven years to 
jierfec i, anil oiiie the sliij) oi sulnnarnie 
IS built it iii.iv lia\e to stav in service 
20 or 2') Mars - sniiietmies even longci 
Modern naval \^<■apo^^ take lo years 
to develop and, sui li is the pate of 
tec liiiolo«.Mi al change, they heein to 
look ohsoJesceiit about m \ears 

in seivKC. So warshijis built in this 
decadf* fna\ still he afloat and 
operating in the year 2000, having 
jirohahlv been ie-ei|uipped w'idi a new 
eeueration of weapons halfway thiough 
then life 

.\^ the \ears tii k .steadily by, the 
oldei ships will get relegated lo lighter 
dul'cs ill the second division—as lliey 
lia\i‘ been in every navv m the world 
ill the past. Ihit Hiitam, unless the 
whole of Us. strategy is turned on its 
he.id, will have lo hold its place m 
rh« lust divi Kill, never again at the 
top hiu nevei, it must lie honied, at 
the bottom So du naval planners are 
obliged to tr\ to anticipate trends in 
nav'al warfare not inerelv over the 
present decade hut in the one after 
that—and, to a lesser degree, the one 
after that loo In the Royal Navy no 
less than in the American and Russian 
navies, 1993 comes into the 1973 
reckoning. 


Moving together 


The problems in naval warfare are 
almost as old and as unalterable as the 
si*a 'Hiey are . to spot a moving 

target, at night as well as in day, in 
had weather as well as good ; to secuic 
an aci urate laiige and liearing on that 
moving tdiget , and then to engage it 
with w'eapons tliat are ai (urate and 
Ictiial enough to put it out ol ai turn 
For centuries the jirohlem icsolved 
Itself into manoeuvring irioup> of 
shijis into sichl and iaiis,'e ot eaili other 
and tlien eiieaging in a long battle of 
attrition w'lt'h guns. I hi n i amr diesel - 
electric suhmannes witli then tot- 
pedo»\s and aircraft with then bi'inhs 
Now naval warfaie is moviiu' into a 
new phase, in w'liKh the mo-^t impoitant 
tasks aie to combat the true sub¬ 
marine, which, being iiULle.ii powered, 
tan stav submerged for weeks on end , 
and to find some means of countering 
air fliL'hl misMles winch i an he 
lauiKbed fioni airciaft, slnjis and sub- 
mar mes ovei a varietv of ranges 
I he jiimiarv piohlem with tlic sub- 
maime is to find it and to ti\ its 
position aicuiaielv'. 'Hus can lie ellei- 
tivelv done onlv hv sound -either by 
listening tpa.ssive sonar) or l>\ lians- 
nntliiig a sound signal and listening 
for its eiho (active sonar) 'Flie 
technological battle here is between the 
devising of hettei in(*aiis of sonar 
detection and the coiitiiiiiing attempts 
to make suhmarmes (|Liieter '1 he 
sc'condarv' liut no less pressing problem 
IS to devise a weapon capable of hitting 
a submarine w-hicli, at full power, has 
mill h tlic same speed as a warsliii> 
and a niodcrii homing torpedo 

With the missiles, there arc three 
prohletm 'I’lie first is the oJiv'ious one 
of detecting and engaging the ships, 
an craft or submarines which launch 
lliem Tlip second is lo track tlie 
missiles 111 flight and to knex'k them 
down willi other missiles This has to 
he done iii seconds, for the more 
advanced missiles now fly at about 
twice the speed of sound In both 
cases, great reliance has to be placed 
on radar—and that, in turn, opens 
the door for electronic counter 
measures. Further, any information 
picked up bv radar (or sonar) has to 
lie translated into a range and bear¬ 
ings. This can be done speedily 
enough only hy computers. That, in 
Its turn, gives rise to the third problem. 

A single modern missile hitting a ship 
may not sink it, but it is likely to 
damage its detection, data prcx'e.ssing 
and weapon systems enough to make 


It fairly ineffective as a fighting ship, 
Now'adays, it will often be the first 
accurate siiot tJiat matters and not, 
as in the f>ast, the steady accumula¬ 
tion of hits 

So, at the higher levels, naval 
w'arfare would, if it ever occurs, 
take ]jlace close to the outer 
frontiers of lechnologv'—closer to 
them, piohahlv, than land or 
air w'ailare simply because a ship 
IS that much bigger than a tank or an 
a^uoplanc and ran therefore carry a 
bigger anav of electronic gadgetrv' 
around with it. In such a form of 
waifaie, however, some .'^hips or sub- 
maiines may have sonar and radar 
sensors rajiahle of detecting a target 
al a greater range than their ow'n 
weapons tan fnc Or ihev may, in 
other msf.inccs, he equipped with 
W'eapons w’lth a greater range than their 
own sensors. ShI[)^ with their own 
short range anti-missile missik's may 
tlieicforc need the aid of other ships 
witli loinjer ranging area defence 
wea|)ons Warships mav locate a target 
vMlIi ilieir own sonars w'ell beyond the 
range of their ow-n depth charge mor¬ 
tars. and they would then have to 
guide hclic optei's, armed w-ith homing 
tiJi’jjcihrs, to attack the target. Or a 
.shij), armed with such a longer rang¬ 
ing anti-suhrnanne w-eapon as the 
Ikara, might hav'o to rely on informa¬ 
tion provided hv the dunking .sonar 
of a helicopter and not its own .sonars 
in ordci to engage a submarine. 

This has two effect". The first is 
that when w'arships are working 
together, iheie has to be some means 
of passing information readilv hack 
and forth hetw'ecn them about their 
own ])ositions and their contacts wnlh 
opposing forces This is best done by 
an aiitnni.'iiir data link between the 
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and how the Americans see the Russian one 

ships* computers. Such a system is now 
being installed in some of the Royal 
Navy’s ships. Ultimately it may be 
extended to include submarines, heli¬ 
copters and aircraft v^orking together 
with those ships, replacing the far 
slower radio links on which they 
currently rely. The second effect is 
that today the only .sensible way of 
making u.se of all the various capa¬ 
bilities of sensors and weapons 
is to grQup differing types of warships 
together so that, for instance, sub¬ 
marines and helicopter earners 
become as much a part of a convoy’s 
escort as frigates are. 

All the big navies of the world are 
moving towards this group concept 
of operations. There is another reason 
apart from the tactical one why this 
should be so. It is that they all realise 
that, in any maritime confroittation, 
this is the way to put on a show of 
deterrence long before the shooting 
starts—and that, indeed, this may well 
he the way to stop any shots being 
fired at all. This is why the 
Americans, the Russians and the 
British all put so much emphasis on 
control and command ships which have 
the twin function of supervising the 


operations of a group of ships and of 
remaining in instant radio contact 
with their political overlords in 
Wa.shington, ^loscow and London. 

These navies are imitating one 
another in other ways too. First, they 
are all putting more emphasis on ASW 
techniques. Second, they all seem to 
be spending a great deal of money on 


No navy is ever wholly modern. It is 
always a mixture of the old and the 
new. At the moment the Royal Navy 
sull has an old-fasliioned look aixiut 
It, not because it has such a laige num¬ 
ber of general purpose frigates (for 
these are and will remain the work¬ 
horses of any navy) but because the 
ships currently in service were largely 
de.signed with the concept of carrier 
task forces in mind. 

Britain still has one carrier, the Ark 
Royal, in operation, witfi Buccaneer 
(strike). Phantom (interceptor) and 
Gannet (airborne early warning) air¬ 
craft and Sea King helicopters on 
board. But by the end of the decade 


the devdopment of horiaon nnge 
weapons (that is, weapons which can 
be fired on infonnation collected by the 
i^p?’ own seniors). As, for example, die 
Bntidi move away from long ranging 
carrier aircraft, so the Russians are 
moving away from long ranging 
missiles which need aircraft to locate 
dieir taigets for them. This con- 
veigence in tactical thinking is by no 
means complete: the Americans will 
keep their carriers and the Russians 
their longer ranging cruise missiles for 
many years yet. Nor is it ever likely 
to be absolutely complete, for one of 
the aims in war is to present an 
opponent with a choice of difficulties. 
But this tendency for the navies of 
the world to grow more alike, in their 
tactics as well as therr composition, is 
likely to persist, first because technology 
will pull that way, and second because 
politics will push them into the reali¬ 
sation that .sea power has at least as 
much to do witli pre.serice, and hence 
deterrence, as it has with action, and 
hence battle. 

If It ever came to battle at sea, the 
pace of technological change over the 
last quarter of a century has been such 
that a captain would not fight his ship 
from the bridge, as he did in the 
second world war, but from an opera¬ 
tions room, full of radar and sonar 
screens and plotting tables, below 
deck. This is why just recently the 
Royal Navy has broken with the long 
tradition of getting its junior officers 
to specialise early in their careers— 
in communications, radar, gunnery or 
what-havc-you—and instead is putting 
them all (through the “ pninoip^ war¬ 
fare officer' (()u>rse so a > to make them 
•all-roufnders 'in tactics first. Thns is all 
part of itlie ni<idem navy. 


the Ark Royal will have gone out of 
sersnee, and for any aircraft carrier 
operations Nato will have to rdy 
excIuMvely on the Americans. TTicre 
IS no point in reciitang all the argumenti 
for anti agaanst the carrier once again. 
Even the Roval Navy has stopped 
doing so. The navy recognises that the 
carrier is an expensive b^t and, along 
with the RAF, (it is seeking ways ol 
using shore-based aarcraft for strike, 
interception and rcconnai.ssance tasks 
over the sea. It is also .seriously con¬ 
sidering the idea of carrying a few 
V/STOL Harrier aircraft aboard the 
through deck cruisers. 

The demise of the carrier leaves one 


Steady as it goes 
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Workhorses * fngate (left) and guided missile destroyer (right) 


of the n€i\7’s newest ships, the Bristol, 
suniewlicit out on a liriih. Armed with 
the Ikaia aiui-suhrnarme weapon and 
the newly devclojiecl Sea Dart anti¬ 
aircraft and anti-Tiiissile area defence 
svstein*, hut not carrying its own 
helicopter, the Bristol was originally 
designed as an escort vessel for the 
carriers It was to have been the first 
of a series, the IVpe fl2. But the others 
were cancelled and^ though it will still 
he a useful ship to have as, sav, the 
leader of a group, its nnrnediate joh 
will be to irv out and to perfect the 
two nevv’ wea[)on systems, Ikara and 
Sea Halt. The two cru'isers, Tiger and 
Blakt , armed witii 6 inch guns, w'lll 
also act as conimand and control ships 
Each carries a handful of Sea King 
helicopters, so that thev are one of the 
few means that the nav'V curicnth 
jjossosses of getting ihese long ranging 
and highly efTective ASW helicopters 
to sea But iiianv naval officeis regard 
these cruiseis as costlv alicrrations 
Thev will he happv to see them go to 
till* siiti|i\aid when tlie thrcnigh deck 
ciui^eis, with -ihoir Sea King helicop¬ 
ters, cimie into service. 

Soldiers at sea 

Onie the llernus i.onij>le.tes its refit 
this veai, the navy will have two 
mniniiiiido lariiers ior amphihious 
warfaie ojjeiatioiiN, it and the Bulwark, 
haciced h\ the two assault ships. Fear- 
less and Jiitr* /ni/ But the Intrepid has 
now taken the place of fiigates as the 
training ship at Daitmouth, and the 
Bulwark is too old a ship to keep in 
sercdcc lievond the late 1070s llie 

•These and nlher weapons im ntioned ni 
this section will he disiiissed in i^reater 
detail later on 


Royal Marines and the Royal Navy 
have some ideas about what should 
happen then, hut no one at this stage 
IS making an> really firm promises 
about how much effort Britain will put 
into amphibious warfare operations in 
the 1980s. 

The Roval Marines would, no doubt, 
like to see a fourth through deck 
cruiser built in the early 1980s and 
specially equipped for the cemunandos 
and their iielicopters. Another hut less 
sdtisfaclorv solution would be to con¬ 
vert one of the assault ships to carrv' 
men rather than equipment and to ear¬ 
mark borw-loadmg logistic supply ships 
to carry the €x>mmandos' heavy equip¬ 
ment 

The decision, in the end, will turn 
oil what jiohtical value is attached 
within the Naito alliance to an 
amphibious warfare capability in the 
lute iq7os and 1980s. At the moment 
ii IS high valued, for it is a wav of 
demonstrating political and military 
solidaiity With the outlying allies on 
Nato’s noitherii and southern Banks 

But anipliibioiis warfare docs absorb 
a large number of warships and, once 
ashore and once the fleet is withdrawn, 
■the commandos face a number of 
logistic difficulties Once the marines 
have landed, moreover, the pressure to 
withdraw their supporting ships would 
be strong, first to get them out of 
danger and second to release them for 
other tasks (with, for instance, the 
coniiiiando carrier being used to fly 
Sea King helicopters in an ASW role). 
The Royal Marines, it may be assumecl, 
will .still be around in the 19B0S, per¬ 
haps raithcr less conspicuously than 
thev are now but still demonstra'ting 
that when it comes to fiehcopter opera- 
^'lons tliev are second to none. 


The thin grey line 

The navy has eight guided missile 
destroyers of the " County ” class, 
armed with the older Sea Slug anti¬ 
aircraft missiles and the older Wessex 
ASW helicopters, afloat. Their number 
will l)c supplemented over the coming 
decade as the new Type 42 destroyers, 
armed with a radarK:ontrolled, auto¬ 
matic 4.3 inch gun. Sea Dart missiles 
and the new Lynx helicopter, are built. 

The Roval Navv has a stock of about 
60 gencial purpose frigates. Of these 
about half are almost, though not quite, 
HI the vintage class. Over the years, 
thev will be replaced in part by the 
new 'iype 21 and lype 22 frigates. 
The liighly successful “ Leanderwar¬ 
ships make up die rest. CiUrrentlly, die 
Leanders are armed with the older, 
non-automatic 4.5 inch guns, die old 
short range Sea Cat anti-aircraft 
missiles, depth charge mortars and a 
Wasp ASW helicopter. There is plenty 
of life left in these frigates Indeed, the 
last one of this class has only just been 
built So the plan is eventually to 
replace their W'asji helicopters with the 
Lynx, to replace the guns in the first 
hatch of them with Ikara anti¬ 
submarine missiles, and to install in the 
next batch the horizon range, sea- 
skiinining surface-to-surface. Exocet 
missiles in place of the guns. I ater in 
the decade, the remaining Leander 
frigates will also be fitted with new 
weapons. What these weapons will be 
has not been decided as yet, for that 
will depend in part upon bow many of 
the new Type 22 and Type 42 warships 
the navy will get. 

The wooden-hulled mine-hunters of 
the “ Ton class arc g^^tting old. Their 
number has already been reduced, to 
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As older naval ships are phased out the intellect to assess situations and make t'jpi«,oR.A Sirphem R.N.. I 

in the next few years, new sliips like these correct decisions c>ihi.er Entry «^<.uoii (ttskVi), " 

will be coming in. That you have the personality to ^ive “'*”"** 

More sophisticated, more powerful commands as well as the authontv 1 hat ^ 

and, naturally, packed with the most up-to- you'll be able to start taking lesponsihilitv 

date equipment. even when you've baiely fin*shcd traiiiinu 

So much so that far into the foresee- Given the qualities, howevei, the 


able future, Britain will continue to have 
one of the most modern Navies in the 
world. 

And you could be part of it. In at 
the start of a new generation of ships. As a 
naval officer. 

It won't be an easy job Which is 
why we don't make it easy to come in. 

For we have to be sure that you have 


rewards are high 

A salary of £2,650 a year as a 
lieutenant of 22, for instance. A first-hand 
look at the world. And the sort of fob which 
doesn't leave you living from one weekend 
to the next. 

Send the coupon for details. 

You could end up with a ticket on a 
maiden voyage. 


I Dalp of birlli 

I Mn tfiluiiitional •pidhlu-.itions .irt'/will Ih’ 


I I am Ruiiitf up tu (nr diii 
Utuy«rrMi>, Puivttfi liiiii. 
ol T*'t.hriitloffV 
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about It will he reduced sitill turther 
as new mine-hunters made of glass 
reinforced plastic aie built. These hew 
shij>s will be the finest of their kind m 
the woiM The trouble is that thev are 
expen^^ive and it is unlikelv that Biitain 
will be able to afford to have more 
than, say, half a do/cn of them in 
service bv if*8o rhc primary purpose 
of such niine-hun'ters is to countei anv 
attempt to blockade home ports, 
espcciallv the base poit of the Polaris 
submarines, by mining But, plainly, 
thev could have a job to do in more 
distant waters if any attempt were 
made to impede trade by mining a 
nairow, shallow stretch of water (such 
as, for instance, the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf). 

Underwater 

Where, throughout the decade, there 
will be a steady build-up in the fighting 
strength of the naw will be in nuclear 
powered attack submarines. (In con- 
'trast, the numiber of Polaris mussilc sub¬ 
marines w-ill probably stay unchanged 
at four throughout this period) Cur- 
rentlv, the Royal Navy has 21 diesel/ 
electric patrol submarines of the 
“ Oberon ” and “ Porpoise ” classes 
and SIX attack submarines (the Dread¬ 
nought and five of the Valiant ” 
class) Four of the newer ** Swdftsure ” 
class, which run faster, deeper and 
quif-tei than the “ Valiant ” sub- 
nsa- lilt's, arc now being budit The aim 
at the moni»»iit is to launch a new 
attack subuiannc ever\ i;, to 18 
months I though, in fact, if the money 
were asadable ji would be more 
cconcmnc to siiorten that period to 12 
to 15 months) and tliat sliould give 
Britain a force of about ib attack sub¬ 
marines b> the end of the dtcade. 
Originally it was thought that Britain 
might also build a new diesel/electric 
submarine for training purposes But 


now, while Britain may stay in* the 
business of building* such patrol sub¬ 
marines for export, it seems more prob¬ 
able that the Royal Navy will never 
take a new diesel/electric submarine 
into service again and will eventually 
use die older nuclear powered sub¬ 
marines and simulators for training 
purposes 

New ships 

As the decade wears on, new surface 
warships will also join the fleet. They 
include the Type 21 and Type 22 
frigates and the Type 42 destroyers 
The Type 21 frigate, commercially 
designecl by the Vosper Thorncycroft 
and Yarrow shipyards, is a compara¬ 
tively cheap ship, lightly armed with 
the new 4 inch gun, Sea Cat missiles 
and an ASW helicopter. In effect, it 
represents an interim stage between 
the Leander and Type 22 frigates and 
probably only the eight currently on 
order will be built. 

Instead, the emphasis will swing 
towards the building of the Type 22 
frigates, which will be armed with 
Exocet surface-to-surface missiles. Sea 
Wolf anti-missile missiles, a Lynx ASW 
helicopter and deck-mounted torpedo 
tubes (for use against submarines in 
place of depth charge mortars) The 
firsit of these frigates will not come 
into service unbil the late 1970s and 
how many will eventually be built is 
anyone's guess. If it proves to be a 
successful ship, as it probably wiill, that 
number could be 15 or more. 

Again, quite how many Type 22 
frigates are built will turn in part on 
V10W many Type 42 destroyers the navy 
eventually decides to order. At the 
moment, six of the Type 42s are being 
constructed They will be armed with 
the 4 ^ inch gun. Sea Dart missiles (to 
provide area defence for a group of 
ships), a Lynx helicopter and ASW 
torpedo tubes Whether their number 
will ever exceed eiglit is pzoblematical. 

The other new sliap t^t will come 


into service in this decade will be the 
through deck cruiser. The first should 
be built by Vickers by 1978 aeid the 
navy hopes to have three of them by 
the early 1980s. But they will be expra- 
sive ships, costing perhaps about twice 
as much as an attack submarine (which 
costs nearly twice as much as the 
£2om or so spent on builefang a Type 
22 frigate or a Type 42 destroyer). They 
are being designed as command and 
control slups with a great mass of radio 
and electronic equipment aboard. 
They, too, will carry Sea Dart missiles 
and, just possibly, they may carry 
Exocet surface-to-surface missiles as 
well. But, with their flight decks run¬ 
ning the full length of the ships, their 
primary purpose will be to act as 
carriers for ASW helicopters Simply as 
such, they could each operate and 
service a dozen or so Sea King 
helicopters. This ensures tliat a constant 
patrol of at least two helicopters could 
be nr&m tamed around the clock. 
Alternatively, they could carry, at a 
guess, nine Sea *Kings and up to five 
Harruer aircraft. The navy is most 
anxious to get such V/STOL aircraft 
to sea with its ships, but it recognises 
that this wish must take second place 
to the task of carrying helicopters. 

More alike 

These new ships will have a number 
of features in common. First, they will 
all be driven by gas turbine engines, 
instead of steam tuzbines. That wili 
involve using better and more expen¬ 
sive fuel, but It will cut down the time 
the ships have to spend in dock, clean¬ 
ing their boilers and the like. This 
decision means that the age of the 
steam turbine is coming to an end for 
the Royal Navy. Second, (hese ships 
will carry smaller crews than older 
ship6 of a similar itonnage. Again, this 
IS a deliberate act of policy. It is 
designed to combat the mounting costs 
of manpower. It is coupled with the 
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further decision that lew skill should 
he required from the crews to operate 
and maintain the equipment on board 
warships. Third, the new ships are 
being designed so as to allow them to 
be repaired by replacement. While the 
crew will be expected to diagnose and 
repair simple faults in the ship’s equip¬ 
ment, major repairs will be carnied out 
at the dockyards, where the desirable 
aim would be simply to remove the 
faulty piece of equipnient and inime- 
dialely replace it with a new piece 
(rather than to try to repaar it aboaid 
the ship tied up in dock). The idea is 
to cut down the time the ship spends 
in the dockyard and hence to increase 
the time available for duty at sea 
Finally, with the same end in view, it 
IS hoped that the design of the ships 
will make it easier and quicker to refit 
a ship with new weapons, new sensors 
and the like than it has been m the 
past This IS a pious but not altogether 
unavailing hope. 

Two schools 

Quite wh-erc the navy should go in 
ship design beyond the present point is 
still very much in the realm of debate. 
Broadly, there are two schools of 
thought. What can be described as 
the “ operational ” school argues that 
the navy must stick for many years to 
come to the idea of multi-purpose and 
hence relatively expensive surface 
vessels, so as to preserve the navy’s 
ability to play a part in all the stages 
of confrontaltion and war. It adds, for 
good measure, that the concept of a 
really cheap, simple frigate is a chimera 
which the navy has unsuccessfully 
pursued since Nelson’s day. The other, 
the “economy” school, ax^gues that 
the rising costs of manpower and 
equipment will evenitually force the 
navy to opt for smaller, rather than 
larger, and simpler, rather than more 
complex, ships. Both, looking to the 
19905 and beyond, see some prospect 
in the development of ocean-going 
hydrofoils But they have differing 
ideas about how such ships should be 
armed: One basic weapon system per 
ship or, as the “ operational ” school 
favours, an array of difTerent 
weapons ? 

Both schools, however, recognise that 
for many years to come missiles of all 
kinds and helicopters will dominate 
tactics, and that surface warships will 
have a smaller part to play in the 
art of anti-submarine wanfare and 
helicopters and submarines a much 
bigger part. 


Type 21 Frigate 



Type 22 Frigate 
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Future tense 


In turning away from the present 
situation of the Royal Navy tf» peer 
intOi, its future, it has always to be 
b(»riie in mind thait war at sea involves 
what happens not only on its surface 
hut also above and below it, and that 
what occurs in any one of these layers 
will be in ter-related to and oiiteract on 
what rKdJis in the two others. If the 
tactical ‘'envelope'’ of land warfare, 
since the adveiH of aircraft, can be 
pictured as basically hemisphenral, 
then that of naval warfare, siiue tlie 
arrival of the nucleai ]>owercd subma¬ 
rine, muvt he considered as being 
spherical This is w'hv the importance 
of r oinmunuabiuns and aintomatu data 
links between aircraft, helicopters, sur¬ 
face warships and suhinarines will con¬ 
tinue to grow 

Air envelope 

Airciaft have changed the nature of 
naval warfare decisively, first by pro¬ 
viding the sailras with a long arm of 
rcc'onnaissance and surveillance, second 
bv bringing onto licing another threat 
to surface vessels, onginallv from 
bombs and nowadays fiorn stand-off 
missi-Jes, and thiixl hv forcing tlie 
world's navies to seek safety from 
cjetc‘c tioii and attack h\ going under 
water. 

It is ]itac licallv impossible these days 
for a vvaiship, lei alone a group of 
them, to rnnvi* aiiv'wliere without heang 
spottc'd fiom the an either visually 
nr hv the ladai ariavs the aircraft 
carrv I'l'liose, ff)i example, carried by 
Hnlam's Niinrods are so sensitive that 
tlu‘\ can record the “blip" of a patrol 
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submanne’s snorkel tube stiicking only 
a few feet out of die water.) Another 
way of providing long-distance surval- 
lance would be to use orbiting satellites 
sending television sdgiials back 'to 
earth , but this would be extremely ex¬ 
pensive, and while (the satellites could 
present a broad strategic picture of the 
deployment of opposing forces Hhey 
might not be able to satiisfy a fleet’s 
immediate tactical needs. But in the 
Roval Navy, as elsewhere, the impor- 
tance of satellites for long-divtaiKe 
radio cornmuiuration and, to a lesser 
extent, navigation is growing 

Britain has put its money on the 
RAF and its Nimiods, giving these 
aircraft a dual function of reconnais¬ 
sance and of detecting and aittacking 
submarines. At tlie momem Uie RAF 
has 38 Nimnids and another eight are 
being bulk. A few are stationed in 
Singapore and a larger numlier in the 
Mediterranean ; fiut most of them arc 
based at home to cover the Atlantic 
shipping routes. As these aircraft are 
given two jobs to do, the Royal Navy 
and the RAF are no doubt right to 
argue that Britain should have more of 
them But, as alway^s, money is light. 

I'here is also a need for some form of 
airborne early warning (AEW) system 
so as to extend the limited horizon 
of land-based radars (when it comes to 
the an defence of Britain) and of simp- 
borne radars (when it comes to the 
defence of ships at sea). The (xannets 
flying off the Ark Royal help in tlie 
latter task at the moment But what 
will happen when the Ark Royal goes ^ 
In an attempt to do both jobs, the 
RAl' has fitted some of its elderly 
Shacklctuns with basically the same 
radar as in the Gannet But both the 
radar and the Shackletons w'lll need to 
be replaced before long Conceivably 
one AKW system could perform both 
tasks, hut that would require a large 
number of exjiensive land-based air¬ 
craft And even if the.se were provided, 
a conflict of priorities could arise 
between the air defence of Britain and 
the defence of shipping routes 

Indeed, it would be virtually impos¬ 
sible for a limited number of aircraft 
operating from .shore to maintain a 
cimstant AEW patrol for a squadron of 
ships at sea. So the navy, concerned 
about the shorter range immediate tac¬ 
tical picture, believes that a better 
answer might well be found in a ship- 
borne AEW system, in which radars 
earned bv Sea King helicopters would 
supplement reconnaissance patrols 
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carried out by Hamers flown off the 
through deck cruisers 

In an ideal world shore-based and 
shipbome AEW aircraft and helicop¬ 
ters would be regarded as complemen¬ 
tary. But in the real world of limited 
funds, they have to be seen as competi¬ 
tors Hence, if the navy does get some 
foim of shipborne AEW, it may have 
to divert some of its Sea King helicop¬ 
ters from their ASW role. 

The loss of <the earners also means 
that (the navy will liave ito depend 
upon the .shore-based aircraft of the 
RAF to intercept opposing aircraft 
(which uan shadow, can srtrike wirth 
their own missiles, and can guide long- 
range nnsNiles fired from ships and 
submarines) and to attack opposing 
warships with, say, Martel missiles. In 
Britain, the RAF earmarks one squad¬ 
ron r>f Phantoms as interce]>tors and 
one squadron of Mtrike Buccaneers fur 
these maritime roles Later the Phan¬ 
toms and Buccaneers now on the Ark 
Royal will reinforce these squadrons. 
Moreover, all the interceptor aircraft 
stationed at home have the dual task 
of protecting Britain and ships at sea 
from air attacks So, again, another 
conflict in operational priorities could 
arise and both the navy and the RAF 
are worried about tlic number of air¬ 
craft available to perform these tasLv. 

I'he navy has other misgivings too. 
It j.s possible, nt argues, ithat naval 
operations will take place outside the 
range of shore-based aircraft (even 
though such aircraft are re-fuelled in 
the air) and that, further, shore-based 
aircraft, because of the distance they 
have to fly, may not be able to react 
quickly enough. This argument is 
largely confined to capabilities in the 
Atlantic because away from Europe’s 
shores the Russian navy has so far 
lacked air cover, In, say, the Indian 
Ocean the RAF, by using the airfields 
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at Masiiah and Gan, could provide air 
support for the navy which the Rus¬ 
sians could not at present match. 

The navy ai^es that there is a 
need to reimorce the RAF’s efforts by 
carrying Hairnen to sea in the new 
cruisers, primarily for interception pnd 
reconnaissance purposes and only 
secondarily for attacks on opposing 
warships. The navy believes that 
Harriers, fitted with a small radar and 
the Pegaius ii engine and with an 
una'her^ airframe, would do .the job 
adequately. The RAF, only too aware 
of how much money is to be spent on 
the multi-role combat aircraft, is scep¬ 
tical about the advantages of carrying 
a few Harriers aboard the through deck 
carriers. It has doubts about their 
effectiveness. But it also wonders and 
worries whether once the navy has got 
some Hamers to sea it might demand 
in time a specialised maritime jump 
jet, with a different airframe and a 
more powerful engine. In short, the 
RAF sees in the mantime Harrier and 
its possible successor another competi¬ 
tor for scarce funds. 

Both the RAF and the navy couch 
their arguments in teims of operational 
requirements and capabilities. The 
debate between them has some echoes 
of the earlier, fiercer struggle about 
aircraft carriers. Like that brawl, the 
fight IS largely to do wuth money. That 
being so, only a Cabinet decision will 
icsoive it. And, in view of the politi¬ 
cians' penchant for compromise, it 
must be wondered, if the navy does 
get some Harrier aircraft, ovei what 
time-span wUI the through deck 
cruisers be brought into service and 
what other cherished projects may it 
have to postpone or give up altogether. 

On the surface 

For the remainder of this century, 
missiles will be the great menace to 
ships at sea. Indeed, before this cen¬ 
tury IS out they may well have com¬ 
pletely superseded torpedoes as a 
means of attacking surface vessels. But 
guns will be retained on some ships 
for low-level operations and, later on, 
the navy will arm some of its helicop¬ 
ters with a new, short-range homing 
missile so as to able to attack fast 
patrol boats. 

Tactical missiles can be launched 
from aircraft, surface ships and sub¬ 
marines. They are fiicd on a range and 
bearing provided by information 
gathered by an attacking force’s own 
radar and sonar sensors, and then when 
they get close to their target the mis¬ 
siles home on to it. There are a num¬ 
ber of ways in which they can do that. 



Missile defence: See Dart (left) and Sea Cat (right) 


They iiiclucie : active radar guidance, 
in which the missile sends out its own 
radar signal and follows its echo down 
to tlie target ; pas.sive guidance, in 
which the missile locks on to r-idar sig¬ 
nals from the taigct ; infra-red guid¬ 
ance, in which the missile homes on the 
heat emitted l>y the target , and lasci 
beam guidance, m which the missile 
tides down a light l>cam illuniiiiaung 
the target. There is a growing tendency 
tliroughouft the world to match the 
range of these missiles with the range 
of the sensors. Because, in other words, 
horizon range musiles are more eftec- 
tive, they are becomang more fashion¬ 
able, though obviously, attempts will 
be made to increase the range of dial 
horizon bey'ond that covered by mast¬ 
head radars. 

Plainly surface warships must have 
some mcarrs of defending ithemselves 
against incoming missiles. Their older 
s>”stems of defence, designed to shoot 
down aircraft, are gettang out of date. 
So the Royal Navy has no option but 
to find replacements for its Sea Slug 
and Sea Cat missules. (The former pro¬ 
vides area defence over a longish 
range for a group of ships, the laittei 
point defence over a shorter range for 
flhe particular sliiip under attack) It 
has plumped for the Sea Dart area 
defence system (which also has an 
ability to engage surface ships) and the 
Sea Wolf point defence system. Both 
are anti-missile missiles. Both, with 
their radar guidance equipment, have 
proved to be costly to devdop—just as 
the Sea Slug system did. The Sea 


Dart .system lias u(»st nioic tIi..ii the 
Sea AVolf, but the i(»sls of the laiter 
have risen more sharpK ov'er the (uim- 
nal estimate than the Sea Dari's iui\e 
The Sea Daii swem is aheady coming 
into ser\nce and the Sea Wolf svivtcm 
should do so by about the middle of 
this decade. Both against fast and 
high-flying missiles and againsi the 
lower and slower-hying longei ranged 
cruise missiles, 'they will provide an 
extremely efleiiive form of defence. 

But the treadmill goes on turning: 
as defences improve, s<» will ithe mis¬ 
siles themselves. Further efforts will, in 
turn, have t*) be made to impiove the 
splitting and tiackiiig abihtv of the 
defending s\stems This is a covtly, 
difficult bu5lne^^. With radar, for 
example, langr has to he traded off 
against the elimination of extraneous 
cluttei on the [>lotting si reens. More¬ 
over, to supplement then efforts to 
knock missiles out of the sky, the 
defending forceps must make what use 
of eleotronic r.ounter measures 'they 
can These include the firing of decoys 
- -clouds of chaff—to aititract the mis¬ 
siles away from their targets and 
jamming techniques to confuse the 
mis.si]e’s own radar signals. 

That, in its turn, means that the 
mi.s9iles themselves may be g^vevi more 
than one form of homing ability. More 
than that, it is certain that eventually 
the missj'les will not be lobbed up high 
in the air but will fly, as sea-skimmeis, 
just above wave height. This wiU 
.shorten the time avail^le—and vt is 
never much more ithan decondsi—for 
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the dcfendrng radars to spot and track 
the incoming missiles. So, again, 
further radar refinements will be neces¬ 
sary. lUie development of sea-skim- 
ming missiles also suggests that first, 
the emphasis in improving the anti- 
missule systems will fiwing awia\ from 
area defence weaprjiis fsuch as Sea 
Dart) and towanis point defence 
systems (such as Sea Wolf) ; and, 
second, that 111 fiitaie ships will be 
fitted with “ Iasi ilitrli " weapons, sue*!! 
as guns layiiiL' <lown a curtain of fire 
01 infra-resl giiiilcd iiKkots, to help to 
deal with these sea-^kimmeis. 

One of the first of the sca-skimniing 
type of weapons to come into service is 
the Treiieh Exocflt horizon range 
surface-to-surface missile, with an 
active radar homing wartiead. I’he 
Roy-al Navy is buying a laige number 
of these so as t<i provide itself with an 
offensive ability to hut back at surface 
warships onc^* ithc carriers go out of 
service. I'he missiles are stored m con¬ 
tainers, and once a slup !*as fired all 
of them It has to ifiturn 10 port (or, 
possibly, a supply ship) to take a new 
set on b(»ard. In other w*ord.s, it us not 
possible to reload from a ship's maga¬ 
zine It wi'H be a nice choice in the 
future dinelopmem of surfacc-lo- 
surface missiles to decide whether to 
stick with this corttainei aT>pruach 
(whioh makes for easy filti'iig in a wide 
variety of sliips) or to gio for a reload¬ 
able system. Hut, whaiever as decided 
ill this respect, it is already clear that 
the Exocet represents a decisive sftep 
for the Roval Naw It has jerked it 
forward rirtri rhe age of the sea-skiin- 
iner, the tvpe t>f missile thiit will 
me reaningly dominate naval tactucs as 
the years roll on. 
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Big ears and loud voices 

While air flight missdes are altering 
the nature erf naval warfare, st is also 
being no less certaunly dianged by the 
advent of the nuclear powered attack 
submanne. Secrecy is the submarine’s 
major a.sset. A submainne might be 
5 ij>aitted by -radar xf at pokes a periscope, 
r^ar scanner or aerial above the sur¬ 
face. It might be located underwater 
if It sends out powerful sonar signals. 
And, unlike a Polairis missile sub¬ 
marine, an attack submarine has to 
i lose the range ito fire its weapons. 
(Because missile submannes patrol 
independenltly and because of the 
very loiiij range of their misnles, they 
will remain virtually undetectable for 
many years to come.) But, nowadays, 
the real art in submainne warfare 
against shipping lies simply in listening 
and then using the data that have been 
gathered to fix the rough location of 
the target, and then relying on the 
homing capabibties of the warheads in 
the last few moments of the attack to 
bring the torpedoes or missiles smack¬ 
ing into their targets 
The only cfiective way of looatmg a 
stealthy submarine underwater is by 
sound, ci'tifier just by kstening or by 
sending out an active sonar .sugmal and 
tracking its echo. It is, in a way, a war 
of big ears and, sometimes, loud 
voices. Above all, then, the submarine 
must be able to shp through -the water 
quietly A diesel/electric sulimarine 
running underwater on -i^ batteries is 
the quietest of all, but its underwater 
speed and duration are both limited 
A nuclear powered submarine is fast 
and It can stay submerged for weeks 
on end But it can be noisy, in three 
dilTerent ways. 

The first of these is the noise that 
Its propeller makes churning through 
the water—a bubbling sound known 
technically as cavxtatiun. But modern 
sulmiannc propellers are so big, and 
have such c slight angle of piti^i, chait 
they do not cavitate unless the sub¬ 
marine commander is foolish enough 
to put on a sudden spurt of speed. The 
second is >the noise made by water 
running round the hull of the sub¬ 
marine. But, again, the design of 
model ri submarines—^whose hulls now 
have much the same shape and pro¬ 
portions as a whale—reduces this 
source of noise to a minimum. The 
third and most difficult to suppress is 
the noise made bv fluids passing or 
being pumped through the pipes of 
the submarine's nuclear powered steam 
turbine engine and auxiliary 
maclimery. It is here that the maior 
efforts on reducing noise are now 
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being concentrated and it is in this 
direction, rather than in making sub¬ 
marines -run faster and deeper, that 
development money will probably flow 
over the coming years. 

The aittack submarine is a compara¬ 
tively new creature. So it -is not per¬ 
haps as surprising as it seems at first 
sight that the design of its hidl and 
engines has outpaced the design of the 
weapons it carmes. In 'this respect, the 
Russians are as advanced as any. llhey 
liave fast running, long ranging torpe¬ 
does to use against surface ships. 
These, however, have no homing cap- 
abiLity, and they have to be fired in a 
spread. But tlie Russians also have 
.<il(>wer running shorter ranged torpedoes 
which home passively on the ncuse 
made by their surface targets. They 
may—ithis it not certain but seems 
probable—have developed active hom¬ 
ing .torpedoes as well. And, above all, 
they are the first -to equip some of 
their submarines with missiles that can 
be used against surface ships. 

If the Russians have been among 
the leaders in tHus hunt, the BrLtush 
have certainly been else laggards. Up 
to now, .they have relied on an obso¬ 
lete, short ranged torpedo (the Mark 8) 
for use again.st surface targets, and a 
longer ranging but obsolescent torpedo 
(.the Mark 33) for use against sub¬ 
marines. The Mark 23 torpedo is wire- 
guided and hence can be direoted 
towards its target from the data 
collected by the submarine’s own 
powerful passive sonars ; but it carries 
only a weak passive sonar with which 
to home upon a target submarine and 
It can be distracted by noise-making 
decoys. Hence the great scurry' in the 
Royal Navy at the moment 15 to 
replace these heavyss eight torpedoes 
with something better. In fact, the new 
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Mark 24 toqpedoes wiH soon be coni' 
ing into service. Also wire guided, «hey 
have a Iraiger range than 'the Mark 23 
but, even more Mgnificaritily, they 
carry thear own passive/active sonars 
so that by sending out sx>nar signals 
close to their itargot tliev can home 
on to it. The next step wi'H be to 
jiggle With tliat torj)eclo*s guidance 
and homing giihhins so as to improve 
•ids ca|)ahilit\ agauist surface ships. 

This, however, must be seen as an 
interim measure, for ehe navy is now 
on the threshold of developing an 
undersurfaie guided weapon (USGW) 
foi use against surface ships. What 
inteie^ts Ixith the American and Bn- 
tiiili ri.iv’ies is a USOW that can be 
fired frcnn a submarine s torpedo tubes 
(ami not, as die Kussians do, lin their 
^'Chaihe" class submarines, from a 
separate array of launchers). Again 
unlike '(he Russians, they are looking 
for a missile whicli, once >rt has broken 
surface, wiH be a sea-skimmer—yet 
which, like (he Russian ones, will have 
a homing warliead. Such weapons will 
have a horizon range, .so that they can 
be fircxl on data the submarine has 
nullec^ted snn]>lY by listening. 

A guided missile of this kind could 
ettfier be thrust through The water 
befoie it breaks surface or it could be 
allowed to float to the surface before 
It lakes powered flight in die air. The 
Bntis'li arc imercsted to see whedier 
an already proved missile, such as the 
Martel, could be adapted for this sub¬ 
surf ace-^to-surf ace role. Whether the 
British and American navies will go 
theii own separate ways in the devel¬ 
opment and production t>f an USGW, 
or whether eventually they will join 
hands, only 'tlie future wiH tell. 

'I’hc f>aice of development in the 
weapons of attack submarines will 
proliably be fast. But, a& far as Brrtaan 
is concerned, the pace of development 
III missile sufamarmes is likely, by con- 
tra.«it, to look sk>w. Britain has four of 
these inis.sile sulrmaiunes, whidi ensures 
that It can always liave one, and some¬ 
times two or even three, on patrol. 
With the limitaiions limjKrsed on airta- 
ballisiic inLssi]c> in the Salt treaty 
between the T^ruted Slates and Russia, 
the neeil foi Brnain either to build a 
fifth niisMle siilim.inne, or to convert 
•its exisliiit* fom >0 cairv the Poseidon, 
looks Ics' inessinii But having 
developed its own triple warliead for 
Polaris missile'', Britain need not stay 
put, and It nuy decide ni this decade 
to improve these warheads still 
further Those who cheri.sh the notion 
of Anglo-French co-operation in the 
targeting of strategic missiles will 


recognise what political mileage might 
lie spun out of such a step. The tech¬ 
niques of guiding submarine-borne 
missiles have now reached such a 
pitch that the addition of another tar¬ 
geting programme (which need not 
necessaridy be exduaivcdy cotneeirned 
with retaliatory 6tirikes against cifties) 
would cause liMlle technical as opposed 
to political bother. 

Underhand 

Before the first world war a British 
admiral described suhmarancs as 
“ underhand, unfaii and damned un- 
Engliidi *’ Two world wars and the 
postwar growtii of Russia's sulmiarine 
service have, fortunately, convinced 
everyone itiiat such an attitude of iron¬ 
clad conservatism would be fatal. 
Anti-submarine warfare cvintinues to 
be the top priority for die Royal Navy 
and Its maritime allies. Happily, the 
ASW tactics already developed by the 
nav>' are secvind to none. But tactics 
are the handmaidens of the sonars and 
weajjons used—anul it is in thoir con¬ 
tinuing development that the peace- 
Cnriie battle again.*?t faster, deeper 
diMing and quieter submarines is being 
fought. 

All of today’s sonars>—in being what 
are called duct sensors—have one grave 
limitation, for wihen sound waves pass 
from one layer of water to another 
layer of a different temperature they 
get benrt (ju.st las a light beam gets 
refracted when .it passes through water 
or glass). So a .suhmanne can lie doggo 
in a cool layer of water with a warmer 
layer above it and the searching 
sonais, howcvei hard they ping away, 
will not find it—unle.ss, that is, tbev 


can be positioned to transnnit their 
signals in tthe isotheimic layer of water 
in which the submasine is lying. 

There are, in theory, ways round 
this problem. One is to bounce sound 
waves off <the ocean bed, this method 
being given, naturally enough, the 
sexy nficknazne of “b^tom touncc.” 
But a sonar set capable of bouncing 
sound waves in ith'is manner would not 
only have to be extremely power¬ 
ful but also very large, so that it would 
ahnost centainly need a specialised ship 
or submarine to carry it. Another 
method is to lower a sonar buoy deep 
into the ocean where the pressure is 
high. Signals transmitted from such a 
buoy will <then pass unbent through all 
the intervening layers of sea to the 
surface in whait is called a '* reliable 
acoustic path ”—RAP for short. There 
are two basic snags to thu*. method 
first, a buoy would have to he designed 
to wiikstand pressure at greai depths ; 
and, Ncoond, such a buoy would take a 
good deal of 'time to lower and Co 
reciwer frf>m, sav, a helicoptei. If, 
however, passive sonars were placed on 
the sea bed, RAP, as an ancillary* 
svslem, might represent a more fruitful 
line of development than bottom 
bounce Eiither system would be so 
expensive to develop that bottom 
bounce and RAP sonars must he seen 
as future pieces of kit for superpowers 
only, ithough it is just conceivable that 
Britain might get into the act as a 
junioi partner to the United States in 
the development of one or other of 
them. 

For many years yet, therefore, the 
Royal Navv wdl have to continue to 
rely on its duct sonars. .And, no doubt, 
it will .spend money on improving iheir 



Sea King loaded up 
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range and enhancing their ability to 
pick out the noise or echo of a sub¬ 
marine from all the other noises and 
echoes in the sea—for there is no point 
in firing a torpedo at a shoal of fish. 
The navy will also certainly try' to 
improve the methods by which the 
information gathered by the sonars can 
be translated into an accurate assess¬ 
ment of the target's location. But its 
overriding concern will be to decide 
how best to position and use the sonars 
it has. 

Here the pendulum is already begin¬ 
ning to swing—away from .sonars 
carried by surface warships (except for 
really close-range w'ork) and tr^ards 
the sonars that can be employed by 
aircraft, helicopters and submarines. 
Aircraft hke the Nimrod are the long 
arm of anti-.submarine warfare. Tllieir 
normal method of operation is to drop 
a pattern of snnai buoys which listen 
passively. Then, when the noise of a 
submarine detedted, another pattern 
of active .sonar buoys is dropped to hx 
the target's ])osition. At this stage, the 
magnetic anomaly d«teotor carried by 
the Nmnirods might also l>e brought 
into play. Finally, ithc aircraft would 
launoh its 'homing torp0df>es (or, if the 
war had reached such a prtch, use its 
nuclear weapons). 

Short arm jab 

The Namrod in anti-submarine war¬ 
fare IS much like a boxei's straight 
left, reaching ouit, probing, damaging. 
'Ibc short arm jab comes from the 
helicopters Increasingh, they have 
come to dominate ASW tactics at die 
sort of ranges to which a submarine 
must close to deliver an attack on 
shipping. But the pattern of their 
operaitions is being ladically changed 
and ex'tended. The small Wa.sp heli¬ 
copters are simply weapon carriers. 
They carry no sonar equipment them¬ 
selves and have to rely on the locating 
ability of sensors carried by others, 
often the warships themsrives, to 
deliver a 'torpedo attack. But over the 
next few years they will be replaced by 
the bigger Lynx he'l'icopters, and 
though most of .thesie will be used as 
weapon carriers some of them may be 
equipped with a sonar system Instead, 
liven, of a frigate guiding a Wasp to a 
point where it drops u'ts torpedoes, it 
IS quite possible to think of a Lynx 
with sonar guiding another Lynx with 
Its weapons to the right spot, or indi¬ 
cating to rts parent warships the range 
and bearing on which to fire their 
Ikaia iriissiles. 

Of even greater significance than the 
Lynx !is (the entry into service of the 


l^igRcr, longer ranging Sea King heli¬ 
copters. They cairv both dunking 
sonars and weapons around with them. 
Each has in its leai cabin what, i;i 
effect, is a miniature ofierations ixxwn 
Working in pairs, they can locate and 
attack submarine^ without any outside 
assistance. The submarine tan never 
know quite where and when the Sea 
King will dunk :is active passive sonar 
into the sea. 'riicie is, as always, a 
.snag. The Sea Kings are big and can¬ 
not be housed, maintained or operated 
ficim present-day fngates. I'he most 
economic w'ay of uMiig them at sea is 
from a helicopter carrier such as the 
through deck cruwr. But, for .ASW 
purposes, they could also be op>crated 
from commaiidr) carriers and as.sauU 
sliips and from some of the navy's 
auxiliary tankers and supply .ships—a 
inode of operations especially pertinent 
to distant oceans. Looking into tlic 
1980s, It IS certainlv wrmth considering 
wlieoher some fngates should tihen be 
designed to be able to carii> Sea Kings 
and their eventual successors. 

By far the most powerful sonars, 
used actively or passively, are earned 
by submarines. And, as submarinoji can 
change their depth at will, these are in 
effect variable dcptl^ sonars This helps 
the submarine to get niuiul the jirob- 
lem of .sound refraction underwater. 
'I'hat is one reason why submarines 
are being inoreasinglv recogru.sed as a 
necessar\' pait t)f any naval escort 
I'hcir powerful passive sonars also 
make subinar'nes an important 
gatherer of covert antelligcnce at sea, 
in ]>cace as well as war 'I'o make sub¬ 
marines even more efrectiv'‘e in an 
ASW role tw'o .steps are necessary 
their ability to translate ilie sonar data 
into an accurate range and bearing 
must be enhanced so as to enable them 
to use their own long range torpedoes , 
and their methcxls of communicating 
w'l'th other members of an escort, pos- 
.sibly by some kind of automatic data 
link, mu.st be improved. 

Torpedoed 

Apart from the submarines* own 
heavyweight torjiedoe.s—and, of course, 
nuclear weapons—-*the pnncijial ASW 
weapon in the foreseeable future wiU 
l>e the lightweight torpedo witii its 
active sonar homing waihead The 
older Mark 44 torpedo w'lll soon be 
replaced bv the Mark 4b, faster, 
deeper runinng and longei ranging 
than its predece.ssor. Some Mark 44s 
will be retained, a.s they are more suit¬ 
able for operatioTLs in aliallow waters 
than the Mark 46s. Both these torpe- 



Ikara on its way 


does aiT American So far, ihe Royal 
Navs's elforls to develop its own tor- 
peiloes have been unhappy and costly. 
But It regards tlie purchase t)f the 
Mark 46^ torpedoes a> an interim 
mcasuie, and it intends to press ahead 
witli the development of .1 Bi’ntiish tor¬ 
pedo so 'that It can lome into service 
in the late 1970s. It is being designed 
tf» give a better pciforniance than the 
Mark 46 [laving jiresumablv learnt 
from Its own mistakes and others’ ex¬ 
perience, ithe navy had belter not lay 
u bad, torpedo-shaped egg again. 

'Hie Ameruran Mark 46, immcdi- 
aielv, and the new British torpedoes, 
eventually, will replace the Mark 44 
carricxJ by the RAF's Nimrod aircraft 
and the navy's own helicopters. They 
will also be fitted to the Ikaras. These 
are guided missiles, loughlv of the 
shape of a small aeroplane, fired from 
surface w'arships which drop their 
homing Uirpedoes at a predotcnnined 
jiomi. These instant reaction weapons 
have a longish range. But quite often 
the\ w'lll have to relv on information 
collected bv tlie sonars of helicopters 
01 oCher .ships, rather than bv their 
own ship’s sensors, to be fulJv efiec- 
tive. .As inoie Sea King and L\nx 
.ASW helicopters get to sea, the im¬ 
portance of the lkar«i is likely to 
fiecline For •^lif>rt range engagements, 
the oldei warships will continue ito rely 
on depth charge mortars but the newer 
one.s will be hlted with deck-amounted 
tubes for firing lightweight homing 
lorjjedoej^ 

While 'these changes are being 
efTected, the subniannes will rel\ on 
their lieavywcight Mark 24 torpedo to 
attack opposing submarines. Hut this 
toryredo could prove Uy be the last of 
Its kind ev'er employed by tne nav\, 
foi in the iqHos ct ma\ well be ircrrg- 
nised even more clearly 'than it is n(»w 
that the wire-guided torpedo of much 
the same .speed as the target it attacks 
IS coming to the end of its .seful Lfe. 
What will follow^ With tlie Ikara 
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Nelson never turned his blind eye to 
anyone who could help him find the enemy or 
make his own weapons more effective. 

Today the inheritors of his spirit are 
getting help from the advanced technology of 
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surfacMo-aub-surface misrile coming 
into service and the USGW being 
developed to strike at surface warships, 
die answer as unmistakable: some form 
of guided missile which, fired under¬ 
water, breaks surface and flies as a 
sea-skimnier to a predetermined point 
to drop a hghtweigbt homing torpedo. 
Devek^ment costs for such a weapon 
would be high and idiis is an instance 
where Britain might in the end have 
to buy American. 

A changing pattern 

This is yet another indication of how 
missiles are likely «co dominate the 
future of naval warfare. At the same 
time the value of surface warships, 
except as helioopiter platforms, in anti¬ 
submarine warfare will decline and the 
importance of bigger helicopters (and, 
hence, specialised sh'fis to carry them) 
and submarines for this kind of war¬ 
fare will grow. The role of the attack 
submarine will be extended. As well 
as acting independently, st will be 
given a greater part to play in escort 
duties and in attacking opposing ships 
and submannes. It will be taking over 
many of the jobs once gi\’en to aircraft 
and surface warshups. No ilonger will iit 
be simply an instruincnt of war at a 
high level. It will cover a wider band 
of the spectrum of naval warfare dian 
It has up to now. In addition ito its 
functions in all-out war, ^t will iii- 
oreasingly take part in what can be 


Back-up 

Normally the Royal Navy has nearly 
two-thirds of its ships at or ready to 
go to sea. In an emergency there is no 
doubt that it could get three-quarters 
of Its ships operating within a month or 
so. But with a comparatively small 
active fleet and with virtually no ships 
in 'reserve, the navy has to squeeze as 
much operational time out of a ship 
as it can. This has already made its 
impact on the design of ships, wfiere 
one of the essential aims is to lengthen 
the time the ship can stay out of the 
dockyard (to as much as two or three 
years) and to shorten the time it spends 
tied up in those dockyards (by seeking 
to replace defective equipment rather 
than by trying to repair it aboard) 
But this throws a heavy load on the 
dockyards, maintenance bases, supply 
depots and the like ashore. 

Before the second world war there 
was a greater variety of ships than 
there is today. But these ships were 
comparatively simple in concept and 


described as the medium band of 
naval oonfrontation and conflidt, such 
as shipping protection. 

WiH this alter (the composition of the 
fleet ? Eventually nt must. Frigates, 
mine-hunters and the like will always 
be needed for peacetime patrols and 
low-iJevel deterrence. But, increasingly, 
they will have to look to submannes 
and helicopters to back (them up 
should the confrontation escalaite. So, 
looking forward, it can be argued that 
what will be ne^ed are: more attack 
submarines ; a larger number of riups 
capable of carrying the bigger heli¬ 
copters ; and a smaller number of 
ASW frigates. 

The question the navy' must ask 
itself in 1973 as it looks ahead 
is whether, with such an obvious 
change in style in the making, it 
should now build more submarines 
and more helicopter earners and less 
frigates and less guided missile des¬ 
troyers. It has every right to argue that 
It should wait to see how the new 
weapons under development turn out 
first and that it must always pay 
attention botli to the possifaihity of hat 
war close to home and the pcYssnlnlity 
of cooler maritime confrontations well 
away from Europe In fact, the num¬ 
ber of Britain’s attack submarines 
being increased—slowly but inexorably. 
But what the Roval Navy must do is 
to ask whether, conservatively minded 
as it must be, it is being radical enough. 


spacious in layout. They also had large 
crews They spent a good deal of lime 
in harbour, and they accumulated few 
defects, most of which could be dealt 
with by the ships’ companies. Today, 
there are fewci ships But they arc 
much more complex and much more 
tightly packed Their crews are 
smaller They do not spend much time 
in harbour. Little more than routine 
maintenance and the diagnosis of 
defects can take place aboard. So, m 
addition to major refits and conver¬ 
sions, much of the repair work falls 
on the dockyards and a good part of 
round-the-year maintenance on bases 
ashore. 

The managerial aim, therefore, is 
to impose as rational and as steady a 
work load on these establishments as 
possible. This is not easy in such a 
service as the navy, where unexpected 
eiiiergenoics often occur But just as 
there are time-tables for the construc¬ 
tion of new ships whkh look several 
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years ahead, so there are even more 
complicated time-tables for the main¬ 
tenance, repair and refit of sliiips. To 
facilitate this task, the dockyaids are 
being modernised and they are being 
given more speaaliscd tasks to perform. 
Thus, Portsmouth will largely be con¬ 
cerned with guided missile destroyers 
and later with the through deck 
cruisers, Devonport with frigates, 
Chatham with attack .submarines and 
Rosyth with missile submarmes. 
Together these dockyards have a turn¬ 
over of something like £i20m a year 
and they employ alxiiit 3>),ooo civilians, 
who have already shown signs of res¬ 
tiveness about their rates of pay. The 
number of employees iis iK»t kkely ito 
decline very much and, indeed, it is 
already evident that the naval dock¬ 
yards are short of executive personnel 
and junior managers. 

The navy has also a big supply 
back-up ashore—the old victualling 
yards of ill repute—and it carries on 
Its books Stores of all kinds worth over 
£6()Oin The current policy of repair 
hv replacement will boost these inven- 
toiirs The nav\ also takes under its 
wiing 41 fleet auxiliary' ships, man^ned 
by civilian crews and with a total gross 
registered tonnage of nearly 450,000 
tons A number of new auxiliary ships 
are being built, and increasingly the 
navy is hoping that it will be able to 
replenish a warship under way at sea 
with all types of stores and ammunirion 
from one supply ship. 

In all, then, the logistic support for 
the fleet is a big and complex business, 
which employs 63,000 civilians. Both 
here and in the development and pro¬ 
duction of new ships and weapons 
the navy is faced not only with rising 
costs but with the fact that, as opera¬ 
tional requirements become more 
daunting and weapons and ships grow 
more complicated, the actual costs of 
development, production and, to a 
lesser extent, repair and refit often 
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turn out to be higher than the original 
e&tnmates said they would be. More 
and more quantitative and qualitative 
controls are being clamped on these 
expenditures i*n an effort to contain 


At the moment nearly 80,000 men 
and just over women serve with 

the R«)vdl Navv. I'he past twelve 
months liave lieen good ones for 
recruiting, with nearly 8,000 men join¬ 
ing ufi as ratings In the next twelve 
months, the raising of itihe school leaving 
age will rut the numiier of new 
recruits, perhaps to under »|,ooo. After 
that, the navy* will have to lerruit 
just over G,o()o men a year to keep 
Itself y>roperlv manned. This will he a 
difficult task, for the manpower p(x>l 
avaiKIde for recruiting is falling. The 
navy in recent years has been drawing 
about three quarters ot its recruits 
from the ifj to 17^ years age bracket. 
It intends to continue to look to school- 
leavers as die principal source of its 
reciuits, taking them in at 16 and 
upwards and not at 13 as in the past 
However the rc-engagenient rales of 
men already serving arc encouraging, 
particularly at die end of nine years’ 
engagements fwhen about half the 
men now re-enlistj. 

The aiiny needs men The navy 
needs technicians —or rather adole¬ 
scents whom It can train as technicians. 
So it needs good quality recruits and 
its selection conditions are stringent. 
Like the army and the RAF, it has 
always found it difliculi to get enough 
recruits for tasks which have no 
equivalent in civilian life, so tliat, for 
example, for many years it has fieen 
unable to recruit as many seamen as 
it would like With officers die situa¬ 
tion is reversed, with the naw always 
failing to recruit sufficient engineer 
officers (for such technically-minded 
men are just as eagerly sought by 
civ’lian firms) 

The caiiot offered by the navy 
to potential officer'^ is that all the 
'■ngineers aiul about 70 'per cent of 
the general list officcis will liave 
gradiiaTcd, olicn on the hack of grants 
provided )»v the naw, before the\ join, 
or will have reamed a degree before 
they leave llie sci'\-ice The ranot 
offered to many of tlie ratings is tiuil 
rhev will lean I a trade whicli will stand 
them 111 good stead in civilian life 
and w'hich is recognised by the trade 
unions. For that, and for wiiat is 
nowadays a reasonable rate of pa\, 
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rising costs They may aiUevLaite, but 
they will not solve, the centunies-old 
problem that there is no way of striking 
a monetary profit or loss to measure 
the efficiency of an armed service. 


the men have to put up with what the 
navv calls the “ four Ds **—disturbance, 
discomfort, discipline and danger. 

Of these the first two are the most 
ignificant, for they are simply another 
w-av of saving that an inescapable fact 
of life in the navy is sea-time—separa¬ 
tion from one\s family and friends and 
living cheek hv lowl with one’s fellows 
on the mess decks Hut, presumably, 
only those who can put up with that 
.on of life or, indeed, actively seek it 
101 n tihe navy to see .the world. And 
there is no doubt that the navy is try- 
in to make life at .sea as tolerable as it 
can. 

It IS doing so in several ways. First, 
It gives Its officers and men an excel¬ 
lent training—so much so that many 
other navies are almost embarrassingly 
eager to send men on the Royal Nav>’s 
training courses Second, it is bringing 
into servue ships that require smaller 
crews, mainly in order to contain the 
rise in manpower costs but partly to 
provide those on board witii a little 
more elbow room. Third, it tries to 
plan a man’s career in such a way that 
he spends more time at sea and less 
lime ashore wlicn he is young and the 
ithcr wav round when he gets older. 
Fourth, It has vastly improved the 
standards of accommodation and 
messing on board its ships. Indeed, 
there arc many in the navy who argue 
that the .sailors would be prepared to 
put up with harder, rougher condi- 


The army seldom worries about its role 
but often w'ornes about its image. In 
contrast, the na\y seldom woi ries about 
Its linage but often worries about 
Its role. Sea powder is an elusive con¬ 
cept It has little or no meaning for 
most people until it comes to a long 
war of attiition. And that, today's 
strategic pundits contend, is the least 
likely of all the modes of violence and 
war to plague Eiirojie in the future. 
Yet the navy knows it has a role It is 
to ac i. with others, as a niantiinc police¬ 
man w'hose beat extends well beyond 
tfic north Atlantic. That simile is old 
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tions—'though only in return for some 
extra increment in pay. The sub¬ 
mariners do, so wJiy not the others ? 
That argument has some appeal to 
those who are always trying to squeeze 
a quart of wreapons and sensors into a 
pint pot of a ship. 

Lastly and most importantly of aU, 
the navy has reduced the length of 
time a man is away from home. The 
basic rules are that no man should be 
awav from his home port for more than 
nine months at a time, and that in 
any period of 30 months he should not 
he aw'ay from it for more than a total 
of 13 months. These rules mean that 
the old tiadition of the same crew in 
the same shi]) throughout the length 
of its coniini.ssioh has been thrown 
overboard. Instead, the men are 
“ trickle-drafted,” so that part of a 
ship’s complement is changed at 
regular intervals. The idea here is not 
simply to cut tlie itime spent away from 
home but to meet the men’s own wish 
to know exactly w'hen they will leave 
home and exactly when they will 
return. The men want a predictable 
routine. On tihat Mum, some of the 
happiest men in the navy are to be 
found aboard the Polaris missile sub¬ 
marines. 

Life on the ocean wave is, plainly, 
not as irksome or as tough as it was. 
Discipline aboard ship is less rigid, less 
hierarchical than it used to be. Yet 
all the old standards of professional 
efficiency and courte.sy have been pre- 
.served. The basuns’ pipes still twitter 
and the commander still has a tele¬ 
scope tucked under his arm when he 
steps fcirwaid to gieet a stianger. It 
may be old-fashioned. Yet it still feels 
right. Men cannot live cooped up 
together for weeks on end or fight a 
ship succes.sfully together without 
rules, without traditions. 


and sea-stained. Indeed ik is encrusted 
with barnacles. Buit it is no less irue. It 
IS equally 'true that tlie other nations 
of western Europe expect Britain to 
shoulder a greater share of the mari¬ 
time responsibility than they do. 

Britain should therefore, some naval 
advocates argue, specialise even more 
in maritime defence than it has up to 
now. It is a tempting thought. It is 
in keeping witli a tradition tliat many 
other countries respect. Many of them 
still look upon the lliird ranking mari¬ 
time power, Britain, as the keeper of 
the ark of the naval covenant. Many 


In the same boat 


Senior to whom ? 
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Designers and builders of Frigates, Corvettes, Fast Patrol Boats, Mine Counter- 
measures Vessels, Hovercraft in wood, steel, aluminium and glass reinforced plastic. 
Customers include the Royal Navy and the navies of □ Bahamas □ Brazil 

□ Brunei □ Denmark f] Greece □ Ghana f. 1 Iran [1 Kenya □ Libya □ Malaysia 

□ Nigeria □ Panama □ Peru □ Singapore! 1 Trinidad and Tobago 

□ Venezuela and others. 

(Illustrated) A Vosper Thornycroft 40 knot frigate armed with guns, anti-submanne mortar, 
anti-ship and anti-aircraft guided missiles 

VO/PER THORNYCROFT 

■ VOSPER THORNYCROFT LIMITED. PAULSGROVE, PORTSMOUTH Tel Coshom 79481 Telex'88116 
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This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

Counter Terrorism 

It was Edmund Burke, living in another time of revolutionary 
violence, who remarked that when your neighbour's house is on fire. 

It can do no harm to let the hoses spray a little on your own It was 
sound advice. Political violence is contagious. Icrrunsm is no longer 
something happening “over there,'* but a menace to all western 
societies How can it he contained? 


On April 1st, 1973, Britain goes over to Vat Value added tax is a tax 
that consumers will pay on everything except food, rents, houses, fuel, 
power, fares, newspapers, books and gold Vat is being introduced 
because the taxes it is replacing, purchase tax and selecUve employ 
ment tax, are indirect taxes which distort the economics of the 
production and distribution of goods and services. Most European 
countnes use Vat, and it is the common market's common indirect 
tax. Here's why, and how Vat will woik. 
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send their young officers to train with 
ihc Royal Navy. Naval uniforms 
tiiroughout the world are still recog- 
nisablv imitations of tlieir \'ictoriari 
mcxlel. That style of uni form is boiii 
smart and practical—and that is how, 
correctly, many countries judge the 
Royal Navy to be. 

Yet the argument for Britain doing 
more at sea is not watertight. West 
Germany, the foiwaid pivot of any 
western alliance, will always, for 
example, be concerned with the 
American nuclear guarantee and the 
safeguard mg of its frontiers again.st 
land and :ur attacks. It will therefore 
expec t Britain to maintain a strong 
aimy on the continent. In their turn, 
Britain's allies on the northern and 
southern iianks will expect it to main¬ 
tain a mobile strategic reserve of land 
and air fotccs. 

So fui many years western 
Europe will expect Britain’s commit¬ 
ment and contribution to extend in 
much the same degree as before to 
every aspect of defence—^troiii the iiiis- 
sile.*! of a Polaris suhnianne to the mili¬ 
tary policemen in Berlin Its members 
will acknowledge that Britain is their 
senior naval partner. But they will al.so 
recognise that the Royal Navy must 
alway.s look over its shoulder, across the 
Atlantic, at its own senior partner, the 
American navy'. Some of them will not 
jib at that. But others will ask in whose 
interests, when the stakes he exposed 
on the table, will tlic Royal Navy be 
acting—Britain’s, America’s or western 
Europe’s ^ 

That question is as old as the concept 
of a military alliance It lies at the 
root of all the divisions which occur 
in Nato. It has an economic fall-out 
too : With whom should Britain co¬ 
operate m developing and producing 
naval hardware ? The slick answer is 
western Europe. But, here, the pros¬ 
pects arc limited. The other EEC! 
couiitnes do not quarrel with the 
assumption of seniority by Britain’s 
senior service. But they find it much 
less ])alatablo to accept the notion that, 
as a result, Biitani's maritime mdu.stnes 
should automatically gain a major 
share of any joint development and 
production contracts that are going. 

Anxious to keep their own ship¬ 
yards busy, they aie not likely to be 
eager, h^r instance, to buy warships 
of British design liom Biitish yards, 
however good the.se shijis may be. Nor, 
in weapons, is the area of overlap 
between Britain and the lest of west¬ 
ern Europe all that large. It may 
QQCur possibly with the Belgians in 
mine-hunting equipment, more cer¬ 


tainly with the Dutch and the Italians 
111 radar and, more certainly still,' with 
the French in helicopters and surface- 
to-surface missiles. But when it comes 
to even more advanced technological 
developments—such as bottom bounce 
or R\P soiurs, homing torpedoes and 
undersurface guided mis.siles—Britain 
has to go It alone or look to the 
Americans. 

'Fhe Royal Navy will therefore re¬ 
main the navy in the middle, giving 
a lead on one side of the Atlantic and 
taking a lead from the other side. It 
is not a bad fate. But it does require a 
delicacy of judgment—about, for 
instance, the composition of the fleet 
in the icjBtis. It may also require the 
navy to restrain its ambitions for the 
time being. No one is going to quarrel 
with the idea that Britain should con¬ 
tinue to spend more proportionately 
on its navy than other western Euro¬ 
pean nations do. But that it should 
in the immediate futuic spend an even 
greatei proportion is open to dispute 
The Americans might be mildly 
pleased. The west Europeans w'ould not 
quite understand why. And the British 
army and the RAF would be positively 
rebellious. 

Once they look more than three 
years ahead, all three of Britain's 
armed services are acutely conscious 
of a bow wave of defence expenditure. 
This occurs because, each year, planned 
spending on defence is rolled forward in 
a three-year cycle. Within tlie three 
years the budget for each of the ser¬ 
vices IS fairly rigid, the competing 
claims having been set off against 
each other and the inevitable compro¬ 
mises, postponements and adjustments 
having been made. But, further ahead, 
there is something of a free-for-all in 



^totting a new course 


which each erf the armed services stakes 
out on the basis of its own operational 
requirements its own claim on future 
raouinces. It is not, then, who gets what 
>973> 1974 or evea 1975 which the 
services re^ly squabble abmt, but who 
may get what in 1976 and beyond. 

The navy is aware that by that time 
many of its development plans— 
through deck cruisers, homing torpe¬ 
does, undersurface guided missiles and 
the like—^will be getting a real head of 
steam under tliem. The army is afraid 
that it will have to spend a great deal 
more on pay to keep its manpower up 
to strength. The RAF knows that it 
will be spending money hand over fist 
on the multi-role combat aircraft and 
that it will be beginning to wonder 
what new types of transport aircraft 
it should have. In all, the bow wave 
for the late 1970s alieady looks so high 
that something will have to give. The 
navy, in particular, afraid that its 
share of defence spending may not 
then be held at its present level—^let 
alone rise as it argues it should. So 
It Ls already beginning to pose questions 
about the future size of the army and 
about the RAF’s aircraft orders. The 
army and the RAF, in their turn, point 
to other sacnficial Iambs—including, of 
course, the navy’s plan to have 
V/STOL aircraft aboard the through 
deck cruisers. 

After much huffing and puffing the 
politicians will see to it that the com¬ 
promises are made, with each of the 
services giving up a little. Development 
and production programmes will be 
stretched out. Weapon systems will be 
kept in service longer than they ideally 
should he. Tactically, the Royal 
Navy is likely to come out of this 
debate in better shape and heart than 
It did from the fiercer days of 
in-fighting in the 1960s, for now it is 
thinking ahead rather than, as it was 
then, thinking back to the good old 
days. But it is hardly likely to achieve 
Its strategic aim of getting a bigger 
share of the defence vote. 

But if, for whatever reason, the 
American commitment to the defence 
of western Europe should weaken 
politically or militarily, the argument 
that Britain should specialise more on 
maritime affairs will become more 
impelling. For, in such circumstances, 
the countries of western Europe would 
have to give their defence policies a 
thorough spring-clean—and not, as they 
presently do each year, a once-over- 
lightly dusting. From such a shake-up, 
the Royal Navy would emerge even 
more plainly ffian now as western 
Europe’s top sea dog.' 
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Poor old motorist 


When are Litv planners going to 
recognise ihai people drive into 
town because, even in a trailic 
lam, their eais are more com¬ 
fortable, convenient, weather- 
pHNif, and above all more 
private than any form of public 
transport^ they arc also inhn- 
itcly easier on the feet than 
tramping round a shopping 
precinct. 

Yei anothci plan to make life 
tougher for drivers in central 
laindon, **Living with tralhc,'' 
was published by the (rreater 
i.oiu!t)n Council on Monday !t 
the C^nnservaiives stay m the 
saddle after the CH.C elections 
on April 12 ih, they are going to 
try to squeeze of 

present irallic out of central 
lamdon A Labour victory is 
unlikelv to help the motorist 
cither [.jbour is even mure 
hrmly commuted to discrimina¬ 
ting against cars 

'1 he I'oncs' hrst line of attack 
will be on parking. lanidon's 
parking-met CT area will be hugely 
extended, parking on empty 
sites phased out, \X'cst Fnd car 
parks must be licensed by next 
year, office garages, which 
account lor nearly hall the spaces 
in central London, will be dis¬ 
couraged li all this fails to deal 
with the congestion in central 
London -which last year, for no 
obvious reason, increased by 
2.V f the GLC has another 
weapon in reserve, supplementary 
licensing. 

Anyone who wants to drive 
in the central area at busy times 
of the day would then have to 
buy a second licence, the price 
of which would be pitched quite 
high The intention would be to 
discourage residents from owning 
a car ai all instead of |ust 
discouraging them from using it 
in certain places or at certain 
tunes, which lias been the prin¬ 
ciple on which most parking 
control has worked up to now. 
But no one really knows the 
elasticity of demand for car 
ownership. Most motorists 
might resignedly accept this as 
just another tax on one ot 
twenucth-century man's most 
coveted possessions, and drive 
M as l^eforc. 

All solutions for traffic con¬ 


gestion impose restrictions on 
someone’s freedom of movement. 
Allowing the traffic to lam itself 
up IS probably the least con¬ 
troversial, whatever Mr Heath 
may feel about it 'I he GLC 
admitted la.st summer that *'the 
present general restraint of traflic 
to the central area is by con¬ 
gestion ^and parking control)”. 

Since congestion discourages 
traffic, in theory it allows un¬ 
limited growth in car ownership 
Ixindon IS finding that there is a 
pnee to pay for this. Photo¬ 
chemical smog has started to 
appear in London for the first 
time the kind you get in Los 
Angeles and 'Fokyo. The' rush 
hour speed of a car in London, 
Paris and New York has come 
down to no more than 10 mph. 
Time IS money, and its cost is 
reflected in higher prices. 

I'hc urban affairs division 
of' the Organisation for Econo¬ 
mic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment in Pans is now working 
on a major study of the role 
of the motor car in society. A 
paper by Mr Michael 'Fhomson 
of the London School of Econo¬ 
mics- who was also the most 
erudite critic of the GLC’s pro¬ 
posals at the recent motorway 
inquiry—discusses 35 difTerent 
ways to limit traffic, 30 of which 
are already in operation some¬ 
where in the world. There arc 
three mam groups, physical limi¬ 
tation of traffic, rationing by 
price or licence, and reorganisa¬ 
tion to cut the need for transpon. 

Bans and culs-de-sac 

'l*he first category—physical 
restrictions— in its most extreme 
form means no roads, no traffic. 
Examples are Venice (although 
there are complaints about con¬ 
gested canals) and Zermatt 
(which IS small enough to ban 
cars). Mr 'Lhomson concedes 
that a big industnal town can¬ 
not function without road 
transport, so the next alterna¬ 
tive IS to restnet the streets that 
cars may use. Streets can be 
arranged on a cul-de-sac pattern, 
with a few mam roads as the 
arteries of movement—or 
bollards can close off roads. 
When the main road between 
Windsor and Eton had to be 


closed because the narrow than a ban on all traffic. Yet in 
Thames bridge linkine them Germany more than 30 aties 
was damaged, the benefits were have banned cars from selected 
so great that the county council streets in town centres, 
has deaded not to reopen the Most planners avee that 
bridge for motor traffic. traffic can be banned from a few 

Another version of cul-de- streets, but not from the entire 
sac planning was introduced centre of a major atv. The most 
first in Bremen, then in Gothen- ambitious project is in Hamburg 
burg, and is now to be brought where several square miles are 
to Liverpool. The city centre is cut off from traffic. To com- 
dividcd into cells. As Mr Thom- pensate for this, Hamburg has 
son describes it: “traffic is free one of the most efficient public 
to enter each cell but not to transport systems in the world, 
move directly from one cell to London’s Oxford Street exfieri- 
another; to do this it must use ment—buses and taxis only for 
the nng road around the city cenain times of the day—is a 
centre.” A good inner ring road permutation of the Hamburg 
IS an essential feature of this solution, it is now to be ex¬ 
system, in London, it would tended to neighbouring streets, 
be workable only if the contro- The major drawback of any 
versial box motorway were built, kind of traffic control is that it 

A variant is the use of one- merely shifts the problem some¬ 
way systems. I'hese are already where else. Were there enough 
operating in London on a large road space, the traffic passing 
scale, but they make journeys through Piccadilly Circus would 
much longer. If the distance to be many times heavici than it is 
be travelled rises by 50 ^ c, the now. Because of congestion, only 
speed has to increase by at least vehicles with fairly essential 
50 '/r- to make the exercise worth- journeys pass through it. If 
while, otherwise congestion is Piccadilly Circus were closed, 
actually increased. Even so, cul- they would find another route 
de-sac systems, and variations and congest that instead. Ontral 
on them, are probably more London is so ill-served with 
acceptable to the motoring public main roads that traffic is forced 

More cars on the road , 
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to worm Its way through any as a measure of restraint is that 
by-ways it can find. there is no way of differenuating 

CarauUv monitored conge^ us impact between city centres 
tion can be a tool of trulic and less congested areas. A hi^- 
control. Mr Thomson defines er rate of duty might cut traffic 
planned congestion as “a form down a little all round, but it is 
of crowd control, designed to a very blunt instrument for 
minimise the danmr and nuisance dealuig with urban congestion, 
caused by haphazard conges- The si^lementary licence 
tion.*' This approach has Imn proposed for Ixmdon ought to 
tried on congmted motorways be more flexible. There might 
in the Unitd States. Signal even be several zones: for areas 
controls at motorway entry with very heavy traffic, medium 
points concentrate congestion traffic and so on. The most 
on the access ramps instead of comprehensive—and most ex¬ 
on the motorways themselves; pensive—licence might be 
this improves motorway capaaty usable in all parts of the city, 
and safety. Bus prionty schemes the next, cheaper, one in all 
are another version of planned areas except the epicentre. Casual 
conmtion. The London for- visitors to London might be able 
ough of Camden has proposed a to buy a daily licence, but they 
network of bus lanes covering make up only about 5Vr> of the 
about eight miles of main road, cars coming in on any one day 
reduang the width of road for One drawback is possible 
other vehicles by 27^7. 'I'his is thieving of high-value licences 
expeaed to increase bus speeds display^ in car windows, 
by 40% SO^'r, but reduce that Another is enforcement. Cen- 
of other traffic by 30rr>. tral London police and traffic 

wardens arc already fully 
Road rationing stretched. About 120,000 cases 

None of these planned congesr of cars without valid exasc duty 
tion schemes actually cuts con- licences are reported in Greater 
gestion. The only way to do this fondon each year. The police 
IS by some form of rationing, would hate any scheme which 
Parking meters are one way. meant even more chasing of 
The GLC’s proposal for supple- motonsts who are not, after all, 
mentary licensing is another, criminals. 

Transport experts increasingly Road tolls are not used ex¬ 
favour some form of road- tensively in Britain. The usual 
pricing, which is much more objection is to ihc cost of collect- 
efficient than rationing-by- mg them, and the slowing of 
congestion in theory, but de- traffic while they aic being col- 
pends on a still unproven lected. Neither objection is all 
element of pnee elasticity in that valid. For the half million 
town motoring And the prac- vehicles which enter central 
lical problems are immense fondon between 7 am and 7 pm 

Charges would need to be every day, a minimum of 80 
really steep to have any effect, booths would be needed; nunor 
Fuel taxes in Europe arc already access roads would be blocked 
high; but this does not seem to off. At two shifts a day, this 
have persuaded people to use means 200 toll keepers. Collcc- 
iheir cars any less than they non costs would be about lO'i 
do in the United States, where of the expected revenue Admit- 
fuel taxes arc much lower. The tedly, tolls arc most attractive 
mam argument against fud tax m places with a minimum of 
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access points, like New York and tampered with without causing 
San Francisco, but they could irreparable damage. It could be 
be made to work m London. mass produced for The 

'fhe neatest, and fairest, levy pricing points—the loops in the 
would be something like a tele- road at which a car would acii- 
phone or gas Aneter: measuring vaic the meters - would cost 
time spent in congested areas, ^2,000 each. Bills would be sent 
and flexible enough to vary quarterly, like telephone bills, 
charges according to the time to everybody who had at some 
of day and the traffic conditions time passed over these pncing 
m diflcrent streets. The British points. 

Transport and Road Research Traffic jams could, of course, 
Laboratory has put a lot of be avoided altogether by making 
research into such meters, either journeys unnecessary, cither 
fitted to cars, or on roads where through better town planning 
they would pick up a car's identity or through better public trans- 
sign. Meters in cars seem too port Rut the improvements 
easy to tinker with, in the same would need to be revolutionary 
way as American drivers are to get people out of their private 
getting round devices to make cars, which represent a sizeable 
them wear their scat-belts But slice of their personal wealth, 
an identity sign picked up by F'xisting forms of public trans¬ 
road meters needs no power port just cannot match the car 
source, and cannot easily be for convenience or flexibility. 

How cost effective? 

PdSbf'iigcir milob p(v qdlloii of fuel lluq scale! 
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What^ happaiing 
this morning? 


Over the years our iiivestnicut managers 
have hinlt up strategic reserves of 
ex'perieiice and technique to meet the 
pressure of new situations, whether arising 
from the level of the market at midday 
today or the tax complications 
foreshadowed in the Chancellor’s next 
budget. 

Chir specialists manage pension funds, 
personal portfolios and unit trusts, or 
advise (as you choose). They have one 
objective - the greater good of the 
Keyset Ullmann chent. 

l.et us talk. 


Keyset UUrnann 

The complete merchant banloers 
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.1 IIIIM H.MC miON SI ULLT WUUL SAIN l-VR IOU1211 HYPi PAHKHOUSE 

luMX’^NU 2Ni:llS (.FNIVAL! WlKNIU-lISBRIlK-tLONIX3NSWIX7JX 
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Ted's code is better than Harold's 

The new prices code is tougher than the new pay code, and both include a lot of 
anomalies which will cause troubles ahead. These next five pages discuss the 
widely varying prospects, loopholes, opportunities and fears for those affected by them 


The names of the men who will have tlie job of putting 
the code into practice were announced on Thursday . 
tougliie tax-reformer Sir Arthur Cockfield to police prices, 
and fncndly Sir frank Figgurcs from the Nedo office to 
play footsie with the trade unions at the new pay board. 
This is in keeping with the tone set by the green papei 
which on Monday published the rules along which the 
Prices Commission and the Pay Board would work. 
They have been made much harsher for prices than for 
wages, in the hope that this will sweeten the pill to 
the trade unions of getting only 7-8 per cent annual 
wage rises, in place of the 15-23 per cent to which 
they were rapidly becoming acclimatised. The main 
points of the two codes are summarLsed on page 61. 

Complaints arc in order ; there is a lot of unfairness 
built into the rules. But what is the alternative ? The 
worst po.ssible couise would be to continue along the 
lines on w'hich the country has been running towards 
Latin American rates of inflation for the past decade. 
The worst impossible course is the placebo offered by 
Mr Wilson and the Trades Union Congress on Wednes¬ 
day evening, whereby prices would be controlled even 
more strictly than the Government now plans to do, while 
wages would remain at the mercy t)f the unions. Every¬ 
body, including Mr Wilson, knows that that would break 
down. Against either of these alternatives, the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals at any rate have the virtue of looking 
whiter than black. 

Great doubts and difficulties remain. Some of the 
figuring behind the code is questionable ; the only reasi^n 
one can see for thinking that the national w'age bill will 
not rise by lo-io^ per cent this year, w’haicver Sir 
Frank can do nr perhaps precisely because of what he 
can do, is that when employers can recover only half the 
pay increases they give by passing them on to the con¬ 
sumer in higher prices, some of them will resist paying as 
much as the code allows, and this will slow the general 
nsc in wages. Maybe they will. In some industries the 
£1 a week and 4 per cent allowed under the code is a 
great deal higher than anything thev would normally 
pay. But this time very few unions are likely to settle for 


anything Icsm than th«'ii inaxiniuin cntitleiiicni iiiidrr the 
new rules, in which case .some industries will only Ik* 
able to pay it by widesprcMd disinis.sals If this were 
happening to fat cals like car wwjrkers or dockeis, tliey 
would not de.ser\e a tear, hut the peo[)le who work in 
industries that rely' heavily on manpower aie usually the 
poor and low paid Once again, they aie getting the thick 
end of the stu k - -not becau.se the pay norms are too low, 
hut precisely because they are w'eil above the likely rise 
in national pmdiictivity 

A fairer method ro the low paid would have been to 
include a.n elemc'nl of thre.shold agn*emenl into the 
code, so that wages moved to a limited extent with the 
cost of living. If the Government’s efforts to keep prices 
down w'erc succi'ssful, this would not be inflationary, 
rather the tontr.irv. But, despite all the powers given 
to Sir Arthur (ajckficld, it is not going to be possible to 
keep prices down. The lapidly rising erxst of imports will 
see to that ; and the fiovcrnnicnl's efforts to tighten up 
on food processors’ and distiibutois’ margins (there is 
plenty to lighten, in many cases) w'lll provide only 
marginal relief In the first few months after the freeze, 
prices are likely to be ri.siiig as fast as they did last year. 
They w'lll probablv slow clow'n as the months pa.ss, but 
the spiing flood will be almost impossible to dam— 
and probably a very difficult political and industrial 
prriotl indeed. 

While this is still \er>’ mmh better than what would 
have happened had things been allowed to run on as 
they were doing, it is doubtful whether the policy is tough 
enough to deal with cost inflation. And between now 
and when the code is published in its final form in a 
few weeks’ lime, the (jovemment will almost certainly 
have to make some concessions to the noisiest critics ; 
this IS, after all, as much an exercise in cosmetics as in 
economics. That is the most compelling argument for a 
budget that cuts the taxes that impinge most on costs and 
prices. The single, easiest and most obvious measure is a 
reduction in value added tax. The lower the rate at which 
it comes in, the better the chances of both the Pay 
Board and the Prices Commission achieving their objects. 
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Prices are going up whatever 
the code says 


Price increases in the jnpelinc are 
many, and fti[i;hteniM^ ti> the (iciverii- 
iiient In the three indntlis since the 
start t>f tiie Ireeye (November to 
January) the puces of non-food 

mariuiactuiinjr industry went up by 
only ]ir.l over i per cent Hut tlic input 
pines ot Its raw materials (which are 
rnain)\ irnjiorted) increased by around 
7 f) per cent A Jot of that was a 
hoirilvinji; jump of mote than 12 per 
cent in textile raw materials I'he 
noinial use for the rest was around 
3-4 per cent A notable exception was 
mechanical engineering, wheic the 
input price of materials increased by 
only half that But during the year 
ahead other costs in eiifnneeiing aie 
bound to increase considerably ; steel 
and ahiininiuni prices, 111 particulai, 
should rise to match hoonnng demand. 

The price code is not going to 
encourage manufacturing investment, 
but nor will it discoiii.ige ii by as much 
as at hist appeared likely Allowable 
cost increases will take the form ol 
a percentage price increase, which 
implies the same inciease in the gross 
cash profit iii.iigin At one time it had 
looked as if only the cash value of 
extra costs would be allowed in prices, 
with no increase m cash profit I’heie 
is also a special paragraph (no 49) 
under which the prices board can allow 
increases necessary to maintain cash 
flow for investment. 

But the main effect on investment 
will nr>t he from a shortage of cash 
flow anyhow Gash flow will be boosted 
this year by the change to value added 
tax, giving industry a once-for-all 
£50om There are also plenty c^f 
reserves left over from the improved 
profits of the past two years, unmatched 
vet bv incrca.sed investment or stock- 
buildmg. The curb on investment may 
come from the reduced prospective 
return from new investments. Invest¬ 
ment would normally be expected to 
hiKirn tins year and next ; but the 
limit on profit margins under the code 
tends to discouiage the sort of labour- 
saving in tallation that means more 
capital per unit of output, and under 
which greater pre-tax profit per unit 
is needed to maintain returns. 

Not surprisingly, the Confederation 
of ,^|lritish Inclustrv screamed blue 
murder on behalf of its members when 
it saw al&.this. It is over-reacting, but 


iiianv of Its protests are understandable 
Indu.stry is hit by the refusal to allow 
more than half of any pay rises to be 
passed on ; the short list of allowable 
expenses , and, what some companies 
are most afraid of, the potentially high 
cost of improved pension schemes. 
These are one of the few' pay perks 
that the unions can be ollered 

Some office adininistiators regard the 
rules about reporting sales, profits, etc, 
to the prices board within three weeks 
of the end of every quarter as a 
nightmare. Tn practice, they will soon 
be regarded as a joke. F.ven (ompanies 
with the most advanced management 
accounting systems would need most 
of that three weeks, and the v.ist 
majority uf even die larger companies 
will need much longer 

A certain naivety about cost account¬ 
ing pervades the whole of the section 
of the code that deal.s with jniccs. The 
aim IS to avoid asking companies for 
data that they do not need for their 
own jrurposes But there must be few 
that now produce for their own pur¬ 
poses the son of data the Government 
is going to demand , many companies’ 
rough monthly checks of trends in 
sales, earnings and |)articular costs are 
not designed tn show margins- the 
idea tliat is central to the CJovcm- 
nicnt's whole policy for price control. 


The weak link 

The biggest price rises in the next 
thicc months w'lll not come from firms 
passing f)n higher wages, hut from 
those trying to catch up with the mas¬ 
sive leap in the co.st of imported raw 
materials. I'he nse in world commodity 
prices continues to fie startling. In the 
last year T/te Economist's weighted 
commodity indicator has soared by 
52 per cent ; since the freeze began 
in November by 26 per cent, and 
in tfie bare month since the white 
paper on stage tw'o by 5 per cent. 
Commodities for which Britain paid 
£i 4 billion in 1971 in the indicator 
(excluding oil) now cost an extra 
£70om a year. 

In a single year international com¬ 
modity prices have risen by more than 
in the previous decade. British com¬ 
panies are especaally hurt by sterling’s 
devaluation. For Britain’s major com¬ 


petitors in western Europe and Japan 
raw materials are, on balance, now 
less expensive in terms of their own 
currencies than a few months ago. 
.\inericari firms arc hit more; but, 
although America consumes 40 per 
cent of the fi'ee world’s commodities, 
It is not relatively as great an importer 
of tiieiii. 

Prices aic high because companies 
across most of the world allowed their 
stocks fif raw materials to run down 
until about .six months ago, when a 
turnaround in world trade made 
them not merely replenish stocks but 
use them uji faster Some lug multi¬ 
national companies decided tfiat the 
best way to hedge against the dollar’s 
devaluation was not to speculate on 
cuircncies, but to push tfieir surplus 
dollars into then appropriate commo¬ 
dities Any British company wanting 
to stock up today on base metals, 
rulibei, limber, textiles, feed grains 
and oils is fiorrified at the prices it 
has to pay. It takes three months for 
a commodity to work through from 
purchase to final prodiut, so these 
increased costs are already hitting 
companies' margins. When the freeze 
ends there will be an embarrassing 
rush to push prices up. 

Markets must peak out some time, 
hut at present almost every one is 
still ri^'ing. Wool, which two years 
ago was at its 20-yeai low, has risen 
by 300 per cent since then. Copper has 
soared by 18 per cent in six weeks. 
Oil is in a class of its own in stage 
two, and the oil companies have to get 
permission from the Government for a 
price jiirrrasc. They say that increases 
for crude nil and transportation would 
have ju.slified 5 per cent increases in 
the prices of oil products even before 
the currency troubles, and much more 
now ; otherwise their investment will 
be restricted. The Government U 
taking a tough line. 


Those farmers 

The best way to get away from the 
whole business is tu become a former. 
Fanners’ margins cannot be restricted, 
though their costs will be, and future 
market prices are guaranteed to go 
higher during the transition into the 
common market. The price of freshly 
grown food will remain free from all 
controls. Meat, already up 11 per 
cent since the freeze began, is showing 
no sign of coming down in price, and 
vegetables, up 10 per cent in the past 
year, are likely to get even pricier. 

The Government is powerless to do 
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anything about fresh food prices, 
despite the political embarrassment of 
the 95 per cent leap since Mr Hearh 
took office. No unworkable formula to 
control food pnces has been thrown 
into the code as a political sop. To make 
up for this, however, the Government 
has controlled the prices of all manu¬ 
factured and frozen foods, sugar, butter 
and drink. The average price of manu¬ 
factured foods has, according to The 
f Jrocer’s index, moved up by only 2J 
per cent in the past year, so these are, 
to a certain extent, innocent bystanders. 
None the less the profit margins on 
most manufactured foods are above the 
industrial average and there is plenty 
to squeeze. 

Restricting drink prices is politically 
adept, and will do little harm to either 
brewers or distillers. Alcohol makes up 
II pel cent of the average family 
spending on food and drink, and is im¬ 
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portant jn the cost of living index. 

Sugar and butter prices can both 
be effectively control!^. Butter is one 
of the few foods to come down sharply 
in the past year from its peak in 1971 
when New Zealand butter almost 
doubled in price. The Government 
wants to hang on to any blessings it 
can, although in the long run EEC 
prices cannot be resisted. Ditto sugar : 
Britain’s refiners arc coining exceptionaP 
profit margins (their shares are also 
selling on very high yields). A tighter 
control of subsidies will keep puces 
back despite high world markets. 

If the Government can hold the 
general line of prices for tlie next three 
months the worst will be over. With 
the new harvest in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, the exceptionally high prices of 
wheat, animal feed and vegetable oils 
should come rapidly and substantially 
down—and the food index with them 
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The City's problem 

The City slots into the code awkwardly 
and loosely. Insurance prenminis will 
be subject to the price guidelines, 
under the special powers exercised by 
the Department of Trade and Industry. 
So, too, will bank fees and commission 
charges. But interest rates will remain 
outside the code, as they were outside 
the freeze They could not be put 
inside It if control is to be kept over 
inoncy supply and sterling’s exchange 
rate. 

Tins could sfiell trouble if, as .seems 
all too likely, Llie banks’ ha.se lending 
rales use still further: the finamx* 
houses’ own fioating rate went up a 
full ]>oinr to 10 j)er cent on Tuesday. 
Interest ranks as an “allowable” cost 

vlitdi IS ]ust as well smie even for 
best bank customers lending rates have 


Where the code pinches 


On prices 

Covers : all goods and services Excep¬ 
tions exports , imports ; prices .subject 
to intergovernmental agreemeriis (coal, 
steel, air fares) ; auctioned goods, 
secondhand goods , drugs , insurance 
premiums, subscriptions; seasunal 
food ; milk 

Method : prices may not go up more 
than the rise in “ allowable " rosts per 
unit since last October ist Must be 
cut if allowable costs fall Exreptionr 
where private, but nor nationalised, 
businesses have been in the red prices 
can go up until they yield 5 per cent 
on capital ; where planned investment 
would now become unprofitable, 
where big rises in costs before October 
1st had not been passed on in prices 
In distribution gross margins must not 
be increased above the level of the la.st 
full accounting year ending before- 
next April 1st 

Allowable costs : 50 per cent of all pay 
rises conforming to the pay code, or 
specifically allowed outside it The 
remaining 50 per cent must be 
absorbed by “ productivity *' Excep¬ 
tions businesses losing money Other 
allowable costs materials, fuels, rent, 
rates and normal interest chargc.s 
Profits ceilings; all price rises subject 
to firofit ceiling, ie must not cause- 
net profits before corporatioir or income 
tax to exceed the percentage on sales 
or turnover earned in the best two off 
the company’s last five accouniing 
years ending before next April 1st 
Exceptions: years when profits were 
less than 5 per cent on capital 
employed (losses count as non- 
trading yean) ; in service industries, i 
per cent of gross profit is used instead ; 


for distribution, see above 
Machinery : manufacturers and iitilitirs 
with sales of over £5om a year, 
services with sales of ovei £2001 a 
year, plus 30 or smaller rnaiket 
leaders, must give the price cominission 
eight weeks’ notice of intended increases, 
for which they will need its .ipjiroval 
Manufacturers, utilities and .services 
with sales of over £cm a year, whole¬ 
salers, retailers and ronstiiirtion ovei 
£iom a year, and professional services 
over £250,000 a year, all to report 
quarterly on costs, pi ices, sales and 
profits Record keeping required by 
all but the very .smallest businesses 
These reports, plus .spoi chriks. lo be 
used by commission to monitor prices 

On pay 

Covers: increases in all employment 
incomes however bargained, except 
self-employed who are covered by 
prices code Includes all fringe 
benefits 111 cash and kind . company 
cars, cheap loans, I.ondon allowances 
Method : no increases beyond supulared 
limits Exceptions see below 
Timing: one rise only every 12 months 
Exceptions prc-free/c agreemeiils 
Limit: a share of a kitty equal to £r 
for each worker plus 4 per cent of the 
average pay of each established negoti¬ 
ating group, with no individual any¬ 
where allowed a rise above £250 a year 
There can be several negotiating groups 
inside one plant. Exceptions existing 
long-term and contractual agicements; 
increases prescribed in pay .scales, pro¬ 
vided they do not exceed last year's , 
existing profit-sharing schemes 
Special cases: some special payments 
are allowed as additions to the £1 and 
4 per cent kitty, others are not. 


Not allowed : higher ovei time, 

premiums for shift, re.M day and 
weekend work, higher piece rates, 
wage drift, reduction in woiking wrtk 
below 40 hours , extra holidays .ibov e 
three weeks , general regrading selicm* s , 
pension irnprovrm* iits w'hich inrrras* 
pay ; long term and contr.'ictual pay¬ 
ments ; for women, progress rowarrls 
equal pay that reduces the gaj) with 
men's w^ages by more than one-third 
this calendar yeai 

Allowed : more overtime from longer 
hours worked , more piece-work from 
higher output , pie-frce/e prodiitliviiy 
schemes and those that introdiire new- 
pay av.stems fie, British Ley land’s 
measured day rate 111 place of piece¬ 
work) ; reduction in working w-eek 
down to 40 hours , exli.i holidays up 
to three week.s, personal increments 
on established .scales, genuine, pio- 
motion and regrading, pensions 
and improved redundancy pay , 
expenses; for w'omcn, a third of 
the ditferrner with men’s rates 
Machinery : scttlerneiits affect mg 500 
workers and upwards need eight wieks’ 
notice to, and specific authorisation 
from, pay board , those affecting 100 
500 need notification and rrgiilai 
refioriing of settlements only ; com¬ 
panies employing 10-100 to keep 
records only 

On dividends 

Covers : all UK companies Exceptions 
investment trusts, closed companies, 
wholly owned subsidiaries. 

Limit: value of ordinary dividends may 
not increase by more than 5 per cent 
of amount in last accounting year, aftei 
adjustment for corporation tax reform 
and share capital changes. Exception i - 
defence of takeovers; after a bad 
trading year, where obligations exist 
to shareholders from terms of issues 
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already shot up 2^ points to loj per 
cent since September i. 

In theory, die rules on profit margins 
will apply to the banks. But how to 
define their turnover ** (clearing house 
statistics could conceivably lie used as 
a yardstick against which to measure 
income from fees and commissions. 
But the Ciity men themselves reckon 
that the relevant magnitude—certainly 
against which to measure their interest 
income on loans - would be total 
resources or ordinary' deposits. 

'riic c|uestiun is how the banks are 
then to lontrol total profits. By rolling 
back fees and commissions ^ That 
would help income from ihc.se may 
now account for a c]uartcr of the total 
takings of the big ciearers. By jacking 
up deposit rates .>* That would hardly 
please the building societies and 
savings hanks ; the tru.stee savings 
banks are alicady muttering about 
asking the Bank of England for pro¬ 
tection. Bv artihcially liolding down 
base rates Smart loinpany treasurers 
would 1 k‘ tempted to draw on then 
overdraft limits to make a turn in 
the money markets By rationing 
advances * (^)iiipetitiori makes that 
difficult. ( 3 ne idea being canvassed is 
a forced fiiiidnig operation that would 
conscript some resoiiices into special 
low-yielding assets ; this is one way 
that Mr Barber might meet his huge 
budget deficit next Tuesday. 


Nabbing builders 

'I'he proposals for dealing with building 
jinces look rcmaikablv like an attempt 
to be seen to be doing somthing where 
veiy little can l>e done, '['he industry 
IS woith £3 billion a year, and housing 
IS an emotive political issue, which 
are two gocxl n'asons why the green 
paper could not leave building out. 
But It admits there are special prob¬ 
lems raised by competitive tenders 
which are allowed to anticipate cost 
increases if they are fixed-price bids. 
On the pay side, loopholes are pro- 
Mcleci h\ site liargaining, labour-only 
subcontracting and tlie extent of self- 
enijdovinent in ilie industr>' 

I’hc (loveininrm can probably catch 
the builders Uiiougli the rules on profit 
margins. Any builder employing more 
than lo men will have to file regular 
reports. The past five years—of which 
the best two will provide the basis for 
permissible profits—have been a very 
mixed bag for the industry , iqfig and 
1970 were poor ; last year, with fat 
profits in private housebuilding avail¬ 
able for the asking, was lush. But 


the builders are upset that the £ioom, 
two-year pay settlement after last 
summer’s drawn-out strikes came in 
September, just about a fortnight too 
early to be allowable as a cost increase. 

Whether or not house prices will 
settle down this year depends just as 
much on land prices as on builders’ 
profit margins—and land is not on the 
green paper’s list. But the budget may 
take action against excessive profits 
fiom land speculation. 


Very rough justice 

'Hie harshness with which the ccxle 
hits individual companies will depend 
on a quite arbitrary range of cirrum- 
staiic'cs over which the companies 
themselves have little control: 

When their financial year eneb. 
Retailers and distributors have to keep 
to the margins of their last financial 
year. If that ended by happy chance 
in August 01 Septemlier, tlio.se com¬ 


panies will be laughing. Those that 
rcpiort in March will have had five 
months of freeze in their results ; their 
margins will look sick, so will they. 
Their profit margins. Efficient com¬ 
panies, and inefficient companies 
going through a rationalising process, 
will be hit by the rule that profits 
must not exceed the average of the 
two best of the past five years. Some 
expensive investment programmes that 
were designed to cut costs are going 
to l)e regretted by managenient.s that 
find they have to cut prices instead. 
Exports. A high level of direct exports 
—^wliich are not pnce-coritrollcd— 
is one wav to higher profits. 

Yield. Since dividends cannot be 
incieased b> more than 3 per cent, 
fast growth stocks may lose their 
glamour. Investors are already chasing 
after companie.s that return a good 
income, but with not much chance of 
capital growth. High yields are attrac¬ 
tive again. I'hc table below shows how 
43 of Britain's largest companies fare. 


Who's in luck ? 


Pre-tax 

margins % 


Sales 




Year 

Latest 

Best 

Home Export 

Yield 

Pros¬ 


ends 

year 

2 years 

% 

7o 

% 

pects 

Alhed Brewenas 

Sept 

10/ 

102 

89 

2 

41 

Bad 

ATV 

Mar 

180 

172 

69 

31 

61 

Fiair 

Babcock & Wilcox 

Dec 

26 

22 

52 

21 

24 

Poor 

Bass Charnngton 

Sept 

107 

103 

98 

1 

36 

Bad 

Boots 

Mar 

133 

123 

95 

2 

22 

Bad 

BAT 

Sept 

79 

97 

17 

3 

46 

Good 

British Home Stores 

Mar 

128 

120 

100 


33 

Bad 

BICC 

Dec 

58 

60 

52 

16 

51 

Fair 

BLMC 

Sept 

30 

33 

56 

28 

63 

Good 

Brooke Bond 

June 

30 

49 

40 

1 

45 

Good 

Burton Group 

Aug 

65 

96 

93 


32 

Good 

Cadbury Schweppes 

Dec 

74 

79 

66 

4 

45 

Fair 

Cavonham 

Mar 

36 

31 

71 

4 

1.9 

Bad 

Coats Patons 

Dec 

50 

64 

30 

9 

51 

Fair 

Courtaulds 

Mar 

88 

101 

60 

18 

46 

Fair 

Decca 

Mar 

14 7 

127 

46 

25 

29 

Bad 

Drstillers 

Mar 

140 

141 

30 

55 

44 

Fair 

Dunlop 

Dec 

3.8 

5.9 

40 

9 

84 

Good 

EMI 

June 

91 

116 

42 

3 

44 

Fan- 

GEC 

Mar 

100 

89 

65 

22 

26 

Poor 

Grand Metro Hotels 

Sept 

na 

na 

95 

2 

19 

Poor 

GUS 

Mar 

11.7 

116 

87 

1 

31 

Poor 

GKN 

Dec 

66 

75 

65 

8 

38 

Fair 

Hoover 

Dec 

16 2 

151 

50 

20 

32 

Bad 

House of Fraser 

Jan 

87 

77 

99 

1 

31 

Bad 

ICI 

Dec 

88 

13 9 

47 

18 

49 

Good 

Imperral Tobacco 

Oct 

50 

4.8 

99 

1 

64 

Fair 

Marks & Spencer 

Mar 

121 

121 

98 

2 

30 

Poor 

Marley 

Oct 

144 

131 

65 

3 

36 

Bad 

Ptessey 

June 

93 

119 

58 

14 

3.6 

Fair 

Rank Organisation 

Oct 

72 

6.3 

58 

7 

1.4 

Poor 

Ranks HoVis 

Sept 

5.4 

57 

92 

1 

59 

Fair 

Redland 

Mar 

120 

1*10 

58 

1 

29 

Bad 

Scottish & Newcastle 

Apr 

120 

11 8 

98 

2 

36 

Bad 

W H Smith 

Jan 

63 

57 

97 


1.9 

Bad 

Spillers 

Jan 

30 

49 

98 

1 

63 

Good 

Tate 81 Lyle 

Sept 

35 

45 

76 

6 

7.1 

Good 

Tesco 

Mar 

60 

58 

100 


26 

Poor 

Thorn Electrical 

Mar 

13.0 

124 

89 

8 

16 

Bad 

Turner & Newall 

Slept 

55 

86 

59 

17 

36 

Fair 

Uniqate 

Mar 

30 

33 

92 

1 

4.0 

Fair 

Unilever Ltd 

Dec 

86 

64 

23 

3 

29 

Poor 

Whitbread "A" 

Mar 

90 

87 

99 


4.6 

Poor 

Wimney 

Dec 

47 

4.3 

77 


1.2 

Bad 

Wool worth 

Dec 

107 

125 

96 

— 

5.8 

Good 

Sourew Phillips E Drsw 
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Baidays1972: 
Rapid npansion 
and Recora Figuies 


The Annuel General Meeting of Barclay!^ Bank Limited will 
beheldm London on March 28 1973 

The following are extracts from the Address to the Stock¬ 
holders by the Chairman, Sir John Thomson, for the year 1972 

Exceptional Increase in UK Business 

Group profit before tax and extraordinary items has risen to 
1126 million There are several factors that have contributed to 
this substantial rise and perhaps the most important is the 
unprecedented increase in the volume of our U K banking business 
A second point is that although in the last twelve months interest 
rates have been no higher, on average, than in previous years there 
was an escalation in rates during the latter part of 1972, a time 
when the level of our advances was at its highest 

Against this background of a favourable liading environment 
I think the Bank can take credit for the way the organisation has 
responded at all levels to the new conditions of Competition and 
Creait Control In *hese times of rapid expansion, modernisation 
and innovation, the alternatives are to lag behind competitors, an 
unacceptable policy, or for certain sectors, including elements in 
the branch network, to be faced with an almost overwhelming 
amount of paper and demands for action I would particularly like 
to thank Managers, upon whom much of the extra burden has 
fallen, for the key part they have played in making our results 
possible 

Barclaycard turnover again rose shaiply in 1972 showing a 
56% increase on the previous year and the number of cardholders 
in the United Kingdom is now in excess of two million Much 
recent comment in connection with credit cards has concentrated 
on fraud and the scope for abuse of the discretion given to card¬ 
holders At the outset we made a careful assessment of probable 
losses and, so far, I am glad to say that wo have proved greatly 
over-pessimistic Much less publicity has been given to one of the 
most valuable aspects and that is the cutting down of costly 
account keeping and invoicing by retailers and merchants 

Growth of International and Financial 
Services Divisions 

It 18 important that the growth in our homo banking business 
should not eclipse the impressive performance of our two other 


divisions FiriciiKidl btMvices Division has almost ilnubii'd its 
contribution to the Gioup s piofil drspito a bne kginund of strong 
and firmly establishi*d c ompi'tilinn The component organisalions 
all had ii suci nssful yfcii and pprhjps the must important develop¬ 
ment has been the increased regional reprfsi'ntation by the 
specialist companies The pre tax piofit of our Inieriuitiunal 
Division in the year to 30th September 1972 ex( luding extra 
ordinary items reached i 34*5 million and the net figure liftei tax 
of f 20 3 million represents an improvement of 26% 

Barclays Bank International has continued to implement its 
policy of providing a truly international tianking service anri to this 
end has considerably bruadenud its worldwide spread 

Many of out ties with Europe are of long standing hut in the 
Inst twelve months these have been considerably strengthened 
and by the end of 1972 we were able to offer an extensive 
European banking network To our widespread existing represent¬ 
ation we added branches in Brussels and Frankfurt and we 
acquired majority interests in banks in the Netherlands and Italy 
In the Pacific, branches have been opened in Tokyo, Fiji and the 
New Hebrides and permission has been granted to open a branch 
in Hong Kong while m Australia we became the majority share¬ 
holders in a new merchant bank, Barclays Australia In the United 
States we are opening n branch in Boston and m New York State 
wo have made an offer for the shares of the Long Island Irust 
Company In the developing world the Bank cnnti.iues to adapt 
Itself to a rapidly changing economic and political climate The 
process of setting up locally incorporatFd companies has con¬ 
tinued and where appropriate shares have been issued to the 
Government or the public 

Our Group staff now totals over 80,000 and our policy con 
tinues to be one of decentralisation with a detei muiation to ensure 
that si^e shall not militate against good communir ations and that 
no one can feel too remote from some person in authority who will 
appreciate good performance and who will not only listen 
sympathetically to tales of woe or difficulty but alsr* be in a position 
to have things put right 

On October 1st I retire as Chairman of Barclays Bank Limited 
and It IS with gre^t pleasure I am able to announce the appointment 
of Mr A F Tuke as my successor He remains Chairman of 
Barclays Bank International 



BARCLAYS 


BcRbys Bonk Umilect 

54 UndtxnJ Slra^ lorick)ivEC3P 3^ 
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AU of thtne frcunttet have been gold This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


February 21,1973 


$60,000,000 


nr 


SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


4^% Convertible Subordinated debentures Due 1988 

The Debenluies an* convertible on or after March ll>, 1974 into Common Stock iff Sperry Rand Corporation 
at 961 60 per 9hare, subject to adjustment in certain events 


lllyth FiBstnuin Dillon A Co. 


Union Bank of Switzerland (UnderwriterB) 


S.G Warlnirir&Co.Ltd. 


Alarini-ne Bank Npdrriand N.V Amencan Kapren SecuntieRS A A K. AmeH Ifr To AmHteTdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V AndrPKmi Bank A/S 


Arnhold and S lllcichroedvr, Inr AHtaire A To 

Ham a N a/ionalc drll* A zricoh ura S p A Banc 


Banca Naaionale del liavoro 


JiilluH Baer International I 

LImM 

Hancn l*rovinclnlc Ijombarda 


Ranca Commerciale Italiana 
I Hanro AmbroNlano 


llanro di K«ma/( ommer/liank A (> /Ofdit Lyonnau llanco di Sicilia Hank of America Hank of America S A Hank fur (■emeinwtrtHchaft 

I AkllMtMWllvIlBlI 

Hank Mei'N A Hope N V. The Hank of Nova Scol*a Hankhaua Friednch Simon Ranque Ameribaa Banque de llruxelica SJk. 

kHiiiaiiiliit«.*ll»KhKfl Ahilfn 

Ranque Francam* du ('ommerre Kxt^rieur Banque Francaiiip de D^pota et de TIf res Banque GMrale du Luxembourg S.A 

Banque de I'lndoibine Ranque Internationale a LuxembourgS A Banque f<ambert SI'S Banque Lambcrt-Luxembouiv S A 

Banque Ijouia lireyfiiaA f'ie Ranque Nationale de Faria BanquedcNeuflize.Schlumhergcr, Mallet Banque del'anapldeal’aya-BaH 
Banque INipiilaire Suiaae (UnderwriteralS A Banque Kothachild Ranque de Suez (II.K) Ltd Ranque de Suer et de lllnion dea Minea 
Banque de I'l Inion Kiinip^enne Ranque de Tl Inion Fariaienne Ranque Worms Baivlaya Hank International Barinir Brothen & Co. 

J ImIsM 

II Albert deRarjp & Co N.V. Havcrische llvpotheken-undWerhael-Dank llayeriRckr Verelnabank Joh Berenberg, Cioaaler & Co 
RerltnerHank Berliner IlandelH-Ceaelliichaft Burnham & Company Inc (<apitalfin Intemazionale S p A t'aienove & Co. 

AkilmaMaiiKhBti ...... 


Berliner IlandelH-Ceaelliichaft 
—I* rankfiirter Bnnk— 


Charterhoune Japhet Limited 
Credit ('ommen lal de France 


('hriatiania Rankug Kreditka^hc 
t redil Induatricl d'AlHaee et de liorraine 


Citicorp International Bank t'ontinental Rank S A. 

liailai 

CrMit InduaCncI et ('ommeitial CrMit Suiaac (Bahamaa) 

IMMi 

Den Panakc Landmandabank Den Norake Creditbank 
Dillon, Read Overaeaa ('orporotion Dreadner Rank 


( reditanKtalt llaiikverem Credito Italiano The Deltec Ranking Corporation Den Panakc Landmandabank Den Norake Creditbank 

lieulMche Hank Deutachetiiro/enlrale Denaay, Cort\nendt International S A Dillon, Read Overaeaa ('orporotion Dreadner Rank 
—DeuIxcheKommunalbank-- 

KdilrentroSpA/SorietaNarionaleSviluppoSp A Kffectenbank-Warburg EuramerieaFinannariaIntemazionaleSp A. Felleabanken A/S 


Pidi-Milano S p A. 


Itolicrt Fleming A ('o 


Antony Cihba A Sona 

I ImlM 


Goldman Sat ha International Corp 


Hill Samuel A ('o 
Knnlictliank N V 
Ijohourherp A ('o N V 


lonal Corp fiuUw iller, Kura, Bungener Securlt lea 

I ImImA 

licopold luoeph and Sona Kidder, I'eBbody Intemational 

I I IMIIMI 

KrtxlielbankS A I,fUxembourgeoiae Kuhn, I, 


Girorentrale und Rank d^Merrcichiachen-Sparkaaacn 
Hambroa Bank llondelabank in Zurich (Overoena) 


KjpbenhavnB llondelabank 


Kleinwort, Benaon 


Kuhn, I/oeb A Co. Inlcraational 


Kuwait Invcfltment Co. (S.A.K.) 


IJovda A Bolaa Intemational Rank 


liBZord Rrothem A ('o 

LlalM 

k lioeh, Rhoadea A t'o 


IfOrard Fr^rea A Cie 


lazard Frirea A Co. 


Ixmdon Multinational Rank fUnderwntem) 


Lehman Bi^hen 
Manufacturera Hanovor 


Merck, Finck A Co. 
Model Boland A ('o Inc 


Ncdetlandiche Middenatanda Hank N V 


Sal fippenheim jr A ( le 


Merrill Lynch, Fierce, Fenner A Smith 

awarllln I B«nwillw I Mlad 


Samuel Montagu A C'o 

ItalM 

lank N V Neabitt Thomaon 

llnllva 

Orion Rank I'aribaa ('orporation 


R Metaler aeel Sokn A Cai. 


L Memiel A Co R MeUler aeel Sokn A Ca. MMIaudBank 

Morgan Grenfell A ('« National Weatmlnatcr Bank Gtonp 

The Nomura Securitiea Co Ltd Gaterreiehlache Lkndcrbank 

AfellnnwHiriMfi 

Feterhroeck, Van ('ampenhout Securitiea S.A Pictet International 


The Nomura Securitiea Co Ltd 


FierMin lloldring A Fiemon Prlvatbonken i Kjpbcnhavn Rea Brotheio N. M Rothachild A Sona Saifi Securitiea Intcraatlonnl Ltd. 


Salomon Hrotherx 


Schocller ACo. 


J Henry Schroder Wagg A ('o. 


Joaeph Sebag A Co. 


.SkandinavHka KnNkilda Ranken 
Socirie GMrale de Ranque S A 
(' (i Tnnkaua A lliirkhardt 1 

M M Warburg- Hrinckmann W irtz and ('o 


Smith, Ramey A ('o 
Strania,Turnbull A C'o 
IHIS-DR CorporatHMi 


Singer A Friodlaiider 
Socl4t4C.Mrale 


.Sorieta C'laalpina ImpleghI Mobiliari S p.A. Soel4t4 GMrale 

Svenaka Handclabanhen Swiaa Bank Corporation (Oveineaa) 


Svenaka Handclabanken 
IJItraRn International ('Airpomtion 


VcrelMimnk In Hamburg 


White.WeMAf'o 


idC'o Wealdeutarhe ImiidciibBnk Wt 

Ginwentrak^ 

Wllliama. Glyn A ia Wood Gnndy 


Weatrra American Bank (Rnrape) 


WtttfalenbaAk 


YamakhI Interoatkiial (Hnrapaj lid. 
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3im await Sir Frank 


There arc more than 3im workers in 
the queue facing the pay board, two- 
thirds trying to negotiate new wage 
increases and the rest waiting for frozen 
deals to be thawed since the go-dav 
standstill ended on Wednesday. The 
majority with claims still outstanding 
work in or around the puljlic sector, 
including the gasmen (47,000), civil 
servants (400,000), hospital workers 
(af,0,000), busmen (180,000), teachers 
(380,000), and the newly-irtihtanl water 
supply workers (27,000) who have 
joined the gasmen in a claim aimed 
at maintaining parity w‘itfi the elec¬ 
tricity supply industry. 

All will be offered the full 8 per cent 
or so allowed in the code. In .spite of 
the militant noises and the strikes, most 
are inclined to accept with ill grace 
rather than invite a showdown. The 
Ford talks did the expected thing on 
Tue.sday and broke down, but most of 
the 32,000 manual workers appear to 
have little heart in more than a nominal 
strike (see page 68). New deals within 
the limii have already lieen agreed in 
the biscuit industry and at Unilever’s 
sausage making subsidiary, Walls Bros ; 
these may sound small fare, but IkhIi 
are important pointers because many of 
the major unions have been involved. 
Even some normally militant London 
dockers told Mr fornard Steer and 
mates to take a running jump this 
week, and seemed inclined to accept 
£i plus 4 per cent. 

Wednesday should have seen the first 
pay-out of any ri.ses caught under the 
90-day freeze that keyjt within the stage 
two deadline.s. The grocery workers 
headed the list. But, at £2.8o-£3 30 
a week, their rise is more than the 
code permits ; the most the pay lioaid 
IN likely to authorise is £1.56 and £2 
a week to the 120,000 involved. There 
are at least another 180,000 workers, 
with deals agreed since Noveinfiei, 
which will have to be renegotiated foi 
the same reason. 

More troubles will start when the 
relatively simple formula of the code is 
applied to the national British sport of 
hxing piece rates. The draft code says 
rate increases for piece workers, as for 
everyone else, must come out of the 
£1 plus 4 per cent kitty ; but it also 
recognises that, by maiiginally exerting 
himself, the piece rate worker can earn 
more by producing more. 'JThat sounds 
exemplary. But in most factories men 
on piece rates work alongside men on 


flat rates , regardle.ss of how much they 
improve their productivitv the latter 
cannot get any more. 

Piece rates, in Britain at ’least, have 
had wildiv inflationary effects in tlie 
motor and engiiif ering industrie.s , com¬ 
panies like British LeyJaiid have oflercd 
big sweeteneis to their workers to go on 
to dav rates instead Just when tlieir 
campaign has been having some suc¬ 
cess, the code gives the unions a built-in 
incentive to hang on to piece rates. 

The other serious loophole (Mr Clive 
Jenkins has shown the (Jovcrninem how 
to close the rest) mnsists of long-term 
wage deals that were .set up before the 
fiee/p and provide for regular, sizeable 
n.ses. The CJovernmen't had no option 
but to allow these to go thiougli, or 
else all hell would have broken loose. 
This August the engineering unions art- 
due to get increases in basic rates of 
£2.30 and £3 a week. They were nego¬ 
tiated last year and, because of the 
niake-iip of pav iti the engineering 
industry, are not as horrifyin|^y infla¬ 
tionary as they look. They should add 
only around per cent to the indus¬ 
try’s wage bill. In theory, this should 
come out of the common £ i plus 4 per 
cent kitty, and still leave something to 
be distributed at local level. Budding 
workers will get £1 later Uiis year, 
leaving the balance of 4 per cent for 
local distribution. 

Incremental pav scales (le, long 
term agreements whereby some 
.salaried people get small annual rises 
every year) arc permitted under 
the code: mainly to pacify the civil 
servants, who .so far have seemed 
singularly ungrateful Next week's 
report of the Office of Man|>ower 
Economics will argue that incieniental 
scales are not inflationary ; if properiv 
organised, the same riuinher of people 
go out of the tev]) of tlie scale as come 
in at the bottom But the civil seisice, 
as a result of this, will get more than 
most white collar workers in private 
industry. 

What happens when £1 plus 4 per 
cent is more than an industry can |><iy 
Most union nieinbers most bv now 
assume that if they cannot go above 
It, they will at least not he asked to 
accept anything less. In the public 
sector and in the capital intensive 
industries they will not. But a lot of 
lalx>ur intensive industries, where the 
low paid work, will not find it easy 
to pay as much. They will be asked 


to a'bsorf) half of any wage increase in 
higher productivity-. Many cannot, 
(«her than by laying men off THicre 
is already a clearly-defined swing away 
from employing expensive lalxiur to¬ 
wards more ai/tomation and self-svrvice. 


Tax on labour 

Just as the old .selective employment 
lax is abolished, the (iovernmeiit ha.s 
unwittingly invented a new one 'I’he 
main diflererue is that the new tax 
IS paid to the wage-earner and con¬ 
sumer instead of tlie exchequer. It 
springs from the ilecisiori that only 50 
|iei cent of the «ost of even legal wage 
uses can be passed on in higher pr.ice.'i. 
In two companies with the same sales 
the more labour intensive will thus 
have a larger absolute sum to absorb 
in profits. In two companies with the 
same sales and same laliour intensity 
the one with llic slower growth in 
productivity will fare worse. 

I'he c hoice of an across-thc- 
hoaid 30 per cent was based on the 
estimated growth in prculuctivity for 
the economy this year of 4 per cent, 
or about lialf the 7-8 [>er cent allow¬ 
able rise ill tne pay bill. Had the 
American example been followed com¬ 
panies would have worked out their 
own productivity figures fr«»m which 
the prices coinmissioii would jrioduce 
iiiclustry averages Different perceri- 
tage.s could then have been used to 
reflect vanaiiotis m labour irilensity 
and productivity Ix'tween different 
sectors. But virtually no detailed figures 
exist in this ccruntry for picxluetivity 
111 different industries despite tlie 
importance attrulied to productivity 
ever since the w'ar, and stage two will 
Vie over before thev can be worked out. 
What IS possible \> to work out the 
conseejuenres til di'-criminatiiig, as the 
code does, agairiNt labour intensive 
industries Oiii .iri.ilvsis of the last 
Clensus of Production suggests the fol¬ 
lowing list, headed the worst affected 
mdijstriCN and ending with the least hit. 
Men’s and hovs’ < InihcN , weaving 
(cotton, linen and manmade fibres) , 
clothing , shipbuilding , pottery , 
woollen and worsteds, shoes, gas , 
scirntihr instruments, iron casting, 
electroiiic components , cars , biscuits , 
furniture, domestic .ippluinces, 
aluminium , mechanical engineering, 
bread and cakes ; margarine ; maclimc* 
tools, plastics, bacon, meat and fish 
products ; farm machinery , pajiei aiui 
board; rubber ; computers , iron anrf 
steel; sugar , animal foods , brewing , 
manmade fibres , cement, chemicals ; 
electricity ; salt mining , distiUenrs . oil 
refineries. 
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Did you know North Sea oil 
profits are almost tax-free? 


Governiiiciit ran into snnie hrav\- 
wciuht CMticibin of ils North Se.i oil 
policies on Thursday \Mlh the ynihlua- 
tiori of a hard-hciided iepc>rl hv the 
Public AcToiinls Cloirimittce*, wliiih 
stands out from other (iOinnions com¬ 
mittees in understandimr the 'indus¬ 
tries it investigates The comnuMee puts 
its finger on inanv sore points, main 
of them touched on hy less eficctive 
critics, but its major criticism is both 
new to most peojde outside tlie oil 
indiistr\' and devastating It says that 
because of the pec uliar structure of the 
international oil industry' and the w'ork- 
ing of Britain’s rules on douhle taxation 
relief inaiiv of the oil cnmp.imcs 
operating in the North Sea would not 
have to yray corporation tax on their 
North Sea oil ]>rofits for a long lime, 
if ever. 

Under the present tax rules, nine 
rtiajor international coni])anies, all 
“large and imjiortant p;ulici]jarits ” m 
the North Sea, w'ould In* allcmcd to 
write ofT against North Sea jnofits 
taxes yiaid in, say, the Middle East 
oil-j>roducing countries I’hese tax 
Cl edits are large enough to extinguish 
North Sea profits for some time iK'cause 
the tax losses so far accumulated hv 
tlie nine companies amount to 
hilhon or so 

It IS diflii ult to understand in detail 
how thiv situation arises imt the toin- 
niiltrp provides this (sveiall explana¬ 
tion . 

The root cause of this accuinuhition of 
tax losses IS ihr use in Middle Kasi 
countries of a posted pric e as a base for 
tax calculations on oil production F'>r 
reasons explained by the witnesses, this 
posted price has become considerably in 
excess of true market price but is iievci- 
thelcss the price at which the produc¬ 
tion company in an oil group transfers 

*House of Commons paper 


Its oil to the group trading company. 
The effect is to increase the production 
companies' profits, while the accounts 
of the trading coinpaiiies are conespon- 
mgly reduceci. 'I'he l«K doc‘s not leceise 
any tax on the profits earned by the 
produet ion com)ianies because the credit 
for foreign tax jiaid on those profits 
extinguishc's any liability to UK tax, 
while at the same rime the trading 
company builds up tax losses 111 the UK 
7 ’lie commitU'e recomnieiids legisla¬ 
tion to collect this Mtuation, as well as 
to cle.ir up other anomalies I'lie 
present tax rules also make it possible 
for a Noith Sea operating conijianv 
that IS part of a British group to use 
capital allowances froiii anotlier part 
of the group to write ofl North Sea 
profits For instance^ a grouj) contain¬ 
ing a tanker-oper.iling company could 
deduct the cost of new tankers from 
North Sea licensing policies, elfectively 
getting Its tankers for nothing. 

'Hie coniinittcc points out th^t tlie 
North Sea licensing policies were drawn 
up With natural gas in mind. The 
situation for gas is very different from 
that for oil. 'I’hc British (ias Corpora¬ 
tion has first option on any gas found 
in British w'aier, 'This largely jircvenls 
companies from making excessive pro¬ 
fits, as many of them will eagerly 
attest The committee cites Norway as 
a countiy that lias gamed more from 
oil revenues than Britain. Correct, 
altfiough their are .some gcxid reasons, 
one being Norway’s very different posi¬ 
tion as an oil cemsumer. Still, enw of 
Nc»rwav ma\ continue to grow, especi¬ 
ally since It announced on Wednesday 
chat the large Brent oil field discovered 
bv Shell-Esso stretches into its sector 
of the North Sea. 

The committee claims that licensing 
arrangements should have been 
changed after oil was discovered but 
that they were not. In fact, except 



One way to make a killing 


for a hunted auction experiment, the 
terms for the four rounds of licensing 
have remained virtually unchanged 
since tliey were hxed in I9b4. Now, 
the committee laments, “ most promi.s- 
ing areas of the North Sea have alreadv 
Ijeen alloc ated on the original tei ms" 
This last statement would he dis¬ 
puted hy many government adminis¬ 
trators and oil company executives 
there are many attractive structures 
that have yet to lx? licensed. Ilowevci, 
few people will care to argue against 
many of the commiltee’s other finclings 

Strikes _ 

Danger ahead ? 

llie unions applied more heat to tlie 
(iovernment’s freeze on w'agcs tliis week, 
hut Mr Heath appeared to be a long 
way from melting. On Wednesday the 
tram drivezs upset the country by shut¬ 
ting down Bntish Rail, but this strike 
hardly worried the Government 
Miini.«>'Cers were more concerned about 
the gas strike, which had not had much 
effect on anyone but which has now 
got closer to becoming really dangerous 
One government worry is that Mr 
David Basnett, the moderate leader of 
the gasmen, might lose control to hi*' 
militants. If this happened, they might 
reduce gas pressures to the point at 
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The UnHed JIfika Company limiled 

Changed rts name on 1st March 1973 to 

IMC intemolional limHed 

and. at the same time, its principal operating associated companies in the 
United Kingdom will become Divisions of LlAC International Limited 
This move reflects the broadening of the Company's geographical intei ests 
but does not indicate any lessening of its extensive interests in Tropical Africa 

The associated Mmpanies concomad and the names of the new Divisions of UAC International 
Limited are as follows: 

Old Name New Name 


Unamec Limited 

U nacil L imited ___ 

United Africa Company (Timber) L imited 
United Afri ca Motors Limited 

United Africa Chemists Limited_ 

G B Ollivant Limited __ 

Brewery Holdings & Sen/ices Limited__ 

No Overseas Assoc^lated Companies are affected 


^namec Division 

Unacil DivMm_ 

ilACT im^r Pinion 
UAC Motors DMsion _ 

UAC Medical Division 

G BOilivant Division 

Brewery Holdings & Services Division 


UAC International 

PO Box 1. UAC House, Blackfnars Road, London SE19UG 
Telephone 01-928 2070 Telegrams Uacenire London SE1 telGx 919021 



This Advertisement is issued in comp/ience with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange, London I 

it does not constitute an invitation to the Public to subscribe tor or purchase any shares \ 


THE BENDIX CORPORATION 

(incorporated under the iaws of Delaware, United States of America) 

Authorismd Shares of Common Stock iM»ued 

25,000,000 par value $5.00 each 12,712,684 

Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London for 
permission to deal in and for quotation for the above-mentioned Shares of Common 
Stock of $5 par value in issue at 31st January, 1973. Particulars relating to the 
Company are available in the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical Services 
and copies of the statisbcal cards may be obtained during usual business hours on 
any weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 16th March, 1973 from 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS LIMITED 
New Court, St. Swithin's Lane 
London, EC4P 4DU 
or 

CAZENOVE & CO. 

12 Tokenhouse Yard 
London, EC2R 7AN 
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What It's like at the receiving end of a strike when you're old and even when you're not. and warvt to get home 


vvhi('}i rhprr would be a likelihood of 
(-xijlo<^ions Already in London pressures 
have been reduced so much that a 
siijdrii cold snap would probably force 
the North Thames Gas Board to cut 
oir service to domestic users It would 
be interesting to know, however, what 
gas board officials think the present 
frosty weather js, if it is not cold 
Ministers would like to throw Mr 
Basnett a lifeline but they do not know 
how to without compromising the 
(hivermiient's position. 71 iey are still 
hoping that now the pay board has 
a head, Sir Frank Figgures, it will be 
possible to persuade the gasmen to put 
their case to him, probably a thin boj^c 
The one-day rail str'ike caused chaos 
on a scale that the motoring organisa¬ 
tions descr^ibed as unprecedented. 
Though the cost to Brkisli Rail may 
be kept to ilini or <£2111, the cost to 
busmes's throughout the country, with 
peo]ile arriving late to work, or not at 
all, was appreciably greater The 
drivers Jiad been offered another ^op 
a week on Mondav, increasing BR's 
offei to compared with the 

7f) tiie men get now (they want 
£40). Feeling among the dnveis runs 
high because they reckon thelir bonuses 
have been frozen since 1968, and should 
now amount to 77p an hour, under a 
pi 101 .igreeinent, instead of the 44p 
they are receiving. But any increases 
the drivers get will have to be offset 
by correspondingly lower rises for other 
railway workers, and the drivers’ union 
failed to uiiii up for talks on a general 
restructuring of pa\ on Tuesday 

Even if the freeze did not exist, the 
men would be unwise to press their 
luck too hard. British Rail fares are 
at a level that already discourages 
travel. The commuters arc, of course, 
a captive market, and subsidised a*^ 
that. But for many tiavellers a car 


looks increasingly aPtractive, even if it 
means hiring a car Av*is currently has 
a £4-a-d'aY offer, winch makes it about 
as cheap for two people to hire a car 
to go from London to places like 
Brighton or Oxford for the day as to 
go by rail. On many longer journeys 
the lure-car is mudh cheaper than rail. 

Witfh two-thirds of rail costs bound 
up in wages, inflation is likely to make 
the self-drive car even more attractive 
Of course, BR doe^ offer some sjiecial 
cheap tickets, but these are usually 
restrictive about which trains you can 
use Six persons could even hire a 
Rolk-Rovce Silver Shadow to go to 
Glasgow for not much more than the 
first-class rail fare 

The train drivers’ executive spent 
a long and difficult day on Thursday 
trying to decide the next step. The 
militants now realise that onc-day 
strikes are not going to get them any¬ 
where, and are pressing for much 
stronger action that stops just short of 
an all-out strike. Some of them were 
still nmghing up tlie .services on Thurs¬ 
day, although the trams were meant 


Car Mte i 

Cost per heat 

LONDON - 

OXFORD 
(day return) 

BATH 
tday return) 


BIRMINGHAM 
(day return) 

MANCHESTER 
(2-day return) 



These Avis rates include full uiturance, petrol and 
trading stamps 


by then to be back to normal. 

Finally, the executive voted foi 
another one-day rail strike next Thurs¬ 
day, for what amounts to no Sunday 
trains, .starting on March nth, and no 
more work on the high-speed train 
pnigramme I'he oflicials sounded fai 
from happy after the meeting. Mr 
Buckton does not want to join Mr 
Basnett in the front line quite vet. The 
union .shows signs of being incteasinglv 
anxious for some ge.sture from British 
Rail, like a reference to the Pay Board, 
to get it off the hook. But, unlike some 
of the other unions with current dis¬ 
putes, It is under great grassroots pres¬ 
sure to keep things boiling. 

Ford _ 

How the 
moderates won 


While talks between Ford management 
and the unions were officially “break¬ 
ing down ’’ on I'liesday, the men them¬ 
selves were voting for only token 
stoppages or none ut all, instead ol 
the open-ended ones the militants haH 
originally wanted. About 36,000 Ford 
workers have now opted against any 
strike and only 16,000 stopped work 
on I'hursday. 

'Fhe argument was mainly a political 
one. Fonl’s olfer, of £3.45 a week 
extra on average, was as far as it 
could go under the freeze, but the 
militants wanted to break the Govern¬ 
ment. The moderates said they were 
willing to take on Ford any daVi but 
the (Government was another mattei 
Even if they won, after a long-drawn 
out battle (and many ai'e still feeling 
the pinch from 1971’s nine-week loss 
of earnings), they'did not see much 
advantage in Mr Wilson over Mr 
Heath. As one worker put it <'n 
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Tuesday: As far as we can see, the 
stewards are the only ones in favour 
of a strike.” 

The first mass meetings after Ford’s 
initial offer on February 12th had 
been in favour of an all-out strike from 
this week, but a week later the com¬ 
pany offered substantially higher 
pensions and support started to 
crumble. I'ypical was Swansea, which 
had originally voted for an open-ended 
strike, but on Sunday decirled to limit 
It to three days. At some plants the 
stewards were not even able to put 
their stnke motions to the vote, so 
militant was the moderate feeling 
against them. 

This IS not the first time the 
moderates have triumphed at Ford ; 
but moderate opinion tends to he 
suppressed till the men are sure they 
have enough mates behind them for it 
to be safe to speak fiut. The stewards 
are nearly all militant. The only 
workers willing to give the time tend 
to be militant anyway One former 
moderate steward, Mr Andy Wilson, 
put his piobleins ^is way; “ My posi¬ 
tion became untenable. If I argued 
against a .strike at a shiip stewards* 
meeting, I would be voted down, 
possibly in a minority of one But my 
responsibility as steward meant tliat I 
had to go back to the shop floor, and 
sell the strike recommendation to the 
men. One of my mates would then 
argue exactly what I said at the 
stewards* meeting, and I can’t run 
with the fox and hunt with the 
hounds.” Mr Wilson reckons many of 
his mates are afraid to vote against 
the stewanls at a mass meeting. 'I'iie 
stewards’ tactics can he hrutal One 
worker was caught putting up notices 
calling for a secret ballot, and was told 
he would be hounded out of his job 

The stewards have tned their best 
in the past few days to prevent the 
men from reversing their decision, a 
few weeks ago, to have a strike. At 
Dagenham on Wednesday few hands 
were raised in favour of a strike at 
one meeting ; but a decision was 
announced tliat the strike was carried 
—until the men demanded a count At 
llalcwood on I'uesday night the 
as.sembly plant woikers tried to get a 
vote, but the stewards refused, on the 
c;iounds that they had a mandate 
from previous meetings. This time the 
vtewai^s got away with it, and output 
will be last. 

There is still much woolly thinking 
•mong the workers, even if many have 
grasped the essential point that it is not 
the time to take on Mr Heath. One 
^•;roup in the Anglers' Retreat at 
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How they voted 

Dagenham (25,000 workers) as.sefnbly, 
body, and engine plants against any 
strike ; KD plant (as.srnibly kits foi 
export) for a one-day stoppage , a few 
night shift men took a long wrekend 
Halewood (11,non) mostly tni n 

thiof-day stnppage, some with a review 
on I'liesday 

Belfast: 2-(lav stoppage 
Swansea axle plant three-day strike 
Leamington, Woolwich, Southampton, 
Langley, Aveley, Basildon, Daventry, 
Dunton : no strikes 

Dagenham on '1 ue.sday was insisting 
that It did not take Mr Henry Ford’s 
previous thieal of w'lthdrawing invest¬ 
ment from Britain seriously. '1 he next 
Tiiornent these men were arguing that 
qo per cent of Ford cars built 111 
liritaiii already had fierman compo¬ 
nents, w'hicli would imply Mi Ford 
has alicady practically pulled out ; in 
tact Ford of Britain .sells more to 
(jermany than vice versa. Nor were the 
ine.n willing to see the connection 
lietwecn investment and higher wages 
in f-rermany, wficro Ford has had the 
confidence to invest far more capital 
]'jer worker than in Biitain. 

When the negotiating learns met on 
Monday and 'Fuesday, there did seem 
a .slight chance of agreement. On 
Monday the management felt suffi¬ 
ciently hopeful to ir)( rea.se its pensions 
oBer, but by Tuesday cliance.s of an 
agreement seemed so slender that it did 
not go any further. The management 
concentrated cm .sounding out what 
inducements might work at a later 
date, when the militants have saved 
their faces bv having .some sort of a 
strike. 

Insurance hill _ 

No blackballing 

The careful consideration the House 
of Lords has been apjdving to ihe 
insurance companies bill in romiiutcee 
ha.s again demonstrated the value of 
the upper Jiousc when technical legis¬ 
lation is uniler review On one impor¬ 
tant point in the bill, tlie manifest 
feelings of their lordships have induced 
the fjovernment to go back and have 
another think. Under the existing law, 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
can close down an insurance company 
if it objects to one or more of those 
running it. But i!f must give notice to 
the company m prescribed form, stating 
its rea.sons. This, of course, can often 
be self-defeating. 
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It does litHJe to boost public confi¬ 
dence in insurance company X for 
the department to oljject foimallv to 
Mr AB as one of its diiedm*. bt\ause 
he is a crook, and then to tell the 
world through die London and Kilin- 
burgli gazettc.s Ihider the new lull, 
however, the DTI w'ould. be ahle to 
act 111 secret, and not give its reasons 
Witli some justification the Loids 
i)b|pctp(l that this was like the Star 
C’liainlier, and indeed it pnibably 
infiinges the Magna Carta. I’he D'l'l 
would have the ]>ower to kirk a man 
out of a toj) job 111 an insurance coni- 
[lany without telling even him the 
reasons, let alone giving him th“ chance 
to state Ins c,ise\ 

I'lie (lovernment's argument is that 
the Dl'T needs tc» be able to move 
swiftK when it suspects that millions 
of jKiunds of premiiiins of widows and 
motorists are in the hands of a man 
suspected f)f being a crook or, 
at least, very reckless On tlie other 
hand, government depjrtmerits make 
mistakes. Sonic future secretary of 
state rruglit olijecl to Mr AB on cjuite 
specious grounds (eg, he gambles too 
iniicli) or even political ones. Once 
the powers are given to him. Parlia¬ 
ment would have no control over how 
they arc used , indeed it would not 
even know And if the <ioveinriicnt 
now takes for itself powers to remove 
anybody it dislikes from a tuj) job in 
an insurance company without giving 
its reasons, -how long will it be before 
tins prececlent is used for other nidus- 
tne.s, starting perhairs with banks, after 
some future bank failure or near-thing** 

Computers 

Bridgework 

The widespread use of its accounting 
macliinc't gives Burroughs a piit(*ptially 
bigger < ustoiner b;vse tlian any other 
cfiinjiuter iiiamifarturer But the com¬ 
pany has done badly at upgrading 
these mac lime users into computer 
tustomeis lb try to biidge the gap 
It beefed up its business machine range 
last No\ ember, a process Jt completed 
with a nvvi range of computers 
unveiled on Thursday. Even if the new 
niachme is more of a psychological 
ploy than a genuine new product, it 
combines some of the features of the 
accounting machine with those of the 
general purpose machine It will pro¬ 
vide stern competition for evervone 
else. 

Sales of lloneyweU’s and Interna¬ 
tional Computers’ small machines may 
drop. The giants of the small compu- 
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ter market, International Bu«*ines.s 
MacLines and Digital Ecjuipincnt 
('orpoiation, will not find the account¬ 
ing machine market so easy to [iluiider 
in future. Apart from this purel> defen¬ 
sive stratej^y, Burioimhs can go after 
the other manufacturers' existing instal¬ 
lations lii'cause the new mac lime uses 
variable logic, w^liich all{)W'> it to accept 
programmes wi ilteii for cither rriac limes. 
Until this tajMfiiht\ came alcmg, u.sers 
stijc'k with inaiiiitai luieis lic'cause the 
cost of c'oiivertiiig progiamines was 
usiialls ‘.neaiei than the .savings avail- 
aide on a cheaper alteiiutive. With 
Ihii mirths' leiitals .starting at £400 a 
month, the market could turn into a 
real hlooclliath Pnc’e wars are rc*gular 
occurrences among small computers. 

Retailing 

Going electronic 

Pitnev-Bowes Data S\stems announced 
on Tuesday an order w'orlh about 
£200,000 for electnMiic cash registers 
or point-of-sale computer tciinmals. 
British retailers arc' biiving these more 
eagerU than had lieen expected On 
the most optimistK iorc'ca.st, made less 
than a ,vear ago for the Pitne\- 

Bowrs order would hiive I’cpreseriled 
over one-hflh of the non-iooci market. 

The first svMeiiis were introduced 
into Britain late in iq7i and sales in 
ic)72 were expected tc* be Ic'ss than 
£>^c)C),ooo But the \alue of installed 
ec[uipiiient to date is [uit at about £‘{m 
Elec'tronic ca.sh registers replace con¬ 
ventional electio-mechaincal c*ash 
registers 'The cash registei ]iopulation 
in Britain stands at around 700,000 
units and the yeaiK icplacemcnt 
market is 10 per cent of this. 


BUSINESS ; BRITAIN 

But only between 10,000 and 15,000 
clock up enough sales to justify going 
electronic. 

The biggest market in Britain so far 
has l»een cash-and-carry stores (le, 
discount warehouses), mostly in 
preparation for the introduction of 
value-added tax. Because of the need to 
calculate the amount of Vat to be paid 
bv a customer and produce a receipt 
showing the amounts paid, without 
slowing the flow* of customers, scjme 
local calculating power became 
necessary. There are nearly cash- 

and-cany sales points in Britain and 
upwards of 70 per cent could In- elec- 
tiorijc by the end of this year, a market 
n\ nearly £'jm. 

Press _ 

Pricey promotion 

'The battle for c‘irculal'ion among fhe 
national dailies js building up again. 
Direct canva<?sing for .subscTiptions, 
startl'd in early Fi^iruarv by the Daily 
Mirror and swiftly followed by the 
Daily Express, has spread to the Sun 
and, on a more tentative basis, the 
Daily Mail and 'I’lie Times The News- 
[laper Publishers’ Association has now 
announced a pilot scheme for a joint 
door-todoor promotion of all the 
national papers, (hven the intense com¬ 
petition 111 the industry, this seems 
suiprisiiig The NP.\ proiiably trying 
to jjoiir oil on tioii'hled waters, but is 
unlikely to have much luck. 

The trouble started last July when 
tlic Mirroi—worried by competition 
from the Sun and bv a slide in its 
home-dcliveied sales from a one-time 
ihree-cjuaiters of its total sales to just 
under half—asked the NPA to release 
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It from the national papers’ joint agree¬ 
ment not to go in for canvassing. This 
agreement was made in 1957, to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of the niurderou.s 
prewar ciiculation wars fought with 
canvassing and expensive giveaways. 

The request caused a row in the 
NPA and the Mirror was made to 
ohseive the fonnal period of notice of 
SIX months—which gave others plenty 
of time to make their own plans. The 
Express promptly came in with a 
similar tactic to the Mirror’s—giving 
away a free week’s papei if a sulTscri])- 
tion was taken out. The Sun has since 
started a niajoi promotion drive 
involving a colour brochure sent to 
over 13111 homes, and competitions and 
prize.*. Next week Tlie *^rimes is sending 
free copies foi a fortnight to people 
m a few selected areas w*ho subscribe to 
tiie Sunday Times but not to it. 

'I'he canvassing habit could spread 
I here are few papers that are not 
woirird about their circulation, and 
liome dclivenes are better than casual 
sales because they go out come rain 
or come shine The latest circulation 
figures for the national papers—foi 
I'lie MX ond half of last year—show 
many inoie downs than ups on a year 
earlier. I'hc only increases are for Mr 
Rupert Murdoch’s bright new Sun , 
for the rock-solid Financial Times , 
and—a verv small one—for the 
nuardian, which at an average of 
■V|7,ooo copies a dav just passed The 
Times by a tinv margin The Times 
professes to be more interested in up¬ 
grading It*, readcis^hip than increasing 
circulation at the iiionient ; having cut 
down Its thunder iiig £2^10 loss in 1^70 
to under £im last year, it is looking 
for a “ substantial further reduction " 
this year. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Employment 

Industrial employment fell in 
Docember I Ins boosted the annual 
productivity growth to close on 
lOX 


Strikes 

Wo.''icing dfiys lost were up again 
in January but the number of 
8*101(68 was below last year's 
average 

Comumer spending 
In reel terms, spending m the fourth 
quarter was 7 2% higher than a 
year ago, with durables up 16"o 
and cars 28% , food sales were up 
only 2|%, housing 6% and 
dothing 7%. 


Percentage cnange on 



Month 

Index 

1963--100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

December 

133 9 

H-02 

+24 

+78 

employment* 

December 

883 

-0 2 

ml 

-1 7 

productivity* 

December 

151 6 

1-04 

+2 4 

+9 7 

Export trade*# 

January 

165 

-f5 

-3 

+ 13 

Retail trade* 

December 

121 9 

+ 1 9 

+3 8 

+8 8 

Unemployment* 

February 

131 4 

-61 

-12 7 

-23 8 

Average earnings* 

December 

220 6 

-01 

+2.7 

+ 154 

Retail prices 

January 

165 3 

+06 

+ 1 5 

+77 

Export prices 

December 

157 

-r^l 

+2 

+6 

Import prices 

December 

152 

+4 

+71 

+ 141 


Export trade, retad trade ' in volume terms (value at constant prices). 

Unemployment vrholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; lateat tate 2.9 per 
cent. ^Seasonally adfusted tProvisionel 
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International 


BUSINESS 

The sinking dollar will float 
the snake 


On Thursday, it looked as if the 
Volcker pattern of hxed exchange rates 
might only have lasted for three weeks, 
one-ninth as long as the Smithsonian 
ones. Europeans who had stuck to fixed 
parities—Germany’s Bundesbank above 
all—^spcnt over $3.5 billion that day 
to try to keep the newly devalued 
dollar from sinking afresh. The Ger¬ 
mans announced their market would 
be closed on Friday. London followed. 

Europe has its plan for this eventu¬ 
ality at the ready. The next hard 
shove by tfie market will, it is 
more or less officially agreed, unpeg 
the remaining “fixed” common 
market currencies ; and these will join 
the lira and sterling in a managed 
European float. The French have 
finally agreed to that scenario. The 
British seem prepared to accept it on 
one condition. 

This might sound worrying. The 
Bank of England was selling dollars 
last Friday in an apparent attempt to 
get sterling down to a more acceptable 


The snake bumps its head 



level in case the crisis requiring 
a joint EEC float bnike last weekend. 
Since a joint float involves a pretence 
that European currencies can keep 
together, which they cannot, Britain 
might be about to promise oomething 
it cannot fulfil But pretence matters 
less than reality A water snake is to 
be preferred to the cramped creature 
in the tunnel - the more so because, 
once it takes to the watei, it is very 
likely to dissolve in it. 

For the beauty of the tentative plan 
for a common market float is its 
untidiness; it bristles with qualifica¬ 
tions and escape clauses. A “ Euro¬ 
pean ” approach was the price exacted 
by M. Giscard d’Estaing and Herr 
Schmidt for agreement to consider any 
float at all. Herr Schmidt did not want 
to go it alone. M. Giscard d’Estaing 
needed a return for dropping his 
advocacy of a two-tier market. The 
price of British agreement to such a 
contingency plan is, sensibly, that 
Britain will play only if there is a 
guaranteed escape route for use if, 
or rather when, tlie market dictates it. 

In theory, the common market 
currencies would all float closely in 
step, supporting their cross rates in 
each others’ currencies as necessary. 
A parity change against other EEC 
currencies would 1^ permitted—^but 
exceptionally and only after careful 
consideration. The offending member 
would choose a new central rate over¬ 
night and then rejoin the common 
float. That is, it would slow its exits 
and speed its re-entrances. This, at 
least, u the sort of system which Herr 
Brandt was probably pressing on Mr 
Heath this week. 

In practice, happily, any scheme 
would be almost certain to work 
quite diflPerently : any currency under 

E ressure (certainly the pound) would 
e quick to get out (even if, like Italy 


eaiiier, it were allowed to intervene in 
dollars rather than scarce EEC cur- 
rencie.s), and slow to get back in. It 
would float independently in the 
interim. And that would nrobably 
cause European currencies to start 
floating independently all round. 

'I’he Americans have reason to be 
delighted. Although it is polite to talk 
of the need for the Committee of 
Twenty to get on with the job of a 
bioader monetary reform, a growing 
body of opinion in Washington believes 
that Mr Morse’s think tank is being 
rapidly overtaken by events. America 
IS now nearly converted to recognising 
that the market place is a far 
better laboratory for testing new 
approaches to exchange rate manage¬ 
ment than the political bargaining 
table. Europe cannot say that it is 
converted yet, but is moving in that 
direction. On Thursday the move was 
precipitated into a gallop 

Swiss Jremc 

In hot water _ 

Zurich 

It is not going according to the book in 
Switzerland. By Thursday the franc 
had floated to SwKr3 12 against the 
dollar, a nominal upvaluation of 23 per 
cent on its old dollar parity and an 
effective one of over 10 per cent against 
the currencies of Switzerland’s major 
trading partners. This is a far cry from 
the magic figure of SwFr3.3i (a 
nominal upvaluation of 16 per cent) 
bandied about as the outside limit 
Switzerland’s export industries can 
stand. For the first time in many years 
in this full-employment economy firms 
could be forced to lay off workers. 

What can the authorities do ? 
A two-tier market has been rejected 
as unworkable. So the franc is likely to 
be left afloat; to repeg it at an artifi¬ 
cially low rate would simply invite 
speculation. The best the Swiss can 
hope for at the moment is that out¬ 
side events will come to their rescue— 
a common market float perhaps ? 

Continued on page 78 














































































































































































































































































































































































When our founder, William Kills, first Klarled continuedprosiier under Ins successors wlio, by some 

tranaacLinf; business at Thomas Garraway’s coffee happy qui rk of fate, were all named Kn^hard Ellis 

house, just off Goinhill, he must have foreseen the (Jarrawa\'s is, alas, no nioie Thit we’ve today the 

extent of the business be was sterling? resourc es t hrouijhout t he* world, and in Europe* 

From Defoe’s description of Garraway’s as bcinij especjallv - more than to comia^nsate for the* laek of a 

thronged b> ’peopleof cjuality . . and the more c’oflee house Kesnurees, we le<*l, that could well inti*rest 

considerable and wealthy cilizcms', William had you We'ie elwavs ready to have a chat - ovei colfc*e il 

obviously chosen his venue well (’ertamly the Firm >ou like 

^hard Ellis 

Chartered Surveyors 

64 Ckimhill London EC3V 3PS 6/10 Bruton Street London WIX 8DU Trafalgar House 75 Hope St reel Glasgow G2 6A J 
AvoAuadAs Arts 391040 Bruxelles 237 Boulevard Saint Germain 75007 Paris 
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Oil 

Take it in gulps 

T'he international oil industry this week 
resolved its difficulties in two of its 
major trouble sjjots, Iiai| and Iran Ln 
Iraq, the solution vias very painful 
In Iran, the oiitcome v\a.s a relief. The 
Iracj settlement laittely foiinalises the 
situation that has existed since Iraq 
nationalised the iich Kirkuk oilfield last 
June 'I he western-owned liacj Pctio- 
leum Cloinpany will receive i^jm tons 
of oil in compensation for the loss o( 
Its prc^perties but to settle other claims 
It will |)av Iraq 11141111, which is only 
slightly less than what the ir^m tons 
of oil IS worth. IPO has also given up 
all claims to the North Rumaila fielcl, 
which the Iracps seized in 1961 and 
which had been a bone of contention 
evei since 

1P(’ emerges w'lth only one major 
piopeity in liaq, the Rasrali oilfields, 
where outjiut wdll be expanded from 
the ]>iesem ;v2m tons to Bom tons— 
little .short of what IPO used to pro- 
duc.e from all its Iraq properties in¬ 
cluding Kirkuk However, Kirkuk too is 
capable of exjiansion and IPO is also 
gi\irig up any chance of developing 
lrac|\s other reserves, expected to be 
immense 

The Oompagnie Fraiiqaise des 
Petioles, of course, emerges unscathed 
from the fra vs According tij the temis 
of Its unilatenil agreement with Iracp it 
will continue to receive the 524 per cent 
share of the Kirkuk oil it received as 
a ineinln'r of IPC" Otliei IPG members 
may also negotiate their own deals with 
the Traeps but for the time being about 
one-third of the Kirkuk oil is being 
sold to communist countries 'The re- 
niaindei is Ireing channelled to a variety 
of western groups under relatively short¬ 
term contracts Besides OFP, TPC'l mem¬ 
bers consist of British Petroleum, Royal 
Dutch Shell, Standard Oil Co (New 
Jersey), Mobil and the Caloste (ml- 
lienkian interests 

'Flic consortium of oil coni- 
paines that opeiatc in Iran reach its 
ayreeinenl with the Shah in an 
unusually painless wav. Nor has much 
of sii;ni(if.uu e < banged in the consor¬ 
tium's relalionslnii wilh him. Just the 
same, the new' deal should give the 
Shah something to bi:u> ahoiit when 
he gets home I mm hiv winter hoheiay 
in Switzerland. 'That, after all, was the 
object of the *xertisc. 

On paper there will be one big 
change. The operating comjranv in 
Iran will be required to report more 
fully on its acticms to the National 
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Let's do It m style 


Iranian Oil Ocmijianv. Tins will mean 
ebangmg the lines ol authority and 
lespoii.sibihty between the two organ¬ 
isations. 'FUe resulting management 
structure should make it possible for 
the Shah to claim that his country 
has more c'ontrol over oil jjroductioii 
than any other Middle Kasterri coun¬ 
try, which by implic'ation will mean 
that tlie Shah is a bigger power 111 the 
oil wen Id than Ins arch-rival, Saudi 
Aralna's Sheikh Ahmed /aki Yamani, 
who led the Arab oil nations in their 
successful tight foi ‘‘ participation." 

'Fhe Shah has to pretend to lie more 
tlian second banana, although he will 
not he. If the companies were ever 
forced to make a }>ainful choic'c 
between Saudi Arabia and Iran they 
would ojrt for Saudi Arabia in a flash 
Saudi Arabia's immense reserves, both 
proven and probable, make it 111 the 
west's view the most important oil- 
[iroducing nation, and there is nothing 
that the Shah can do to change the 
sitijution. 

Otherwise, the new 20-vear agree¬ 
ment between the consortium anti the 
Shah will provide Iran with exactly 
the same ic\enui-s it would have 
received if it had lieen a member of 
the ‘‘ participation " agreement 

Air fa res 

Alas, poor Britain 

We deserv’ed better. Aircraft are now 
cheap to fly, while air fares are high. 
The British made a most creditable 
eflort to cut them more in line with 
w'hat the jets actually cost to operate. 
The Americans this week baulked it. 
This year, as a re.*sult, it is unlikely 
that any cuts will be made in the price 
of an air ticket to America, the route 
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that sets the pace for fares round the 
rest of the world. 

Mostly, it has been the other way 
round, with the Americans pushing for 
lower fares and the British opposing 
them. The Americans obviously did 
not like losing the initiative, and they 
liked even less the way in which it wa.s 
being done. The British, Germans, 
Italians and (Greeks wanted to cut fares 
in ordei to get passengers out of 
chartered aircraft and into thei** sclie- 
duled jets. Otherwise, it will not be 
possible to maintain an eflicient sche¬ 
duled network , in America 'Frans 
World Airlines has been one of the 
first to point this out. The American 
C^ivil Aeronautics Bcjaid has now come 
out openly in defence of the charter 
operators—prompted, many believe, 
bv the Pentagon which relies heavily 
on them for its military air lifts and 
does not want to see then capacity 
.seriously cut back. OAB has refused to 
let airlines fly into America at the sort 
of fares, around £ba icturn, which 
would liave driven a number of chaitei 
operators out of business 

Fhe calculation is a .siin|)le one 
Must [lassengers would pay a premium 
on a north Atlantic ticket of up to £20 
return in order to fly on a scheduled 
airline flying to a fixed timetable Tand 
to fixed standards of reliabililv and 
service), rather than a chartered airline 
flying according to its loads. If the 
scheduled fare was around £ho, the 
charter rate would have had to come 
down to £40. The better charter c'om- 
panies could show a profit on this, but 
a number could not and would be 
driven out of the market. This is vs hat 
British Airways, in particular, wanted 
to reduce, without eliminating entircK, 
tlie amount of charter capacity on 
offer which is taking about a third of 
the traffic And it is what the Ameri¬ 
cans did not want 

Were the Bnti.sh ton aggressive ' 
The fares they jiroposcd were lowei 
than those that the American airlines 
put up to compete with them. Peihajis 
if the,y had gone along with the Ameii- 
can airlines, we would have had fare 
cuts this summer. But the more import¬ 
ant point is that had they gone along 
with the £uroi)eans and formed a bar¬ 
gaining bltx'k as big as the Americans, 
they might have got everything that 
they wanted. But the European gov¬ 
ernments did not get together until the 
American CAB had picked them ofl 
one by one, and they discovered that 
all their proposals had been rejected 
On Wednesday, they acted jointly for 
the first time, but only to suggest that 
airlines had letter vote to keep on the 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


MALAWI 

■Ministry Of Trad*, industry ft Tou'tem 

COMMISSIONER 
FOR TRADE 

Up to £4,335 + Gratuity 


Responsibility for formulation of programmes for 
development of internal and external trade and local 
participation in trade and commerce, overall charge of 
processing of applications for business licences, regis¬ 
tration of companies, business names importers, 
exporters and trade leases 

Candidates between the ages of 30-50 must have 
Degree in Economics and considerable experience in 
commercial administration, formulation of commercial 
duties and practices, trade legislation regulations and 
controls 

Paid leave with free passages and baggage allowance 
Educational allowances and subsidised housing Loan for 
purchase of car Gratuity Free medical attention 


Apply to MALAWI BUYING AND TRADE AGENTS, 
RecruKment Section, Abbey House, 6 Victoria 
Street, London SW1H OLA, for application form 
and further particulars, quoting ref 62S/A. 


required by the 

F\w/Ql FOOD & AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION 
UNITED NATIONS 

AN ECONOMIST 

EXPERIENCED IN INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS OF 

AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES 


The Food and Agriculture Organisation of the UN 
requires an experienced Fconomisl to undertake economic 
research and outlook studies of the commodity aspects of 
food aid projects and proposals and their unplications for 
domestic markets and international trade. 

We require five years related experience. University 
degree in Economics, English, French and/or Spanish, and 
ability to work in a multi-national organisation. 

Initial contract for three years with fuiihcr career 
possibilities. An annual 1 'AX FREE salary ranging from 
US$ 11,000 to US$ 15,000 plus other allowances and liberal 
fringe benefits. RepLes must be received prior to 20 / 3 / 73 . 

Send detailed curriculum vitae, quoting ESC EC, to: 
Central Recruitment (VA 480 -FSC), FAO of the United 
Nations, Viale delie Terme di Carucaila, OOKX) Rome. Italy. 


CHAIRMEN AND MANAGING DIRECTORS 

Regardlesb of the politicdl points of view on the S;atn of the Nation our pliice m tlie inneasingly complex 
Intrrnationnl Business Environment is one of fascinating promise Forward-looking companies may wish lo 
fortify thrir efforts from this sample of able and available executives below 


FINANCE 1 


3 


SMMr Fwwiiciil AMhfil BA (Economics) ACM A Good 
French and genoral linguistic ahilily Largo intomationBl 
manufacturing company exporience Seeks qreoter financial 
management responsibility Prepared to rnovo or trovol as 
necessaiy Age 26 Saiary £4,500 

FiMWiii/PU—ag Mmagar, CA, ACMA, good French 
with European and Anwrican axpanance in manufacturing 


outlook Ago 33 Sdary £6,000 ^ 

5 Inuaot—it Anaiyii, A C A good French and German at pro 
aont controlling £40M portfolio, looking for opportunity as 
manager wilh partnarship prospects Age 30 Si^ £0,500 


MARKETING 


2 Eiport Engmaeting/Salos Managar iluont Ariibii, good 
Persian with excellent knowledge and contacts in Ihr auto 
motive industry and Middle East Age 28 Salary £3,006 F 
4 ProdMcf Mnmgar. CFng MIMerhf MlEAust with 
international marketing management experience in building 
matenaU and construction engineering tkoeking graeler 
responsibility Age 30 Salary £6.000 


6 Marhatifig/Ganaral Manager MBA with diveiiified group 
experienre including sui ressful felling Gapiial and ennsumar 
goods An impressive young man seeking opportunity leading 
lu general management Aga 31 Salary f LOOO f 


GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT 


7 Young Sobcilor. LL B guod French with 3 successful years* Rxiierience handling the property 
affairx of maior manufoctunng group Location London but prapared to travel Seeks greater 
reiponiibility in property Ago 29 Saiary £4,000 { 

0 Young g*"D Oirwior, BSc (Econ), AC IS Good French, some German Having 
succeaifully earned out a turn round situation with small piivate company now seeks opporluniiy 
iMth something bigger Aga 28 Saiary £4.000 * 

0 Yonog Managmg Diioeior, DipM ACMA with unusually siiccesslul combination of 
Gnneral and Finonciol manogoment oxpornnee m consumer durables end automolive induitnes 

Age 28 Soliiy £5.000 l 

10 GoowM Miagar. BA (Cantab), Cbng. MiMcchE Good Sarman with strong production 
and some marketing axponence in toola and manulach.reJ goods (T 0 2 5M) Soaks groator 
reaponibility Ago 34. Satmy £6,000 \ 


if you are interested in any of the above, or Jeei that you should be amongst them yourself, please contact me in complete confidence. 


Robin R. WhaHoy, 761:01-4992805 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD. CARLES: INTERAPPT 

Caidar House. 1 Dover Street London W1X 3PJ. LONDON W1 


FOR MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES 5,7 09 
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same old high fares for another season. 
The stupid part of it all is that every 
scheduled airline of any size now runs 
Its own charter subsidiary in order to 
prevent the genuine charter companies 
from taking all the cream. The surpris¬ 
ing part is that nobfidy in America has 
taken up arms to ilefend the consumer 
from what is now quite shameless 
overcharging on scheduled flights. 
When llie airlines have .sorted out 
what to charge in each (ountry at the 
new e\chai»ge rates—they are meeting 
111 London now to do this and should 
he through hy next week—the over¬ 
charging niav Ire marginallv less, if 
fares continue to be quoted in devalued 
dollars. But not much less 

France _ 

Rien va plus 

Pans 

M Valeiv <discard d’Estaing apjicared 
on television on Wednesday to give 
the I’rench people the good news that 
their cost of living index for January 
ro.se hv exactly zero per cent. The 
lowest previous rise in the index in the 
past three years had been o.i per cent 
in August, iqyo. The news came four 
eJays Irefore the first round of the 
elections, and w'as deliberately achieved 
by the tuts in Vat on januars ist 
The finance minister was pleased to 
enumerate the January price rises in 
other Kuropean countries * “ in (iei- 

man\, a little more than i jier cent 
eytMi in England, with its price 
freeze, o h per cent " 

Without the V'at nils, the aserage 
use in puces last inuiith would have 
been high Several components of tlie 
index tliat are little affected by V^at, 
such a^ lien Is, went up sharplv. 'I'he 
\'at cuts cost the government £620111 
a scar worth ol tax revenues, in order 
to h(»lil puces sieadv for a inorilh 'flic 
ojijiosition is responding bv redoubling 
Its attacks on tlie roiisiruclion of the 
official jnire index Although it is hard 
U\ lake seiiOusK accusations that the 
‘'uw^rniiienl ^•■'l)^e^p(l with it to arrive 
Ml ii(Mil\ af zero for Januar>, the 
MfMionuc and social council said 
ret'e ntl\ that the index is still unrej)- 
leNcnt.i'iM’ il. ii 111 an oserhaul in 1071. 
Ii ]^ b\ no meins the only one in use 
111 France . that < oinposed hv the com¬ 
munist unions, for example, which 
gives heavier '‘'Cigliting to both rent 
and clothing showed an o p(sr cent 
lise in Jarman. None of the unofficial 
indexe.s is as scientificaJK comijosed as 
that of the government, hut tlieir use 
is growing. At Renault—w'hirh is 
always a testing ground—a committee 
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now has the job of monitoring all the 
indexes According to the company^ 
only the official index is used in calcu¬ 
lating wage increases that are linked to 
the cost of living. But the metallurgical 
workers’ union at Renault consider that 
It has won a point in gaining accep¬ 
tance by the company of other indexes, 
which, it claims, will be taken into 
con^sideration in the next wage negotia¬ 
tions. Other large employers are 
alarmed. 

South Africa _ 

Bread and gold 

Johannesburg 

Mom South Africans are at present 
much less interested in the rise in the 
price of their gold than in the rise in 
the price of their bread With spec¬ 
tacularly bad timing, after last month’s 
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strikes in Durban sparked by poverty 
among the republic’s i8m blacks, the 
government on Wednesday raised the 
price of bread by a fifth. Milk had 
already gone up 10 per cent and other 
dairy products by a quarter. The 
minister of agriculture, Mr Hendrik 
Schoeman (himself a successful farmer), 
explained that without the 20 per cent 
on bread, taxpayers, who are pre¬ 
dominantly white, would have had to 
cough up another £iom to keep mil¬ 
lers and bakers in business. 

In the budget latei this month, taxes 
are due to be cut to boost the economy 
Last year, South Africa's real gdp rose 
by 4 pei cent, or a mere 2-;<) per cent 
if faiming (which had a record harvest) 
IS excluded. Over the past year many 
wages have not kept pace with the 
consumer price index, which went up 
by 8 per cent. Living standards for 
many people fell For those millions 


Next for the rag race 

Curepipe 


I'lu* chrap end of ihr rag trade* has 
hc*rii moMiig for the past two or three 
vears out of Hongkong to I'aiwan and 
South Korea, and even Singapore Its 
next Mop could be Mauritius This 720- 
.squarc-mile .speck in the Indian Orean 
has quite a bit going for it, including 
an indulgent government and cheap 
labour It has begun to attract the sort 
of manufacturers who can be ex[)ected 
to know what they are doing 

February saw the foundation-stone 
ecTemony of a factoiy 111 Chirepipc 
being built lor Raymond (Mauritius), 
a division of the Bombay-based inte¬ 
grated textile JK Organisation 
Raymond will import cloth and 
fxpoit men's trousers, as it already 
does in Kenya Nearby, German 
capM.il IS going into premises for 
Cniona, (xiKirting mens suits In the 
capital Port Louis, other factories are 
turning out ever)thing fiom soeks to 
bras for Fan ope and North Amerca 
R.inkers report a stream of inquiries, 
rspeciallv from manufacturers in 
Hongkong 

Low wages are the main attraction 
'Fhcy are officially advertised as starting 
ar iqp a day for women garment 
w'orkrrs and 45|) for men, but in 
practice they are even lower. Under 
the export proressing /ones sc heme 
introduced in 1970, long leases of 
crown land are offered at an annual 
rental of £^35 for slightly more than 
an acre Electricity and water come 
cheap. The government guarantees 
exemption from import duties, unre- 
stneted repatriation of capital and 
remittance of profits Communications 
with the outside world are good. Under 


a convention due to he signed in May, 
Mauritius will soon have associate 
membership of the European com¬ 
munity 

What are the snags ^ Fust, that 
associate membership of the EEC may 
not be quite the asset it seems There 
will be scope for endless argument 
about the origin of the goods merely 
sewn together or assembled on the 
island Secondly, political uncertainty 
Tales of corruption have grown with 
the government's tcmiie of office., 
virtually uninterrupted since 1948 
There is mi way for outsiders to tell 
how stable the society actually is; 
there har been a slate of emergency 
for 18 months. Government enthusiasm 
for industrialisation ow^rs much to 
anxiety about political .stability Most 
of the island’s 900,000 inhabitants live 
III landless poverty Ri*al income yjer 
head was estimated to have been falling 
until very recently, but a marked turn- 
round IS claimed since 1971 

Sugar provides 9,3 per cent of foreign 
exchange, but Us contribution will 
decline from now on, w'hatever the deal 
Mauritius gets from the common 
rnaikct. Tea and tourism are the 
fastest-growing industries (both relying 
heavily on South Africa) The central 
bank is dizzily expanding the money 
supply Unless secondary industry 
really begins to make an impression on 
the still chronic unemployment, the 
prime minister, Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam, now in a coalition with 
the traditional Creole-supported PM 5 D 
opposition, must go on worrying about 
the threat posed by the left wlilcli 
operates largely from outside parlia¬ 
ment. 
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already taking home considerably less 
than the bare necessities, among which 
the South Africans do not include such 
luxuries as furniture, this has meant 
descent below previous penury. 
Demands for more pay, backed by 
more strikes, are bound to spread. 

White miners let it be known this 
week that they are out for a bigger 
slice of the gold bonanza. Black miners, 
who get their keep plus an average 
cash wage of less than £;{ a week, 
cannot form unions. If they do strike, 
they will be breaking the law, and in 
a way that could lead to violence. The 
rises they were given last year cost 
the mines £iom a year, while the 
industry's pietax profits lose by £i2om 
to over £320m (or six times the mines’ 
total black wage bill). 

Conemde _ 

Come back later 

The Japanese have done what the 
Americans refused to do agreed to 
extend their options Oii thiee Con¬ 
cordes until the end of the year as an 
alternative to cancelling them when 
the deadline fell due, which in Japan's 
case was on Wednesday of this week. 
Japan Air Lines was not encouraging 
about re-jpening negotiations, but in 
the present state of Concorde’s order 
book anything is prefeiable to another 
door closed. 

It’s an ill wind, and the thinner the 
order book, the belter the chances of 
those airlines which have bought C^on- 
corde making a piofit. Tliese arc still 
limited to Air France and British Air- 
tvays. The likelihood of China’s options 
turning into orders in anything but the 
distant future are dim and Iran must 
lemain a question mark; Concorde is 
not a machine for small airlines When 
tlicre was a probability that the British, 
French and American airlines would 
all be operating competing fleets of 
Concordes on the north Atlantic, the 
lack of sufficient first-class passengers 

Key indicators: world 

Gyrating goM 

The combined gold sales of Zurich and 
London have been touching 25 tons 
on soma days recently, tnple the 
usual ievel. Russia has used the 
opportimity to sell large amounts 
With wide spreads between sale and 
purchase price, the London gold fixing, 
which gives an exact price, has 'been 
winning business from Europe. At 
$86 00 per ounce gold has recovered 
from earlier profit-taking. 
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to fill all those seats would have meant 
staggering losses for every airline. This 
was a big factor in the decision of Pan 
American and Trans World Airlines 
both to drop their Concorde options 
last month It was obviously a difficult 
choice, made on the assumptions that 
the British and French would put the 
aircraft into service and that a good 
deal of the Americans' first-class traffic 
be lost to them. 

Because of the American decision, 
the British and French have a better 
chance than they would otherwise have 
had of filling a fair proportion of the 
nine Concordes jointly orderetl. Their 
losses will be less than those they would 
otherwi.se have had to budget for. But 
it does raise horrible (questions about 
what the British and French govern¬ 
ments arc going to do witfi the two 
Concorde assembly lines that they have 
laid down, cajiable Iretween them of 
turning out nearly 50 Concordes a 
year. In a most unhappy debate in the 
Commons two weeks ago, MPs threshed 
mi.serably around tlii.s cjuestion of how 
many Concordes the governments 
should n<rw plan for, they were ex¬ 
horted by Mr Wedgwood Berm to con¬ 
tinue flat out and build, presumably, 
tor stock No decision is going to be 
taken until after the French elections, 
hut something drastic will have to be 
done soon after Subterranean 
rumblings indicate that the (jovern- 
ment is making its p!eparatlon^ 

Canadian oil 

Kept at home 

Montreal 

On Tuesday the Canadian government 
ordered the first cut in oil exports— 
of [\ 7 per cent, or 7,(100 barrels a da\, 
in March--under thi conlioK unex¬ 
pectedly imposed two weeks ago Mr 
'Ft uf Jean's adnnnislration sass that 
there arc real grounds to fear oil short¬ 
ages \v eastern Canada, that Ontario 
could soon be 40,000 barrels a day 


commodity prices 

Index Percentage 

1963—100 change on 

Feb Feb one one 

21 28 month year 


All Items 193 2 195 0* 

Food 207 6 2071* 

Fibres 184 6 185 0* 

Metals 215 7 228 7 

Misc 184.5 1861* 


f 49 -1-518 
^ 31 f454 

+ 35 +86 5 
+ 104 + 232 
+ 92 +79.7 


*provistonal 


61 



Sorry, it stays here 


short of what its refineries need Most 
oil executives disagree So does the 
Alberta government, wlnrh benefits 
greatly from the Al-yioin a year of oil 
exports. So do some ecological CTlllc^, 
who believe tlrai the whole energy erisis 
has been staged !o get (luirk apjuoval 
of the Matken7ie X^alley proposal to 
])ipe oil ovcTland from the Arctic. 

Canadian aiitlionties refuse to allow- 
tankers down the western Canadian 
coast because of tlic danger of spills, 
hut eiologists sav that insufficient 
lesearcli has been done on tire overland 
route ; they fear for the w-ell being of 
indigenous Arctic life Utiusuallv, 
ecologists are being joined m opposition 
to the jiipeline by a lot of business 
eronoiiiists , they say that the billions 
of dollars that will have to lie liorrowed 
from abroad to finance the overland 
route inav drive the Canadian dollar 
so far above parirv wiili the \merican 
dollar that Canadian trade will be 
damaged Tliese fe.irs have been 
lieighteneJ h\ la-I w-eek’s (.omment 
from ilic Xmetjcan Scrietarv f>f the 
li'^'asurv, Mr (leorge Slmlt/, that he 
wants to keep the Ckinaihan dollar 
trading at a jirerrmirn (^uiada wants 
to holt! It to parif\ or low-er, 

M.miv oil cxpeils sa\ jirivalcly that 
Ottawa is playing politics with 
Waslniigtoii, hoping to use Albertan 
oil supplies as a bargaining counter in 
the stiff I'S-Canadian trade talks ahead 
- and IS kidding itsell that these tiny 
oil export controls will be taken 
senouslv by Mr Nixon's team As the 
Americans own most of the oil fields, 
the\ know that Canada will reach its 
caparatv to produce oil eithci this year 
or next Nobody has yet answered the 
real question of whether tliat capacity 
ran be enlarged. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


London spurns its chains. 
Wall Street hates its freedom 


'Fhe Londuii stock market j^reeted tlie 
end of ca])italisiii very calmly ll had 
long discounted the price and pay code, 
although different companies are affec¬ 
ted in widely differing ways (see page 
62) But what with the gas strike and 
the dollars new troubles in the foreign 
exchanges, which have been forcing 
sterling up, the Financial 'Fimes index 
saw no way to go but moderately down 
It closed on 'Fhursday at 441 9, down 
7.9 points in the week, with only golds 
and Austialian shares bright 
On tl'.e other side of the Atlantic, 
New York lias been slumping almost 
ever since the end of its phase two 
meant that capitalism was restored. 
This ought to be due to the dollar s fall 
in the foreign exchanges, hut investors 
hardly scern to care about that Instead, 
Wall Street is thoroughly depressed by 
using donicstic interest rates Another 
half-point rise in tlie discount rale, the 
second in six weeks, taking it to ^ '>%, 
was the mam rcascMi wliy the Dow 
Jones index closed 011 Wednesday at 
9')-'-,, down 42 points in 10 days of 
trading despite a 7 point rally that day 
Dr Arthur Burris has been facing a 


London and New York 

credibility gap. lie now seems to be 
scrambling out of it on the side of 
dearer money As chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board ho has been 
reining 111 the money supply in an 
effort to curb inflation , but as chair¬ 
man of the Ckrmmittce on Interest and 
Dividends (CID) he has been reluctant 
to let hanks put uj) their lending rates 
When a handful of banks in New York 
and Philadelphia raised their prime 
rate from 6 to 65% early in February, 
he forced them to roll it back How¬ 
ever, after the further rise in the dis¬ 
count rate from tins Monday, the CID 
aj>proved an increase from b to 6.25% 
in the prime rate of one bank in Phila¬ 
delphia The big City banks followed 
immediately. I'hc new guideline state¬ 
ment fn)ni Dr Burns is that they may 
raise their lending rate^ in response to, 
but not ahead of, open-market rates ; 
and even then make sure they rise 
“decidedly le.ss” than other rates. 

'riiere is an obvious dilemma. A rise 
in short-term interest rates should be 
wel(‘i)ined by the Administration on 
evetv economic ground , it might 
attract home some of tfie footloose 


dollars abroad, and help to restrain 
inflation. On the other hand, home 
mortgages and small business loans are 
sensitive political issues ; and President 
Nixcjii is still very much a politician, 
even though he has no more elec¬ 
tions he ran ever run for Bankers this 
week were inclined to forgive Dr Burns, 
shrugging off the guidelines he has 
sent them as facesavers. After all, has 
he not te.stified that controlling the 
money supply is his top priority ? They 
believe they have now seen the end 
of an interlude in which the Fed 
fiddled while Burns roamed They think 
that the quarter percentage-point ri.se 
allowed in their lending rates this week 
will be followed by other n.ses very soon 
That is what Wall Street is worried 
about 

On top of all this, the Justice Depart¬ 
ment has filed a suit claiming that the 
public sutler “ artificially high" sales 
charges on most mutual funds Many 
brokers believe that Wall Street will 
never come right until the giant funds 
industry regains its old health. Even 
convalescence seems a long way off. 

Pje ratios _ 

Back to school 

The EtonomiM has followed the 
Financial Times in changing its 
calculations of a cejmpany's earnings 
when printing p/e ratios. The new cal¬ 
culation is madf* necessary by the 
imputation system of corporation tax 
that begins on April 5th. Dividends 
will then no longer be charged income 
tax at 30%, but corporation tax will 
rise, pnibably (we will hear on 
Tuesday) to 50%. 

This imputation tax allows three pos¬ 
sible new definitions of earnings, all 
of them useful to a securities analyst 
The Financial Times has chosen the 
best—the “ net ” definition of earnings, 
being net (after income tax at 30 %] 
dividends plus retained profits. As the 
table on page 84 shows, this change.s 
the present p/es substantially. This 
figure represents the actual amount of 
money that will be at the disposal of 
shareholders and the company. 
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CORPORATION 


UMITEO 


The following are highlights 
from the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. E M. Miller, JP 




RKC'OKD RESULTS—YhAK ENDED 24TH JUNE 1972 

Profits hclore tiixation ciniounlctt to 1^,2%,000, .m increase of approxi- 

malcly one-thiid over the previous year 

VAIAjATION of properties 

The total value as ut 24th June 1972 ol youi Ciioup's propeity portlolio, 
.ittcr taking into account the profc'ssional valuation earned out by 
Messrs Allsop & Co , was i46,994,(XX) and the suipliis over book value 
was il.SJ33,000 I consider the total value disclosed to be most con¬ 
servative mainly toi thctollowingieasons - 

1 The m.ijor pait of the portlolio has been independently valued on a 
wholesiilc replacement cost basis which docs not lellect voiii Board s 
policy ol selling individual units Realisations will give rise to prohts 
signilicantly largei than the surpluses disclosed. 

2 The impoilance of your CJroiip’s intciest in the Ciunter t>tatc, 
Kensington cannot be sufficirntly emphasised It covers a substantial 
area in one of the premici districts of London and comprises large 
houses ideally suited for conversion. It has been included basically at its 
histone value and it follow's that substantial surpluses already exist, 
which arc not included above 

3 The piogrammc of extensive developments at home and abroad aie 
included at cost and will be revalued when completed 


The conseivulivc asset value per ordinary share as at 24th June 1972 
amounted to something in excess of I40p 
CURRENT PROGRAMME 

Your Group's development programme has been furthci enlarged As 
the United Kingdom has recently entered the CLC, I would like to 
concentrate my remarks on our considerable activities in Europe. 

Building works on the 430,000 sg. ft office block at Lyons are ahead 
of schedule Completion is scheduled for the latter hall of 1974 so that 
youi Group should obtain its share of the benefit horn this development 
m the year ending 24th June 1975. 

A new office building in one of the best positions in the financial centre 
of Pans has been acquired on a moiety basis and letting negotiations arc 
nearing finality. 

A site in Pans is being assembled with associates for the construction 
of a 175,000 sq ft office block It is anticipated that building works w'lll 
commence towards the end ol 1973. 

A 25,000 sq ft office block being constructed close to the Pans Bourse 
IS being acquired and should be ready foi occupation by the summer of 
1974. 

We are not Limiting our overseas expansion to France but arc also 
active m other countries We are cunently engaged in detailed negotia¬ 
tions for other important projects, and intend to pursue additional 
ventures abroad with even greater vigour. 


THE FUTURE 


Dividends will be increased as legislation permits It is too early to pre¬ 
dict the effects of the expected legislation designed to orntrol inflation, 
but the growth of your Group, based on proper and responsible en¬ 
deavour, is confidently expect^ to continue 


fotal Share Capital and Reserves 

Income. 

Pre-tax Profit. 

Profit after Taxation .... .. . 


1972 

£000 

15,174 

4,867 

3,296 

2,090 


1971 

£000 

13,813 

4,191 

2,514 

1,471 


(These figures include Peachey s share of as.soc- 


lated companies) 

Earned on Ordinary 

Pence per Share. 9.6 

Percentage. 383 

Paid on Ordinary—Percentage. * 13.5 

Dividend—times covered by Earmpgs . 2.85 


6.7 

26.9 

12.5 

2.15 


'Limited to comply with the Government's standstill programme 


( uplet of the Rrport and AteoimU may be oblalHeitfrom the Secretary, hxn utive OJSkex^ 
Park Wett, Marble Arch, Londtm W220Q‘ 


8K, Oocisitn-maker 



make one. 


You want a handling, sorting, routing system: a 
damned good conveyor job for someone. The 
competition is fierce, but you’ve narrowed the 
field to three companies—Autoflow and the other 
two. They are all capable and are right on price. 
But you only need one of them. Which one ? 

BOAC (have a look at the baggage handling 
system next time you pass through the Victoria 
air terminal) chose Autoflow. So did IBM, 
Courtaulds Engineering, Brook Motors, Pirelli, 
Roche Products, Cussons ... 

Make your decision Autoflow. 

You'll be in good company. 


Dexion Auto Flow Systems Ltd 
The conveyor engineers 

Elton Way, Watford, 

Herts WD2 8HW 
Telephone: Watford 23393 

cf/17 

Autaflowmakebigschemes happen 


mm 
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Choose your p/a ratio 



Old 

Net 

Nil 

Max 

divi 

FT Industrials 

1543 

17.7 

17.5 

129 

FT Oils 

1266 

154 

129 

12.9 

FT Textiles 

1318 

157 

13 7 

12.4 

FT Breweries 

14.08 

16 5 

16 5 

11j6 

Shell T&T 

12 2 

148 

ne 

12.4 

ICI 

145 

15.8 

na 

11.5 


the maximum c overable gross dividend. 
This indicates the extent to which a 
dividend is cxivered. But the difficulty 
with this IS as follows : £100 of taxable 
profit could finance £50 of net divi¬ 
dends which airresponds to a gross 
dividend of £71 5 (£ 7*-5 less 30% 
income tax equals £50). And it would 
clearly not be sensible to describe 
^71.5 as earnings if corporation tax 
lopped olT rjO% by itselt. The third 
possibility is the nil definition * earn¬ 
ings left after tax if no dividend were 
paid This is the same as the net defini- 
tK>ii except where the foreign profit of 
A company is so large that it cannot 
finance its dividend fioin British profits 
alone. Foi instance, if £100 of 
foreign profit is taxed abroad at 35%, 
the remaining £45 would be the earn¬ 
ings under the ml definition But the 
net method recognises the fact that, 
if used for a dividlend, a further £135 
(30% of £4,'>) will be payable as cor¬ 
poration tax (although it is more like 
income tax) leaving only £31-5. 

Neither the net nor the nil definition 
indicates the dividend cover, although 
the maximum possible gioss dividend 
does So this definition will be used 
by the I'lnancial Times to give tiie 
(iividcrid cover. 

Heavyweight bout 

Hamburg 

The German bourses are embroiled m 
the largest, and most controversial, 
takeovei battle they have yet seen. 
Usually bids in Gennany are discreet 
aflairs. Hut the 100,000 small .share¬ 
holders oi ilu* engineering comjiany 
Klieinsuhl aie unhappy at the DM125 
being tillered for each of their shares 
by August Tll\s^en-Hlltte, the .steel 
giant, n he merger would 

create (iei many’s second largest indus¬ 
trial conipanv, and Kuiope’s biggest 
steel group And, as the small share¬ 
holders arc kicking, Gennany's takeover 
law is beginning to show its cracks 

Under the law 'rhyssen needs to 
acquire only 51% of Rheinstahl’s 
shaires ; it c:an then leave the minority 
shareholders out in the cold. (When 
Volkswagen bought up Audi, just that 


happened ; the minority shareholders 
were subsequently made a tiny offer 
for the outstanding shares). But if a 
group of shareholders in Rheinstahl can 
get together 5% of the company’s 
capital, they can insist on an extra¬ 
ordinary general meeting and delay the 
merger. If Thyssen does not get a 
majority shareholding in the next 
three weeks of the offer, it must with¬ 
draw or present new terms. 

The takeover bid is also one of the 
first to be made in a way London 
would recognise, with newspapers 
carrying full-page advertisements and 
a detailed prospectus. But with that 
have come angry accusations of insider 
trading which rushed the shares up 
from DM 100 to DM 125 two days 
before the announcement Although 
there is a bill before the Bundestag that 
will attempt to give the government 
some control of mergers, and establish 
a takeover cxidc, the only authority 
that needs to approve the merger is 
the EEC commis.sion, which is unlikely 
to have anv objections. 

Rhein.stahrs shareholders now have 
three choices They can sell to August 
l'hvs.sen-Hutte, and be thankful to get 
DM123 their shares which were 
worth only DM80 last year, and to 
be out of Rheinstahl which has paid 
no dividend in three years. They can 
offload the share on the bourse at the 
present price of DM 120 and opt out of 
the offer for fear it turns sour. Or they 
can hold on for a better price Rhcin- 
stahl, one of the biggest property 
owners in the Ruhr valley, could yield 
much more than DM125 ^ share with 
a touch of a.sset stripping Clearly 
£85m js not much to pay for a com- 
])any with an £820m turnover, 
although It is just breaking even. 
'J'hysscn is snapping up its rival cheap, 
and most lUieinstahl shareholders 
know it. Anyone else for the Ruhr ? 


United Biscuits 

France takesthe 
biscuit 

A compromfise has at last been reached 
in United Biscuits' frustrated attempts 
to win a foothold in the French biscuit 
industry. Worms and Gie, a French 
banking and shipping company anxious 
to expand its investment interests in 
tfie food sector, has approached the 
Banque de Neuflize and acquired both 
the shares and options necessary to 
give it majority control in LuBrun, 
the company stalked by United Biscuits 
for the past six months. 

The LuBrun shares, and tlie option, 
had been pledged to United Biscuits 
bv the Banque de Neuflize on condition 
that the French finance ministry 
approved. A strenuous campaign 
again««l anv such approval was waged 
by M. P'orgeot, the ous'ted managing 
director of T.iiBrun, whe* controlled a 
34% interest 111 the company. Now 
i..uBruii, under new control, will let 
I Till ted Biscuits make and market some 
biscuits in France through LuBrun. 
But United wants more than just 
royalty income. 

So United may yet make another 
attcmjit to establhsh a bridgehead on 
the continent, though not necessarily in 
France. LuBrun w'lll be denied the 
capital and knoWhow it would have 
gained from a tie up with United. But 
the French authorjiies have at least 
succeeded in ensuring that the share of 
tlie French biscuit industry in foreign 
ownership stays lielow the 50% mark, 
and that the plan to u.se LuBrun as 
a growth point of the French biscuit 
industry can still go ahead. 

Even .so, .sornebodv should lemind 
President Pompidou that the EEC sum¬ 
mit in November did set a high priority 


Key indicators; world bourses 

Stock price indices Perce 


Percentage change on 


WaN Street's 
retreat brought 
in some 
bargain-hunters 
at mid-week, but 
London 
continued to 
drift. Tokyo 
down in quiet 
trading on fears 
of rising interest 
rates. But 
Hongkong scores 
again 


World shara prices are on pages B6 and 87. fAfew base: Jan 2, 1Sf73=100 
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on achieving integration in European 
industry, and the creation of trans- 
frontier European companies ; and 
further that the EEC rules are supposed 
to allow investment capital to flow 
freely across the frontiers. The lesson 
IS that m France the takeover is still 
not acc-eptable, even when you have 
majority support, where there is an 
angry and noisy ni'inority and tlie 
authori!ties dor/t like it. 

Unilever group 

Washing up 
margins 

The Unilever group results, out on 
luesday, did not .set the market alight, 
although pre-tax profits (including cur¬ 
rency windfalls) were up a creditable 
28% on a 15% increase in .sales But 
they could l>e the first sign of the big 
and profitable changes foreseen for 
the company in a recent .survey by 
the Edinburgh brokers Wood, 
Mackenzie. Not quick changes, but a 
steadv shifting of empha.si.« away from 
growtfi for the group as a whole to 
those areas where die jam is thickest 
The result, they .say, should l>e a 
re-rating of the shares up from their 
usual place on a ]) 'c ratio of only about 
75°; of the market average 

Over the past five years the com¬ 
pany's earnings jicrformance has been 
jicdestrian, although shareholders have 
not suflfeicd. Our chart highlights the 
defensive attractions of investing in 
what may seem a ponderous and 
largely decentralised empire, spreading 
from margarine to cardboard boxes. 
With Unilever the risk is spread not 
over just one economy, but several. 

It is usually said that profit growth 
in nearly all spheres of the aimpanv's 


business has been restricted either by 
market dominance (margarines and 
edible oils), vicious competition (deter¬ 
gents) or the swings and roundabouts 
of commodity prices (pig meats and 
animal feeds) Wood, Mackenzie, on 
the other hand, argue that the areas 
in which the company domiriate.s are 
a sign of brand stiength and a bulhsli 
point for the futuie, while those which 
suffer from cyclical commodity prices 
offer the greatest .scope for rationalisa¬ 
tion In addition, the company's 
spread of earnings is a protection 
against the kind of jince controls that 
may now be inflicted on foodstuffs in 
any one country In short, it is being 
suggested that the very reasons why 
Unilever has had a low rating now 
make the share a buy. Is tins justified ? 

'Ihe catalyst could be the changes 
in management over the past two years 
Sparked off by a visit from McKinscy, 
the management consultants, the com¬ 
pany has been redirected towards 
greater centralisation and stricter finan¬ 
cial contnil. The balance sheet is 
show'ing the .signs of tighter financial 
planning The days c>f little control 
over the development of busine.s.*^ in 
the subsidiary companies around the 
world aie numbered. l''jriancial taigets 
and policy over pioduct dcvelojment, 
on a liroad front, are new .set by central 
management. But to achieve the sort 
of chaiit’c in sentiment towards 
the company suggested b> Wood, 
Mackenzie requires a little more than 
this Unilever .so dominates the Euio- 
pean margarine and edible oils market 
—accounting for about 20V11 of the 
coinpanv's turnover it tan usually 
increase .sales onlv if tlemand rise*! , 
and It doe.s not .seem likely to risr 
inuth—except perhaps m Britain 
wlieie the niari*anne manufacturers 
could benefit from high butter jinccs in 


the EEC. Some improvement in mar¬ 
gins may rc.sult, in the .short term, 
from the higher prices and higher 
quality image, of margarine prcxlucts 
that should re.sult. But there is on 
balance, no great growth hope here. 

A second .snag is that the new 
management philo.sophY in Unilever 
has not spread to the United States, 
where Lever Brothers’ share of the 
detergent market has dropped from 
30% in 1950 to Its present 14% I'he 
difficulty lies in the superior margins 
enjoyed by Procter & Cxanible, the 
dominant company in the American 
detergent market , having taken the 
technical lead (it was first with deter- 
gf^nt, and hist with enzymes) it can 
afford to diop its margins w'henever 
Lever Brothers poses a threat. 

'I'he gieatest hopes for Unilever’s 
future profits lie in Furope Here it 
holds a significant jieirentage of the 
relatively high-inargin detergiMit mar¬ 
ket, and IS expanding in the fast- 
growing market for fiozen and 
convenience foods Margins are not 
big 111 frozen foods - but volume giowtli 
should be a major .stimulus to profit 
growth over the next h*w years 

'J'hcre are two problem areas meats 
and animal feedstuff.s In feedstuffs 
the profit mai.gin is ininiiscule, desjnte 
heavy rationalisation, while meats have 
suffered from rising meat piice.s Both 
Walks and tlie Dutch operations prob¬ 
ably made losses o\ei the jja.sl two 
years, and the division is ripe for 
extensive rationalisation Cutting losses 
here should help But a re-rating of 
l^nilever .shares must wan 

Correction. In la^t \v»rKs mjiv*v nl i»H- 
slmir funds wr iiif m ici ll\ irfiirid to 
.Sridt n .ind d« tJiif .1 as Ainctic ait hiotrrs 
III ntlslion funds .St idi n and dt (‘.urvas 
Intrrtiaiuiital foIt^w^ f>f1shoir fiJiid«> hut 
d<iis not, )l Miijoi broke in tfirni 
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Thu mam taboraionaa at Lincoln's Inn Fields 


The Imperial Cancer Reseat^ 
Fund deserves your support 

hecauste 

• It IS entirely financed from voluntary contributions and devotes 95ip 
of every pound donated to cancer research 

• Its laboratories at Lincoln's Inn Fields offer unrivalled facilities and 
are the largest independent centre for cancer research in Europe 

• It IS committed to an expanding research programme and its hopes 
for the future depend on YOUR SUPPORT NOW 

For everyone's sake support 1 C R F now with an offer of help 

or a donation It makes sense 

Donations may bo aont to Hon Treasurer, 

I.C.R F , Dept 202. P O Box 123. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, WC2A 3PX 

IMPERIU UNCn RESMin HM 


57 th Swiss 
Industries Fair 
April 7-17,1973 
Basle 



The Spring Fair off Switaerland 

as a clearly arranged fair with a completely 

now atrueture 

• Thp first European Watch, Clock and JnwBlIery 
Fair whh mure than 680 oxhihitorB from nine 
European countries nn a hall area of 44 000 

• Swiat rurniture Centro at a new location wiih 
attractive atinospnere 

• Cnneiruction Fair with fuieign offers 

• Fascinating textile displays 

• Numerous special displays service organirations. 
etc 

All in all, a range of exhibiis from the ennaumtr 
goods, constructional and technical industries tr 
2,500 companies on an exhibition area nfl70,000 m-' 

New hours of opening 

from 0 am to 6 pm Tickets on sale from 8 30 am 
Reducerf price of admission for foreign visitors 
on all rlays Sfr 4 - 

Information, prospectuses, Tair passes, catalogue 
available from 

Swiss rmbasay, 16-18 Montagu Place, 

London W1 H 2BQ, 

Phono 01-7230701 
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A bu^essman’s 

^ Meridien Hotel makes it come true you're b minutes from the 

Ak i1eTiiom[)he , multilinf’ual secretaries, the telex, and the 
hriancul wiie ate at yuiit disposal Because you can dial directly 
from your room - whit h has soH-rcp.ulaliti;- ait-roiirJitioning, private bai, TV, radio, 

.ind 24-houi loom si’ivire 

M^ridieri desigucd this hotel tor you and eqiiippod its i onleteiice rooms with simultaneous 
ii't- rpieting and the most s()[)tiislicatt'(l sound, seteen. and tilm systems You dream ot the 
-u« .il hotel - with an elogaiil choit o ut Parisian bouliqiies. HOIEIMFRIDIEN PARI'J! ’ ’ 

^ liittcK'ut styles of eating and dunking, full travel agency 
■ /'v I's ,ind Meridien makes it (.orne tine 
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From beer hall to 
bunker 

HITLER AND THE BEER HALL 
PUTSCH 

By Harold J. Gordon. 

Pnnceton University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. 678 peges. 
£9.75 cloth, £4.50 paperbound. 

THE MIND OF ADOLF HITLER 

By Walter Larger. 

Seeker and Warburg. 280 pages. £3. 

It happened SO years ago, petered out 
m under 24 hours, and seemed, even to 
most Germans, at the time to be an end 
rather than a beginning. As Mr Gordon 
typically remarks. Hitler’s first serious 
attempt to seize power was a one^lay 
wonder, “an illustration of the rapidity 
of tempo that later enabled him to 
cram a 1000-year Reich mto 12 years”. 
Yet nearly 20 years of struggle—of 
“Mein KampP’—were to pass before 
he became chancellor with the reluc¬ 
tant acquiescence of President Hinden- 
burg and the support of only a minority 
of the electorate. 

No one who has read Mr Gordon’s 
earlier book, “The Reichswehr and 
the German Republic, 1919-26”, will 
be surprised by the masterly scholar¬ 
ship and arrangement that mstinguish 
hts latest work. He is a sure 
yet e n gagin g ly unpretentious guide 
through the maze of post-Bavarian 
pohtics. Of Hitler’s motley following, 
16 were killed at the Feldhermhalle 
and the remainder arrested by the 
military and the police. Hitler himself 
was convicted the following April of 
high treason and sentence to five 
vears’ detention, of which he was to 
serve only 13 months. The dead and 
the surviving participants were devated 
after 1933 to the status of heroic 
patriots, and the day and the jdace to 
annual national commemoration. 

Although it did in fact simal the 
potential of a dangerous state mnational 
resentment, the abortive piasch in 
Munich on November 9, 1923, was 
scaredy noticed outside Germany; 
and perhqw nowhere less than in 
England, where everybody was pre¬ 
occupied with a forthcoming general 
elecQon. The deputy secretary to the 
cabinet, Mr T. J. Jones, of “Whitehall 



Diary” fame, who was staying imme- 
diatdy afterwards with Stanley Baldwin 
at Bewdley, recorded with disquiet 
that the prime minister had asked 
him to read the newspapers for him, 
since he found then) so confusmg. 
Further, T.J. had brought two batches 
of Foreign Office tdegrams on Saturday 
evenmg and directed the prime minis¬ 
ter’s attention to them, “but it was 
late on Sunday evening before he 
looked at them ... I am never sure 
whether the P.M. is thinking at all or 
simply woolgathering”. As wc all now 
know, mud^ed thinking about Hitler 
contmued, intermittently, in Dowmng 
Street right up to September, 1939. 

Yet me horrors that were to come 
were all there in embryo in 1923. After 
Hitler had been arrested on the after¬ 
noon of November 9th he was searched 
by the authoriues. They found in one 
of his pockets a blood-stamed copy of 
the drut of a new constitution for the 
Reich composed by the jurist Theodor 
von der Pforten and cleared with Hitler 
the previous summer. Article 16 laid 
down that regional chiefs should take 
measures for 

the cleansing and relief of cities, spas and 
toiinst areas, especially for the removal of 
persons dang^us to secuniy and of useless 
eaters. These are to be brought together, as 
may be necessary, in concentratidli camps and. 


where possible, put to labour productive to 
the community, whoever evades or seeks to 
evade these measures wUl be pumshed by 
death. The same punishment will apply to 
anyone giving aid or comion to them 
A fair slice of the evidence on which, 
20 years later, Dr Langer based his 
analysis of Hitler was therefore already 
available, had either the Bniish or 
American intelligence services then 
cared to extract it. Dr Langer, a psycho¬ 
analyst, was asked by the American 
intelligence service in 1943 to collect 
all the psychological information about 
Hitler he could and to use his profes¬ 
sional expertise to advise what sort 
of man the adversary was; and, if pos¬ 
sible, to predict his behaviour if the 
war went against him. He read ''Mein 
Kampf, collected quotations from 
speeches, recorded anecdotes from in¬ 
terviews with expatriate Gennans in 
America, discussed some aspects of the 
material with a few psychoanalyst 
colleagues and wrote the rcrort in 
haste for a most unreasonable deadline. 
It disappeared into the bureaucracy, 
virtually without trace, and there is 
no evidence that it influenced the con¬ 
duct of the war. It is now reprinted as 
it was written, with no subsequent 
annotations but with a brief intro¬ 
duction and afterword. 

T'he title of the book, of course, is 
compulsive for any reader over the 
age of 30; and the content does indeed 
contain some extraordinary matter But a 
distinct sense of unreality persists, as 
if Hitler were a cardboard puppet. The 
writing IS clear enough in style, but 
there are many examples of the wildest 
speculation; indeed, the author some¬ 
times pays no heed at all to the distinc¬ 
tion between fact and fantasy. Since 
then, fortunately, psychoanalysis has 
matured considerably, and its writers 
would not now alienate their readers 
by such sentences as: 

In view of all this it may not be un) far¬ 
fetched rn suppose ihai whilehc was fantasizing 
about what the victors might do to the van¬ 
quished when they arrived, his masiochistic 
and perverse tendencies conjured up the 
thought that they might attack him and force 
him to cat dung and drink untie 
This conveniently compresses several of 
Ur Langer’s themes. 

Surpnsingly, there have not been 
many studies of Hitler’s psycholo^ by 
professionals. Despite the extraordin^ 
historical and soaal events surrounding 
him, he does not seem to have captured 
psychologists’ imaginations. Dr Langer 
was of course greatly handicapped m 
that what he regarded as crucial material 
—the facts of Hitler’s family arrange¬ 
ments and emotional experiences m 
early childhood—were not available at 
all, because Hitler had deliberately 
suppressed as much as he could about 
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his origins. The speculations and in¬ 
sights about the close co-existence of 
great sadism and marked masochism in 
Hitler seem well-based; although another 
extraordinary sexual perversion is taken 
as proved, despite a coy vagueness about 
the evidence. 

The overall diagnosis is given, but 
not discussed, as *'a neurotic pychopath 
bordering on $chi7ophrenia^’; in other 
words, that Hitler was a highly 
abnormal man but not actually insane. 
That IS a view with which most psy¬ 
chiatrists would concur. And it is to the 
author’s credit that he predicted the 
end, and was correct' suicide “is the 
most plausible outcome”. It certainly 
was. 

Fertilising the 
grass roots 



York Minster where the money goes 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 
CRISIS 

By Trevor Beeson. 

Davis-Poynter 194 pages. £2.50 
doth, £1.50 paperbound. _ 

The Church of England is peculiarly 
fonunate in the cntical detachment 
displapd towards its institutions not 
only by its members—who in almost 
all churches cordially distrust their 


THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LAND 

C. Clark 

A comprehensive analysis of the factors 
affecting the value of agricultural land. The 
scope IS international, information collated 
from ell over the world, including much of 
historical interest from England, to support 
a thesis that the price of land depends on 
the net revenue obtainable from it or the 
expected future revenue. 

124 pages £2.76 hard cover 

GOVERNMENT IN SPAIN: 

The Exocutiva at Work 
K.N. Medhurst 

An introductory text on the structure and 
workings of thp machinery of Spanish 
Government, examined against the back¬ 
ground of recent historical events and 
against the structure of the economy and 
Spanish society 

264 pages £2.85 hard cover 


Pargamon Prass Ltd 
Haadington Hill Hall 
Oxford 0X3 OBW 



hierarchies—but by its priests. This is 
matched by a relauve frankness about 
its membership and finances that may 
be the proper concomitant of establish¬ 
ment but still compares very favourably 
with the instinctive obscurantism of 
other churches. The Rev. Trevor 
Beeson, one of those critical parsons 
with which the An^ican church is 
blessed, criticises the Church Com¬ 
missioners’ reticence about the pro¬ 
portion of their assets (book vsdue, 
1971, /|42Um) invested “in areas of 
racial tension”; but the wealth of 
financial information he has packed 
mto this small book shows that, unlike 
so many comparable institutions, the 
Anglican church at least is only 
sensitive about sensitive issues. 

The most remarkable upturn in the 
church’s financial fortunes has, in fact, 
not been the new and inevitably contro¬ 
versial financial acumen displayed by 
the reorganised commissioners in the 
19S0s and 1960s but the more recent 
spurt in church collections. “Planned 
Giving” or “Christian Stewardship”, 
or whatever else it is called, is an 
imriguingly successful American impon 
used by many churches to their advan¬ 
tage: parishioners contribute not only 
more regularly but also, for some not 
wholly clear reason, more generously 
in a series of small envelopes than open¬ 
ly in a church plate. Just the same. 
It seems that contributions are going 
to have to grow still faster—on the 
author's estimate by SO per cent in the 
next three or four years—if it is to 
“maintain its orgamsational life”. 

It is not only the orgamsation (mean¬ 
ing, at root, the luckless clergy, two- 
xhirds b{ whom still receive stipends of 
under £1,300 a year on which to run a 
parish) but also, of course, the historic 


buildings that the church has to main¬ 
tain—at, seemingly, much the same rate 
of expenditure. The author writes feel¬ 
ingly that any medieval church requires 
£10,000 spent on it every 10 years; he 
deals even more vigorously with the 
hideous problem of r^undant churches 
in one of the best passages in the book. 

Conversion is not always easy. Not 
eveiy unwanted church will make a 
homely old people’s day centre, and 
there is a limit to the numter of museums 
wanted in any one fen town. Sometimes, 
the author points out, the site value 
does not even cover the cost of knocking 
the church down and hauling away its 
monuments. But most interesting of all 
is his report of an analysis of contri¬ 
butions to ihe major appeals, for Win¬ 
chester (target £403,000), Salisbury 
(target £250,000) and York Minster 
(target £2m). All of these were astomsh- 
ingly successful, though not as spec¬ 
tacularly so as the more recent appeal 
for St Paul’s, which brought in £2.33m 
in the first 16 months. But curiously 
little of this money came directly from 
the church: parochial councils con¬ 
tributed only 2 per cent of the money 
raised in the first three appeals. Hie 
author reckons, just the same, that it 
contributes indirectly: other fund¬ 
raising letters, especially for such 
relatively unpopular efforts as indus¬ 
trial missions, invariably receive re¬ 
fusals that lean on recent contributions 
to cathedral restoration funds. 

But the crisis of his title is not, of 
TOurse, construed merely as the risk of 
insolvency: the author begins and ends 
with the church’s system ofgovemment. 
In particular, he inveighs (very rightly) 
against the church's rqection m its 
own scheme for unity with the Metho¬ 
dists: or rather, its failure to drum up 
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the necessary two-thirds and three- 
quarters majorities demanded by its 
constitution. Synodical government 
does not emerge too well out of this 
first excellent chapter, a superb indict¬ 
ment, and piece of reportage, of the 
tragic and illogical anti-climax of May 
3, 1972, which raves generous praise to 
the efforts of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to see the scheme through. 
Dr Ramsey (and a good few other 
prelates) get their share of criticism 
later in the book, though only their 
fair shares; but the author is not only 
concerned with hierarchies and synods. 
In his last chapter, he goes back to the 
panshes, arguing for a new rank of 
auxiliary bishop to unite small groups 
and pointing out quite plainly that it 
must be in the individual local churches 
that the Anglican communion revitalises 
itself. Without increasing not only us 
collections but its contacts with us 
parishioners, its established place in 
the state will be not only an anomaly 
but a farce. The author would no doubt 
be sad, but not surprised, to learn that a 
recent popularity poll put clergymen 
rather a long way down the list of 
professional people - even below bank 
managers, for heaven’s sake. 

Strictly 

unclassifiable 

ONE MAN'S VIEW 

By Walter Salomon. 

Churchill Press. 144 pages. £2, 

Plain speaking is one of Mr Salomon's 
talents, and it might also be said to be 
his hobby. This odlection of his occas¬ 
ional speeches and articles over the 
past 20 years (together with some pithy 
quotations from the annual reports of 
Rea Brothers) reveaU a style that is the 
epitome of the man. He hands out a fair 
old drubbing to those who do not beheve 
as strongly as he has always done that 
the way to tackle inflation in this country 
is to control the money supply stringently 
and cut both taxanon and government 
spending. 

His concern With inflation has cei^ 
tainly been long-lived. It began with his 
own impression of the disaster that befell 
Germany (he came to Britain from 
Hamburf^ after the first world war, and 
It was his constant preoccupation in the 
19S0s before Britam's experience began 
to get uncomfortably Latin American. 
What Mr Salomon had to say then was 
unduly neglected. His evidence to the 
Radcliffe committee in 1957 is salutary. 

Mr Salomon also recounts his tussles 
with immigrauon officers, customs 
officers and the like in defence of his 


own (and others’) liberty: he was as 
infuriating to bumbledom as to the 
economic estabhshment. He leaves no 
doubt about what his instinct would be 
today. But his advice to politicians seems 
a little less precise than it was It used to 
be to cut farm subsidies and defence 
spendmg. Now any politician who does 
not know where to cut things is just not 
worthy of his job. 

A career like Walter Salomon’s is 
unclassifiable. He could not be called a 
left-winger, but if anyone supposes that 
boards of directors, managements, 
accountants and shareholders do not 
come in for their share of frank infor¬ 
mation on where they're gomg wrong, 
they do not know Mr Suomon —and 
should not miss this must individual 
book. 

Bicentennial 

restoration 

FROM RESISTANCE TO 
REVOLUTION 

By Pauline Maier. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul 360pages. 
£4 


History’s wheel has come round full 
circle in time for the bicentenary cele¬ 
brations of 1770. The Sons of Liberty, 
whom patriot historians in America 
and Whig historians in Britain hailed 
for being true to their paternity and 
pledging their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honours to the cause of 
freedom, were in the fullness of time 
cut down to size by the historians of 
the progressive movement. Their motives 
were questioned, their methods exposed, 
and the battle for liberty and natural 
rights reduced to a conflict of economic 
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Growth and Stability 
in a Mature Economy 

JOHN CORNWALL PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS. SOUTHERN II LINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 

Offers a new theory to expidin why 
giowth rales differ and why cycles vary 
in intensity There are thorough dib 
cubsions of. the influence of monetary 
policy on the housing market, consumer 
capitdl formation, the impoitance of 
bottlenecks' the role of entrepreneur 
ship, the rate of growth of full employ¬ 
ment output, the 1930's in the USA 
from a non- monetarist viewpoint, and 
the performance of the U S and U K 
economies this century Cornwall draws 
on d great deal of empirical literature 
rarely employed by economists 

Published n 287 pages \\f 4 95 

Growth and Welfare: 

A New Policy for 
Britain 

JOHN MILLS 

Provides a theoretical framework for 
answering two key questions 'How 
should conflicts between competing 
economic objectives be resolved?' and 
'How can more rapid rates of growth 
be achieved?' Tha model is applied to the 
British econoniy but could be used for 
any developed country 'The book is 
immensely readable by the layman 
interested in economic policy, while at 
the same time carrying some impressive 
commendations from leading academic 
authorities The Times 'The mam 
structure of growth economics has not 
yet been built Mr Mills'book should be 
a notable landmark in the development 
of this branch Sir Roy Harrod 

Published □ 206 /lages L J f3 45 
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interests. Now the old idol looks like 
being set on his feet again. I'hc crudities 
of the economic interpretauon have lost 
their appeal and less credence attaches 
to any inevitability theory which sees 
the Stamp Act Hampdens evolving 
willy-nilly into the Jacobins of 1776. 
The disposition is now dominant to 
believe that the colonists' objections to 
British government were what they said 
they were rooted in a set of con¬ 
stitutional principles that they genuinely 
held worth arguing and lighting for. 

Hui dilTiculiies remain. I'hc quarrel 
with Britain may not yield to a class 
interpretation, but middle-class mer¬ 
chants and lower-class dissidents have 
got to be made to combine across a gulf 
not only of economic but of political 
privilege. And when the repeal of the 
I'ownshend Acts had brought an 
acceptable lull, how and why did the 
Intolerable Acts so quickly live up 
to their name and provoke the revolu¬ 
tionary landslide? 

Miss Maier seeks to solve both prob¬ 
lems in a fresh and stimulating study. 
She bridges the gap between respectable 
merchants and noting mobs by showing, 
irrefutably, that the not was an 
established element in eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury government, a safety valve and a 
warning signal, and that the “Real 
Whigs" of the colonies knew all about 
combining protest with order. Less 
convincingly, she seeks to show that 
the riots never got out of hand and 
violence never generated its own 
momentum. As for the failure of colonial 
agitation to die down alter 1768, she 
finds the explanation to lie less in events 
in America than in Britain, particularly 
in the treatment of John Wilkes, whose 
misfortunes were of special concern to 
American libertarians, i'here is much 
that IS new' and of interest in the links 
she adduces between the Sons of Liberty 
and the libertine of Middlesex. But 
whv did the colonists see it all as a 
great conspiracy of which they were 
fellow victims? Is there no paranoia 
here? If there is, how can one account 
for It? It IS a tribute to Miss Maicr’s 
study that it raises as many questions as 
It settles. She has written a provocative 
and suggestive book. 

Shortage of straw 

THE LIFE OF IVY COMPTON- 
BURNETT 

By Elizabeth Spngge 
GoUanez 19 J pages f3 


Miss Elizabeth Spngge is laced with a 
shortage of straw with which to make 
her &icks. Everything about the 
novehst seems reticent and withdrawn. 



Compton Burnett not at all deedy 

“There is not much lo say", as she 
herself observed to Miss Kay Dick, “1 
haven’t been at all deedy". Public events 
cannot be relied on to fill out the 
personal narrative. Ivy Compton-Burnett 
tended to ignore them, just as she 
avoided Hitler’s bombs by, in her own 
words, running away from them. 

7'hat IS not to say that any biography 
of her must necessarily lack interest; 
to chart the mind of an original artist 
(and Ivy C'ompton-Burnett was certainly 
that) IS just as exciting as following the 
exploits of the itian of action. There is a 
fascination in the mere contemplation 
of that quiet, well-dressed woman 
talking in the accents and mode of an 
Edwardian gentlewoman and armed 
with a peculiar ability both to be 
interested in change and yet to ignore 
certain of its revolutionary aspects. 

'Phere was, however, dynamite in her 
novels—conversation pieces of spare 
dialogue with a family as the frame 
and setting, all melodramatic hell let 
loose, and yet, paradoxically, tightly 
controlled, with the butler leading the 
servants in a Greek chorus. Miss 
Spngge, however, does not get to grips 
with the problems involved in her 
subject's inspiration and technique. 
She contents herself, rather, with 
hovering affectionately about them and 
relying on the opinions of others 
(Raymond Mortimer prominent among 
them) who have attenmted a deeper 
analysis than she herself is prepared to 
try. It is curious, however, to find no 
mention of Stevie Smith, who in some 
ways resembled Ivy Compton-Burnett 
and who, like her, could charge a seem¬ 
ingly casual, throw-away line with the 
power to startle by its unexpected 
anarchic implication. And surely it was 
worth mentioning the respect that 


master of English prose, Evelyn Waugh, 
had for her work. 

Miss Spngge's approach to Ivy 
Compton-Burnett’s life is similar to that 
adopted towards her achievements. She 
sketches in the close relationship Ivy 
Compton-Burnett enjoyed with Margaret 
Jourdain somewhat in the manner of a 
study for a conventional Royal Academy 
painung. The surface is there, and there 
in detail; there arc indeed times when 
it seems that she is doing little more 
than enlarge on the pages of a visitors’ 
book. Ivy Compton-Burnett may have 
been reserved, but Miss Spngge is right 
to emphasise that she always stood in 
need of friends. If Stevie Smith, Bryher 
and “H. D.” had been a little more to 
the fore, it would have been tempting to 
see Ivy Compton-Burnett and Margaret 
Jourdain as the inspiration of a feminine 
(or rather, so far as the two latter are 
concerned, neuter) counterpart to the 
Lytton Strachey circle; Iv> Compton- 
Burnett, however, chose to pitch her 
fastidiously furnished tent many moral, 
intellectual and aesthetic leagues from 
Bloomsbury. Miss Spngge is never less 
than sensible and sensitive, but the 
last word on her subject has by no 
means yet been said. 

Romance isn't dead 

THE TRADITION OF ROMANTIC 
MORALITY 

By Mark Roberts. 

Macmillan 414 pages. £5.95. 


This book begins with “I.ook back in 
Anger” and ends with “BAMN”, a 
Penguin collecuon of “Outlaw Mani¬ 
festos” pubhshed in 1971. In between, 
we have chapien, on Dr Johnson (stoic, 
not romantic); Blake (romantic, not 
stoic or rationalist); Wordsworth 
(rationalist and stoic, rather than 
romantic); Emily Bronte (not as roman¬ 
tic as you might think). There are 
further chapters on Carlyle, Browning 
Ibsen, Conrad and D. H. Lawrence, in 
which the author attempts to demon¬ 
strate how the concept of “energy of 
soul” affects the mor^ values of those 
who uphold Its pre-emment worth. 

Professor Roberts puts forward, as 
though they were stardmg, a number 
of pomts that most people would con¬ 
cede at once. The faint air of unreality, 
or shadow-boxing, that p^ades this 
book is well-exemplified in the last 
chapter, in which, “despite the neo¬ 
classical aspirations of such influential 
figures as T. S. Eliot”, the author 
hazards the guess that “we are still 
livmg in an essentially romantic age” 
What on earth have the literary pre¬ 
dilections of a highbrow poet to do with 
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the way we live in this morally bewilder¬ 
ing epoch? He goes on, rather dis¬ 
armingly, to say that it would have been 
unfonunate if, during the long span 
of time between the concepuon of this 
book and us execuuon, “events had 

e 'ven the lie to this contention." 

nfortunaie for his thesis, maybe; but 
arguably quite a good thing for society 
in general had present trends towards 
anarchical self-interest been reversed. 
However, all went according to his 
hopes, and he no longer has any linger¬ 
ing doubts about this period's 
romanticism. 

Professor Roberts is genuinely in¬ 
terested in the development of ethical 
attitudes, and by virtue of his training 
uses specific works of fiction or 
imagination as the means by which to 
examine them. Often he has illuminating 
things to say. 'fhe chapter on 
“Wuthering Heights" is particularly 
discerning. But one of the serious Haws 
in this book is that it takes no nonce 
of political and economic factors, which 
have as much and more to do with the 
formation of moral attitudes as has 
literature. Bven Rousseau's name, un¬ 
believably, is not mentioned. When 
literary critics seek to trace the history 
of ideas, they often come to gnef; and 
the attempt to generalise about actual 
human behaviour on evidence derived 
from fiction or rhetorical prose may 
only result in confusion. 

Goodness has nothing 
to do with it 

RACE. COLONIALISM AND THE 
CITY 

By John Rex 

Routledge and Kegan PauL 330 
pages. £3.95. 

DISCOVERING SOCIOLOGY 

By John Rex. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 296 
pages. £3. 75. 


|ohn Rex is professor of sociology at 
the University of Warwick and before 
that held a professorship at the Univer¬ 
sity of Durham. In both places and 
elsewhere he has a high reputation as a 
teacher and as a person of South African 
ongins who is deeply concerned not 
only with the problems that his students 
face but, above all, with the problems 
of race in this country and elsewhere. 
He IS perfectly expliat about his own 
emotional involvement with the question 
of race, and he rejects strongly the 
notion that it is possible, as Jensen 
claims, to be dispassionate on this 
subject in a “scientific" way without 
in some sense committing an unpar¬ 


donable crime of conscience. 

This point of view will not commend 
itself to those who think of themselves 
as scientists and researchers, but it is 
one with a most respectable intellectual 
ancestry. Against the background of the 
raaal crimes of our age, there is no 
doubt that Professor Rex has cause to 
be concerned when a claim is made to 
“neutrality" in these matters. At the 
same time, in these two collections of 
his papers it is clear that his own case 
is in fact considerably weakened by the 
lack of iniellectual rigour with which 
he pursues his themes. There is tell¬ 
tale evidence of this even in the fact 
that these are merely collections of 
disparate papers, lectures and reviews 
brought together in an attempt to make 
some systematic effort to convey the 
message or to review the field. 

It is clear that Professor Rex is one 
of those people who, by his teaching and 
his example, is likely to have a deep 
influence upon the lives of a generation 
of young people, but whose own intellec¬ 
tual contribution is likely to be a less 
important one in the eyes of his peers. 
The studies of Weber, Durkheim and 
Marx that appear in “Discovering 
Sociology" are really unacceptably shal¬ 
low. In his uncritical admiration of 
Hngels, for example, he docs not attempt 
to deal with the devastating attack 
mounted by Professor Challoner on 
Miigels's Ignorance of Manchester when 
he wrote his book on the condition of 
the working class. Nor is Professor Rex's 
survey of Marx, even allowing for its 
astonishing brevity, anything like a 
critical or detailed survey of marxist 
economics. Similarly, his introduction 
to Durkheim will not bear comparison 
with the work done by Dr Lukes One 
may feel, in reading Professor Rex's 
work, that one is coming to terms with 
someone who by any standards might 
be defined as a good man, what one 
cannot do is to say that one is coming 
to terms with a man whose intellectu^ 
claims must be taken seriously. 

Half Marx 


WOMEN, RESISTANCE AND 
REVOLUTION 

By Sheila Rowbotham. 

Alien Lane. 288 pages. £2 95 

The women’s liberation movement has 
produced a good deal of lively journalism 
and a smaller (but rapidly incteasmg) 
quantity of indigestible books. The root 
of the problem is ovcr>ambition. Most 
of the new feminist authors are stnving 
to make up for centuries of lost tune by 
producing at a stroke a new history, a 
new cnucism, a new ideology and even 


Selected Essays on 
Employment and 
Growth 

RICHARD KAHN 

' a collection of his rare c,ssays, all ol 
Lhein or grcal ihcorclical importaiiLC, but 
cqiuillv ol pniLliLal significance' 

lohn Vaizcy in The VtMr Siatiwman 
Ihcsc essays are primarily theorelical 
and include some im|xiriant contributions 
whith aic Jassics in the theory ot 
emplovmeiu A papLr on corpoi ate growth 
has not Ik'cii nre\ioLisl> published. 

£4 10 net 


Some Cambridge 
Controversies in the 
Theory of Capital 

G. C. HARCOURT 

Dlscusscs and evaluates ihc debate which 
has been raging lor some 20 vears iKlwcen 
"nco Keynesian' and 'nco cldSMcal econo 
mists 'Clearly the textbook that teachers 
will tall upon . I'he ixiok is humorous 
and pleasant and explicitly political' 

The Times Righei Eduealitm Supplement 
Hard covers £3.20 ncl Paperback £ 1.60 net 
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a new theory of revolution. Another 
disadvantage is the marxist bias common 
to a numixr of writers, particularly in 
Bntain, which compels them to wade 
deeply into Marx and Bngels and 
emerge with a commentary scarcely less 
turgid than the Germanic originals. 

Ms Sheila Rowbotham, one of the 
pioneer pamphleteers of Britain’s 
feminist movement, narrowly avoids 
both of these pitfalls—though not for 
lack of ambition. She sets out to write a 
world history of women as rebels, from 
the '^impudent lasses’* like Guillemine of 
Bohemia, who dared to challenge 
thirteenth-century religious orthodoxy, 
to Cuban feminists who arc still 
struggling to change their status as ‘'a 
colony within a colony” in the aftermath 
of Castro’s revolution. Her research has 
been prodipous and her end product is 
g(XKl reading. But because she is 
aivering so wide a canvas, she inevitably 
leans on secondary sources, some of 
which have more of myth than matter 
about them—like several of the tales told 
by blinkered British witnesses about 
revolutionary transformations in China. 
Still, Ms Rowbotham, unlike some less 
critical women’s libb^s, has not fallen 
for the China fallacy: she praises Peking 
for its achievements in emancipating 
women but she acknowledges that the 
Chinese are still far from the egalitarian 
ideal. 

“The liberation of women has never 
been fully realised,” Ms Rowbotham 
concludes, nor—as the experiences of 
Russia, China and Cuba make all too 
evident-can it be expected to follow 
automatically from a socialist revolution. 
Only a militant women’s movement, 
she argues, can win liberation for the 
second sex. This is where feminism pans 
company with marxism. 

Minus Libya 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Edited by Peter Mansfield. 

Oxford University Press. 603 pages. 
£5.50. 


The first three editions of this survey, 
edited by Sir Reader Bullard, earned a 
high reputation as most useful works of 
reference on the countnes of the Middle 
Hast. But the last appeared in 1958 and 
the inteivening IS years have seen 
important political and economic 
changes as well as significant shifts in 
the attitudes and policies of the major 
powers towards the area. Thus this 
fourth edition, edited by Mr Peter 
Mansfield, was badly needed. Most of 
the material has been rewritten and 
a great deal has been added. 

All such surveys and handbooks 


suffer firom being about a year out of 
date by the time they are in print, but 
this matters less in this series since it 
considers the historical, politick and 
economic forces and their effect on 
nabonal policies rather than such details 
as changing government teams. But 
when the next edition is being pre¬ 
pared the editor should really consider 
including Libya. Colonel Qadaffi’s ideas 
and oil wealth are already important 
faaors in the pattern of Arab poheies. 
His mfluence is being felt more in the 
Middle East than in North Africa—yet 
Libya will be mcluded m the sister 
survey on North Africa which is due to 
be published shortly. 

Poetry in motion 

EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE 

By Kevin MacDonnell 

Weidenfetd and Nicolson. 158 pages 

£6.50, 

Eadweard Muybridge was born in 
Kingston-on-Thames, in 1830, as Edward 
Muggridge; altered his name to us 
Saxon form; went off to the Umted 
States in the wake of the Califorma 
gold rush to avoid becoming a corn- 
chandler; learnt his photography in 
San Francisco; married; shot and killed 
his wife’s lover; trundM around South 
America carrying a huge camera and 
photographic developing equipment; 



frozen paces 


became director of photographic surveys 
for the American government; and 
perfected a technique for taking a scries 
of fast photographs to freeze movement. 
For this he has earned a niche in the 
history of photographic technique. Per¬ 
haps his most famous achievement was 
a photograph of a horse moving at over 
24 mph that proved that all pamted 
pictures of gallopmg horses were in fact 
completely inaccurate. 

The subtitle of this book, “llie man 
who invented the moving picture”, 
claims rather too much: his invention 
was pictures of motion rather than 
mouon pictures. But the meat of the 
book is in the pictures; Muybridge was 
a brilliant and innovative technician, 
but he also had a natural gift for 
creating the most magnificent pictures. 
Mr Ma^onnell and his wife dug many 
of these out of the archives of the 
Kingston library, and most of them 
have not been seen before. The result is 
a most lovely book. 

Yacht club 

MILLIONAIRES* ISLANDS 

By Willi Frischauer. 

MichaelJoseph. 222 pages. £3.50. 

If the Greek millionaire shipovmers 
ever worry about what bedside reading 
they should provide in their Fifth 
Avenue penthouses or ocean-going 
yachts for their jet-set guests they can 
be gratdul to Frischauer. What 
better than a book about themselves 
which IS easy to read, mildly enter- 
tainmg and spiced with enough gossip 
to make a talkin^point at the next 
few cocktail parties? 

Although, according to the fly-leaf. 
It was Mr Fnschauer’s intention to do 
for some of the best known and richest 
of the Greek shippmg families what 
he has already done for Mr Aristotle 
Onassis, he has been unable to ignore 
the two “landlubbers”, as the old island 
famihes call Onassis and his rival and 
brother-in-law Stavros Niarchos. A fair 
chunk of the book is devoted to the 
unsavoury tale of their efforts to win 
the favour of the present Greek regime, 
to the tragic death of Mrs Niarchos and 
the subsequent examination and exon¬ 
eration chT her husband, and to his later 
marriage to the former Mrs Onassis. 

No Lemos, Kulukundis, Mavroleon, 
Colocotronis, Goulandris, or Rethymni^ 
to name but a few, can compete if 
personal tragedies and scandals are the 
criterion of fame, but their marriages, 
mergers and business deals on the road 
to amassing ships and fortunes will 
interest those who are fascinated by the 
very rich. 
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EEC Opportunities 

HUMBERSIDE 

Land, labour 
and four ports 


Plan your factory or depot on port'adjacent 
land on Humberside. At Hull, Immingham, 
Grimsby, and Goole there are good sites, 
with good services, and good local labour. 
Apply immediately for full details to the 
Estates Surveyor, British Transport 
Docks Board, Kingston House Tower, 

Bond Street, Hull. Telephone 0482-26431 

British Transport Docks Board 
Humber 

Part of n nationwide r»trs aervUc operated hv the Britiih Tranaport Doefca Board, a 
publicly owned undcitakinrf, and Lomprimna Humbert Hull, Crimaby. Ininilngham, 
LjooIc Eaat Anglu. Kinw'v 1.ynn, Lowestoir South Coaati Souihamproti. Plymouth 
South Welea: Newporr CardifT, Bany, Pori Talbot. Swanaca North Weal Coaati 
Uaraion, Fleetwood, Barrow, Silloth Siotlandi Ayr, Troon 


Budget Day 

Inflation 
Worn on 's Lib 
Go Slow 
F L C. 

Growth 
Families 
Ireland 

Commonwealth 
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a/^musical revue 

Something to think about 
something to laugh about 

Starting March 6th 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE 

BOX OFFICE 01 834 0283 
RESIAURANT 01 834 7781 
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The Fund, doniciled in Canada, while fully reg¬ 
ulated by the Securities Commissions in Canada, 
offers most of the "off-shore'* advantages of Funds 
based in areas free of Governmental supervision 
Non-residenis of Canada are not subject to any 
Canadian tax in respect of income or capital gams or 
Canadian inheritance tax as investors in the Fund 
90% or more of the Fund's investments are invested 
in listed Canadian Securities or Convertible Deben¬ 
tures publicly distnbuted 

Bearer Shares (not Deposit Receipts) are available 
for immediate delivery from Canada or Labouchere 
& Co. n V Amsterdam 

Shareholders, shortly after their first investment 
may increase their holdings without sales charge 
A major Canadian Bank, with over $7 5 billion m 
assets, IS Custodian of the assets of the Fund. 

Monthly reports of the Fund's investment activ¬ 
ities are sent to shareholders by Airmail. 

Redemption price of the Fund's shares is quoted 
daily in the International Herald Tribune 
For more information, please communicate with the 
Fund's Investment Advisor- 

Supervised Investment Limited, 
1350 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal 109, Canada. 

Telex 05-267-378 
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It IS noi piexenitd fionidointEsobs distiibuiion ristncimns 

1 lie lilKiaiion of the hanking su tor in 1071 raised problems for the smaller 
hanks who had to ineel kun lumpitiiion lium the (. kariiig Hanks in fields which 
till lailei had prtxioiisK tsthtwid, hut following theC hanctllor's di tision 10 
Moat lilt I’liiiiid in )uiu 11172 in thi latitr pait ol ihi xtai setoiidarx Iciukis mci 
less (onipiiilion lioni rlieiUaiLis \ltei lluirsholimn wedding 10ihi tontcpiuf 
a s pti Lt ni trrowili rail tin nioneiaix atiihoruies loiiiid themseixes in dillituliies 
111 attLiiipiinii loioiiiiol iIk luowili in moiitv siipplx and with national txpen- 
diiuii piidk lUdiDiisc li\ molt than 1; per I tilt in 11)7) (.ind this al 11172 pines) 
onlx a swiii^iiiu' iiu it.is( in personal laxalion will be abk lonniigaiL ibi tlkcis 
on lilt ti onomx ol ilu shatp incrtast in goscinmcntal shoit-teim borrowini:s 
whnii tin Clint 111 txpciidiiiirt plans inxoixc Mort'oxei, the (loafing of the Pound 
iclitxi s lilt I xihcqini ol ihi need lo take oxeiimnb into actounl foreign 
itai lions loixpi ndiiuit piogianinit s which luxe in tht pasi had such a painful 
inipati on iht rt m t\cs 

In ihisionuxi diiiiamls b\ the H.iiil> ol I nglaiid loi spttial deposits from the 
Hanks luxe not so fai had nion than a ininimal impaci on iht groxxth of rnonex 
suppK 

I'oiiiasiinu IS not a xerx prntil.ibk actixih but tiom all that tan be sten T 
would I x|Ht I kax lui* oul i Nutplional fat lois oui 1 amines in uy-j ^ to conform 
to I host ol tht sccoiul lull of 11172 tspttiallx with tin tun cm upturn m Isratli 
tonimtiLijI aciiviit 

Isr.iel 

I III a binf period alter the withdiawal of Russian Itthnicians Irom 1 ex pi 
tluTC wet' slight hopes of a rjppriKhcmcni in the Middk 1 .isi xxlicrt tht 
continuation uf two 3Cars ut ccasc-lirc on the Sue/ front and the increased 


contacts with Jordan ltd to speculation of a imlilical breakthrough The exenis 
associated w ith iht Munich killings dtasticallx altered this hacLground, and led 
to a hardtning of opinion in Isiael 'i he econiimx ilicrelorc has nad lo sustain ihc 
iontimitng burden of high defence cxpeiuliiiiic In addition the arrixal ol ^'),ooo 
ncwiomcrs in 11172, nxci halfof them fiom iht Soxiii I'nion, increased the hxaxx 
tost uf initgration of new immigrants In 1071 the total of new immigrants had 
hetn 41,000 so that U172 had tin nighcsi immigration in anx xear sintc and 
II IS aniitipatcil that the numhei of ntw immigrants in M171 will reach 72,000 
I xiHMulitiirconstM lal scixices 111 xxill he higher than 011 defence 

I he (jniss National Product rose hv q per i cm as comp ucd xviih U171 The 
eionomx siitleied a xear of rapid mllaiion with wages and prices rising hx as 
much as 1 ^ iic cent Prixate consumption expaiid*'d h\ S pci ccni hut public 
cotisiinipiiun declined hv 1 s ptr cent and willi an aiitomatn iiixiemcni pavahle 
horn ihc 1st januarx, 1117^ the wage price spiral can ht expected lo continue iis 
upward trend 

I he general perlormancc of the ccoiiomx was xuwed in Israel with a sense ol 
achicxLinent, hut with ilic growth in the cconomx has come ilu inflation that 
seems 10 he its inexitahlc tompanion 

rile Hank ol Israel has alreadx begun to activate anii-inflationarv measures hx 
imposing highti liquidilx raiios on ihc banks, insistence on higher inteicsl rales, 
liniiling the drawings of the (loxernnicni 

I he Gnxeinmcni 111 iiii n mainijiiis some piicc controls, has fiirlhei iighleiud 
iis resriiciions on lotcign loans (rates ol interest, duialion uf loins, cU), 1 educed 
mortgage loans on luxurx apartments and maintains a ban on puhlit consiiuction 

Anglo-lsrael Trade 

J radc hetween the I' K and Isiael continued 10 expand I )uiing the first ten 
months of 11)72 Isiacli L\|uiris to the L' K incicased hx .ippioximaielx 7 per ci ni 
to ^4N million This rtpicscntcd a slowing down in the latc of increase which had 
been 14 per cent during the prexious comparaiixc period It is xxorili noting here 

I Isiatl'* xpi ' . 1' 1 L ' . pt id also failed I 

at tht same rate as m prt \ lous xcars On the other hand L K expoiis to Israel 
during tht pc 1 lod 1 ose hx 22 i per cent lo / 112 million hut most of this im rcasc 
was accounted for hx a rise of /.161) million in rcspeci of rough diamonds 'i here 
rrmain howexcr clear indicaiinns that the V K mai ket lor Isi aeli prodiit is could 
he further expanded despite some of the problems created hx U K enti \ inio the 
I I C 

Oui mg i()‘^2 the Hank arranged a lint of treiln mxtied hx 1 - (' G 1 ) for the 
exptiit ofcapital gootls from the U K to Israel in atlditmn to the noimal 
commtrtial business in which it Inv ht rn xrrx at fix t 

Management and Staff' 

^s in prcxious xeais 1 know the shareholders wll want to join with me in 
paving tribute to the devotion and skill of the management and siafl wliii h make 
such an important contiibution to the Hank's pruspcnix 

Extraordinary General Meeting 

At the I xtraordinarx licntral Meeting which fnllivxrd the Annual General 
Meeting approval was given for the increase of authorised capital and the 
capitalisation issue 


PUBLICATIONS 


If you still don't have a 1973 Diary... 

tlu.'iM .Iff* .1 vfiry limited number of 1973 ECONOMIST DESK and F^OCKET 
DIA3IFS sill! Iivcjliable 

PRICES (indutlinq surface rfidil postage world wide) DESK £5 00. POCKET £1 75 
OBTAINABLE FROM 

Lynette Wallace, Diary Division, 

The Economist Newspaper Limited. 

St James's Street, London SW1A 1HG Tel. 01 -930 5155 


I h, 

1 ( oiioniisi 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
pr^arsd courses fbi the Federation 
of Stock txchanges for Accountancy. 
Company Secretaryship Lexw. Cost 
mg. Banking, Insurance Marketing 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
fnon-exam) courses in Business 
Subfecta. 

Writs today for details or advice 
stating subjects in which interested 


(Dept (392). St Albans, or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street London 
EC4N4SX Tul 01-^48 6874. 
(Founded 1910.) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 
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INTERIM STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


The London, Australian and General 
Exploration Company, Limited 

INTERIM RESULTS 


The unaudited results for the half year ended 31st December 1972 are set out below 



6 Months to 31 sC 

December 


1972 

1971 


E'OOO 

E'OOO 

Profit before Taxation 

2,060 

126 

Taxation 

696 

34 

Profit after Taxation 

1,364 

92 

Minorities 

246 

22 

Profit attributable to The London, Australian and General 


Exploration Company, Limited 

1,118 

70 

Provision for deferred profit 

120 

— 


■■ - 

— 

Profit available for dividend 

998 

70 


ssBs; 


Number of shares in issue 

36,295,117 

2.704,635* 

(^excluding rights issue) 

Attributable earnings per share 

3-1 p 

2 6p 

Dividend per share 

0-9p 

0 9p 

Cost of Dividend 

£327,000 

E24,000 


Conversion rate of £1 R1.88 

Note The profits for the six months include Lidcor and Wandrag for the full period, but only 
include 5 months of Wit Industrials, which was acquired in August 1972 

Extracts from the Statement by Oliver Jessel, Chairman 

Without exception all the subsidiaries are optimistic about their future prospects 
The sales of township land continue to proceed well in Lidcor, reflecting steadily 
increasing demand for lesidential property Wandrag reports increased earnings 
for the half year and encouraging results from its current drilling programme. 

LAGS Itself remains liquid and in a strong position to further develop its subsidiary 
companies by financing organic growth and also by acquisition The board is 
actively considering expansion in the U K 

In the offer documents for Lidcor and Wit Industrials total dividends of at least 
18-75% and 37 5% were forecast for the years to 30th June, 1973 and 1974 respec> 
tively I have pleasure in confirming these forecasts and therefore an interim dividend 
of 9% (0 9p) has been declared payable on 4th April, 1973 Your directors intend to 
declare a second interim dividend (in lieu of a final) of 9 9% (Ip) in June, payable 
In July Thereafter, it is the intention to pay dividends of at least 37}% for the year 
to 30th June, 1974, subject to limitations due to the current dividend freeze 

22nd February, 1973 


EDUCATION RESTAURANT 


Read for a 
Dagraa at Homa 

Successful Postal Tuition for GCE O 
dnd A levels (all boards) London 
University Degrees. Teachers' and 
Professional exams Business 
Studies. Gateway Courses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors. Fees by instalments. 
Wolsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
Wyndham Milligan, MBE MA, 
Principal. Department CA1. 


CHiZ 

SOLAUei 


RectMraiit Franciis 


OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon until 4 pm 
DINNER 5.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
(last ordsffs at 12 16 p.m.) 

LOUNGE BAR 

with Salvino Messina 
at the piano 


WotoMlM 

CMont. 0X2 SFR. 


Fully Ueensed Air Conditlonad 
36 CRANBOURN SL WC2 

INSI ^pgegregi)|BjMMIeii 


Advertisement Rates 

Lineage £0 60 per line 
Display £ 10 00 per B c I 

M mse i Bi Mf a pp n iB f Bi n PiiB 

(selary over £7 000 p a ) 
special position—} page 
minimum £480 per page and 
pro-rata. 

R eesity Pioa special position 
—i page minimum £440 per page 
and pro-rate 

Box number provided free of 
charge 

Latest date for acceptance of copy. 

■ •14366166 


University of Canterbury 

New Zealand 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Senior Lecturer or Lectuiei m 
Political Science 

Applications are invited frir the 
above-mentioned P 9 sition from 
persons whose qualifications or 
interests are in iho field of Political 
Theory 

The salary for Laefurers is on a 
scale from SNZ5702 to $NZ7293 
and for Senior Lecturers $NZ742B 
to SNZ87b2 (bar) $NZ9018 to 
$NZ9&46 per annum 
ParticulaiB including information on 
trove' and rnmoval allowances, 
siiidy leave, housing and super- 
oniiuation may be obtained from the 
Absocidtion of Commonwealth Uni 
votsiiies (Appts) 36 Gordon 
Square London WC1H OPK (Tel 
01 387 8572) 

AppliCiitions Liube on 30 March 
1973 


UN I VKRSITY 
OF DUBLIN 
Tri 11 it \ 1 (‘ij, (' 


JUNIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applicstions arc invilad for the above 
past 

SriiryScilB £1.600 ^ 117-£2,20e 

ManiaRC and children's allowances 
arc paid and there is u non contribuiury 
F.S S U. type Pension Scliernc 
Hurther particulars and application 
form mas be obtained from 
Tha Staff SaBreiarv. 
VtatlliMtra. 

Tnsity CoOna. 

DuUm.2. 

who will receive complctid applications 
up to 21 rd March. IV 73 



JUNIOR 
LECTURER IN 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications arc invited lor the above 
post Applicants should have a par 
iicular interest in Western buropean 
Covemments and Politics 
S dny Sw Is ilJOO x 117-C2.268 
Marriage and children's allowanees 
are paid and there is a non-contnbuiory 
F.sj5U type Pension Scheme 
Further particulars and application 
form may be obtained from 
ThitlalfSmlwy, 
WwlTlMahs. 

Tnwy C oSaQs, 

IMIni,2 

who will recave completed applicabonB 
up lo 23rd March, 1973 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Thm Location of 
Offices Bureau 

requires an assistant research officer 
with a degree, preferably in ocunu 
micB and with some [lost'graduate 
experieni.e and inwledye of 

statistir.s The Bureau exists to 
encourage the deccr ralisation of 
office employment rtim central 
London 

The assistant resedrch officer will 
be rebponsihli* for the maintenance 
and analysis of the Bureau s statis¬ 
tical recordb and for qualitative and 
quantitdlive .inalysis of published 
mdinri.il of interest to the Bureau 
There will be scope to pursue indi 
vicinal research on topics related 
to the interests of the Bureau in 
particular studies of the factors 
determining the location and mobi 
Illy of offices Commencing salary 
approximately f 17&0 to £ 2000 p a 

Applications by March 12. 1973 to 
The Secretary Location of Offices 
Bureau 27 Chancery Lane, London 
WC2A INS 


University of Exeter 

Untvnrsfty Postgraduate Scholarships 
1973-4 

The University of Exeter offers a 
number of postgraduate scholar¬ 
ships of £600 a year, plus fees 
<£475 plus fees in the case of a 
student living at home with his 
parents) tenable from October 
1973 by graduates holding good 
Honours degrees Candidates who 
are about to sit final Honours ex¬ 
aminations may also apply The 
successful applicant will be expected 
to reside in Exeter dunng term and 
pursue full-time research or advanced 
study under suparvieon leading to 
a higher degree in Arts, Education. 
Law. Science. Applied Science or 
Social Studies 

Application forms further particu 
lars and prospectuses are obtainable 
from the Academic Registrar. The 
University nf Exeter Noithcute 
House The Queen's Drive. Exeter, 
to whom applications must be sub¬ 
mitted by May 31st. 1973 Please 
state the subject of study in all 
communications 


I UniverRity of Nottinghom 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for a 
TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP in this 
Department from candidates able 
to take up a ona year appointment 
from 1st September. 1973 Appli¬ 
cants must have an interest in 
Industrial Relations and/or Labour 
Economics The vacancy anses from 
the secondment of Dr P J Sloane 
to the Department of Employment 

dalary will be within the range 
£ 1764-C3192 per annum 

Forms of application, returnable not 
later than 12lh March and details 
can be obtained from the Staff 
Appointments Officer, University of 
Nottingham. University °arfc 
Nottingham Ref No 248 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
Soo pagoo 97 to 104 


Univoralty of BInninghoin 

M Com in Business Administration 
For students with ^ood honours 
degrees in Economics. Business 
Studies, Ststistics or Mathematics, 
this IS a one calendar year course 
covering such subjects aa Manage¬ 
ment Policy and Decision Making. 
Structure and Behaviour of Organ¬ 
isations, Quantitative Methods in 
Management, Finance and Market 
mg. with an option to select a further 
course thus allowing specialisation 
in an area of interest, e g Finance 
and Accounting, Economics and 
Econometrics. 

For students with good honours 
degrees or equivalent qualifications 
m other subject areas the course 
will be for two calendar years The 
first year will provide a basis for 
them to proceed to the second year 
which IS outlined above 

Further particulars and application 
forms can be obtained from— 

The Assistant Registrar (C), 

University of Birmingham, 

PO Box 363, 

Birmingham, B15 21 T 

Please quote E 


Univoroity of Zambio 

Applications are invited for posts of 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
The appointments are to be made 
to teach any of the basic courses in 
the Business Administration subject 
area The professor should be able 
to handle almost anything and 
become the subject administrator 
The lecturers should be able to teach 
Managerial Accounting and Financial 
Management and one other of the 
fundamental courses The Univei 
sity 18 looking for broad-gagod 
individuals rather than the highly 
specialised type Preference given 
to those who have a liberal arts or 
humanities backoround In their 
first degree and who may have later 
studied business administration at 
one of the recognised graduate 
schools. The Professor should have 
had some solid business expari 
ence in Management Likewise, if 
the applicants for Lecturer have had 
some s6lid business experience 
this would be appreciated 
Salary scales* Professor K7,400 
K7.800 p d Senior Lecturer K5.600 
K6.600 p a Lecturer K4.000- 
K5 400 p a Assistant Lecturer 
K3.200-K3.800 pa <£1 sterling 
^ K1 65) The Britiah Government 
may supplement salaries in range 
f 20O-C750 p a. (starling) for 
married appointees or £100^£350 
(sterling) for single appointees 
(normally free of all tax) and provide 
children's education allowances ana 
holiday visit passages, family 
passages. venous allowances 
superannuation and medical aid 
schemes. regular ovareeas leave 
Detailed applications (2 copies) 
including a curnculum vitae and 
naming 3 referees, should fc>s 
forwarded by air mall, not later 
than 27 March 1973 to the Regi 
etrar University of Gambia. PO 
Box 2379, Lusaka. Zambia Appli* 
cants resident in UK should also 
sand 1 copy to Intar-Unlversitv 
Council 90^1 Tottenham Court 
Road. London W1P ODT. Furthoi 
|9articulars of theaa appointments 
may be obtained from elMr address 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



BankHapodhlUN. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 

(Figures in 


31st DECEMBER 1972 

I.L 000) 


LIABILrriES 

1972 

1971 


1972 

ASSETS 

1871 

Sh'ire (. apitnl and Resetvob 

178,632 

113497 

Cash Reserves Bank 


Demartd Time and 



Deposits 

2M1.0B7 

1.423 985 

Saving Oepnsits 

3,378,116 

2 430 945 

Gov t Bonds and 


Deposits and Loans 



Other Securities 

678,382 

648 328 

from Banking Insi I na 

1,231,487 

746 402+ 

Loans Bills Discounted, 


Gov t Depoans 



Other Accounts 

6,483,181 

4 242 252* 

for Loans 

803,880 

464 929 

Bank Premiseb Other 


Other OepObits for 



Properly and Equipment 

88.273 

46 506 

Special Loan Funds 

3,213,364 

1 418* 

Customers Liabilities 



Deposits and Funds borrowed 



Oocumentaiy Credits 



from Bank of Israel and 



Acceptances G tees 



Banking Inst tna 
for Loan Purpoaoa 

380.774 

336 759’' 

(see contra* 

643,489 

418 307* 

Ulher Accounts (me 

Inner Rasarvea and 






Proposed Dividend) 
Uorumentiiry Credits 

482,980 

316 121 




Acceptances G tees 
(scp contra) 

643,499 

418 307* 





9.982,392 

6 679 378 


8,982.392 

6 679,378 


*Re( ifissiiied 


STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER. 1972 

(Figures in I L '000) 


Opurdtinq IriLurrie 
Operdtinu Lxpensios 

Nel Opprdtiny Pnifit bpiriru 1 dKBIiori 
Provision lur laHtiiion 

Net Piofit after Provibiun lorTiiMtitin 

(Exchange Rate U S $ I L 4 20) 


1872 

1971 

881,804 

634 974 

930,888 

602 326 

61,308 

32 649 

31.800 

16 250 

28,808 

17 399 


Head Office. 50 Rothschdd Blvd, TelAviv, Israel. 

London Braneh- 22123 Lawrence Lane, King Street London 5C2\/ BOA. 
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APPOINTMENTS 




Research Consultants 

THE ECONOMIST INTELU6ENCE UNIT has a number of 
vacancies for economists in its Industnal Market Research 

Division, which undertakes research projects on a very wide 
range of industries and market sectors both within and outside 

Europe 

Applicants should have an aptitude for research and consultancy 
work, some knowledge of statistical techniques, and should be 
wilhng to travel. Proficiency in a foreign language would be 
an advantage. 

The vacancies are at the junior to mtermediate level and salaries 
will be commensurate with qualifications and expenence. 

Please send full details oi academic qualifications, experience 
and present salary to: 

The Director 

w Industnal Market Research Division 

Ia )) Economist InteUigence Unit Ltd 

Spencer House, 27 St James’s Place, 

London SW1A INT 



A NATIONALECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 

Senior 

NEDO Statistician 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified statisticians 
with at least five years' experience to fill a senior post in the 
Statistics Section of the National P'conomic Development Office. 

He or .she would be requircxl to take an important part in advising 
the Office on .stati.siical techniques, soui ces. original data collection 
and data processing, and he able to undertake cumminee work, 
project icport writing and picsentation An important part of the 
work will be concerned with the later stages of a general industnal 
review now being conducted by the Office 

Appheants, who should not be (css than 27 years of age, 
should have a degree in statistics or economics with statistics 
or econometrics and should have experience in general economic 
walysis or industnal economics with appropriate knowledge of 
£DP. Experience with industrial survey work would he an advan 
tage Salary will be in the range of £3500 i45(X) dc}ieiiding on 
qualifications and experience 

Applications giving full details of age, quahhcatiuns and 
experience, including the names of two referees, should be sent 
nut later than 20 March to 

Mr P. N. Odell, National Economic Development Offlee, 

Mlllbank Tower, Mlllbank, London SWIP 4QX. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


Cablelhist LimitecI 


I SUMMARY OF GROUP RESULTS 
I 1972 

I Revenue available for Ordinary 
I stockholders £3,761 .OOOt 

I Earnings per stock unit of 26p each 4.75p 

I Dividend per stock unit of 25p each 4.375p 

I investments at Market Value 
I Total assets less current 
I liabilities 

I Net asset value per stock unit 
I of 25p each 204Sp 


1971 

£3,676,000 
S.06p 
4125p* 
£174,540,000 £149,432,000 

£173,889,000 £149,278,000 

174%p 


tFor tax raasons a number of companies postponed until 1973, the payment of 
dividends which would normally have been paid in 1972. The total amount of such 
dividend deferments, which has not been taken into account in the results announced 
above. IS estimated at £318,000 
*Not strictly comparable owing to changes in capital 


MMBKmHOuaamnKY 




University of Caps Town 

Lecturer m tconomic History 

Applications are invited from econo 
mists qualified in any branch of 
economic history although special 
interest and qualification in African 
Economic History, Modern Econo¬ 
mic History anct'or South Afncan 
Economic History will be an advan 
tage Cunbideration will also be given 
to appropriate teaching, research 
and administrative experience The 
salary scale is R4,800 k 300- 
R6.900 per annum and the com¬ 
mencing salary will depend on the 
qualifications and experience of 
the person appointed 

Applicants should state age and 
give the nami.s and addresses of at 
least two referees (preferably 
persons with recent knowledge 
the applicant s academic qualifi 
cations and experience) whom the 
University may consult 

Two copies of the application 
should reach the Secretary-General, 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 Gordon 
square London WC1H OPF (from 
whom memoranda giving the con 
ditions of service, including trans¬ 
port expenses on appointment and 
information on the work of the 
Dapanment may be obtained) not 
later than 38 March. 1973 A third 
copy of the application with a medi 
cal certificate should be aent direct 
by airmail to the Registrar. Univer 
Bity of Cape Town. Private Bag. 
Rondabosch, Cape Town South 
Africa by the same date 

The University reserves the right to 
appoint a person other than one of 
tta applicants or to make no 
appointment 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

c. £4,000 

1 he hiiKi lilvi i jLiic iuic sisal and flaxj and rubber trading division of Ralli Brothers (Trading) Limited 

IS being leorgiiiiised into an autonomously managed group The division is profitable, well managed, and 
one ol the i.iigesi units in the world’s fibre trade 

Wi require a rnuiure iiLCouniani to take complete eharge of I he diKumentation, cashier's and aceounts 
depiiriment. rep<irting direitly to the division's Managing Director The ideal candidate will be a qualified 
iLLOiiniiiii aged 35 55 with experience in controlling these functions in the commodity business but 
LOfisideraiion will be given to other applicants who can demonstrate similar expenenee in other trades 
S'll.irv i> negoiiahic up to 14.(XX) and could be more for a person with exceptional expenenee Ralli have 
a ill SI class contributory {lension scheme with other fringe benefits The division is locat^ in pleasant offices 
in the West hiid 

Applications giving full details of >our career and experience should be sent to. 

M. J. Beardwood, Director, 

Ralli Brothers (Trading) Limited, 48 Fenchurch Street, London EC.IM 3NP. 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 





1^ xtMCts ttnrii 

Mr John I ylo's Stalftmont 

in ilu’ Report dnd Accounts for 1972 


Pre-tax profits a record at 6 - 201 — 28 increase. 
Export outlook good and improving. 
Shipping—higher freight levels show good 
recovery prospects. 

Sugar refining dominance changing to 
wider spread of profit sources. 



I he \iinual (renernl Meeting will be held nn zist Mnrch, 197 ^, at the liumpa 
I Intel, Duke Street, <incsxcimr Square, I^ondon, NX’ 1 . at 1 i.^o .1 ni 
Pit ast. wntt n» the Sccrctarv (»f the ( ompaiiv for a copv f»l the 
Aniui.il Kepiirt and Accounts. 

Tate & Lyle, Limited 

.'1 MINIINMANF lONDflN f C 

K iw SuLMT l^niduction • Suiriir Refininu • Mol.isscs and l.icjuid 
( (MtiiiPiditv '1 radiiur • Sbip«>w’nin^ • Road Transport • FAport 
l’-n,i;inccriiic • 'rechnital Service and Dcsii»ii • building: Trade 
SuppK • Bulk Sftvt during • (jomputcr Services 


Nanyang Unlvarsity— 
Singapora 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts 

College of Commerce 
PROFESSOR / ASSOCIATE PRO 
FESSOR/ASSISTANT PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS Specialisms required 
Economic Analysis. Statistics. 
Economics of Singapore arvi 
Malaysia. National Income Account 
ing. History of Economic Thought 
Managerial Economics. Labour 
Economics Economic Development 

PROFFSSOR/ASSOCIATE PROFES 
SOR / ASSISTANT PROFESSOR / 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENf OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT Specialism in Pro 
duction Management preferred 

PROFESSOR / ASSOCIATE PRO 
FESSOR/ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY Specialisms re 
quired Advanced Accounting Theory 
and Problems Analysis and Intei 
pretoiion of Financial Data. Auditing 

Salary Scales (in Singapore $) 
Professor $1 900 $2,150 pm 
Associate Professor $1 650- $1 850 
pm Assistant Professor $1,2SC¬ 
SI 600 pm Lecturer $1 000- 
$1,200 pm Estate Officer $920 
$1 650 pm (11 sterling - Singa 
pore $6 60) Further particulars and 
application forms are obtainable 
from the Registiar, Nanyang Umver 
sity Singapore 22 Republic cil 
Singapore Closing date 30 March 
1973 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
See peges 5,7,9, 
79 & 97 to 104 


DIVIDEND 

NOTICE 


noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE IS hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Cents (30^) per share Cana¬ 
dian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1973 to Share¬ 
holders of record February 
16.1973 

By Order of the Duard. 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario. 

February 12,1973. 
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INSTITUTE 

OF 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The University of the West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad 

Applicatinnfc art* invitf*rl frum iivkiIiIihiJ itprscins lor rf poM of Soiiitu 

Lectururi Lttctuiur in InUTHdiioridl HMutKins in thr fiolfl of Hibiory of IntPindrional 
nclatioiis dl the liiiilituti ijf Iriii^rnritioniil RL’Idliniib llip UiiivorMly uf the West 
Indies Si Atigiistinif tonabk tui ih« iiinniiui of thi-.u iUiiMTiii yaai 19/J 74 


APPOINTMENTS 


University sff SsHord 

Senior Lecturer 
Manegement Studies 
Marketing 

Applicants should have appropriate 
academic qualifications, experience 
of teaching at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels and a record 
of research accomplishment An 
understanding of other component 
subjects within the ra.ige of Manage¬ 
ment Studies and of their inter 
relationships will be required. 

Experience in industry and com¬ 
merce directly and/or by consul¬ 
tancy IS desirable 

Duties will include teaching on 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses, supervision of research 
within the marketing subject area 
and participation in the conduct 
and development of Managemont 
Studies within the School of Social 
Sciences 

Salary Scale C4143-C5247 pa 
FSSU 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar University of Salford 
Salford M5 4WT quoting reference 
SOC/45/E Applications should be 
returned by 16th March 1973 


The University of 
Manchester 

DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

Lehturer m Public 
A drmnistration/Management 

Applications are invited for a post 
within the lecturer grade to teach 
public administration and manage 
ment theory and to assist in prac 
tical work training m the Depart¬ 
ment of Overseas Adminisbative 
Studies Initially this appointment 
will br made on a two year basis 
commencing m the summer 1973 
However exciting possibilities in 
volving a considerable extension of 
this period including a programme 
of secondments overseas are quite 
likely to develop Applicants should 
be qualified in public administration 
management studies or a closely 
related subject Working experience 
ds an administrator preferably over 
seas, would be a distinct advantage 
Salary range pa £1 764^ £4,29^9 
FSSU Further particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
March 12th) from the Registrar. 
The University, Manchester Ml3 
9PL Quote ref 24/73. E 


Candida to*; should (lossubs dii i- 
problems of foreign pulicy niHi !>| 
rnlcitlorib Addilioridl interebts ir 
niiivumenib coiistituiiuiial prob 
pnlitirs will be an assoT 


'llfni liistiirii ui bdi kgioiinil with ••riifihdsib on 
iiilisdlicin in ''nil 'ind ?Ulli i unlury iiilL>rni.^itiridl 
•liilr'ii fiilif, sui li ris i>i iiiiomir histciry sni idl 
1'. hi'.tiuy fi( piilnii ill ihciiiuhl or Jiit«rri.Jtiori,il 


baliiryScdles Senior Locturei TT$17 96U bOf) UiU(Rii) i 600 %?n ISO 
pel aniiiHTi (Saldry above the Bar is pdiiJ nnly lu HimiI* uf Oupuitiiu'iitb and 
Kerfdpisl Irrturei rr$8 R80 $11 477 (Eidi) bOO $1'i pni 

annum Child nllnwance (limited to three rhildieni of TT:ii/7U ii ytsii foi the fust 
ihilil TT$4QU (or the second child dori T r$.M0 tin ihu ifiiid child I S U 
Unfurnisherl di comnicidatiun will bu providud lui •! pnnod ul three /Pdis ihereaftcr 
d hoii&inrj dllowanru pf 10% of bjldry is (idydblu Up lu tivi lull priss.ii|r» will he 
prcjvidad on appointmeni and on normal tfiriniridlitin iiini on btuilv leave (nm e 
"very three years) 

Dfltailad tipplii ation<i (sir copies) yiviiui full pa iltirs uf ('udlific dtiiins incl 

iixpHnurice date of birth marital status nnil the nes tinif iiddrosse^ nf iluue 

referees should be sent as suon us posbiLile ici the Chdirindn Uodrd o1 (he 
Irisliliite of Inierriiitionril Rnljtions The University of Ihn Wi*si Iriiiies 5l Aiiqub 
tine TriiiicIdd Deidilnd pdrtifiilars of thr post hip avdilahle siniil.irly 
should be ubldii^dd bufuri ri iipplicdtioii is rn.ide 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


BRITISH AMERICAN AND 
GENERAL TRUST LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman 
Mr. G P. S Maepherson, O B.E , D.Litt., 
in the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31 St December 1972 

0 Dividend for the year is 1 375p (5 50%) compared 
with the equivalent of 1.333p (5 33%) paid for 1971 

0 Revenue for the year does not include £91,000, the 
approximate amount of dividends on investments 
held deferred for tax reasons 

9 During the year a further £1,900,000 was invested 
in the U.S A. and approximately the same amount in 
Europe largely by means of Currency Loans 

0 At 31 St December 1972 the proportion invested in 
the U.K. was 51.5%, in North America 351% and 
Europe 6.9% 



1972 

1971 

REVENUE AVAILABLE FOR 

ORDINARY STOCK 

£545.410 

£613,174 

EARNED FOR ORDINARY STOCK 

4.8% 

5.5% 

INVESTMENTS-ValuBd at 31st Dacember 


Total value less net 

currant liabilitias 

£31.529.000 

£26.M2,000 

Attributable to Ordinary Stock 

£27,222,000 

£22.334.000 

Not asaat value par Unit of 25p 

60p 

50p 


Managers—Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

Annual General Meeting—20 F^hurch Street, 
London, EC3P 3DB. Thursday 22nd March 1973 at 2.30 p.m. 


INTERIM STATEMENT 

WORTH 

HOLDINGS LIMITED 

Interim Statement 


The Group results, unaudited, x months ended lOlh Detcmber 

1972 , arc .is rollows 



Six months to 

Six months to 


RNh December, 

list DcLcmhci 


1972 

1971 


£ 

I 

Turnover 

29 . 910.000 

24 .(l 49 .(jrK) 

Operating Prohl 

1 , 780,000 

1 092 ,(KKI 

f)epreciaiion 

286.000 

2 T 9,000 

Trading Profit 

1 494,000 

KSL(NM) 

hinance Charges 

407,000 

1 ^ 9 .()(X) 

Profit liefore Taxation 

1 . 087.000 

494 XXX) 

Associated Companies 

( 16 , 000 ) 

<?(MXK)) 


1 , 071.000 

474 .(XX 1 

lisceptional Items 

— 

t 5 . 0 (XJ) 


1 , 071,000 

4 fi 9 . 0 (X) 

Minority Interests 

(1,000) 

1 H.000 

Profit available for Distribution 

1 . 070,000 

4 K 7 ,(X )0 


As previously there ib no charge for lavnlion due lu accumulated losses 
brought lonsurd 

Shareholders may have noticed the table recently published m The Director 
winch shows ih^, ol the 500 leading companies in ihc United Kingdom, 
Bond Worth Hoklings Limited had the greatest rate of prohts growth last 
year It was also a record year for profits in the history of the Company 
it IS particularly pleasing, therefore, to be able to report that profits for the 
first SIX months of this year, shown above, are appreciably m excess of those 
for the whole of the previous record year. 

Turnover is up 25 per cent on the same period last year Saving unforrsocn 
national or international circuntstancea outside our control, the current 
profit rale should be maintained for the remainder of the finanoai year, and 
the next financial year should see a further significant increase in growth 
26th Fshnury, 1973 MHN T. MURRAY 
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IDA Ireland 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 





The Industrial Development Authority Ireland is 
responsible for the development of industry in Ireland 
through the attraction of industrial investment from 
abroad and the expansion of existing Irish industry. 

Because of the expansion of its marketing and 
promotional activities, vacancies have arisen for 

Mariniing Emcutims 

IN PARIS AND COLOGNE 

The Marketing Executive will research and identify 
potential industrial investors, make contact with 
them and develop interest in Ireland as a sound and 
profitable industrial location. He or she will also assist 
in evaluating the viability of investment proposals 
and in negotiations with the investors. 

The person sought will have a proven record of 
achievement in management with experience of 
marketing/public relations, and should be capable of 
influencing decisions at a senior level. He or she 
should preferably have a degree or professional 
qualification. 

Fluent French is essential for the Paris post and 
fluent German for Cologne. 

Salary and Conditions: Salary and allowances will be 
commensurate with the positions and will be 
detailed at interview. Pension scheme and other 
benefits apply. 

Applications: Application forms, to be returned not 
later than 16th March, 1973, are available from: 

Personnel Manager 

Industrial Development Authority 

Lansdowne House, Dublin 4, Ireland. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


British Overseas Trade Board 

The Export Marketing Research Adviser at the 
Department of Trade and Industry requires an Assistant 
to help operate the Export Marketing Research Scheme 
which offers advice and financial suppon to UK firms and 
trade associations undertaking marketing research overseas. 

The person appointed will be required to discuss 
marketing research problems with firms, evaluate proposals 
from consultants and agencies, deputise for the Adviser 
and generally assist in the administration of the Scheme. 

Applicants should be graduates with at least 2-3 
years' marketing research experience, preferably varied,, 
such as would be obtained in any agency or firm of 
consultants. 

Salary will be by arrangement within the range 
£2,0OQ-£3,OO0. 

For further details please telephone Terry Coram on 
01 248 5757 Ext. 7263. Application forms may be obtamed 
from the Department of Trade and Industry, Establishment 
Division, Room 137, 1 Victoria Street, London SWl, 
quoting reference E 60089, or telephone John Greenaway 
on 01-222 7877 Ext. 3277. 

Closing date March 20th, 1973. 


National Inatitiita of 
Economic and Social 
Raaoarch 


The Institute has the following 
vacancies for Research Officers 

1 ) tn join a team forecasting short¬ 
term developments in the UK 
economy with particular refer¬ 
ence to industrial production 
and labour problems 

2 ) to join a project on the economics 
of new technologies in the 
energy sector For this post a 
working knowledge of German 
IS desirable, 

3) to vimrk on a sequel to the 
Institute's earlier study on Indus 
trial Growth and World Trade 
by A Maizela, 

4) to work on a project on concen¬ 
tration in British industry. 

5) to work on a projected study on 
the economic aspects of 
pollution 

Candidates would normally be 
expected to have a good degree in 
economics and a post graduate 
qualification or equivalent emri- 
ence Salaries on the scale £1/64- 
€4149 per annum p/i/s £162 
London allowance We should con¬ 
sider applications in the Senior 
Research Officer range C35B2- 
£5172 for posts 2) and 6) if suitable 
candidates present themselves 

Applications by 26 March to the 
Secretary, National Inatitute of 
Economic and Social Research, 
2 Dean Trench Street. Smith Square, 
London SWl P SHE 


UnWmity of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENTS OP 
ECONOMICS AND 
ACCODNTANCY AND FINANCK 

MScAND 
POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA COURSES 


iiriMM taadinff to tbo of 
M8c in Dompmont Rponomiea 
(two yonn) 

MSe in Finurinl Siudwn 
(on" yonr) 

MSo in Industrlnl Holatlona 
(ono year) 

MSc in Public Poboy Eeoiuiiiuca 
(ono year) 


to 


Appbcinti ihould hold a good Hbmniri 
doBToe in EeonomiPn, Aeooanianey and 
Financa, or a coBiiato ana 


Apphcatioai are ulio invitod for aannooion 
to ouurioi leading to the award of 
Diploma in Aooountaney 
(nina months) 

Diploma in FinnaoinJ Studwc 
(nua monUia) 

AppUcnati ahould hold a dogma or an 
approvod oquivalani onnJlfloation oithor 
Im an ovuraoM univoriity or from a 
roooguiod profaaaional body 



FurUinr datalla and apphoation fonui an 
avnilnUa (hNB 
The AondMuc 
Strntholydo, 
m Onorgo a 

(PInaao quote mf PQ7/6) 



DEPAHTMEMT of the environment • NORINERN ECONOMIC PIANNHG COONCIL • NORTH REMOHAl PIANNINO COMMITTEE 

PLANNING STRATEGY FOR THE NORTHERN REGION 


The Department of the Environment the Northern Economic Planning 
Council and the 14 Lcical Planning Authorities of the North Regional 
Planning Committao. have decided to jointly commission the preparation 
of a planning strategy for the region by a multi-dieciplinary team which is 
being specially recruited for the task It is envisaged that the study will 
have a socio economic rather than a physical planning bias, and will take 
approximately 2\ years to complete at a qpst of £300.000 The study 
foam will be housed in their own accommodation on central Tyneside 


The study will be prepared in consultation with a Steering Group compris 
ing senior officers of Government Departments and Local Planning Authori 
ties in the region A foil specification for the study haa been prepared and 
applications are now invited for the posts of Director, Deputy Director and 
supporting staff. The Director will be aesociated with the appointment of 
his staff There are no application forms, but each applicant short-listed 
for the post of Director will receive e copy of the specification for the 
study and will be expected to comment on its scope and content 


Applications with tha names of two referees should be submitted to 

Mr N. H. Cirfvort, RogionVl Diroetor. DopoitiiwM off tiM EnvbwiiiMi^ Northom Rogloii, 

WeNbar Houoo. Oalossgato, Nowcootlo upon Tyno NE1 4TD. 

The closing date for applicetions for the post of Director is 9th March 1973. and 26th Apnl, 1973 for the remaining posts 


1. Diroctor; £8.B00-£7,000 

Applications for the above post are invited from people who are able to 
demonstrate their ability to manage and control the sort of study indicated 
above Knowledge and experience of regionei or economic planning is 
particularly desirable, but experience of complex multi-disciplinary planning 
studies in other fields would be considered relevant 

2. Dup u ty DIractor: £BM0-CB,B00 

Candidates for this post should be professionally qualified, preferably in 
town or regional planning, and should have eicpenonce in the economic 
aspects of regional planning. The Deputy Direciui will be required to 
deputise for the Director and to assiet in die management of the study 
teem 

An economist, aconometncian. transportation engineer and two town or 
regional planners we sought, with the expenence and ability to make a 
poaitfve contribution to tha Mudy 


4.10 Main Orado OHIom: £2,2(XM3.300 

One of these posts is for a statistician with computer experience and 
another for a sociologist, otherwise qualified planning or research officers 
are sought with experience in central or local government planning 

Three of these latter appointments will be for a period of 18 months only 

0.0 AaalalM naiuring OffRoara: 

These posts are for a ponod of one year only and tha duties will pnncipally 
be to aasiar with the collection end procaawng of information 

Placing within all the above eelary acalee will be according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience, and appropriate arrangements will be made m 
respect of auparannuation Staff of local authoritias and government 
departments, if appointed for any of tha abova posts, may be seconded 
to them at tha drecretion of thair preaant ampfoyar 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Head Office 


Corporate 

Planner 


A vacancy exists for a Senior Planner in the 
Corporate Planning Department of the British Steel 
Corporation The Department is responsible for 
the formulation of the Corporation's development 
strategies and its general programme of investment 
projects Much of the work is concerned with 
analysis of projects and strategies in terms of their 
impact on the system formed by the Corporation's 
total iron and steelmaking activities 

The Senior Planner will report to the Manager 
responsible for work on major investment projects 
to be submitted to the Planning Committee of the 
Board He or she will work as a member of an 
inter disciplinary team and must be able to 
communicate new ideas effectively to all levels of 
management. 

The successful applicant will probably have an 
Economic. Engineering or Accounting qualification 
and several years experience on project analysis 
in a major organisation 

The terms and conditions of this appointment 
are attractive and the salary will be commensurate 
with the responsibility involved 

Those interested should write, quoting reference 
H039. to 

Personnel Manager (Head Office). 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

P.O. Box No. 403. Groavanor Place. 

London, SW1X 7JG 


PERSONAL 


Experienced public speaker will assist 
with that speech Complete draft 
notes or help with presentation 
Box No 2570 


Need eaefatance in Japan? 

Let us fiolp you Our services cover 
market researcli business repre¬ 
sentation agent selection com- 
mercial reporting Our motto Qualiw 
work Wsbhi/u & Associates, CPO 
Box 2059 Tokyo Japan 


Secretary and graduaia undertakes 
all becretarial serv.ces {electric 
typewriter) and research 01-402 
7064 


BRONCHITIS relieved by new 
scientific procesB Outstanding suc¬ 
cess with hay fever, asthma and 
catarrh at all ages Send for details 
to Medion Ionizers (E) Box 1, Oxted, 
Surrey Tel Oxted 3127 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


Marketing in Europe 

German Marketing Executive seeks 
ptosition Thorough knowledge of 
EEC markets.wperience in marketing. 
adtf^Mfeing and market research 
Fludir English arxl German sound 
French. Age 28. UK resident Please 
reply to. ■ vom Hove 77a College 
Road, London NW10. 


OUTSTANDING 
U.S. SALESMAN 

Desires to 
Relocate in London 

Box2576 


JUnitered u s Newapuer. Authorned m Scoond Clan Mad, Pan'Office DafX, Ottawa. 
Ptmied in liiuriand tw naaclla Oflfiet Ijd., Slough. Cover and colour mcuoii lithomnlied by 
* ^ Loudon SWIA IHG. Tdephow 


PUBLICATIONS 

Secondhand and 0 P Social Studies. 
Politics. History. Economica etc., 
espscialty Afnca-Asia List available 
soon—Postal Business Only. Ian 
Knights (Books), 138 St. Leonard's 
Road. London SW14 7NN 

Fusiness 

YOUR OFfICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc. 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OmCE 
SYSTENSSJL 

33 rue du Congrte. B-1000. 
Brussels. Belgium. 

Tel: 18.50.06. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


FOR FURTHER 
APPOINTMENTS 
8m pagae 97 to 103 


SPORTS CAR HIRE 

SPORTSHIRE LTD 
REECE MEWS 
LONDON SW7 
TEL: 01-589 9894 
a 81-589 9389 

I'VE GOT TO GET OUT 
OF TOWN, BUT HOW 
CAN I FIND THE CAPITAL? 

We’ve helped well over 800 
firms move to the Expanding 
Towns, so we should have a 
few suggesuons Call our 24- 
hour Ansafone service on 
01-633 7494 or 7595 now 
Or write to the Industnal Centre, 
GLC Valuation and Estates 
Dept. (EC/A), County Hall, 
London SEI 7PB. 


THE EGGS AUTHORITY 

Postgraduate 
Scholarships 
in Egg Msirketing 


'1 <1 pidinotc iniLTcst .iiul .i «i;rc.atcr 
potLniul in j};riLLilliiul nuiLctini' 
in ilu ( 11111 ‘aI Kmuilnm, the l.jrgs 
\iiih(>rii\ ddcrsoiK iirniiitt 
P(ist{;;i.iiliiitc Siholji ships in Kgu 
MArki'tini! If) suiubh l|uj1i1ici1 
m jiliiaics in amiLuliiirc, in 
CL dill nniL sill insfHijIoi business 
stiiilics '1 he \ .ilui of lIlL 
SehnUiships u ill he /,75o p a jilus 
ciliiLaiion.ll lies nil appropriate 
jllowaiKcs iui hooks and 
tijvdling The nornul tenure of 
these .iuarils uill be rv o ^ cars and 
suLcessful landiJatcs will hi 
rcquircil to unikr take then .Suidv 
pingianimc .it Ncwiastli L iiivcrstt> 
or V\ \c (aillcitc (L niSirsiu of 
1.011 Jon), III the Liiivcisih ol 
AbiTdceii Uhen thought 
appropriate c.indidutcs nia\ he 
.illocarcd to a taught posigi.idiiare 
Lourse as opposed to undertaking a 
specihe postgraduate reseat ch 
pmgi amme 1 n either case, i he 
sucLCsstul candidates w ill he 
cspecred to undertake research into 


some suhst.ir.tial .isput ol the 
m.n keting tri iggs 

C .indiil.ites tor ihisi auaids 
should he in possession ol a hrsi> 
i lass Ol good scLOiut-i lass honouis 
ilegrce from a rimed Kingdom 
I nuusirv .ind must hi pnpared m 
attend hir intii Vieu in London in 
Ma\ or June The intci\icuing 
p.inil ill hi V haired hv Mr Adi lan 
Caillinguoiid, (.ban man ol llit 
l.ggs Au! hill ill, and will imlude 
represent ail M'S iioin Lni\eisit\ 
niarleimg departments 
I'oi ms of application and 
additional details inav lie obtained 
from 

The Chief K\ccuti\e, 

The Eggh Authority, 

Union House, Eridge Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent 

The lirst awards will be in lespeit 
ol the \cadcmic \ car commencing 
in (Xtober 1071 and anphcatuiiis 
arc requesu J to be submitteil by 
Tbih April ig 7 '^ 


by Da««l Brachiliw#Lid7 
aytowcLtd, J^wdoBhei' 

“ u!- 


Eli iid riasilb 6Aiii LSL, ^ 
^Tbe BeiMiHRMii Mww p Rgw U4t 95 St Iwss'a Sowi* 



a sound reoBty 


here is the proof 


To select the right place for setting up a new plant requires serious thought, 
based on sound profitability analyses 
This is why FOS has been chosen by all types of firms. 

Not only the largest: Solmer, Pechiney-Ugine-Kuhimann, ICI, Air Liquide, 

Gaz de France, Esso. But also 52 smaller companies. 

Already, a few months after their arrival, 
these firms have a permanent staff of over 6.000. 

A further 12 000 people are on the spot, 
actively working to complete the most important European industrial complex. 
- 1 The facts are there: FOS exists. 

£ for further information call or write : 

PORT AUTONOME DE MARSEILLE 

_I 23, place de la Jollette' 13002 Marseille - T6lex Portauto MarsI 44746 - T6I. 91.90.66 


4^oui markecing 





Sumitomo Y(in 

Travelers 


The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 


Sales agents; Umttd Kingdom •BaiclavsBsnk • Naiionil Westminster Bank 
Crminy •Commerzbank • Deutsche Bank • Dresdner Bank • Bank fur Gemeinwirtschat 

• Berliner Oisconto Bank Franc. •B.N.P • Credit Commercial de France •SociSt^ Generale^ 
SiAtitzsrIand • Swiss Bank Corporjtrion Btigium • Banque de Bruxelles 

• Soci6t^ G^n^rale de Banque □•om»rk • Copenhi»g«n Handelsbank 

• Den Danske Landmandsbank • Fnellesbanken for Denmirks \ 

Norwiy #060 Norske Credit Bank 

Sw#d«n • Skandinoviska Enskildi Benken ^" 

fUly •Istiiuto Bancano Italiano - ^ 

Spain # Banco de Sabadell 
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Government should cut taxes 
in the autumn, but the con¬ 
ventional unwisdom is massing 
to tell it to raise them, page 
12. 

The tax changes and Mr 
Barber’s arithmetic m detail, 
including what happens to an 
ordinary family, pages 73 - 82 . 
How gilt-edged and equities 
took the news, page 91 . Sir 
Keith Joseph explains about 
social benefits, page 24 . The 
Tory record since June, 1970 , 
page 70 . 
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Everybody out 

The militant unions stampeded 
the Trades Union Congress 
into calling a onc-day general 
strike—a measure of their 
growing political ambitions 
which should worry the Labour 
party just as much as the 
Government, page 16 . The 
brothers fall out, page 25 . 
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President Pompidou can 
breathe again, because the left 
can hardly expect to do better 
in France’s second election 
round than in the first, page 

31 . In Chile the left’s electoral 
gains still leave the Allendc 
guvemment’s fate largely in the 
soldiers’ hands, page x 8 and 

32 . Argentina’s soldiers now 
think it safe to let Perdn’s 
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electorate has put in, page 36 . 
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Bangladesh’s, page 36 . 
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Li'llcrs 


.Israel and the Arabs 

SiK There is a vast difference between the 
tragic shmujiig down oi a Libyan plane 
(February 24th) and the incident you refer to 
involving an lil A1 plane 

Bulgaria and Israel were not in a state of 
war when the Bulgarians shot down the K1A1 
plane 1 he F.l Al plane was not flying over 
militarv installations. No warning was given 
to the kl Al plane before it was shot down. 

I he Libyan plane belonged to a self- 
declared enemy of Israel, whose leader un¬ 
abashedly supports, praises and rewards 
those who murder Israelis. C^an we really be 
blamed for being highly suspicious of this 
plane's sudden appearance over sensitive 
areas, especially in view oi the captain’s 
incomprehensible behaviour^ 

The Bulgarian incident ended with 
compensation from their side, and forgive¬ 
ness from ours I fear it is too much to hope 
that this tragic incident will end similarly 
Already President Sadat has rejected Israel’s 
offer of compensation ^with or w'lthout the 
permission ot the bereaved families, one may 
wonder?) and, with no forgiveness in sight, 
revenge is again being planned 

Unlike the rejoicing which takes place 
in Arab countries when terrorists succeed in 
killing innocent Israelis, there was no rejoic¬ 
ing in Israel All of us, dove, hawk or the 
little man in the street who is both and 
neither, were stunned and grieved at this loss 
of lives 

May I add a question^ What would be the 
reaction of the British had they heard that 
the IRA were planning to crash a passenger 
plane loaded with explosives into the West 
knd of l.ondon, and one day such a plane was 
sighted, very much off course, over knglish 
tcrritor>' ‘ Yours faiihiully, 

Rarnat-Chen, Israel '1 hi aVoi kovsk\ 

France 

SiK' If Mr Michael Steed intends to lecture 
your Pans correspondent on the French 
constitution and the president’s powers 
J^rtters, March 3rd), he should aim at a 
more careful ^cruun dc texte Mr Steed 
Slates that article 20 of the constitution 
^'explicitly excludes” the president from 
executive powers Since it does not mention 
the president, any supposed exclusion is 
hardh explicit Mr Steed goes on to suggest 
that the prcsiilcni’s role is deflned by 
article 5. Not quite, the president's powers 
and duties occupy 15 articles of the con¬ 
stitution, and several of these are executive 
or quasi-executive powers. This is hardly 
surprising, since a main architect of the 
1958 constitution, M. Michel Debre, 
deliberately sought to bring some of the 
authority of the American presidency into 
the new French model. I'rue, M. Debre 
also admired the ofBre of Biiiish prime 


minister, but one need only read through 
the 15 arucles on the presidency, plus some 
others, and two on the prune minister, to 
see where the balance lies. 

llie truth is chat the constitution is 
ambiguous about executive power. Autho¬ 
rities such as Dorothy Pickles and Philip 
Williams have pointed out that what the 
French got in 1958 was a dyarchy, or 
bicephalous executive, with some powers to 
the prime minister and government, and 
many to the president, with the laner as 
arhiire national; a sort of deus in machina 
in case the Fifth Republic drifted towards 
the musical chairs of the Third and Fourth 
Republics. It IS only in this special sense 
that your Pans correspondent reported— 
surely correctly- that French voters feel 
the president “should remain above the 
electoral battle”. 

Mr Steed then introduces the red herring 
of the Bntish monarch’s right to appoint 
the |»rime minister, arguing that your 
correspondent's rejxirt is “not helpful out 
of I this I context” Since your Pans corres¬ 
pondent nowhere mentions the British 
monarch, it is difiicult to*sec how this 
particular piece of Little Englandism on 
Mr Steed's part is helpful. If Mr Steed 
thinks he knows what is correct con¬ 
stitutional theory - as his last sentence 
clearly implies—then the constitutional 
expens on both sides of the Channel will 
welcome his exegesis. But until it is forth¬ 
coming, he should delay telling your Paris 
correspondent what Frenchmen ought to 
think about their constitution.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Yifrk FDMirNiiJoNs 


Floating 

SiK ' At least ten years ago Sir George 
Bolton predicted that when the dollar 
paned from gold international financial 
chaos would follow. How right he was. 

It is now clear that any country which 
tries to cling to a fixed parity will be open 
to attack from speculators. Therefore, the 
major countries will have to follow a 
floating policy so long advocated by you. 

However, this leaves exporters and 
imfHirlers at term open to an exchange risk 
which they will be unable to take. There¬ 
fore, the major countries will need to ask 
their insurance entities, such as ECGD, to 
cover these exchange risks, with the proviso 
that the insurance entities will receive any 
exchange proiit as well as paying any ex¬ 
change loss. 

If some sort of cover of this nature is not 
provided we shall face not a world trade 
war but a world trade collapse.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Madrid G. E. Gardiner 


Europa 

Sir—Y ou are right to say (February 24th) 
that the way the Europa will thnve is by 
chasing the bad money out of the system. You 
might have added that the bad money is very 
likely to be sterling; and that by eftectivdy 
demonetising sterling, putting British 
savings and perhaps, under pressure, wage 
settlements on to a Europa standard, the 


plan threatens to destroy the efficacy of de¬ 
valuation. Then all the daborate proviskms 
for permitting devaluation agrast the 
Europa will beomie largdy academic. That is 
why this plan is a serious threat to domestic 
economic management, in a way that com¬ 
mitments that can always be broken are not. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford FredHirsch 


Scottish nationalism 

Sir— In previous by-deaions a vote for the 
Scottish National party has been written 
off as a “protest” vote. At the Dundee East 
by-deciion last week (March 3rd) there was 
a Liberal candidate, an exceptionally able 
young man, who fought a good clean fight. 
He was wdl supported by his party, and 
Mr Thorpe addressed a meeting on his 
behalf, attended by many hundreds of 
Dundee vuiers. Despite this he lost his 
deposit. 

At Chesrei^le-Street the Liberal candidate 
was building on nothing, and yet won 
38.6 per cent of the votes. 

At the Dundee East by-eieclion one third 
of the electorate voted for the party that 
puts Scotland first, that stands for an 
indeiiendent separate Scotland dreeing its 
own weird. This is, I think, the significance 
of the Dundee East by-election. -Yours 
faithfully, 

Glasgow WiNiFRE n M. Ewinc ■ 

Vice-President, 
Scottish National Party 


Air travel 

Sir—M r C. L. Holmes (letters, February 
24th) bases his accusations against lata 
on completely false premises. 

The only “monstrous” thing about lata 
IS the size of the problem which it faces 
in trying to reconcile the commeraal views 
and marketing ambitions of over 100 world 
airlines and their governments into an 
agreed, rational pattern of fares and con¬ 
ditions of service which will permit world¬ 
wide marketing of the product, under the 
conditions delegated to them by the 
governments within the terms of their 
various bilateral agreements. 

lata docs not “dictate” anything to 
anybody, but simply provides the necessary 
forum in which the airlines can meet and 
negotiate the agreements which they 
require in order to obtain some coherent 
pattern of commercial operations, lata 
does not control: 

1 . The market, which is allocated by 
various governmenis to various airlines 
under the terms of the various bilateral 
air agreements 

2. The product, in that each airline, 
within the framework of its national 
governmental policy and agreements, has 
complete freedom to purchase and operate 
whatever capacity it considers desirable to 
meet its own marketing objectives. 

3. The price of tte product, which is 
negotiated and agreed by the airlines <m a 
worldwide basis on behalf of the govern¬ 
ments, and then submitted to the govern¬ 
ments for their approval or rejection. 

In .this context, therribre* the word 
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LETTERS 


THE BOOMROSTMA^ 


“cartel” has no meaning or application. 

Despite the weaknesses which Mr 
Holmes may see in the present system of 
government-airline negotiation, inter¬ 
national scheduled air transportation would 
nut function in the worldwide, integrated 
system of interchangeable tickets, inter 
lining, single currency payments, etc, which 
IS available today, without the ciM^rdinaiing 
efforts of lata or some other equivalent 
body. 'I'he go\emincnts have been unable 
to suggest any alternative approach, and 
continuation ol the present system is there¬ 
fore neecssarv in order to prevent chaos 
fur the industry and the public. Yours 
faithfully, R (iokixin Rudoilk 

International Air Transport Association 

OVwi’tu 

Sir I sec from Flight of February 18th 
that BOACI is investigating the possibility 
of London/Sydney one-stop |umbo services 
with below deck sleeping faciliiics for hrst- 
class passengers This would seem to be the 
sensible, economical, and civilised way to 
reduce travel-fatigue and minimise incon¬ 
venience to those on the ground 

Do we need Concorde any more^ ^ Yours 
faithfully, 

Londonf SW3 R D Mokkl ij. 

Harriers for China 

Sir- It IS very easy to lose ourselves in 
righteous attitudes, but the prospective sale 
to the Chinese of Harrier aircraft (February 
]7ih) requires deeper study than that 

Russia has two potentially belligerent 
fronts, the west with the Nato alliance, and 
the east with China. Few people would 
not expect Russia to venture into either 
direction if it felt sufTiciently secure in its 
action. For Britain to help China sustain a 
belligerent posture on Russia's eastern front 
by selling it war planes may be a sensible 
policy We should, however, be very sure 
that the quantity of armament sold would 
not be suflicicnt to create a threat to other 
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countries in south-east Asia (Britain would 
control this by spare-parts restrictions in 
the event of China's wayward belligerence) 
but sufficient to counter any Russian 
activity on their common border. 

Also, we should not ignore the economic 
advantages that a sale of this magnitude 
would give to Britain's aircraft industry. 
Britain has declined economically behind 
other European countries and the con¬ 
tinuance of the attitude behind your article 
IS not going to help Britain's businessmen 
i(> realise the markets which they strive 
so hard to create and which arc so neces¬ 
sary to Britain's future —Yours faithfully, 
/)enver, Colorado K fnnl i h D. W. J tsshTT 


Representative Wayne Hays 

Sir—I n an aniclc entitled “Aiding the 
enemy” (February 24ih), you correctly 
quote me as saying “Let the people who 
supplied North Vietnam with weapons help 
them now” but you identify me as a 
“nationalist Democrat” 

Perhaps 1 am being overly sensitive but 
I don’t think the term “nationalist” fits me, 
since I am co-sponsor of the Fulbnght- 
Hays Act, the educational cultural ex¬ 
change act I have supported foreign aid 
23 of the past 24 years and only voted 
against it one time because of some 
objectionable amendments, and I am one of 
the founders of the North Atlantic Assembly, 
a group of parliamentarians from the Nato 
nations. 

1 have always thought and believed that 
1 had an international outlook and I still 
do, but I believe aid to North Vietnam is a 
very exceptional situation and with the 
President cutting out housing for the 
elderly, federal aid for hospital institutions 
and similar programmes, aid to North 
Vietnam seems to me to be of very low 
pnority. —Yours faithfully. 

House of Representatives f Waynl L. Hays 

Washington, DC 


Offshore funds 

Sir We read with interest the article on 
offshore funds (February 24th). 

Perhaps it vould be more accurate to 
regard the currency “bonus” received by 
eastern fund managers as a just reward 
for having the perspicacity and courage to 
invest in the fastest-growing and hardest- 
working economies in the w'orld, rather 
than dismiss it as a further undeserved bit 
of good luck for a punter who has already 
backed the first five winners. 

I'o continue to ignore the true growth 
rates of the south-east Asian region in 
favour of economies whose growth rates 
are at best unspectacular and at worst 
uncenain savours more of sour grapes than 
a closely argued economic analysis. It is 
also sadly typical of a wide sector of the 
City which IS failing to play in Japan and 
the Far East the major role appropriate to 
Its pretensions as a financial centre.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. J. Boyd 
W. f. Moir 

Hongkong Huichison-GT Ltd. 


Trade war 

Sir—H ow long will it be before we wake 
up to the Japanese threat? To the importer, 
who, rightly, only considers how much hs 
has to pay in his own currency, Japanese 
industry will always be more competitive 
than that of the west while it is subsidised 
to its present extent, presumably by non- 
con tnbution to defence-sharing. 

Your statement (February 17th) that 
Japanese yards building smaller ships are 
“less competitive” is laughable. In a recent 
World Bank tender for tugs, the Japanese 
were awarded the contract at a price equal 
to 44 per cent of the average of all rhe 23 
intei national bids, or 40 per cent if the 
subsidised Japanese bids are excluded from 
the calculation. When I complained to 
the Japanese commercial attache here, 1 
was met with the usual bland smile and 
the siatcinciii that Japan docs not sub¬ 
sidise her exports. So how effecuve is the 
OECD agreement to abolish shipyard 
subsidies, and who is responsible for 
policing the agreement? Do they speak or 
read Japanese? 

At least as far as the Middle East is 
concerned, Japan’s dumping is directly 
related to her near total dependence on 
imported oil and, in the long run, a cheap 
way of assuring her energy supplies. 

Having been deliberately driven out of 
the market-place by Japan, the west will 
have little to offer the producing states 
for the oil it has to import. What negotiat¬ 
ing edge the west still has because of 
technology will be lost in a short time, then 
the argument will not be about a few 
percentage points of dirty revaluation or 
about selective tariffs. 

A trade war is necessary; the sooner the 
better.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. SbMMENl F 
Managing Director, 
Teheran Southern Ports Shipbuilding Co 


Post office 

Sir- In reply to Mr Mann (Letters, 
February 24th), 1 am sorry that some 
gremlin substituted “up to four letters” 
for “up to four figures”, which 1 of course 
intend^ in my letter (February 17th), and 
which would have been a correct descrip¬ 
tion of the German code, as Mr Mann's 
examples indicate. 1 spent the years 
1962-65 in 34 Goettingen and 773 Vill 
ingen, and concluded then that the post 
office was on the wrong track. 

'fhe important point is that a code ol 
the German type can always be looked up 
in the code book, which the post office one 
cannot. The fact that other countnes adopt 
a German-type code is hardly an argument 
for the unusually complicated post office 
system. I once tried, unsuccessfully, to 
obtain from the post office information on 
the percentage of letters correctly coded* 
which 1 suspect to be very low. Could Mr 
Mann perhaps supply this information? 

And how much will Mr Mann bet me 
that the present post code is not abandoned 
before 1980?—Yours faithfully^ 

Cardiff GRAHAM HAUJri'r 
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EUROBOND & 
SYNDICATION MANAGER 

We are the recently established and rapidly expanding U.K. merchant banking subsidiary of 
Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. We seek a highly qualified individual who will occupy a senior 
position and be directly responsible to the Managing Director for: 

# Directing our syndication effort with respect to fixed-rate Eurocurrency loans. 

# Establishing a Eurobond underwriting capability within our merchant bank. 

The candidate should be well versed in all phases of the Eurocurrency and Eurocapital fields, 
including origination and syndication, and have extensive contacts in this area. Salary will 
be generous and will reflect the individual's qualifications and experience. Please reply in 
confidence, enclosing a resume of career activities to: 

C. R. Sanders. Managing Director. 

WELLS FARGO LIMITED. 

80 London Wdl, 

London EC2M 5ND 


SENIOR 

EXECUTIVE 

After 20 years of successful 
general management in a large 
international chemical company 
of repute, a senior executive, 
aged 45, seeks a more chal¬ 
lenging and rewarding career. 
Merchant banking, brewing, or 
direction of a medium-sized 
company, preferably located 
London, are of interest. 

Prospectivo Chairman/Managing Dir- 
aatota plaasa writa to Box No. 2579. 


Pharmaceuticals 

OVERSEAS 

• THIS IS .1 c iTC'CT apfx^iiitiiu'iit 111 a ina|(>r Hiitish 
pliarniaci iitu.il company vnIiosc intcinariiiii.il 
opcraticnis have trebled ni sj/c m ilie last h\e uars 

a ini' task IS to in.iMimse sales, profits and return 
on investment in si\ ^iil^st.intial companies abr<Md 
and to seek out liirthet investniviit oppoitunities. 
Fxtensive travel is involved 

a PK 1 MP rev]inrements are a lecoid of Lomincrcial 
sLiCLCss 111 senior inaiia^emcMU in a relc'vaiit 
biisuiess, experience of' svoiking abroad or 
controlling overseas isperations. 

a REMUNiRATION IS Liiilikcly to bc Icss than 
and could bc more for especially apposite 
cxpenc'iK e. 

Write m complete confidence 
to Di. W. M. Dixon as adviser to the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

lO HALLAM STRFET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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LeHs go to the UlSA. 

Fly British Caledonian and give On new-styled707’s from See your travel agent for 

your regards to Broadway. London Airport Gatwick. further details. 

Any time from April 1st. We'll also have direct We're increasing ourweekly 

That'swhenwe launch our first Manchester—New York and totalof scheduledflightstowell 


ever sc/iedu/ed transatlantic services. Glasgow—New York flights over500—and our route network 

We’re flying non-stop to New from June 1 st. to 25 countries. 
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In a power cut, 
the one voice in the dark. 


Even in a power cut, the telephone service usually 
survives through its reliance on standby generating 
equipment. Equipment that keeps the exchanges humming 
while all around has failed. No-fail equipment. Equipment 
that Dale supply to telephone exchanges the world over 
Dale are specialists in generating set technology. 
No-fail technology. Instrumentation and controls that are 
one hundred per cent tested and reliable. Quality 
<'ngineering from start to finish. Dale sets are in action in 
over 110 countries, protecting hospitals, airports, shops, 
factories, offices. If power is crucial, so is Dale. 


Think of a sl.indby generating set as a once- 
and-for-all insurance policy And think of Dale as 
the best electricity msuicrs in the business. 


Dale Electric of Great Britain Ltd., Lleciricity Buildings, 
Filey, Yorks Telephone; Filey 4141. Telex: 5216J 

Scotland: S Stewart Street, Milngavie, Dunbartonshire. 
Telephone: 04195b 1914 or 4179 


JBL H I C When aH else fails, 

Iv wBE( it has to work 
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Barque Natbnab de Ffaris 
Tfie British subsidiary is 

British & French Bank Ltd 

9-13 King V\(^||iam Street Icmdon EC4P4HS 
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It's happened in London 


The terror bombing which Belfast has suffered for over 
three years finally came to London on Thursday. By 
late Thursday night two bombs had gttiic off in parked 
cars in central London, causing over I'jo casualties, and 
another two bombs had been found and defused. When 
the immediate shock and horror of the attack had worn 
off the widespread immediate reaction was one of 
<iiirprLse that the Provisional IRA had not .struck before 
this (the explosion at tlie Aldershot army mess was 
lauscd by the Oflicials’ wing). For there can be no doubt 
(hat elements of tfie Provisional IRA were responsible. 
Thursday was, of course, tlie day that Ulster was going 
to the polls lo vote in the plebiscite on the border issue. 
.\nd Northern Ireland was not without its murders and 
bombings to mark that occasion ; Bclfa.st had a series 
of explosions and Londonderry had five in half an hour. 
Whether all this was the IRA’s last as well as first fling 
at London will not be known fur some tmie yet. It 
would be wise, however, to expect that the IRA is not 
quite as done for as recently seemed likely ; but it would 
he wiser still for Londoners and British politicians to show 
the same calmness that people in Ulster have displayed 
over the years in face of even greater provocation. 

The first reaction of some MPs was, not surprisingly, 
to demand that the Government introduce stringent con¬ 
trols over the entry of Irish citizens into Britain. This 
has long been a demand of the Tory right wing, but 
Mr Robert Carr, the Home Secretary, was right to resist 
It again when he made a statement on the bombings to 
the House of Commons on Thursday afternoon. That 
is not the way to deal with the IRA, which is, after all, 
composed of only a very tiny minority of Irishmen. Nor 
is this the time to be thinkin g of emergency powers to out- 
jaw the IRA in Britain as it is in Ulster itself, although 
it may need to come to that if the attacks are repeated 
The first thing to discover is what the IRA hoped to 
achieve by the attacks on London. 

It seems that some warning of the impending explo* 
sions was given, although at the Old Bailey it was plainly 
too short to prevent a fearful number of injured. The 
attacks do not, therefore, appear to be simply terror for 


the sake of terror. Yet it does not follow that the IRA 
itself will have any completely clear idea of the attacks* 
objectives. They were obviously timed to coincide with 
the border plebiscite, but it must not be overlooked that 
it had been announced that Mr Cosgrave was to visit 
London on Thursday The bombs might therefore have 
been intended as much as a warning to the new Irish 
govemmciii as to British ministers. 

The IRA .should, however, be under no illusion that 
bombing attacks, even in the unlikely event that they can 
be repeated on the Ulster scale, could make any British 
Government abandon its responsibilities m Northern 
Ireland ; nor will it influence Mr Heath and Mr Whitelaw 
in drafting the white paper on the future constitutional 
arrangements in Ulster. And although repeated attacks 
might eventually encourage the British people to leave 
Ireland to the Irish to fight among themselves, that will 
not be the prevalent mood for a long time yet. Urban 
terrorism goes against the deepest British feelings 

The opportunity now 

It may well be, as some people in Dublin believe, 
that the IRA is deeply divided on both its tactics and 
objectives. It is clear, fur example, that Mr Cosgrave 
will co-operate with the British Government at least as 
closely as Mr Lynch did in his later period in office in 
helping to crush the Provisionals. So it is difficult to see 
how even those fanatical and often malignant young men 
and women—^and the membership of the IRA has become 
progressively younger as the security measures have lutten 
haid—can still believe they have the slightest hope of 
achieving their original aim of a united, marxist Ireland 
by any means now. But the fact that they may have lost 
all sense of political direction docs not, of course, nudn 
them any less dangerous, or any ea^ to reason with. 
What it docs give is an c^portunity for a joint initiative 
by Mr Heath and Mr Go^rave to detach the Catholic 
population from any further support for the tenwists: 
and that has always been the only way the terrorists could 
be finally defeated. 
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Perhaps it was no more than a desperate fling because 
their earlier tactics have been failing them. They certainly 
had a perfect day for it. The engine drivers’ strike had 
caused the authorities to lift most parking restrictions in 
the centre of I^ndon, and the public was being allowed 
to park cars in such vulnerable places as Horse Guards 
Parade and at the bottf)in of Downing Street. Fortunately 
.the security services in Belfast had got wind of the pending 
attack .'inci had given London warning overnight It was 
the result of that alert that members of the Special Patrol 
Group disiovered the first car bomb, containing 1751b 
of gc*lignit<\ outside Scotland Yard itself. The Ix^mb was 
del used it would have caused widespread damage—and 
was found to b«‘ timed to explode at around 3 o’clock 
in the afterncKm The Metropolitan Police then warned 
the public that further bombs were almost certain to have 
been placed at other points in central London, and so it 
pioved. 

A sufficient warning appears to have been giveji that 
a bomb would explode close to the army recruiting office 
at Great Srollancl Yard, off Whitehall, and as a result 


casualties were fairly light when it did go off. But the Old 
Bailey was still being cleared when its bomb exploded. 
The casualties were heavy, and there was at least one 
death. The police cannot he blamed, and they success* 
fully defused a bomb in Dean Stanley Street, close to the 
Latour and Tory parties’ headquarters. 

Perhaps now that it has happened in London it will 
become more generally appreciated just how vulnerable 
modem urban societies, including our own, are to force 
or to blackmail. And that force does not need to be 
a bomb in a parked car ; it can just as easily be exerted 
i)y a small group of workers manning an essential service. 
That, too, is violence of a kind, and those who embark 
upon it should bear one very significant fact in mind . 
when the first bomb was discovered on Thursday morning 
there were many who wondered whether it had not been 
planted by some group of homegrown anarchists, deter¬ 
mined to aid the union militants in their political fight, 
w'aging war by indastrial means, against the Government 
It is something that ail those who advocate any kind 
of force to get their political ends should ponder 



A misfit budget? 

Britain's growth may be slower, and its overseas deficit bigger, than 
Mr Barber assumes. If they are, he should cut, not raise, taxes this autumn 


Mr Barber rose amid a fog of uncertainty about the 
prospects for Brit.un'.s economy and society, and decided 
to stand still in it. His judgment is that his very neutral 
budget should keep Britain still on a path of over 5 per 
cent annual economic growth. There are several reasons 
for fearing that this judgment may be a misfit (sec page 
73). Perhaps the main one is that he is madcing 
a siiiprisingly optiniLstic assumptirin about how little of 
Britain’s rising demand will le.ik away abroad. The 
Ticasury's cential forecast is that the annual rate of rise 
ill Britain’s real gro.ss domestic product will spontaneously 
Increase from 45 per cent in the piust 18 months to 
5 2 per tent in the 18 months to the first half of 
i()74, but that lot some reason the annual rate of rise in 
imports will spontaneously diop from 10 6 to 7.1 per cent, 
and that of exports increase from 3.9 to 6 9 per cent. 
If so, most of the more than £i billion a year which 
The Economist has been assuming would be Britain’s 
annual rale of current balance of payments deficit in 
the first half of 1974 would keep surging in as extra 
demand upon British industry instead. Mr Barber seems 
to be assuming only a pleasantly small current balance 
of payments deficit bv then 

The believers in a spontaneous decombustion of British 
imports, accompanied by a happy buoyancy of British 
exports, may be right It i.s silly for an outside com¬ 
mentator to castigate a budget bv crying crabbily “ my 
gloomy guesses look better than your cheery ones,” The 
really important point concerns the contingency plan 
at the ready If, by the autumn, nio.st of the £i billion 


a year looks like going abroad, and some of the othci 
rather suspext estimates of rising demand discussed on 
page 73 look like faltering—so that Britain faces the 
prospect of only something like 3I (instead of 5) per 
cent annual growth but also a much worse current 
balance of payments than Mr Barber is at present 
expiecting—what would the Government do then ? 

Would the authorities look at the £i billion a yeai 
lost off domestic growth and decide to counter it by 
cutting the rale of Vat—or indeed by suggesting to the 
trade unions that they could prepare for discussion any 
tax-cutting or social-service-increasing or any other non¬ 
cost-inflating way they liked of adding £i billion to the 
annual rate of home demand, as part of a bargain foi 
securing their co-operation in stage three ? That sort of 
contingent .**tratcgy for next autumn’s mini-budget would 
make sense of the non-strategy for this spring’s non-budget 

Or would the Government in those circumstances look 
at the horrible emerging balance of payments deficit and 
decide that it must counter this by cutting the growtli 
rate even below 3^ per cent? Might the Government 
return, in short, to all the old ways of stop-go? 

The old spectres 

Unless a firm contingent decision is made now, there are so 
many twists of fate that could soon cause policy to turn 
in this dreary and familiar wrong direction. The Chan¬ 
cellor has been strongly criticised for not raising taxes even 
this time by some rather conservative commentators. 
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when the balance of payments now worsens they may say 
that this proves their case, because nobody will remember 
by then that the consequent drain of demand out of 
Britain will actually disprove their present version of it 
Many of the advisers at the Treasury are haunted by 
the ghost of a'bad balance of payments, even in a period 
of temporary restocking, from the days before their 
trendier colleagues began to believe in floating exchange 
rates. The danger could be awkwardly intensified if the 
Chancellor is bullied into a temporary and partial refixing 
of sterling’s exchange rate at the muddled talks on inter¬ 
national money at Brussels and Paris this weekend (see 
the following article). By the autumn, Mr Barber himself 
may not even be Chancellor ; he will by then have had 
three years in the job, and there are some signs that 
more voices of caution than of daring are already 
mobilising to whisper into any new Cihancellor’s car. 

Britain’s overwhelming social and ecxinomic need for 
1973-74 is to enforce incomes policy without too much 
confrontation. In order to try to buy an incomes policy 
the Government has already taken one big risk by 
in.stalling what is likely to be an expensive piece of 
economic nonsense: the price controls in the green paper 
are far too fussily tight, and will probably cause monstrous 
distortions. This is a risk on the side of restriction, because 
the price code Is likely to reduce investment and real 
output. The Economist would have preferred to take a 
(ountervailing risk on the expansionist side by reducing 
\^at to 5 instead of lo per cent, costing £8ooin a year. 

This Ls now water that has passed under the bridge 
for this spring, although we should probably prepare for 
an autumn regatta. There Is a danger that the opportunity 
lor making a psychological impact for incrmies pfdicy has 
been lost. Although the immediate impact of the budget 
on your average hospital worker or engine driver will 
liavc all the force of a wet sponge, the delayed impact 
may be adverse for incomes restraint. Between now and 
■'tage three the rises in prices both actually and sup¬ 
posedly caused by Vat could become the sort of dimly- 
U'lognised issue which turns part of the soggy centre of 
IJublic opinion rather sharply against the (kivemmcnt, 
.ind in favour of making what are thought “ fair 
''Ctilemcnts ” with trade unions on strike. 

Thick end of the wedge 

Apart from the balance of payments, the best argument 
of those opposed to further tax reliefs sprang from the 
monstrous public sector borrowing requirement, which 
Mr Barber expects to be £4.4 billion for 1973-74 
[although it is fair to recall that in 1972-73 the require¬ 
ment has turned out to be £50om less than he at first 
expected). When a borrowing requirement of that size 
1'^ allow^ to be financed only by issuing fixed interest 
''rdiritics or by printing more money, it is natural that 
both interest rates will go up and too much money will 
be printed ; both these effects may have dire consequences 
for Mr Barber’s control of the economy. As has been 
*^0 often urged in these columns, the obvious remedy is 
'0 start instead to do some of the Government’s borrowing 
securities whose interest and dividend i^yments arc 
fixed, but would go up with national income. The 


failure to float such a national income equity is one of 
the most disappointing, because unnecessary, features of 
the budget. There has been a bchind-the-scencs debate 
on the possibility of introducing some such instrument ; 
there seems to have been agreement that it could at last 
help to restore control over money supply ; the only 
real argument put forward against it has been that it 
would be the “thin end of a wedge” ; so Mr Barber 
hiLs been told to fall back on his two ingeniously gimmicky 
new gilt-edged stocks (see page 92) which precisely 
represent the strange carpentering policy of trying U) 
drive in the thick end of a wedge in.stead. Interest rates 
have risen sharplv in consequence. 

Where to prepare to cut 

In one peculiar sense, howevei, the huge public sector 
deficit now presents a inajoi opportunity for the future. 
After some months of 5 per cent annual growth and 
Jailing unemployment, the country is eventually going lo 
run into labour bottlenecks and other aspcx:ts of over¬ 
heating. The extreme rcstrictionists think that this will 
happen this year, those who argue that the present figures 
of registered unemployed (still 4 per cent for men) 
grossly undcixstress the fall of over im in total employment 
since 19B6 do not think it is likely until some while after 
that ; hut everybody agrees that the strain will come 
some lime So there we will be again confronting the 
great unlearned lesson of postwar BritLsli macroeconomics: 
namely, that the worst way of meeting any such strain 
is by using the traditional weapons of stop-go to clobber 
marginal denumd (becau.se that necessarily hits hardest 
at the growth industries which should be the next to 
expand as the country next grows richer), and that the 
best way is iii-sl to take steps that will discriminately shake 
labour out of the least productive and least profitable or 
most loss-making places. Always in any upturn prepare 
to introduce more competition before you are forced to 
introduce more demand disinflation. 

As we approach the bottlenecks this time, the Govern¬ 
ment of the day could have a huge advantage, provided 
it began to prepare from this moiiient on to mobilise to 
u.se it. During the rcce.ssion, the Government has followed 
the policy of desperately keeping up employment in all 
the great loss-making nationalised industnes luid subsidised 
private industries, which is a main reason why the public 
borrowing requirement has soared out of hand. The 
principal object of the medium-term review of public 
expenditure which the Ghanccllor say.s Is in progress 
should be to set down now very specific target figures 
for large redundancies of labour during 1974-77 in sled, 
coalmining, electricity, gas, the railways, the post office, 
shipbuilding, subsidised high technology boondoggles, 
subsidised low technology bcxmdogglcs, the London-based 
section of the civil service (much of which could be re¬ 
placed by computer complexes in less expensive parts of 
Britain), and all other government-assisted lame 
ducks. The Government cannot say it is plan¬ 
ning this because it is afraid of infuriating the 
relevant trade unions; so there is a great danger 
that It is not planning it, and that we will eventudly 
return to the old form of stop-go. If so, this Ls the second 
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i)ig sin of omission in Mr Barber’s budget policy. 

The less serious sin of commission in the budget was 
that the Chancellor c:h(iS(' to expend the small reliefs 
that he felt he eould affoicl in taxes on constimption— 
£]iom in i*j7;i-74 and .Ci67m in a full year—wholly 
on a political sweetener. on yielding to the well-organised 
pressure groups who asked him to zero-rate for Vat both 
childrt'n’s clothes (although about a quarter of this £55m 
a year will piohahly still be a tax dodge on clothes really 
worn by adults; and sweets, ice cream, soft drinks and 
potat(j crisps f which perhaps has the virtue that adults 
who gu/zlc them will become too fat to squeeze into 
“ childn'n’s clothes”). If the Chancellor had wanted to 
help ihildicii It would have been seemlier to give the 
£ih7m a year to clawbacked family allowances which 
aid the poorest, instead of giving it discriminately to those 
kids who are rich or spoilt enough to rush off and buy 
the most iced lollies and paity frocks. If he had 


wanted to use the £i67m to curb the cost of living 
generally, it would have been enough to reduce Vat to 

9 instead of lo per cent. But perhaps Mr Barber is to 
be excused for thus courting political popularity among 
those who are convinced that most Briti^ businessmen 
and traders are too innumerate to divide by anything but 

10 ; and the fact that removing a lo per cent tax on 
the kids’ stuff costs £i67m in a year ^ows that these 
things are a fair old part of the petty rash spending by 
working class mums every day. 

At a time when he was subjected to much conflicting 
advice, Mr Barber has introduced a neutral spring non- 
budget of great responsibility and probably even greater 
irrelevance. All who believe that Britain should have 
learned some exonomic lessons from two decades of quite 
unnecessary relative impoverishment should now prepare 
their powder, dig their trenches, store their ammunition, 
prime their guns, for the probable autumn campaign. 



Another month of Sundays 

A well-briefed Mr Barber is meeting other finance ministers this weekend 
to discuss another currency settlement that will not work—until the 
world at last moves to generally floating exchange rates 


The centrepieces of the comedies of Mr Robertson Hare 
used to be the frequent reappearance of impressive and 
dignified gentlemen who had again become bereft of their 
ti misers, and who gave hilariously naive explanations of 
v'hy they had fallen into their familiar predicament this 
time. Since Mr Hare’s retirement, this cultural gap has 
been filled by meetings of world finance ministers during 
so-called currency crises. After the last crisis but one, 
three weeks ago, in an article called “ Here’s to the next 
wave,” The Economist said there was no chance tliat a 
lasting solution had been found in that week's 

haphazard lo per cent devaluation of the dollar, 
maintained fixing for another brief period of the German 
mark, sensihlc dirty new floating only of the Japanese 
yen and the Italian lira, and the dutiful gyrations of 
other currencies' nominal panties 
Optimistically, w^c expressed the hope that in the next, 
early and inevitable ” crisis ” the penny of commonsensc 
might diop more quickly. But last Sunday there we were 
again with Europe’s hnance ministers hurriedly and 
unnecess.'irily meeting at Brussels in order fortunately to 
disagree about another “reform” scheme which quite 
ohviouslv would not w'ork, and to arrange to meet again 
this weekend lu devise another sclieme which (unless and 
f.ntil tlu \SHtld at last moves to the eventually inevitable 
solution 111 •jeiiei.ilh floating lates) w'ill not work 
cither. 

The essence* of a good comedy is that the audience 
should be kept half-leaiful that the variou.s predicaments 
might have unpleasant icsuUs, while knowing that they 
really will not be allowed to A good comedy turns into 
a sick comedy when these unpleasant results do occur 
afte^ all. So far the finance ministers’ follies have been 
aUowed to have unpleasant results only for west 


Germany: because Herren Brsuidt and Schmidt have 
strangely decided that German business would prefer 
disinflationary pressure to be exerted through a squeeze- 
the-rich budget in order to pretend to avoid the wiser 
alternative disinflationary policy of an upvaluation ol 
the mark which they are soon going to have to resort 
to as well anyway. Other countries have not so far had 
their growth interrupted by these “ crises ”—indeed, since 
the first floating of the dollar in August, 1971, gross 
world product has probably had its fastest almlute rise 
in human history—but everybody keeps on being 
frightened that this might happen (witness the fortunately 
false fear that Mr Barber’s budget on Tuesday might be 
made tougher by the “ currency crisis ”). 

Happy truths and sad delusions 

These fears will persist so long as it is considered polite 
to disguise from finance ministers the three simple truths 
underlying the present mild international money mess. 
These arc that (a) the world is really on a floating 
exchange rate system although most finance ministers like 
to delude themselves that it is on a fixed rate one ; (b) 
“ crises ” are the names given to the occasions when this 
reality overwhelms this delusion ; (c) the danger to 
ordinary people docs not arise from these “ crises,” but 
only and solely from the meetings at which finance 
ministers try to settle them, by means that could even¬ 
tually distort world trade and investment. 

Since the world’s finance ministers are meeting from 
this Thursday through Sunday, in another of these 
dangerous rounds of conferences of the purblind, this is 
a time for nervousness—^and for repeating the simple 
verities again: 

(1) Finance ministers at these meetings do not fix the 
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value of any cuirency, but only the price that the central 
banks will pay for it. When the vitlue of any currency 
(which is ^tennined solely by what the market will 
unconstrainedly pay for it) falls below that central bank 
price, there is naturally a run out of this currency into 
whichever other currency looks strongest. Finance 
ministers' then meet to try to defend indefensible central 
bank prices by pushing water back uphill with two 
brooms. 

(2) Their first weapons for pushing water are controls 
designed to prevent investible funds from moving into 
strong economies and currencies. If there was any danger 
that these controls might work—^ic, if investible funds 
were allowed to move only into the weakest and least 
profitable places—^they would naturally cause a massive 
international financial crisis, with lots of big banks going 
bust ; luckily, they don’t work. 

Look lent horses in the mouth 

(3) Their second and more dangerously effective delay¬ 
ing weapons, much used during the Wilson government’s 
“ defence of sterling ” in 1964-67, are the “ pooling of 
reserves ” or “ short-term central bank swaps.” The idea 
is that if private speculators dump weak sterling into the 
Bundesbank in order to buy strong marks, then the 
Bundesbank should buy sterling treasury bills with this 
dumped sterling so that nobody’s net reserves change, 
'i'his is a method of deplorably delaying a currency 
devaluation which the market has signalled to be both 
desirable and eventually inevitable, but ensuring that 
the unfortunate country with the about-to-be-devalued 
currency expensively borrows a hell of a lot of money 
lirst. Last Sunday Mr Barber said that Britain would 
return to a fixed European exchange rate for sterling 
only if it was agreed that a country with an about-to-be- 
(ievalued currency was not lent, but effectively given, a 
limitless amount of money first; support for a weak 
currency within a joint European Boat would have to 
he “ without limits of amount, without conditions, and 
without obligations to repay or guarantee.” The big 
danger for this wccKcnd is that .some variant of this pro- 
Frusal might be accepted, because it then could indeed 
delay changes in exchange rates which the markets have 
shown to be desirable (probably with the donor 
countries in 1973-74 telling Britain to close its balance 
'<r payments deficit by a tighter squeeze than Tuesday’s 
Iniclgct). Luckily, Mr Barber’s “ yes, on impossible con¬ 
ditions ” last week will pinbably pro\e to be a gcxid 
diplomat’s way of saying ” no.” 

(4) The alignment at these ministers’ meetings is always 
cither that existing fixed exchange rates are realistic or 
that bargained rates can be made so. There is no pos- 
Mbility of this being true. Even if political bargaining by 
''ome strange chance reached the most realistic pattern 
'’f exchange rates for any particular moment, that pattern 
uiust be unrealistic for the next succeeding moment: 
because different countries suffer from different degi^ 
ol trade union bargaining power, face different election 
timetables involving different political risks, have different 
ciasticitieB of both supply and demand for both exports 


and imports at different stages of differently timed trade 
cycles, and a long list of other variations which make 
it impossible that all currencies should always match in 
exact parity of international esteem. Since the arrival 
of multinational corporations and Arab oil funds and 
modem telecommunications and the existence of $100 bil¬ 
lion of gross deposits in the Eurocurrency banks alone, 
any such alterations in financial esteem must lead to huge 
sums being moved across the exchanges so long as coun¬ 
tries are foolisli enough to pretend to maintain fixed rates 
(ic, arc saymg that they will go on offering speculators a 
one-way option). If rates are allowed to float, so that 
the finit movement of funds pushes down a rate to a level 
where some people are not entirely certain that the next 
move in the rate might not be up, then the movement 
of funds (and the total move in exchange rates) will 
always be much smaller. 

Mistakes in high German 

(5) The Germans’ argument last Sunday—unhappily on 
the agenda agam for this weekend—^was that European 
currencies should float together against the dollar, but 
mainUun fixed exchange parities between themselves. The 
Germans are apparently persuaded (a) that if European 
currencies are thus banded together fewer speculators 
will dash inconveniently into marks because they would 
then in some sense be dashing into weak sterling too 
(actually, unless they have mysteriously repealed 
Gresham’s law, there will be a greater incentive than 
c\'er within a joint European band to seize on and hoard 
tlie strongest currency while passing the weakest quickly 
ftom hand to hand); (b) that this banding together of 
European currencies would be a step towards European 
unity (although, for the brief period while it remained 
in effect, it must have the opposite effect because it could 
only be buttressed by attempts at greater controb on 
money movements between members); and (c) that a 
partial fixing of exchange rates would in some way 
involve less strain than a wholehearted fixing of them 
(which is only true so long as all the currencies within 
the fixed band arc inclined to move m the same diiection 
against an outsider like the dollar, because as soon as some 
want to strengthen against it while others want to weaken 
against it the strain would become impossibly greater 
instead). Any attempt to maintain fixed exchange rales 
today b like an order to walk upon the water ; pro¬ 
ponents of a joint float .somehow tfiink that it will be 
safer if some of us join hands while doing so. 

What are the political forces that are obliging the 
world’s finance ministers to spend thb weekend discussing, 
and maybe even pretending temporarily to enact, thb 
awful nonsense ? The reason for thb month’s erbb b 
that the Germans did not float like the Swiss in last 
month’s crbis (which everybody knew that the}' should 
have done), and now we are ^ supposed to gather to 
bite off our noses to save the Brandt government’s face. 
The relapse of nice Herr Brandt into siUy Willi on thb 
one subject, so closely mirroring the Wilson government’s 
befuddlement in 1964-67, suggests again that the most 
inexcusably conservative policies on exchange rates tend 
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to come from European sr)cial democrat administrations 
wh<» feel cowed by Io<*al .sciphisticated commercial 
bankers whose* own life would be made easier by fixed 
exchange rates as by any other cartel 

In America the Federal Reserve may still dream of 
1964-67 when its short-term swaps kept the dollar out 
of tJie front line b\ [rutting Britain in it, and hope to 
rpvivc them , tins could help the international decision 
to go the wrong way (ie, against general floating; this 
weekend if Piesulent Nixon sides with the Fed rather 
than the [iro-floaters at the American I'reasury. France 
and Japan art in a sense the opposite of Germany. They 
have ectinoniically sophisticated civil servants and very 
unsti[i}iisticatefl banking systems which are effectively 
nnfler governii)(*nt ctrntrol ; they therefore have some 
interesi in the sorts of fixed exchange rales and controls 
which f/blige everybody to try to push water uphill, 
hcraijse they gam by being tlie only countries wliich ran 
pusli It uphill for a while The bureaucrats at the F.FCi 
commission also like systems which depc'nd on intricate 
and 4 invvt)rk.ihle controls, betaust' they hope to regain 
imjMutanre by being asked to run some of them 

The most sensible policies weic sponsored last Sunday 
l)y the British, Dutch and Italians Mr Barbel's conditions 
for bringing sterling into a European blind even with 
unlimited support w’cre that Britain should choose a 


central rate that would be fixed but adjustable ” (which 
is like saying that one’s umbrella must be wet but dry, 
thus suggesting that he is nobody’s Charlie). The Dutch 
talked of the possibility of a joint float between the 
Benelux countries and Germany, but with Britain and 
Italy continuing their independent floats and France still 
sticking to its two-tier system. The Italians suggested a 
three-stage adoption of the collective float : (a) inde¬ 
pendent floating by everybody ; then (b) pooling of 
reserves , tlien (c) a joint float with narrow margins of the 
German sort. The first of these, stages would prove so 
successful that nobody would really want to progress 
beyond it. 

In practice, any decision or non-decision on Sunday is 
most likely to lead eventually to the same result. If there 
is any attempt to restore fixed cxdiange rates or to 
introduce a joint float, there will be a breakdown and 
iinother “currency ensis,” preferably sooner rather than 
later ; the world will then probably at last move to 
generally and openly floating exchange rates for all big 
inclusiiial countries at the next stage. If there is, happily, 
a disagreement on Sunday, the Germans will presum¬ 
ably havi: to float. Most eountiies with rates liable to 
nunc will then be 01 go on openly floating exchange 
rales and will .stay ihcre while saying they do not mean 
to , it IS for this that we should hope 



Coming out 

The TUC has called a one-day general strike. But the country's political 
and industrial problems are not Mr Heath's alone 


Whatever the economic c onsc(|Ucnces of the budget may 
eventually piove tt) be, ils imniediale political effect will 
almost certainly be muiTal. There is nothing much in 
il to enctHuage defecting Tot> voters, but neither is there 
even an appearance of apiieascmenl tow'ards those trade 
union leaders wiio are dcterniiiied, fir forced, to take 
industrial action against the '^lagc two policies. That is 
not, pel haps, very .surprising, for alter Monday's special 
meeiing of the I’l.idrs l iuon Clongress fsee page 25) 
tlieic ran be few sensible people still l«*fl who believe any 
such appraserncnl is possible, anywav Nevertheless, il 
would be wise, as well as encouraging, to assume that 
the fiolitical intentions of the budget (and it w^ould be 
naive to bein'w' that budgets do not have political inlcn- 
lions'i were to demonstrate that Mr Heath has not lost 
his nerve in the face of last wreck’s disagreeable by-election 
results or this week's threat of a one-day general strike. 

The budget cllectively swamped, for a day, the TUC’s 
decision on Monday to hold a onc-day political general 
strike as soon as possible. But budgets fade away remark¬ 
ably quickly in the public mind This one was presented 
to a public already more inicicsled and angered by 
.strikes of gasmen, train driveis and hospital workers— 
even before car Iximbs l)lew it right out of the head¬ 
lines. And it could not really bo argued that the public 
in^tfe'dangcr of getting its priorities wiong, for the threat 


to the ciedibility of the country's political institutions is 
now at least as great as the impact that Mr Barber’s 
budget judgment and the resolution of the currency 
crisis will have on the economy. That all three problems 
mesh togethc*^ Ls undeniable ; il will -not, however, 
necessarily be seen that way by a majority of the 
elccUiratc. 

Should the strike be opposed ? 

The call for a one-day general strike is itself worrying 
enough, and presents not only the Government but both 
the other political parties with a very difficult dilemma. 
It is obvious that the unions themselves are divided ; 
indeed, it is impossible to talk about the mood of the 
unions” in any meaningful seilse. It would seem ven 
likely that although the big unions, led by Mr Jones 
and Mr Scanlon, can always force a militant decision 
on the TUC when it delib^ates in public, it is by no 
means certain that the more moderate unions—or even 
groups of workers within unions—will follow' that lead 
when left to their own decisions. That is a powerful 
argument for the Government and other moderate 
politicians to campaign against the strikes. On the other 
hand, an appeal for solidarity from TUC headquarters 
is still extremely potent, and there are union 
leaders who would support it merely to ' seem 
to be in control of their organisations. So there must 
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A light to guide pollution hunters 

This is a hollow cathode light source in an atomic absorption 
spectrophotometer. Made by Pye Unicam, these highly sensitive 
instruments can detect and measure the smallest trace of dangerous 
pollutants like lead and mercury. Pye companies have developed full}' 
automated systems for pollution monitoring and materials analysis 
iJ^Pye brings to every system project an overall capability that is 
unique - in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 
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be a real temptation for the Govenunent to accept the 
one^y strike as just another extra day’s national holiday, 
and leave the unions to go on fighting between themselves 
over which is irresponsible and which betrayed TUC 
unity. 

To ad(^ such an attitude would undoubtedly relieve 
the Government of the risk of being visibly defeated 
if it urged trade unionists to ignore the strike 
call. The moderates in the Labour party and the unions, 
who are gravely embarrassed by the strike deciaon, would 
be glad if the whole affair could be treated as just a 
jolly lark. Unfortunately, it is not quite as easy as that. 
There is at least as great a risk that the more successful 
the one^y strike is, for whatever reason, the more it 
will encourage the militants to step up their demands for 
industrial action until Mr Heath and his Govenunent are 
brought down—^which will not hiqrpen—or he is forced 
into a bitter general dection, which is rather meue likely. 
Anyone who thinks that danger is not very real was 
nowhere near the Central Hall, Westminster, chi Monday. 

But the one-day general strike is sdll a lesser problem 
compared with those posed by extorded irulustrial actions 
such as the gasworkers and engine drivers have 
embarked upon. Mr Heath simply cannot afford to allow 
any strike against his stage two poUdes to succeed, but 
some of the unions involved in the present strikes 
refuse to accept, wilfully or otherwise that stark fact of 
political and economic life. It seems almost inevitable, 
therefore, that those unions will intensify their industrial 
action bdore they admit defeat. In the past there has 
always been the comforting belief to fall back on that 
the worst (or the best) never happois in British politics 
or to the British economy. That may well still be true, 
but it is a rather more open question today. 

For there is a new and disturbing equation in British 
politics. Fw the first time (even including the 1926 
general drike), the union leadm representing a majority 
of votes in the TUC—although not necessarily even a 
majority of their own members—believe that the Govern¬ 
ment can, and diould, be brought down by industrial 
pressure, that a Labour government could then be elected 
in its place and that that government would be their 
supine captive. To all outside the myopic band of leading 


brothers and their cheerleaders on the Labour left, the 
whole proposition is rot. But it is a rot which has been 
allowed to run deep, and for one very deplorable reason: 
the moderate majrxity of the parliamentary Labour party 
has simply not found the guts to tell them bow wnmg 
they are. 

Of course, Mr Wilscxi can point to various sotto voce 
remarks regretting the strikes, deploring any defiance 
of the law and indicating how it was his idea to surrender 
to the unions in the first place. But it was not the 
capitalist media, which Mr Wilson increasingly attacks, 
which told the TUC on Monday that it was doubtful 
whether a future Labour government could manage with¬ 
out a statutory incomes policy ; it was Mr Frank Chappie, 
the leader of the electricians’ union and a former member 
of the Labour party’s national executive. And it was a 
present member of that executive, Mr Joe Gormley, who 
claimed on BBC television that same night that the 
unions can decide the type of government which runs 
this country, and conttiv^ to leave no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that he thought they should. 

Labour cannot stand aside 

With very few exceptions, notably that of Mr Reg 
Prentice, Labour’s moderate majority is reluctant to 
speak out against the policy that the TUC is being 
dragooned into adopting. Yet if that policy b to be 
intdligently reversed before it b too late they must speak 
out. Mr Heath and hb colleagues might possibly achieve 
such a reverse on their own, but the political risks involved 
are also shared by the Labour party. The Labour 
moderates have been a forlorn group since the general 
election even though they are still a majority in the 
parliamentary party. They need to regain not only their 
political nerve but their political nous as well. For while 
there b little chance that the union militants will be 
totally successful—^which would effectively smash both 
parties—^if the politicians leave those militants to force a 
general election before they are stopped it will be the 
Labour party alone which b crushed. But perhaps it will 
be only then that the men nearest the throne in the Labour 
party will recognise that such a party would not even 
be worth leading. 



The stalemated revolution 


It looks as if either the army will break the deadlock in President 
Allende's Chile-or the far left will 


President Allende did better than he must have been 
fearing a couple of weeks ago, but Sunday’s election in 
Chile underlined the baric fact about hb government: 
a clear majority of Chileans are opposed to it. The offidal 
figures gave the opposition Democratic Confederation 
54.7 per cent of the total vote, compared with 43.39 per 
cent for Dr Allende’s Popular Unity coalition. Indeed, 
when the scrutineers have done their rechecking it may 


turn out that Dr Allende b even less popular than those 
figures suggest. There have been accusations of fraud, 
and several bags of stolen ballot papers have already been 
found. The process of cross-checldng makes it unlikely 
that systematic fraud could have accounted fur more 
than 1 per cent of the government’.** vote, but if ii 
happened on anything like that scale the facts will 
soon be known. 
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I'Vom April, three 
spcieidus, eomfortable 717*s 
take oft every Tuesday, 

T hursday and Saturday on the 
ftolar route to Japan 

No ordinary 7 J7’s these * 
they'll be JAL Clardcn Jets, 
ofiennij you a truly unique Hvinq 
experience Partly because they’ll b 
the only 747’a flying the Polar route out of 
London but mainly because a flight in a Ciardcn 
Jet IS an introduction to the age-old Japanese art of 
serenity. Once on board, you'll find yourself in one 
ol four beautiful gardens- - Wisteria, Maple, Pine, 
‘>1 Wild Orange - all artistic expressions of 
tranquility created from an elegant blending of 



colour and design 

You’ll lind this h.iiinony all 
around you from s,ike cups to 
swi/zle sticks Put most of 
all you’ll lind it inoui kimono-c:lad 
hostc'sses, whose gt'ntle hospitality 
is the lieiitageol a thousand \earsof 
leiereiue to guests With them, in 
fact, you'll find it hard to keep in mind 
that you’re flying in the biggest, most 
advanced airliner ever made Pmjov ing the 
harmonious marriage of tradition and 
technology that Japan Air Lines alone can 
offer on the only 747's oii the Polar route 
from London 
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Hie om>QBitum had argued that this election was a 
plebiscite: a chance for Chileans to pass judgment on 
a government that has allowed inflation to rise to its 
cuirait rate of 259 per cent a year, turned Santiago 
into a dismal city Of queues and empty shops, and 
subjected a substantial part of the population to political 
int^erence with their daily lives through the communist- 
run committees that distribute food. The opposition got 
its majority, but for the moment at least it is an impotent 
majority. It did not win the two-thirds of the senate 
that would have enabled it to impeach the president 
and initiate its own legislation. Its majorities in both 
houses are a bit smaller than they were before. This is 
not enough to provide an additimial inducement to the 
three military ministers in Dr Allende’s cabinet to press 
fm basic changes in his programme or hand in their 
resignations, although they may yet decide to do both 
those things. Nor is there sufficient enthusiasm just yet 
to recreate the atmosphere in which Dr Allende’s critics 
in the unimis and the professional organisations might 
return to the tactics of October and call for a “ national 
strike ” to make him adopt a raticmal economic policy. 

It was only a pyrriiic victory 

What happened on March 4th was a pyrrhic victory 
for the ^ilean oppositicHi, and Dr Allende is entitled 
to congratulate hiinself on the amount of support his 
coalition mustered. It means that the maixist parties 
have been able to hold on to their constituencies in 
working-class areas. It also means that the effects of the 
ecmiomic crisis have not yet bitten deep enough to bring 
about the radical political changes that are normally 
associated with a Weimar Republic rate of inflation. It 
is summer in Chile, after all, and standing in queues 
for oil or bread v not as bad as it will be next winter. 
There is plenty of paper money in people’s pockets, and 
although it is worth less every time they look at it, it still 
gives the illusion of affluence; and the credits Dr Allende 
got from the Ruasians at the end of last year have enabled 
Chile to pay its import bills until next month. But the 
country is living cm borrowed time. 

What happens next will partly depend on the state 
of play within the two major political alliances. There 
is a possibility that Dr Allende’s coalition will break up 
if he fails to satisfy the demands of the men on the far 
left. His own Socialist party is in a state of open mutiny 
against what the extremists have taken to calling the 
“ centrist ” line of the Communists and the military 
ministers. The left-wing Socialists and the two radical 
Christian parties in the government have bitterly attacked 
the return of some confiscated businesBes to their owners, 
and are prenng for a mass mobilisation to complete the 
twolution. The Communists, like most Communists with 
an ear tuned to Russia these days, do not go in for this 
kmd of talk at all. Thdr leaden are intelligent c^iportunists 
wlm have been thinking serioudy about a new kind of 
alliance that would include the moderate half of the 
Socialist party, one or two more military ministen, and 
a few inmpendent technocrats. That kind of arrangement 
win the tderance, if niot the particifiation, of the 
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Christian Demo cr ats. It might also have more success 
in getting aid from abroad. But it is by no means certain 
that the soldien would be prepared to go along with it 
for very long. 

The soldien will have their say 

Hie armed forces continue to be the decisive arbiter of 
Chilean politics. They joined the government in November 
insisting that they would remain politically neutral. But 
as they have been sucked deeper and deeper into the 
daily business of administration, that position has become 
hard to sustain. And the intentions of General Carlos 
Prats, the army commander and minister of the interior, 
are still unclear. He is a highly intelligent and ambitious 
officer who has also become a skilled politica' operator. 
Neither General Prats nor the armed forces as a whole 
are the automatic allies of any political grouping. 

The senior officei.s of the services do not like the 
economic situation, or the activities of the left-wing 
extremists. They are concerned that the armed forces 
should not appear to be underwriting a government that 
represents only a minority of the country. After the 
incidents at the Agenaas Graham (see page 32) it is 
likely that the services will imdst that Dr Allende should 
clear out some of the would-be guerrillas who have taken 
over state jobs. If he refuses, that may be a signal for 
the armed forces to withdraw from the government. If 
he complies. Popular Unity will split and the scenario 
that the Communists have 'envisaged may then be trans¬ 
formed into a reality. 

In the long run, however, the bargaining process 
between the party leaders and the services will probably 
count for less than the political effects of the worsening 
economic situation. Government sources admit that agri¬ 
cultural production will fall by a further 20 per cent 
this year and industrial production by 10 per cent. The 
price of copper has gone up fast on the wwld market, 
but Chilean productiem is virtually stagnant. The balance 
of payments deficit is now so enormous that Chile will 
ne^ a massive injection of foreign aid, which will mean 
that it will also ne^ a programme for reoHistruction that 
can win the confidence of potential donors. Whether 
Dr Allende's government is capable of producing such 
a programme is very doubtful—unless, this time, he is 
ready to adjust his policy to more rational advice. 

The election has solved nothing, and for the moment 
the opposition is left to play a waiting game. Even with 
its old, bi^er majority in parliament it was not able to 
halt the takeover of the private sector of the economy fay 
executive action. With its present maigin it is unlikely 
to get any further. The danger is that Ais rnipatiwe could 
persuade many people that the only way to dumge 
things is to go (XI to the streets. That amid lead to a 
new cemfrontation of forces, more violent than the one 
in October. The would-be guerrillas on the far left have 
been aiming themselves fen- that. Whether or not there is 
a broader collisicm of forces will hinge (m whether the 
government can find a solution feu- the eccxuxnic and 
social proUems it has (seated in its headlong rudi to 
transfonn a pluralistic society into a maiadst one. 
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After the budget comes the 
Keith Joseph show 


Ai last year, by the time Sir Keitii 
Joseph had finished his statement to 
the (lommons on Wednesday the social 
sccuritv changes announced by the 
Chancellor in his budget the previous 
day seemed not only murli t'-learei but 
a good deal more generous. It seems 
to be heconiing the duty (or pleasure :*) 
of the Secretarv' of State for Social 
Services to undo the misleading impres¬ 
sions suspicioiis people have gained 
from Mr Barber's speech ; but this is 
not cntirelv the Chancellor’s fault. 
Social security beneftts are now so 
complicated that any Treasury sum¬ 
mary paragraph is bound to cause 
troulde. 

The first pitfall comes with the 
Chancellor's aiinounceinent of pension 
increases. C’ciutious I ludget-watchers 
have learned that these do not auto¬ 
matically afiecc all pensioners, since 
about a third of these are on 
supplementary benefit and may 
find this reduced in compensation. 
Last year, their disappointment was 
avoided by rai.sing supplementary 
benefit and pension rates by exactly the 
same amount. But this year, while the 
pension is to be raised by £i for a 
single person and £1.60 for a married 
couple, supplementary benefit is to be 
raised by only Sop for a single pwrson 
and £1 for a couple. Wednesday’s 
new'spapers were therefore full of 
criinplaints that supplementary pen¬ 
sioners were being badlv treated. It 
took Sir Keith to explain that this 
group of supplementary benefit reci¬ 
pients, too, will get higher increases. 

He has, in effect, created a new 
division of benefits between the long¬ 
term and the snort term ; all long-term 
benefits (basic pension, supplementary 
pension, war and industrial injuries 
disabknillent pension, invalidity pension 
—^payaJbte in place of sickness benefit 
after 98. of sicknes.s—and sup¬ 


plementary benefit for those who have 
lieeii on it for more than two years) 
are to be laised by the higher amount, 
while unemployment benefit, sickness 
benefit, basic supplementary benefit 
and maternity allowance will all go up 
by the lower amount. This is a division 
to be applauded. Surveys by Sii 
Keith’s department liave shown that 
the long-term sick, for example, do 
peculiarly badly out of the social 
security system. The old long-term 
addition will be added on to the new 
long-term supplementary benefit rate , 
and heating allowances, incidentally, 
will no longer be offset against this. Sir 
Keith also proposes a sharp (40 per 
cent) increase m the invalidity allow¬ 
ance which IS paid at varying rates on 
top of the invalidity pension to those 
who become chronicallv sick fairly 
early on in life : this will go up to a 
maximum of £1.60. The attendance 
allowance will also go up, but the 
increase (11 per cent) is rather lower 
tlian that for pensioners. 

It IS a measure of the growing con¬ 
cern for the pensioners’ cause that even 
their increase, 15 per cent, was criti¬ 
cised by many as too low. But it still 
represents a substantial improvement 
in real terms, and a greater percentage 
increase than either last year or in 
1971. Calculated from September, 
1969, the moment of the last Labour 
increase, pension rises since then 
amount to 55 per cent; even if the 
cost of living were to soar between now 
and October—when the rates will be 
introduc.ed—as it did in the pre-freeze 
days of last autumn, it would still 
represent a large improvement in real 
terms. If the cost of living rises merely 
at its year-end rate, the improvement 
will be exactly twice as great and will 
still be substantial at the worst 
moment : the end of the benefit year. 
The total cost of the uprating is 



Joseph • filling in Tony's gaps 


£37om. Exchequer support to the 
national insurance fund will stick at 
18 per cent, but the new contributions 
will be higher only for those earning 
over £98 a week. For those earning 
under £24 they will actually be lower. 

Sir Keith intends to shift the 
periodic review of family income sup¬ 
plement to the autumn date, too; fis 
will therefore be uprated this 
autumn, as well as >tliis April, by a 
complicated series of changes designed 
, to benefit larger families. But this 
generosity is not going to protect the 
Government against criticism for fail¬ 
ing to raise family allowances. 

It is easy to see the reasons that 
have prevented the Tories, in spite 
of their enthusiasm for family allow¬ 
ances in their election manifesto, from 
laising them since they came into office. 
The first is the highly unpopular effect 
of clawback on the father’s take-home 
pay. The second is that any real 
increase in family allowances would, by 
altering the distribution of allowances 
for children between hudiand and wife, 
make it rather more difficult for Mr 
Barber to stick to the new promise 
he gave in his budget speech, that he 
will not allow the introduction of the 
tax-credit scheme to make mothers 
worse off than they are now. He 
should, in fact, be aiming to make them 
better off ; but that is a buck that has 
been neatly passed to a Commons 
select committee. 
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TUC 

Striking attitudes 

It had been, said Mr Norman Stagg 
of the post office workers shortly before 
the proceedings were brought to a 
merciful end, a very sad day for the 
British trade union movement. A 
former Labour minister put it slightly 
differently when he heard what the 
boys had been up to on the other 
side of Parliament Square : “ When a 
Tory government is flat on its back 
there are always some in our move¬ 
ment who think it*s their job to help 
it back on its feet.” Both were talking 
about the activities of the left at the 
special conference of the Tiades Union 
Congress in the Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, on Monday In fact, for any¬ 
one who believes, as the country is 
always being urged it should, that the 
trade unions have a vital role to play 
in public affairs it was more a day for 
despair than sadness. 

The intention of the TUC’s general 
council—or at least a large majority 
of it—^had been to limit the debate (and 
vote) to its statement condemning stage 
two but leaving all options open as to 
how Ms Heath should be opposed. As 
Mr Vic Feather subsequently put it, 
the general council thought it would be 
“ ill-judged ” to commit tne TUC to 
some specific form of industrial action. 
But ill-judged is what the big boys 
were determined to be, and with Mr 
Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon 
indulging in their usual game of refus¬ 
ing to be outbid in apparent militancy 
in public, the victory for militant 
idiocy was assured. 

Mr Joe Gormley. of the mineworkers 
and the national executive committee 
of the Labour party, started it off. In 
his various appearances on rostrum and 
television throughout the day Mr 
Gormley seemed desperate to confound 
any previous ruggestion that he was 
111 any sense a moderate. He moved ^e 
reference back of the general council's 
proposals for conducting the confer¬ 
ence, Mr Jones climbed on board the 
bandwagon to sit alongside Mr Scanlon, 
and the conference found itself with¬ 
out an agenda. The general council 
trooped off the platform, promising to 
return in half an hour with its con¬ 
sidered views as to how the day should 
then proceed. 

An hour later the council returned 
to announce that it would accept reso¬ 
lutions calling for specific action, and 
around the hall the left wingers began 
hurriedly scribbling away. Mr Feather 
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manfully ploughed on with his previ¬ 
ously prepared and rather limp speech 
a.s if nothing had happened, and he was 
followed bv Mr David Basnett telling 
the tale of how pathetically badly paid 
his striking gasmen were There were 
many dry eyes left in the hall. It 
was, indeed, an apathetic audienc.e, 
perhaps because the speeches were 
altogether loo familiar for enthusiasm. 
Whatever the cause, Mr Jones did not 
.set them alight with his u.sual turn 
on how iniquitous wage control ivas, 
although Mr Bill Kendall, of the civil 
and public services, got a bigger cheer 
because he w^as rather ruder about the 
general council than Mr Jones 

The general council was 20 minutes 
late back after the lunch adjournment, 
and then announced that 12 unions 
had submitted resolutions, and the 
secretaries and presidents of the daring 
dozen left the hall to do their com¬ 
positing. They came back, eventually, 
with two The fiist, from the tran.sport 
workers and the engineers, instructed 
the general council to “ invite affiliated 
unions to join in a day of national 
pmtest and stoppage against the w'agc 
control ptdicy and increases in food 
prices, this to be organised as quickly 
as possible ” Mr Harry Urwin, the 
number two of the transport and 
general workers, said, however, that 
the motion “ pnwides a basis foi con¬ 
tinued opposition to the measures put 
forward by the Government, not just 
a one-day token stoppage.*' and it was 
duly passed overwhelmingly. 

Mr Feather appealed to the media 
to draw a discreet veil owr the pro¬ 
cedural shambles in which this all took 
place, and the general secretary was 
palpably too battered for anyone to 
want to be even more beastly to him. 
But that cannot really excuse the indif¬ 
ferent fight put up by the moderate 


majority of the general council There 
were, it is true, a few' notable excep¬ 
tions Mr Chappie and Mr Jackson 
talked a good deal ni .sense in the 
general debate Mr C^hafiple pointed 
out that nowhere in the geneinl coun¬ 
cil’s document did the unions accept 
responsibility for the succes.s 01 failure 
of the policies proposed in it , Mr Jack- 
son was likewise unpopulai with the 
strong for yjointing out that the weak 
had patently not benefited from “ free 
collectiv'e bargaining ” as much as they 
had 


By-elections _ 

Pollsters at the 
polls _ 

The Miice.ss of Candida te^ outside the 
two mam parlies in l.iM week’s tlire^e 
bv-elections—Mr Dick Taverne at 
Lincoln (with 58 2'/n of the \ole), the 
Liberal at Chcster-lc-Stieet 
and the Scottish Nationalist at Dundee 
East (30.2%)*“-makes any calculation 
of the swing between Tor\' and Labour 
since the geneial election virtually 
meaningless. Although Labour held on 
to both Chcstei-le-Strcet and Dundee 
East (with majontie.s of 14.4% and 
2.*)% over the Liberals anci Scottish 
Nationalists re.speclively, as compared 
with majoiities of 4;b2% and 

q% over the I’ories in 1970), only at 
Chciter-le-Street did either major 
political party actuallv achieve over 
half the vote. The Tone.s, who came 
thud in all three, oiiK achieved even 
a quarter of the vote in one bv-election 
—Dundee East. 

But It IS cuMOus hc'w closely the 
Laboui and lots shares of the votes 
ca.'^t only for the inapir parties mirror 
the distribution of the tw'o-party vote 
at the general election ; at least in 
Lincoln and Dundee East. In 1970, 
the Laboui party had 57% and 
of the two-party vote ; last week 
It had ->7% and 36%. In other words, 
abstentions or defections left the 
balance between the two parties much 
a.s it w'as—except in Chester-le-Street. 
There, the drop in the Tory vote was 
proportionately far greater than the 
drop m the Labour vote ; the Tory 
share of the total poll collapsed from 
284% to 8.4% and the Tory candi¬ 
date lost his deposit. 

Even greater interest is given to the 
Chester-le-Street result by the Opinion 
Research Centre poll of voters as they 
left the polling stations. Only 40 
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Wards are closed and patients wait lor treatment 


Tniiiiitrs after voting had ceased, ORC- 
liad a result which for all three candid 
dales was within i% of the hnal lounl. 
This i»ives some point to one an'umeni 
advanced by pollsters to exjilain the 
poor predictive showinj^ of most of the 
national polls befoie the last /[general 
election, that miuli «»f the discrepancy 
IS (aused not hv had statistical tec.h- 
nique but by “ ntial turnout." 

ORC was fortunate in iraininu: the 
co-ojiciatioii of ih<* parties, the police 
and tlie relinnmt* ofhcer, and achieved 
ail So".'> resjjonse rate. 'I'he •result also 
provides detailed eviderue i>f loni*- 
t«nn interest about votini? patterns 
w'lthin the «onstitueiu v the three 
mini 111,' vi liaises ainon^ ORC's selected 
pollini; districts, foi example, showed 
a below-aveiaKe defection to liibcral 
but alsf» :i \eiv much lower turnout 
(under '■,0%) than the irest of the con- 
stituenCN Tliari ac^ain, tlie poll did 
some damage to yiolitical folklore by 
dispTovin^ the tlieory that Labour 
pjcJcs up Its votes III the evening 
ORCi returns showed that Labour was 
well ahead all day, but that tlie 
Liberals c 1 o.sed the gap in the last fow 
hours. And there was this consolation 
for Mr McMtfi ()R(I found the laberal 
vole would collapse at llie general elec¬ 
tion, and if there w'as a snap election 
the Tones would get a higher prc'por- 
tion of the Liberal piotest vote than 
Labour 

Hospitals 

Dirty linen 

The ancillary workers whf»se industrial 
action is causing “ iiu onsenienie "— 
the unions' word—to hospital patients 
are such a \aried bunch that it is 
surprising chat tiiev h.ive become 
oigaiiised on a national scale at all 
In Hiitish hospitals there are aljout 
220,(KK) of them altogether ; over two- 
tliirds of them are wiiinen , and about 
half of these work jiart time. Among 
them are rejiresentatives of exen' 
coloin and inanv nationalities. Tiicv 
inaN work 111 an operating theatre as 
theaiie *iitendants or in the kitchen 
washing u|) and preparing the food 
01 as [)(liters .r 111 a laundrv or m the 
garden---ihe ini i»f actixities is endless, 
but the biggest '‘ingle group (over 
75,000 of lliein, of whom over ^5,000 
are part-timers' are doniestii wi»rkers 
other than kitcficn 01 (atering stafl 
About i‘,o,oc‘o of all these workers 
are said to belong to a trade union, 
mainly to the National Ihiion of Public 
Employees or the (Jonfederaiion of 
Health, jServico Employees. Their basic 


pay IS undoubtedly low. 'i'lie nniiimuin 
IS £17.48 a wTck . for tlieatre rtafl 
basic pay is from £18 56 to £20.44, 
and hosjntal authorities are finding it 
hard to attract suitable stall at that 
price. I'he basic pa^ is added to bv 
siiift allowances and overtime. 

I'hc immediate grievance of the 
workers is that then jiay claim of £4 
a week came under last November's 
freeze, whereas the local authority 
workers just managed to get tlien 
increase—they accepted £2.40— 
negotiated in tunc. The hospital 
w'orkers have been offered meanwhile 
.£2 for men and £i.Bo for women, 
to run from March i^th till Decembei 
(though as part of the equal pay policy 
women w'oulcl get an extra Bop m 
October), but the offer w'a.s turned 
down. 

So tlie industrial action has now 
l)een going on for over a week and 
has varied fioiri region to region and 
from hos|ritai to hospital About 
io,cM)o beds have been closed altogetlicr 
and aliout 2f),ooo-2h,ooc) w'orkers have 
been iiivoKed 'I'he unions have 
agiced that eniergeiicv cases will not 
be allected Hut what cinistilutes an 
cinergoncv * 'I'he (juestion is answered 
locally after discussion between a hos¬ 
pital's adiiiiiiisLiatKiii and the unioris 
If no agreement can be reached the 
nialtci goes higher, but so far the 
Department of Ilealtli has had oriK 
three or four cases referred to it. The 
unions are particularly incensed bv 
senior dex'tors w'ho claim that seriously 
ill fjpople, incluclmg cancer patients, 
arc being hurt Their attitude is that 
consultants should not appear to be 
taking sides and that the unions are 
keeping to their part of the agreement 
that all urgent ca.ses will be looked 
after. 

But they have hit the hospitals in 
('lie of their weakest spots bv concen¬ 


trating on the laundries. Newborn 
babies' nightgowns and bedding can 
be sneaked into the washing machines 
of private households, an un'^btrusive 
fomi of voluntary labour—^which the 
uniors have banned inside the hospi¬ 
tals But the bedding of incontinent 
jiaticiits IS another matter. Even if 
commercial laundries have the capa¬ 
city tliev may w'ell not have the special 
equipment for this sort of w'oik. Dirty 
linen apart—and of course hospitals 
can up to a point use disposable sheets 
and break into their stocks—it is '"old 
and unappetising food that in-patients 
will find the woisi hardship .\nd 
others will find that their operation 
for hernia or varicose veins or an 
arthritic liq) has been postponed 
indefinitely 

Crime _ 

By any other name 

Unhappily, this week's report on crime 
111 the metropolitan police district 
during 1972 offered no surprises—in 
i>ther words, there was more crime 
than 111 the vcdi befrjic and "violent 
crime again presented grave problems," 
An optimist might point out that the 
increase in indictable offences known 
to the police—of 14,085 to 354,44.5— 
was not as steep a nse as 1971 had 
show’n over 1^70 lie could go on to 
also remark liow' the vear’s total of mur¬ 
ders, 113, was five down on the pre¬ 
vious veur, that the 120 attempted and 
threatened murders were 11 fewei, 
that the number of crimes in which 
firearms were used—380—showed a 
drop of 7, and those where “noxious 
substances " were used—57—a reduc¬ 
tion of 19. But he would not find mar.y 
—certainly not members of the metro¬ 
politan police force—to share his 
optimism. 
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Mugging is a fashionable term that 
can be used to cover a multitude of 
undefined nastinesses, but whatever you 
call it it has been on the increase in 
this country and most particularly in 
London. The report describes the 
increase in rdbbenes involving personal 
property as perturbing ; those follow¬ 
ing sudden attacks in the open are 33 
per cent up on 1971 and 139 per cent 
higher than in 1968. A senior police 
officer at a press conference on Wed¬ 
nesday spoke of the " utter callousness 
of some of those arrested for mugging 
—two out of three of them are under 
21. As in 1971, woundings and assaults 
went up by about 7 per cent to a total 
of 7,861. Although the percentage of 
roibberies cleared up is still less than 
two in five—as it has been since 1939 
—the report says that the overall 
ftgures suggest that the use of police 
resources is becoming more effective. 

But the metropolitan force, like 
other forces throughout the country, 
IS hypersensitive about its relations 
with the public. One of the first acts 
of Sir Robert Mark when he took over 
as metropolitan police coTiunissionei 
less than a year ago was to set up a 
new department—A10—to operate 24 
hours a day dealing with complaints 
against the police in London. It started 
work on June 1st last vear and its fust 
nine months have seen a 30 per cent 
rise in the number of complaints. That 
IS neither surprising nor necessarily 
alarming, rather a predictable outcome 
of creating the special department. Of 
330 complaints A10 has received, 312 
are still being investigated. As a result 
of the other 218 investigations, 40 
officers have been suspended. Of those, 
10 will appear before the courts ; five 
before formal disciplinary hearings ; 
sev'cn have resigned, and 18 are still 
waiting to hear what is to happen to 
them. 

Sir Robert's action in setting up A 10 
was very much a step in the right 
direction, but it does not lessen the 
need for independent, ex post facto 
reviews of the handling of complaints 
against the police. Mr Robert Carr, 
the Home Sccretaiy, recognised that 
when he said a fortnight ago that he 
intended to appoint a new' Ombuds¬ 
man-type review body for the purpose. 
Last year, In England and Wales 
(including London) 15,543 complaints 
were made against the police. It ma> 
well be that in substantiating 8.6 per 
cent of those complaints, the police 
showed themselves impeccably ruthless 
and objective in their investigations. 
But public suspicions to the contrary 
will remain so long as the police are 
judge and jury in their own cause. 



Five futures 
for dockland _ 

By any standards the redevelopment 
of eight square miles of London's 
dockland is a vast, historic opportunity, 
though not to Judge by the cautious 
reaction of the Government and the 
Greater London Council to proposals 
for Its future commissioned from con¬ 
sultants. When Mr Peter Walker 
launched the study nearly two years 
ago he stressed that the main aim was 
to imj)rovf* life for the people of east 
London, in terms of jol>s, houses and 
general environment (all among 
London's worst). 'I’he report* oilers 
five options, each emphasising differ¬ 
ent aspects of the brief But it also 
makes clear lh.it some of the more 
extreme attempts at enhancing the 
TiMage of the East I’nd would Ik‘ iiiainlv 
for the benefit of richer newcomers It 
seems unlikely anyway that w'lthout a 
reversal of national policies, the area 
could attract ninth new industry 
Each of the proposals assumes that 
all tlie docks which arc still bcjng used, 
including the Rt'val gtoujj, are going 
to he closed The Port of London 
Authority has said that is an assump¬ 
tion on tlie, part of the consultants and 
nothing more, because no decisions 
have yet been taken about any future 
I Insures. There is also some* uncertainty 
about the release of disused gasworks 
by the Gas Corporation 

Of the options offered by the study, 
one, called Waterside, would exploit 
the existing pattern of docks to create 
aquatic jiarks These would he a setting 
for largely owner-occupied housing, 
some at subsidised jirices : the present 
housing of the area is mainlv high 
density council rented. This option 

*Do( kland Rcdevelnpirient Proposals t<ir 
East London Greater London Council £2 


a? 

would have the cheapest capital 
costs—£666m (mduding land) at 1971 
prices. 

Another plan, 'I'hames Park,” 
would stress leisure facilities with suc^ 
features as a safari {lark, coinhined 
with low density office development 
and some extra industry. A third, Ea.st 
End C^onsolidated, would improve on 
the traditional role of the area with 
much new I'ouncil housing, though it 
would add some cheaper houses for 
sale. All would be lower density than at 
present, witii a moderate amount of 
new jobs and open sjiace. Europa 
would he posh housing combined with 
6o,cxx) new office and service jobs, 
(•itv New 'lown is what its name 
suggests . intensive development of 
jobs and housing, lull si.ale shopping 
and a new population by 1991 of 
io7,o(xj 

Social prioiities as well as costs 
obviously elite I into the ajipraisal, and 
so do such things as the likely level of 
London's population and prosperity. 
No “ best" scheme is recommended 
hut the report does attempt some rathei 
niclinientary social yirdsticks, on a 
necessarily subjective basis, against 
w'hich the various schemes are tested. 
Actual costs of the different elements 
aic then c*stimated for purjioses of 
(ornjjaxison , wisely no comjireliensive 
attempt was made at calculating cost 
benefits. It takes two population hypo¬ 
theses, both unrealistic because 
extreme, to give two sets of perform¬ 
ance loi eadi scheme. Some assump¬ 
tions aie questicliable . for instance, 
that at A low pojiulation of 5.4m in 
iqc)! housing stress would disappear 
(this gives a poor result to the .scheme 
with most council housing against a 
background of continued sharp decline 
of London), t^f course the mix is 
variable. Rapid transit, loi example, 
could go into any C)f the schemes, and 
the learn think*' it must be included if 
many office jobs are aimed for. 



London docks: plenty of room for improvement 









liayds Bank Chaiinni^^ Statement 


The following are extracts front the Statement by the Chairman^ 
Mr. E. O. Faulkner. 

The profii of Lloyds Bank Limited and us subsidiaries for tb^ 
u*ar ended 31 December 1972 amounted to £65,353,000 To this 
must be added £9,292,000 in respect of our share of the profits of 
nur associated companies, so that our consolidated profit is 
£74,645,000 before taxation, an increase of £15,896,000 compared 
with the previous year. After deduction for minority interests and 
lor taxation, the profii attributable to the shareholders of I loyds 
Hank Limited was £42,843,000 ( 1971. £33,956,000;. 

The interim dividend paid in August last was 8% (1971 ■ 7%) 
and a final dividend of 9 5173% is now proposed (1971:9%). 

1 icjsury approval has been obtained for the increase in the final 
distribution m order to enable the Bank to meet the conditions of 
Schedule 23 of the Fimmee Act 1972 'Fhe recommended final 
dividend will make a total distribution of 17.5173% toi the year 
11971:16%). 

Scrip issue 

In order to bring ihc paid-up capital of the Bank more into line with 
ihc scale of our activities, the directors propose to capitalise 
£64,883,008 of the reserves and to issue to shareholders one share of 
I \, credited as fully paid, for every share held on 2 March 1973 It 
IS dlso proposed that the Bank's authorised capital be increased at 
thL same lime to £150 million to permit the scrip issue and to 
maintain a margin of umssued capital. 

The Lloyds Bank Group 

Thiec years ago, when I made my first report to the shareholders, I 
was conscious that while Lloyds Bank had, m proportion to its sue, 
mtjrc investments in overseas banks than most of its competitors, 
di(’ concept of an international group had not yet fully emerged and 
it seemed that there was scope for greater co-operation. Since then, 
much thought has been given to the possibilities open to us and good 
progress has been made in establishing the overall guidelines along 
wnich the policies of the various membets of the group can be 
developed. 

Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank Limited has been actively 
identifying the types of customer it should atm to serve, the services 
tliey will require, the geographical priorities for development and 
the means by which these services can be provided in different 
coiiiitnes. 

The National Bank of New Zealand Limited is planning to 
diwrsify the nature of its activities and il'^ areas of opeiation, both 
luriLiional and geographical. 

In all the constituent banks of the Ciioup, as well as within 
Ll-iyds Bank itself, the concept of membership of a Group has 
ukLii root There is now increasing consultation and co-ordination 
between us all and we are learning by cxpciicncc how' much good 
business can with common advantage be shared and generated 
'^idiin the Group. 

National & Grindlays Bank Limited continues to expand in the 
I'ar East and its activities grow' apace It recently inci cased its 
Jrading base without calling upon its shareholders foi more capital, 
by means of a successful loan stock issue of $30 million. 


Domestic banking 

As we plan tor the future w^e remain continually aware that earnings 
are derived mostly liom the Bank’s operations in the United 
Kingdom Here wc continue vigorously to expand our busines.s 
When new measures for monetary and credit control were 
announced m September 1971, industrial and commercial lending 
showed little momentum and the Bank's liquidity was exceptionally 
high I’hc pcisonal loan scheme, which we introduced in November 
1971, has proved ailraclive to customers whose needs we were free 
to meet after many ycai s of rcMnciion. As wc antieipaied, lending 
under the scheme has risen steadily throughout the ycai and, while 
confidence was slower to return to British industry than was 
expected, m recent months there has been some increase also in 
industnal borrowing 

(^ash dispensers. Last year 1 indicated that wc were pioneering 
development of a new' cash dispenser. Folli)wing successful trials at 
the turn of the year, we have now started upon the installation of 600 
of these Cashpoint machines. They arc linked lO our central 
computers which both authorise payment and debit to the 
customer’s account the sum which has been drawn. The system is 
the first of its kmd m the w'orld 

Insurance Department. The Insurance Ad\ isory Service, 
provided since January 1972, has made a useful addition 10 the 
range of spcaalised financial services available to customers 
throughout the country 

Overseas Department. I'hc year was one in which there was 
greatly increased activity in almost all sectors of the ncparimcni’s 
operations, resulting m a significant increase in profitability The 
new (^ity Overseas Branch in C^ornhill was opened in January 1972. 

Lloyds Associated Banking Company Limited (Labco). This 
wholly-owned subsidiar} completed its hrsi eighteen months of 
trading on 30 September It is now firmly established as a first-class 
sterling dealing operation and medium-term bank. During the year 
deposits increased from £125 million to ovei £500 million and 
profits, which befoic lax exceeded £1 million, have been retained in 
the business Labco continues to make an increasingly useful 
contribution to (iroup services 

Staff 

In a year of high business acii vii y, including the growth of personal 
loans, the promotion of Access and the increase in competition 
between banks, the demands upon managemeiii and staff have been 
exacting 'Fhey have bcLii met with resouiccfulness and 
delerminalion I am sure that shareholdeis W'lII wish to loin me in 
thanking all members of ihc siaft ioi the way they have met these 
demands and above all ti»i striving always to maintain the high 
standards of helpfulness and service w'hich chdracicrise the 
iclationship between Llovds Bank in all its branches and its 3I 
million customers. 

('opies of the Report anJ AiLOimts and of the Statement hv the 
Chairman may be obtained from the Set rerary, 71 Lombard Srreci, 
Ijondon^ 

The Annual Geneial Meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited 
W'ill be held on 29 March 1973 at Head Office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London, £03. 
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W ith Tokyo hcjrummg ho ovit more impor- Wo have ofTices in the world's major bank- 

idnt iriternuiional nu-ncy ( onior. the* Industrial inq centers All staffed with thoroughly experi- 

Bank of Japan (KOGIN) finds itself in an excel onced experts And (jur intimate business rela 

lent position to bo of seivictj As Japan's largest iiunsfiips with Japan's great industries since 

(with total assets ol $14 billion) and oldcri long 1902 give IBJ in depth knowledge of this most 

term credit bank, IBJ fias a unique capacity lor vital market So when you do business with 

complying with the ever changing atmosphere Japan 'jpeak to IBJ 
of today's banking sphere 


IBJ 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Head Office i 1, YiH'Su 5 chomu, Chuo ku, Tukyo telex J 22325 
London Branch 26 King Street London. EC?V 8HU England 
New Yoik Agency One Wall Street New York N Y 10005. USA 
Other Overseas Offices Frankfurt; Ma'n. Sydney & Singapore 

3|e 

—The liidu'itriHl Bank of Japan fGermany)— 

FtpnMurt/Miiin T.iunusanlage 11, f R Germany 
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TH E WO RLD International Report 


It looks like the pompidolians 
again, after all 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

'1 lie left has lost. Siiort ol some c|iate 
Liiilikelv shifts in votiiit; uiteiitions, 
that seems a sale picdictioii for 
Sunclav's votini* m the seeond round of 
the Frencli election 'J’he total lelt-winj; 
\otc last Sundav was one point up— 
p).;i per cent— on the equivalent 
»i»iiie 111 1967, which ultimately pro- 
<liiccd an alisolate majorit\ of only one 
for the t;aullist-led government in 
the national as'^emlilv. Ku! this time 
too the lulini* parties ronld well attain 
•’ft an ahsohite majority. And they 
should certainly liave no diJFicuItv find- 
inij a TTiJijority, if need be, with the 
lielp of what one must now' rei^ard .is 
then Reformist allies. 

Sunday's results, a massive i el real 
110111 the i>aullist Ini'll point achieved 
in the panic elections of ic}h8, were 
haieK cominji^ 111 before the centrist 
Winn tif the tuhni; parties was throw¬ 
ing out invitations lo the Refoiniists 
\n join them. M. Jean Lecanuet, the 
muse conservative of the two Reformist 
!(‘aders, has already made it clear that 
the Rcfomiists would do anythiiii; to 
iilock a left-wiiiji' victory. 

M. Lecanuet, antilinir hard for an 
invitation into the ,trovernment from 
President Pompidou himself, w'as still 
iriiuntairiin^ that his c^roup would not 
make umbrella barEfains between yiailv 
iieadrjuarters. Reformist candidates 
acre still listed as standini' in some no 
! nnstituencies, thereby usually sphttinE? 
the anti-left vote. But M. Lecanuet 
was repeating yet again, and very 
iorubly, that the Reformists not merely 
would but must withdraw, where need 
he, so as to block the left. 

And well he might, "rhe Reformists, 
who picked up only a disappointing 
*24 per cent of the first round vote, 
need the ruling parties' support to gel 
tlicm the minimum of 30 members 
"fio are entitled to call themselves a 
''•‘paratc parliamentary group. In ron- 


tiast, although tlic\ have promised to 
return the (orrqihinent, it is r*ot certain 
lhat the ruliiiL' yiaities really iie<‘d M 
LecMiiuet, who (oiild not thiow his 
voids into tlie 'ums of the left even 
it ii«‘ wanted 

fh'edictiuns of this Sunday’s ii'sults 
have been hard to come by in the 
Pans press, longer, as ever, on learned 
comment lli.ui practual analvsis, Ihnv- 
evci, Figaio lias leckoncd Li|j the* 
number of '‘Cals w'IikIi it thinks the 
lelt could well gain on SiiiuLu. rhe\ 
would leave it around the aoo mark in 
the 4qo-niernbpr assriTiblv L'lluinanite, 
die coimnunist jiapet, li.is suggested .1 
siniilai figure. Voiii (orrespondciit, 
lorced into am.'Atcui jisepholuvy b\ the 
sj)hiiiv-like silence of Ins usual evening 
oracle, reckons to find some 170 seats, 
including iIionp already held, where 
the left has a very good chance, .ind a 
fiirthei ()!) where it has a fair one 

Although the left has lost, the rulinu 
parlies Iiave too. '1 hev got just 34') 
per cent of the vote, ullhougli. acc 01 cl¬ 
ing to the official figures, they c«n 
claim another .j. per cent that went 
to candidates on their side but not 
officialK carrying their lahel. In the 
ighfi panic, the figure foi the ruling 
parties alone w'as over 43 per cent, to 
.say nothing of votes cast for ceritnsfs 
who later joined them. J'he 111(17 
was 37.7 pel cent. 

By any standards, this is a govern- 
iiierit rejected hv tlie electorate And, 
earlier failings apart, its electoral 
c anipaign deservrd that rejec tioii 
There is, in fact, sometinng that passes 
for the ruling parties’ olectioii mani¬ 
festo, but one wonders wliether one 
volei m a hundred could name a single 
point 111 It . the entire emphasis of the 
eaullist campaign was on the pro¬ 
gramme of the left and the alleged 
totaiilaxianism to which it would 
rayiidlv lead. 



Reformists more m need than needed 


Will .\1 Ponipidoii .uiejjt the 
lessons of his ''ocpinrnent's lejet (ion 
In jiaiticulai, will lie incite the 
Reloiinisis lo join ii, iiei < ss.triK w'ltli 
jiait .11 least of then lelorinisi bag¬ 
gage ' '1 his week In' was still koi-piiig 
Ins powdci div. Hut dn'ic* were siiong 
indualions ih.it tiu' pun l^ such .i*> M. 
Michel Del-n', who rejec 1 mu h .111 
alliance, not IcMsf beidise the Ketoiin- 
ists aie 111 f.i* 0(11 of an inteeiatcvl 
Kurojie, weie lo^mL• out lo then more 
]jiaL>niatir birtliTen Uhethei the 
acldilioji c»f a few R^'torniisis can 
sctiounK .ihei tlie iinsliiie of si.ileness, 
arioganec* iind outip.dit corruption 
that has lefi Us mark on the legime 
these past two \eais is aiioihcr nutter. 

On the left, the atmosphere this 
wf'ek vs.is one of hoth gooc' cheer and 
(iisapjjoiiitment The (iOinmumsts' 
share ol the vote, at 21 2 jiei c’eiit, is 
one point clown itoni that of ic)f}7. But 
the\ are jirotoundly relieved to remain 
aheiid of the Socialists M. Vfittei- 
rand’s Socialists have seen then vote 
use from the 19 jier cent of ic)fi7 
to 20.4 per cent, if one includes then 
left-wing Radical allies. And M. 
Mitterrand can fairlv claim decisively 
to have reversed the disintegration of 
ihe social democratic v'Ote visible in 
iq(i8 and the piesidential election of 
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Yrl lit* had hoped for hettei. lit* 
tail tiaini t*(|ijahty with the 
Tiiunists, hut the hopeful notion that 
scK iiil (l(TtK>crat\ (t>ul(l leplace toni- 
niuniMii .IS the (entral force on tiic* 
left inu*-t hf* |iiit h.ii k HI Hirithhalls 
'Ihi'^ time M Miiicir.iiid c.iii expect 
no <>)(ts from (Ik C'OiiiTnuiiists in the 
shape of an ,ir i.iii'-eTnenl, wherehs a 
(loTTiinunist ((iiiilid.ite, altlioLi(>h lead- 
ini: lilt lift in tilt fitst h.dlot, would 
wit 1 1(1 raw to enahle .i SiHiahst to l>eat 
die iiilini' part\ candidate in die 
set 011(1 I he paitiO'’ liave at^ieed to 
appK iMinh the rule that the froiit- 
runnei ie[»resents the whole left on 
Sund.is 'I he\ have had one success, 
llioii"li this Mile has heen eMeiidcd 
to the Vilified Socialists, w^ho i^ot 
al>oijt \ pei cent of the total vote. 
\nd other far-left eroups have 
recommended their followers to vote 
(lornmimist oi Socialist on Sunday 
'I'he opinion polls ihd not do hadl\ 
overall, although the List c»ne published, 
two d.ivs before the votuit’, crave the 
left a siiddc'nK increased 11 point lead 
ovci the rulinir parties. Rut all three 
polling orc'anisations in their last 
flexures ]nil the Socialists w'ell in the 
lead of the Clomrnjnists It is hard 
to believe that v'otini* intentions 
charii,'ed ouite last between o[jinioii 
j)o!liri^ d.iv and real polline one 

Chtle _ 

The day Chile 
didn't make up 
its mind 

FROM OUM Sf’tCJAL CORRESPONDENT 

It was not a Ivjncai C’hile.in election 
'I'oo much was at stake I he* s»»lcliers 
were thick on the* grouiid on pollint: 
da^' on Suiidav, and kc'jH thcir jiromise 
to Tii.iintain orde? the dark lumours 
that the Mir, the Movement of the 
Kevolutionarv Left, was jilanning to 
invade the centre of Santiago with 
ainic'd vsorkeis from the four big indus- 
tiuil suhuihs c.nne to nothing Rut the 
cainp.iign itself was distinguished bv a 
t'liienl oi jieisonal abuse and rumour- 
TMoiU'cnne ivirhout parallel in recent 
Vliileaii histMis 1 he leader cjl the 
National parts. Si Sermo C^nofre Jarpa, 
was depicted in trick photographs in 
Clarin as a naked whore with a 
swastika around his neck 

The immechatc issues around w'hich 
the election was fought were economic 
the rate of iiiRation, the government * 
proposals for a new ])av rise that will 
benefit only the lowest iiaid, the short¬ 
ages of food and hasu consumer goods 


Allendes foyaf supporters 

'riie results made it plain that not 
evetvoile is equally concerned about 
the economic situation In particular, 
Dr Alleiide has built up a loyal con- 
siituciicv among the foimerly unem¬ 
ployed who have found jobs in state 
industries , employment in the state 
sector IS said to have risen hv 8o pei 
cent since he took office, and in some 
priv'ate firms the total number of 
emjilovecs has more than doubled ,since 
state managers took over 

Rut a visit to some of Santiago’s 
slum poblaLiQiirs on the eve of the 
elections scr\'ed to dispel any simple 
class analvsis of voting trends. Lo 
flermid.i, for example, is the hangout 
of two young w'oulcl-be revolutionaries 
w ho (all themselves Comandante 
Micky and Comandante Raul and have 
been active in organising illegal 
seizures of factories One might have 
expected that here, where the “ neigh¬ 
bourhood supply committees ” and 
the Mu are entrenched, people would 
have been too frightened or too com¬ 
mitted to disobey instructions to back 
the gov'ernmrnl 

But when this correspondent sounded 
out the opinions of the local mothers’ 
committee they voiced a stream ot 
complaints The housewives did not 
like the new canasta popular, a form 
of rationing bv which the supply com¬ 
mittees sell a Tjarkage of basic neces¬ 
sities at fixed prices They complained 
that tliev had to buy the same things 


at the same time every week, regard¬ 
less of whether tlic*y wanted eveiything 
in the ])ackage, and that the system 
had been used by Communists and 
Socialists to impose political control 
'I'o qualify lor the canasta in Lo Her- 
mida, for instance, people had to pro¬ 
duce their identity cards and electoral 
registration cards 'I’he process was 
also incredibly time-consuming. the 
women sfioke of having to queue from 
SIX in the Tnurniiig to six at night to 
buy a single chicken Many of them 
had put Frei posters up on their walls 
desynte the risk of retaliation. 

It was significant that as the election 
result* were being given out the votes 
of the women of Santiago, the opposi¬ 
tion’s most vigorous supporters, were 
counted last I'he figures showed that 
the opposition made the greatest gains 
in the capital itself. It was in the 
provinces, and especially in the nuith, 
that the government made the greatest 
inroads "Fhe delay of almost 24 hours 
in producing the final results, without 
precedent in ChileN electoral history, 
gave rise to widespread allegations of 
fraud It was notable that these charges 
did not come exclusively from the 
opposition but also, at least implicitly, 
from Sr Anselmo Sule, the Radical 
party leader, who made a statement in 
which he also complained about the 
delay and said that his movement would 
not tolerate any fraud Bundles of pre¬ 
sumably stolen votes—all of them for 
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oppositum candidates—weie later dis¬ 
covered in iSaiitiago, and children were 
found taking some ballot papers Inmi 
under a bridge as souvenirs 

'I he advances made bv die marxist 
parties can give the inisleading impres¬ 
sion that they earned more ground 
than lbe\ .utiitdK did, Mine tlie real 
compaiison is with tlit* last paihamen- 
tarv eleclion in iot>Oi befoie Dr 
Allende came to powei IIv comparison 
with the latest nationwide elections- 
rhe inuiiinpal ptill ol if|7i—the 
Popular I’liils vote actually droppc'd by 
about per cent. Kveii so, the (lom- 
munisls gamed one more deput\ and 
tw'o more senalots, ,ind llie Socialists 
junific'd tiorn to '^7 deputies and 
from ihiee to five senators The 
governinenl coalition a whole now 
has deputies and i() senators 

(against '■,7 and rh licfore) ; the opposi¬ 
tion alliance h.is ^7 and comparecl 
with t] \ and ‘p-2 before 

Dll the other side of the sjrcctnmi, 
the Nationalists also increased their 
vote and emerged with 21 jrer cent 
as the secaind strongest party in the 
country, after the Christian Democrats 
w'lth 2c) ];er cent '1 he Nationalists* 
gams demonsliated the new strength of 
the right as a reaction to T^r Allende's 
policies Jhit C 3 hile's coiis(*rvatives have 
altered tlieir traditional attitudes, 
es|)ousing uIcms of woikers' participa¬ 
tion and a higgei ]ilace lor the unions 
in the political sv'steiii, and fielded an 
imaginative team of younger candi¬ 
dates Then ma|or setback came in the 
senate elections 111 Santuigo, w'heie they 
faded in secure a seat for Colonel 
Alheilo l.ahhe, the former commandant 
of the military college, who jneseutc'd 
himself as a man of oider 

'The successes ol hoih tlie Socialists 
and the Nationalists enabled the 
goveinineiii pajiei La N.icion to .irgiie 
tliat “c'cntnsi jiositions vvhicii sujj- 
posecllv interprc'l the interests of the 
middle class" had been re]eited hv 
the middle class CJertainly, the hartl- 
liiieis on both sides c'ame back 111 
greater strength hut there was no one- 
wMv trend Among the C^diristiaii Deino- 
for instance, the supporters of 
Sj Frei, w1h« lollow' the rncjst con- 
Mstenllv aiiti inaiMst line, did well in 
the senate rdeition Ihii in the elec¬ 
tions for the lower housi* Si hernardo 
Leighton, the Cluistian Deinc’irrat who 
has often served as a Imk-maii with 
the inaixist p.irtic*s, won the biggest 
personal majority in Santiago's hist 
district 

A lot now depends on the in in- 
elected fierce in the government—the 
armed forces 'Fhiee mditarv ministers 
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joined the cabinet in November to 
negotiate an end to the wave of strikes 
over the previous month In the week 
liefoie the election, there were indica¬ 
tions that the soldiers were ready to 
contemplate withdrawing from the 
cabinet if Dr Allende refused to meet 
a new list of conditions 

'I'he navy w'as particularly exercised 
hv the sei/ure of a nationalised whole¬ 
saler’s hrm, Agendas (oaham, by the 
Miristas '1 he military men had suc¬ 
ceeded in getting rid of a Socialist left¬ 
winger who had been made manager 
of the firm, hut a few hours after his 
successor took over the Miristas occu¬ 
pied the him and forced the appoint¬ 
ment of another left-winger. Si Sergio 
Suarez 'I’hev proceeded to issue a 
battle }>rograTnme from the Agencias 
(haham that called for a tighter 
system of rationing, a centralised state 
distribution agency, and a firm grip 
on private businesses that have been 
taken over The government did not 
allow the soldiers to evict them 

The affair infuriated many senior 
officers The services are now likely 
to insist that the Mir }reo])le should 
be evicted and that they should be 
given greater authority 111 the state 
agencies where they are represented. 
1’hc services' role in the present 
situation was analysed fairlv astutely 
by a document jiiil out by the 
theorists of Mapu, a splinter group 
of former Clhri.stian Democrats that 
has ])lunged into the maixist fold This 
document argued that the armed 
services are a “ force of the centre,” 
opposed to all forms of political 

hllJ Ou.iiliMlv 0 

/(■(S mii.imcm /Oil (jviT 1 ■i(j (ijuntiif* 

Kenya, Uganda, 
Ethiopia & Somalia 

Hit inviow exiim.nos llu* fdbt worspniiui 
silinititiii in Ugiindd hi id its ffh'Cts on Kenyn s 
tornign tiadr and Tniinsm prilormancc^ In bcitli 
lh«‘S( i.oijntrii's as in Tthiopia and Somalia tiimcT 
world price' lor sornn aqiiLulUital pxpnrtb aii> 
f'xprrtpd to houst inromi'biindpiirrhjsiiujfinwni 

Ariiuiril Mill •i.ri|itiiiii Ui (tiio if vifw H is'^m s ii'iiJ 
Annual *iU|inli<nM'nll ij L I i (US1>4(J| Ainiiriil pu I.hii 
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Siruili'i iipir ’ I4 5U(US$IJ) piivmtMil 
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extremism So long as it was necessary 
to work with them, the Mapu 
theorists contended, they had managed 
to apply the brakes to some of the 
revolutionary parts nf the govern¬ 
ment’s programme. It was therefore 
necessary for the far left to increase 
ils leverage by developing communal 
commandos and other grassroots 
organisations The danger in that 
approach—which is shared b\ the 
Socialists and the Christian Lelt—is 
tha^ the soldiers aic already alarmed 
about developments in Santiago’s indus¬ 
trial h^lt, where left-wing exlremiUs 
haxe liecii setting up embryonic 
soviets in the state-run factories, stoiing 
weapons and ammunition, and manu- 
factuiiiig arms in expropriated plants. 

In January, Dr Allende is reliably 
reported to have told the high com¬ 
mand that if the .services abandoned 
him he would not seek refuge jn Cuba, 
hut HI one of the industrial suburbs. 
He afterwards tried to make that threat 
a little more |)]ausible by spending a 
couple of days lecturing the workers 
in a nationalised textile firm But 
the industrial suburbs arc less his pio- 
vince than that of Sr Carlos Alta- 
mirano, the left-wing secretary-general 
of the Socialist party : and Dr 
Allende must be nearly as concerned 
as the soldiers by the visible ptepara- 
tions foi iiisiirrection that are being 
made there 

But the marxist left does nut enjov 
undisputed control of the industrial 
workers in the state sector Last vear 
the CUiristian Democrats won control 
of the Santiago section of the trade 
union federation, whuii is iu>w run 
hv an aggressive and intelligent 29-vcar- 
old called Manuel Rodrigue/, and 
lecentlv they made further important 
gains in the union voting in the 
Chi]C|uicamata mines 'I'he party's 
growing influence over industrial 
labour wa** not trari.slated into electoral 
votes on March .^tli, hut it will count 
for a great deal if the opfxrsition 
decides to launch another strike. 

Whellier that happens will larg«*h 
depend on ht/w fast Si Orlando Millas, 
the cominunist ecorifiuiics minister, 
can move to raise industrial and agri¬ 
cultural production, chop down the 
rate of inflation, and find new sources 
of investment Looking at the shabby 
walls ol Santiago, the litter in the 
streets, the unfinished metio, one is 
depressed by the truth of Sr Frci^i 
remark that this is a country sick with 
ideology—obsessed witli European jioli- 
tical theories that have far failed 
to provide the key to economic growth 
or secure living standards. 
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Ireland 

Cosgrave's choice 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRFSPONDCNT 

Ml Limn iIm* ii**w li 

(piirm* miiiisliM , will pirsiMit Ins 
coaiitiDii (iihmf'i tn tin* DAil wlieii it 
confiiins Inin in on Match 141I1 

He lias alicMfU avired tin* list with the 
Lalx/nr jj-iiu leader. Mi Brt*n(Lin 
(-oiish, v.hi' 1- die in*w f|ej)utv prime 
niiiiister ()i the 1rahinet ]»osis at 
h*a^l i*> Will L"» to r me (jael, which 
has ,| D.nl seats to Lahout's ki Mi 
(^ is'^iave will ki*«*jj most oi the 
iinpoiiant and sensitive iiiinistrie*« in 
Knit* (iael hand^ 

Alihoiii^h theie is no love lost 
l>rtvv«‘eii them, he '‘eenis hound to assign 
the hnaiue nnmstiv to Mi (laiicl 
Fil/*ieia!d, who was the (fMlition\ 
most elleitive election c «irn[)ai».pier. 
Othei former shadow nimisters who 
aie now likeK to take o\c*i the 
re.sjHMlive departinents aIU* Mt Kitchie 
Kvan (foieii^n allairs). Mi Patrick 
C'oone> tjnstice) and Mr Patiuk 
Doneiiaii (aLTrienltiire). 'I’he depart¬ 
ment c»f nidiistix anc* toinmerte may 

to Mr Declan Clostello, whose father 
was prime minister in two previous 
eoahtioii t*overniiieiits, if Mi (lorisli is 
content to aceejil social w'clfaie, winch 
was Ins ))ost in the coalition. 

Lahoni candidates foi cabinet 

nieniheislnp niclucic Mi Jiin 'I'ully 
(dcp.irtnient oi lahoui), Mr Hany 
Desraoiicl (pci haps ])c>sts and tele¬ 
graphs, il it IS not c'onsidered too 
sensitive for a Lahoiii niiiii because of 
Its lespoiisihilitv for the national 
broadc*asting serviec), Mr Justin 
Keatini;, Mr Michael (^’Leary and Mi 
CIoiioi Cituise O’Brien. Labour is 
likely to do numerically liettei in the 
pnri 1.linen tary sccrctar>\slnps 

'Two immediate tasks face the new 
ministers. The first is to deiemiine 
their jiolicy on Northern Ireland, 
because of tlie imminence of the British 
vvlnie paper Mr Cosgrave, w'lio may 
intc'iid tc:) keep tlie lesjionsihility for 
tins cjucstion in his own hands, was 
picsuniahK given an insight into the 
Biitish )iro])osnls at lus meeting with 
Mr IJcalh on 'riiursday The second 
urgent task for the ministers is to make 
good thou election promises to remove 
Vat from fcxxl items, reduce local 
rates, increase welfare payments, 
abolish death duties on estates under 
£40 ,000, and start a crash housing 
programme. 

The coalition holds only 73 of the 
seats in a 144-seat Ddil, but, taking 
independents into account, its working 


majority will lie fave or six. There 
IS no visible reason whv it should not 
luii Its full term, and Mr Cosgrave is 
not thr* kind of man to go to the 
country prematurely unless it is 
essential A stein, almost dour man, 
he will he iniicii more of a disciplinar¬ 
ian than Mr l.vnc h and will refuse to 
((jriiprornise on principles. Onlv three 
mcnifhs ago he was witlnii a few hours 
c'l bring oveitliTown by a revolt within 
own partv, winch he has led since 
ici*)'-, , but he deleatpci flic rebels and 
tle’reliv won general respect. A 
barii-.l«‘i b\ jirofessiou, he is a son of 
Mr Willifiin (Iiisgiave, the first jinme 
minister of the Insh Trer Stale. 

Mr Lvnch now finds liimself in 
ojijHi^ition in chiuee c»f a jiartv wdiic:h 
nia\ revert fic*Tc'elv to its “ rcpiihhcan " 
tr.iditjons if the Northern Ireland 
situation worsens Tl\e gieat personal 
MH cessc's at the polls of Mr Chailes 
liaijghev and Mr Neil Blaney, the 
ministers he sacked in the* arms scandal 
ol 1070, do not make his job any 
easier So far, he has strenuousiv 
denied any intention of standing in 
the presidential elec lion in May liut 
vvilh Ins partv facing a second defeat 
in that election, a move to draft him 
as Its candidate is inevitable 

Bangladesh 

One-man election 

111 the end it w'as not cv'en a contest 
For all the 16 ji.iitics and 1,05(1 c'-^ndi- 
dates contesting the first election in the 
vear-old state of Bangladesh on Wed- 
nesdav, c>iil\ one man and one party 
mattereci As counting continued on 
'I huisdav. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
tind his Awanii League were set fan 
to stoj) onlv a seat 01 two sliort of a 
clean sweep of the ]>olls The voters 
were evidently anticpating this kind 
of result for rnoie than half of them, 
rnainlv women, staved at home. And 
those who dici turn out to vote went 
about their business peacefully, belying 
the fears of la.sl minute violence w*hich 
had led the government to deploy army, 
police and para-military forces in large 
numbers. 

There could he no doubt that the 
victory was a personal one for Sheikh 
Mujib, who had toused the country 
like a visiting pop star during the 
three-week campaign He had certain 
advantages—apart from the love of 
his people he so often proclaims 
Russian helicopters, for in.stance, which 
enabled him to do an airborne version 
of the whistle stop tour in a country 
whose communications are still frac¬ 



Mupb and fans 


tured after the 1971 war His ministers 
siTTiilarly did not hesitate to scout for 
votes in their ministerial cars I'lie 
Sheikh was also helped by massive food 
shijiments through the l-nited Nations 
'These will reach a record high point of 
430,000 tons this month and should, 
dcc'ordiug to the LTN’s aid director, 
aveit the threat of famine 

I he c^rie serious blot on the election 
if one Ignores the estimated 50 
murders —w’as the disenfranchisement 
of thousands of Biharis Some 260,000 
of tliem were not allowed to vote 
hec’aiise they had asked tcj return to 
Pakistan ; others got no vote because 
they were huddled in camps and 
ghetlofs that did not meet lesidential 
qualifications. 


Argentina 


The Peron 



Cihile IS not the only South American 
country to have been gripped by elec¬ 
tion fever during the past few weeks. 
In Argentina, the appioach to the 
presidential and congressional elections 
set for Sunday, March nth, has cer¬ 
tainly proved feverish. The republic’s 
military rulers, headed by President 
Lanusse, have felt it necessary to repeat 
at frequent intervals that these elections 
will tindeed be held, and will be free. 
Tension has been heightened by a fresh 
series of guerrilla actions, including 
the seizing of arms from a barracks in 
Cordoba province, for which the 
trotskyite ERP (people’s revolutionary 
army) claimed credit ; and by the 
stormy rallies staged Ly the peronist- 
led Justicialist Liberation Front (FJL 
or Frejuli), at which the front’s leaders 
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have had difficulty in restraining the 
fervour of some of their young revolu¬ 
tionary followers. 

General Lanusse has appeared to be 
continuing the strategy he used when 
he allowed (jcneral PenSn to revisit 
last November the country from which 
he had been exiled since his overthrow 
in 1955. The Lanusse technique then 
was to defuse pcronist passions by 
demonstrating that the former dictator 
was an ageing and no longer charis¬ 
matic figure, and that his supporters 
were not numerous enough, or bold 
enough, to challenge the government 
effectively even when they had the 
stimulus of his presence in Argentina 
for nearly a month. The government 
has gone through tlie motions of ques¬ 
tioning the legality of the FJL’s open 
admission that its presidential candi¬ 
date Mr Hector Campora, was a mere 
front man for (general Peron, but these 
legal .rites looked more like a warning 
to the FJL not to go too far than like a 
serious bid to block Mr Campora's 
candidature. General Lanusse seemed 
confident that in these elections—the 
first presidential one for lo years, and 
the first congressional one for eight 
\ears—the peronists could be allowed 
to fight, and lose. 

They have tried to widen then elec¬ 
toral a])peal by taking serveral other 
groups into their front and naming as 
their vicc-presidential candidate an 
elderly conservative, Mr Vicente 
Salano Lima, wlio heads r>ne of these 
groups. Even so, they are generally 
expected to get onlv about 40 per cent 
nf all the votes in the piesidenUal elec¬ 
tion, although none of the other candi¬ 
dates are thought likely to do as well 
as that. If no candidate gets 50 per 
cent of the votes on Sunday there will 
he a second ballot, a run-oil between 
tile two strongest. In this, it is 
apparently assumed that Mr Campora 
will face the candidate of the ceninst 
Radical Civic Union, Mr Ricardo Bal- 
hin , that mf>st of the eliminated 
candidates will throw their votes to Mr 
iUlbin ; and that he w.ill triumph over 
Mi Campora, thus demonstrating that 
tiie peronists are nothing special but 
just another party who can be defeated 

Black September 

Black Friday _ 

President Numciry confirmed on 
I'uesday that Sudan will try the eight 
Palestinian terrorists who seized the 
•Saudi Arabian embassy in Khartoum 
‘»ii the charge of murdering three of 
^heir hostages, two Americans and one 



The Belgian goes home to Cairo 

Belgian. 'I'he guerrillas occupied the 
emtiassy Thursday, March isl, in 
the middle of a diplomatic reception , 
thev took hostage the American 
ambassador and his deputy, the Bel¬ 
gian consul-general, the Saudi 
Arabian ambassador and the Jordanian 
charge d'affaires ; on Friday evening, 
after unsuccessfully demanding the 
release of imprisoned Palestinians, 
mainly in Jordan, they killed the three 
men ; tliey surrendered lo the 
Sudanese early on Sunday morning. 

General N-umeiry said the murder 
was punishable by .Sudanese law with 
all that entails.” It could entail the 
death })enalty. Americans attending 
the ceremony at Khartoum airport on 
Monday, when the bodies of the dead 
men weie floun home, icported tliat 
Sudanese officials had “ assured" 
them that the terrorists would be exe¬ 
cuted. Legally this prejudges the trial, 
as did Mr Williams Rogers's comment 
the same day that the death penalt\ 
would be “ appropriate.” But several 
factors point towards a harsh sequence 
of interrogation, court martial and 
summary execution These include the 
continuing danger for anv country that 
holds Palestinian guerrilla prisoners 
and General Numcirv's anger at the 
disruption of celebrations that vseie 
of prime importance to him . the fi-st 
anniversary of the end of Sudan's long 
civil war. 

The terrorists aiv assumed to he 
members of the Black September 
group. The Iraqi news agency has cii- 
culated a statement defending the 
murders that purports to come from 
the group's headquarters ; the Iraqis 
say they found the note in the postbox 
of their Beirut offices. But the opera¬ 
tion seems to provide further evidence 
of the links, at least at seniox indivi¬ 
dual level, between the small tcironst 
faction and the large Fatah guerrilla 


group. The hcail of the Fatah cjffice 
in Khaitoum is allcgc'd to havt been 
involved 111 the pieparations , his 
deputv is alleged to have hern an 
important membei o{ the actual gang 
Mr Yasser Arafat, the Fatah leadei, 
cabled at an early stage to (hMieial 
Numeiiv disclaiming Fatali lespouM- 
bilitv or involvement .ind ofienng his 
help in mediation ; other Fatah spokes¬ 
men have lepcatecl this disclannei 
President Numeiry has expressed his 
disbelief. 'I'lie three-man investigating 
committer set up bv Sudan mav come 
up with further information. 

'I'he most inarke<i public reaction 
from othe.*- Arab rountnes has been 
silence ■ no regime, nr official organ, 
has praised the lerroris'is but criticism 
has been more on tlie detad than on 
llie concej>tion of tlieir deed. The 
Saudi Aiabian reaction has not yet 
manifested itself ; it could he harsh if 
King Faisal’s aimer lakes him beyond 
cutting the Saudi inone\ paid to Fatah 
tcrwarcls a move against the rjii,<iOO 
Palestinians working in Saudi Arabia 
Radio comment from Egypt, as well 
as from Arab countries generalK con¬ 
sidered “ moderate,” lias been sparse, 
concentrating on the motives behind 
Palestinian extremism. But on Monday 
an editorial 111 Cairo’s al Ahrani con¬ 
demned the operation for, among 
other things, plaving straiglu into 
Israel’s hands. 

The deliberate killing of the three 
non-i.^rah hostages (but the Belgian 
was of Arab origin, born in C^airo) was 
an ajiparentl) senseless act of savagery. 
Althougli the rerroiists were still 
demanding tlie release of Sirhan Sir- 
han, now 111 an .\meri(aii prison for the 
assassination of Kobeit Keunedv in 
then main dfMiiands b\ this 
time were lor tin* lelease of Jordan's 
j)risoner'‘, and in particular of Abu 
Daoiid and Ins ih nonijMtiions who are 
iindei seiiteiuc of flcalli But Ctowii 
PriiKC Hassan, in King Hussein’s 
ahsein e in Rabat, had alrea<l\ shown 
that |ordan was pre|)aied to be as 
touuh as Israel in not '.Mviiig in to that 
kind of demand So had President 
Nixon Maybe the fiasco of the Black 
September ojieralion against the Israeli 
embassy ir Bangkok last December 
spurred tlie ten ousts to the ruthless¬ 
ness that they were then despised, by 
some .‘\rahs, for lacking. Mavbe, as 
other Arabs suspect, the teiro.ists were 
less concerned with the release of 
prisoners than with wrecking the earlv 
moves towards an Egyptlari-.-Xinerican 
rappiorhemciit, and anv siihserpienl 
move* towards an .\rab-Israeli settle¬ 
ment. It IS an uglv episode in an 
unfinished sto^y^ 
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China 

Come home 
Taiwan, all is 
forgiven _ 

The Chinese are mounting a seduction 
campaign. The ftbjcrt of their ardour 
is Taiwan and their method is sweet 
talk spiced with ominous warnings. For 
months they have been dropping 
hints about their intentions but last 
week they declared themselves unequi¬ 
vocally in a full dress scene, set, 
appropriately enough, amid the 
landscape paintings and aborigine 
artifacts of the Taiwan room in 
Peking's Great Hall of the People. The 
timing was also carefully chosen—tlie 
26th anniversary of the only upnsing 
by the native Taiwanese against tlieir 
Nationalist C*hincsc ruler**. 

China’s appeal at this meeting 
evoked echoes of the last major (and 
abortive) attempt to woo Taiwan by 
words 17 years ago. There was the 
same promise of amnesty for all 
patriob» “whether they come forward 
early or later " and “ however serious 
their wrongdoings *’ provided thev now 
work for tlie unification of the mother¬ 
land. And there was the familiar 
theme “ we are all Chinese ; let us 
come together and talk ” accompanied 
by pledges of secrecy and safety for 
any envoys. By reminding listeners on 
Taiwan that the mountain had gone 
to Mohammed before, when Chairman 
Mao travelled to Chungking to 
negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek in 
1945, >niplied that a similar visit 
by an eminent Nationalist would be 
welcome. 

What was new about tills latest pitch 
was the confident warning—issued, as 
the Chinese pointed out, in the wake 
of last month’s Chou-Kissinger com¬ 
munique—that the people of Taiwan 
have no real alternative to an accom¬ 
modation with the mainland. “How 
long can Taiwan rely on the United 
States asked the former Nationalist 
general who surrendered Peking to the 
communists, Mr Fu Tso-yi. “ Absol¬ 
utely not long.” Not orily have the 
Americans decided to scrap their 
special relationship with Taiwan ; 
they will not allow anybody else to 
replace tliem. By anybixly else, the 
Chinese moan Japan, which has sub¬ 
stantial trade and investment to 
protect. But they were also alluding 
plainly to the Russians, who might not 
^ above offering an anti-Peking pact 
to Chiang Kai-sh^. 

other prospect the Chinese sat 


on hard but with a curiously benign 
turn of phrase was that of Taiwanese 
independence. “ Those kind-hearted 
people ” who mistakenly think this 
may free them from external aggres¬ 
sion and internal dictatorship “have 
failed to see the current situation 
clearly.” Independence is a chimera, 
the Chinese explained, because Taiwan 
separated from the motherland can 
only end up as a colony or semi-colony 
once again. They dad not spell out 
how Taiwan would end up under the 
aegis of Peking. 



His picture on 
the Koran 


FROM OUR UVANT CORRESPONDENT 

After more than two years of unchal¬ 
lenged rule .the regime of General 
Hafez Assad has clashed with two 
powerful groups . the religious leaders 
of the majority Sunni Moslem sect and 
the merchants, also Sunni, in Syria’s 
four main towns. This is a formidable 
combination because both grou}>s are 
tougli, resilient and coherent. 

Knowing he was unable to subdue 
them, President Assad has tried to win 
them over. He has liberalised the 
Syrian economy in an effort to please 
the merchants ; his signs of favour to 
the religious leadeis include increasing 
their salaries and issuing a handsome 
new edition of the Koran with hu own 
portrait, somewhat tactlessly, on the 
dustcover. The bazaar and the mosque 
simply interpreted these moves as signs 
of weakness and decided to challenge 
the president on an issue where he 
personally is on shaky ground. 

Hie 1969 Syrian constitution did 
not mention a state religion. This was 
to be expected from the regime of that 
time, which claimed to be progressive 
and socialist. Similarly in his own new 
constitution, on which there is to be a 


referendum on March 12th, President 
Assad did not refer to a state religion. 
Hb opponents organised street demon¬ 
strations and the president quickly 
conceded half their demands. He 
inserted a clause stating that the reli¬ 
gion cf the head of state was Islam 
but did not go on to state that Islam 
was the state religion. He also refused 
to delete a clause that gave freedom of 
worship to people of all religions. 
When the demonstrations continued 
despite this concession, General Assad 
sent in the army and it is officially 
admitted that four people were killed 
in Hama at the end of February. 

The president is sensitive to the fact 
that unlike the vast majority of Syrians 
he is not a Sunni Moslem but a mem¬ 
ber of the small sect of Alawites which 
is on the outermost fringe of Shiah 
Islam—although the most orthodox 
would claim that it is outside Islam 
altogether. One of the strangest facts 
in recent Syrian history is the way 
that members of the Alawite minority, 
working through the Baath part\ 
apparatus in the army, have man¬ 
oeuvred themselves into positions 
which have made them the rulers of 
Syria for the past six years. One of 
the demonstrators' slogans called for 
an end to “ Alawite power ” and 
claimed that this was an indispensable 
condition of loyal Syrian membership 
of the tripartite federation with Egypt 
and Libya. 

In its counter-attack, the Syrian 
government blamed not only Zionism 
and reactionary forces but also certain 
Arab quarters, which everyone took to 
be a rrfcrencc to Libya. Libya has been 
giving its support to orthodox religious 
groupings in many countries, including 
Egypt and even Lebanon. But by chal¬ 
lenging General Assad through his local 
opponents Colonel Qaddah has onh 
ensured that the Syrian regime will be 
even more wary of the federation than 
It already is. 

Continued on page 47 
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Respond to the challenge 

of discussion on difficult or unexpected 
topics; be confident in your knowledge of 
current affairs and find the making of sound 
decisions easier. A little time spent reading 
The Economist every week will give you 
the facts, a reliable and internationally 
respected view of their interpretation and 
an authoritative opinion on the course of 
future developments. 


' _ Overleaf 

You will be surprised 

if you are not already a regular reader, by 
the comprehensive breadth of The 
Economist's coverage of politics, 
economics, international affairs and the arts 
of living in general You will soon 
appreciate its independence of judgement. 
Its clarity of expression, its consistency of 
outlook, Its ability to stimulate the 
enquiring mind and its enviable record of 
pioneering today what becomes accepted 
doctrine tomorrow 


existed m Irvine 
exists in other 
IS. And to build 
:stroying the 
iuty of the area, 
to say Irvine 
snt Corporation 
means anti- 
t. Plans already 
for the New 
re (plus a £1^ 
.ure centre) 


prove theyVe not. 

If you*d like to see these - 
and learn about the 
exciting prospects for 
industry here, contact 
Michael S. Thomson. 

Irvine Development 
Corporation, Perceton 
House. Irvine. Ayrshire. 
KAN 2AL 

As you can see above, his 
light IS always burning. 


iries available soon for sale or rent 


Dates Available 


sad Industrial Estate 

25.000 sq. ft. July 1973 


municaclons, the financial 
Incentives, the labour, and 
— last, but by no means 
least, the scenic attractions 
and mild climate. 

Prestwick, Scotland's major 
International airport. Is 
only IS minutes away by 
road, Clydeport Is just 40 


quarters for a 21st century 
city. 

And nothing could better 
Illustrate the policy of the 
Corporation — in regard 
to Irvine's natural 
attractions. 

That Is — to preserve the 
sense of community that 


Lins Industrial Estate 
'76,800 sq.ft, 
or m units and 

of 12,800 sq. ft. Mar^J973_ 

wmoor Industrial Estate 
1,000 sq.ft, 
if 2,000 sq.ft. March 1973 

2 units of 12,400 sq. ft. 

6 units of 6,000 sq. ft. 

8 units of 1,000 sq. ft. 

12 units of 2,000 sq. ft. Nov 1973 

2 units of 12,400 sq. ft. 

6 units of 6,000 sq. ft. _ 

Irviiie NewTmvn ER 





A new Fiat is born 













And it is not a car. 


The latest Fiat is bigger than a car 
Or even a truck. Because this new Fiat is a whole 
new organcuition - Fiat F^irthmoving hquipmcnt 
Cars are nut our busine.ss (iarthmovmg 
equipment is And we intend to become as much 
of a worldwide leader in our field as Fiat 
IS in automobiles 

That's why we've invested 64 million dollars 
to create the most modem, most fully-automated factory 
in the industry Located at Lecce on the Adnatic 
Ccxist, It's about as far as you can gel from the Fiat cur 
plant at Turin and still he in Italy 

.'i5 of Lecce's 180 acres are already completed 
Bv the end of the year, more than 2,000 people 
will be working there 

This demonstrates that we believe earthmoving 
equipment is a field for specialists who must 
operate independently 

Nonetheless, we don’t overlook 
the advantages to be had from some of the other 
members of the Fiat team 

Like the Impresit Division, whexse cxpcnence 
in constructing ports, dams and highway systems has 
provided us with a wealth of practical know-how. 

Or Fiat’s diesel operations, whose output of 
I2(),00() engines a year, ranging in si/e from a lew 
dozen horse-power to sea-going monsters developing 
4,000 hp t^er cylinder, includes the diesels specially 
designed for our own models 

Not to mention Fiat’s iron and steel mills, 
and vast K&D facilities 

We’re already ofV to a strong start 
We arc the largest manufacturer of earthmoving 
equipment in Europe Our track-type do/er and 
loader sales there account for some 30 'yu of the 
market We’re moving fitst on other continents as well 
Tratores Fiat do Brasil, for example, Uxlu> builds 
.ind sells more than half the dozers in its market 



regards the business us its private pro|x:itv. 
many contractors are looking for an ulternati\e 
.solution And this is exactly wlial we have to oiler 
For the time being, the liat line stops at 
200 hp with the series 20 dozers New models will 
follow, all of them designed to fit the realities of our 
cu.stomers' growing costs and changing needs 
For example, in most of the woild's 
fullv-industriali/eii countnes, big construction works 
aie becoming the exception , utility lobs are more 
and more the order of the day And we do not w,iiit 
to saddle contiactors with equipment that costs them 
too much to buy, to mainuiin, to move from |ob to |ob 
We also realize that our rea! business 
IS providing work-hours, not just machines I or this, 
building the equipment is only half the job 
The other half - helping a contractor chinrse the right 
machine for the job and providing the m.iintenance 
that keeps the machine on the job - is up to the men 
in our local organizations in (il) different countries 
That's why we’ve invested in iieojile as well 
The men who work with us are an imixmani jwrt ol 
the progress we’ve made so far And because we’re 
growing fast, we're constantly on the lookout foi 
more of the nght kind of men 

We're looking foi men with sound technical 
back-grounds but, even more important, men who 
aren't afraid of new ideas Foirthmoving equipment 
IS still a young field Despite what our competition 
may like to think, it is changing rajridly 
And we are jxirt of the changes 

Because though we arc mo.st delinitelv 
not a car, we're still yrmething very sjvcial 
We’re a brand-new Fiat 
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Henri Stefan Opper dc BlowitE 

FIk* Times C-hitf PjnsC cirrespondenl IH75 I*K)2 
ITic most r|u<»te(l and li ared toTnspdndcnt irf 
hisdfiy I Ic cl the HI did Ivy piihlishinf; the 

whcili text ril the Ire .ilvot rliii at the moment 
It was benv si^-tw d m ( .iTnviny 


Heniy^tUcham Steed 

TheTimes Correspondent in Berlin, Rome and Vienna 
18 % NM HcmadehismaribvhisR'velationofasecret 
treaty betv/een Cicrmany and Russia dating back to 
1800 and made behind the hacks of C rcrmanys 
partners in thcTriple Alliance 

James David Boufdiier 

TheTimcs ( (irrespondent in the Balkans 1888 1918 
Keganlc'd as a Bulgarian national hero and a father 
of Bulg-.irian indejKndenci.hc is the only xiurnalist to 
he Lommemorated liyan issue of foreign stamps 



SirV^Miam Howard Russell 

'llie Times WirC airiespcmdcnt 
1844 1871 Ihe first and greatest war 
(.orrespondent f fc covered the Franai 
I Russian VC^i, the ( rimea, the Indian 
Mutiny and tlie Amencan ( ivil He 
alsocmned the often misquoted phnise 
the thin red streak* 


like fadiec like s(Hi. 


The standaid set byTheTimes European TheTimes has a unique link with Le Monde, 

Cibnespondencs of the past is the standard we set La Stampa and Die^lt and morcTimcs 

oiirsclws trxlay Onrespondents in Europe than ever 

In 197), we report on perhaps the most V(liile history has yet to make some of todays 

signiheant event of all, Bntain and the enlarjgcd EEC Times European Correspondents famous, their 

lb cover all the developments as they anse, standards already are 




Ibe moreyou tfunkabout Europe^ 
dheiiiore3'ouiieedllieliiiie& 
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PILKINGTON ANNOUNCE 
THE END OF THE WAVY WINDOW 


- made possible by Float glass. 

Look through the average window 
and you get a slightly distorted picture 
of the world Bee ause most ordinary 
windows are glazed with sheet glass 
And It's almost never perfect 

Pilkington found ihc' answer to tins 
and other probic’ms Float glass Froitian 
idea i one eived and developed by Sir Alastair 
Pilkington, the proc i*ss revolulicinisi>d flat glass 
tec hnology anci has been adopted under licence by 
all the world's IcMcling flat glass manufacturers 
Why Float glass is better. 

As th(‘ name suggests, m the Pilkington proc ess 
rnoltcMi glass floats - on a vast bath of 
molten tin Because the surface of the i| 

n 


22 


r 




RIkington lead the world m 
in glassmaking. * 


tin IS absolutely flat, the glass bee omes pc^rtec tly flat, 
tocT And as it is not drawn vertic ally from the tank 
hut floated ofl, 'draw lines' which cause distortion m 
shecH glass art* .ivoidecJ Float glass is thus free from 
wavy distortions It is also firi*~polislK*cJ, whic h 
giv(*s It Its relleclive biilliance 
Now - 4mm Float. 

The motor meJustrv rapidiv (jcJot)ted \ loaf glass lor 
Its undislorted c larity Plate glass in largi* wincTows 
has also been supersedc^J by Float Now. with their 
latest nuilti-million pound lank at St Melc'ns, 
Pilkington are able to meet the demands ol tht' 
building industry lor 4mm Float glass 

And tfial means tht* t*nd ert the 
wavy window 
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EM3lulionary(inanciddeviceofourlim^ 


Hewlett-Packard's astonishing HP-SO can 
answer in seconds problems you now figure 
laboriously with tables or slide-rule—or wait for 
a computer. Bond yields and prices, compound 
interest, mortga^ payment and analysis, rate of 
return, accru^ interest, discounted notes, true 
equivalent annual yield, annual percentage rate 
conversions,trend lines, mean and standard 
deviation—HP-80 is pre-pro^ammed to solve 
these and many more financial and business 
problems. Rus simple arithmetic. And-it has a 
built-in 2(X>-year calendar! 

Simple, logical operation 

So logical IS the k^board,you'll be at home with 
It in minutes.Justteed in known factors, working 
from left to right.Then press the key representing 
the unknown value and up comes the answer. 

As accurately as you wish. HP-80 rounds off its 
answers to your specification -up to six places 
of decimals. And it comes with a quick reference 
guide, taking you key-by-k^ through common 
problems. 

Accurate to Ip in £1,000,000! 

If yours is the kind of business where quick 
decisions are vital and every place of decimals 
means big money, think how much you could 
save with an HP-%. Never again need you use 
time consuming tables and inaccurate inter¬ 
polation. And the HP-80 IS accurate to Ip in 
£1,000,000—displaying answers to ten signifi¬ 
cant digits. You mi^t well save its modest 
original cost in a single transaction. 

Goes everyvwhere with you 
Wherever your business takes you, you can take 
the HP-80. To meetings. On business trips-you 
can even use it in a car or aircraft. For the 9 oz., 

HP-80 slips into your pocket and works 
on rechargeable batteries as well as ac mains. 

Astronauts navigate by Hewtett-Packard 

The development of the HP-80 was an almost 
inevitable extension of Hewlett-Packardls 


capabilities in precision electronics. Many major 
observatories maintain their time scales with 
Hewlett-Packard atomic clocks. Accurate to one 
second in 30,000years, these same instruments 
helped navigate the Apollo spacecraft to the 
moon. 

Now the HP-80 joins Hewlett-Packard!s large 
and growing family of high-technology calculators 
and computers, which includes the remarkable 
HP-35 scientific pocket calculator. It comes direct 
from Hewlett-Packard—with a year!s warranty 
and support from 172 sales and service centres 
in 65 countries. 


How to get the HP-80 quickly 

The cost of the remarkable HP-80 is only £190 
We expect this announcement to set our 
telephones buzzing. So for more information 
quickly—return the coupon. We’ll then send you 
(without obligation) all the facts on the HP-80, 
together with details of how to get it on lOdays 
free trial and of an attractive discount for cash 
with order. Act now Every day without the HP-80 
costs you money! 


Ike 

1 ^ 


To Hewlett-Packard. 
Dept OF, 

224 Bath Road, 

Slough, Bucks SLJ 40S 


1 


Please mail me, without obligation, full proof of the 
time and money-saving potential 


NAME_ 

POSITION 

COMPANY/INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS— .. 


( 

L 


j 


HEWLETT itp] PACKARD 


Hewlett-Packard Ltd., Dept. OF,224 Bath Road, Slough. Bucks. SL14DS. 
Telephone- Slough 32277/8/9 
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Thb Aiuiounoeineiit appean u ■ iiMtier oTraoonl only 

Central Bank 
of the Philippines 

$ 50 , 000,000 

Five year revolving Credit 

arranged by 

Trade Development Bank Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

Toronto Dominion Bank 

and Provided by 

American Express International Banking Corporation 
Associated Japanese Bank (International) Limited Banco di Roma Finance Co. Ltd 

Banco Safra S. A. (Brasil) The Bank of Nova Scotia Bankers Trust Company 

Nauau Branch 

Banque Commercialc pour I'Europe du Nord (Eurobank) Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque Franpaise du Commerce Exterieur Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Commerce Union Bank, Nassau Branch The First National Bank of Chicago Franklin National Bank 

Japan International Bank Limited The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan, Limited 

Manufacturers Hanover Banque Nordique Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

The Mercantile Bank of Canada Mercantile Trust Company N.A. National and Grindlays Bank Limited 

Republic National Bank of New York (International) Limited The Sanwa Bank, Limited 

Scandinavian Bank Limited J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp. (Nassau Branch) 

Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited Toronto Dominion Bank 

Trade Development Bank Overseas Inc. 

26 Mruary, 1973. 
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Continued from page 36 

South Africa _ 

the focus shifts 

FROM OUR 'SOUTH AFRICA COfflWSPONDBrfT 

Two events have brought about a 
subtle change in the Soutli African 
political chmate. The first was a halt 
in what ha'l seemed to be the steady 
swing in the wlliite eHeotooratc away 
from the Nationalist government to¬ 
wards the oppos/ition United party. The 
second was a wave of -ktrikes by Afucan 
labourers in January and February 
which at one stage had 60,000 workers 
out and paralysed the municipal ser- 
\''ic^s of DurtDan, South Africa’s third 
largest city and mam seaport. 

Almost overnight it became apparent 
that the .reference point for change in 
the country had shihcd from its whites- 
only pobtical system to the steadily 
iiioreai^ing power being acquired by the 
black majority. Indecisively led and 
(oTiiposecl of a hotch-potch of con- 
Hicting elements, the United party’s 
prospects of ever being able to unseat 
the Nationalists look more (remote than 
ever Meanwhile black power in real, 
practical terms can only grow as 
Africans learn how to exploit thenr 
(losilioii as an indis[)ensable labour 
force in a rajndly expanding economy. 
So if there is ever going to be change 
III South Africa 11 is likely 10 come 
chiiough pressure from that quartei. 

The changed climate is in turn bring¬ 
ing about two simultaneous develop¬ 
ments whicti are hotli likely to intensify 
in the future. One is a government 
ciackdown, in the name of “ national 
security,” agam*9t black power and all 
who drabble with it. The other is a 
(oHap.se of morale m the United partv. 
compounded by divistions over what 
stand to take on the “ national 
security” actions, which could easily 
lead to a }?pbt and perhaps an eventual 
repol'arisation of the white pohtical 
system. 

The start of the crackdown came 
on February 27th when the government 
served lianning orders on eight leaders 
of the National Union of South African 
Students (Nusas), effectively silencing 
them and isolating them from human 
contact for five vears. The outspokenly 
anti-apairtheid Nusas has long been a 
thorn in the government’s flesh and 
the particular ikte rouge of the prime 
niinister, Mr John Vorster, who is 
convinced it is communist inspired, 
fu Februairy last year Mr Voritcr 
<*PlK>inted a parliamentary commission 
to inquire into its activities and those 


actions—^perhaps following the com¬ 
mission’s two pending reports—then a 
tplit seems inevitable. 

Rftodesia 

No yes 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

Two black-led organisations in 
Rliodesia arc ^claiming success in con¬ 
vert! i it; the black ” no ” found a year 
ago by .the Pearce commission into 
acceptance by tlie country’s 5^01 
Africans of the 1971 .settlement pro¬ 
posals. One such gioup, the Rhodesian 
Scttlenienf Forum, s.-iys it ha.s obtained 
upwards of 80,000 black African 
signatures in support of the 1971 itemis 
and has been proniising for some weeks 
now to hand this evidence over to Sir 
A'ec Douglas-Home in Britain. The 
second group, the African Settlement 
Convention, is not canv.assing for sig¬ 
natures but has a number of full-time 
organisers throughout the country seek¬ 
ing black .support. It held its first 
public meeting last weekend, which 
was attended by fewer than 100 people, 
whereas Bishop Muzorewa, the African 
National Council leader, a week earlier, 
had an audience of some 2,oo<r Africans 
and had to turn many away. 

ANC spokesmen say that such 
attendance figures reflect the differ- 
(*nce Ijetween the pro-settlement groups 
and the council. They estimate that 
they retain the support of qo per cent 
of the ” thinking Africans.” And they 
also point to the fact that die settle¬ 
ment groups tend to hold their meet¬ 
ings, somtimes by invitation only, in 
plush city-centre hotels used almost 
exclusively hy whites. Thev do not 
seem to lie seeking mass black support 
hut trying to \v.i> over the tiny black 
business community which would .stand 
to benefit the most economicallv from 
an agreement with Britain 

Both pro-settlement organisations 
are lieing encouraged by the govern¬ 
ment, and fundii do not appear to be 
a problem thanks to the contributions 
of the white business community. Pri¬ 
vate backers are reported to be pro¬ 
viding free petrol, four-wheel drive 
vehicles and other assistance. The 
relevance of this activity is question¬ 
able. No one believes that the British 
Government can override the findings 
of a royal commission as the result of 
the petitions and verbal assessments 
obtained h\ a few political pres.sure 
groups. Although the government here 
would dearly like to lx able to ignore 
the ANC, the reality, both in Rhodesia 
and Britain, is that the bishop's 
acceptance is essential. 


They talk of Basson 

of two other organ i.sat ions—'the 
In>titutc of Race Relations and an 
e( iiineiilral church movement, the 
Christian Institute All three have in 
comnioii the fact that they have been 
taking a close interest in the rise of 
the black power movement in South 
Africa llic coinmisMOn, which pre¬ 
sented Its report on Nus.i.s last week, 
dwelt on statements bv the organisa¬ 
tions' leaders predicting a black-white 
polarisation and urging white students 
to align themselves with the blacks. It 
ended by recommending “ urgent 
action ” against the eight leaders—a 
recornniendatiorj supported by the 
United party members of the com¬ 
mission 

Thiee days later banning orders were 
also served on the entire leaderslnp of 
the South African Students' Organisa¬ 
tion, the key body in die growing black 
power movement. Two leaders of an 
allied organisation, tlie Black I^eople’s 
(’onveiition, were also banned. Again 
the United party was unontical, except 
to sav the people concerned should 
have been charged 111 court. 

The collalxirafion of the United 
party in the.se actions has caused a 
furore in the party, which was already 
reeling from an attack on its leadership 
liV iLs mam press supporter, the large 
circulatioii Sunday Times. The paper 
had called openly for a new leader 
to -replace Sir De Villiers Graaff who 
has held the position for 16 years. I’hr 
man most often mentioner* in this con¬ 
nection is Mr Japk- Bas.son, a former 
Nationalist. At rnid-weck it seemed 
likely that the party would survive 
the iw' at this stage But if there is 
a continued policy of supporting rhe 
government on its national security ” 
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Turkey 

Soldier on 


Tuikcy seems set tn have aiuithei 
soldier as its next jjreMdent. On 
Monday the chief of staff, < rpneral 
Faruk Ourlei, resi;»ned his post and 
the defence mniiNtei L'ave, up his seat 
in the senate. These moves cleaied the 
way for f»eneial (iurlei to iie 
appointed a senator and thus to he 
tlii'ible for eleiiion to the presidency 
on Marcli 13th Since no other candi¬ 
date has been jiiii forward it appeals 
to he a foieirone conclusion that he 
will uet the job. 

On the surface .it seems a neat solu¬ 
tion. The armed forces will he sati.sfictl 
that one (>f their own men will he at 
the top durini' what is certain to be a 
tense year as the country prepares to 
elect a new government in the autumn. 
And (General (Jurler liini'^elf, popular 
in the forces, is .respetteti as an inde¬ 
pendent minded man keen on internal 
reforms. But in political cirdes there 
is regret that the pattern of the scddier- 
pFe.siclcnt, set bv fJcneral (hirsel in 
i960 and continued bv (icneial Sunay 
in 1966, lias not been broken. 

Since Match, 1971, when the ser¬ 
vice chiefs intervened by demanding 
the resignation of the prime minister, 
Mr Demi/cl, and the b>rmation of a 
national gcwernmeiit, the politicians 
have had to dance tc» the soldiers’ tune. 
But in recent weeks Mr Demirel has 
gone out of his wav to show ])ublic 
defiance of the military leaders, and 
he refused to attend a meeting of 
political leaders called by (renerai 
GuHer to get then support for his can¬ 
didature. 

None of this bodes well for die 
future. If the military' allow the elec¬ 
tions to take place .in October, Mi 
Demirel’.s Justice party is the most 
likely to emerge as winner. However 



ihe pattern 


(rpneral Courier, as president, will be 
reluctant to reappoint the man he was 
instrumental in dismissing two years 
ago. This lould persuade the Justice 
party that it should elect a new leader 
i>efore October-- and a split in the 
party would open up new prospects 
ior Its rivals. 

The Vatican _ 

Colour it darker 

On Moiid.iv the F\)pe created new 
cardinals with an absolute minimum 
of pomp and fuss. the new princes of 
the church, who used to have to hang 
about in Rome for a whole week, were 
handed their .simple red hireltas (the 
res])lcndeiit old red hats are out) and 
then titiilai churches in Rome, and 
exeiyllnng was over befoie you could 
say ad majornn Du ^lurtam Only 
half of the new men were from 
FiUrope the rest iru luded hisliops from 
Puerto Rico, Sanio.'i, Pakistan, Congo- 
Brazzasille and Kenya. 'Hie new 
Kenyan cardinal. Archbishop Actunga 
of Nairobi, can boast a backgn>und so 
far not as.sociated with members of the 
(ardinals' college: he is the son of a 
tribal chief who had a hundred wives 
and 213 sons. 

'The c]uiet jiurge which the Pope is 
carrying out among the 1,300-odd 
office holders of the Curia, the church’s 
central administration, is also creating 
new posts for men from Africa, Asia 
and other parts of the third world. 
Apart from giving non-European 
(Catholics a more ei)iia] lepresentation, 
the Pope’s cleariiig-out operation is 
designed to cut out dead nionsignonal 
wood and bring forward younger rien 
ot ability. 

But the fact that the Pope and his 
closest advisci**, such as Monsignor 
(hovaniit Beniiolli, the dejiutv secre¬ 
tary' of state, want a more efficient 
church does not necessarily mean that 
they want a more democratic one. On 
Monday the Pope made it plain that 
there is to be no fundamental reform 
of the conclave, the body which will 
elect the new Pope after his death or 
resignation. To the present 117 
cardinal-electors (28 other cardinals 
are over Bo and no* longer allowed to 
vote), the Pope is likely to add several 
moiv : the handful of patriarchs from 
the Middle Ea.st, and the members of 
the Vatican .secretariat. 

'That is not the kind of conclave 
that many influential churchmen such 
as C Cardinal Suenen.s have been 
advocating. 'Fhey wanted direct repre¬ 
sentatives of national hierarchies, and 


even laymen, to take part in the papal 
election. But the Pope is not likely to 
change his mind : he wants consolida¬ 
tion, not more reform, and what he 
says still goes in Rome. 

Russia _ 

Don't lash out yet 

The announcement that Russia has at 
long last decided to sign the .*932 
universal copyright convention will 
intere.-t those western authors who have 
had to watch lielp]e.ssly as huge 
Russian editions of their works were 
published without a penny in royalties 
coming their wav. Even when royalties 
were theoretically available in 
roubles, many authors would have pre¬ 
fer! ed some other way of spending 
their money than, say, takini' a long 
holiday on the Black Sea. But those 
optimists who think that they are going 
to be turned from notional rouble 
millionaires into real ones overnight 
.should pause before celebrating 

'The universal cojiynght convention 
is a much vaguer document than the 
detailed 1886 Berne convention, which 
the Russians are not signing. The 
universal convention simply obliges the 
signatories to give foreign authors and 
other copyright-owners the same pro¬ 
tection they would give to their own 
nationals. How this is done is left to 
the signatories themselves. And .so even 
after the Russians sign on May 27th 
they will be able to interpret their 
obligations in the light rif their own 
copyright law' and fUher regulations. 

The interesting c|uestion is why the 
Russians liave decided to sign at all. 
One possibility is that they want to rake 
in some hard currency from western 
translations of Ru.ssian books Or they 
may intend to try to use the convention 
to prevent hooks by dis.sident Russians 
being publhshed in the west. The 
.signing of the convention enables the 
government to ask a writer whose 
work comes out in the west if he gave 
copyright [permission for it—and 
fiunish him for “ iriaklng anti-Soviet 
propaganda” if he did 
But It is more likely that the decision 
to sign the convention is connected 
with the preparations for the con¬ 
ference on European co-operation. It 
has been known for some time that the 
Americans were going to raise Russia's 
habit of pirating foreign authors’ works. 
By choosing the universal convention 
rather than the Berne one, the Russians 
have removed their piiate gear without 
having contracted costly international 
obligation.*. Smart work, if true. 


Indeed, why fly to South East Asia via 
Copenhagen, of all places, when there are 
through flights from London? 

There are several good reasons why so 
many experienced travellers do just that. Let’s 
take London—Bangkok as an example and 
make some comparisons. 



miles 

number 
of stops 

total 

time 

Through flights, average 

6,641 

4 

19 hours 

Via Copenhagen and the 
Trans-Asian Express 
Mon. Wed. Thur. Sat. 

5,956 

1 

14 hours 

^ Friday 

6,276 

2 

IS hours 


II you arc bound for Hmg Kong or Singapore, yon 
can also benefit from the savings in miles and hours 
by the 'I’rans-Asian Express 

HONG KONCJ 

Direct connections daily from Bangkok. 
SINGAPORE 

Monday, Wednesday, b'riday and Saturday flights 
go through to Singapore. Friday flights also call at 
Kuala Lumpur. 

You can fly the Trans-Asian Express with SAS 
Monday, Wednesday, 'I’hursday or Friday, with THAI 
International Saturday. 

And don’t forget• When you travel to South East 
Asia, you have two alternatives 

FLY VIA COPENHAGEN QB FACE A DETOUR 




general Agent for Thai International 

CaII your 8AS •luthonsod travel agent or London 01-7344020, Bristol 292130. 
Birmingham 6434770/0, Leeds 41706, Manchester 8328431, Newcastle 21544, 
Glasgow 246583?, Dublin 43346/7 



Atlanta. _ 
The world's not great dty. 



Worldwide headquarters for 
disease control is the Atlanta based 
national Center for I^seaseCcHitrol. 

CDC particiiKites in jdolxil programs fo 
eradicate and prevent the spread of aim- 
muniotble and vector-home diseases, and 
conducts extensive applied research 
activities towanl developing methixls of 
diagn(^is, control, and prevention. The 
Centei trains about 10,(XX) health workers 


from around the world and conducts 
seminars for thousands of members of 
profes.sional stK'ieties and health asso¬ 
ciations every year. Teams of specialists 
are mobilized within hours to help quell 
such emergencies us an outbreak of 
smallpox in Yugoslavia or the ^read 
of bubonic plague from Java. CUC adds 
international medical importance to 
Atlanta—the world’s next great city. 



for mure ebout Atlantj 
conlait Harold Carter, 
Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce 
1J68 Commerce BuiMme 
Atlanta. Georgia 30303 USA 
Cable: AUantafax 
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Urban renewal at work Atlanta’s Peachtree Cenhe and Philadelphia’s Society Hilt 

Cities: orphans of the budget 


'Hie fhceifulness about the ronclitioii 
of the Aincnc.in tilies that wfis iniplu it 
111 Prc'siclciJt Nixon's liuiigot in ).inuar\ 
bobbed up above tlie surface in his 
bioadiasl last Sunday on what is called 
i ()iiimuiiit\ development “'Tlie houi 
of irisis lias passed,' said the President, 
a stateiiieiil that pronipced the New 
Ynik 'l’lme^ t.) sav tfiat the senes 
f)f presidential messages on the state 
of the union “is tuiiiing into a pro¬ 
longed Ilight of tr.nla.sv " Some hun¬ 
dreds ol mayors and city maiiageis 
fiom aiound the country, in Washing¬ 
ton this week foi an annual conference, 
also seemed to be rubbing their eyes 
in disbelief as the/ tiailed around town 
jjleading foi some tempering of the 
rigours of the Nixon budget 

The mayor,-I as a group, like the 
state governors and the counfty officers 
as groups, embraced with wamiLli Mr 
Nixon's decision, made early in his 
first term and now coming to fr.ntiori, 
to adopt the principle of revenue 
sharing. What they liked about it was 
that their local administrations would 
got a slice of the federal revenues w'birh 
they could apply to municipal needs 
without the distraction of detailed 
federal supervision As they now com¬ 
plain, they were the victims of a mis¬ 
understanding. The complexities of the 
misundei standing will take a long time 


\A/ashington, DC 

to unra\cl, jiartlv i'oc*iuse the piescnta 
lion of the budget toiiceaN much detail 
from view, pai'tlv because the Adiiiiiiis- 
tidtion's intention^ are subject to 
modification both l)\ itself and b\ 
Cloiigress One thing tlie iiiasois do 
lemembcr, as a paper jnejiaied b\ the 
National League of Chties and the 
US Cioiifererue of Ma\\JI^ sets out, 
IS that llic meeting at llie W'hite llousi 
in ic^'jc) at wliiih tliev agreed to give 
their support was nuiked hv an cx[)lu 11 
understdiiclmg that what tiiev were to 
gel would he new moiie\ ‘ gcMieial 
lesenue shaiing was not to he a suli- 
.'^titule foi existing, spec ilic-j)ui pose 
piogranimes which, 111 iheiuv, weie to 
he covered latei hv “speci.il jcseiiue 
sharing 

As things have turned out, the 
Administration has turned jts back on 
some of the programmes that are 
important either in improving the 
urban scene, or m arresting urban 
decay, or 111 simjiK keqnng ircnible at 
bay (Jitv administralois are welcome 
to carr\' tliern on, rt savs, but if '■o 
they must use ihei'- slii'* of general 
lesenue-sharing monev •cir the jmrpose 
“The Pic‘sKlenl\% piomise to the 
niaxors and governors," sav the inavors 
in their pa])ei, “has lieen breached." 

Most of the urban programmes in 
(lueslion were the creation of the 



Johnson AdInml^t^al’on in partnership 
with tlie hfier.il (*oiigiess between 
ami M|bH Tliev are numerous, com¬ 
pile aied, cosilv and oxer lapping, as 
Mr NiviiTs men, the exponents of the 
new feder.ilisiii, iiisisieiitlv point out. 

The late T^iesideiit Johnson chose 
till* slogan “the gieat sor letv " to 
ciesiL'iiaie this eiloit J he gicai societv 
proL’iamniC'^ weie never furiiislied 
with inonev on the s( ale talked of w'heri 
ihev were launi lied, hut thev have 
(oiitiiuied until now, sup|)orted bv the 
rnajoTilv of C'oiigiess President Nixon 
IS i)nv\ insistin': on a efiaii'^e botli m 
the poh( les and in the ineihods bv 
whuli ibex aic .ip; lieiJ, whether 
C'ongress wants ihe i liaiige not His 
hiicl'iet for the nest fiscal veal marks 
tlie tillniriL'-pOiPt In his last bro«idcast 
he spnke ol ‘ xears of extravagant, 
hastilx-j»ass<-(l measures" and dwelt 
f).iTtic iiiaiK «*M the fallacy tiiat the 
federal i:oxeinii.eiit should take the 
lead in (h'xeloping local coinrnunitie.s 
To illu'‘tjate the new regime he 
pointed out that hi« budget “ w'ould 
ehrninale srveii outrnuded urban 
dexelcijirneii! piogiainmcs “ and “sus¬ 
pend ftiui ineffective liousing prc 3 - 
graninies" 

It IS leitainlv not President Nixon's 
f.iiilt that Mr Johnson’s advisers mis¬ 
calculated tlie country's power to re¬ 
build Itself and conduct a foreign w-ar 
at the same time, and thereby not 
oiilv wrecked tbemsclvTs pohticallx' but 
left the successor Administration with 
a heavy load of inflation and damaged 
ciedit. Mr Nixon never liked the over¬ 
extended federal government role 
which he iiihenlcd, nor does he have 
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natural sympathy for the racial 
iiiinoiitieK and the poor whose condi- 
tif»ii the threat scK'ietv proj^iaiumes were 
intended to improve, hut ije could 
clatJiL if he chose that his fiand was 
forced hy liabilities whu h were no 
ciioue. of Ins. 'I he inavois put il a little 
differently 

While talkiTii; nl shifliiK; polilUtil powei 

to local i^ovc rniiif III, tin l*n‘Sident 

actually may lii^f disjilaifd on to the 

ciiirs a share of the 

(C'oiioniu hiit'lMi (if iiseicDiniiiic iii(latiiiii 

.irid f( di'ial ili'ta its 

A possible alleinative, njisiticr the 
level (ot federal taxation. Mi Nixon 
has reiei ted, hnt, in cJei idint; that, he 
liansferied to some extent to the cities 
tlie onus of dc'Cicliii^ whether to seek 
rnoie taxes or to sacrifice the attempt 
at in hail improvement (’hief ainoiif' 
the efloits whose future ham's 
111 the halance are the housing pro- 
giamines 'I'lie oldest of these, winch 
IS called iiihan renewal, was established 
in iC)4c'), when Mi 'Iiuinaii was Piesi- 
dent, at die end of a piTiod of iiearlv 
ao years when hist the depix*ssion and 
then the si-cond world war had left 
the uriMii housiiiu: stock in a state of 
slow der a\ F^lentv of f.iiill lias been 
found witfi iirhan lenewal, the ec^uiva- 
leiu of slum cleaiance in Britain, as 
It has a. tualK woiked ■ the local 
authoiities weie often more interested 
111 iiniiroMiu; tlu'ir tax base than in 
lehousim* tin* slinn-dwellers, unroasem- 
able lengths of tune elapsed before 
cleared an'a< were lebuilt and deve¬ 
lopers made foitunes at the public 
expense Tins was a progiunime calling 
for irforiii 

Observing that “ the piobleiiis ihein- 
selvcs cannot be sobecl ihioiigli shcei 
phssical development.'' tbe AdTiiinistia- 
tion has now stopped all new grants 
foi urban renewal* if Clong-cs* \otc*s 
special rexeiuie-shariiig moiiev for coin- 
iiiujiity devolopiiienl, the cities aias use 
some of It for that purpose if tlie\ 
please, but otherwise it rna\ stop Even¬ 
tual 1\ there will be a new* federal polic\ 
foi urban clearance, public housing, 
suhsicliM'd «uid leiit-supplemented 
liousing and the wliCile range of local 
inipioxeiiu lit efforts that ha\e been 
go iig DM in the cities eitlier since 
Piesideiit 'riinii in or ^l^ce President 
Johnson, bul in ihi nieaiitime tlie cities 
have to steer- their ow’ri course The 
general revenue-sharing iiionex, some 
$30 billion in be divided uj) over five 
veai's between state, counts and c its 
authorities across the coiiiitrs', b theirs 
to spend arul will represent 6 01 7 
j)er cent of their budgets. But Ireforc 
Lhete is anv big federal effort to fielp 


Private housing built 
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th(‘ii) brsoncJ that narrcAv limit they 
fate, fcarfullv, the so-called “transi¬ 
tion " 

S'liniLirly stopped, -or to be stopped, 
or to be wrapped up into a special 
revenue-sbaiing system the outlines of 
wdnch have yet to he seen, is a wide 
range of giants for such activities as 
making parks, playing fields and 
gardens, hiiiUling coiiiinunitv centres 
and htt'ing out new settlements or 
hiMising estates witli amenities, together 
with the model cities jirogramme, 
which was an effort of the Johnson 
sears to sec what could he done in the 
wav of iieviving uriian life where it 
iiad decayed l)\ concentrating several 
forms /)f effort in one needv ]}lace. 

A |iart of these effects have also 
been beiii" pursued through employ- 
nient jjoliries, such as the providing of 
|ohs for young jicople in the depressed 
urh.Lii areas A fan-si/ed town like 
(hncmiiali, w'liicli cannot be called 
dec.ived bul has suffered some of the 
symjitorns of urban anaemia as pios- 
peious peo[)le have moved out and 
)jo(}i people, hhuk or white, have 
moved 111, has been emjiloymg 15,000 
\oiing jieople* 111 the summer, and some 
blind reds through the year, at iedexal 
f*\j»<'Msc and will now' have to find the 
moiicv iSelf, ui turn them away. 

Imnu'dnilclv, this is because the 
Adiniiiistration has decided to let the 
Eineigeiicv Einplovinent Assistance 
progr amine exfiiie in June. In the 
moribund pliase of the old war on 
}jo\erl\, this money pciinits cities 
to eiiioll voung people in the Neigh- 
boLiiliood \outli C'oips for temporary 
suiniiieu jobs, a'^ w*ell as employing 
round tlie veai a smaller iiunibei of 
.school dropouts 

When a group of Republican mayors 
emerged from a discussion at the White 
House this week with Mr Ni.\oirs 
domestic affairs advisers, they 
expicssed siijifioil for his general idea 
of freeing the local administrations 
from federal supervision and inter- 
feiencc, but misgivings about where 
their nionev was to come from in the 
• K‘\t 15 months. Mayor Stephen May, 


of RcK-hcster, New York, estimated that 
the new budget would lo.se Rcx'hester 
some $33m in federal funding between 
now and July, 1974, the earliest 
date wfien the projected special 
revenue-sharing scheme can come into 
effect. Urljan renewal and housing 
would suffer 70 per cent of the loss, 
and Mr May mentioned three urban 
renewal schemes, with 1,500 housing 
units, which would be short of $i3m. 

To judge hy the Admmi.stration\s 
uitprances, tins sort of arbitrary local 
disaster was not exactly intended. The 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has promised to carry out 
all its existing commitments and it 
niaintams that enough unspent money 
IS on hand tci cany the municipalities 
on until the budget year after next 
begins in July, 1974. Many of the 
muiiici})alitics say otherwi.se. It seems 
that while some pro)ectv had oeen 
offiiially adopted liy the Dejiartment of 
Housing and Urban Development 
before the, derision was made to close 
the programmes dow*n, others fiad not, 
although tfie city concerned had 
committed itself and might have raised 
money by'bond issues 111 anticipation 
of federal grants ; tfiat is where 
most of the unspent federal funds will 
go So many cities face immediate cuts 

Most of the people concerned, those 
who like Mr Nixon's approach 01 not, 
diose who regard it as conservative and 
those w'ho think it revolutionary, are 
inclined to accept that he is going to 
get his way in the end and his new 
system will come to puss To quote the 
president of tfie League of (Clitics, 
Mayor (iribbs of Deiiuit . “There 
will be a niiLssive transition from 
one system to another" In the mean¬ 
time the mayors have to run their 
government They a^e not resigned 
to giving up the attempt to rehabili¬ 
tate then huge areas of depie.ssioii a'id 
decay, but tlieii fi^^t concern, on whicli 
tfiey have got little satisfaction as yet, 
IS that what is to happen sfiould be a 
transition and not a hiatus. 

Free press ? _ 

The court orders served on press 
jjeople last week, requiring them to tuni 
over all unpublished notes and 
materials relating to the bugging of 
the Democratic party’s Watergate head¬ 
quarters last June, have aggravated 
fear.s uf deliberate government hara.ss- 
meiit of the news media and have lent 
urgency to tlie debate in Congress on 
the need for some kirid of legislation 
to protect me freedom of the press. The 
subpoenas were issued on behalf of 
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President Nixon's re-elfction coiriinitte'r 
whirh, tog*‘thor with other Iraihri" 
Rcpuhhrans, m civil suiis 

involving!; $ajm in clalIll^ and icjijiiU'i 
claims arisiii£> out of the W.iinnate 
affair. TJie four jmliluation^ invoked, 
the Washinetton Post, th* Waslnnnton 
Star-Nnvs, the New York 'rimes anil 
Tinie inana/iiif, are seckint* to (]iiush 
the sul>tx>cii;is un tin ''roinuis tfial tlicv 
violate the constitiiiional ric^hts of the 
public to a free press <»fKl that further¬ 
more there IS no jjiecedent foi (leinand- 
ini; tesiii:iori\ ir(»iii louinalisis in civil 
rases 

In a «nritinversial decision last 
June, the Siipieiiie (jOurt ruled that 
Mr Pail Clalclwell, a re[X)iter for the 
New York 'I'lnies, and two other rejioi- 
tei>, had no ri^ht to tpIusc to 
evidence in a criminal case Reporters 
had the same duty as other citizens to 
provide information that would aid 
the investigation of cririic (No men¬ 
tion was made of civil actions.) Since 
then three journalists have heen 
imprisoned for refusing to lestifv, and 
so many others have hern threatened 
with sub[K)enas that newsf>apei*s are 
liegmning to coTiijiIain that tliey are 
being used as braiiclieN of govcrnmeni 
investigation 

Most of the evidence being beard 
bv Judiciary subcommittees of botli 
the Senate and the House of Rejire- 
sentative.s over tlie jjasi couple ol weeks 
has been in favour of a federal l.iw 
affirming the repoitcTs claimed con¬ 
stitutional light not to he rciiuired to 
reveal his confuleiitiul sources If the-»e 
sources cannot lie as.sure(l of anoiiMiiits, 
maiiv will no longer be willing t<» jjm'- 
vide what is often inclinable uitorma- 
tion, It is argued It is not a (|iiestinn 
of granting a special privilege to 
journalists^ but of pti)tccting the pub¬ 
lic’s right to know. (Joveinor 
Rockefeller of New York—one of the 
18 states which already have “ shield ’ 
laws for journalists—testified that far 
from impeding the course of justice, 
the existence of such laws often served 
the long-term iiit**rest of law-enforce¬ 
ment by providing prosecutors with 
leads 111 pubILshed revelations depen- 
dc nt on secret sources Some journalists, 
however, claiineci that their sources 
were already Uiyuig up. They feared 
tliat the kind of mvesiigative journalism 
that w'as able to c\])ose corruption, 
scandals and injustices was in jeopardy. 

Nearly 60 Diece.s of legislation 
designed to protect newsmen have 
been pm before Congress since Janu¬ 
ary. Tliey vaiv widely as to the degree 
of imniuiiity they would giant and 
as to the couits diey would cover. 


Senator Sam Ervin, the Democratic 
cliaiiinau of the Senate JudK lary' sub- 
(oriirnittce, knowing that a hill piovicl- 
ing absolute immunity w'ould never be 
passed bv Congress, has projiosed a 
lull that v\ould apfjiv to botii state and 
federal courts but would provide only 
(qualified privilege A reporter wlio bad 
iucjuired “ ai tual personal knowledge " 
of a (nine whftliri as an iwewitness or 
llirougli a confession w'Oiild not be ])io- 
tected llowevei, riianv feel a quali¬ 
fied bill, bv defining the limits of press 
fieedoiii, would be worse than none 
Tlie wav ahead bristles wmlIi diihciil- 
ties Doubts are even beginning to be 
soiled as to the ilesirabilitv of any law' 
After all it is the First Amendment 
to the CConstitution w'liicli sa\s that 
Ciongress shall make no law . . 
abtidgmg the freedom of .s[ieech or of 
the j)iess.” 

Indian skirmish 

Washington. DC 
Although some of the .same Indian 
militants crop up at wideh sep.iiated 
points m the I'ruled States v\heie the 
SLK cessivc bouts of Indian trouble 
ocrui, the loirecl coni liision to be 
drawn ma\ not be so much that the 
militants cause the trouble, as that 
trouble attracts the militants Among 
the band that lias been holding 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, against 
the (edeial authorities since Februarv 
‘-!7lh are famiiiaT names of militant 
Indians, some who took part in the 
s( i/ure n[ the Ihiieaii of Tiulian Affairs 
m W'asliingtoii m Nosembei and some 
who held out on Aliatra/. Island in San 
I'laiuisio Ua\ from mbi) to 1971. But, 
while the outsiders numbered at most 
a lew si ore, s(‘\eral hundred Indians 
v\ere in\ol\(‘d m ilic sei/uie and most 
of them weir t Itrlala Sioux of the 


Pine Ridge Reservation, where 
Wounded Knee is situated 

Most Indian protests turn on land, 
water, jobs, or civil rights: it w-as the 
last two that w'eie involved at Pine 
Ridge. Two Indians from tlic reserva¬ 
tion have been killed in the past year 
m small towns across the border in 
Nebraska , in each case a manslaughter 
charge was jireferrcd against an alleged 
white assailant and a .stiiring of Ir'dian 
mdigiiatioii followed Irecause the 
cbaige W'as not murder The lesciv'a- 
tion i^seh saw a (diange of tribal 
government a veai ago I’he tribal 
jiresidenl at Pine Ridge gets only a 
tw'o-vca» term and is very rarely 
r^'-elected (b) taking ofhie he hands 
out jobs, disfiiacing his predecessor's 
jol)-lioldeis As It bapj)en(*il, the change 
from Ml (Jerald One Feather to Mr 
Richard Wilson was a change from a 
full-blood to a half-l)lnod ruilian as 
tribal president, so a lot of full Indians 
lost dieii ]obs ti» a lot of hall-bloods 
Ml W'llson v\ent on to iiiifiose cuts and 
(banges on tlie tribal adnnnistiation 
and the jjolitiial division of the Oelala 
Siou.x got worse. 

Before long some militant strangers 
tinned up 111 the neiglibo»nhood of 
Pine Ridge, led by Mr Russell Means 
of the Ameiican Indian Movement Mr 
Wilson and his sujiporteis leaied that 
the jnesi ncc of the militants would 
ujiset the various federal authorities, 
interfere with the supply of federal 
inonev to the tribal administration and 
thus tliK'aten theii jobs Tbev told Mr 
Means to leave, but instead he began 
to organise an opposition gioup, 
demanding that \li WiLson be deposed 

Wounded Knee, a hamlet miles 
from the le'^civation ca[)ital, not oiilv 
has the symbolic value that deiives 
from Its place in Amencan historv fit 
W'as here that tlie last great inililarv' 
massacre of Indian took place m 



On guard Oscar Running Bear at Waurniad Knaa 
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z8qoj hilt IS topographically easiei to 
cut off and hold than Pine Ridge might 
have been. Hut the cold has been 
hitler, this week has seen a snowstorm 
and the hand of insurgents has 
ilwindled Onre rntienched, the 
insurgenls jiiodiued the iiirvitahle 
natiriiuil demands, including Senate 
investigations of the Hiiicaii of Indian 
AHairs and the state oi observance of 
the Indian treaties Hut the h.irdcore 
demand lem.niird that Mr Wilson, 
togetliei with two oflicials o1 the local 
Indian agen< v, he icinoved 


Reagan's Justice 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

College (lioj)outs Lan t.ike heart at the 
appro\al this week h\ a two-to-onc 
\ote, of JustKc William Clark foi 
a place on Calih hum's Supieinr Court, 
tfi which he was named hv (hAeiiior 
keag.in I'he appoinlTnenl was con- 
lirined atlei an unii'^ual public hear¬ 
ing, at which complaints w'cre aiieci 
that Ml Clark's judicial recoicl was 
“ iindisiingiiished" and :i surprising 
aradeinii' can'cn was exposed Justice 
Clark neve^ completed liis basic college 
educ.itiori and was dropped from law 
school fm “deficient scholarship'’ He 
studied on liis own, however, and 
p.issecl the stale bar examination in 
C.difiirnia I’l \pars .11^0 'riie evidence 
niosed the (’hief justic’e of the court 
to which he has lieeri named to cast 
the single adverse \nle Mr Clark 
Minies to this post after a vear's service 
IS executive se(reMr>’ to (lovernor 
Kenuiin and fi\e vears on local and 
appellate couits to winch Mr Reagan 
.ilso appointed him. 

In propexsing him for the California 
Siipieme Court, Covernoi' Reagan 
noted that Justice Clark had “ demon- 
siialed commitment to the principle of 
ludicial restraint—that courts should 
(onhne their duties to interpreting 
existing law's and not legislate new 
»»i)es" This IS much the same criterion 
lli.it President Nixon cited when his 
own appointments to the Supreme 
('Ouit in Washington pro\oked pro¬ 
tests in the Senate In California the 
ideological clash over judicial inter- 
pu*tations exploded last vear when the 
slate's Supreme Court ruled the death 
penalty to be “cruel and unusual 
l>unishment “ and therefore unc'oristi- 
Tiitional. The opinion w'as wiitten bv 
the Chief Justice, Mr Donald Wright, 
who had also been chosen bv Mr 
l^eagan. The ruling outraged the 
Covernor, who personally led a move- 
nicnt w'hich restored the death penalty 
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Back from the war 


Washington. DC 


No one expci’ls tlic lot of the 'j ^rn 
cx-servic*(*iiiLii who h.i\i leUinii'cl from 
Vietnam lo be i .isy 'i'hey .in not the 
conitucniig hcTocs ol foriiiiT w.hk and, 
besides the aiiiLin"ileni e of AineiKan 
sen Iffy tcm.irds tin in, then .ire other 
piubhiiis sueh as drugs - 111 icjyi (ion- 
grcssional iro estigalions esXiniaiid that 
II.-ij pi! Kilt t)j Anniuan serMieinm 
in Vietn iin weie taking hi ruin—arirl 
the. high nunibi I of the inutikited 
.Ml (liL.il advaiitr-v liavi s.i\(d iiwiiiy 
who would h.i\e dud 111 previous m.us 
Hill a report lor Mr Ralph Nadci, llu 
oiisunieis' t li.inipion wPtleii by Mr 
Paul Stan, a II.irv.iTd gi actual c 

stiicli'iit, and ju.st publislied, daiiiis th.it 
the (\ ^^ervKtrnc 11 an nol gitliiig the 
instil utional help they deservr In 
ji.iTticulai It tills at th* VrU nans 

.\diiimistraii')ii whitli wi’h a bil¬ 

lion budget, ranks as (he third laigcst 
h tidal agiairy and w'hic.h, it says, i.s 
cloiiiinalcd by tin' oldci veterans' 
• irgani.sations Vieinam e\-servi( c’men 

an only getling per iciit oi tins 

budget, niiKh ol whuli goes to U'lid the 
iion-srrvice coiiiucied needs ot iricii 
at agc's far ironi rniUlarv servii. ' The 
.iveragc age of pat Kills :il ihe 17 1 VA 
hospil.ils, the repor* says, is r,i (1 yrars 
J'reainunt is ge.ircd to the chroiiu 
sick and is luM siiitahic' for the lehabili- 
i.ifion cil young men Nor h.i\c the VA 
diug (lirius been .1 sutcess, the ri'port 
1 laiim It ic'coini'iciids sctTing up .1 
Kiinpnheiisive iii^iiiaiue m heiiu* which 
would allow Vhetiiani site tans Ui jm k 
.111(1 rhoosi then licalth i.ii ilitic*' .uul 
w'ould mean the ovc'iitu.'il phasing out of 
the VA hos])ital sysleni In the mean¬ 
time the VA »ihoiiltl "eontrad out” 
its drug rch.ibiht.iiion services 

\ clishoriour.ible elive barge dise|ualih« s 
the e\-ser\iceman fioin any veletaiis 
b( IK fits, bill il Is .1 nl.itivilv laie 
punishment, meted out t»nlv by i 
geii(r.il foiirt martial Much more 
(iHiiinon .in lh( other forms of punitive 
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discharge: that are dese rilx d as h ss 
th.m hoiioiixiible ” liiere have ludi 
i7r',,i)oo of these sim'c ihb] Whnhd 
ifu se men get vc'teiaiis' Lx lu fits is left 
to the VctcraiKs’ Admiiiisliation to 
(let ide and it usually dec ide'^ against 
them per vent of those who ap))lied 
foi (due .itional benefits goi a refusal 
I Jie N.idi I group w.mts this grey area 
ol adriiiriiMiaiivt discretion done .iw.iv 
with, ami a punitive dive barge awaided 
by (oiJil iriarti.d >>n]y 

E\-sei\uernen regard cdurat'on.'il 
bnufits as tin VA’s iiiosi useful < rvirr 
But app.ueiitlv a sm.dlcT peicentagr 
trenn the Viitnairi era li.ive taken them 
up tli.in W'as the e.isi aftcT the Korean 
Will and the sKonrl world war This is 
p.iTlIy because a disproponionate 
jiuiiibd of tin nr \\ veter.nis .itc pcxir, 
1111(1(1 irlu(,il((l ami from iiiiiioiitv 
irioiips Ksiilt of till I rliu .'It loiial 
deferments w'hieh prevailed mini 
Kiyo) Another n ason is that the 
b( IK fits failed to ker*p pac‘e w'lth ihe 
iisini' (ost of (diicitiori r.asi 0('iober 
Cioiigre'ss raised the ediie.itiuii allow- 
.iri( ( for single men from $17") a irioiilli 
lo $.220 and for married mrri to $'2bi 
One passage, iiifire ditieal of the 
iriiK'd services th.tii of the VA, is the 
aKoiint' of Mr Kobert M(N.imiira's 
Piojcd mo,<10(1, laiirie heel in Uibti The 
idea WMS to rrirnil ioo,ooo under- 
jiriv'ileged men who would oihervdsr 
havr laih'd to qualify, te.i(h them .skills 
.111(1 put ihdii l>.i( k in ,so(M(ty with a 
IK w sense of (.onfidemr and pin pose. 

Bill thesr* ]on,o()o, .pi }k r (ent of 
ihc'in fila* k, were iifvt taught any sjierial 
skills, the'y wire ivvo to ihici MriK's 
more likely to be pm on e'onibnt duty 
than the .iveragi snldiei , .mcl .'ibout 
!•) prT rent of thdii were killed, 
woundrxl OT given b.i(l dischaiges How 
these nK'ii havr iind suite in the 
Ameri'an employrrK'nt market the 
Nadd rejioil rloes not sa\ bee ausi its 
eh.iptr 1 on ex-servire uneniployinerit is 
uiilinishcd and tlierr f.ite otnitlcd 

But at last the Bineau of Labour 
St.itistics has some good news about the 
(mploymeri^ of rx-S(*rv'K< men from the 
Viiiiiaiii eia , this unhides men who 
did not go abro-id By the end of 1072 
the pio]i()rtion of these men who w'ere 
on* ol work had fallen below that of 
men of eomnar.ible ages who did not 
)oui up Black ex-servicemcn still had 
liigher irates of unemployment than the 
white r\-servi( emcn, as blacks do in the 
|oh market as a whole, but except in 
the younger age group (20-24 yeais) 
black c\-scr\'icemcn were doing better 
than blacks who stayed in civilian life. 
t)iie sounc of jobs is the VA itsell Its 
head, Mr Donald Johnson, who strongly 
rebuts the report’s ch.irg(.s, says 

that his agency is hiring ex-se‘r\ iecmeii 
at the rate of 1,000 a month 
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by jMtpiilai AlthdUL'h tins (Diiliut 

was iicvri alUiiircl hi, ihi* issiir «if 
jiidiiuil restinirit was wi<!rl\ t'lnisidf hmI 
a f*u iDi in the new M'lrctmn Inr this 
rouit, wliiih h«'r .1 ti'piiLUinn fni 
Iibrial anil jnom’rniM' Hi£;ht- 

Willi' opinion will apftlaiid ^fovriiior 
RiMj^an’s ilioar 

'I’lif Cihirf jusi.ic -aid that hr found 
JiistKr (il.irk ii'l 4|ii.iljfird “as of 
now'” liy rdiK.ifion li.uniiic <n 
riur Hot Mocr Mr (llaik won 
ai»proVid lioiii ihr olliri inombris of 
tlu' p.inrl, jusnir VVrJLdil W'«*l- 

(ornrd i 1111 tnj his personal (|ii.ilities 
.ind a “ pioinisr of iriovvth ' A parade 
oi irii'iid*^ .ind lawyers testified in su])- 
port n\ Instilt' (Hark, iiuhiding Mr 
(laspar Weinhrnrer, the Set retarv of 
Health, Kdii('«ilioM anil We'lfarr, who 
said * I’hr only lhini» he larks is a 
piece of pajier 'This is a narrow and 
snobbish view' 

"Throat" cut 

New York 

New York (ai\ lia sutreeded 111 its 
.itteiiijit to shut down “ Deep riiioat," 
cl Jiarihoie pornoi’raphii film tl'at has 
been iilaMiiu to sell-oiu .indiences foi 
the pasl noK' inontle I lie idin has 
won I onsiileiable iiitual -4ind sficiai-- 
aircplami, jicrliajis beiaiwe it is the 
fir-'t piofe'^'ioiuilK made ]K>inoL'i.i[)lni 
piodueiion, witli an aitTacine cast, 
reabstK mlour and its ovmi (Mii'inal 
score but It .dso is e\phci‘t, dcjiictirii' 
fellatio, lunnilini'us and sodoins in a 
fashion that leu tlie inuni(i[)al jiidL>e 
to coiulude tliac it was “obscene b\ 
an\ ieiral incasureiiK'nt ' Abliomtii 
theie js a dispute oxer the dei i^ioii, 
iitN ofhi i.ds, w’lio are roiuerned a!»out 
the leemiiii^ xire in the Tunes Sipiare 
.irea, xvhere “ skin flicks," niaisaqe 
jiailnuis and street vxalkers abound. 
(on^idei ilia! the iiaekdown on 
“'Iliroat " will helj) to nitiniidatr otliei 
t‘>bibitors, esjjeuallx ^inee the law pro- 
xulc'- foi beaxx finaiuial penalties. 
Well lo-iln Nevs N'mkeis, who do not 
oidiiiatilx Mipjinit baidioie poin- 
o-’iaplix. baxe jMid $5 a seat to xiexx 

Il'Mi.ii,' wbiili bioiii»lit :n over $iin 
fioni tMn* ihfatii* cdone before its ikis- 
in.ii. 1 he liih* on this one p\hil)iloi 
Could e\ii*ed tin sum 

'I he film has doin' so xxell finanrialK 
because it ba'^ laui’ht on w'lth rctjiilai 
hiintioeis Show.iii' 111 70 t’matres acrerss 
the counlix it has beiielit*'d from its 
lethal priiblems, pattirularlx ni New 
York t Iitv, xxhere the trial went on for 
10 dax-. and elicited a lot of coiiflictinj.: 
and tesinnonx from expert 


witnesses It is estimated lliat the total 
Uross leveiiues from “ Throat *' have 
been nx'ei $5rri, whiiii is phenomenal 
for a “ skin flick ” and has encouraged 
the producers to begin a sequel But 
ibe pcrsition on j>oin ol New York, the 
lOLintrv's cultural and eiitcrtaimTieiU 
centre, is ciitieal. Aftei the decision of 
Its cmirt, lluie were laids this xveek 
on iheaties .showong “ fliroat ” in other 
pla es niK|iiestioijabl\ there is ton- 
sidrialile jiulilie sentiment in favour of 
llic (it\\ a(tii»n Man> pecjpilc, 
ofl ended by the permissiveness now 
piexaient on the st.ige and in films, 
li.ixe (lemandecl oOiu.i) restiiitions on 
a bicMif fiont 

Rut because of the Supreme Clouri\ 
Tflaxed \ i<“xv on obsieniix, onh the 
eiudesi jiorn films, whieb do ncit attiaet 
wide' aiiflieriees, aie \ijlneralile 'I'he 
piiblii its icccoiiled “ Tlirojt." and its 
so-ialled “jiorno cliu,' has made it 
cl iiatuial taii'et Yet it in doubtful 
whether the conviction w'di stick. 
According to counsel, the .ippeal will 
erii|)hnsisc that the court cleiiied a trial 
li\ Jinx ,ind engaged in other line011- 
'itiUilioiial ilex ices m H-aching its 
xerdict In addition, tlie ap}>eal w'lU 
stri''>'- expert opinions induatmg that 
tlie film haf' redeeming social value, 
whicli IS the ina)or test fox deriding the 
legalilx of obscenitv But the citv 1*^ 
determined to halt the spread of porno¬ 
graphy If It loses on a])])eal, it nia\ 
well st*ek stilfei legi.sil.iLiori to stiip the 
aura of social respectabibtv that now 
covei.s [irofessional porn 

Monkeying with 
Darwin 

FnOV A CORHtSPONDCNT IN CALIF-ORNIA 

Charles Darwin has l>een taken down 
a peg by the California board that sets 
sdhool ixyl'Cv foi tlie stat'e. In whait 
aimounts to a modeNt victory for 
religious fundamentalists, the Cali¬ 
fornia 'State board of education has 
ordered new scaence textbooks to refer 
to the tihexirv of evolution as a hypo¬ 
thesis, not a fact What can be know'ii 
about •origins, tlie board said, <is at 
best “ no more than an intelligent 
guess.’' Lt ordered ** dogmatism 
(liaiigeci to condilionul statements”. 

A dozen or more publishing houses, 
whose book.s 'have been chosen as 
authori.sed science texts for more than 
im dhildren in California, are now 
hastirlv revamping language which dis¬ 
cusses She devdopment of 'Me on 
earth For instance one passage which 
now stia>tes “ It lis known tliat life began 


in the seas ” w'lll l)e modified to “ Most 
scientists believe (that life may have 
begun in the isca.” 

This is not quite the lurn-around 
which rehgiious fundamentaKsts have 
been working to wnn for itbe past 10 
years in California. Their aim had 
been to give God equal time with 
Darwin in 'the science books. Starting 
in 1963 a persistent group of religious 
spokesmen who take the Bdble hterally 
clamoured fur including (the bibhcal 
account of the fashiioninig of Adam and 
Eve as an alternative >to tthe dieory of 
evolution. At one pryint itlhe vote fell 
only one short of accepting the Bible 
as a balance to Darwin. 

Scientists, however, have been at 
woik to istop the 'texts being diluted 
beyond .scientific acceptability. A group 
of Nobe*] Laureates, die National 
Aciidcmv of Science iind other .scien¬ 
tific assooia'tions all protested against 
the '*nclusion oif rehgious concepts in 
matter diiiedted *10 'the teaching of 
science The board finally agreed to 
leave th|C philosophy of origins to the 
social scieriices instead of 'to natural 
SQience But ut mserted an inttroduotoiry 
statement 

Where the first matter and energy came 
from IS not a question that can be 
answered scientifically At this ultimate 
(liif.stioii of origin, sciciicr Cdn only be 
silent. 

This much interference -in the language 
of sdHiiool textbooks 15 unprecedraited 
in ( kilifornia. 



Equal time for him arfd God ? 
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“In the enlarged EEC, the 
o])portunities inesented to us 
for pixdit imiHiovenient 
are substantial” 

—LORD STOKES, Chairman 
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.Mill Dill L.isii poHlion IS so nnkli hLliLi we intend lo invest suh- 
sl.iiiti.ilh moil iiione\ lo ensiiie oui foiiu term Krowlh and future 
smeess. pnikiilnh m Mu w.iv ol iilw I.iliIiIils iihI a hii^hei level 
m| K'M.iiili .tii'l lievilopiikiii elloi 1 Xppiov.il has iiL>‘nM\ heen 
L’lviniDMkK ise Mill i.ir titoiliiLiion Lap.iLii\ m ilu Mulltinds anil 
WL I. Ill now inakc piomtss 1 lie in.iioi clloi I will ioniiiiiie to he on 
ikvi lopMiL ikw L.ii iiiiiks .tikl hnses aiul we have some exeilin^ 
new piodiiits lo fie anmuiiiied over Hie ni\l lew vears. 

Ar II p hki i\ ih.ii Mil iIoiiusIil l.m nuikil w ill Lonliniie hiioy.inl 
i! pIlk: Mil new hn.iiki il vl.m .iik! Ih.il Mk li ikk 111 irkLl is rcvi\int£ 

11 la I \\i anikip.iiLlli.il Mu nivi tars, 11 licks and husi s wIiilIi wi 
li.ivi 111 Mil im.d slaves ol ikvi lopineiii will he pa'lieiilaily aeeepl- 
.d')li noi onlv m ihis loiiiiIin hiii in ilu tn.iioi I iiiopctin ind 
ovcislms m.iiKcis iiiLliulmy \oiili AineiiLa 

At -iri now in a position to limk foiwsird to a sulisluitoi.v rale of 
mowiti. Ilk iikK isine momeninni i)( pii»hifihilil> dining ihe laiici 
pan cl Mil \i.ir miiki icview h.is heen m iinlaincd in the hisi 
i|iiiriii ol Mu luw hnaiuial \eai .ind, t>iven Ha risht eennomie 
ihiiiale and the williiiKmss of the lotafilv ot our workforce, 1973 
could he one of progress iii both output and prolituhifity. 
f fru \ I'f tilt’ ’ Ktfuni will Utount\ run /)«• chiaincit fm/n the 
Huttsfi li\Unul Mom i 'oipotuium I tnnftul^ lic}kvli\ 
Stfiion y/c/tif livikvlt I Sf//«//e, I oiulon, 11 I \ h/)/ 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 


Can the big three have it both 
ways and still please the Nine? 

Brussels 


Fiiiroi^o t^cts 

■threatened from cnitsidr 'I’lint is Tiile 
oiii* for students of the Kiijojiean 
Eronoiiiir (^orninunilv Rule two is that 
the EE(1 lonies up with its innst 
proniisim* intein.il (*onipionus^‘s when 
iwo or more of its meniheis sjrol the 
inakim»s of a deal which mves soriie- 
ihiiiir to ea( h of them Rule three dates 
fioni the da\s when a«rreeiiieiit was 
readied on British eiiUv nearly two 
\ears a|i(o ■ it ’s that Eunipe contains 
.1 “biL' three -Brit.mi, Franie and 
(leriiiaiis- and that diey constitute a 
direr lor.itp, w'liich will generally woik 
out Europe’s dileinnias for the best and 
in such a iii.xnner that the rest ol the 
Nine will liladly follow I’he sinallej 
iiiejiibcrs p.irlicularly the DiiUh, do 
not much care for tins development, 
but they arc leainiii', to l ye w'lth it 

All three prt rerpiisites Jor proijre.ss 
liiive CMsted tins past foitnudu, \et the 
Nine find themselves, accorduu* to 
many Jeremiahs m Brussels, on the 
lirnik of a failure which will check 
them as seriously as the French veto 
of Britain in 196;^ checked the progress 
of the Six The state of the dollar and 
die disruption it cau.ses in Europe are 
an “ external federator ” par excellence 
A potential deal exists within die coiri- 
inunity on monetary union, combining 
a joint float of their currencies with 
rapltal controls and financial support, 
which the Nine could quickly gras}) 
if they agreed to want to. As flir the 
big three, less than a month ago their 
iiiiaiice ministers were meeting in Paris 
apparently in control of events, 
resented for their behind^doors dealing 
by the other six, but nevertheless 
thought to be on the way to a 
European model for monetary union 
which might insulate Europe’s integrat¬ 
ing economy from the trouble of the 
dollar. 

This course may yet be taken, if 
not on Sunday when the nine finance 


inunstet'; <iadici \ct again in Biussids, 
then «iuim': llic Mnninei Bu! \rt 
ani>thtM lO'iinctH* staicnuMir rcinams 
nioic likcK \ik 1 It has been l.u k nl 
ca^\ agrecmcnl between Euio[)e\ bie 
tine.* w'hicli has led die Nine tn inak** 
suib hrav\ w'eallie/ of it all ’f\v(i 
iipetial ditiii nines nf tuning base ]nii 
an i)b>r.icle in tiu‘ wa\ of agreeinent 
among the big three 'I'lie les^- iinjiortant 
ol these w'as Mi Barber's budgei on 
'J'ucwflay, wbicn seemed to iuan\ in 
Btuss(‘ 1 s 10 rule out ’be notion of rrfi\- 
iiie the v.ilui of the [loiiiid so soon 
against Kuiopeaii lurreruies Moie 
sruking has been rlie effei l f>f liaiwe''- 
eiei lion, w'IikIi caused rbe^’deiil 
l'om}iidou .iTid his iinaiK e inmis'ei. M 
(iisiard d'EstaiU'j, to eo back la-l 
weekend on France’s undoubted will¬ 
ingness a few wee*ks before to aeci‘pl 
a jfJiiit float 

'Fho Fiencii election should Ik* the 
last major Euiojiean eleiiiori foi two 
\eais«, assuiiimg Sir Heath sees bis lerin 
through After tin's Suiidav there should 


therefoie be no more excuses The big 
tiiree will dieii be confronted bv the 
leal bariieiN belw»*en lliem. Fust, no 
Heats obligation loiiipels diem fo work 
111 ^.oininon on mone\ - -iinhke almost 
|•yeI\ othei ei ononuc activity Instead, 
< omiiiunilv liistoi\ ^iiitc if)bq is litteied 
with solemn deil.uations abiKit mone- 
tai\ union wbub l.uk the (*l(*nient of 
l(‘gal (oinpulsion to make dn'in mean 
anvtliuig I he\ base Luk<*il, too, the 
necessarv cionoiuK le'.i'.mli 111 Ihussels 
01 elsewheie to ■•ngLMst wlnuhei plans 
foi (uiiencN 01 eioiK’iiii union are 
b*asilile I’he dueit leailf Inr-. l>ei*ri that 
I'anopi has lu*en weilded tlii' paNt 
imb.'p]J\ \eai t)r two tu the one scheme 
—the ■.n.ike-m-tbe-liiniiel li*asi well 
de'‘igiied to snisive the adual moiietiirv 
f.K Is 

'File tn.mgukir conseisations betw'een 
Bonn, 1 ondoii and P.iiis this pa^t week 
}ia\e illnstialed how relui t.ml all three 
are to measure up to an aim winch 
caili now genumcK wishes to ailiicve 
'I'he (ieimaiis do not relish the pros¬ 
pect of liaMiiy to float the D-mark 
again (ui its own, but tlie\ do not 
want to pav foi an\bnd\ rise's forced 
liMiig I'lies b.i\(‘ tlieiefore )il)bcd at 
British coiidiiioiis loi a juiiil float, even 
though the mam Jirilish piojii»sals are 
in keepimj widi the assurances tliat 



Brandt, Pompidou and Heath, divided by more than a Dutchman 


EUROPE 
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Hrrr Karl Sihilln i»avr in hi^ KIXl 
partjif-rv two yrars a,ij:o vvli<*ji .i'* rlif 
(FcriMfin fniancc In* ofliMnl 

the* full hciLking of M'str\i* il 

ihfv woulrl join .1 (cmiDifui lluai rin* 
I'reurh, too, wcir (aiit'ht •■Iruf hv what 
Le MoikIi tallocl “ the 
aploiiih witli wliKh iiH HritiO) air 
•soinctinics ahh* to r^pus thru nrcils." 

If our ni.ikrs jli loi .i hit nl 

Tredsiirv haul rdrt, \li Btirh^-i s 
(Ipinanch aw ikM '.o (iifirirnt liom 
ihti^r air»|ilrit (i\ r\rr\ ir>uiitr\ 
inrliiciin'- ilw I'liitrd Sfati-s anri <ret- 
iiian\ wliin i( has r'^tahlislinl a 
(iirirnrv )iiiinn 'I'lirtr littlr clniilit 
rh.U \li H'MlIi hinise*lf, drspite* 'Tira- 
'^ui\ cioiilitN would likr to t^ive* thr 
joint lloat a uv But in suL»'M*stini; th.it 
It dors not loM*!. niattri loi the itwt 
of thr toiimion in.irkrr [Jolirirs 
wliPtlirr this nionetaiv trst ineM 
not, Nfr llratli has hern ti\iin' tln^' 
wre'k, Iikr thr otliri two inriiihcrs of 
Europe's durctfuate'. 10 have it hoth 
wavs 

Foreign mtnisten 

Set for success ? 

Brussefs 

When thr^ inert inforinalK ui Brussrls 
nr\t v\rrk outsulr thr loirnal < on- 
straints ot llir Id.t (ounnl ol iniiii- 
slris, the ion lyn iiiiitistri*- ot llir \inr 
siiould in.ui.itM' to iioKh u]) at least 
one diphnnatu suKesv \s the*v tlid last 
vear ovei the MMo'niit'on ol Baieda- 
desh, tln‘ Nine will douhtless asiiee n. 
Biijssels iieM \\e<*k to a eoninion leioi*- 
nition of \ortli \ lelnaiii altlnuedi 
IVnmtuk, whnh li.is .die.uK s.iul 'i 
will n'roLMiise Hanoi, niav (4iiitiiuie to 
t:<‘ Its Mwn \va\ iruli\iduall\ .is ir 
usuallv does on political cjuestioi.s c mh- 
nerted with tlic KKC. 

Ne\!, the Nine will eniitiiiiR 011 
riiuisilax to pull toiietlier their poini- 
nf Mew inside the preparators- talks 
in Helsinki {('•r .1 I'iUrojiean securils 
lorileiiiue- Holdinq toGfCthrr tn 
H(‘lsmki ha- het'ii the Nine's most 
simial diploni.itii ailiievemcnt so fiir 
I he X lia\e i.iken it in tiiiiis there to 
lead c^iil stairnient- to wliielt all Nine 
subsciilje \ftei I leoih sui»j[»estion.s, 
thc\ ha\e put forw .nd .1 Imietahle for 
the .spc’unt\ copfeieiue which ran 
contrary to Aiiiencan ide.is hut which 
has none the les, })efMi .ulopted 'The 
upshot IS iliar if the jnesenl piepat.i- 
ton' talks ]ustif\ a mepiini» of ininisteis 
in Helsinki this will in tuin he followed 
by proloiajed nWking eomniittees 
hefoie ministers are asked Ut amee to 
a linal loniTiuiiuque. 


< )n this and a mass of indiMdual 
i-sues at siako in the snurilv con- 
leieme the Nine ha\e inetliodu allv 
taken uf> the soluminous woikint’ 
documents piepared hv Nalo and 
selec’lOil lioin them then joint line . 
the\ have d*»ne this m smB a vvav 
tli.il one otliei memhei »)f Nato then 
had To taiioi its own policies to those 
oi the* Nine I he fiohiual woik of the 
“C'c UT l\ conference has hern dealt with 
t\ilusi\eK Iw a jieirnanent siili- 
(ominittc'e set u[) l)\ die nine foieii^n 
ministers Mote i(‘c'eTitiv, the Brussels 
c oinniissioii has 1)i*en hrou,(*lit into an 
.id hoc ccoiioinK coinmiUec vvhic'h is 
I onsulei me, wlielliei wesletii iairojie 
Tiiicht oiler the Russians a full-scale 
tiade neiMitiation as one jjfiAe to he 
won from the secuntv c onteienc'e. 

1 .artels as a roMilf oi llicse j»ot- 
lc»iTetlieis, several niemheis cif the Nine 
lia\e chani;c*d then \irw of the secunU 
cniifereiue itscdf \s the issucw dis¬ 
cussed between them Imve bec'cmie 
mciie tani;ible, the (lOrmans, for 
instance, lia\e become nutablv less 
v.u'ue about the conference* "1 he 
Ihitisli on then side have beijrun to 
take a less jaunduecl \ic*w of the whole 
mattc'i, esjieciallv once developments 
111 ffebnki beean to hc'ai out the claim 
made b\ tlie Flench foieiu.i iiuiiistei, 
M. Maunce* Schuniaim. that the con¬ 
ference niiiiht “ spie.ul the contamnn 
of hbeitv ' across Fairojic s divide 
Odiei, less leassunni;, re.isons he 
hehind the c‘iithu.siasm anion,die 
ljri*er inc*nibeis of the (oTuniunity fi»r 
tli<*se niforinril ineetimis Iur the 
1 lencli, lliev arc* a wmv of dealiiic; with 
die politic v nl the I'.KCI without allow'- 
111", the Ihussels institutions to elbow 
llieii wav 111 Sir Alec 1 )oiml.is-Home 
qailrr) a binf lluirv in jamiaiv wlieii 
he* iiM'd to ])rod the council of 
ministers mto lhinkin,ii: about its busi- 
ne«.^ m»'»e iif'iitM alh fhti '-iru'e then 



Britain, too, has beguri to see these 
informal meetings as the l:)cst forum 
for considering what the Pans sum¬ 
mit (oinnmmcjuc' in Octobei called 
'"the international political implica¬ 
tions for .111(1 the effects (»f coinmunitv 
policies under construction." In short, 
the Nine's jiresciit diifl is to use 
mfoimal, rioii-communitv means to 
deal not just with pure* diplomac'y but 
with the politic.'il conseciuences of tiieii 

1'jKC actions 

A siiec lal virtue in British eves of 
meeting, such as next week's is that 
their sul))ect matter .md their restricted 
Ttienibeisliip recjinrcs, and often 
succeeds 111 obtaining, a measure of 
secreev It lurn*- out that when the 
])re.sulent of the commis''ion, M. Ortoh. 
was in London lecentlv both Mr Heatli 
and Sir DougLis-Ilome read Iiini the 
not act about the unsecret naiuie of 
EKC; dijilomacv This had an electric 
ell c“cl on M. ()rt( 3 li, who w'ould hav'C 
done much better to take no notice , 
at l.ist Sundav's finanee ministers' 
meeting in Biiisscls, M Ortoh kept a 
nuniher of coinimssion })ersona,ges out, 
includin.g at least one I’oinniissiciner 
But Brussels Ic'aks none* the less, and 
the i^ritish and otlieis will for tins 
reason loiitimie to encourage the 

inoie {inv.ite political ineelmgs. 

Under iirders fioin tlie summit in 
Oiolicr these foieign imiiisters' mcet- 
in,gs now take place four tunes a year 
\ nurnfier or ad fioc iuc*Ptmgs of senior 
ofiic lals take jdace 111 between. Tlie 
secretariat rotates among members 
everv SIX months accoiding to w'ho 

ha]>peiis to be in the chan of the 
KEU. : vvlien moves were made l.ist 
\eai to establish a yiennanc'iit secre¬ 
tarial dicv led to an unseemiv squabble 
over where it should be. Tlus will not, 
bv common consent, bo discussed again 
soon. However, on Thursday the 

ministers will find themselves disc uss- 
int* suggestions })\ the present chan- 
man, Belcium. for imoroving the 

inachiner\' 

The existing procedure needs to be 
given a formal name—its pie.scnt code¬ 
word IS “ Davignon ** after the Belgian 
'‘criioi official who gave it birth. The 
ambassadors of tfie Nme who alreadv 
('orisult w'lth each other in foreign 
capitals and who have on rare 
occasions made joint reports, will 
doubtless be egged on to do so more 
often. The Belgians are verv' keen on 
telex hot lines }»etwecn foreign mini¬ 
stries, and the British woulcl like to 
see the cithers adopt the London jiai- 
tern of entrusting the same officials 
v,^ho deal with EEC! matters with 
political business as well. 
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BlundeH-Permoglaze 
Holdings Ltd. 

BUJNDEU.’S OUTSTANDING PROGRESS 

Record Profits for the Group 


The S 4 th amuuif ffctict a/ nti entn[ of BlmnkU-l\t mobilize 
liolthuf^s Ltmitiii was hehi on Manh ~*ih ni I ondon. 
Mt C ( I onfistaft {( hailniuh) p}esuhng 


Ihe lolUmin^ is an cMiaci fri>m his ciiculalcil statcinciil 
The gJinip has made a rcLord piotit in llic past vcai, lai 
surpassing the pic\ unis highest ligiiic We arc nms seeing ihe 
eflcLt of eliminating L>ss making and Um pintiiahiiits Dpeiatu^iis 
I he Liinsolidaled net jui'lil nl the seai allei lax was t HI,3*17 
\.ompaied with t W,9I2 a >eai agt\ an niLiease id 41 Both 
operating companies pioduced cxLelleni icsulis 

While It was \i>ui hoaid's intention to maintain the rate ol 
hnal dividend as last >ear. hut on the larger capital lesultmg 
from the strip issue in Novemher, 1972, the <iovernmcnl’s 
poliev docs not permit the increase to he paul aiul so the 
amount of dividend must remain as last vcai \ccordmgly the 
hoaid iccommends a final diviilend of 8"., pavahk on tlie 
enlarged capital which is eciuivalent to l()"„ on the old I he 
amount ol dividend pavaNe foi the past veai is «.tucicd two and 
a halftimes 


Blundell-Pfermoglaze Limited 

The Industrial Divisum, in spite of naijowing its focus and 
giving up a large slice of hiw profit husiness, has had a lecmd 
vcu' in sales, mcieasing its volume h\ one thud l’rolitahilit> ol 
this division is still disappointing compared w ith the Decorative 
Division 

The Decoiative Division pioduced excellent lesulls I he 
policy of contentrating on the piotessional panil-usei has heen 
pill sued v igorousiv and we have continued to enlaige our sliaie 
ol this maikei The model nisut ion of the Hull laelorv continues 
and will eventuall.v give us the advantage ol the economv of big 
batch production. 

Sales of the L xport Division were slightiv less than u vear ago, 
but profits continue to he satisfactory 

Blundell Eomite Feints Limited, Bombay 

The Indian company had an excellent veai While ot’Hriatlivns 
have been stiictiv laiioiialised and some low margin bulk 
industrial business has bevn cut otif, sales incieased b\ b"„ 'I his 
ci^ncentration on profitable business has enabled pietax profils 
to reach a record level As usual, the interim and final dividend 
amounts due on oui holding w'crc prompilv iemitted to I ondon 


Consolidated Accounts 

Group sales totalled £7,432,599 Sales foi the picvious veai 
f 1970/1971) included £563,931 attributable to the Australian 
lompany and the UK Tianspori Division, both ol which ceased 
opt^rations m that ycai The I'K company has more than 
replaced this turnover both in value and volume with profitable 
business. The consolidated profit befi>re lax is £823,754 T he net 
profit attributable to the Holding C ompanv is £441.151 an 
increase of almost 90 over a year ago. 

H a revaluation of the UK properties was carried *)ui 
at the end'of the ftnancial veai The surplus ovei book 
values amounted to£484.301 which has been credited 
to capital reserve. 


a town of dynamic growth 
and great opportunity 



Ideally located at the mouth of the Humber, Cnnishy offers the 
last opportunity to expand in an estuarial area Now Britain has 
entered the Common Market, Grimsby lias opemed the front 
door to turope Modern dorks, a developing deep water port at 
neiyhbourmrj Imrnmgham ample industrial land, a good labour 
supply iiew housing ostatos and a superb centre complex are 
the advantages Giimsby offers 

Grimsby's maritime ronnoctions dace hack through the 
centuries, Grimsby is a natural port, a natural deveiopmoiit area 
and an iirea expeiiencing rapid growth Rod Tape' is out I 
Talk your needs over with the Council, see For yourself what 
has been achieved and what is pfannod for the future and how 
Grimsby s giowinq prosperity can be your prosperity 



INVEST IN SUCCESS 


Please send further information on Investing in Success in Grimsby 
LWWordLLM, ^ 

Town Clork fr Chiul Ebocuiivo, ■'Bine 
Ciunly Burough of Gfimoby 

Muiucipil Olficit, Company 

Town Mall Sanoro, 

Grimby, Linn DN31 1HU Atldress 


■ Towf 
^Griii 


I 

I 
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Mediterranean 

Can they get 
their own back ? 

Brussels 

A first brracii was blow-n tins week in 
the KK(i’s poluv of deniandiriR special 
trealmciit for its evptuts to the rouii- 
iries of the Mediletianeaii When they 
met in Hiussels on M<»iidav the Nine's 
council ol Uiieii^ii inmisieis faileil to 
icjch any fin.d ai'ieeinenl ahouL Vliese 
“ revel se prefereiK t"'" which sri v'ex 
the United Stales—but not before they 
had gone liaifw'av to meeting American 
objections At issue is wliethei or not 
countncs in the Mediten.iricaii, Africa 
or elsewhere should dismniinate in 
favour ol Kuio]jc’s exjiorls 111 leturn 
for the trade concessions that Europe 
gives iJieni llie Aineri<ans have more 
or less accepted that Spam, like Por¬ 
tugal, will enter a free trade area with 
the EECJ, in w'hich there will he iire- 
fcrences both wavs Hut they strenu¬ 
ously oppose any preferences for the 
EECH in the devclc^ping countries of the 
southern Mediterranean 

In the face of this American lios- 
tilitv M Jean-Eianqois Dernau, the 
commissioner w'ho shares responsibility 
for the Mediterranean with Sir 
(jhiistopher Soanies, has suggested that 
the EEU need nc't ask Mediterranean 
countries to grant the community a 
fixed mai‘*in of piefereiue Instead, 
Mediterianean countries wtmld grant 
tlie EEC’ low taMtls, leading eventually 
to zero tariffs, hut ihe\ w-ould also be 
left fire to oiler these low tariffs to 
other countries w'lthoiit keeping a 
margin of preference for the com¬ 
munity This is n fact picciselv what 
Algeria has already done in Dccembei 
it reduce!I its tariffs against America 
and others to the lower le\els which 
it gives the dmmunitv And there is 
another preclftient in the Yaounde 


convention between the EEC* and iH 
African countries, three ol which 
(Ivory Coast, 'I'ogo and Zaire' use the 
Yaounde formula to give the same 
tariff treatment to outsiders as they 
do to the KECi 

M neniau's suggestion is a signifi- 
rant softening «if the EEC's oiigiiinl 
.iinis 111 the Mediterranean Hut it niav 
still fiiove to he trio slight for the 
Americans, whose ohjection to rexerse 
preferemes tends to he a hl.mkei one 
Brit.iin IS ill favour of demanding this 
sort of preference from a rich ccnintry 
like Ktael in letiiin foi lanil coiues- 
sioiis Imm the Nine Hut on Moridav 
Sir Al<‘r Dongl. IS- Home was not happy 
about any form of revcisc picfcrcnces 
(even on(‘s that could eiju.dJv he 
offered to \iiieri (.0 being asked from 
the pooler Meditei r.me«in lountnes, 
and hr was supported in this view hv 
the Danish, I)iit(h aiKJ Ceiman 
foreign miiiisieis Tor the moment the 
c«)iinnission is suppoiled l»\ riance and 
Hclgiiiiii with 1 .iixernhuig, whose 
foreign minister has jiist returned 
fioTii Washington, m the middle, argu¬ 
ing that this IS not the time ti'i make 
I iiiuessioris to tlie Ignited Slates 

'1 h«‘ lomimssioii wants the affair 
< IcMicd up at the next mimsteiial meet¬ 
ing in Ajiril so that it (an have a 
rniindate to open negotiations undei 
the EEC^s famous “global policy'* for 
the Mediterraiie.m with Spain, Israel 
and the Maghreb countries (Morocco, 
I'unisia and, it is hoped, Algeria) 
Similar deals might be offered later 
to those w'lth limited trade ariange- 
ments such as Egypt and f.ebanon, 
and improvements nude to the 
association agreements with Cyprus, 
Malta, Tiirkev and Crcccc. 

Tlie outline proposals jmt forward 
bv the commission offc** Mediter¬ 
ianean countries an industrial free 
ir.ide area plus concessions on agricul- 
tuie, vvhic'h accounts lor almost lialf 
the iinjioris bx the Nine from the aica. 


ft IS still far from clear what the com¬ 
munity can actually give on agriculture 
without threatening the protective 
ma< hinerv of its common farm policy , 
exports from the Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries arc just th(xsp product^ which the 
two keenest supporters of an EEC 
Mecfiteiranean yiohcy, France and 
Italv, most w’l.sli to protect—wine, 
tomatoes, (itius fruits and other fruit 
and veg 

Insurance ___ 

Arranging cover 
for British entry 

In i[i Years progress towards a har- 
TIU)llI^ed sv^lem for insurance in the 
EK(i has not been spectacular. Tlie 
original six iiieiiiher stall's all have 
their own distinrtiv^e sv stems for con- 
iiolhijg ill* ir iiisun And in France 
(■einiaiiv and Ita 1 \ attempts to maxi¬ 
mise [notCvLion for the policvholdci 
iiave led to a system of stultifving rules 
which fiave damaged the development 
of local iiisuTance industries and so 
pul up the CO'S! of insurance. Hai- 
inonisaliori therefore means not just 
bunging these s\ stuns into line, but 
introduLing a general relaxation of the 
rules 

Yet anv prospect of casing up raises 
nightmares 111 the minds of the crusted 
bureaucratic insurance .supervisors of 
tlie Six, particuiarlv in Oeiinany, and 
tends to be resisted by local insurance 
interests, who are fearful of new and 
unfamiliar forms of competition So 
the Six have implemented common 
rules onl> for the regulation of re¬ 
insurance—^which has always been free 
anyway. The commission has started 
w'ork on a directive to govern life 
insurance, and work is at a more 
advanced stage on one for non-life 
insurance sold across frontiers through 
brokers and agents. Most impressive, 
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though, IS the draft directive on estab¬ 
lishment for non-life insurance, which 
would govern how companies might 
operate throughout the community by 
means of local branches. Here tne 
commission's 1966 proposals were 
thrashed around by the representatives 
of the Six until at last an agreement 
was reached last summer. Now this 
directive i.s in the painful process of 


being adapted to enable it to l>e applic¬ 
able to Britain, whose huge insurance 
iiidii<«trv with its extensive overseas 
ramifications {joses special problriiL> 
One reason whv Fiench, fTcriuiin 
and Italian insurance companies aie 
reluctant to see a relaxation of the 
laws IS that they fcai the eiicroachinent 
of the highly efficient, Jow-cosc under¬ 
writing machine of IJoyd's But the 


ailments centre on points of apparent 
lechnicalilN So it is now agrectl that 
a special place m the rules shoniil be 
made for f hn'ri’.s even though it is 
not a companv and has no Cvijporate 
legal pcisonaliiv The r'lencli faied up 
tf> this problem after the second wmld 
war and changed then own msuiance 
law tej allow 1 lo^iTs to c»i>t'raie in 
France, within special hniits. 7 'lns is 


Now to turn a ragbag into a 
social policy 


The Brussels commission was taking its 
first look this week at a w'orking paper 
on EEC social policy of such impn-ci- 
Mon that It baffled a council meeting 
of “social ministers” which had met 
TO consider it last week That prelimin¬ 
ary meeting was only called, indeed, to 
humour France, whose minister—M. 
Edgar Faure-wanted to hit the head¬ 
lines on the eve of the elections It all 
adds up to a notably slow start on one 
of the least v\t11 defined tasks given to 
the EEC at the Paris summit of the nine 
heads of government last October, the 
job of working out an action 
programme ** for social policy by the 
end of the year 

Social policy still means anything 
people want it to mean It also coveis 
a much wider field than British 
politicians and officials are accustomed 
to Commission thinking raiigrv fioin 
employment policy, through a .senes of 
measures designed to improve living 
and w'orkmg conditions for less 
favoured sections of the cominuiiity, to 
workers' participation on company 
boards of management Some proposals 
would simply intensify w'hat the com¬ 
munity IS already trying to do, others 
are of the somcthing-oiight-to-be-done- 
about-this-problcm variety but with 
little indication of quite what, others 
imply profound structural changes in 
the organisation of industry on ^vhich 
there seems no chance of a political 
con 5 cn.sus emeiging for some time. 

On employment matters, the com¬ 
mission is still thinking in terms of the 
establishment of a genuine EEC labour 
market, as laid down in the Treaty of 
Rome This might be done through 
an agency for transmitting job offers. 
National policies on migrant workers 
might be co-ordinated; so might 
schemes for vocational training. A social 
fund of about £ioom is already in 
place which can be used for retraining 
and helping workers to move jobs; this 
provides a natural counterpart to Mr 
George Thomson's efforts to set up a 
regional development policy. The only 
new element in the commission's think¬ 
ing is a belated look at unequal pros¬ 
pects for women, some young people and 
the handicapped—although the commis¬ 
sion paper has little to offer at this stage 


Brussels 

except pious recoinnirnrlation.'« tn 
govcrnnienis 

On top of this comes the proposal 
of a European social budget whiih 
turns out to be an ambitious acrouiiiing 
exercise designed to compute the social 
security revenue and exprnditiirr f»f the 
different member states Tin long-tiTin 
aim would be the iipwaid harniunisa- 
tion of national .social security systems, 
w'hich docs not necessarily mean the 
standardi .ation of benefiis For the resi, 
the policy is so far a pot-fioiini of pet 
n.itinnal and commission schemes 

Dr Patrick Hillerv, the lri 4 h commis¬ 
sioner for social affairs, talked vigiiely 
of improving the qiialily nf li.V by 
establishing new Eiiiopean rrfrrrncr 
standards for health, safety and the 
rnvininmenl, both on and off the job 
If seriously meant, this would be a 
political pn>gramme in itself M Fdgai 
Faure talked prophetirally of elimiiiat- 
ing the absurdity of nss< mbly-lim 
production and piecework w'hile 
reiterating the French govcriiinc‘iirs 
typical proposal for a European 
foundation where all these probh'iiis 
could he safely stiidu'd outside the 
political arena And to round off its 
catalogue of po.ssible measures the 
commission paper mentioned schemes 
to promote low-cost housing and, more 
surprisingly, capital formation by the 
w'orkers. 

A third mam theme in the commis¬ 
sion paper concerns the role of trade 
imions In Brussels itself the economic 
and social committee which ineffectu- 
allv advises the commission and council 
should be beefed up, and so should 
the standing committee on employmer t, 
aigues the commission paper The 
British Traders Union Congress is 
still boycotting both. Joint employer- 
union committees for the main branches 
of industry would also be set up. The 
proposal for workers’ paiticipation on 
German lines, already before the i.oun- 
ci] in the draft Europe^in company 
statute and the draft fifth directive for 
the harmonisation of national company 
law, is given another run round the 
track And more politically attractive 
proposals are put forward for national 
legislation on mass redundancies, and 
encouraging collective bargaining at the 


Eumjieaii level. 

'Jhcrc IS no sign yet of a politu.d 
lead to sort out this huge ragbag of 
good in I cut 101 IS, least of all from the 
conimi.ssioii Dr llilleiy is not yet on 
top of this job Hin dire* ioratf'-,;rneral 
foi social affairs has been the worst 
hit by the e.iive-up of jobs m thi rotii- 
mission caused by British entry Its 
lonner boss has been kept 011 but 
dcmotid, and holds ihe fort until his 
Briiish successor, Mr Michael Shanks, 
comes full-tinie at the end of May 
All four directors 111 the Brussels offit f* 
of his department are taking a golden 
handshake and leaving by the end of 
June, and the four depart men ts coii- 
eem^'d are iK'iiig reorganised into five 

lake those of other commissioners. 
Dr Hillery's c'liergies have been side¬ 
tracked into the st.dliijg wTangh's 
instead of tlunkMg about his job. Chi 
lop of this, he IS a newecMner both to 
the Lommissioii and to social affairs 
—his pie\ious cxperic'nee was limited 
to an unconvincing stint as Irish 
minister of labour in ic) 66 -<ic|. lie has 
not so far made the poliiical impact in 
Brussels that cither Sir Ghristopher 
Soames or Mr Thoiiison has achieved 
And he has been attentive to the Irish 
elcitioii, which not imnatut.dly interests 
him, as a future prime miiii^tciial can¬ 
didate in Dublin But landing soc lal 
affairs has given Dr Tfillery what, 
fur an ambitious politician, could be 
the most politically attiactivc part of 
the summit pnigramme. The next few 
months before the big conference 
between unions, biisjnes.s, gosrniments 
and the commission—w'hich is now 
planned for June—w'ill show whether 
hr and the rommissinn are capable of 
sei/ing their rhance 



Hillery still has an eye on Ireland 


68 

clearly what tlie other members of the 
RhXl have now j?ot to do. But not all 
of them are psycholoEficalJv prej)arefl 
for It The CJeiinans in paiticulai are 
still obsessed by the pro^^pec t of a 
Ciennan motorist with a r-laini having 
to sue all 6,000 undi'jwnting members 
of Lloyd's as defeii(l.mt> 1 Wider present 
(Jarman law thrie is no other way 

Elsewhere it is the British who are 
digging 111 tlieir heels For instance, 
.some of tlie I ill'll ness of the shipowners' 
mutual insiir.iiue cluks that operate 
from London is so specialised that it 
IS generally left alone by continental 
iiisurois. Tfie rest of U --for example, 
hull, as distinct from cargo, insurance 
IS not. Mutual insurers in this 
held would, under the draft 
directive, become subject to the same 
rules as apply to ordinary insurance 
companies They would have to .set up 
deposit*! and solvency margins m rela¬ 
tion CO the sr/e of the business, with 
the deposit.s “ localised ” in each mem¬ 
ber state in proportion to the business 
there. All this would be rather absurd 
since the mutual insurers do not have 
assets as such, being nicieiy devices 
for sharing out looses among the 
members of the club. 

The Briti.sh arc also insisting that 
pennanent iiealth insurance should be 
taken out of the ambit of the directive 
Because it consists of contracts that 
run virtually for life, it is classified m 
Britain along with life insiiTance and 
has to be mauhed by long-term assets. 
In Germany, however, all sickness 
business constitutes a special category, 
with asset*^ t?o match, and so is covered 
by the estalilishment di'iective The 
British position is the more logical, but 
its acceptance would mean German 
companies would have to split then 


BUROPB 

sickness polit v assets into two categories 
and cause a senes of bureaucratic 
nightmares 

On top of all this, the section of 
the Brussels commission dealing with 
insurance h.irmoni>sation has been split 
off from the old luimonisatiori depart¬ 
ment, and now falls under the Belgian 
coiniinsMoner, Mr Henri Simnnet, and 
hi.s Danish director-general, Mr Erik 
Alban Hansen Under the previous 
director - general, Mr Theodore 
Vogelaar, tin* commission was a power¬ 
ful force in pushing the gnirnfiling 
insurance supervisors in the direction 
of a more liberal policy. Whether this 
monientum will now be sustained 
remains to be seen. If not, strength 
will be lent to the critici.sms already 
voiced by Mr X^ogelaar and others 
that li was a mistake to .split up tlie 
old harmonisation department. Perhaps 
this w'cek'.s ajipomtment of Mr R. 
Hutton, a British merchant banker, 
as the director in charge of banking 
and insurance will help 

Lorries _ 

Weights and 
measures _ 

A further breathing-space for a 
dcci.sion on lorry axle-weights has been 
obtained by the postfioneincnt of the 
March meeting of transport ministers 
until May At the May meeting the 
commission is to present guidelines for 
future transport policy , by that time 
Sigiioi Scaras( la Mugnozza, the com¬ 
missioner m charge of transport, will 
have completed Ins tour of Eurojieau 
capitals How far those in the com¬ 
mission who want a change of direction 
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in transport policy can then go is doubt¬ 
ful, since the new director-general for 
transport does not take up his post until 
April 1st, and several other important 
posts have not yet been filled. Even on 
lorries there is unlikely to be much 
progress bv Mav, since a meeting on 
Wednesday decided that it would take 
three months for further studies to be 
done. 

But progress is being made in the 
granting of quotas for lorry permits, 
usable tiiroughout the community. 
Britain made a big fuss in December 
w'hen it was allocated permits for only 
Q9 Ion IPS ; France and Germany then 
got around 300 each. The British 
allocation was based on Biitain's share 
of continental road haulage, and the 
transport division lias now agreed to 
prepose to the commission that Britain 
gels 230 peimits I’his takes account 
of statistical factors dial were left nut 
in the earlier allocation, but the British 
are snll unhajipy. As one British 
haulier puts it, “ We could use 100 just 
fcir one of out subsidiaries" In fact 
British hauliers are getting round the 
cominunitv tjuota by setting up com- 
jjanies on the continent 

Britain argues that the common 
niuikct quotas were established origin¬ 
ally foi political rca.s()ns, and it sees 
no reason why its ow'ii should not be 
derided likewise. But the French are 
iinlikelv to w'eai that one until Britain 
teaches an agreement on axlc-weights 
One possibility is that the Fremh 
would jiropose a lo-tnn axle in return 
for Britain agreeing to the j^roposed 
4<)-ton uveiall limit to a l(irr>' ; thi*! 
could be done without increasing sig¬ 
nificantly the size of the vehicle fit 
would be about half a metre longer, 
but possibly lower). 


Key indicators: The Nine— how they compare on inflation 


No one in Europe's doing 
any worse in controlling 
wage and price inflation 
than they were when we 
last reported, and Britain, 
Germany and Denmark ere 
all doing rather better 
Indeed, Britain scores a 
startling slowdown in the 
rate of its wage inflation 
on the 3-month comparison 
—although the moderation 
in price rises is much less 
marked Which is one 
reason why some TUC 
members are playing so 
fough 



All consumer prices 


Food prices 



Waaes 


Latest 3 

Index 

7a change on 

Index 

7o change on 

Index 

7o change on 

months 

1970 

previous 

year 

1970 

previous 

year 

1970 

previous 

year 


=100 

3mths 

ago 

-‘100 

3 mths 

ago 

-100 

3 mths 

ago 

Germany 

114 

+ H 

+ Si 

113 

+ 2 

+ 8 

126t 

+ 4 

+ 8 

France 

115 

+ 2 

'f 7 

118 

+ 2i 

+ 84 

127*» 

+ 24 

+114 

Britain 

122 * 

-h 2 

+ 7i 

127t 

+ 2J 

-1 9 

136t 

+ 4 

+15 

Italy 

115 

+ 2i 

+ 7 

list 

+ 3 

■f 8 

I30t 

4- 3 

+1U 

Holland 

119 

+ 2 I 

8 

114 

+ 3 

+ 7 

129t 

+ 14 

+114 

Belgium 

113 

2 

+ 6 

115 

+ 2i 

+ 84 

127** 

+ 34 

+14 

Denmark 

116 

+ n 

+ 6i 

122 

+ 14 

^ 104 

133t 

+ 24 

+11 

Ireland 

122t 

+ H 

+ 8 

124t 

+ 4 

+114 

131* 

+ 3 

+15 

United States 

not 

H“ 1 

+ 3i 

not 

+ H 

+ 64 

list 

+ 3 

+ 8 

Japan 

113 

+ u 

.ti*_ 

111 

+ 14 

+ 34 

138t 

+ S 

+16 


Index numbers (not seasonally adiusted) refer to the three months to December, 1972, except 
*(2nd quarter) ••(Srd quarter^ i(November) i(January). Wages refers to hourly rates in 
manufacturing, except where it is hourly earnings for Denmark, Ireland and United States and 
monthly earnings for Japan. 
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All these securities having been mld^ /ha announrement appears at u matter of record wh 
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Business Briel 


Who got the 
better tomorrow? 


'I he iiaJi Lininns have Lon 
sisicniK dLtiisecI Mr Ilealh ol 
Ukin;; honi ihc pooi to give to 
the rieh^ and gent, rally bcha\iiig 
like a Shenll ol Nntlinghum 
instead ol a Kohiii llood No 
woiking man, ihev claim, could 
be c\p»*ned to evercisc restiami 
when the rich were becoming 
richer without lilting a linger, 
and Mr Heath's policies were 
causing inflation ioi the less 
wel! oil Ihev cite the (io\e:it 
ment's treatment ol school 
meals, milk, prescriptlotuharges, 
agrkullural support, housing 
policy and its taxation polic\ 
towards the rich lliil this is 
only hall the picture hor a Ian 
assessment ol Mi Heath s 
lecord, it is essential to examine 
his public spending and tax poli¬ 
cies as a whole, to take a 
reasonably long term perspec 
live, and to allow lor the eilecis 
ol' inllation itsell on the Jistnbii- 
lion ol incomes 

I he inset gives a diar\ ol the 
(lonscrvain e 1 io\ einmenrs main 
tax and public expend iiu re 
changes between June, W'^O, and 
this xear's budget. Wherever pos 
sible the cost or sa\ uig I rom each 
IS quuntilied, from estimates 
made at the lime ihe change was 
announced It is not possible to 
put up-io-^1ate and compaiable 
hgurcs on all these changes, still 
less lo analyse the el'lect ol each 
on the incomes and living stan 
daidsol rich and poor Hut,cwen 
befort C hancellor llarber rose to 
deliver his 1*^7^ budget on 1 ucs- 
da\, he had already cut a total oi 
Irom lux.uion since the 
Vlet lion, and increa.sed 
public spending lor 1974 7S bv 
ioOOiii in real terms In mopcx 
Iciins, because ol the etlect of in 
nation on both rcvi'iuie and 
expenditure 19''3 "4 s estimaied 
revenue was still / l,33()mabove 
1970 ■’I’s ongin<tl vsumale, and 
Its expenditure / 5,120in up on it 
With a /4 hi lion or so real 
bonati/a to bund out, ii would 
have been remurkahle il Mr 
Heath had had to lake anything 
aw'^ lioin anvbodv hven those 

7Vx di^cu\sc^ ih> 

suiMtietfim paga 75 


changes which provoked the 
loudest how'is ol protest higher 
prices lor school meals, prescrip¬ 
tion charges and agricultural 
policies were cither neuirahsed 
by exempting the poorest,orcoiii- 
pensaud b> increases in supple 
meniarv benefits and pensions 
lUit while the I ones have not 
taken Irom the very poor, ihex 
have cerlamlv given lo the rich 
Mr llarbcr said on 1 tiesdav that 
SO' f ol his personal tax cuts hud 
gone to people earning less than 
1' times the average wage Bin 
that still means the richest lo' r 
got 10 't of the handouts 11 
iheie IS some general conclusion 
lo be diawii from the lories' tax 
ai‘d public expenditure record 
since l^'^O, It IS that both the 
\cT\ rich and the very poor have 
done well icluiive to ihc middle 
income groups 1 he inlercnce, 
piesuniabh, is that the middle 
can usually look alter ilsell. 

1 hanks III wage and salarv inlla- 
iioii It has usually done so 

1 he contribution of the 
Clovernmeni's direct and indirect 
tax cuts to the Pitts* iamilv 
budgets between lime, 1^7(|, and 
1 )ecembci, 1972, arc set out oppo¬ 
site 1 awTcTicc and 1 dilh, the 
oftice manager and his part time- 
working wile, have the highest 
income, and gained most in abso 
lull term. '/2 41 a week' Irom 
the tax [eduction, but, at 
> 4' f on their net income, their 
increase was relalivelv the 
smallest At the other end of the 
scale, Victoria Cloumv, the 
elderly widow on the lowest 
income, gamed least absolutely, 
with an extra but most 

rclalively at 9 6'^ Indied, only 
the CiovcTiimem’s polities saved 
Victoria liom having to cut into 
her living standards The Piticr 
luimlv fared rather better, rela¬ 
tive to then income, than the 
single Oavid Pitts 

1 he clfects within this parti¬ 
cular family network were there¬ 
fore reasonably equitable Rut the 
lamilv I whose spending is based 
on oHicial family expenditure 
survey data; contains no really 
rich people However, N'lCtona 
(,otmi\'s tamilv is wealthy In 


Ted's record up to Tuesday 


Main tax and puhiit expenditure changes' 
tcoMs to Exchequer savings + ) 


1970 

July? 2 

bcttf'rment levy abolistiucl 

f m a year 
- 1b 

Ociobet 2 / 

6d (2 1 p) off income tax 

350 


2 ■‘)(i off corporation tax 

90 


investment grants replaced t>y allowiinces 

1 600 


housing subsidies rut + 100 to 200 


KMliunal ('inploymeril premium axed 

1 100 


liigher chaiges on 
preset iptions 

4 32 


drntdl spivicus 

1 14 


ophthalmic services 

H 7 


unrt of 

school milk fo. uvei 7 year olds 

1 9 


(heap welfaie milk 

I 3b 


Industrial Reorganisation Coipor ition 

1 30 


1 and Commission 

1 20 


(.onsumcT Council 
museum cha'(|es U) come in 

1 1 


iru reased spending on 

health and welfare services 1 10 over 4 years 


primary schools 

28 


family inc ime suppIcMuents 

7 


pensions lor ov^■r BOs 

18 

Nuvcnitxn 2 

sijpplemenliuy benefits inrrr’ased 

20 

19/1 

March dO 

sulei live ciiipluymL'iit lax halved 

245 

(IjLiilucI) 

earned iiir ome lelief increased 

38 


chilli tax allowance up f 40 

207 


stamp iluty on mortgages abolished 

3 


separate taxation of wives earnings 

12 


estate duty lower lm-»it raised 

20 


increase in national insurance tienefits 
(including pensions) 

bbO 

July 14 

puhlu works progiamrne 

100 

July 19 

purchase tax cut 

38b 


incrciised investment allowances and free 
depreciation for service mdustiies 
in development areas 

40 

November 22additional spending on 



nalionaliscd industries 

100 


public works 

60 


invf'strnent grants 

25 

1972 

Febiuary 1 

expanded government retraining oystem 

100 

pphruery 8 

more on health and social services 

2.000 


over 5 years 

MariJi21 

personal tax allowances up f 135 

- 1 200 

(budcjetl 

relief on loan interest over 135 

/ 


estate duty relief for widows and 
chanties 

68 


purchase tax cuts 

18b 


corporation tax cuts for unit and 
investment trusts 

30 

April 1 

postwar credit repayment 

130 

April 2 7 

loana to local authorities fur housing 

80 

October 2 

pensions up 12]% 

470 


but higher contributions too 

f 400 

November 6 

£10 pensioners' Christmas bonus 

80 

January 20 

extra rent rebates 

30 


' fifM PStiiTtiiUtJ irrhiti urders ot maqniiudf* rin/y 
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Edward and Victoria Lawrence and David James and 

Dolly Pitts County Edith Pitts Pitts Sally Fitter 

Retired Widowed Middle nged Urirnjrned Fjctniy 

couple living mother in l«^w office manager univeibiiv worker .inJ 

on police living on pen and wife with odiuMteii wife with two 

scrgccint s pen sion plus pan time jnh teacher small LhildriHi 

Sion plus old- mveslrnenl mid twenties 


£ per weak 

aqe pension 

income 




Net income 

Dec. 1972 

2? 30 

1545 

47 21 

28 96 

31 3b 

Increase since 

June 1970 

5 45 

3 06 

11 23 

9 7/ 

/ 14 

of which due to 
tdx (hiinges 

1 28 

1 19 

1 85 

1 G3 

1 85 

Expenditure 

Dec 1972 

19 83 

15 3 1 

40 8fa 

22 32 

2/ 8t 

Increase since 

June 1970 

3 48 

2 92 

6 70 

3 1? 

3 60 

of whii h due to 

Idx (h.innos 

0 20 

0 lb 

0 bb 

0 14 

1) 25 

Savings 

Dec 1972 

2 47 

0 14 

6 33 

6 64 

3 54 

Increase since 

June, 1970 

1 9/ 

0 14 

4 53 

6 b4 

3 b4 

uf which due to 
tax savings 

1 48 

1 35 

2 41 

1 ;/ 

2 14 

Government policies' 
% contribution to 
real income 

7.1 

9.6 

5.4 

6.5 

7.3 


this brid \vc ihcrciorc inlrodiiLc the lull story hven when lax 1 he graph shows the Lhan^iii}; 
her brother llcnrv, who made a rates are unchanged, ihcburden burden oJ' tasaiion on a single 
lot of inoncv as a stockbroker ol taxation increases with infla- person's earned and invesimeni 
.ind now has a large invesimeni lion because ol tax progression income from to 1973 In 

income in his retirement, and Incrcaseil incomes, even il only these ^5 years consumci prices 
his son, |ohn, who followed him keeping pace with inflation, ineui increased tiveiold An income ol 
into the Chty and has a large a larger average lax bill lax 1,(XK) a year in 1973 wjsequiva 
larned income Ihcv have both policy can be seen in its proper lent to only/,20() a yeai in i93X 
done very nicely out ol the ('han- pcrspcciive only if one com- Between 193K and 1946 consumer 
cellor*s relorm ol income tax pares the tax burden on the same prices rose by about 70'r, 
and surtax. '1 he concessions on real incomes in dillcreni years another 30'r had been added by 
invesimeni income have been This method lakes account ol 1951, another 40'» by 1964, a 
an especial help lo llcnrv both inilatioii and of nominal Iurihcr30'r bv 1970, and 20'f 

(Changes in tax rale^ are nol lax rale changes more since then Inevitably, the 


burden ol taxation rose sharply 
through the war h'or high in¬ 
come earners ii loniinued to rise 
under the [..iboiir goveninienis 
Ol 1945 51 The Consei vjiives 
between 19S1 and 1964 reversed 
this process, but gave little 
rebel to mvestment incomes 
1 he Labotii goveninieni of 
1964 70 soaked evervbodv, 
especially ihe iieh I he 1973 
concessions, anniuinced l.isi year 
but eonlirmed to l.abour’s lury 
ihis week, could be said to be 
helping the rich, but, on an altcr- 
naiivc \iev\, they simply correct 
the steady deienorarion oi the 
spending pow'er of the belter olT 
brought about by iiiliation and 
the eliortsol the Labour parl\ 
Heiirv ('oiintv, ihc rich retired 
stockbroker with an invesimeni 
income ol /,20,0(X) u year, w'lll 
now pa\ 64'r oi it in taxation 
1 his compares with 72'# in 
1970 on an equivalent real 
income, bM is virtually the same 
as 111 1964, and higher than the 
^9'# IcMcd in 1946 lohn 
(^ouniv, the present siockbioker 
who earns / 10,0(K) a year, will 
now pay 36' # lax compared with 
W, in 1970 But in 1964 he 
would have paid only 32'# on 
the same real income. 

b'ven with the new conces¬ 
sions, the lax s\siem reinuins 
significanih more progressive 
than iiist alter the war (although 
the tax burden itsell is lower), 
as this table shows 

''#1 change in tax burden 
on equivalent real incomes 
since 1946 

Income b'arned Investment 
level income income 

in 1973 

/, 1,000 29 46 

£10,000 21 0 

£20,000 13 ! 9 


The changing burden of taxation liii f>ini'', .It 197? Ill h 

Income distribution For .i binqie pptson, income dll p.irned Foi .i single iieison me (line ciil invested 

effective tax r.ites on effective tax tdtes (^n 


Fi(]iin's shnw ‘Xi of 
poijijl.ition wiiti 
tJXHhle inc dinns in 
fM( h r.inge 


28 



«>-1 1-15 IS -3 l-S 5 - 1 (Jlf )-.'0 JO+ 
£ thousand per annum 



45// SO/l 5D/C SH/pri IkV4 '0'17!.4 Ah/f ns/r- sy/i,ii n^/4 /lVl/(/4 
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It 
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f 



0 





uVSttEd^ 


Needed Iqf every indutiy 


r ' 

T 

^ BBAhassoCinlo 
very dew water 
through Ae^na 
GlanFibre 


One of Britain's biggest oil deposits is the 
Forties Field which is being tapped by British 
Petroleum It lies beneath the North Sea bed 
under 420 feet of water. 

BP had to lay a steel pipeline 110 miles long 
to pump the oil ashore. And wrap it to protect 
It against corrosion They asked Regina, a 
BBA company to supply the under wrapping, 
made of glass fibre, all 2.4 million yards of it. 

Mind you, Regina do have a way with 
glass fibre They supply it for roof felt, 
carpet backing and battery separators, and 
also for glass-reinforced plastics 


•■w 


BBA Group umitoo, Cloekhuaton, Yorkshire 

Mintdx Ltd Sranduid Lid C rn«swriill s A^tiutHOb Compiiny Ltd 
So¥M Ltd Vnrvil Lirl Rpgina Glass f-iLwu lid ComprahuntivA 
Compuloi Serviivs Ltd Flailko I m Ma'sholl Haiidlmvi Fquipment 
Ltd BBA ProperMos Ltd OvurAMs Suhvriwias West Gnrrnany 
TaxvarGmbH USA Srandura Irii Spiiin Fitnos Y Itiihraguas SA 
Canada Miniax Fadarai Ltd Frani a MiniMii oA Auavalu Ragma 
Glass Tibia Pty Lid South Africa Vivian- Regina I Ply) Ltd 

Aatoci»t 0 d Company Australia Bandu MiiitUK Ry Ltd 
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Faint heart never won fast growth 

The budget that the Chancellor presented on Tuesday was based on a set of 
assumptions that have proved wrong in the past, if they are wrong 
again this time, Mr Barber will not get that 5 per cent growth 


Tuesday's budget was a mudest aii'air by recent standards. 
Mr Karber wont to the larder and found only ice cream 
and crisps. I'his was no surprLsc He had already 
raided it to the tunc of £1,35001 for real extra public 
spending since last year's official visit, when he also 
announced in advance £3oom of income tax cuts for 
the present year On that reading, the true hand-out 
in the so-called “neutral'* budget was over £1,70001, 
with £1,55010 already committed. Indeed the Chancellor 
was almost apologetic about not increasing taxation or 
cutting public spending, and hinted that he could make 
amends later in the year. But the test should he whether 
Britain is on course to achieve the twin objects of the 
Government’s economic pfilicy ; which are 5 per cent 
annual growth and control of inflation 

With Treasury forecasters saying 5 per cent growth is 
already likely without further stimulation, Mr Barber 
was content to do little to further cither objective. 
Treasury forecasters have not had a particularly good 
track record since budget forecasts have been published 
It is possible to chart the growth in output since 1967 
compared with what successive budget forecasts said it 
was going to be. All the forecasts to date have been 
wTong. Only once, in 1968, did the guess turn out to 
be on the low side and growth actually exceed it. 

This past fallibility of forccastcis means that there arc 


plenty of reasons for fearing they have gf)t it wrong again 
this lime Most of the figures used to demonstrate that 
wc arc already on a 5 per cent growtli path arc foivcasts 
themselves. Evidence is limited to an inioinplele pictuie 
for the second half of last year, which raises a.s many 
problems as it solves. In the recent past the only period 
in which growth demonstrably exceeded 5 per cent was 
between the first and second halves of last year Since 
output was reduced in the lirat half of last year by the 
miners’ and railwaynien’s .strikes, this is not a very safe 
foundation to build a budget on. All other figures show- 
ing 5 per cent or more gniwlh arc little more than 
guesses. 

Output probably did grow by upwards of 5 jicr cent 
last year, but it is impossible to say from the evidence 
whether this was one more lurch in the economy or a real 
change of gear. Different ways of measuring gross 
domestic product, from output, income or expenditure 
data, which should all give the same answer, diverged 
widely through most of last year The Treasury adjusts 
for the.se discrepancies, tacking them on to .stockbuilding. 
Thi.s could be right, but it is also the statistician’s 
traditional way out whenever fac ed with figures for 
which there is no othei lational explanation. St(x;k- 
building can always be ('xceptionally diflicult to estimate 
accurately during a time of uiiprcced<*ntcd inflation, 
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.ind ilir iiiaiii itiois itiuld arise Irom this soutit Bui 
stocks would then account for nearly Jialf the giowth in 
1971;, which contiasts shaiply with the actual slockbuild- 
iiig iiguies published on the day before the budget. The 
Financial Statenient shows slotkbuikhng of All40111 in 
the second half of l.ist year, Dcpartincnt of Trade and 
Industry esLi^late^ show iiidiistiy shedding 
•'I herc IS til.so disagieeiiieiit about iiivestinenl. 'I'he latest 
figures show inanuf.tc tilling irivestineiil still falling at the 
CTici of last year I'AideiKe that the uptuni is upon us is 
still all in the n.incl One can still wondei wliat the effects 
oi lecord iiiUic^st rales, continued industrial disruption 
and till controls on prices aud piofit luargiiis will have 
on It. (companies this yeai will get an <£8o()ni windfall 
in cash flow liom the icforrn of indirect taxation, but 
tlic (iovc iiiment is doing its best to encourage them to 
put this 111 an attractive new type of tax reserxT deposit 
'Fhe omens arc good lor manufacturing investment, but 
it IS still a delicate plant, easily frosted 

Un the balance ol payments the omens all spell trouble, 
although the (loveiniiiciit's c\sliiuaU\s hcie aie much 
iiK'ic optimistic than nuwt other people's ; tins could be 
the biggc’st wrong estimate of all (see page 1 j;. 

On consumer spending, question marks remain 
January sales dropped back slightly, and trade in both 
Deceiiibei .iiid January was afJecled by the (Jliristiiias 
bonus to pcusioneis. Access cards, iiiliodiued last year 
Could have had a .significant off ext on part of the autimiirs 
consunici boom, but the bills are now falling due and 
that mii.sl b(‘ biting Piites have been rising faster than 
wages under the fieczc This will soon start to show up 
111 ciaisumei spending, despite the boost given to high 
incomes in the budgct---inc)st of which could be saved. 
It would not be siiipiising to see demand faltc'img 
.sharply 111 the next few monlli.s. 

Nobody would die in the last ditch for any particular 
foiccast "I'he point is that the evidence is not overwhelm¬ 
ingly on tJic side of coiitiiiued fast growth 'I'he (Chancellor 
would have done better to adapt his strategy accordingly 
V'irtiially everyone is agiccd that some spair Ccipaciiy 
still exists, though there are difrereiiccs ol opinion about 
Item imicli. 'J'he light hand ch.iil cm ihis page shows the 
position starting fiom the peak of the la.sl boom If 
capacity has grown by 3 per cent a year since then, and 


the Chancellor hits his growth target, most of the slack 
will have gone by the beginning of next year. Many 
wcjuld claun that demand pressure in 1965 was too high 
anyway, and we do not want to get back to that level. 
But if .since 1970 capacity has grown by 3J per cent a 
yeai a gocid dc.il of slack will nmiain. 

Unemployment has fallen so rapidly, by 200,000 in 
the past year, that doubts are being cast upon the idea 
that there has been an acceleration in the growth of 
capacity. The number of people in jobs tells a totally 
different story, hast December, employment in indu-stry 
was down 169,000 on a year before and down 700,000 
on two years ago. Nor is there any sign of an upturn. 
Lintil the discrcjiaiiey between continuecl low employment 
and falling imcmploynieiil has been explained, it is 
impossible to prove anything about pniduclivity. 

I'he (chancellor had to balance arguments between 
the risk of doing too much and doing too little. In 
today’s wc^rld a chancellor who really believes that “ what 
they [i<‘, the LuiopeansJ can do, wc can do ” should not 
settle for the cautious approach. I'hc case for giving lax 
reductions was that a major contribution could have been 
made towards reducing cost inflation. A 5 per cent vjJue- 
added tax rate, for example, would have ushered in a 
jiericxl of virtual price stability as stage two got into its 
stride The psychological importance of this is hard to 
overstate. Tlie cost, in terms'of mcrca.scd strain on the 
current balance of payments account (bringing forward 
additional im|iorts which must follow, .sooner or later, 
from a return to full capacity operations), need not ever 
liavc produced a big fall in the exchange rate if there 
was also evidence of greater success in controlling w'ages 
and prices. Nor should the (Dhancellor fear a return of 
demand-pull inflation yet awhile. One advantage of an 
incomes policy, separate from demand management and 
monetary control, is that it should enable the economy 
to be run at a lower level of luicmploymcnt and fiLSter 
growth. Having adopted a growth strategy, there was 
ii(« need to coinpromisc it witii caution ; still less to plan 
on getting back to nice safe slow growth as soon as 
circumstances would allow. What all the other big 
industrial countries apart from Britain did in the 1960s 
was to grow by 3 per cent on average for 10 years. That’s 
what Mr Barber claimed we could do. 


Choose your growth rate* 

Six-month pt^riods. 7o annual increases in gdp 
from half-years 

starting ^ 1970 1971 *1972 1973 

to half-years Jan July Jan July Jan July Jan July 
ending 

Actual growth 

1970 Dec 3 4 

1971 June 0 9 -16 

Dec 2 1 14 4 4 

1972 June** 1 4 07 18 - 06 

Budget estimate from incomplete data 


1972 Dec 2 5 

24 

38 

3.4 

77 



Budget forecasts 

1973 June 3 3 

32 

4.5 

45 

71 

65 


Dec 3 7 

37 

4.8 

47 

66 

6.0 

53 

1974 June 3 5 

37 

47 

46 

58 

52 

4.5 36 


*Bastt/ on tigiiros from tabia 4 Of tha financial ^*atemvnt 
Growth raias from the tabla m lypa 

**Footn<ire from statemant “ affactad by fual shtirtage which radured 
output early in 1972 ' 
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Vat a surprise for 
the family _ 

The surprise for members of The 
Economist's Pitts family is that the 
budget leaves four of the five house¬ 
holds better off simply because of the 
changeover to value-added tax. Only 
the bachelor teacher, David Pitts, 
comes oiT worse, partly because he 
spends a lot on services and partly 
because of his high rent. This will fire 
his enthusiasm for strikes, but married 
teachers may now feel less militant. 

It 15 hard to apply Vat to family 
budgets at this early stage because 
the impact varies so much with Edward and Dolly Victoria County, Crrat grandchildren 

circumstances. The Government’s retired; old age widow, olil age Simon and Sarah 

family expenditure figures tend to Pl«8 occupational pension plus small Fitter, age 5 and 2 * : 

uTidei state spending on services, which (po'cc) pension investment income .^33-a-wcck father 

will go up with Vat, and this also puts by about i per cent ; taking children’s ing any wage or salary increases in 
a bias into our family figures. But the clothes and sweets out has reduced the table, which isolates the efTects of 

most recent indications are that the this by \ per cent. Then there has the budget ; in the full year covered by 

changeover to Vat will only involve recently bten a swing in spending the pension and contribution increases 
about \ per cent on the price index, towards those consumer durables that earnings would go up, and so would 

The dropping of Vat on children’s earned high rates of purchase tax. prices, redressing the balance some- 

clothes and shoes is worth about 4p-5p Since these are the goods whose prices what. Nevertheless, pensioneis should 
a week to the young Fitters The come down sharply with the change make a relative gain this year. Their 

exemption of crisps and sweets is worth to Vat, that is wordi another J per money incomes will go up by more 

about 8p a household. cent ofT prices. than earnings (though Victona 

The Vat concessions on clothes and Finally, the existence of price County’s small fixed income and the 
shoes will cost £35111, and the con- controls should mean that all the elder Pitts’s police pen.sion will be a 
cessions on sweets will cost £ioom— saving from the ending of selective drag). With prices likely to go up only 
whicli IS going to have a sizeable employment tax is passed on to 2-3 percentage points less than eam- 
impact on the sensitive food section shoppers, and not merely the 40 pci mgs, old people should catch up a bit 
of the retail price index—the justihca- cent of it that had been the assump- as a result of the budget. The con- 

tion for the concession. The efiect of tion up to now. That is worth a tributions increase is offset by the 

this, plus some changes that have been further ^ per cent, which makes the slight reduction in income tax in the 
taking place in-pattern^ of spending, impact of Vat almost neutral new, simplihed system—except for 

is to reduce sharply what would other- The old people quite naturally gam Lawrence, for whom a whole new 
wise ha\e been the fairly inflationary substantially from their pensions, at swathe of earnings have been brought 
impact of a 10 per cent Vat. It had the expense of the rest, who pay higher into the graduate<l contributions Mt, 
been expected to put retail prices up national insurance. We are not includ- making David and him the two losers. 



£ weekly__ 

Comifig in 

Old age pensions/eamfnga 
Other incomee* 

Total gross income 
SuperannuatP.on contributions 
Tax 

National insurance contributiona 

Total net i ncom e_ 

Going oift 

Mortgage/rant 

Rates 

Fuel, light, power 
Food 

Alcoholic drink 
Tobacco 

Clothing and footwear 

Durables 

Other goods 

]^rantport 

Servftea 

Total a pandino _ 

^vingii«rbuiiget galna/ioeaea 

Oectiwiona/ pfMfoa , AiwMimm loooaf . 


Edward aUd 

Dolly Pitts Victona County 
Dec, Budget Dec, Budget 
1972 _c|wngea 1972 ch anges 

1090 +160 6.76 +1.00 

14.62 - 1046 - 

25 52 f160 17.21 +100 

3.22 +0.44 1.76 +027 

22.30 +1.16 15.45 +0.73 


304 

092 

1.85 

560 

0.48 

0.81 

1.75 

1.23 

1.40 

130 

1.45 

18.83 

247 ” 

wlft t 0eming» , 


Lawrence and 
Edith Pitts 
Dec, Budget 
! 19 72 changes 


David Pitta The Fitter femily 
Dec, Budget Dec. Budget 
1972 changes 1 972 c hanges 


femUy aMewsfioM. 


£ 00 

1205 

-008 

au 

8.64 

-006 

298 

-0.01 

2 73 

+036 

244 

+0.12 

219 

— 

4721 

-OM 

»?6^ 

__-0.06 

^ 31.26 __ 

+0.01 

_ 

_ 

10,75 

+0.09 

6.69 

+0.07 

1.27 

— 

— 

— 

167 


207 

— 

065 

— 

1.88 


924 

-0.22 

2.95 

-0.07 

7.33 

-018 

2 37 

-0.01 

1.19 

-0.01 

077 


1.35 

-001 

0.55 

— 

1.03 

-0.01 

411 

+0.09 

1.01 

+002 

139 

+001 

3.37 

-009 

050 

-0.01 

1.13 

-003 

3.48 

-0.02 

0.89 


1 71 

-001 

836 

— 

2.00 

— 

3.20 


5 28 

+0.25 

1.83 

+009 

111 

+006 

40JB 

-0.01 

22.32 

+0.11 

2781 

-0.11 

623 

-027 

0.64 

-ai7" 

3.64 

■+6:i2‘ 
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What the budget does 

i'sliniaieJ cftccis of latest changes in taxation 

£in 



I 1‘ stimates for 


74 

a lull year 

Inland Revenue 

Incmne lax 

Increase in age exempt ion to / *(M), single, uiid 



/,1,(XX), married 

Incfvase in exemption loi sj\ings bank tiitcTesi 

n 

n 

lOiL-W) 

Invcsinieni iruome ol hums liable lo in\csinient 

ml 

3 

incoinc siinhaigo 

Ri'lief lo ch.iritii.'. in ics|xc'i ol redviciion in income 

ml 


tax n-paMneiiis 

Income tax and corporation tax 

('.barge to lav on certain sales nl Lcrtilicaics ol 

\ 


Jl pisii 

IlCg 

f 10 

Corporation lax 
kesiriction oi gtniip rtlicl 

Lstatc duty 

Valiiaiioii ol slocks and shares at sale price instead 

neg 

1 1(X) 

ol dale ol death \ allies 

2 

s 

Stamp duty 

i.harge ol 1 per cent ol eoninbiiiions to share 



capita! 

1 3 

1 -*• 

'1 Ota! Inland Revenue 

9 


Customs and Excise 

Value added tax at 10' f .ilieraiions m coverage 

110 

16S 

Revenue dunes alicraiions in pioieciive margins 

1 

■> 

(las lighters alxiliiion of diit\ 

neg 

neg 

[ uial ('ustoms and 1* xcise 

111 

167 

Total 

120 



' 1 his Item IS borne on suppis volts 1 he toial losi will K / ■' 

'ni spread ovti lour wars 

Estimated effects of changes in taxation proposed last year 

for 1973 74 


Im 

Inland Revenue 


L'siimaie lor 

Income tax 


a lull year 

I’xcnipiion ol comnbiitions b\ piiblit serx'anis to widows’ 


pensions 

6 

Unilied personal tax siriiLiuie 

Corporation tax 


3(X) 

Kelorni oi structure 


11 a 

Abatement lor small companies 


4*^ 

Rclicl for building societies, etc 


■7 

; 

Relief for ctose companies 


10 

Reduction ol rate to 30 pci cent on tapital gams of tompaines 


otliei than trusts 



Abolition of selective employment tax 

Customs and Excise 


224 

Al'Kiliiion oi purchase tax 


l,52S 

Valtie-.idded lax 


t 1,6SS. 

f.jrtax 


1- 17S 

Assiiniiiig j LorpitraiiL'n lax rate of ^0 per cent 'lliis esiiniati. excludes net 
ri(.eipi% 111 value addiil lax from purchases bv central govcrnmcni and lioin 
sails t]| iiibacui piodiKis, spit its, beer, wine, Hniish wine, maichts and lighters 

Estimated changes in Income, prices and spending in 1972 

2nil lull Wl 10 2iia hall 1<)72 

im 

Per tent 

VC'agcs and sjiai les 

2^1(1 

13 2 

Total piTsoiul iiKonic 

3.170 

13 0 

Pcrstmal disposable iiconie 

2,780 

14 2 

ComuincTs' c\|X'ndituic' price deflator 


5 5 

Real personal dispxisable income ■ 

1,110 

8 3 

Personal savings • 

290 


(Consumers' expenditure' . . 

820 

6 7 


How last year’s forecasts worked out 


C.hanges 2nd hall 1971 to 2nd half 1972 (at constant 1963 pneesj 

l*oreca&t Estimated outcome 



£ni 

Per cent 


Per cent 

(Ainsumer's expenditure 

720 

60 

820 

67 

Public extK'nditiirc* 

180 

4U 

no 

24 

(.onsumptiun 

90 

3 0 

110 

3 5 

bixed inveslnient 

90 

6 1 

nil 

ml 

Private fixed invesimcni 

ISO 

7 4 

60 

2 9 

I'.xpnrls ol giKxls and services 

210 

4 6 

30 

0 7 

Siockbuildiiig 

240 


240 


1 otaf hnat expenditure 

1,500 

6 S 

1,260 

5 4 

Imports ofgiHKls and services 

470 

10 6 

490 

11 2 

AJ)Ustnicnl to 1 actor cost 

120 

5 0 

200 

8 5 

(vross domestic product at iactoi cost 

910 

5 5 

570 

34 


Taxation and miscellaneous receipts £m 



1972 73 

1973 74 P.stimaic 


Hiidgel 

Provisional 

Before budget 

After budget 


csiimale 

outturn 

changes 

changes 

Inland Revenue 





Income tax 

6,646 

6,478 

7,240 

7,233 

Surias 

352 


360 

360 

(.orporjiion tax 

1,395 

1,52S 

2,045 

J,045 

( apital gains lax 

200 

210 

225 

225 

Death dunes 

409 

460 

4(X) 

398 

Stamp dunes 

170 

225 

2(X) 

203 

Other 

2 

2 



1 otal Inland 





Revenue 

9,174 

9,250 

10,470 

10,464 

Customs and 





Excise 





jliic-added tax 



1,2601 

M501 

Purchase tax 

l731s 

1,390 

350 

350 

Oil 

1,570 

1,545 

1,650 

1,650 

1 obacco 

1,140 

1,180 

1,010 

1,030 

Spirits, becT and 





wine 

1,065 

1,070 

855 

854 

Rett mg and gaming 

175 

170 

190 

190 

C<ar tax 



1201. 

120i 

(hhcT re\ cmic 





duties 

11 

11 

7 

7 

Protective dunes. 

1 

1 




etc 

300 

339 

360 

360 

Import levies 

20 

1 

40 

40 

Total 

^ 5,596 

I 5,72n 

5,862 

5,751 

Motor vehicle 





duties 

475 

480 

500 

500 

Selective employ¬ 





ment tax (gross)* 

967 

994 

39 

39 

Total taxation 

16,212 

16,449 

16,871 

16,754 

Miscellaneous 





reccipls 





Kroadcast receiving 





licences 

132 

137 

147 

147 

InicTCsi and 





dividends 

1(X) 

90 

90 

90 

Other . 

395 

465 

460 

460 

Total 

, 16,839 

17,141 

17,568 

17.451 

* Net vidd 

224 

224 

112 

- 112 


tsiimaied on the basis ihai the duties on tobacco products, spirits, beer, wine and 
Brtish u'lne and matches and mechanical lighteta arc reduced by the amnuni bmadJv 
nccessarv on average co ollsct the application of value-added tax to these com 
modiiicb 'I hib amount is estimated to be /,490m in 1973 -74 

I 1 he lirsi year yields ol value-added tax and car tax are less than the yields in a 
full year (t c' the tax dur on chargeable transacuuns in 1973 -74), because the taxes 
arc collected in arrears and because the hrst year e&timatc of value-added tax has 
been reduced by iL31Sm being the estimated amount oi rebel lor lax- and duty-paid 
stiKks I'he yields include net receipts of value-added tax fnnn purchases cciiiriu 
government and from sales ol tobacco products, spirits, beer, winci Bntish wine, 
matches and meUiamcal lishiers, on this basis the lull year yiddb of value-added 
tax and car tax are csiimatca to be /,2,200m and /)17Sm respectively 


<Ai Ijj »pnt 
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Britain after the budget 


Enter Robinson, carrying an 
olive branch 


The gas strike looked as if it was 
cooling slightly by Thursday, although 
the trouble on the railways was hotting 
up. 'I'he Government was plainly more 
anxious to settle with the gasmen 
than with Mr Ray Buckton’s engine 
drivers ; certainly some of the gasmen 
(like some, though not all, of the 
hospital workers) had turned a good 
deal nastier during the week and were 
threatening to get nastier still. The 
Cihancellor offered the unions nothing 
specific in the budget other than the 
most obvious value-added tax con¬ 
cessions, but at the same time the 
(tovernment put out a cautious olive 
branch in other directions. Specifically, 
however, Mr John Peyton, Ministei 
for Transport Industiies, said that he 
w(/uld not intervene in the railway row, 
and a good many train drivers brought 
their planned one day strike for Thurs¬ 
day forward to Wednesday afternoon, 
earning themselves an even greater 
measure of public unpopularity thereby. 



Buckton Qlf the mils ... 


Two things happened on Wednes¬ 
day to put the gasmen in a slightly 
more conciliatory mood. I'he British 
Ga.s Corporation made them a new pay 
ofler, still within the freeze lules, hui 
offering some long-term lollipops which 
allowed Mr David Basnett to say that 
he had not come away wholly empty- 
handed. At the same time, the Govern¬ 
ment offered a hostage in the person of 
Mr Derek Robinson, the new deputy 
chairman at the pay board under Sir 
Frank Figgures. Mr Robinson has been 
commissioned specifically to do a rush 
investigation into the position of 
woikers hit by the fieeze whose pay is 
normally linked to that of othei unions 
in other industries. I'his clearly refers 
to both gasmen and hospital workers, 
whose pay follows that of the electricity 
work..TS and council workers, both of 
whom just managed last autumn to 
heal the freeze. 

Together, this was just sufficient to 
allow the moderates to assert them¬ 



selves. They called off for the moment 
thieais that were being made to cut off 
all town gas supplies (which would have 
made the risk of explosions very real 
as air mixed with gas in the pipes) 
provided the British Gas evaporation 
did not cut off sujiphes of natural gas 
to industry (which would have laid off 
'z*) per cent of the country’s labour 
ftirce). 

'riie executive arranged instead to 
meet and discuss the new pay offer, 
such as it was, on Fiidav. The tem¬ 
perature .seemed to be < oming down. 

Mr Robinson was hand-picked for 
the task of coaxing the unions across 
the pay board's threshold. The Govern¬ 
ment may live to regret its choice, but 
from the union point of view his 
credentials are impeccable : adviser to 
Mrs Barbara Castle when she was 
employment minister, advocate for 'the 
electricity workers when they put their 
massive wage claim to the first inquiry 
held by Lord Wilbcrforcc, ex-niember 
of the old prices and incomes board. 
The unions regard him as a friend. 
He has been asked to produce his 
general report on anomalies before 
mid-SepteiTibei, but it was rumoured, 
and later denied, that he could report 
on the gas and hospital workers by next 
month if need be 



hospitsi sum off work 


tosehors off elsssos 
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TUB BQONOMUT MABOH lO, 1973 


Hie HMond h I9n 


Sir Archibald Forbes comments 
on Group developments and the 
effects of monetary policy 

l..isf MMi ^^.ls till' lirsf loi j iiJiic in which the 
opiT.itioiis 1)1 the clcannir hanks were not hampered h\ 
sixere restraints 'The main ohjeLti\e of olheial pr)lie> 
was tirst to aeliicM and ihen to maintain a relati\el\ lin^ii 
lati oi economic j^rowth, and the authorities were 
concerned that expansion should not he impeded b\ 
monetar\ sonstiainis 

\c\erlheless action was taken Iroin time to tmii in the 
moneiatv held that was oi diiect lonsequence to the 
hanks and had an iiifhienie on interest rates 

INTEREST RATES AND 
OFFICIAL POLICY 

'rile tiirninj: point was the steilmj* ciisis m June, the 
seveiir\ of whieh lellected doubts about the underhmjr 
tiend of the econonn, iiKludmi* the distuihmgh hif^h 
laie of inflation, and lack of confidence m the future 

rile laiije I'Acluquer horrowinj: ie*iuircmeiit for the 
fiscal \eai iq 7 a-^ could luxe led to an undue expansion 
of the resene base oi the hanks, hut this was piexented 
h\ the calls foi special deposits that were made late m 
iq7a 'I'his action h\ the authoiities to moderate the 
^lowth of the monex supplx natuiallx had an elicit on 
mtetest rates 

The events of last year, culminating in the calls 
for special deposits, surely again demonstrate the 
complications which arise for monetary policy 
whenever a large Exchequer deficit has to be 
financed. It is just as important now as it was 
before that fiscal policy—including considerations 
as to the size of the growth of public expenditure— 
and monetary policy should move in harmony. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see how the new system 
can operate in the way intended without the need 
for successive credit squeezes, which over the 
previous decade inevitably resulted 
in the curtailment of industrial 
and commercial development as 
well as the operational freedom 
of the banks and distortion of 
their pattern of development. 



ACQUISITION OFTHOS. COOK 

'rhe major acquisition made bx' Midland Hank last year 
resulted from the successful bid bx a consortium led bx 
the Hank — other members being 'I'nist Houses Forte 
Limited and the Automobile Association to purchase 
the worldwide traxel servite and banking business of' 
'rhos (.(N)k \ Son Limited Ironi the Transport Holding 
(.ompanx. We belicxe that this dixersification into the 
traxel business represents a logical extension of our 
aitixities 

THE ACCESS CREDIT CARD 

'rhe Access C.redu (.ard which xxe haxc created )ointlx 
with other hanks was successfullx launched on 23 (kroner 
11)72 'rhe response to date pistihes our belief that it was 
logical foi banking scrxices to he extended m this 
direct 1011 to meet competition 

In an opeiation of this si/.c, it would haxc been 
sin prising if some ticthing irouhles had not hem 
experienced m the iiiuial stages hut these arc being 
oxercoine W'e are conficlenl that xxe shall be operating 
profitahlx within a short period 


GROUP RESULTS 

1972 

1971 


£m 

£m 

rrolii hi'ioic taxation 

72.1 

52.'; 

Profit after taxation 

42.7 

30.7 

Dixiilends ahsoih 

13.2 

11.3 

Shareholdeis’ ^‘unds 

314.1 

282.3 

Lainings pci sliaic 

44.0p 

31 6p 


llu’sr front the Statement to Shareholders by 

the (Chairman, Sn Irihibald Forbes CBF, dated 
2^ February 1973 If you would lite a topy of the full 
Statement and the Report for 1972, please write to * 

Vhe Seiretary, MnUand Bank Limited, Head Offiu, 

27 Poultry, London, F.CiF iB V 

The hinual General Meetinp^ will be held at Head Offm 
on dprtl at \i noon 

land 
Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 

moets any financial need ... anywhere 
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Off the rails 

Mr Robinson will not cut any ice with 
the train drivers ; theirs is a totally 
different sort of dispute. They have 
not been particularly hard hit by the 
freeze and their present claim is not 
based on anyone else’s pre-freeze 
settlement. There is little Mr Robinson 
could do for them, even if he wanted 
to. But it is quite obvious that what 
IS happening on the railways is moving 
out of the mere irritation of a one- 
day strike and becoming potentially 
much more .serious 

Kven before Thursday’s .shutdown, 
some olTicps were responding to the 
growing disruption of commuter ser- 
\ ices by chartering buses to bring their 
office stall into London On .shutdown 
day Itself, even more people stayed 
at home than had done .so w'hen the 
drivers held their first one-day strike 
the previous Wednesday. 

One-day strikes are not likelv to get 
the drivers very far, even when the 
disruption is helped by the car 
bombers, so they are moving towards 
what IS euphemistically called non- 
co-operation, or 'vhat used to be known 
as the old British sport of working-lo- 
rule In an organi.satioii like British 
Rail this IS only too ea.sy to do. 
Southern Region diivers are objecting 
Id trains without speedometers Trains 
may be driven at speeds of up to 
Ho iTiph without one, but this goes 
hack to the day.s of steam wdien a 
dtivei could put his head out of the 
cab and judge his spiked by the 
rlickity-click of the wheels Contiiiu- 
Dusly-welded rail makes that impos- 
‘‘ihle now. Then thcic arc c]uibbles 
iilKiiit wind.screen wipers , it is touch 
and go w'licther drivers decide to black 
trains with only one wiper. 

British Rail is handicapped because 
the drivers arc able to catch out the 
management with these quibbles, and 
Mr Buckton's men have achieved a 
disruption throughout the system many 
limes greater than anything a one-day 
^lr^ke could do The National Union of 


Railwavmen, w'hich has no particular 
quarrel with British Rail at the 
moment, and no lo\e for the well-paid 
train dri\ei.s either, is now ()j)enly 
furious at the drivers' tactics and an 
inter-union row' ma\ he piled on top 
<»f tlio present tic’uhle Mr Buck ton 
privately professes to be worried at 
the wav ihirig’^ are going, and alaimed 
at the effect it nnghl have in public 
confidence in the railway's long-term 
future. Ahead are talks which must 
take place at .some time about cut tine 
tlic lailway labour force by one-third, 
and Mr Buckton will need to h«i\e 
palilir sviTipathv on his side then But 
It has become ccimmon])lare for leaders 
big unions dispute with the 
(Government to jjrofcss a moderation 
in private that then rneinhers rarelv 
displav in public 

I'lie disruption caused throughout 
the w’cek bv the railw'aymcn ovci- 
shadowed some fairlv active demon¬ 
strating bv other unions too. The 
Londriii teachers were at it again, 
getting now'hcre fast A number of hos¬ 
pital workers returned to the w'ards, 
liut the hospital strikes were on the 
whole getting worse. 

The miners failed in do a deal Aith 
the National Coal Board on Wednes¬ 
day after the board ruled that it ccaild 
not give them another wwk’s Ik hdav 
Thcie 15 now' everv chance of an over¬ 
time ban, although «i full strike is still 
unlikely. The riimeis’ leaders do not 
want to risk the same kind of rehufl 
that union leaders got at Fords, w'here 
stiikes petered c'ut this week. 

North Sea oil _ 

£500m loophole 

The Government, as Mr Barber indi¬ 
cated on Tuesday, afipears to be closing 
the tax loophole on North Sea oil 
profits exposed bv the Public Accounts 
Committee last w'eek. For the com- 
panic.s, the affair has been a public 
relations disaslei, strengthening the 
popular impre.ssion of a secretive and 


machiavellian industry. That may not 
have been too damaging in the past, 
but increasingly the issues that domin¬ 
ate the industry are broad political ones. 
If It cannot learn to make a better 
public impression, the industry is going 
to suffer in con.sequence 

I'he Laliour party wants to 
iiarioTialisc the North Sea oil fields, and 
there aie oil industry critics who inain- 
t.iiii that the west would he belter off 
if Its oil companies pulled (or were 
pushed) out of the Middle East alto- 
geihei, ^fj tliat the producing countries 
would havr to deal directlv—and 
pi'ihaps competitivelv—with their 
t uslomcrs 

The coiii])anies probably felt justified 
in keeping iiiiini about the North Sea 
li'opliole, of w'hicli tlieir senior execu¬ 
tive'- were well aware Pci haps thev 
were lustified 'rhe\ have a strong 
argumeni foi saying that :f thev are 
not allowed profits they will soon not 
he able to laise the huge sums needed 
to develop new oil-producing areas. 
But seeking iiioiicv v.a tax looplioleN 
IS no wav for an industrv' to Win its 
battles 

As It is, even paving a full whack 
of coTjioiatioii tax, the indiistiv is going 
to (111 well from the North Sea. The 
table IS most con.scrvativelv calculated, 
vet It still leaves conifianies fortunate 
enough tu have made major oil finds 
w'llh a profit of .jqp a barrel, after 
tax, and a discounted cash flow return 
dI 21 per cent 

In the igSos, when oil should be 
flcKW'ing from the Bntish sector at an 
annual late of r^oiii tons or more, the 
annual yie.ld fiom corporation tax 
should be close to £^(.)om, with 
anotlier £i’’,om oi so from rovalties. 
In addition, Lyjum oi £600111 will be 
saved for the balance of payments bv 
elnninanng oil imports. 

Rates _ 

£10m of trouble 

I'lie Government continues to head for 
a jKil'ticdl storm over rates, and prob- 


The sort of profit you can get from oil 


'''ypical North Sea field Ce per barrel 

Gross 

income 

Early days ‘ still makino 

operating 

expenses 

Less 

daprectation 

royalty 
of 126% 

Pretax 

earnings 

Less 

corporation 
tax 50% 

Net 

earnings 

Government 

gets 

losses 

1.44 

0.26 

4.92* 

017 

-3.91 

— 

-319 

0.17 

Puak output: 

400000 barrels a day, 
tax losses all used up 

1 52 

0.12 

0.02 

018 

1 20 

0.60 

0.60 

0 78 

[iield running down 

1.52 

033 

006 

018 

0 95 

0475 

0475 

066 


*Jnclua$s prfv/ouf yvm' dwpr§ciation not sat off against incoma for tax purposas 
Sourea Patrotaum Industry Trands 
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alily all thait the budget has done is 
to make it worse. This yeai’s revalua¬ 
tion ledisti^ibiites the liurden ariionf; 
ratpjjayers pretty drastically because 
the Wilson government ducked the 
revaluation that was due m iqbB. So, 
what with normal iiicicases 111 lotal 
authority spending, mflation, highet 
land values and rising interest rates, 
an estimated onr-third of liouscholds 
will find their latc'* i^oing up by more 
than 10 per rent in the next few' weeks. 
The relief announced by the Chancel¬ 
lor appears 10 mean that if the rates 
have gone up, to fake an easv example, 
by ifj per cent, of which 12 per cent is 
becau^e of revaluation, then the CJov- 
eniincnt will pay half the difTcrcnce 
between a 12 and a 10 per cent 
increase (le, 1 per cent) stdl leaving a 
net rise of 14 per cent. There will be 
other householders with rises of perha})s 
15 per cent where only 9 jier cent i-s 
attributable to revaluation, but they 
will gel nothing at all Tlie £iom 
this IS expected to cost, with a further 
£im for Scotland, looks like being a 
waste of money 

Prigs _ 

Clothes going up 

No sooner had the Chancellor eased 
the pressure on the family clothing 
bill by zeio-ratmg childieirs clothes 
under value-added tax than Daddv's 
trousers cost more On Thursday, the 
Department of Trade and Industry 
approved the passing on of 80 per cent 
of the rise m price of the cloth used 
for men’s and boy's suits and coats. 

By the time they reach the '•hops, these 
should add no more than £‘^ to a £40 
suit, the DTI reckons, mainly bec'ause 
retailers’ profit margins arc cruitioiled 
The factory puce of shirts and othei 
goods made from imjx^rted cotton arc 
also to be allowed to rise, but bv only 
8 per cent ex-factor\', ecpial to 3 per 
cent retail. Leather and suede coats 
will rise by 14 per cent ex-factory, or 
just under half iliat in the shops. 

Earlier in the week Imperial 
Chemical Industries asked for peimis- 
sion to raise the pnee of polyester 
fibre, the most used man-made fibre 
for items ranging from car tvres to 
shirts and table cloths, by rather more 
than one-third m order to return prices 
to the*ir 1971 pre-slump levels ITiis 
will be the first application on which 
Sir Arthur Cockhdd’fs new prices Ixiaid 
has to give a ruling. Other chemicals 
and plastics are hkelv to follow. 

The 0 «»vcrnment is undet increasing 


pressure to allow more industrial price 
rises The normally mute zinc dic- 
ca^ting industry says that, if it is not 
allowed to pass on more than 45 per 
cent of the higher raw material prices 
ft is having to pay, it will simply stop 
supplying castings like ladiator grills 
and control knobs to die motor and 
domestic appliance indusitrics. Steel 
users are asking foi the expected rises 
in the price of steel—to bring them 
into line with Europe—to be cushioned 
by making them m two bites Other 
nationalised industries are not likely to 
be allowed any price increases for at 
least a year, whether they are losing 
money or not. 

The nationalised industries did not, 
as a group, come out of last year quite 
as badly as expected The various 
strikes and w'age awards have not had 
time to do their full damage Gross 
trading profits were £iyjTii above fore¬ 
cast, and mvCNtmeni £2f)Oni below. 
I’he result v/as that public sectoi 
lx>rrowing w'as £3ooni below' forecast 
Of course, the nationalised industries 
were running huge bank overdrafts. 

'I'liese industries are all running, or 
running into, net deficits ; even the 
gas industry expects to start makiiig 
losses soon. They have a big backlog 
of investment piling up behind them 
llie budget forecast a drop in then 
investment again next year, which 
seems somehow nnprohable They arc 
going to be allowed to raise money 
abmad again They ought, of course, 
to be allowed to raise money from the 
public here only when the (iovern- 
meril refuses to allow prices to rise 
to a point at whic h they cover costs , 
It w'ould, of course, be a hit hard to 
write a prospectus 


Property 


Bit of mystery 


One of Mi Barbers poodles that did 
not bark was tlie doggie that has been 
snapping at the heels of the property 
men. The hoarders of housing got a 
playful mp, but the hoarders of (office 
space, and the sjicculators that buy a 
block of homes and shops, evict the 
tenants and then sit and wait for 
property values to go up, are allowed 
to carry on without let or hindrance— 
that IS, unless Mr (leoffrey Rippon at 
the Department of the Environment 
turns out to have some surprises for 
them. The property men, for whom 
the hanks were working the musical 
money machine until the Bank of 
England turned it off, can carry on 
trading. 



The view's not bad 


The only av'ailable detail on the 
housing side is that a charge will be 
levied “ for failure to complete the 
pci nutted devclopnicnt within a speci¬ 
fied period appropriate to the land in 
c]uestion ” Who decides what is appro¬ 
priate ^ Builders normally carry two to 
three years’ supply of land, but this 
can come dow'n to as little as six 
months if there is a shortage, or go up 
by several years if, for instance, a 
phased development of a given area is 
planned and the builder does not want 
to flood the market 

There is a further problem in im¬ 
posing this kind of time limit: by no 
means all land with planning permis¬ 
sion IS suitable for building on. There 
may be no sewers or no road A 
recent snrvTv of land with planning 
fjf I mission in north CJlieshire showed 
that only about one-third of the total 
was available for development in the 
next three years, and a further third 
after 1973 ; the rest, for various rea¬ 
sons, was simply not in the running. 


Charities _ 

Deserving cause 

Mr Tony Barber is still not the 
favourite pin-up of charity organi¬ 
sations right iiovy, despite having given 
tliem three tax concessions. First, goods 
supplied to their overseas operations 
w'ill be zero-rated for value-added tax. 
Second, where new or used goods 
are given to charity shops for resale, 
they, too, will be zero-rated and escape 
Vat. Third, he has given relief for 
seven-year covenants now in force: 
the changeover to unified personal tax 
cuts the tax repayments that charities 
are entitled to claim from the revenue 
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Not eEact;|y neworaners 

In 1882 wc’ wort* Merchant Venturers. 
Now wc arc Merchant Bankers. With 
assets of more than £45 million and with a 
full range of commercial banking services, 
at home and overseas, including C'urrent 
Accounts, Acceptance Credit Facilities, 
Bill Discounting, Property Development 
Finance and a wide range of services 
through our associate companies. 

We still retain some of that spirit of *82 
when our founders built u{) a business in 
the world’s most competitive markets, and 
we now combine financial expertise with 
90 years successful trading to provide 
a comprehensive and personal banking 
service. 

To find out more about us, ring Robert 
Sneddon at 01-580 9116. 

WhHeawaitLaldlaw ACa Umlted 

Tiuversnl Housi*, 2'»Mi‘iHTntUMiham C’ourl Kimti, 
London W 1 

Mfinbor ol The Great L'niversal Stores (iroiip 
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on covenanted gifts. The transitional 
relief the Chancellor is n(jw giving will 
restore the position for existing <c>ve- 
naiitS) but not new ones These three 
reliefs all come on top of the conces¬ 
sion in last year's budget tliat legacies 
to chanties should be fiee of death 
duty. 

JChanties are now bitter, however, 
because they will '^till be liable to value- 
added tax on thcii general expenses. 
They will, (ourse, now be spared 
purchase tax and Set, but they calcu¬ 
late that the new burden will be 3.6 
times as great as the old. Vat will also 
he paid on their extensive fund-raising 
activities Even subscriptions to 
charities will be caught. So anybody 
who thought of taking out an annual 
subscription as a nice wav to help the 
National Trust will now be charged 
Vat, because that subscription confers 
the right of free entry to certain 
distant country' houses and ruined 
castles in certain hours "f the week, 
where everybody else is charged lop 
I'hose dossing in Salvation Army and 
other hostels will also be charged Vat. 
Unfortunately, the chanties are con¬ 
fusing the issue hy making a great 
hullabaloo about the effect of the 
income tax change on convenants. 

Vat, however, is cjuite another 
matter. Mr Harbor pretended to be 
surprised that anyone should have the 
temerity to suggest that chanties sliould 
not Viear Vat at all Up to now, he 
explained, chanties liave always paid 
purchase tax and Set like anyone else. 

But \^at IS not an indirect tax 
intended to kiiiick particular types of 
“ luxury" spending or wasteful 
services. It is a general tax on private 
consumption, with let-outs for sweets, 
food, children’s shoes and a few c»ther 
favoured items, whether consumed bv 
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millionaires or those in need. Charities, 
by contraust, provide relief exclusively 
to those in need (plus supporting a 
few other wortliy causes) in a manner 
and at a cost that the welfare state 
cannot match. Increasingly they are 
coming to dovetail with the activities 
of local authorities and others in hous¬ 
ing and welfare—^who, however, have 
[lowers to raise money compulsorily 
as well as being spared Vat. If child¬ 
ren's shoes are to be zero-rated, tlien 
so should charities, just as they are 
already .spared tax on their investment 
income. 

Engineering 

The heavy mob 

The Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, Mr Peter Walker, has been 
holding a senes of talks in the past 
month with those heavy engineering 
firms that make plant and equipment 
for the steel industry, urging them to 
take advantage of the £3 billion expan¬ 
sion planned by the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration to double their capacity and 
offering them his .support in the process. 
In piactice his .support is likely to prove 
more moral than anytliing else. 

The industry may have become so 
debilitated by years of order-famine 
that many of the plum contracts 
arising out of BSC's modernisation 
could be filched by German and 
Japanese plantmakers ; this is what 
the Government secretlv fears. Not 
surprisingly, the industry here rejects 
this possibility, although it is realistic 
enough to accept that some orders will 
find their way to foreign companies' 
hands 

A private .survey earned out for the 
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plantmakers by Mr Michael Dowd- 
ing, a director of Davy Ashmore, 
shows that the industry and its sub¬ 
contractors have a total capacity of 
around £2oom-£35om a year, which 
is more than adequate to meet home 
needs and leave a margin for exports, 
now running at £6om-£7om a year. 
Much of this design and manufacturing 
capacity was retained through the lean 
years in the belief that eventually the 
Government would have to approve 
BSC’s expansion plans. All the plant- 
makers want now are the orders. 

They have remained unexpectedly 
aloof from Mr Walker’s blandish¬ 
ments, even if they find them flattering. 
There are no special claims for rescue 
to compare with Reyrolle Parsons in the 
heavy electrical field (which will prob¬ 
ably get another power station order 
latoi this year to keep it going). And 
they arc wary of acc.cpting special help 
offered under the Industry Act, even 
though they need new machine tools 
and the like, in order not to be vulner¬ 
able to Government-prodded rational¬ 
isation schemes. What the plantmakers 
would like before lashing out on their 
own investment is some assurance that 
BSC’s orders will continue to flow. 
So would BSC’s chairman. Lord 
Melchett. But the cutbacks in Govern¬ 
ment estimates for nationalised industry 
spending make such an assurance 
unlikely. 

One result of this uncertainty will 
be to make the industry hesitate before 
it re-employs men now stood off. At 
pre.sent, there are 15,000 men 
employed directly in the plantmaking 
industry and an indeterminate number 
by subcontractors. The industry esti¬ 
mates that the total should increase 
by something approaching two-thirds 
when the orders are placed. 
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If you’d rather have abank 
450miles away than one450yards 
away there must be something 
very special about it! 



C'outls hank h.i'* only 9 branches 
- all hut one are in I-ondon Yet its 
customers live all over the country. 

Some get to their branch of C^)utts only 
once a vear! How can it he worth it ! 

Well Courts bank is not like any 
other. It\s smaller and more personal. 

The experts on taxation, investment and 
loans arc not mei cly expert- 
theyVe interested .There’s always someone 
to talk to who knows your financial 
affairs intimately. Statements come 
written out in narrative form, so you 
need ru )t rely on your memory of a 
transaction. And our cheque cards f •LJ® ] 


and other arrangernenls enable you to 
cashCkmtts cheques at hanks 
throughout the eoiintu. 

In short, C kiutts bank is so 
uidividjal that theciiiestion ot 
geography becomes quite irrelevant. 
lt*s how clo.se K !outls get to voiir 
problems that matters m)t liow close 
they get to your addrc'^s. 

Charles C >awley Ck)utts Sc , 

440 Strand, London WC' 2 R OQS is the man 
to tell you nu're. IMease write or telephone 
01-836 7701 . If you prefer, just put your 
name and address on this 
advertisement and post it to him. 


Coutts &Co' avery individual bank 



£Millions 
can be saved in 

industry 
by knowledge 
now available 


-progress in practical application 


The drive to link new Industrial Technologies 

with Management 


Tribology 


by the appKcatioii of wMtag kMiriedfe. 


H.PMtrJosl.CBE, 
(Chairman, DTI Oommmarn on Tnbotoor) 


Tribology is the science and technology of 
interacting surfaces, i.e. rubbing, sliding and 
rolling, and includes the design of bearings, the 


application of lubricants and the environments 
in which surfaces interact. 

By bringing together the expertise of the 
mechanical engineer, the metallurgist, the 
lubrication engineer, the • physicist and the 
chemist, tribology enables greater reliability 
and durability to be built into any product 

Tribology Centres at Leeds, Risley and 
Swansea, in addition to the National Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratory at East Kilbride, have already 
successfully assisted more than 1000industrial 
firms, in many cases to increased profitability. 




Data sheets and a comprehensive hand* 
bookare in preparation, to make easily digested 
information available to designers, draughts¬ 
men, operational and maintenance staff. Many 
courses in the subject have also been created 
at universities and technical colleges. 

Terotechnology 

Is concerned with the installation, commission¬ 
ing, maintenance, replacement and renewal of 
plant, machinery and equipment, and the feed¬ 
back of information to design and operation. 
With a view to greater efficiency and economy, 
it is particularly appropriate to high-cost plant. 

Corrosion 

It has been estimated (Hoar Report) that about 
£300 million a year could be saved if existing 
corrosion protection technology were more 
widely applied in design and operation. 

Materials handling 

Is the technolo^ of economically and safely 
moving and storing materials. It is of vital con¬ 
cern to the manufacturing, service and distri¬ 
bution industries. 

The National Materials Handling Centre at 
Cranfield provides courses, information, advice 
and research for equipment manufacturers 
and users. 


EVENTS 

EdacalienaadtralaliisforMiiltMisciplin- 
anrsahiocli-TribelogyJoratocImology, 
Corrosion and Matorfab Handling. The 

Council of Engineering Institutions/Engi- 
neers'Registration Board/DTI discussion 
meeting. The Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, March 29,1973,5.30-7.30pm. 
Open to all. 

ToroloclinologyIntlioprocestindHstrfos 

(theme-Reduction in Costs),The Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers Conference, Universit; 
of Durham, March 27-28,1973. Entry by ticket, 
open to all. 

Torotochnology Conference (theme - New 
Ideas for Industrial Cost Reduction), Bristol, 
May9—12,1973. Tickets from The Institution 
of Plant Engineers. 

Corrosion and Corrosion Protection 
ConforonCO(with emphasis on pressure ves- 
sels).The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
London, May 16-17,1973. Entry by ticket, open 
to all. 

Tribology Exhibition (in conjunction with 
publication of designers'!ribology Handbook), 
Design Centre, London, July 9-August 4,1973. 


^ A common foaturo of those industrial tochnologlos is that for each of thorn there is a largo 
stock of oxisting knowlodgo arising from past rosoarch, much of it funded by Govornmont 
Incroasod application of this knowlodgo offers the prospect of very consMorablo improve- 
moots in industrial offkioncy. The total potential savings to industry could amount to £1500 
million a year, f GiibartA Hunt,cBE, 

(Chairman, DTI Committee for Industrial Technologies) 


Dopartanont of Trade and Industry (M4) Room 540, AboH House, John Islip Street, London SWIP 4LN 
Name_ (■lacKCAPijAa^M) Ploaso sond mo information on: 

Position in (ktmpany_TriboiogylH Terotechnology2 [ ] Corrosion 3 ij 

(Company_Materials Handling4 □ 

Address _ I am particularly intorostod in: 

__ Advisory (^ntres and Services 5 Q Literature 6 Q 

___Courses and Events 7 □ Films 8 □ 


hidiistiial ledinolQgies 


L 


Issued by the Depertment of Trade and Industry 
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What^si 

Air pollution sniffers are going up all over Holland. Part of an integrate 
network, tailored on city-based systems in Stockholm, Prague, Milan 
and Rotterdam.The sniffers sample the air, measure the concentration of 
pollutants and report to a computer. 

It’s a Philips development. And so is the water monitoring system 
on the Lambro river in Italy. Water samples are taken, analysed and the 
data transmitted to a central point. To tackle pollution systematically, you 
must first know how to measure it. 




F’hiipscantell 




the irmovaAors 


OTYMENSEE 
LITTLE BRIDES 
GO UP IN CRANE 

No, it’s not a publicity stunt 
forivedding car hire. 

Those words hold the secret 
to the ideal investment 
for your clients. 

Complete security 

and a good rate of tax-paid interest 

plus ready availability of capital. 


WeVe givenyou a few chies" 
unravel the rest to find the answer. 
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Fly the Yugoslav way! 


DHCT HKHTS imM-YniaSUnA BY K-k 


Every day from London to 

on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Sundays to 

and on Tuesdays and Fridays to 


Belgrade at 12.20 

Belgrade and Zagreb at 10.30 
Ljubljana at 16.05 


An exduslve opportunity to enjoy the right atmosphere 
In which to meet the unique charms of Yugoslavia. 


For further Information please contact 


J4r 


Yugoslav Airlines, J43 Regent Street, London, W1, 
Tel. 01-734 6256 & 743 5370, Telex 261826 


In Perth a fantastic 
Sheraton Hotel opens Marchl 



Tile sparklinff Sheraton-Pcrth In tlie 
heart of the financial and commercial districts. 
Near all the major attractions, 15 minutes 
fn)m the ocean and airport 

Spectacular views of the Swan River, 

Kings Park and the Darling Ranges. Swimming 
P(H)1 and health club. Specialty restaurant 
A lounge, three* bars and exciting discotheque. 
Complete convention facilities. 

For reservations, in the United Kingdom, ask 
operator for FREEFONE 2067. 

Or have your travel agent call, i 




i^ieraton*Pertfa Hotel 


SHERATON HOI ELS & MOTOR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF US 

PERTHW. A.. AUSTRALIA 








KK-181B: 

B-digit Constant calculation Decimtd 
point Floating input/fixed output, 
designations at 0 , ^ and 4 Auto shift 
mechanism 3 calculating registers 


KK'521P 12-ditit f, t mernoty Negative figu 
printed In rrd with minuit sign 


Relkihility q^ns 
with rdkiUe parts. 

So ws make our own, 
induding the circuits. 

At Hitachi we make every part that goes into every one of our 
‘ .ilculators. We also assemble them. So naturally, they function in harmony 
Iristead of going on the blink, they just go on, and on. 

We also make the most advanced and reliable large-scale integrated 
c'lcuitsithe HI-LSrs.ln a space about as small as the head of a match, each 
HI-LSI contains over 5,000 electronic components. That's several hundred 
ft'ore than most other types have. And that's a big plus for you. 

These components react so quickly that they assure ultra high-speed 
‘■’peration. And their greater number assures far greater reliability. 

Contact our distributor about Hitachi electronic calculators, the reliable 
"nes. They go over so well because they go on and on. 


#HITACHI 

IV tfawIM WflTVtMlAW. IfAlV WHI.K.Al, _ 

.«> ^u^tTviMuswinMwiiR mwnieiiAG iiuiiKoniMtHmra WHOvAiiqMis.i. tMcmgMwaHi ot WKMsriwruoiMA.... i. 



KK-.')2i 12 digif, i-m«mory, J-npguter ayffc 



E‘ !'■' vuHiiiMigim*oa. Kumitt v mauhihcnmipiiic 




Sidlaw 

Industries Ltd 


Extracts from 

Sir John Carmichael's 

Statement 

The year on which I am now reporting was certdinly eventful much 
nl the Group's experioncc was bad but there were some most 
encouraging features 

Fortunately, the bad experiences are not of a permanent riature 
although some, and pomcularly the major one, endured longer and 
thus affected profits for the year more seriously than I had expected 
I refer to the difficulties created by the strife m East Bengal which 
(ulrninated in the establishment of the independent country of 
Bangladesh 

Apart fiom th'^ prolonged period of suspension of shipments 
fiom Bangladesh, the late arrival and higher prices of Indian and 
Thai jute the effect on production costs of using Thai jute in 
greater quantity, the dock strike and an unexpectedly low level of 
deliveries of orders with higher margins in the last few months of 
the year, together with stock write-downs, resulted in an even 
greater erosion of profits than was estimated for the Jute Industries 
Division 

Additionally, the Engineering and General Textiles Divisions 
both incurred substantial losses, mainly because of the slowness in 
the build-up of business to utilise new capacity 

On the brighter side, the International Division did well and 
exceeded budget, both in its direct activities and in the subsidiary, 
Sidlaw Industries Ltd of New York, Inc Good progress was also 
made in several of the newer activities, particularly in the subsidiary, 
Thos Gill & Sons Ltd , and the associate companies. Polytape Ltd , 
Synthetic Fabrics (Scotland) Ltd and Cordova Spinners Inc in 
Alabama, USA 


Diversification 

The acquisition of South Mills (Textiles) Ltd expanded the 
Group's interests in the spinning of man-made fibres It also 
extended the range of jute spinning at the high quality end, 
broadened the interests in packaging, and brought the Group into 
flax spinning with an important market share 

Through the acquisition of P fit R Fleming 8- Co. Ltd, the 
Gioup entered the hardware and household goods business which 
your Board considers to be a growth industry 

Finally, it was decided to become concerned with another 
growth area. North Sea oil and gas development A new subsidiary, 
Aberdeen Service Co (North Sea) Ltd. was established by taking 
over a firm which had been providing on-shore services at Aberdeen 
since exploration in the northern North Sea began 

Subsequently the facilities acquired have been considerably 
extended, particularly in Aberdeen, by leasing premises and land* 
and in Peterhead, by leasing the £2 million quay being built there 
by Government, together with 22i acres of back-up area All this 


IS in preparation for the expected great increase in oil exploration 
activity in the next two years 

Minority investments taken in Seaforth Maritime Ltd and 
Grampian Land Ltd are further venluies related directly and 
indirectly to North Sea oil development 

Salient Features of Accounts 

Despite the disruption in the Group's jute activities, turnover 
for the year at £19,202,000, e including that of the new acquisitions, 
was marginally higher than in the previous year Turnover of the 
new subsidiaries for the limited period from acquisition date to 
year-end was £3,474.000. equivalent to an annual rate of about 
£ 8 , 000,000 

Although the maintenance of the dividend at the previous year's 
level necessitated a drawing of £76,000, the reserves improved by 
£818,000 to £4.339,000. The mam contributions to this consider¬ 
able improvement were the difference of £723,000 between the 
net assets of the new subsidiaries at acquisition date and purchase 
price and the surplus of £99,000 after tax from the disposal of fixed 
assets no longer required I consider the improvement to the 
reserves to be well founded 

Cash flow from profits and depreciation was low, while the net 
increase in bank overdrafts of £2,988,000 covered capital ex¬ 
penditure, acquisitions, investments and loans amounting to 
£2,829,000 and a small part of the increased working capital of 
the Group. 

The Current Year 

The scope for improvement in the current year m the Jute 
Industries, General Textiles and Engineering Divisions is consider¬ 
able and strenuous efforts already in hand should make this a 
realisation this could, of course, involve the cessation of activities 
which remain stubbornly unprofitable 

The early months of this financial year have seen the elimination 
of the after-effects of the Bangladesh crisis on the Jute Industries 
Division and satisfactory profits have been achieved there have 
also been some improvements in the General Textilaa and 
Engineering Divisions 

Within the International Division, the New York company will 
have a poor first half year Taken together, the associate companies 
continue to improve, as do the new subsidiaries. South Mills 
(Textiles) Ltd and P 8 R Fleming 8 Co. Ltd which will for the 
first time contribute for a full year. 

In the course of the year, Aberdeen Service Co. (North Sea) Ltd 
will be developing large new sites at Peterhead and Aberdeen in 
anticipation of subsequent profitable business. It would be 
imprudent, therefore, to assume no loss for that subaidiary in this 
building up period 

I look forward to a much better year and will report further at the 
Annual General Meeting. 

A copy of the futt Cheirmen’s Statement can he obtained from 
the Secretary at Meadow Place Buildinga, Dundee, DD1 SON. 
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Investment after the budget 


The Government does not 

io students 


2?^ The Wo;'?d 
fView.‘:pspe«- 

that will be quoted to you most 

that will be recommended to you most 

that is a continuing course in world current affairs 

that is enjoyable and instructive 

that is always being read by someone else 
in the library 

So why not take out your own Subscription and 
be the first to know ? 

Sxiid',: 

O d t’ Overleaf 

For Students we knock £5 off the price 


If you are not a student 

Please complete the standard subscription form on 
the other page of this leaflet. S3 d 
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Borrowing raquirtment 


4.4 


Central govsmmsnt 4.0 

[^^cal authorities 06 

I'ublic authorities —0.2 

'-Bss; loans, tmmisr pa/mente 1.6 
*'ninoh borrowing need lA 


dtnim, the Geemtmetn bar to lund as 
little as possible in Treasury bills, vrhidi 
form part of the banks’ money-creating 
machinery. What with the hi(^ interest 
rates now on gilts, and the measures 
that Mr Barber has made to increase 
their attractions, the outlook is far 
from bleak. 

One importont source of funding 


Miilinlllinvlili 


0 0% - Changes in money supply during year 
O 0% - Changes in company profits during year 
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Diversification 

The acquisition of South Mills (Textiles) I 
Group's interests in the spinning of man-mi 
extended the range of jute spinning at the 
broadened the interests in packaging, and brou 
flax spinning with an important market share 
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growth area, North Sea oil and gas development A new subsidiary, 
Aberdeen Service Co (North Sea) Ltd, was established by taking 
over a firm which had been providing on-ahore services at Aberdeen 
since exploration in the northern North Sea began 

Subsequently the facilftles acquired have been considerably 
extended, particularly in Aberdeen by leasing premises and land, 
and in Peterhead, by leasing the £2 million quay being built there 
by Government, together with 22} acres of back-up area All this 
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will be developing large new sites at Peterhead and Aberdeen in 
anticipation of subsequent profitable business. It would be 
imprudent, therefore, to assume no loas for that subsidiary in this 
building up period 

1 look forward to a much better year and will report further at the 
Annual General Meeting. 

A copy of the fall Chairmen's Statement can he obteined from 
the Sacrefary er Meadow Piece Buildings, Durrdee, DD1 BON. 
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Investment after the budget 


The Government does not 
need to have a gilt complex 


The Chancellor’s declaration of 
neutrality on the economy did not 
brinpf peace to the stock market. It 
i(3se before the budget and then 
slithered after it to land on Thursday 
]ast short of the 430 level, as the 
train strike kept the all-iinportant 
institutional fund managers away. 
Industrial troubles arc the predominant 
political bear factor, fears about com¬ 
pany profits, currencies and a restricted 
money supply the economic ones. The 
market feels that £4.4 billion of 
(Government financing is either going 
dram savings away from the direc¬ 
tion of equities—if it works—or turn 
the Government to deflationary 
thoughts if It docs not. However, the 
sharp jump in gilt yields probably indi- 

Why the Government is tsorrowing 
C4.4baiion 

Receipts C billion 

Taxes on income 9 b 

National insurance 41 

Vat, other taxes 7.3 

Rates 2-6 

Public corporations 2.2 

Rent, interest 1>9 


Current receipts 27.6 

Current expendrture 24.4 

Current eurplue 3-2 

Capital taxes eg estate duty 0.7 

Miscellaneous capital 0.2 


Total public aactor receipts 
Capital expenditure 
Grants 
Loans 

Changeover to Vat 


5.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 


8.6 


borrowing requirement 

Central government 4-0 

L-cal authorities 06 

Public authorities 


44 

L-ess: loens. transfer payments 1.6 
^■unch borrowing need 24 


cates the level at winch that financing 
can be successfully accomplished. 

In the short term the maikets are 
still obsessed by the money shortage 
The Hank of England underestimated 
the public sector cash surplus in the 
revenue quarter that ends this month 
by £5(X>m because of unexpectedly 
low requirements by the nationalised 
industnes. As the Bank’s policy, includ¬ 
ing calling for special deposits, was 
based on the wTong projection, money 
starvation has set in, driving up short¬ 
term interest rates to record levels, and 
making gilts hard to sell. Clearing 
banks will soon have to raise their 
base rates even higher if the Bank 
does not change policy. 

To deal with the immediate problem 
the Bank should oflFer a sale and 
repurchase agreement to the banks, as 
Ls common in America, and as was 
done last summer after the sterling 
float A “ re-po ” for one month only 
would tide the banks over and without 
swelling the money supply (through 
the temporary substitution of money 
for gilts in the banks’ balance sheets) 
since no bank would lend on the basis 
of such a temporary increase in reserve 
assets. Over the longer period, the flow 
of savings should be attracted quite 
naturally into gilts. Some £1.6 billion 
of the borrowing requirement stem.s 
from cash loans and grants to industry, 
as well as the changeover to Vat, so 
that the financial deficit is only 
£2.8 billion, rather than £4.4 billion. 

In order to keep the money supply 
down, the Government has to fund as 
little as possible in Treasury bills, which 
form part of the banks’ money-creating 
machinery. What with the high interest 
rates now on gilts, and the measures 
that Mr Barber has made to increase 
their attractions, the outlook is far 
from bleak. 

One important source of funding 


MphiriltiHrMi 

0 0% - Changn in money supply during year 
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will be the new Inland Revenue 
deposits (Irds), designed to compete 
wiUl sexy certificates of deposit, whose 
appeal has been deliberately reduced 
flDs were free of capital gains tax— 
even the accrued interest in them— 
so the trick was to sell them just before 
maturity Thus a one-ycar 11% CD 
costing £50,000 could be sold at a 
'tax-free profit i»f £5,500 the day before 
It matured The experts reckon that 
only some £.]oorn-worth out of the 
total pool of £cj billion was bought for 
the fiddle most CDs were dealt in 
by dealers, who paid tax All now will. 
I'hat £400m will have to go some¬ 
where ; not all of it was borrowed 
money 

'Fhc new Irds are akin to the old 
lax reserve certificates, but better. 
Money deposited with the revenue as 
a prepayment of coqjoration tax will 
attract interest over the period until 
the tax is due at a rate 2.5% above the 
going rate for three-month Treasury 
bills This is an extremely attractive 
new security, with a typical life of up 
to two years If, as is not yet settled, 
such deposits are negotiable, they will 
be that much more attractive. I'he 
Government should be able to borrow 
back the £Boom cash flow lionus that 
companie.s get from the Vat effect, 
since their financial position is expected 
to balance without it Plus some more, 
maybe. 

New bonds 

For the regular bond buyers, the 
Government has produced two highly 
original gilt hssucs. There is a £100 
3% stock, dated 1979 and to be issued 
at £75, raising £30om if it is all sold, 
which it probably will be This stock is 
a .surtax-jiayei's ramp, much more .sc» 
than anything else in the budget, 
including the national savings conces¬ 
sions (-see page 95). The £ioom of 
cajiital gams that will accrue before 
Its redemption in 1979 is a tax-free gift 
Put another wav, the 8% gross redemp¬ 
tion Yield consists of 4% income and 
capital gam, tliat a taxpayer on 
the top rate of tax gets the 

e(|uivalent of 44% interest. The last 
such slocks to be issued were in Dr 
Dalton's time, wlien interest lates really 
were p'.. Inflation makes unlikely 
bedfellow s 

The laigcr £i billion issue is even 
more surprising Issued to yield 9.1% 
gloss— itself not very attractive—the 
stock offers a £10 bonus per £100 for 
those who decide to exchange it in 
1980 for a 9% stock dated 2000 
instead of redeeming it. This will yield 
loofl'Jn over the 20 vcais left until 


2000, about the same yield as a 
20-year stock now. If interest rates in 
19^ are the same as now, or lower, 
the stock could then be worth more 
than £100 Thus the 9.1% yield to 
ig8u is a minimum. Tfie tax-exempt 
income funds, which Mr Barber did 
not bash, will love them. The stock 
could sell well, but will take some 
getting used to. 

These prospects for gilts suggest that 
the liorrowing requirement is manage¬ 
able, provided the Government makes 
gilt yields attractive relative to short 
paper This means taking steps to 
reduce short-term rates. If the whole 
rate structure i.s rejected by investors, a 
better alternative to much higher rates 
would be index-linked bonds. Thf 
Economist's favourite is an undated one 
with the dividend linked to gnp—a 
national income equity. It would be 
absolutely safe, unlike other equities, 
since money national income always 
goes up. Mr Barber has shown that he 
is not averse to imaginative reform in 
funding the debt, as well as taxes ; he 
should go the whole hog. 

Capital disallowances 

Goodbye to 
£100m 


The Government has knocked a very 
big tax avoidance technique on the 
head. It has stopped buyers of ships, 
aircraft, computers or expensive plant, 
from selling the accompanying tax 
allowances—^for which they have little 
use—to companies with a suitably 
large corporation tax bill. The device 
hit the headlines when tax-free British 
Rail sold the capital allowances (the 
tax equivalent of depreciation) on its 
rolling slock to a consortium of com- 



NicB while k tested 


panics. Even though the exploiter of 
the loophole ivas a public corporation, 
and therefore was rc^bing Peter to pay 
Paul, the huge size of the capiud 
allowances involved, some £20m, 
revealed tlie Irick to many others. 

A lot of merchant banks followed 
the example .set by Moif an Grenfell ; 
they designed schemes which allowed 
foreign buyers of Britidi goods, and 
which therefore had no use for British 
capital allowances, to sell them to 
companies which did. In the past 18 
months the number of such schemes 
has grown by leaps and bounds, and 
the Government estimates it will be 
.saving itself £ioom in a full year by 
the curb (equivalent to about 5% of 
the yield from corporation tax). Almost 
incredibly this is, therefore, in ultimate 
revenue terms, the biggest single new 
measure in the budget. The ban will 
not be retrospective, and companies 
have a year of grace before it comes 
into force. 

In return for plugging this loophole, 
and the North Sea leak (see page 79), 
the authorities have conceded a point 
to holding companies. Previously, they 
were unable to use the advance pay¬ 
ment of corporation tax against the 
mainstream liability of their sub¬ 
sidiaries because of the receipt of over¬ 
seas income. Now they can. But the 
main sufferers, whole groups with 
largely overseas income, will continue 
to be treated unfairly, and have an 
incentive to buy up British companies 
for tax reasons. 

Savings _ 

Training for 
capitalism _ 

Personal savings are a hardy perennial 
in any budget. However, Mr Barber 
managed to come up with one bit of 
exotica : his scheme for selling shopfloor 
workers shares in the company that 
employs them. Perhaps, after last year'.s 
legislation on share options and share 
incentive schemes for the top brass, 
the time was ripe for this on social 
justice grounds. The unions on the 
whole are not keen on the idea ; they 
argue that working for a company 
constitutes enough of a risk for 
ordinary chap without compounding 
it by taking a stake in the equity as 
well. But Mr Barber has got round 
this criticism rather neatly—or rather, 
Mr Charles Norman of Lowndes 
Management Incentives has, for it 
appears to be his scheme, devised for 
Schreiber Industries, the furniture 
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The fire claim was paid in full 



But the business 
wasn^ insured 


So there were problems. How to pay con¬ 
tinuing expenses ? How to keep production 
going ? How to keep customers ? How to 
stop key people from leaving? How . .. ? 
Your fire insurance won’t indemnify you 
against all the conseqttences of a major fire, 
without additional protection your busi¬ 
ness could be in very serious trouble. 

GR£ Business Interruption Insurance pays 
economic costs of temporary premises, 
pays for extra overtime, pays for work to be 


sub-contracted. It protects management 
salaries, production wages, overheads, 
shareholders interests, and the earning 
capacity of your business. If is highly 
flexible, and backed by expert advice. 

Does your business have this essential 
protection? If not, it could be gravely at 
risk. Ask your insurance broker about 
GRF. Business Interruption Insurance, or 
ask for our useful explanatory booklet at 
your local grf. office. 


You get a good deal from 

Guardian 
Ro(yal Exchange 
A^uvanoe Grocq> 

Hod Office: Royil Eiduuige London EC5P 5DN. 
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INTERNATIONAL HOLDINGS CORPORATION 


Year ended December 31st, 1972 


Tula) net asscls .... 
Ix;s.s l(>n]2 term debt 


1972 

$118,204,315 

7,750,000 


1971 

$105,732,916 

8,250,000 


Ncl :i.sscts applicable to common shares 

Net income available to common shares 

Long-term capital gams realised . 

Net asset value per share . 

l‘,ariiings pci share . 

Net capital gams distributed per share .. 


110,454,315 

1,935,077 

5,989,113 

21.24 

0.36 

1.17 


97,482,916 

2,277,942 

3,985,836 

18.65' 

0.44 

0.22 


' .UtiusU’d Jot capilal ;ifa»/s distrihution in hehruarv, 1972 and the acquisition of 49,200 shares of the 
Cinporation’s own stock durinft 1972. 

In the Annual Report for 1972 the following comments were made: 

"1 he Corporation's net asset value, after adjusting for and oil shares, as well as such individual issues as 

the capital gams distribution and the acquisition by Broadway-Hale Stores, Delta Airlines, and 

the (Corporation or 49 , 2 (K) shares of its own stock ('hesebrough-Ponds, contributed particularly to this 

during the year rose by 1 compared with gam. There were no major shifts in the portfolio 

ior Dow Jones Industrial average. Insurance during 1972 .' 


I 

City of Moncton. 
Centre of the Maritimes. 


r 


Our 400 resident industries find it profitable to be 
located at the centre That's Moncton a growth 
area eligible for government industrial incentives 
Establish your company right—in the middle 





it^ the place to be. 


i. 


For information write Robert S Maepherson. 
Moncton Industrial Development Limited, Dept (G) 
Terminal Building, Moncton, N B., Canada. 

Tel ■ (506) 854-2700 


J 
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makersi that the Government is now 
proposing to make generally available. 

Details will be published in the 
Finance Bill, but in principle it will 
work like this: the employee invests 
up to £20 a month in a save-as-you- 
eam scheme, running for a period of 
five or seven years ; at the end of that 
time he k offered shares set aside for 
him at the ruling price when he joined 
the scheme, less a discount of up m 
jo%. If the shares have fallen in 
value meanwhile, he can drop out 
and simply take the cash from the 
Saye scheme (paying about 7% interest 
a year tax-free) instead. So he is 
covered against any risk until he actu¬ 
ally gets the shares—at least five years 
after he starts paying out. Even so, 
there is unlikely to be a scramble for 
shopfloor shares. Five years is a long 
time to wait and keep up payments ; 
the employee may well have changed 
his job by then, which presumably ends 
his entitlement. 

On national savings, Mr Barber has 
lefrained from doing anything fancy, 
if only because the report of the Page 
committee, which is at present review¬ 
ing the whole sector, is due “very 
shortly.” But with interest rate levels 
elsewhere so high, he has given some 
of the major savings channels a useful 
competitive boost. Interest on national 
savings certificates is not actually going 
up, but the maximum holding is 
increased from £1,000 to £1,500, which 
5f% for the current issue, free 
ot all tax, is good news for high tax 
Tjayers. The interest on the new issue 
r>f British Savings Bonds will be 8^%, 
against 7% for the cash issue, with 
the usual 3% tax-free bonus after five 
v'ears ; this should pull in some extra 
funds. The higher tax-free limit on 
National Savings Bank and Trustee 
Savings Bank ordmary accounts are 
more of a convenience than a boon ; 
these accounts only produce 4%. 

Lastly, in a fit of geneiosity, the Chan¬ 
cellor is raising the interest rate on 
pirmium bonds from 4f% to 4|%, 

which will mean more medium-sized 
weekly prizes : in addition to the 
Iiresent £25,000 one, there will be 25 
prizes of £1,000 each. 

None of this probably adds up to a 
•''tampede into national savings, but it 
the building societies—^their nearest 
'^Aals for the small man's money— 
pretty woriied. With interest rates 

going up all round, the building 

^>rieties’ funds have been noticeably 
^^mg up over the past month or so, 
mortgages are getting to be very 
The recent increase in their 
w^terest rate—^from 5% to 5.6%, income 


tax paid—^now looks unimpressive. The 
building society bosses, who are due 
to meet on Friday for their regular 
monthly get-together, may well decide 
to up the rate to 6.3% (which, 
grossed-up under the new tax system, 
means a magic 9%). But the Govern¬ 
ment is likely to lean on them very 
hard to stop this; it would mean a 
record mortgage rate of gi%. 

Banking 

Few budget blues 

Mr Harold Wilson described profits 
on property dealing last year as 
obscene. He might have described 
banking profits as absurd. But both 
escaped apparently unscathed from the 
budget. Bank and property share prices 
moved up sharply when the market 
opened on Wednesday morning, 
although banks rightly lost that gain 
on second thoughts that Mr Barber 
had done something appropriately 
beastly to curb their money supply. 

Banking profits got a huge boost 
last year from a sharp rise in interest 
rates at a time of rapid growth in 
deposits. And half these deposits 
were in non-interest-beanng current 
accounts. That is unlikely to happen 
again. Bankers have also been borrow¬ 
ing money at one rate (the interest on 
certificates of deposit is about ii^%) 
and lending it on another (rates 
of up to 14^% are charged to private 
clients). 

The budget introduced two measures 
which end this licence to print money. 
The tax loophole on CDs was closed 
(see page 92). So banks have raised 
their bidding rates to prevent their 
deposits diminishing. These are 
probably already smaller now than 



thev were a month ago. Secondly, 
thevse who deposit funds with the 
Inland Revenue under the new scheme 
(see page 92) could well get a better 
rate of interest than from the banks. 
If the banks are forced to transfer 
depositors* money in cash, the effect 
upon their reserv’c ratios could curb 
further lending. Depositors will only 
be tempted by the scheme if they have 
a liability to corporation tax. In the 
short run this liability i.s likely to he 
small as the tax was paid on January 
I St. So few companies are likely to 
withdraw' their funds from the banks 
now, though the 50^0 rate will make 
the move bigger when it comes. 

The average p/e of 1 1 takes the 
uncertainties into account, and leaves 
some room for profit. But private sec¬ 
tor credit demands are much less 
buoyant than they were and will carry 
on slowing. Investment and stock- 
buildmg will not offset the property 
and housing slumps, and companies 
have large liquid balances anvhow To 
these the value-added tax changeo\er 
w'ill add £ 8 oom in the .sec'oncl and 
third quarters of 1973- So recourse to 
the banking sector will be small. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 



No joy in London 

Stock price indices 


Percentage change on I 

as tax-loss selling 


Mar 1972-73 

one 

one 

one record 

and industrial 
action fears 


7 high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

overtook initial 

London 

428 6 543 6 

426 5 

- 41 

- 6.5 

-147 -21.2 

budget 

New York 

9608 1051 7 

889 2 

+ 26 

4 12 

^ 3.6 - 6.8 

anthuBiasm. Wall 







Street had a 

Canada 

243 5 255.7 

187.5 

+ 13 

- 2.1 

+170 - 48 

brighter look and 

Australia 

576.6 639.8 

490.1 

4 17 

- 47 

+ 56 -13.1 

Tokyo started to 

Japan 

378 6 422 5 

1999 

- 31 

4 2.1 

+677 -104 

recover after 

Hongkong 1711 3 1770 9 

324 0 

+ 5.3 

+49.2 4393 3 - 34 

losing 5 per cent 

Belgium 

133.7 134.9 

95.9 

- 04 

+ 18 

+264 - 09 

in two days. 

Franca 

87.0 69 3 

67 6 

-f 3.0 

+ 83 

+ 192 -130 

Most European 

Germany 

1139 1213 

97.1 

4- 07 

+ 1.2 

+ 69 -246 

markets steady or 

Hothind 

165.8 169.1 

106 4 

- 01 

+ 12 

+323 - 20 

beiMr. 

Italy t 

106.8 106.5 

82.9 

4 2.8 

+ 92 

+268 -51 5 


Sweden 

366.3 379.8 

306 7 

- 08 

- 09 

+ 141 - 36 

World short oriets art on ooaos 112 mid 113. INow hast : Jan 2,1973= 

= 700 
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I n’-ACTUARKBJ 
(MOKIITY) I 


fl -ACTUARtLSl 
(ALt SMART) ' 


Property shares 

Waiting for Rippon 

Property shares have been defying the 
tenor of the market as a whole and 
have been climbing back slowly and 
steadily, heaving with relief at what 
the budget did not bring: no capital 
gams siipicr tax, no sfiecial tax on specu¬ 
lative dealing profits, no measures to 
prevent the hoarding of empty office 
space--unlike the restrictions on hous¬ 
ing hoardt'ts (see page Ho), However, 
the uiiccrtaiiitv about how Mr ^offrey 
Rippon, the Secretary of State for the 
Environment, proposes to curb office 
rents during stages two and three may 
keep the inherent attractions of pro- 
pcity shares under a cloudy cover. 
Theie mighty even be a repeat perfor¬ 
mance of the jiaiiic selling-wave of the 
past couple of months, which has 
brought the sector down by nearly a 
cluarter, despite the past few days’ 
recovery. 

That will be the time to buy. As 
long as the basic condition of too little 
central office space holds true, the 
fundamental attractions of property 
shares will be less harmed than the 
pessimists fear. Controlling rents will 
thniw up values somewhere else in the 
property pipeline. The prices that the 
pniperty-buving institutions will be 
prepared to pay for completed build¬ 
ings will come down a little—but buy¬ 
ing will continue. 

The shaies to buy will be tliose of 
the large developers, like Land Securi¬ 
ties Investment Trust and MEPC, 
and those vith a large development 
programme There is also something 
to he said icir the companies who have 
spread their assets around inter¬ 
nationally, like Hammerson and Star 
(Great Britain). The property sector 
still has a lot more life in it than manv t 
others. 


Pans bourse 

Apres moi, moi 

The Paris bourse is a highly political 
animal, blindly faithful to President 
Pompidou. The trappings of gaullism 
are less important; when de Gaulle’s 
gloire was at its height the bourse had 
its prolonged five-year slump which 
almost halved equity prices. The 
general cared little about stocks, and 
it is only under M. Pompidou, once 
a banker himself, that ibe bourse has 
recovered. 

This week’s elections, therefon;. 
which seem likely to leave the presi¬ 
dent’s authority largely unchallenged^ 
delighted the .stock market—until it 
went on strike on Wednesday. As it 
IS, prices have moved up 15% since the 
dark days in Decembei when it looked 
as if the combined parties of the left 
might sweep the board. Before the 
rlcik.s of the bourse walked out 
demanding higher pay the index 
closed at 87«) ; up 2 I’n a week and 
only 13% below its all-time high. 

TTie major fear hanging over the 
market at the moment is that the left 
will take revenge for its frustrations by 
rtepping up industrial action. Many 
mvestois are wisely taking their very 
siAstantial profits on the traditional 
high-fliers that haw 'recently led Paris 
up by^ the nose and .switching into 
France’s heavy industrial stocks. 

Commercial Union 

Commercial sense 


There are two occasions when com¬ 
panies like to change their accounting 
practices. One is when they wan't to 
hide a loss, and the other when they 
want to hide a profit. Commercial 
Union’s profit for the year has been 
reduced from Ji44.6m to £39.3m by 
a more conservative treatment of 
underwrtung claims, and it has trans¬ 
ferred £2*m from reserves to provide 
for the inadvertent overprovtsion of 
the previous year’s profits. Most British 
companies tend to ignore much 6f the 
effect of inflation on claims reported 
but not settled by the balance sheet 
date. This has tended to depress the 
apparent underwriting losses. But 
Commercial Union is making an 
underwriting profit, and an embar¬ 
rassing - unregulated - by - stage - two- 
profit at that. So k has killed two 
birds with one stone. The share price 
of i82p deserves a few more pence for 
cunning. 


m Moomaan mam 1973 
Barcltty SeewiHes 

The last goodbye 

al When Mr John Bentley was told that 
nt J. H. Vavasseur had made a bid for his 
m company, Barclay Securities, he is 
i’,s reported to have exclaimed “Vava- 
d who ?” The shareholders of Vava-who 
h might justly exclaim Vava-why ? 
e when they read the offer document 
d looking for a justification for the bid. 
e Rarely can an offer document have con- 
Ls tained less useful information. 

What It docs contain is a bitter 
farewell from Mr Bentley justifying the 
activitie.s that have earned him the 
^ reputation of being an asset-stripper, 
t He gives a plausible account of a 
t company which was determined to hu) 

* into old-fashioned industries and 
I revivify them and introduce new 
t management techniques and forward 
thinking. Anyone who did that could 
t hardly deserve the criticism that Mr 
Bentley attracted. Unfortunately, there 
1 was a big gap between what he 
preached and what he practised, and 
nothing could illustrate that better than 
the document itself. 

Surely the first thing that a 
rationaliser must do, especially one that 
is to contribute management tech¬ 
niques, IS to put its own house in order 
and be able to produce accounts 
speedily. But the offer document, dated 
March 3rd, does not contain any 
accounts later than the end of 
December, 197*- Mr Bentley’s vitupera¬ 
tive attack on sundry targets, including 
an undeserved one on the National 
Film Finance Corporation for not 
doing as he wished over Sheppertoxi 
studios, is a clever smokescreen which 
hides out-of-date information. There is 
reason to believe that the stock 
exchange authorities were most un- 
happy with the offer document, and 
only allowed it out because there was a 
risk of the bid being called off, which 
then might have jettisoned the chances 
of the takeover and not have been in 
the best interests of the Barclay share¬ 
holders. As It is, there is no pio forma 
balance sheet to show what Vavasscui 
IS getting, and what the effect will be on 
its own asset and earnings position. The 
optimists arc reckoning on an asset pei 
share for Vavasseur of around 130P 
before dilution and i65p after, com¬ 
pared witli the current figure of nop: 
Vavasseur’s share price has slumpf^d 
l^m aByp before the bid to 213P now. 

The big fall occudried after Mr Bentley 
accepted on behalf of his own sliares, 
and collected nearly fiam. Other share¬ 
holders should follow his example* 
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Southern Tdeilsion 




Gatensi^totlie 
Unfted Kingdom Marifiet 



About 10% of all retail spending in the 
United Kingdom occurs in the shops of the Southern 
Television Area Neither too big nor too small, 
the South provides the ideal starting point for the 
European manufacturei to launch into the 
U.K market. 

Distribution, economic and social conditions 
closely reflect those of London - where the cost of 
launching would be much higher 

We offer very easy access. Our major ports « 
Southampton, Dover, Folkestone, Newhaven ~ present 
a gateway only 60km away from the Continent. 


In addition, we can provide essential 5 ? 

information about the U K market 
and the U K media system ^ 

including television, in the form 
of a comprehensive slide / ^ 

presentation. ^ ^ 

Why not find out more by x 4^-^ 
completing the coupon ? > 
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BUSINESS 


Currencies 



We can't all keep up with the Schmidts 

A common or uncommon 
float ? 


ing by certain public bodies. Many 
other commentators believe that 
Britain’s trade deficit at the 
current exchange rate will be mudi 
larger than Mr Barber does. This 
dictates the need to keep the pound 
floating. 

So It was in an unyielding mood 
that Mr Barber flew off on Thursday, 
before the end of the budget debate, 
for three days of money talks abroad ' 
with his fellow finance ministers of the 
Nine in Brussels that day> then witli 
other members of the half-forgotten 
Group of 10 (which brings in 
America and Japan) in Paris on 
Friday, before reaching, it is intended, 
some decision in Brussels on Sunday. 
The geneV'al expectation is that the 
decision can only be that the D-mark 
be set floating at last, unless the 
Americans bring some unexpected 
new plan with them. The Germans 
may blame that decision on British 
obduracy. This is not fair. Mr Heath 
has been very keen to show himself a 
good European, and Mr Barber 
certainly wants to do the same. But 
the Chancellor is being realistic. 

Mr Barber’s terms for a common 


Mr Barber reassuied the C^ornmons on 
I'liesdav, for the second time, that 
economic growUi in Britain will not be 
lialted for balance of payments con- 
siiietatioiis When he said as much in 
last \ear's budget speech, the walls of 
the inightic.st central bank in the 
woild nearly caved in from shocked 
Miipiise—and latei echoed accusations 
tli.it Mr barbel had invited the 
sjirciilative run on sterling last June 
which hi ought on its float. The awful 
thing he had done was to expose the 
ii'liculousncNs of the fixed exchange 
lale^ 111 gotiaicd m Washington a short 
time hefore. 

'I'his IS woith recalling because it 
demonstrates how much water has 
passed under the budge since then. It 
has swept a wav almost all lingering 
beliefs that a sustainable svstem of 
fixed exchange lates can be politically 
bargained. It has made the market 
place much more respectable. And in 
the absence of any agreement on how 


the w'orld's monetary system should be 
nin, no country should be accused of 
iriesponsibility in putting its own 
interests first. In any case, criticism 
gets nowhere. When the dollar was 
floated in August, 1971, there was 
nothing the woild could do about it. 
'I'he .same is now tiue of the floating 
pound. 

The real act of irres])onsibihty would 
have been if Britain this week had 
repegged the pound unconditionally. 
Even Mr Barber .sees a trade gap this 
year of a size whicli will not be offset 
entirely by the surplus of £70om he 
expects from services like shipping, 
banking and insurance and from 
income earned on overseas investment. 
He hopes Britain's capital account can 
at least he kept out of the red and, to 
help that along by bringing foreign 
currency into the reserves, he is not 
only countenancing high interest rates 
but has restored exchange cover 
facilities for foreign currency borrow¬ 


float among the Nine are : (1) tht 
starting pattern of exchange rates must 
be acceptable to each member countiy 
in terms of its immediate economic 
problems ; (2) each member must have 
an unimpaired nght to change its 
central rate after consultation with the 
council of ministers ,* (^) we must all he 
prepared to grant unlimited support, 
without conditions and without obliga¬ 
tion to repay or to guarantee; (4) 
some at least of the support shou!^* 
be interest-free ; and (5) the pattern 
of exchange rates should not lead to 
an immediate increase in food priceh 
for Britain. The only danger this 
weekend would be if, in return for 
something like the third condition 
being granted, Britain waived formal 
acceptance of the second. Some people 
argue that this would cost us little- 
since in present-day exchange markets 
no country can pledge its exchange 
rate ; but it could delay adjustments 
just a few critical days too long, 
and cause us to meet by cutting 
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GfFowth a current deficit that is a sign 
of overvaluation. 

Should Americans worry? 

London and Washington 
Although the latest curren^ upheaval 
IS mainly a European affair—^made 
inevitable this month by Germany’s 
failure to float the D-mark last 
month—the gnomes of Zurich have 
heen blaming the Americans. The case 
against the Americans is, first, that until 
recently they have followed a beggar- 
my-neighliour policy in keeping their 
interest rates artificially low ; secondly, 
that, far from introducing direct 
controls on their capital outflows (as 
s.ome European central bankers have 
hcen urging), they announced with the 
ilpvaluation of the dollar last month 
tlieir intention of phasing out the 
interest equalisation tax by the end 
of 1974. I'his second gripe ignores the 
fcntral fact that the tens of billions 
nf dollars that race round the world, 
in search of a quick turn or short¬ 
term safety, will not be stilled by con¬ 
trols, or by any conceivable bargained 
exchange rate alignment. Last week’s 
run into the D-mark may have been 
precipitated by Herr Willy Brandt’s ill- 
.ulvised announcement that currencies 
would be a major talking point when 
lie met Mr Heath, but that was all; 
It would have come later rather than 
sooner. The strengthening of German 
f'\]jort order books in the past few 
months and forecasts of a large current 
wirplus, were bound, in the end, to 
^how that the D-mark realh will have 
to go up. 

The Americans would be only too 
'lappy to see the D-mark upvalued, but 
the expectation on Thursday morning 
was that they would play only a pas- 
'^ue part in this weekend’s talks. The 
T'^deral Reserve’s chairman, Dr 
Aithur Bums, is a bit more worried 
hv the thought of a floating world than 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Ciporge Shultz ; but the mild disagree¬ 
ment between the two does not seem 
serious enough to be called a split, 
^'he American delegates to the Paris 
talks are not expected to be willing to 
oiler to support the dollar, certainly 
not massively, although a remark by 
Shultz at a banking committee 
liearing of the House of Representa- 
tues on Tuesday was worded so as not 
to rule out a g^ture. 

Fmm the home irf joiiit muddle 

Bmsaals and London 
'^he old Six of Europe’s Nine adopted 
tkpir most tried method this week of 
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dealing with currency troubles, best 
described as a joint muddle. Their 
finance ministers and stand-ins arrived 
in Brussels on Thursday nearly agreed 
in advance on only one way of dealing 
with the problem of dollar speculation 
against the D-mark and the French 
franc: this is to beg, because they 
cannot bully, the Americans in Paris 
on Friday to do their bit to establish 
that the new rates of exchange estab¬ 
lished for the dollar last mon^ are, in 
M. Giscard d’Estaing’s own words, 
“ adequate.” This might be done, some 
people in Brussels argue, if America 
would back its word.s with money: by 
publicly joining in, for all to see, c.en- 
tral bank support of the present rates ; 
by publicly arranging large swap net¬ 
works to facilitate support; by pub¬ 
licly establishing controls on flows of 
dollar caiiital in and out of the United 
States ; by publicly announcing that 
American interest rates will be aligned 
more closely with Europe's ; and by 
committing America in advance to a 
scheme for consolidating dollar 
balances during the summer and mop¬ 
ping up dollars abroad. 

If this seems to be putting wishful 
thinking ahead of realism for lack of 
any better ideas, it is not surprising. 
No one in Europe—right up to finance 
minister level—has been tipped the 
wink on the precise line the Americans 
will take. Brussels interpreted the news 
that President Nixon has despatched 
not only Mr Shultz to Paris, but the 
Fed’s Dr Arthur Burns, and the 
customary Mr Paul Volcker as well, 
as providing a shred of hope that 
America might at least buy a watered- 
down version of a solidarity package. 
Without such help from Washington, 
and quite possibly even with it, every¬ 
body agrees that the chances of hold¬ 
ing the present range of fixed parities 
are slim. Not tecause everybody 
agrees that the present levels of parities 
are wrong, but because Europe is at 
last learning that they should not 
always be fixed at all. That much 
granted—^which few yet openly do^— 
the differences between the Nine begin. 

They start with Germany, whose 
views under that politically, but not 
specially monetarily, minded pair, Herr 
Brandt and Herr Schmidt, change with 
every shift in the wind When Mr 
Heath was in Bonn one week ago the 
German line was that Europe should 
adopt a joint float of its currencies, 
since otherwise the mark would have 
to float upwards unilaterally. Herr 
Brandt may have persuaded Mr Heath 
tliat this would do grave damage to the 
community ; but when Mr Heath got 
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home Whitehall told him that this 
meant it would do grave damage to 
Germany’s face. Luckily, the German 
line now is that a German float, while 
worse than fixed parities, would be no 
disaster and would certainly be cheaper 
for Germany than Mr Barber's price 
for joint floating. This is probably what 
Mr Barber wanted when he set that 
price. 

The French are for the moment 
fixed on their escape route of consult¬ 
ing the Americans. There is precious 
little else they feel up to in mid¬ 
election The only nile that can be 
made about Fiance’s behaviour in the 
days ahead is that the stronger 
M. Giscard d'Estaing comes out of &e 
election computer on Sunday, the more 
likely France will be to revert to its 
earlier conversion to joint floating if 
tlie present fixed parities cannot be 
maintained Foi France the old love of 
stable relationships between European 
currencies remains its first choice ; 
only thus, it says, can the common 
farm policy survive in its present shape 
For the same reason, joint floating is a 
better second choice in French eyes 
than individual floating. M. Giscard, 
however, is a flexible and learned man; 
he has dune much over the past two 
years to educate his president, a good 
learner on monetary matters, that tlie 
values of European currencies do .some¬ 
times have to change against each 
othei 

The most orthodox monetary force 
in the community at present is Holland, 
whose central bank and finance 
ministry enjoy an uncomfortable rela¬ 
tionship, but nevertheless share the 
view that things like joint floating, 
central European accounting mechan¬ 
isms, Europas and such like are new 
tangled and will somehow combine to 
undermine that great world trading 
currency, the guilder The result of 
this conservatism is that they do not 
like clever schemes ; as clever schemes 
are sometimes part of the trouble, there 
are people in London who hope that 
the Dutch can thus be brought in to 
support what the British Treasury 
regards a.s the most sensible view (ie, 
individual floating). 

The most hopeful line at present is 
being taken by the Italians. They argue 
that if the solidarity ploy with the 
.Americans does not work out this week¬ 
end and the markets go their merry 
way next week, then the Nine riiould 
forswear dramatics for the following. 
Individual European currencies would 
start by floating their separate ways. 
The central banks would then edge 
back into the market to conduct 
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seveial European dirty floats. It would 
be a short step from there to Europe’s 
central banks concerting the dirtiness 
of their floats, using the much prac¬ 
tised machinery of concerted interven¬ 
tion m the markets which they 
developed while operating the snake- 
in-the-tunnel They would then find 
themselves ofierating what amounted 
to a joint float, or even stabilising their 
cross rates to such an extent that they 
might, one day, And themselves all 
inside the .inake and its tunnel once 
more What would happen to the com¬ 
mon farm policy meanwhile is any¬ 
one's guess Integrationists argue that, 
(irr}vided tlie Nine used the breathing 
space gained by a period of individual 
floating to beef up the reserve compo¬ 
nent of their planned monetary 
co-operation fund, they would have 
achieved over the next few months in 
practice what they set out to do in 
tfieory many months before Fltiaters 
argue that the Nino need not get 
beyond the first stage of individual 
floating anyway. 


And the IMF? 

One sad aspect of the current situ¬ 
ation, which the levival of the Ciroup 
of Ten as a forum of decision under¬ 
lines, is the impotence of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. At the best 
of times it cannot act formally and 
quickly : but it can, and should, pro¬ 
vide leadership behind the scenes. 
Today the axe held by the Americans 
over the head of its managing-director, 
Mi Pierre-Paul SchwTitzer, removes 
even that possibility The deputies of 
the Committee t)f IVenty, undei Mr 
Jeremy Morsif’s chairmanship, meet 
next Wednesday to Friday in Washing¬ 
ton ; and their ministers tow'ards the 
end of the month. One can only won- 
dei w'hether it will still have the nerve 
to keep to its slow-moving calendar, 
especially now Dr Burns ha.s said that 
it should seek agreement within three 
months '1 he job of wrapping up an 
agreed ajipnuirh to the overhang of 
iiollars 111 official reserves may be 
tackled witli most urgency On 
riuiis(la\ It seemed more and more 
piobahle that the outcome this Sunday 
will be a detlaralioii frtun the Ocr- 
inans of unilateral iloating, and 
also bv countries whose commercial 
banking svsteins arc too sophisticated 
to allow twn-tier mechanising, suitably 
wrapped up with piomiscs still to w’ork 
towards a common float. Decisions on 
the “ adjustment process ” may all 
have been taken before Mr Morse can 
fiave a say. 
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As the markets see it 
In theory, this week should have pro¬ 
vided an almost unique opportunity to 
judge where individual exchange rates 
should stand. Only Tokyo among the 
major centres has come close to put¬ 
ting up the shutters completely in its 
exchange shops (in the chart, rates for 
the yen from March 2nd are London 
quotations) London and the main 
continental markets have been closed 
only in the sense that their central 
bank.s have withdravm their support; 
commercial banks have been left free 
to deal. In other words, in practice 
even those currencies pretending still 
to have “ fixed ” panties have been 
cut clean away from their normal 
official moorings. 

The resulting pattern of rates up 
to Thursday should not have terrified 
even Herr Schmidt. The D-mark did 
not soar to dizzying heights, and the 
mid-election French franc did not 
plunge to unsettling lows. The Swiss 
franc, hnally enjoying more company 
in its float, initially slipped back from 
last week’s nervous peak. So did gold, 
down to $8;^ 75 an ounce. 

But nobody would care to bet that 
this week’s rates foreshadowed what 
next w'eek’s might be if exchanges were 
reopened and all EEC currencies were 
then still floating independently. 
Dealers were nerv'ously hedging their 
bets this week : spreads have been wide 
and business thin. By late Wednesday 
and on Thunsday the dollar was again 
weakeninGf' Goodness knows what would 
nappen if someone started a rumour, 
sav, that Mr Shultz’s visit to Moscow 
next Monday is to consult on a higher 
gold price. 

'fhe real question is whether, if 
ev'ervone were formally afloat, the 
dollars that poured into (rermany—- 


and to a lesser extent into other conti¬ 
nental currencies still sporting “ fixed *’ 
exchange rates—^will be tempted to 
flow back into dollars. On the face of 
it, they should. Most Europeans, a& 
well as Americans, argue that the 
dollar is no longer overvalued. More¬ 
over, American interest rates are on 
the uptrend—and the Americans are 
among the few still ready to pay out 
interest to foreign investors. Longer 
certificates of deposit are approaching 
their regulation Q ceilings in New 
York, which will put additional 
upward pressure on short-term rates 
Whether, after all the new alarms and 
excursions in the exchan^s, corpor¬ 
ate treasurers of multinational fund:, 
will see things this way is another 
matter. Might the Germans be 
tempted to nudge them by threatening, 
after a set period of grace, to slap 
controls on outflows of foreign-held 
D-mark funds? 



ShMi: why to Moscow ? 
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BUSINESS International 


The third world strikes it rich 


Who’s gaming from the dizzy rise in 
commodity prices ^ I'hc costs of the 
world’s industrial raw materials con¬ 
tinue to shoot up at an unprecedented 
rate. Thv Economt^l*s commodity 
indicator, measuzed in sterling terms, 
has now' clmihed i6 per cent in 1073 
alone, and 37 per cent in the past 
vear, meaning a substantial flow of 
fresh funds to those developing coun¬ 
tries which are die prime producers 
of raw materials. Tlie low prices of tfie 
[last thiee vears have been primarily 
responsible for tlie widening gap 
bt'twecn the rich and poor countries 
and the developing woild's shrinking 
share of wozld trade. 

'I’he puichasing powei of die poor 
has been given a shot in the arm The 
42 countries that grow coflee (second 
only to oil in woild trade) are, at 
ciirient prices, getting an extra $! 
billion a year into then reserws. 
Coffee has climbed c) pei cent in the 
past month, untouched by the dollar’s 
devaluation although the United States 
imports almost half the world’s trade. 

'I’he sudden surge in copper, whicli 
spurted £40 u ton in one day's trad¬ 
ing on the London Metal Exchange 
last week to £610, w'ill boost the 
flagging reserves of Zambia and Chile. 


President Allende has always blamed 
the chaos of his domestic economy on 
the world’s low copper price ; now 
Chile could be receiving about £i35m 
more in foreign exchange than it did 
two years ago. Zambia could get an 
extra £ioom, which should maJee any 
increased costs m by-passing Rhodesia 
seem irrelevant. For the least-developed 
nations the commodity boom will have 
little impact; it benefits the wealthier 
most. Malaysia, for example, will get 
an extra £i5om from the sharp rise 
in tin and rubber prices, and Australia 
will cash in on ^e real bonanza in 
wool, earning a possible £8oom more 
than in 1971. 

How long will these prices last ? The 
output of most commodities, and par¬ 
ticularly of seasonal crops like wheat, 
vegetable oils and sugar can be 
increased in a matter of months ; it 
does not take much longer to step up 
oiitjiut from tile mines. There is also 
always the bogy of substitution when 
prices go too high. Once companies 
switch to new materials they do not 
often switch back again and markets 
can be ])ernianently lost in this way. 
There has been very little talk of sub¬ 
stitution tins time, however, because 
it is not lack of supplies that is 



forcing pnees up. 

Crmpanies not playing the ex¬ 
changes have rushed their spare cash 
into whatever happens to be then 
basic commodity mainly as a hedge 
against further currency weakness 
Since the United States consumes 40 
per cent of the free world’s raw 
materials, there has been a partial 
devaluation of prices across the board 
for those countries that held their 
gold parity—although world prices are 
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mansinalty more expensive in sterling 
terms. Apart from specific commodities 
like coffee, the United States is not, 
lif)wever, the pacesetting importer of 
raw materials. For the world’s largest 
importer, Japan, the yen revaluation 
will mean a substanti^ reduction in 
raw material costs—particularly those 
Ixiught on long-term contracts (like 
iron ore) which are fixed in dollars. 
The margins that Japanese heavy 
industry save on these costs will 
cushion the effects of yen revaluation 
(»ii export prices. 

But it is the otherwise welcome 
expansion of world trade that is the 
main cause of the stampede into com¬ 
modities. When the dollar was devalued 
in 1971 the world was at the tail end 
of a recession, and commodity prices 
failed to react. Industry was running 
storks down and prices were low. But 
now many industries, forecasting record 
demand over the next two years, are 
not merely replacing their stocks but 
scrambling to build them up in the 
expectation that prices will move 
hii’her still. In the short term they 
piobably will. It would be worth 
iiolding back until they start to come 
down, but what company dare risk 
losing orders in the meantime ? 

French air crash _ 

Cause for alarm 

'\irimes really have no option but to 
boycott flights to France until French 
airspace begins to look a bit safer than 
It ras since 68 people died in a inid-air 
(clhsioii on Monday. It simply is not 
«,oo(l enough for the French transport 
niiiiLstry and the defence ministry 
i^vhich is attempting to handle air 
ii iflic while the civil controllers are 
ON stiike) to blame the pilots of the 
Spanish aircraft that collided while 
were meant to be under French 
Mipervision. ITierc has been no real 
ewdence produced yet to show that 
iht‘ pilots were at fault. 

Wliat looks rather mote likely is 
tlui the crash may point to deficiencies 
*n Strida, the French defence radar 
and communications network being 
•isrd as a substitute for the civil one. 
L^ider this system flight plans, which 
to be filed by every civil aircraft 
before takeoff, are processed on Stride's 
Central computer system at Taverny 
the details are distributed to the 
relevant control centres. This system is 
geared to handle the volume of 
hafhc in normal civil operations. Nor 
the controllers themselves used to 
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handJting so much traffic, and the 
statement by one French air ministry 
official that “ they can pick it up quite 
quickly” is hard to believe. It is 
admitted that radar is inadequate in 
the area of the crash, even though at 
least nine major routes converge there. 
The military stations at Bretigny and 
Brest just cover it, but leave blind 
spots. Pilots belonging to the British 
Civil Aviation Authority were due to 
make trial flights through French air 
space on Friday to see whether the 
complaints were justified. 

What IS known is that the last radio 
cxmtact with one of the aircraft, a 
Coronado belonging to the Spanish 
charter group, Spantax, showed it to 
be on course for the Nantes naviga¬ 
tional beacon about six minutes aliead 
of schedule, and catching up with the 
other aircraft, a DCg belonging to 
Iberia Airlines, wliich was “in a 
recognised air lane ” also heading for 
Nantes, but two minutes behind time. 
Under normal air traffic control proce¬ 
dure the Spantax aircraft would have 
been jnished through the Nantes con¬ 
trol ahead of the Iberia aircraft and 
at a different altitude. But just before 
leaving the previous control centre the 
Spantax jirlot was instructed to reduce 
speed to pass the beacon on schedule. 
'Hiis might be a reasonatyie request for 
a military aircraft but unreasonable for 
a civil aircraft which would not be 
able to slow down in time. 

It is claimed that the Spantax pilot 
failed to contact Brest ground radio 
control, but even if there wais a break 
in communication during the critical 
handover period from one control zone 
to another, the Iberian aircTaft could 
have been told to alter height. This 
was not done. 

It is also claimed that the Spaneax 
pilot was dircling to lose time. But 
pilots say it is more than their licence 
IS worth to do this in traffic lanes 
without full communication and radar 
tracking. And it must have been an 
extraordinary wide circle to bring him 
into the path of the Iberia aircraft 
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if the location of the wreckage is a 
guide to where the collision occurred. 

Just before the crash one of the 
aircraft is said to have been lost by 
the jadar operators, although which 
one is not clear. Reports from the 
Spantax aircraft say it was hit by an 
“ unidentified object ” and none of the 
passengers reported seeing another air¬ 
craft, although at jet speeds they might 
not necessarily do .so. Jet fighters are 
now being sent up by the French to 
shoo airlineis into the right airlaiies. It's 
not good enough 


Cars _ 

Getting out _ 

The exodus of car makers from Europe 
goes on. Now Fiat is to build iqo,ooo 
cars a year in Brazil, where Volks¬ 
wagen has already proved they can be 
prefaced as cheaply as in Europe. Car 
manufacturing is laboiur intensive, 
wages make up a third of the costs, and 
getting Europeans to woik on car 
assembly lines has become increasingly 
difficult. It may not be a coincidence 
that Fiat’s planned Brazilian output is 
equivalent to tlie cars it lost through 
strikes in Italy last year. 

World demand has been running at 
more than 24m cars a year, a third of 
them sold in Europe, and by 19B0 is 
expected to have grown to more than 
34m, of which Europe could buy 12m. 
To maintain its share of tlie world 
market, Europe would need to increase 
capacity between now and then by 
anotlier 5m cars, assuming the present 
10-15 per cent margin of spare 
capacity remains constant. If it lust out 
on exports, tlien Europe’s present 
capacity would be adequate to see tiie 
home inaiket through to 1980. But 
many manufactureis are expanding in 
Europe now. 

The risk of over-capacity is very 
real. Demand is growing at probably 
only half the rate of the 1960s. Biitain 
will be hit by this less than most. 
Germany and Italy will be the ones to 
sufler. Tougher tests on old cars are 
obliging the factories to think in terms 
of longer-lasting cars, which will 
eventually reduce sales. There will be 
tough competition from producers in 
Mediterranean countries, particularly 
Spain, much of whose output will be 
exported. The Japanese have started 
production. in several European 
countries that are not traditional car 
manufacturers, like Portugal, Finland 
and Switzerland. 

Export markets outside Europe 
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arr growing intreasingly hard to supply 
from inside Europe. Some manu¬ 
facturers now virtually write Asia ofT as 
a Japanese preserve. The United States 
is currently the biggest export market 
for Europeans, taking around 750,000 
cars a year, but two-thirds of them are 
Volkswagens. Other export markets of 
any size will increasingly be taken over 
by local manufacturers—^as in Brazil. 

Litton Industries 

Broadsides 


N9w York 

To end its protracted argument with 
Litton Industries, the American navy 
has fallen hack on an old and trusted 
military device : the ultimatum. On 
Thursday last week the navy told the 
faded superstar of the conglomerates 
that It would pay so much and no 
more for five helicopter assault ships, 
and that Litton had better knuckle 
down and deliver. With desperate 
magnanimity the navy offered $946ni 
for five vessels originally expected to 
cost $562m, and which are now at 
least two years late. Litton has been 
haggling over the ships for two years 
and is holding out for more than 
billion. 

Heavily i-riticised in Congress for 
tenderness towards foundering defence 
contractors, the navy has saved part of 
its face hv hitting l^itton with some 
new penalty charges. Grumbling and 
grimacing, the company will in fact 
walk off with almost all that it 
wanted : a cheap chance to put the 
navy nightmare behind it and get back 
to reaping the delayed benefits of its 
highly automated shipbuilding facilities 
at Pascagoula, Mississippi. 

Litton has still to build the five ships 
and, in a separate contract, no fewer 
than 30 destroyers. The general 


accounting office, the auditing aim of 
Congress, has now published a report 
forecasting further delays in their J>ro- 
duction. It revealed that, far from 
using a fast **modular*’ system for 
which the Pascagoula yard was 
designed, Ijtton is building the first 
vessels conventionally, and cannot meet 
its destroyer schedule unless it makes 
the transition to modular construction 
roon. Litton has had some disasters 
with modular construction in the past 
and the changeover is going to be 
dicey at be.tt. 

This sea tale adds spice and risk to 
what is now seen as a rather ordinary 
conglomerate in convalescence. On 
Wedne.sday some profitable food in¬ 
terests were .sold off to Nestle in an 
attempt to bring some logic to Litton’s 
loo-divcrse interests. It could end the 
year to July with an after-tax profit 
around $4om, or half what it reported 
in the golden yeais. 

French regions 

Less stick, 
more carrot _ 

Pans 

French techniques for getting industry 
out to the regions have been under¬ 
going a subtle change. Datar (Delega¬ 
tion a rAmenagement du Terntoire et 
de TAction Regionale), France’s small 
but extremely powerful regional plan¬ 
ning board which has been much criti¬ 
cised for booting companies into places 
they do not want to go to, is offering 
a new form of incentive in which it 
waives opposition to the presence of 
plant and offices in and around Pans 
belonging to any company willing to 
take jobs out to the regions. 

The first contracts on these lines 
were signed last November with the 
Gompagnie G£nerale d’Electricity and 
Boussois-Souchon-Ncuvescl. Four more 
were signed more recently and another 
50 arc expected before the end of 
this year Renault is to create 4,000 
new jobs at Douai, in the north, which 
meets Datar’s wish to get new industry 
into the worn-out mining regions. As 
a reward, Renault is being allowed to 
keep its research near Paris, and, 
should it wish to, put some of its 
administration in the new town of 
Vaudreuil, near Rouen. The computer 
company, CII, is bringing 1,500 new 
jobs to Toulouse (which Datar has 
been instrumental in developing as a 
counterweight to Paris), and its payoff 
is permission to renovate a factory in 
the Paris area. 


Datar set out 10 years ago to stop 
the exodus from the provinces to Paris 
This has been done. Paris is still grow¬ 
ing, but at a much slower rate. Com¬ 
panies have been steered towards 
Grenoble, Lyons and, above all, 
Toulouse, which, thanks partly tn 
Concorde, is expanding twice as fast 
now as F^ris. However, Paris increas¬ 
ingly monopolises white collar jobs , 
two-thirds of the total, in fact, includ¬ 
ing 60 per cent of all scientific workers, 
and it is this which Datar is trying to 
answer now. 

Datar expects to hand out £32m in 
grants to industry in the regions this 
year, but its other responsibility is to 
see that other government departments 
put some of their money into the 
regional infrastructure to make the pro¬ 
vinces more attractive. This explains 
the £i.6m spent on second-class roads 
in Brittany in the late igtios, and the 
£i8m that was spent there, mainly bv 
other ministries, last year. Ten years 
ago, people were emigrating from 
Brittany to other parts of France at 
the rate of x 0,000 a year. Since Rennes 
was built up as an electronics centre, 
the figure has dropped to 3,000 and 
will soon be down to nil. Snags there 
are in plenty: Brittany is 10 hours h\ 
train from Paris, or hours by an 
air service supported by Datar. It is 
still thought of as a hick province, and 
only the most homesick Bretons are 
prepared to go back to it. 

J^orway 

Phillips jibs 

Oslo 

By midweek the Norwegian govern¬ 
ment was back-'pedalling in its sudden 
new dispute with the Phillips Petroleuni 
company, which led to a breakdown 
in negotiations last weekend. Norwuv 
was going to take a 50 per cent inteie<^t 
in the oil and gas pipelines from its 
large Ekofisk field to Teesside and 
Emden in Germany. Phillips had 
agreed to this in principle until n 
emerged that Norwegian regulation*' 
would give a double vote to the chair¬ 
man, who would be a Norwegian, tlius 
giving Norway a voting majority on 
the board. Phillips would not wear tlu^ 
Norway has now agreed that the chair¬ 
man would have only a single vote, 
•restoring the 30:50 balance. 

Even so, the remaining negotiation'* 
will not necessarily be plain sailmij 
The nationalised Norsk Hydro yviu 
have a small slice ot the pipeline, 
over and above the government’s 
per oent. The government couid 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 



Opportuniiv for increased responsibilities, and to 
accrue capital 


FIELD SALES 
MANAGER 


DIRECTOR 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE £9,000+ 

MAIN FRAME SYSTEMS SALES 

riiis IS a new position, open to candidates M -40. with a minimum 
ol three years' experience managing a sales foicc with at least i.'lin 
tinnual sales of DP products. Knowledge ot the nuropcan market, 
and a facility for languages arc desirable, u high level ol technical 
oinpetcncc is mandatory The successful candidate, who is likely 
o lie based in Vienna, will develop and manage u sales force of up 
SIX industry-oriented sales slalT, covering the area from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, he will be supported by a comprehen 
live and complementary technical organisation Base sal.ir>. plus 
llowanccs, negotiable up to £7.000, plus bonus c £3.000, and 
ealistic special benefits for the family man Applications in stud 
confidence, under reference FSM3328/E, to the Managing Director 

Campbcll-Johnslon Associates (Management Recruitment Con 
suilants) Limited, JS New Bond Street. London EC2M INH. 
Tel. 01 508 3.SR8 or 01-638 0553. 



Oppurtunilv for ex patriots to return lu home uilh 
senior sia< us and assured prospects 


REGION 

MANAGERS 


S.E. EUROPE 


£ 8,000 


DATA PROCESSING AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


Hie requirement is for mature business managers/cnlieprcncurs, 
SO, with high empathy for the conduct and management of trade 
>11 DP and commercial products, in South Eastein Europe. Tlie 
•uccessful candidates will be based in national capitals, and will be 
'csponsible for negotiating at top government levels; they will 
Like charge of all local technical sales and support staff. The mam 
Lquirement is for impeccable communicative, co-operative, and 
rntreprencunal skills, and some years pracucal knowledge of 
«>omputer applicabon.' Remuneration, bonus and allowances are 
negotiable above £8jO(X). Applications in strict conhdence, under 
rricrenoe RM3327/E, to the Managing Director: 

(^’ampbeU-Joluatim Aaaodalea (Management Recniitment Con¬ 
sultant!) LhnilBd, 35 New Bond Stract, London EC2M INH 
T d. 01-588 3588 or 01-638 0553. 


National 
Planning Office 

Government of 
Papua New Guinea 


Papua New Guinea, an Australian 
7 erntory soon to be self-governing, is seeking a 
director of national planning The ihrector will 
head a central planning office directly responsible 
to the Cabinet Committee on PUnning. l‘he 
Office will be responsible for drafting and 
monitoring a co-ordinated mulii-year 
development plan, tor stimulating and 
co-ordinatiiig planning activities of agencies ,ind 
departments, and tor providing advuc on 
economic policy issues 

Applicants shciuld have both good 
academic qualifications and a sound background 
in planning in developing countries. Papua New 
Guinea is still at an early stage of development, 
with most c'lf Its million people in the 
subsistence economy, and previcms experience 
in similar situations would be an advan*‘age In 
addition, applicants should be sympathetic to 
the broad goals of the Papua New Guinea 
Government, including equality, an emphasis on 
rural development, and national self-reliance. 

Salary and other conditions of employment 
will be based on the qualihcatums and 
experience of applicants. 

Curriculum vitae including names and 
addresses of referees should be forwarded to; 

The Chairman^ 

Public Service Board, P.O. Box 2186 , 
KONEDOBU, PAPUA NEW GUINEA, 
to arrive no later than 30 th March, 1973 . 


PO/t MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES S&l 
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exert pressure on Norsk Hydro and in 
eff^t have control of the operation. 
Phillips is also still jibbing at Norway’s 
proposal to put up only 5 per cent of 
the cash. At the back of it jdl^ the deal 
has yet to be approved by the Nor¬ 
wegian parliament, which has its full 
quota of nationalists. This week an 
-energy white paper was presented to 
parliament for ^bate, but with the 
section covering the negotiations ‘to be 
added later. 

The nijiii.ster of industry, Mr Ola 
Skjaak Brack, has tried to mollify his 
critics by promising that the govern¬ 
ment has no intention of grabbing any 
of the oil and gas for itself, but merely 
aims to control how and where they 
are used But it remains to be seen 
whether it will be possible to satisfy 
both Phillips and the parliament. 
Phillips is pressing for the deal to be 
tied up by the end of this month, so 
that construction of the pipelines can 
be completed before next winter. 

Tourism 

Too poor 

British tour operatois have been cjuick 
to slap surcharges on their foreign 
holidav.s to compensate for the cur¬ 
rency changes of the past four weeks : 
3-4 pei cent on a Spanish holiday, 
per cent on a Swiss one. On Thurs¬ 
day the Civil Aviation Authority in 
Britain came to an uneasy agreement 
witli the Americans over cheap party 
travel to America, which might make 
holidays there rather cheaper and 
easier. But the fact is that the 
British are increasingly unable to afford 
holidays in cr>untries where incomes 
are growing at 3 per cent or more a 
year, compared with their own, accus¬ 
tomed u per cent, Morever, there is 
not a single country the British visit in 
any numbers where the value of the 
pound has not fallen substantially since 
1965. While it has long been common 
knowledge that Scandinavia is expen¬ 
sive many other countries, which used 
to be reckoned relatively good value, 
have joined the ranks of the barely- 
affordable like Austria and Holland, 
which now cost nearly a tliird more 
than in 1965) for a traveller with 
sterling in his pocket. 

Up to last month, the one island of 
stability for impoverished British 
tourists was Spam, which back in 
1967 obligingly devalued the peseta 
along with sterling. Inflation has since 
taken its toll of prices there too : hotel 
and restaurant charges in the past to 
years have probably gone up twice as 


Whatb your tourist £ worth 7 

(at olffcial exchange tsteel 


Compared wnth 
In_1966_1970 


United 'States 

& 

1&4 

Austria 

68 

79| 

Belgium 

69 

80| 

Denmark 


83 

France 


83i 

Germany 

6li 

79 

HoHend 

69 

8M 

Italy 

79 

91i 

Norway 

72 

84 

Portugal 

72i 

86 

Spam 

84 

84 

Siwitzerfand 

64i 

76i 


fast as in places w^iich started from 
a higher base, such as Italy. But it 
remained dieap enough for 2m British 
tourists to flock diene last year—the 
biggest contingent from Britain to any 
•Jingle foreign country. But since last 
month sterling will buy ib per rent less 
m terms of pesetas. 

Indian industry _ 

Better this time? 

New Delhi 

The Indian budget piomises higher 
taxes for “ luxuries,” meaning all 
consumer goods other than really basic 
ones. The aim is to narrow the budget 
deficit tliat has yawned since 1971, 
thanks to the impact of 10m refugees 
from East Bengal on the economy, the 
cost of the war with Pakistan, and sub¬ 
sequent heavy defence spending to 
make good losses of equipment. On tup 
of this the monsoon failed last year and 
the government had to spend heavily 
on drought relief this winter. In con- 
secjuence prices have been rising at an 
annual rate of 13 per cent over the 
past year ; money supply zoomed 12 
per cent while real national income rose 
by ii-2 per rent. 

This low growth is partly the con¬ 
sequence of the diversion of resources 
to meet these emergencies. Two years 
ago real growth was running at 4-5 per 


cent a year. But it is partly also the 
consequence of the heavyhanded 
system of industrial licensing, by which 
industrial output in privately owned 
and foreign owned Arms has been held 
back for ideological reasons. This, how¬ 
ever, is now being relaxed. A cosmetic 
job is now going on in New Delhi to 
pretend that the changes mean the 
opposite of what they do. The definition 
of “ bigness,’* and therefore who comes 
under the various investment licensing 
controls, has apparently been made 
more stringent: linked businesses with 
assets of £iom (against £i8m before) 
are now brought within its ambit. But 
they are going to be allowed to invest 
unrestrictedly in virtually any industn 
that takes their fancy, including so- 
called “core” industries, of national 
importance, which have been closed 
to them in theory up to now. So ar** 
foreign firms. 

But, assuming New Delhi resists th^* 
urge to tamper unduly with private 
industry, India now has an encourag¬ 
ing growth prospect ahead. New strains 
of rice ought to permit a revolution i^i 
rice production like the one that ha^ 
already occurred with wheat. Industrial 
output grew at 7 per cent last year 
despite handicaps, including shortages 
of power and essential raw materials 
The.se shortages have produced ludi¬ 
crous results, like leaving state steel 
finn.s operating at 60 per cent of 
capacity while 1.5m tons of steel 
imported m 1972. But, belatedly, the 
government is now concentrating (ce 
in the new plan next year) starting re* 
alleviating these bottlenecks. Wh.u 
would help a great deal, howevn. 
would be a resumption of Amcri(iin 
aid, cut oflT during the war witli 
Pakistan. Aid repayments have 
mounted to 30 per cent of all foreif.n 
exchange earnings, and the World 
Bank, unsurprisingly, is now urging a 
re-scheduling that would cut it to '20 
per cent. The rupee has follo\sed 
sterling and floated down; that at 
least should help exports. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Runaway tin 

Tin touched EbSOOe ton this week, 
its record high and £1(X) a ton up on 
two weeks ago. Most of the rise is 
expected no stick for the next six 
months. Tin has beemne a pm 
commodity for currency epeculatore : 
the Malaysian dollar remaina 
particularly strong. 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month year 


All itenw 199.2 2M.7* + 9.4 +56.6 

Food 207.2 210.2* + 2.7 +44.5 

Fabras 200.7 201.5* + 9.6 +1021 

Motals 228.7 261.1 +19A +33.4 

Miac 188.1 192.0* + 97 +81.6 


Index 
1963-100 
Feb Mar 
28 7 
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La Falconbridgo 
dislribuisce nickel in 
molte forme su scala 
mondiale. 

E' il perno di un 
gruppo internazionale 
Che produce, oltre ai 
nickel, altri melalli, 
minerali, e molti altri 
prodotti pnmari. 

Nel Vostro interesse, 
prendete contatto con 
la Falconbridge 


I al( onbridqe ar I'li 
V arldunnsp.uinaiule 
ni.i r knad s I or a I e a v 
nickel I nian^a bn nun . 
C)( h c cnitru in i 
global y,i upp ‘'Oin 
torufoni nu kel 
produc (‘rar andra 
nielalU'r, niinei aim 
in a I in oc li c' M shut 
.inlal liasprodukler. 
Horde in mb' t,i kontakt 
nnnl F ale onhridpc' ^ 


Falconbr idge distri- 
bue dans le monde 
entier le nickel sous 
de nornbreuses 
forrnt's II c'st aussi le 
pivot d Lin groupe qui 
produit. en plus du 
nickel, d autres 
meldux, des mmerais, 
des mineraux, et de 
nombreuses malieros 
premieres. 

Avez-vous pns 
contact avec 
Falconbridge ^ 


FALCONBRIDGE 




Toronto Felfphor'? 416 '' 863-7300 Iplex 02272 U Brussels Telephone 38 01 14 Telex 23280 






Think what we can ck> for you! 

If the right cleaning chemicals and the right program for you are. there's a Diversey sales engineer nearby eager 

using them can help famous restaurants and hotels all to help you solve your cleaning problems 

over the world, just think what we can do for you So think what Diversey can do for you Then contact 

Wp can serve you faster and better, since Diversey is us at Corporate Headquarters in Chicago You will find 

worldwide->with companies and chemical experts pro- out what is special about Diversey's service and prod- 

lessionally equipped to solve special problems of proc- ucts, when we put you in touch with the Diversey 

esses where cleaning or control of bacteria is important Company nearest you 

Diversey Corporation is a multi-national company Write or call Diversey Corporation / 100 West Monroe 
servicing virtually every country in the world Wherever Street / Chicago, Illinois U S.A. 60603 Cable DIV/ERCO 












1 ‘Homa’, legendary bird ol Ancient 
*'•*’ (now Iran), is Sdid l*' bring gi>od fortune 
who catch sight of it 

> 'u will find Its maicatic pnifile on the • 
incs of every Boeing in Iran Air’s all-)er 
ItL'i -,07s and 727s for our internal lonal 
, 737s for servicing our 18 destination 
‘ 'kin Iran Itself 


‘Homa’ flights arc conveniently rimed from 
ma|or European cities to Istanbuh'lVhrdn, the 
Persian Gulf - then on to Kabul, Karachi and 
Bombay. And later this year our services will 
extend to C'hina and Japan. 

There are many attractive rewards for flying 
by ‘Homa’ The fix'd is alv'ays deliciously fresh 
(never trozen).The hostesses arc charming and 




fJMJVAfJV 


I^ndon Parik Prankfurt Geneva Rome Moncow Aihena Iitanbul Tehran Abadan Kuwait Bahrain 
Doha Kabul K arachi Bombay. Aiao aalea olficca in Milan, Hamburg, Zurah, New York and 1,^ Angclea 


attentive The pilots are specialists in European, 
Middle Fast and Far Eastern routes. But, best 
of all there’s the welci'me from the whole Iran 
A ir family who keep up the national tradit ion for 
hospitality which goes back thousands of years. 

For more about the fabulous ’Homa' and all 
the rewards that come with it, see your Travel 
Agent 


Abu Dhabi Dhahran Dubai « If • 







When you go multinational, 
so do your problems. 

Royal-Orion financing is a global solution. 


Royal-Orion? It ti ( nrnbiric^1i(>n of 
hjnk'rui know hoW fm.irn ml oxportr.t^ 
iind lfi.it vi'iy viI.jI know -w'lio thdl 
IrdMM t*n(j‘ n.ition.il hound.'irit^o I iirt 
Ficivdl R.nik u| k .in.Kij orm 
ui llu* Vv'.'ltl ■. Uijqr'.t ( oininnn mI li.ink* with hr.im ho'., 
it'pif'i‘nl.«livr I'liit O'., .lihli.ito', iind ■.utiMtii.nio'. 
droonii thr wnrld So* oiui, it ‘i uiir piirtnoKilup in tfio 
I oruion-fj.r.oct ()ru)n H.inhrui Ciroup, w'lth fivn 
»f tho wcnld'-. l.iKU’^t h.ink' l»’rnM’d !•' hxkmkI oui 


of fiiKinc iiil 'lOrvn f.. melo:liri«j long-t»;i'.n ludr.‘. dnci 
mtorruition.il hood .^nd o(jiJily i*/ no-, A i .ill to th(} Huy.il. 
jiiywhorn m ih* woilci, puts jII »»! ( nrnbincd 

msourci". tit V“ur st>rvK,p 
So (.ill us Set* how helpful wo t .m ho 

THE Royal bank of canai 

I ir I I ii I > li.|i I , * I 'ti ' I I ill ' il li' il III 

I ^ , ..I ‘ t . M.O 1. Ul 'I ! /■ 1^1 

^ ir'. Iiii 'fill. Oiin I "ii li'l 
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¥fithali the co m pet i tion around 
how come Ghcmo Aimways 
cnestiUontop? 

Well, the fact is, if you are going to West 
Africa, there arc some solid reasons w'hy you should 
travel by Ghana Airways. 

To start with everyone of our flights departs 
from London-Heathrow Airport. 

Then, we fly the best planes. Thi'rc is no faster, 
more leK-strctchin^, inoie luxurious n ay to Rct them to Alctu than by 
VCio. And remember Ghana Airways alone flies the Vl' 10 
to West Africa from London Airport. It’s still a favourite 
aircraft with every passenger we meet. 

And we meet a lot of passengers. 




With new airlines springing up ev'ery month, 

Ghana Airways is getting to be one t)t the veterans. Tooin 
mix of thinkm}^,this is a major jiliis. It’s twelve years since we 
first took to the air, and twelve years is a long time in the 
history of passenger flight. 



It means we are a very experienced 
airline.With very experienced crews. And it’s worth 
mentioning that through all the years 
we’ve been operating, uv’vc kejit <in 
unblemished international /lying recoid. 

\ 

There arc ot her ways to get ' 

to the West C'oast of Africa, ^ 

ofcoursc. But, before you 

go ahead and choo.se one, pause for a moment. Ghana 
Airways fly along the West Coast by jet - not any old 
jet either but the latest Fokker Fellowship — 28. 

21 _ Ifyour destination lies inside 

Ghana, nothing could be easier.There 
is a super internal service, bus stop-style, 
by Hawker Siddely 748 prop jets. 





There’s something else. We w'ouldn’t bother to mention 
it, but people keep mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the 
service aboard every Ghana Airways aircraft. When a Ghanaian 
hostess says*Welcome ,she leally means it.It isn’t a matter of 
training, either. You can’t instil genuine warmth into a 
stewardess by training. In our case, we’re lucky. It’s a national 
characteristic. Did we say there were other ways to get 
to West Africa? Could we suggest you do yourself a favour? 
Forget them. 



12 Old Bond Street, London W1 Tel: 01-499 0201 
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DO 

bb 
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59 
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11 

39 
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6 

33 
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38 
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1 
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23 
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HU 
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29 
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IbB 
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i\ 

/J 
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42 
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44 
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9 
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JO 
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4b 
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'* 


' 
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24 
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Jb 
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90 

hi 
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' 
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14 
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li 
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70 
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fi 
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10 
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84 
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‘J9 
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7 

JO 

‘ 

49 1 
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Fi 51} 

1 1 

5b 

174 

■J/ 

Buiul Piil,i 

9H|i 

1 

4 b 

II 

79 

PuigifitnibriiKi Pint 
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19 

7 4 

14} 

74* 
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IPfci 


4 b 


17} 

Roynnlils Maials 

S14j 

H* 

7 B 

ino 

120 

DRG 

122|i 

5 

•> 8 

H 

19h 

HI/ 

745(1 

1 

7 b 

JO 

2J 

Mill Milliin ninodel 

$CJ(I 

1 ' 


J’.l 

1/b 

Roan L rins 

lJ5,i 


17 Cl 

70} 

1^* 

Ml braw Hill 

$13} 

1 4 

4 5 

' 111 

570 

Srloi linn Inisi 

570|> 

5 

3b 

315 

207 

News liitematiunal 

2? 2,1 

1 1 

42 

'I'l 

142b 

Uniun Minisro 

Fr 8 1750 

10 

4 3 

244 

11)2 

Peiirson Longman 

Ui4,i 

F 

34 

* 

2 U) 

We0iern Mining 

$A7 85 

1 0 03 

05 

33b 

257 

Reed Ini 

258,1 

1 rt 

4P 

“if' 

1ri7 

Zamanglo 

278p 

1 4 

9 9 

229 

59 
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777,. 
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1 1r 

69 

Aaaoc Enginaering 

/2p 

34 

b9 

J4U 

185 

Lonsnlidnlnri Tna 

190,1 


1 J 

'll 

291 

BLMC 

30* p 

i 

5 5 

404 

■:fi7 

Ciiillirir 

IBBp 


4 B 


161 

BMW 

DM 32R 

1 1 

1 b 

124 

40 

Miglildiiils ft 1 nw 

1 15,1 

19 

JO 

1 j 

19 

Boeing 

S22* 

* >* 

1 H 

9H 

43 

Jnkai 

90,1 


8 9 

.'1 

4bJ 

CaterpillHi 1iari 

Sb4i 


2 7 

164 

93 

Lfingbriiirrie 

170,1 

4 

^ 1 

1 

38 

Chiyflar 

S3B1 

• 1* 

28 

65} 

30 

PljiiilaiiMn HIdgs 

57,1 

4 

1 9 

IMi 

/9 1 

Cittoan 
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t 1 4 
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S'*! 

Daimlai Bam 
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81 

Dunlop 

91p 

2 


1J5 

80 
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.3 

33 

'•ill' 

2088 

Fiat 
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■1 n 

50 

61b 

395 

Hammarsons A 

4IUp 

5 

1 > 

'/ 

211 

Firastona Tiia 

S37| 

* 

3 7 

227 

157 
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171p 

r b 

7 9 

d'i 

G2I 

Ford 

S671 

•-1* 

40 

151 

89 

LMb 

91p* 

3 

7 B 

i/ 


Ganaral Dynatnics 

S30{ 

11 


784 

175 

MhPf 

1B5p 

1 

3 0 

Hh^ 

721 

General Motors 

S74* 

<K 

49 

7 >M 

147 

St Marlins 

147p 

I 1 

72 


25} 

Goodyear 

$26] 

M 
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In any country in the world 
Vbu can get banking help • 

From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 
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activities and, baaed in dynamic Japan, has developed a 
woild-wide netwoik of efficient banking services 
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FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
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PLANNING YOUR COMPANTS GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS&THE NEW YEAR? 

So/ve your problems with 
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- -reduce your administration to the minimum 
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Books 


An impression of 
levitation 

THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH 

By Carola Oman. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 396pages. 
£3.95. 


One comes to Miss Oman’s life of Scott 
with the highest expectations: this 
should be her chef d’oeuvre. She has 
vast expenence as a biographer; she says 
in her preface that she has been a lover 
and student of Scott all her life; she 
knows Scotland well and has visit^ all 
his real and fictional haunts; she cannot 
remember a time when she was not 
collecting material for this work. The 
result, alas, is disappointing. 

Of course Miss Oman handles her 
story with skill and style. The book is 
well organised, very readable and 
admirably illustrated. But, for such a 
splendid theme, the material is curiously 
selected and handled. She has delibera¬ 
tely chosen n6t to write a life and works: 
criticism of Scott’s writings is excluded. 
I his is reasonable, but it narrows the 
treatment, since Srott’s enormous and 
deserved re|mtation duripg his lifetime 
rested on his onginality as an author; 
the account of his rise, without literary 
aiinmentary, gives an impression of 
levitation. 

Less explicitly. Miss Oman has 
declined to write a life and times. There 
IS curiously little analysis of the Scottish 
background; everything seems to come 
through a slight South British haze, 
atid thus to emphasise the later, all- 
Hntish, Windsor-visiting and almost 
international Scott. There are enough 
small inaccuracies (Lord Bishop of 
l.dinburgh, indeed!) to jar on the Scot, 
and enough left uneiqilained (what 
exactly are the functions of a shenfl?) 
ni poorly explained (why did Scott call 
Macdonald of Staffs “Staffa”?) to puzzle 
tiu southron. Nor can accuracy be 
rJied OIL There is a great deal of wholly 
l<'T<timate paste-and-scissors work, where 
ihc author puts together what others— 
Pniicipally Scott hunself—have written, 
lewntes it and thus (to use the local 
^rase) interpooes her authority. Un¬ 
fortunately there are sfips in this 
P^est: the perfwtuatea Soon’s own 
mistakes (see Qathan-an-Bairdh) and 



Scott, without works or times 

misquotes other authorities (see Boulton 
and Fitz-James) without noticing 
inherent impossibilities. The survival of 
even a few manifest absurdities in the 
text throws doubt on the reliability of 
the rest. 

Perhaps it is niggling to make these 
complaints. What is more serious is that 
Miss Oman win not meet head-on the 
complications of Scott’s character and 
life: a pnty, since he was far too line a 
man to need hagiography or simplifi¬ 
cation. No one could begin to under¬ 
stand from her account how the great 
crash came about. The awkward side 
(for her hero) of a complicated story is 
brushed under the carpet, with a foot¬ 
note which briefly denies that “Scott 
ruined himself building Abbotsford” 
(which of course would be a gross 
simplification) and a series of references 
exclu^ng Quayle’s interesting book, 
which goes dee^r into the matter than 
anyone yet but is unsympathetic to Sir 
Walter. Politics are superficially treated; 
yet they were very important to Scott, 
and such was his delightful nature that 
in a ferocious time he retained the 
affection of his opponents. Some matters 
of interest are not mentioned at all: for 
example, how, why and when did he 
become an episcopalian^ 

What is left is largely a social 
cfaionide: where he went, with whom, 
who came to dinner or to stay, what 
happened to the flsunily aiid--*-hiipoftant 


and heart-warming-- how all his life he 
helped every lame dog that he found: 
he was generous, kind-hearted and never 
rancorous. Well-wntten as Mls^ Oman's 
book IS, It IS rather a thin accom¬ 
plishment: Scott skilfully shown to the 
children. One suspects that she has 
lived too long with her subject to see 
him afresh. 


Who's for matrimony? 

THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE 

By Jessie Bernard 
Souvenir Press. 383 pages. £3. 

F'or books like Professor Jessie Bernard’s 
one needs a mental filter on which the 
dead-weight jocularity, the cliche and 
the unfortunate phrases would stick, 
letting the pure liquid of a lifetime’s 
work and considerable intelligence dnp 
through to one's own mind. As it is, 
without such a useful domestic 
appliance one is unprotected from irrita¬ 
tion, now by the childlike solemnity 
with which mere trivia are prescnteLl, 
now by the jollity with which serious 
questions are addressed Of course, one 
can simply skip those inconclusive 
passages of reportage that wobble 
dangerously on the fence between 
fiction and research (individuals con¬ 
gratulating themselves on the success 
of their personal mantal or extra¬ 
marital innovations are always ten¬ 
dentious if not untruthful). But one 
must struggle bravely through the rest. 
For this is an important book, a serious 
book, even a good book: one, in any 
event, in which the value of the contents 
well outweighs the minor annoyances 
of their presentation. 

It is also a very American book, not 
only m that the concrete evidence in 
the appendices for Professor Bernard’s 
recurring theme, that marriage is good 
for the mental and physical health of 
men and bad for the physical but more 
particularly the mental health of 
women, is taken mostly from American 
census reports and research, but in the 
innovations that are reported if not sup¬ 
ported bv her. ('There is, for example, 
the suggestion that geriatric polygamy 
should ^ allowed or even encouraged to 
cope with the excess of females among 
the old— and what other country could 
boast a prophet with the name of 
Shulamith Firestone?) It is this enor¬ 
mous range of bright ideas, put forward 
in good rath by good Americans, that 
makes this sut^ an intnguing book. 
Professor Bernard seems to swallow 
some of them a little too uncntically, 
on the liberal but assailable doctrine 
that any choice of life-styles is better 
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than none; she is sure that marriage has 
a diversity of futures, rather than one or 
none, but she is too content merely to 
toy with the recurring scheme for fixed- 
term matrimony, for example, rather 
than to reduce it to harsh practicalities. 

'Fhere is some interest in her history 
of marriage (she does seem, for example, 
,10 have digested recent population 
studies that suggest that the single 
family unit has a longer history than 
was mrmcrly supposed). There is much 
more in her painstaking analysis of 
marriage as it exists now. In this pic¬ 
ture, the avant-garde, the communes, 
the **ncw-siylc commitments” make up 
only a tiny detail, though she goes to 
some pains to argue that fashions in 
marriage - if not now in dress— still 
trickle down from the middle class. 
I here is an enormous amount of evid¬ 
ence on husbands’ and wives’ different 
perceptions of their marriages. Ques¬ 
tioned separately, almost M couples 
gave totally different answers not only 
to subjective questions about happiness 
but to those about who mowed the lawn, 
did the washing up and so forth. She 
builds up a fascinating picture of the 
two marriages within any marriage, 
which, on sub|cctive evidence, seem to 
bear precious little relationship to each 
other- -only to knock it all down with 
ob|cciivc evidence which she argues, 
with increasing fervour, shows the 
wife's marriage to be very much nastier 
than the husband’s. Much of this is a 
familiar recital of the housewife's hb 
case; but Professor Bernard points out, 
with some pcrcipiencc, that like so many 
revolutions the shouting has started 
not because things arc getting worse 
but because they are getting so much 
better. After all, housework is very 
much less onerous than it used to be, 
the burdens of child care are at least 
reduced by birth control. Cl'herc is a 
particularly interesting table that sug¬ 
gests that **marital satisfaction” is 
greatest among fanulies with precisely 
three children, and reduces sharply 
with family size after that). 

Professor Bernard sail has a formid¬ 
able case to put on the mental strains 
cif marriage, on the process of **dwind- 
ling” into a wife; but she is not starry- 
eyed about “egalitarian” marriage. But 
she IS li'io often imprecise about her 
cnicna for a successful marriage; she 
explicitly rejects a measure of adjust¬ 
ment, arguing that the need for wives 
to adjust, to be programmed for 
marriage and directed only towards 
marriage, is one of the strongest 
elements of the women’s lib case. 
Adjustment, in the end, only measures 
the ability to put up with the disadvan¬ 
tages of the situation. She also rejects 


subjective jud^ents of happiness, on 
somewhat similar grounds; but can one 
really reduce it to objective measures 
of mental and physical well-being? And 
even so, does this really help with 
prescriptions for the future? The 
pursuit of mental health is a remark¬ 
ably indefinable objective for marriage. 
It IS a very welcome shift of emphasis— 
but still not, quite, an answer. 


Bulletins of triumph 

LLOYD GEORGE: FAMILY 
LETTERS, 1885-1936 

Edited by Kenneth 0. Morgan. 
Umvers/ty of Wales Press/Oxford 
University Press. 237pages. £4.50. 

lliese letters arc in effect a series of 
commentaries on the central text in the 
first of them, written by the young 
Welsh solicitor to his prospective wife, 
Margaret Owen of Oiccicth, in 188S: 
“My supreme idea is to get on. To this 
idea I will sacrifice everything—except 
1 trust honesty.” Dr Morgan has faith¬ 
fully edited out all the “trivial domestic 
detail” and has thus exposed Lloyd 
George rather nakedly to being taken at 
his own word. The result is far from 
inspiring. I'herc are no important 
revelations for the historian, lliere is 
very little evidence of Lloyd George’s 
personal and political genius. The in¬ 
sight and understanding that is gained 
from them is indeed depressing enough: 
the sheer quantity of vanity, bluster, 
aggressive sclf-confidcnce, parochial 
obscssiveness and fanaticism which are 
the indispensable requirements of suc¬ 
cess m democratic politics. Lloyd George 
carved his way to the top by being 
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better at all these things than his rivals. 

But it is only fair to Lloyd George’s 
reputation to point out that in this 
colleaion circumstances as much as 
candid ambition conspired against him. 
Almost all these letters are written to his 
wife, a person fundamentally unsym¬ 
pathetic to Lloyd Georg’s career in 
politics. There is, therefore, no sense 
whatever in these pages of a shared 
enthusiasm, of a confidential partnership 
in public as well as private life. The 
main consequence is that the unpleasant 
element of brag and bluster becomes 
dominant. Lloyd George wrote bulletins 
of triumph and the “smashing** of 
enemies to his wife much as Napoleon 
wrote to Marie Louise. Most of these 
are about as intimate and informative 
as newspaper accounts of political meci 
mgs. Lloyd Cicorge laundied his career 
of “getting on” by marrying very much 
above himself into the cream of 
Criccieth, exactly as Napoleon did by 
marrying into the family of the “last ot 
the Caesars.” It is not a good recipe foi 
good letters. As Dr Morgan rightly 
points out, Lloyd George’s marriage was 
by no means as disastrous as might be 
gathered from the recently published 
diaries of his mistress and second 
wife, Frances Stevenson. But the over¬ 
whelming testimony of this collection 
is the tragedy of a mutual incompati¬ 
bility not so much in terms of quarrels 
and denunciations—they at least make 
for lively reading —but in what is left 
out: an essential warmth and vitality 
that could release Lloyd George from 
all need to strain and posture. 

The best things here are the indiscreet 
asides written in the chaste obscunty of 
Welsh. Of King George V and his familv 
“Thank God there’s not much in his 
head. They’re simple, very, very 
ordinary people, and perhaps on the 
whole that’s how it should be.” On 
A^uith, April 21, 1911: “The prime 
minister came to the House last night 
in a very drunken state. The Tones 
behaved very honourably. Balfour begged 
Elibank to take him heune. Hugh Cecil 
was very amusing.” 

Art at the barricades 

THE ABSOLUTE BOURGEOIS: 
ARTISTS AND POLITICS IN 
PRANCE, 1848-B1 

ByT.J. Clark. 

Thamesand Hudson. 224pages. 
£4.50. _ . 

Or Qark’s subjea is ait and revolu¬ 
tion. He has concentrated his attennon 
on France dunng the three years that 
followed the revolution of IMS and 
has written an extraoitdinarily interest- 
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ing book. It is easy to cnticise. His 
History has been culled from the text 
lHX)ks; he is too ready to believe that 
an apt quotation proves the point; 
MiJgments are sometimes thrown out 
with an assured rapidity which is hardly 
iiistified by the evidence. Neverthe¬ 
less, this well-illustrated book, which 
exanunes official art under the 
Second Republic and Millet, Daumier, 
Delacroix and Baudelaire in pamcular 
C'ourbet is to be the subiect of a second 
volume), will be read by historians 
both of France and of art and deserves 
'i(> be recommended. 

The first great revolutionary painting, 
Delacroix’s “Liberty Guiding the 
iVople”, was shown in 1831. Dr Clark 

plains how the broad-shouldered, 
large-breasted figure of Liberty is a 
vioman of the people (some cntics 
complained that her skin was dirty) 
and how the alliances of the moment 
are depicted, with a bourgeois, work- 
nit n, students. National Guardsmen and 
bovs brandishing an odd assortment 
weapons and representing some¬ 
thing of the hopes of Delacroix himself. 
Hiit then one is told that if one looks 
closely at the picture one can see that 
tt IS not the bourgeois who predominates, 
bui rather the rabble, the canaille^ and 
that this is allegoncal, since the bour¬ 
geois revolution can only be a myth. 
I*cf)p1e fighting in the streets cannot 
be part of a bourgeois movement. 

Doubtless these reflections should be 
born in mind when reading the chapter 
^evoted to Delacroix after 1848, which 
^esenbes his revulsion from revolution. 

is it true that the figure of the 
bourgeois is efiextively outnumbered 
rhat our attention is not centred 


on him? It is difficult to believe that 
this well-drawn and probably identi¬ 
fiable young man does not hold the 
observer’s attention more than the 
pale, sexless figure of Liberty. And 
should not Dr Clark have done some 
research on the question of how many 
of the bourgeoisie, how many women 
and how many urchins were actually 
killed nr in|urcd on the barricades? 
It so happens that statistics arc avail¬ 
able. Dr Clark can hardly argue that 
It is absurd to expect an an historian 
to investigate the accuracy of a picture 
so literally, for when discussing Millet's 
pictures of woodcutters and wood- 
gatherers in the light of critics’ scorn, 
he finds it necessary to show that forest- 
dwellers at this time were pariicularly 
downtrodden. But even these criticisms 
serve merely to show what a stimulating 
book this is. 

The tea riband 

THE CUPPER SHIP 

By Frank Knight. 

Col/ins. 95 pages. £1.50 

Remarkably enough, a tea clipper, in 
favourable weather, achieved much the 
same speed as that of the average cargo 
ship today. Just as now, speed was 
bought at exorbitant cost, the wear 
and tear on rigging and timber was 
comparable to that on the skirt of a 
hovercraft. But the craze for tea. and 
die belief that it should be drunk fresh, 
meant that in the mid-1800$ a lucky 
owner could recover his shipbuilding 
costs m a year. Curiously, in view of the 
British taste for tea, it was the Americans 
who introduced the clipper. 1'he mono- 
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POLICIES 
FOR IRAN 

Iran hdb two main sourceh of wcdltfi Onr 
of them which will run out in time is its 
oil The nthei growing fast is its ptipuld 
ticjii In (he present report proposdls an* 
rndile to on.iblci the abilities ot dll lidnidns 
til he rntde fully developed and produi 
lively onipinvi'd Ihe lerommendiitions 
IIir lij{|«‘ ihu and systematic imptove 
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Also published hy the 110 
FISCAL MEASURfS FOR FMPLOYMINT 
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idii im iHiisi: eniploymcnt through influ 
onrjnij the product mix diid the Lhoice of 
prudurtion techniques 
342pp £2 60; US$8.35 
AUTOMATION IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

A round table disriission un the inanpowpi 
problems .issociaii^d with the introdur tion 
ot riutomation dnri jcivaru erl let finology in 
drvelnpinq countries 
24tipp £2, US$6 70 

ISSAVS ON EMPLOYMENT selecfd and 
intrudiif ed by Profi>ssrii Walter Gdiensori 
The hoiik hiinqs tuijethei vtjiibus studies on 
Idliuui fon V eniploymf nt projeriions and 
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YOUTH TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 
SCHEMES IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
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YEAR ROOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS 
1972 

The 32 nd odition uf this unique reference 
work brings together in statistical form 
world Wide data on labour and conditions 
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ot trends and developments 
805pp Clothboufid £7;U8$21. 
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poly of the Hast India Company, and 
Navigation Acts that prevented foreign 
ships from entering British ports, meant 
the British shipping industry felt it 
could sit on Its backside, until the 
pressure for free trade led to the abolition 
ol the Navigation Acts and curbed 
John Compan\ \ power 

'Fhc clippers were highly dangerous 
craft. Men were blown olf the rigging 
or flocxled oil the deck bv waves, and 
had no chance ol being picked up. 
Manv clippers went down with ^1 
hands American owners had links with 
boarilmg houses where *'crimps'’ used 
to press gang drunk and drugged land¬ 
lubbers to make up crews* on one 
oceJsion rebi'llious sailors captured a 
crimp and his gang, and shanghaied” 
them, and on another an unpopular 
San brancisco chiel ol police was kid¬ 
napped. Scurvy was still common, until 
the British government made ii com¬ 
pulsory to give merchant sailors limc- 
jUice, which made American sailors 
nickname them “limeys” I he “donkey’s 
breaklast” on which a sailor slept was 
frequently wet, and life at sea was 
generally a killer. 

Mr Knight has written an account of 
the clippers ihai is well illustrated, 
l^olh pictorialK and verbally fhe 
reader is left with his up|x:iitc whetted 
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for more at the end of each anecdote: 
such brevity is an error on the right 
side. But the title is misleading, in that 
the book is essentially about the tea 
clippers and says little about the 
Baltimore and opium clippers that were 
their forerunners. 

Rich bitches 


THE BLACK PRINCE 

By Ins Murdoch. 

Chatto and Windus. 382pages. £2.50. 

THE HOTHOUSE BY THE 

EAST RIVER 

By Muriel Spark 

Macmillan. 168 pages. £1.95. 

A woman with money of her own is a 
diflercni social animal from the woman 
more or less financially dependent on 
her husband. Sociologists have only 
begun to pay aiteniion to this with the 
stimulus ut women's lib. Being none- 
loo-well-paid themselves they may not 
have had much opportunity of coming 
across what used to be called the rich 
bitch, but really rich women, as it 
happens, arc the linchpins in both Miss 
Murdoch's and Miss Spark's new novels. 

I'hcir gaiety, and a sense of being at 
peace with themselves, distinguish 
Miss Spark's Hlsa and Miss Murdoch's 
Christian from the other characters. 
1 hese women are witty, wilful, charming, 
self-contained and genuinely kind: 
C^lhnstian goes to endless trouble with 
a tiresome suicide, Hlsa patiently finances 
her family and goes to hilarious lengths 
to see that her son's geriatric version of 
Peter Pan is memorable, if nothing else. 
It IS her husband, Paul, not Hlsa, who 
worries so dreadfully that Hlsa's shadow 
falls the wrong way. I'hc book revolves 
around that troublesome shadow; and 
since some critics (with no doubt good 
rationalist upbnngings) have appeared 
lo be unaware of the sigmficance of 
this. It would be a pity to give the game 
away to any readers with similar gaps 
in then education. The symbolism can 
then be stretched just as far as you 
feel the clastic will go, right up to the 
point where Miss Spark appears to be 
contrasting dead Huropc with live, if 
ludicrous, Amenca. 

Were Hlsa not such a nice and happy 
woman, there would be something 
repellent in her relationships with the 
men around her. Her husband grows 
fearful and has not been able to sleep 
with her for some time. Her analyst, 
the all-American joke analyst turned 
family butler the better to observe 
Hlsa, complains: 

“1 don't even want to be your analyst any 

more, it isn't a question of money, it's a 

question thai you'n: eating away my kfc in 



Murdoch more gore, fewer kinks 


nibbles. A nibble here and a nibble then 
Sometunes I wake in the morning and wnndLr 
il I'm still alive" "Now you know what ii 
like/' Paul says, "I've had a lifetime ol ii 
(.'ontrast this with the lament of Miss 
Murdoch's Rachel, wife of a successful 
novelist 

A married woman has nodignii\, no thought'- 
which really stand up separately She's a sub 
division of her husband’s mind, and he can 
release misery into her consciousness when¬ 
ever he pleases, like ink spreading into wain 
I’m |ust a growth on him, I have no being 
^ of my own. 

I'his sad little piece of self-revelation 
takes place in the social hinterland noi 
far from Pseud's Corner, where the 
facade of social and literary pretensions 
IS easily shattered by the eruption ol 
wholesome, cheerful, rich, inquisitiM 
Christian. She is the catalyst of the 
sequences of sexual nusadventures from 
which Miss Murdoch produces what, 
if she were not such an elegant writer, 
would be called rattling good yarns 
More blood, sadism and vomit this 
time: there is murder, suicide, ncai- 
murder, false witness and an unusual 
amount of weeping; but rather fewer 
sexual deviations, apart from mere 
impotence, near-p^erasty and a dash 
of foot-fctishism. 

The formula is treacherous: the book 
appears as the work of near-Pscud 
Bradley Pearson, with foreword and 
postscripts by the other characters and, 
as one of them points out, Bradley 
can be a bore. But what both these 
wnters can do with a skill unmatched 
by anyone else is to use outrageously 
funny fables as a mirror of contem¬ 
porary social conditions. And one of the 
conditions that has cau^t Miss Mur¬ 
doch’s perceptive eye is the gulf 
women between unmarried lib^y and 
middle-aged matrimony. It is her wives 
who weep such copious tears. 
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Vigour, somnolence 
and decay 

THE LONG DEBATE ON POVERTY 

By R. M. Hartwell and others. 
Institute of Economic Affairs. 259 
pages. £2.50. 


The controversy about the impact of 
the industrial revolution on the welfare 
of the working classes is as old as indus- 
irialisation itself, although none of its 
modern proponents can match the 
cutting edges of Carlyle's style or the 
persuasive sononty of Macaulay’s. To 
modem economic and social histonans, 
Carlyle’s ^"condition of England ques- 
lion's his **alpha and omega of all!", 
has l^n transmuted into the problem 
of the standard of living in the early 
nineteenth century, for all agree that 
From the 1840s onwards the labour 
lurce generally benefited, initially from 
a sustained hootn and then from the 
tailing prices of late nineteenth-century 
Kritain. 

Moreover, even with respect to the 
initial stages of industrial growth, 
ihc apparently small proportion of out¬ 
put invested would seem to imply an 
increase in average consumption. Cer¬ 
tainly British industrialisation could 
tiave been nowhere near as successful 
ds that of the Soviet Union in paying 
lor capital accumulation by a prolonged 
lowering of real wages. Yet controversy 
still exists—based on our inability to 
measure income or investment .very 
precisely, on the fact that rising living 
standards can still be very low, on the 
possibility that income distribution 
worked against wa^es, and on left-wing 
hostility to industrial capitalism and all 
'ts works. Controversialists have there- 
torc chased the will-o'-the-wisp of 
average real wa^es, tried to measure 
(.lianges in working-class consumption 
levels or got into desperate tangles about 
the intangibles of the quality of life 
and the urban environment. 

I'his latest contribution to the argu¬ 
ment is a curious mixture of a book: by 
turns je|une and professional, tenden¬ 
tious and scholarly, banal and sophis¬ 
ticated. Its purpose is unashamedly 
pi«ipagandist: to correct the left-wing 
mierpretation of early nineteenth- 
century poverty, which is also asso¬ 
ciated with the prejudice that “modem 
Pt'verty has its roots in the advent of 
industrialisation’’. Obviously, there is 
nothing inherently wrong in such an 
approach: history inevitably contains 
an ideological element and overt pr^ 
conceptions are prderable to implicit 
prejudices. In any case the neo-marxist 
View of industnal poverty is no less 


political and sometimes much more 
silly than manv of the opinions put 
forward in this book. 'Fhe real difficultv 
for the reader is that parts of the book 
are so strident and naive as to weaken 
a good case. The professionals among 
its authors come out best: notably, in 
Professor Mingay’s systematic and in¬ 
formative essay on agricultural organi¬ 
sation and earnings; in a brief but very 
effective dissection of Engels’s pamph¬ 
leteering on the “Hungry Forties" by 
Messrs Chaloner and Henderson; and a 
measured appraisal of the classical 
economists by Professor Coats. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the specialists 
write on topics which are peripheral 
to the main point at issue, wtfich is the 
actual standard of living of the indus¬ 
trial working classes in the early nine¬ 
teenth century. And Hartwell’s scissors- 
and-paste survey of opinion on some 
gmeral questions does not really pro¬ 
vide much illumination. 

Other contributions, which nught 
have been more centrally directed to 
the substantive or methodological 
problems involved, vary from the inno¬ 
cuous to the embarrassing. Dr Boyson 
perversely asserts incredible things 
about the presumed delights of the life 
of Lancashire factory workers, and 
makes use of extraordinarily little evi¬ 
dence in doing so. Mr Hanson deals 
with an important topic—the growth 
of private welfare provision in the 
form of friendly societies, savings banks 
and so forth—^but uses the data very 
superficially (the enormous expansion 
of burial societies tells us little alxiut 
living standards and much more about 
funerals and the mores of the poor) 
and amves at some choleric and un- 
substanuated conclusions about state 
welfare. Mr Jefferson’s philistine treat¬ 
ment of the novelists leads to a verdict 
with unfortunate echoes: “a totally 
inadequate effort was made by those 
in the literary tradition to come to 
terms with the industrial system, and 
to improve it by positive criticism." 

Yet even if the task had been well 
done it is doubtful if it would have been 
well conceived. This is particularly so 
since the optimists’ case against the left 
wing was quite adequately presented 
some years ago in “Capitalism and the 
Historians", edited by Hayek. More¬ 
over, this book will not reach, let alone 
persuade, the many people who, as 
Mr Arthur Sddon righdy points out in 
his preface, still sul^ribe to the pre¬ 
judice that “industrialisation depressed 
living standards”. In any case the plam 
fact of the matter is that the lessons of 
scholarly writings on the condition of 
the poor in the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury are already fairly clear. If an overall 


balance has to be struck, it would indi¬ 
cate that average real wages were stable 
or fell somewhat during the Napoleonic 
wars and then rose slightly until the 
early 1840s, after which their growth 
became much more impressive. The 
residual attachment of some modern 
historians to the theory of immiscration 
is based upon marxist preconceptions, 
nostalgia mr a non-capitalist society, 
spectacular examples of degradation, 
or the shock of discovering the abysmal 
extent to which even increasing living 
standards could fall below acceptable 
levels. 

As many histonans realise, however, 
the time has come to abandon the myth 
of “average real wages". For a society 
undergoing immense structural change 
there IS no adequate way ol using a 
single index to conflate the experience 
of those groups on the way up and 
those on the way down. Rather, what 
the debate now needs is a continued 
re-orientation of research emphases 
first, towards the position of different 
occupational and geographic groups; 
second, towards the social institutions, 
formal and informal, of the urban 
poor. Interesting and useful contnbu- 
tions to the debate on poverty will 
be derived only from such detailed work 
on changing structures, and not from 
the dogmatic exchange of ossified pre¬ 
conceptions. An undue regard for aggre¬ 
gate statistics is bound to lead to a 
Macaulay-like smugness as well as miss¬ 
ing the real point about changes in the 
condition of England. A gloating over 
what Masterman referred to as “the 
revelation of the life of poverty festering 
round the pillars which support the 
material greatness of England" is 
equally in danger of treating “the poor" 
like objects. 

I'he long debate on poverty is really 
part of the long debate about English 
society and the multitudinous changes 
brought about by economic growth. 
And in this debate easy generalisation 
is hazardous. As Masterman pointed 
out in his own study of “The Con¬ 
dition of England" in 1909, the 
apparent homogeneity of rural, feudal 
society was irreversibly disrupted by 
urban and industrial expansion. As a 
result, all elements of English society 
“make up a picture of a 'roaring reacn 
of death and life’ in a world where the 
one single system of a traditional hier¬ 
archy has fissured into a thousand 
diversified channels, with eddies and 
breakwaters, whirlpools and sullen 
marshes, and every variety of vi»ur, 
somnolence and dixay.’’ We still in¬ 
habit that world. And our analysis of 
it, and of its evolution, must not be 
based on ideological superficiality. 
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PITBOLIUM LIMITiD 

HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. W. M. LEONARD 
TO THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD ON FEBRUARY 27. 1973 

In rrviuw 1'i^J vwcis whrft I minht rofer to as d year of dramd that wab not without its climactic dchievements Firstly I refer to our investment in R W 
Milliti (Hnli'iiii) 1 1 tiDiifjfJ whirh I will deal with in detail later in this report 

in mother difficult sitiidtiori we played uur role as an independent Aiistralian Company to initiate moves that brought an end to the prolonged metd> 
triiile . '.irike in Ihe on industry 

I hr. strike which shut down the whole of our Refinery (or 20 days and stopped supply to service stations and industrial accounts for varying periods in Julv 
Autiiisr and September had a severe effect on our results fur the year 

riie btoppjqe cost our employees many thousands of dollarb m lost wages and oroded Company profitb by something in excess of Si million befoie tax 
Uur results acjain were prejudiced by the Commonwealth pricing policy for indigenous crude oil under which we are forced to pay moro than all our multi-nationnl 
ronipelitors except one 

We hdv«> lought without bui enss to have this meiiuiiy removed and we bincerely hope that the new Fertcial Government will see the justice of our case whah 
last wenk wc piebeiitr*d to the Minister tor Minerals and Energy Wo have asked the Government to review in its entirety the Indigenous Ciude Oil Policy 
Despite these setbacks your Board reported improved results for the year and recommends a final dividend of 5% to make a steady 10% for the year 
Consulidiiind Net Profit for the year was $7 million compared with SFi 9 million last year - an increase of $1 1 million or 20% 

Thi'. was acliiuved after chaiginq $9 9 million for Depreciation compared with S9 million and Tax Provision $5 7 million compared with $3 / millien 
F irninq rate on Ordinary Paid Up Capital increased from 9 8*ki to 11 8% and nn Shareholderb Funds from b 6% to 6 2% 

Turnover of $164 million increased by b 4% 

III Western Australia uur si bsidiary Arnpol Exploration Limited bQqan iii October 1971 its first year of ircome from natural gas This infusion of prolitabilnv' 
from the Dongara gas field more than offset the jjredic ted slight reduction in crude oil output from Bariow Island 

Group Assets have increased by $12 million mainly in fixed assets to a total of $216 million The four ycirly revaluation of land and buildings accounted Un 
about half of this increase 

During the yuar we invested apprnximittely $6 rniHion in acquiring 2 / million shares or 30 3% in R W Miller (Holdings) Limited 

Subsequenlly we made a takeover offer tu the shareholders of that Company to acquire the balance of the shares, but because of later events we withdievi 
the nffr‘r 

On July b 1972 R W Miller issued 4 5 rnilliiin shares to Howard Smith Limited We applied for an injunction which was granted and after a leiujifi^ 
hearing the Chief Judge in Equity Mr Justice Stir*ei declared invalid the dlluiment of 4 b million shares to Howard Smith Limited 

In the meantime Howjid Sniitli Limited made an offer to shareholders and we are informed acquired 3 147 909 sfiares representing 3b% 

The fithei major sharuliolder is Hulkships Limited who own 2 2&8 900 shares or 2b 2% in R W Miller (Holdings) Limited 

Bulkshi'js and Anijiol .ejL)icd agreement to act jointly in lelatiun to the future operation of R W Miller (Holdings) Limited in which we jointly control 55 5"i >>f 
I lie issued stures 

On Diiemfier .’H followincj the resignation of loui Dirnctors from R W Miller our Managing Director Mr A E Hams and I accepted an invitation to join ihi 
Biiaid of R W Milloi Alsu appointed to the Board at that time was the Chairman of Bulkships Limited Sir Ian Potter, who was then appointed Chairman ul 
R W Miller 

Sir Pi'trr Aheles who is also on the buaid ot R W Miller and myself were appointed as a Sub Committee of the Boaid to act in co-uporation with the kxecutivL*. 
in tfiH nT.inaqement of the aftairs ul the Comisiny 

already taken ny the Board of R W Miller im hide 

Aiianqing r'xtension nt short term fiiiani e pending a rearranqLMnent of the Company s finances on a long-term basis 
Liiqaijiiii) sejMfale ( oiisuliaiils to leview the cuiil and hotel divisions and to advise on future policy in respect of each 

llic Comiiiiny . bb 000 Inn tanker Amanda Miller is operating etliueiitly and prutitably in the Australian crude oil iiade The second tankor of the same 
fiK the same jiiirjvjse is uxpei led to be delivered in tin* si cond hiilf of 1973 

Voiii Board bniieves that uur investrneiii in R W Miller >Holdings) Limited will prove a satisfactory one 

Our Consolidaii'd Balanie Sheet shows Working Capital of $800 000 at September 30 1972, was down by $2 9 million but this was rectified in NovcrTiCt i 
1972 hy a suLoessful in house Debenture Issue of $G million over subscribed by $1 million Tfie Company s cash position is very sound and liquidity good 
The Cash Flow for lhi> year was $16 9 million an imlil-cIsp of $1 7 million ovei the previous year 
Dehiors worn redui ed by $1 G million Provision fur Doubtful Debts of $1 7 million is considered quite adequate 
Total I labilities increased by $4 1 million 

In Octubei 1972 we paid the List hank mstalmfin of $833 000 mrikinq $16 / million repaid to the banks of the original Refinery Consortium Loan of $ 'b / 
inilliun 

Reserves and Unappropriated Profits increased by $/ 6 million ind now total $52 2 million 
Now I would like to bring you up to date with events since September 30 

OIL EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION Ihe Dcinyara qa^ complex is now fully operational Sales ul gas to Perth, Kwinana and Pinjarra have incic.ecd 
t.ipidiv and (lave averaged 82 million cubic feet per day during the last five months This rate is expected to continue for the duration of Wapet's sales contui is 
most o1 whii h extend into the late eighties 

Produition uf i il from Barrow Island is Lunenlly running at 41 000 barrels per day The field is now back to normal after interruptions by c:yclones last moniii 
f xploration in Wapet s tenements is continuing onshore and offshore West Tryal Rocks No 1 and Barrow Deep No 1 penetrated hydrocarbon horizons Unfoii» 
tiately botli wr<lls encountered down hole mechanical difficulties >11 addition to the cyclonic delays 

The offshoic Wes' Tryal Rocks No 1 reached 11 270 feet and was logging prior to running an intermodiary casing when a radioactive logging sonde was ■ 
in thf hole hHiiiPval attempts failed to recover the tool and the hole was subsequently plugged back and side-tracked. Casing was then cemented in the new hole 
and ifi< well ilniifii m its present depth ot 11 960 feet yesterday Logging made prior to the loss of the tool indicated four zones of hydrocarbons totalling 150 lod 
dill k III se'liini'itp, lit iitiaisi' and Triassic age The well is programmed to 13 (X)0 feet and will bo tested on completion of drilling 

Bairow Deeji No 1 has been rombaiing high pressure and loss of circulation difficulties While coring at 10 625 feet an underground blow-out of gas oc.ruiti'ii 
Piessure liuhiI iip from tins ^onr caused leakage of gas into zones of lower pressure and the eventual sticking and twist off of the drill-pipe The high pressure zrine 
was cemented ofl and ihr hole side tracked Yesterday drilling m the new hole reached 10.047 feet and casing is being run 

A third well i ake Preston No 1 drilling on land 70 miles south of Perth 15 designed to test Lower Tnassic and Permian sand objectives on a large strur.iuf<i* 
high It ieai.hi‘c‘ 13 97B leet v''*>terdav aiul is proqramined to 15 000 feet 

AMPOL MINING PTY LIMITED Exploration foi minerals continues in the Ravensihorpe district in the southern part of Western Australia In a number oi 
prospects uickei sulphides hav<> been interaectecl but no orobody of economic size has been dehnoated to date 
SAVAGE RIVER- Improvement in ptriciuctinn ol iron ore pellets has been maintained and the mine is operating close to full capacity 
We had expected that by now this Tasmanian venture in which Ampol has an investment of $680 505 would have become profitable, but the reu*iit 
lealignment of international currencies and con.seqiient evaluation of the Australian tlollar has significantly affected income and future profit j^rojections 

It 18 hoped that the Federal Government will recognise the serious impact on profitability foi iron ore ventures and take steps to devalue the Australian dnilaf 
sufficiently to make this industry a viable one ^ 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

AMPOL PETROLEUM LIMITED^IeofiMiifMri 

In the meantime, further discussions shortly will be held with the Japanese 

PAARKETINQ: Sales for the first quarter were up 5 7% compared with the corresponding period last year However, the pnce war in Virion.i and a 1J ddy btnke 
by transport worsers last month in New South Wales adversely affected sales and profits The price war vuhich conLinues to flaie periodically, esralJtinJ during the 
bfSt quarter of the current year 

In recent weeks, after lengthy technological development and tebting we launcher, our Now Supei (jT Motor Oil It ib a quality product with provr>ii poitnuTwinri* 
md has no superior on the market 

Our advertising during the current period has continued to accent the advanlrigo of buying from the Ausitraliciri Conipany and the impjci from ilns ims 
.jiidoubtedly contributed to our sales increase 

REFINERIES; Brisbane Refinery, with an average throughput of 41 500 barrels a nay for the first fnui munthb of the cuirent year has continued processing 1 ()0*X 
|•lcilge^ous crude, thus obviating the necessity to import higher priced overseas crude 

Inventories in Queensland run down during the strikes, still remain low because of high demand Aftei a planned sluilduwn of a portion of the refinoiy for 
(iverliaul and maintenance in early March it is anticipated that throughput will be incrnased (ubslantially 
The Lube Oil Refinery at Kurnell in which we have a 25% interest continues to operate officiGiitly and profitably 
AMPOL PROPERTY DEVELOPMENT PTY. LIMITED; This now subsidiary is being expanded and is pursinrig the developineiu of unecunomir service station 
b.tas, as well as acquinng additional land for development 
TRANSPORTATION: Our vessels continue to operate efficiently and piofitably 

Our new vessel 'W M Leonard is currently undeigoing trials and should be deliverod next mortlh when she will ply on I'le Queeiisl.tnd roast delivering 
firoducts from our Brisbane Refinery 

To sum up the Board believes that, despite the adverse affects of price wars and strikes profit for the cuirent hiilf year should apprinuinate tliiit ot the same 
piTiod last year This forecast is subject to industrial poace and the starting up witfioul unforeseen problems of the new dibhllaiiun unit .rftcr its planned major 
iivarhaul 

CONFERENCE APPOINTMENTS 



ISCOL 


CONFERENCE ON 
FORECASTING FOR 
GOVERNMENT ANO INDUSTRY 

JUNE 12-1J. 1973. WINDERMERE 


Ihe conference will bring together the practilionei s ot Systems 
I'liginecrmg, Operational Research and Hconomics m a major icvicw 
of their approaches to various types of forecasting problems The 
lopics covered will include short-term statistical methods, technological 
forecasting, Gompert? methods, large econometric models and 
commodity price forecasting. 

T lie conference will he led by a team ot experts from the several 
departments of the l^ca&ter School ot Business and Organisational 
Studies, and is promoted jointly by LSCOL and LANCORD 

This conference will be of particular value to all practitioners of 
lorccasting in Government and Industry 

/ utther details will be sent on request to 
Lancord Limited. 

University of Lancaster, 

LANCASTER 1-A14YL 
TH 0524 65201, ext 4378 

l^arly reservation is advisable. 


LANCORD 


CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 

Resulting from Ihp expansion ot its bciiiiumic Dirpctoratp, Hip CUI tequirps tout 
lunior economists to work with a team involved in studying the efforts ot gpiiPidl 
economic policies on industry One post will involve the analysis o* ecunomii. fiends 
affecting industry and a second will deal specifically with the formulation ul Lfil 
policy on domestic. EEC and international monetary matlers int.ludiny relation 
ships between tinancial institutions and industry The other posts will involve work 
on taxation etonomics regional poliry and prices and iriLomas poliry The mam 
qualifications required for all posts are academic ability in economics and an 
aptitudp for writing clearly The posts will probably bi filled by recent graduates 
but more experienced economists with relevant qualifications should not be 
deterred from applying Commoniing salary will be competitive and in line with 
qualifications There are good prospects of advancement 

AppHcaUoiis to The Pifsonnal OfficM, CBI. 21 TotMl Siren, London, SW1H 9LP 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF HEALTH 

SECRETARY 
OF THE SOaETY 

SALARY £6.000 TO £7,000 

The Society invite applications Tor the pi>st of Secretary. 
Applicants should preferably be in the age range .^S-4S. 
and among desirable qualifications is a University 
degree or equivalent professional qualification. They 
should have senior administrative experience in a com¬ 
parable position, preferably but not necessarily in the 
public or social service sector and be well informed in 
committee work and in management generally. Fami¬ 
liarity with health and welfare services will be an added 
advantage. The post is superannuable. Further particu¬ 
lars, specification of duties and application forms can be 
obtained on application to: 

The Secretary, 

The Royal Society of Health, 

13 Grosvenor Place, 

London, SWIX TEN 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ASSOaATION SECRETARY 

Application', arc invited foi the appointinenl of Secretary Ui The Dntish Non-ferrous 
Metals f’ccK lutioi) 

rile' I eJcr.iiioii IS cine ol the major trade associations in the country. The Secretary will 
lie r('i)HiMS)ble lor the picparation of policy documents for the Council and its prinapal 
ii'.ininiifces. and foi (he execution of C'ouncii decisions The post will be located in Hirmingtiam. 

Age 1 he preferred age is 35-45, but older candidates of excep 
tional ability will be considered. 

lilducHUon. A degree preferably in economics or law 


University of Bristol 

m Bconomics 

The Department Of Economics in 
vites applications for an Assistant 
ship in research m ocean shippinc) 
conducted by Professor E Ben 
nathan Candidates should be gradn 
ates with training in economic^ 
and/or statistics and preferablv 
experienced in simple compiitHt 
programming and computer tj&(< 
The position is now vacant Salary 
within the scales t136(>-C1476 
fl599-fl722 or C1764-£1923 
f2079 according to qualificaiions 
Further particulars may be obtamer! 
from the Secretary Univprsit\ 
Senate House, Brcstol BS8 1TH in 
whom applications should be soni 
by 30th March 1973 


Experience. Some previous experience in industry, commerce 
or Ciovcrnmeni is necessary, ideally in the secretarial or legal 
f uni. Lion 

Applications with curriculum vitae should be submitted to. 

G S. Somerset. 

The British Non ferrous Metals Federation, 6 Bathurst Street, 
Sussex Square. Ixindon W2 2SL) 
trom whom lui (her particulars may be obtained 


ECONOMIST 


For further Appointments 
See peges 5, 1 ,105 
& 120to126 


SOCIAL SCIENCES EDITOR 

Nolson*> require a sponsoring sditut 
to take charge of social science book- 
in their swiftly growing Umversity oiul 
College list with initial emphasis in 
economics Rrul manngement Thi 
job inUudeb the conception iino 
commissioning ot now tent^ in rlri* i 
lidisnn with dcaderniL sclvibors Th» 
successful appliLdni • M h.'iUl a -ir • 
end will have hoc pi.insi i , 
penance and/or suitahlii aradpiniL 
experience Responsibility is tu rht 
divisional publishing director Sdldr^ 
will be at least 10 per cent above ih> 
succesaful applicant'scurmnteaming' 
a suitable car will be provided dn<i 
holiday entitlement is four wui 1.. 
annually 

A/tpfy m wnting to 

Navin SuHlwan 

Thomn Mahon end Sons Umltad 
36 Park Straat, London W.1. 


LESOTHO 


Head Office 


fu c'cirry out dn ecnnomic finalysis and appraibdl of the Ministry 
ot Woiks rudd. Wutei and sewerage projects review and advise 
on consultants reports, prepare and implement development 
projects, assist in comhininq development projects proposals 
into s€*ctorai prr^yramines for inclusion in medium term and 
iinnual plans prepare jirogress reports, submit applications for 
teohnicdl assistance personnel and ucjuipment 

Candidates between 2b 50, must have a degree in economics 
and at least five years post-graduate experience mair^ly in the 
field of appraisal and economic justifK.dtion of projects prefer¬ 
ably covering roads, water and sewerage in cidilition to salary 
which IS to be arranged a variable tax-free overseas allowance 
of i 335 f955 p a IS also payable 

Terms of service include free family passage, paid leave 
education grants and free accommodation Appointment will 
be with the Overseas Development Administration for 2 years 
Candidates should normally be citizens of and permanently 
resident in the United Kingdom 

For rnoie information about this vacancy write, giving your 
(jge anil a brief statement of your qualifications and experience, 
to 

The AppointineiMs Qfllecr, 

Room E301, 

ForeiKii and C ommonwealth Olfloe, 

OVI'MSkA.S UFVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRAnON. 

Eland Home, 

Stag Place, 

LONDON SWIE SDH 




Economist 

Applications arc invited by the Commercial Division of 
the British Sin^l Corpor.ition for tfie nost of Assistant 
Mdiiaijer OvL'rbCds Assessment, who will take pad in 
leading a sninll Hoad Ofticc team, responsible fur 
evaluating the growTh and structure of the world 
ccjnumy diid for determining (in Lo-operntion with 
the Corporation's operating divisions) BSC medium 
and lonq-icrm market opportunities db<oad 

The assessment ot oversf'as economiL and steel 
demand jirosper ts and the impact on these of economic 
and Lommerfiji policies coninbuies vitally to sales 
planning and corporate jjinnning decisions throughout 
the Corjioraiion 

An experienced economist is required with a 
numerate apjiroac h anrl an understanding of statistical 
techniques Command of at least one foreign language 
would be of advantage A person with rosourccfuliiesb, 
an analytical mind ability to diiect projects and to 
Lomntunicdte at all levels, facility in diaftmg reports 
and an interest in inteinational business affairs will find 
this a lewaiding post witfi good prospects 

Candidates should ideally be aged 28-38 have 
several years of relevant experience in industry or 
alternatively in government university or an inter¬ 
national organisation Steel industry experience would 
be useful 

Please write or phone for further information and 
an application form, quoting reference H044, to 

Personnel Manager (Heed Office), 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

P O. Box No 430, Grosvenor Place. 

London. SW1X7JG 

Ui 01 235 1212 extension 4013 
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National Inatituta of 
Economic and Social 
Roaaarch 

The Institute has the following 
1 . jcancies for Research Officers 

I) to join a team forecasting short¬ 
term developments m the UK 
economy with particular rcfei 
ence to industrial production 
and labour problems 
to join d project on the economics 
of new technologies m the 
energy sector For this jxist a 
wforking knowledge of German 
IS desirable 

to work on a sequel to the 
Institute’s earlier study on Indus¬ 
trial Growth and World Trade 
by A Maizels, 

4 1 to work on a project on concen 
tration in British industry, 

'll to work on a projected study on 
the economic aspects of 
tKillution 

(. indidates would normally be 
('XLiected to have a good degree in 
11 (inomics and d post graduate 
ijudlification or equivalent experi- 
rn^e Salaries on the scale L1764- 
14149 per annum plus 1162 
Ltiiidon allowance We should con 
‘iidi-'i applications in the Senior 
Rt^^earch Officer range £3582- 
I M /2 for |3osts 2) and 5) if suitab'e 
I .iiididates present themselves 

Applications by 26 March to the 
SfM^retary, National Institute of 
[•iinoniic and Social Research 
J I3pan Trench Street Smith Square. 
Lr.iulon SW1P3HE 


University of Botswana* 
Lesotho and Swaziland 

Applications are invited foi the 
followiny posts, initially tenable on 
the Roma Campus Lesotho 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LEG 
TURER IN ECONOMICS Appointee 
will be required to teach mainly 
International Trade and Finance 
and Money and Banking A know 
ledge of Elementary Accounting 
theory will be an additional recom 
mendation 

Appointments which are tenable 
from August 1973 will bo on con 
tract for limited periods, usually 
three years in the first instance 
Salary scales Lecturer R2 700- 
R4.560 p a Assistant Lecturer 
R2,292 R2.B02 pa 111 sterling 
R1 71) The British Government 
may supplement salaries in range 
f350-1550 p a (sterling) for 
married appointees or £50-t150 
p a (sterling) for single appointees 
(normally free of all tax) and pro 
vide children s holiday visit pass 
ages Car and education allowanres 
medical scheme accommodation at 
reasonable rents Family passages, 
biennial overseas leave Detailed 
applications (two copies), includ¬ 
ing a curiiculum vitae and naming 
three referees should be forwarded 
by air mail not later than 6 Apnl 
1973 to the Registrar Univoisity 
of Botswana Lesotho and Swazi 
land Roma. Lesotho. Africa 
Applicants resident in UK should 
also send one copy to Inter-Uni¬ 
versity Council 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1P ODl 
Further particulars of these appoint¬ 
ments may bo obtained from 
either addiess 


SOUTH EASTERN 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 

ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

COMMERCIAL MANAGER S DEPARTMENT. 
BOARD HEADQUARTERS 


St't'Uii.ud M'HLiiii's ynuiui num in |niti jiriKjrcsiiivr 
SIM linii nl tfir* L (wnnwic itil M-irifiuiT r)i’|Kii tiiiurif I he? 
work nl ihu ‘.ectioh inviilvi*'. kidd .i-ui t nsi rnstifirrh uiid 
thf* StJfl-ilu ill .irullysi'. nl out ■ nini'icu i.tl .u in'ilms 

We are looking for a recently qualified graduate (or 
equivalent) with enthusiasm and ambition necessary 
to provide a worthwhile contribution to all aspects of 
the work of the section and whose ability combined 
with the experience gained would soon make nim 
suitable for a higher post 

Salary up to £1,791 per annum depending on age 
experience and present salaiy The post is subject to a 
National Agreement which provides excellent working 
conditions Contributory superannuation scheme 

Please send full details of qualifications and present 
position* age and salary, quoting TE 8526. to Com 
mercial Manager, Seeboard, Queen's Gardens. Hove. 
Sussex BN3 2LS, by 22nd March, 1973 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT • NORTHERN ECONOMIC PLANNING COUNCIL • NORTH REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

PLANNING STRATEGY FOR THE NORTHERN REGION 


The Department of the Environment, the Northern Ecoiiomir Planning 
Council and the 14 Local Pla.ining Authorities of the Nonh Regional 
Planning Committee, have dec ided to jointly commission the preparation 
of a planning strategy for the region by a multi disciplinary team which is 
being specially recruited for the task. It is envisaged that the study will 
have a socio-economic rather than a physical pidnning bias ano will take 
'ipproximately 2\ years to complete at a cost of 1300 000 The study 
te'im will be housed in then own accommodation on cential Tyneside 


The study will be prepared in consultation with a Steering Group compris 
ing senior officers of Government Departments and Local Planning Authori 
ties in the logion A full spocilicaiion for Die suuiy has been prepdied and 
applirations are now invited fur the posts of Direclur Deputy Diicctur and 
supporting staff The Diierior will be assot lated with the appointment ol 
his staff There are no application forms hut eacli ajijiliCfint short listed 
tor the post of Director will receive a ropy of the ‘'.nficificaiion fur the 
study and will be expected m comment on its scope and Luntenl 


Applications with the names of two referees should he submitted to 

Mr N. H. Calvort. RagioiMl Diroctor, DopartmenC off the Envlronmont. Northorn Region, 

WoUbar House, GaHowgate, Newcaetle upon Tyne NE1 4TD. 

The closing date for applications for the post of Director is 9th March 1973 and 26ih April 1973 foi the riMn.iinuui pnsis 


1 Director: £6,500^.000 

/^ppllcatlons for the above jsost are invited from people who are able to 
Inmonstrate their ability to manage and control the sort of study indicated 
>bove Knowledge and experience of regional or economic planning is 
P>'irticularly desirable but experience of complex multi-disciplinary planning 
studies in other fields would be considered relevant 
2. Deputy Direetor: C5*000-£5*500 

Candidates for this poet should be protessionally qualified preferably in 
Uiwn or regional planning, and should have experience m the economic 
'ispects of regional planning The Deputy Dirertoi will be required to 
deputise for the Director and to assist in the management uf the study 
earn 

3.5 Sartor SpecMim: £3.8Ba>^CA400 

economist, eoonometncian, irBnsjsonation engineer and two town or 
'"gional planners are Bought, with the experience and ability to make a 
positive contribution to the study 


4.10 Main Grade Offfficars C2.200-£3,300 

One of these posts is tor d stuttstii i.iu with i onipuier expmiuiu.p and 
another for a soi.ioioyist uDterwist (jujiifiHtl planning or insoarrh nftK ors 
ar#* sought wiDi pxppnerif f* m c« rural tii Uw al government planning 

Three of these latter appuminwints will he loi a period uf 18 months only 

B. 5 Asaiatent Planning OfffficerB' £1,650-£2,200 

These posts are to> n penorl of one year only and the duties will principaMy 
be to assist with the collection and processing of information 

PIdviny within all the above saluiy scales will he according to qualified 
lions and expennner and appropriate arrangements will be mafti-' m 
respect of superannuation Staff of local authorities and guvernment 
departments if appointed for any of the above posts, may be seconded 
CO them at the discmion of their present employer 
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MERSEYSIDE PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT, CmCA 

£2^00 p.a. (Grade APS) 

llie MltscvsicIc Pas&enger Transptirt Executive was set up under 
(he I %K Transport Act to co ordinate alJ public transport within its 
? ^0 square mile area, by road, rail and water. 

Increasing activity in the marketing field has led to the creation of 
the above post The successful ca^idate will lead market research 
activities within the organisation, provide facts and analyses of 
markets, and will maintain continuing assessment of customers' 
changing needs, wants and distribution. 11c will also be required to 
maintain information banks and to advise the Executive upon 
relevant financial planning and operating matters. 

The successful candidate is likely to be a graduate in his or her mid/ 
late twenties with four or five years' experience of market research 
with an industrial company, or in a commercial environment 
Experience of public transport, although it could be useful, is not 
neces.sury for this post. 

General Ixical Governincnt conditions apply, e.g good sickness/ 
superannuation schemes, 20 days paid leave p.a., etc. 

Application forms, which should be returned by 26th March 1973, 
may be obtained by contacting the Establishment Officer, 24 Hatton 
Garden, Liverpool L3 2AN 



Manager 

Price Assessment 

Applications are invited for a new senior post in the Com¬ 
mercial Division at the British Steel Corporation's Head 
Office The persoii appointed will bo responsible for preparing 
medium and long term forncasts of steel prire levels in the 
major areas of the world market These forecasts are an 
important component of the Corpordtion's commercial and 
investment planning 

The work involves detailed analysis of cost and produc¬ 
tivity trends overseas and the ability to make sound judge¬ 
ments based on macro economic as well as specifically 
steel factors 

The successful applicant will ideally have occupied a 
senior jiosition of responsibility within industry, commerce, 
or government service in the specialist field of commodity 
price forecasting 

A good universit\ degree in Economics or allied subjects, 
a hirjh level of analytical and expository ability, and relevant 
experieiHo, not necessarily in the steel industry, are the 
essential qualifications Salary and prospects are commen- 
saratn with the importance of the post. 

Please write, giving relevant details (and quoting 
reference H043) to 

Personnel Manager (Head Office), 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

P.O. Box No. 403, Grosvenor Place. 

London. SW1X7JG 


Economic Journalist 

Top-ranking monthly oil journal 
requires full-time st^ writer, pra 
ferably ZT-'SS with international 
outlook, understanding of economics 
and knowledge of Spanish Salary 
according to qualifications and ex 
perience Wnta in confidence to the 
Editor Petroleum Press Service, 
24 Ludgate Hill, London EC4M 7DS 


Royal Grammar School 
Ncwcastio Upon Tyne, 
NE2 4DX 

(DIRECT GRANT AND H M C ) 

(280 BOYS IN SIXTH FORM) 

HEAD OF ECONOMICS (Scale S> 

Required for September 1973 
Details from the He^master 


MALAWI 

MMstry eff Ftnanee 

CHIEF ECONOMIST 

UP TO £4,335 f Gratuity 

To head Economic Planning Division with responsibility 
for advice on National Economic Policy, Economic 
Research and Intelligence. National Development 
Planning and Strategy and professional work of the 
Economic Common Service 

Candidates, between the ages of 35- 50. should have 
First or Upper Second Class Honours Degree in Econo¬ 
mics with 10 years subsequent practical experience 
preferably in developing countries 
Paid leave with free passages and baggage allowance 
Educational allowances and subsidised housing. Loan for 
purchase of car. Gratuity. Free medical attention. 

Apply to MALAWI BUYING AND TRADE AGENTS, 
Rocruitmoiit Section, Abbey House, 6 Victoria 
Street, London SW1H OLA, for application form 
and further particulars quoting rsforonce 628/A. 


INSTITUTE 

OF 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Univaraity of tha Waat Indiaa 
St. Auguatina, Trinidad 

Applications era inviterl from auiiably qualified persona for a post of Seiii"i 
Lectiirer/Lecturer in International Relationa in the field of Hiatory of Internatioiu'i 
Relatioiia at the Inaiitute of International Relations, The University of the Whsi 
I ndwb St Augustine tenable for the beginning of the acatieiiiic year 1973/74 

Candidates should poBseas an escallent historical background, with amphasis on 
problems of foreign policy and specialisation in 19th and 20th c,antury intemationiil 
relations Additional intereatb in related fields such os aconomic histor> s*'* 
movements cor»stitution«il problemb history of political thought or intemation'ii 
politics will be an asset 

Salary Scales Senior Lecturer ITS 12 960 x SOO-SIS 360 (Bar) X 600-420 IbO 
per annum (Sdlary above the Bar le paid only to Heads of Departments aru' 
Readers) Lecturer TT$8 880 a 432-S11 472 (Bar) x 600-$16.672 per 
annum Child allowance (limited to three children) of TTS720 a yeer for tha first 
child TT$480 for the second child and TT$240 for the third child F S S U 
Unfurnished accommodation will be provided for a panod of three yeara, theroaftar 
d housing allowan<.a of 10% of salary la payabla Up to five full passages wiKbe 
provided on appointment and on normal termination and on Study Leave (onu 
every three years) 

Detailed applications (sw copies) giving full particulars of qualifications ami 
expanence date of birth mantel atatus and the names and addraasst of rh/if" 
referaea should be sent, as soon as possibla to the Chaliman, Board of ths 
Inabtute of International Relationt. The University of the West Indift. St. Augu^ 
tine Trinidad Detailed pamculara of the post are avaHeble aernisrly 
should be obtained before an application Is msiie 
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COURSES 


Univaraltv of Durham 

[jEFARTMENT of geography 

Applications are invited for the post 
LICTURER in GEOGRAPHY from 
1 October 1973 Any specialism 
within the subject will be considered 
.ilthough an interest in quantification 
photogrammetry and statistical 
presentation would be advantageous 

1he salary will be on the scale 
i1764>^r4299 per annum with 
I S S.U 

/Applications (three copies) giving the 
iirimes and addresses of three referees 
should be sent by 26 March 1973 
III the Registrar and Secretary, 
'll lence Laboratories, South Road 
Oiirham DH1 3LE 

l-'fi 1/LG should be quoted in all 

I i>iiuspuridenco 

For further Appointments 
see pages 5,105 
&120to126 

Johns Hopkins Center of 
International Relations 

IUIlOGNA ITALY 

Si Dior Lecturer or Lectuiei in 
bi oiiuniic History 

Mpplir,aiions fire invited for thn above 
P'laiiion Applicants must have a 

... interest in 20th Century 

vvi-stprn European eronomic history 
!'*i appointment will be a two year 
'i)pointment renewable The salary 
^•ale IS US$9.000-US$13 000 per 

II 'Him, depending on irachinq and 
• Parch experience Further partit. 
.h ii-i may be obMined from. 

i' a Boimaloro 11 
•in 126 Bologna 

It.llv 

wild will receive applications (includ 
11 . (urnculum vitae and names of 
•«' U'list two referees) until M 'rch 
' Jti! 1973 


Research Assistant 

We require candidates under 25 
who have 

» A good honours degree (preferably 
in economics or a related subject) 
— One or two years experience with 
a merchant bank or other research 
organisation 

--A wish to undertake interest my 
work, covering a wide range of 
topics, but with a bias towards 
research in the field of transporta 
tion providing d high quality 
support service to our professional 
consulting staff 

Salary starting from Cl 570 depend¬ 
ing on qualifications and experience 
Excellent working conditions LVs 
and full fringe benefits Hours 9 00to 
5 30 Please reply to Miss R 
Towner MuKinsey & Company Inc , 
74 St James s Street London 
SW1A IPS Telephone 839 8040 


University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH 
NEW ZEALAND 

Applicdtionb are invited for the 
following positions 

SENIOR LECTURERS OR LEC 
lURERS IN ECONOMICS Appli 
cunts may have qualifii arionb m 
tiny of the mam areas of Econo 
rnics Economic History Econo 
metrics or Operations Research 

The salary for Lei turers is on a scale 
from $NZ5 702 to SNZ7 293 and 
for Senior Lecturers $NZ7 425 to 
$NZ8 752 (bar) $NZ9 018 pnr 
annum 

Pa'ticuldrs including information 
01 travel and rcnioval allowances 
study leave housing and super 
annual lun may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts) 36 Gordon 

Square London WC1H OPF 
(Tel 01 387 8572) 

Applications close on 31 March 1973 


UNIVERSITY OF LAGOS—NIGERIA 

App/zcaf/ons ofc invited tor the following posts in the School of 
*\dministration, tenable frorr September 1973 

PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING AND 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS 

SENIOR LECTURERS IN ACCOUNTING. FINANCE AND IN 
BUSINESS METHODS AND QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 

LECTURERS IN ACCOUNTING. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND/OR INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT AND IN FINANCE (wMi aiwcial rafarenca 
to Banking) 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWS AND RESEARCH FELLOWS 
IN BUSINESS METHODS. 

Salary scales Professor N6.600 pa Associate Professor N6.100 
i> >1 Senior Lecturer/Senior Research Fellow N5,03C)-N5,750 p a 
iectiiier/Research Fellow N2.76(>-N4,830 p a (Cl sterling - N1 60) 
'lie Bntish Government may supplement salaries in range C750- 
i I 500 p.a (sterling) foi married appointees or C25D-C 1,000 pa 
I torlmg) for single appointees (normally free of all tax) and provide 
'hiidren's ednration allowances and holiday visit passages Family 
r> I'tsages, various allowances, regular overseas leave super 
'^'■nuation scheme Detailed applications (2 copies), including a curn- 
' 'Jium vitae and naming 3 referees, should be forwarded by airmail, 
nui later than 10 Apnl, 1973 to the Ragiatrar. University of Lagos. 

Lagos. Nigeria, Applicants resident in U K should also sand 
unp copy to Infer-Unlverrity Coundl. 90/91 Tottenham Court Road 
^'*ndon W1P ODT. Further particulBre of these appointments may 
obtained from either addreaa. 


Fourah Bay Colleoe* 
Univsrsity of Sierra Leona 

Applications are mvited for 
LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT 
OF ACCOUNTING Candidateb 
should be flunours groduates or 
professionally qualified not nerus 
bdrilv with toric hing experience 
thriiigh ITS pubbebsiofi Would be ciii 
ndvantago Dutii*b depending on 
bubjert spociuiisation offered by 
dppomiee will involve toarhiiuj 
and examining jt any level of a 4 yetir 
general degree course in Ai i minting 
Sditiry bLdle (undet review! 
Le2.4U0 Le4 740 p d (Le2 11 
sterling) FSSU Family passages 
various allnwnnres requi.ii iivei 
seas leave Deldiled dpplii dtions 
(two Lopieb) iiiLluding d curru iiliiru 
viIdH and naming thier releirt-s 
should be bent by dii mail not laK r 
than 9 April 1973 lu the Sse« retary 
Univerbily of Sierra leone PiiViile 
Mail Bag Freetown Sierra Lemir 
I Applicants resident rn UK shnulrl 
I also send one ropy to Inti'r Uiiivei 
bity Council 90/91 Tottenham Cnnri 
Road London WIP 001 iiiithei 
partiruliirs ot this appointment may 
L)c obtained from either address 


University of Durham 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are invited from rjradu 
ateb (men or women) in Cieography 
for the post of ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT AND MAP CURATOR 
from 1 Ortobnr 1973 

The bdlary will be on the scale 
f1764 f'366G per annum with 
FSSU 

Applications (3 copies) including the 
ndiT*es and adrlresses of three 
referees should be sent by ?fi Mareh 
19/3 to the Registrar and Set re 
tary Scienre LdboraTottes South 
Road Durham DH I 31 E fir^tn whom 
further partirulars may Im obtcJined 

Ref E/AAGG should he quoted in 
all correspondence 


Bethlem Royal Hospital 
The Maudsley Hospital 
OLuaan Mary College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Research Etonomtsi 
A RESEARCH ECONOMIST is 
required for a 3 year social cost 
benefit analysis supported by the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security of h scheme (or the 
training of nurses as therapist^ to 
give psychological ^reatmoni to 
adult neurotic patients Appointment 
will be jointly to the Bethlem Royal 
and Maudsley Hospitals and Queen 
Mary College, for work under the 
direction of Dr Isaac Marks and 
Professor Maurice Peston 
Preference given to candidates 
specialised m Economics but those 
Cfualified in other social sciences 
will be considered Some experience 
of quantitative methods essential 
Salary within range C1764-'f2874 
p a plus f 162 London Allowance 
Superannuation Applications, giving 
age, qualifications expenence and 
the names and addresaea of 2 
referees, to The Registrar (E) Queen 
I Mary Ckillege. Mile End Road 
' El 4NS. by 28 March 


University of Oxford 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
B Phil in Management Studif\ 

Applications aif inviieil fur pLu uu 
this two year gradtiMli' ruiiisi* whirJi 
IS recognised by the S S M C fur 
awards subimt to thou ntguLiiiurr. 

I In addition tho Oxfoid Cciniro fur 
Management Sludips is prfpjiod Ui 
award up to two scholarships on 
similar terms to tlie & S H ( 

I Applications must be riM t'lvod by 
I April 27th 

I I iiMlii'i details are obtainable fiom 
I The Duetloi 

I Oxford (eiiiiii for Management 
I huidie > 

' KimnmgTnn 
! OKfmilOXl hNY 


I Homa Study Tuition 
. BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

1 iiiid DlhiM exti'tn.il deciiees ul the 
University of London Sperijlly 
I prepared luuisi s fui Him 
I of Stut k F Kf.h.ingHs tor At rouiil.ioi y 
• (.omp.iny Set roidryship law Lte.i 
inq Ranking Insur nu Markitiiig 
GCE Also injny ’.inxiui'jhlv ustiiil 
I (non exam) i uurtHs in Riimiii>s> 
I Subjects 

I Write todiiy for details ur adviro 
j slating subjerts in which iniere^ietl 

I Metropolitan College 

' (Dept G92) St Allians oi (all at 
, 30 Oueon Vuturia Sired l(iiulr)ii 
, FC4N4SX Tel 01 74Rf>8/^ 

1 (Founded 1910) 

I Amcditrd by the CoumliI fni the 
Arcreditatiori of ( (llll•sp^llllol 1 ct‘ 

I Colleqob 


CRANFIELD 
Centre for Transport 
Studies 

fhe As*>e\\ment of Tmnsnott 
Systems 

Shoit Course 14 18 May 1973 

This onci lAoek r.uurfrp reviews exici 
ing and prc'posfd ltifie.|iriri fiiciliiirs 
discusses ihr rule of trai.sporl 
dudies and pifsnnts methods of 
appraising the sen i.il and ecoriomii. 
rffiTts ot chanries in transport pro 
visions It IS appriipriate frii pi opie 
wrakirig in transport planning or 
with oxperienLc? in Tinnsfiort opera 
lions eriqiiieering or urtian and 
regional planning 

F«o covering tuition and full board 
residence 140 

For full details write to 
The Registrar (Short C.ijursos) 
Cianfield Institute of Technology 
Cranfield Bedford (nr phone Bedford 
0 234 51151 extension 284) 


Ciinsified 

Advertisement Retes 

LmeiaCOJOperlhs 

Diirlsr D0.N rv e.c 1 . 

■n eniiker priviM Irtc of diMfo 
Lotiol tfati for occoptaiKo of copy, noon 
Wodaiidoy. 

Tolopliooo JEJ Jokotoa 91-ISa IlSi 
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APPOINTMENTS LECTURES 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


ECONOMIC MODELS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 

An expanding Eronomic Cnn'tijitarii.y 
b«i<ipd in thii U K iind thr USA 
find &pu( idlisinq in thf iibv of 
quaniitdtivc iinrilysib ri>quires an 
A*»RiRtdnt Eronnmisi 

Cflndidutps shiiiilrl have high 
dcadeinii gudlihf titinns in economics 
ec.nnomelric‘I .incioi htBtistic.b and 
hdv«* h.id Ifirriidl triiining in (.nmpuier 
progrdinniiiui 

Applii .itions st'tting nut qudlificdtions 
fS't.iils ot pxpenenre and incomu 
eEiuic tQcl should be sent to 

Mfioriging Dirpc toi Economic Models 
Limned 19 Webi Edton PIjlp 
L ondon SW1X8LT 


For fuithor 
Announcemeiits 
see pages 5, 7,105, 
& 120to126 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON A 

lecture entitled "The Cambridge 
Controversies and Neo Classical 

Theririos' will bo delivered by Pro 
lessor G C Harcourt (Adelaide) 

ut 6 pm on March 15th at Birk- 
beck College Doparimeni of Econo 
mirs 7/1 b Gresse Street W 1 
ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT 

TICKET 

AcddemiL Roqistrdi 


The City University 

ST JOHN STREET 
LONDON tClV4PB 

F/ie Gip^am I nctures 

Throe one hour lectures cm 
Punishment Guilt and Crime 
will be given by Mi PR Gla/ebrook 
Fellow of Jebus College Cambridge 
at 1 p m on rnrl.iys 

Marc,h 16 1973 Punishment dnri 
Treat inent 

March 23 19/3 Crime and Guilt 
March 30 1973 Guilt and 

Punishment 

Admission Free 

Details from the Director of Gener.il 
Studies 


Secondhand and O P Social Studies 
Politics History Economics etc 
especially Africa^Asia List available 
soon— Postal Business Only Ian 
Knights (Books) 138 St Leonard's 
Road London SW14 7NN 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS I 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages), 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OFHCE 
SYSTEMS SJL 

33 rue du CongrAs. B-1000, 
Brussele, Belgium. 

Tel: 18.50.06. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Secretary and graduate undertake, 
dll secretarial services (electiM 
typewriter) and research 01-40.' 
7064 


BRONCHITIS relieved by now, 
scientific process Outstanding sut 
cess with hay fever, asthma and 
catarrh at all ages Send for detail* 
to Medion Ionizers (E) Box 1, Oxtett 
Surrey Tel Oxted3127 


Short-torm property ir.vestmer 
Offer closes 9th March 1973 Mii 
mum invQstment fSOO, naxirniii 
£20 000 over maximum period 
4 yearb Guaranteed 10% return f 
annum tax free Monthly iricon 
can also he arranged as requirf< 
Full particulars sent by return 
Apply Box No 2577 


Important French Firm 

Specialising in indubirial maiuif.i 
ture of windows and timber I uth 
nated flooring 

output f 7 200 000 

Would be interested in finding Pd'i 
ner able to contribute to fijritin 
development Reply Economist 
Box 2578 


OVERSEAS PROPERTIES 


COUNTRY & COASTAL 
COUNTY HOMES 

in RURAL SOUTHERN FRANCE, 
PYRENEES and MEDITERRANEAN: low 
cost now for pleasure and profit, com¬ 
plete personal service for PURCHASE 
AND MANAGEMENT. Ruins to luxury 
villas. Send for Newsletter and list. Your 
own freehold in the sun for £3,500 up¬ 
ward. 

Cote Catalan Properties, 

51 High St. Dunstable South. Beds. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Value Added Tax. why and how? 

A 28-page brief, price 25p incl postage, from 
The Publications Department. 

^ The Economist. 

. 25 St James's Street, London, SW1A1HG. 


Answer t(• 

Jaiui.n V J7 cKissvKonl 

Leicester 
Permanent 
Building 
Society 

the an.swer to 
so many of vour 
investment problems 

TENDER 

INVITATION TO BID 
TSSGiZ. 1 

TORKIYE ELEKTRiK KURUMU 
ANKARA-TURKEY 

will accept bids by April 2. 1973, 14.00 hours for 
1010 ea. H.V. outdoor/indoor wall bushings 
Financing contemplated by International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Bid documents awsHabls frcmi TEK S*baksier 
Daircai BsfkanHp, Mooatibey C^. No. 3, 
Sihhiyc. Ankara-TURKEY. 


m . NcwivMKr Ainhonml n Second C1.M Mul, Pan Uihee Depi, Unnn. ComniiMd by IHnd Iroekdaiff Ltd, Wathmnaw, Landan, E17 ad Hudb Oita Lid, ^ 
Pnnisd h England Harclh ORwt Lid, Slough Covci and colour wcixm liihiwuhed by Taylowc Ltd., Maidenh^ PiiUiaM by The EoDBomisi NempafRar Lid., 23 St JamcN s 

Ijondou SWIA IHG ldeplioncn4n5153 Fbaisgeon ihiaiiaue. llK6l|sOm«is ^ ^ 




When youVe Mshed 
your business, 
what are you ^ng 
to do for memories? 

So your business takes you 
away from home What are you 
going to do after hours'^ 

Or on week-ends? We’ll tell you 
Every Lufthansa office in the 
world has access to our 
tourist information service 
about Germany We know 
where the wine festivals are 
and the village festivities, where 
the Rhine steamers stop and 
which castle has a happening 
Or whatever 

And when you get home, you 
can talk about your memories 
Except those you want to keep 
to yourself 

@ Lufthansa 

the more you fly 
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Call me 

Mr Whitelaw has a major 
opportunity to mobilise 
mc^crate opinion behind a 
power-sharing policy in 
Northern Ireland, provided his 
white paper shows he means 
business, page i2 The new 
Dublin dimension, page 44. 

A better horse 

It was Frenchmen's contmuing 
fear of their Communist party 
that saved President Pompi¬ 
dou's parliamentary majority 
on Sunday, and now hr might 
do something to create a 
better reason, page 14 How 
the eentre swung the issue, 
page 3T. Industry begins to 
count the cost, page gS. 


Going to the fair? 

Up to i,uOii British salesmen 
arc on their way to Peking to 
try to sell technology to the 
Chinese. Why they’ll find the 
going rough and why it would 
be more sensible to look 
aitnmd for something to buy 
—electronics, for example, 
page 77. 



Going to Brands Hatch} 

What it costs to go into 
formula one racing, and who 
makes anything out of it, 
page 74- 


Floating free 

The world is now at last on a 
system of floating exchange 
rates, and this will open large 
new busmess opportunities to 
those who rerognisc the 
changes it is likely to bring 
in w'orld trade, the siipei ses¬ 
sion of multinational corpora¬ 
tions by other means of 
exponing technological know¬ 
how, page 1(3, and in the 
Eurodollar maiket, page 80 



Strikes and stricken 


Provided it docs not set up 
any courts of inquiry, the 
Government may now appear 
to beat most strikes during 
stage two (including the hos- 
pitfil strike) m the fnendlie&r 
possible fashion, but it will not 
keep incomes policy in bemg 
unless it eventually beats some 
unjustified action (perhaps the 
engine drivers’) in what part 
of public opinion will call a 
provocative fashion, page n 
The attempted buying-oB of 
the gas strike seems more 
expensive than it has been 
made to look, page 86 



^ r—-‘.'H 


Have you forgotten? 

There’s still no peace in 
Vietnam, although you 
mightn’t think it from the 
amount of attention next 
week’s important meeting in 
Paris is getting, page 18 The 
international supervision sys¬ 
tem refuses its first fence, 
pgge 36. 


Contents V'nliime 246 NuiTibei hybo 

11 Hnldini^ on 

\2 Wliat d(H‘*k Willic want ^ 

1 \ .X hrttd hoiM iie\t time 

lb A swi'Pt diMirdei 

18 riir li(fl(-in-ihc'-hiMit joh 

Britain 23 \Mit 11 tiadition kwiips tu the aid of 

ti'iiftiisiii , Tht lit lay , Lahout patty ^ 

Cinema . I'tttrtsion , Rejti \ , Hospital 

inwntince 

The World 31 International Report L'ctat Uiujimis c'lst 

TiMUs , iteirnanv , Plast (lerni/jri) ; 

I'lftnani , FaKistan , lUrtnuda (,'ypTus ; 

Ar^pjitina , helami . hast huropr 
American Survey . FBI (aught in a pulitnal 
inisshn , After const nption , Without 
Lindsay , Club for o>l , Heath rrvireJ * , 
Hiantt nnial bluet 

■^3 Europe * This ycai s harvest lereives its 
lust setbaik , Cuirencies , Half a leaiiur , 
Regional policy , Shipbuildinii , Noriray , 
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77 riie last big market left 

78 Interest rates (ould fall 
80 Who’ll kill the Eurodidlar * 

8b Britain '1 lie gas hoard tiies to diive a 

math and hoises through lie* pav lodt . 
Cuttinc lip rourh Prut's , (*omputets , 
Hitil-a-bu\ in }.a\t Kilbride , Maplin 
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soiiieoiK' would blow the gall , h ranee , 
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Letters 4 
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Mathernatu at thout^ht , Austria-Huveriry ; 
W’lttijensttin , W mid tLonomy , Fall of 
man , Afrua , Whales 
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Don't trip, Tony 

&R -lony docs not trip but is tripped and 
you yourselves identify the trip wire in 
the sentcnc'e (March 3rdj which reads: 
*'Now that Britain is returning towards full 
emplovnieni, the ob|ect should be delib- 
eraielv to tr> to help to speed the shake 
out of" laIxYur precisely in them". 

IfoM can we shake out and recreate 
British industry with an unmobiliscd 
labour force which will not leave its 
cnormouslv subsidised homes and a manage- 
ment-cum-investment structure which is 
just as fixed because its capital is buried 
in the works, or the yard, or the mill? 

Overspill has worked in a limited way 
in reject of (ilasgow and central Scotland 
by oflering inducements to workers and 
industry, but your subsidised tenants or 
subsidised industries have moved and taken 
together they contribute the bulk —the 
movement has only been the fringe, le, 
smaller Arms and small labour forces. 

If the (Tovemment would offer real 
benefits to workers and industry to relocate 
themselves away from the depressed areas, 
hut on the terms that after the initial move 
they must stand on their own feet, then 
the old areas could be cleaned up and 
rehabilitated. 

So long as out-dated shipyards are 
bolstered up and their labour force is 
housed at the expense of either rate or tax 
payers, stagnation results, and stagnation 
ends in decay - Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow 11 b NKY J. C KONI 


GLC elections 

Sir - I was interested to read your article 
^March 3rd) on the forthcoming Cireatcr 
London Council elections in which you 
sav "Labour must be favourite to win 
most of them (key marginal scats] (and 
thus control of the GLC-) this ycai.. 

1 think that you arc seriously at fault, 
though. 111 playing down the interest which 
l-ondoners have in the way the Greater 
London Council- and the Inner London 
Lducaiion Authority—arc run. It is my 
experience that people recognise the success 
of the current Conscrvativc^ontrolW 
council 111 , for example, improving public 
transport, cleaning the environment and 
alluwmg CiLC- tenants to buy their own 
homes, 'fhey have noied with approval that 
the GLC has not increased its rate demand 
for two years 

Equally, T detect profound dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the Inner London 
Education Authority has been run by the 
Labour party. I’eoplc are disturbed that 
there is a decline in the number of parents 
who can send their children to the secon¬ 
dary school of their first choice. They are 
annoyed that ILEA is run wastefully and 
inefficiently and has increased its rate 


demand by over 35 per cent in the past two 
years. 

Londoners will remember these things 
when they vote for the GLC. As a result, 
1 think that we can expect far more con¬ 
stituencies to return Conservative members 
than you think is likely from your analysis 
of previous election results.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Ijondon^ WCl David Wfek.s 

Prospective GLC Conservative candidate 
for Holborn and St Pancras South 


Disenchanted Tories 

Sir —In your article on “Lincoln and 
1'averne" (March 3rd) you appear to label 
as powcllitc those members of the Tory 
party who are disenchanted with the 
Government's current policies. That seems 
unduly flattering to Mr Powell. Moreover, 
which of his well-known attitudes must a 
Conservative adopt in order to earn the 
title in your view? Immination control? 
Opposition to the EEC? Withdrawal from 
East of Suez^ b'ree market economics? 
Income tax at 20p in the Restriction of 
the money supply? 

1 suspect that rather few Conservatives 
actually follow Mr Powell down all those 
roads. I'he real reason for the disillusion 
now evident among many rank and file 
Tories IS the Government’s depanure from 
the letter and spirit of the 1970 mamfesto. 
—Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi _ Nr viu.F Bkalt 

Road versus rail 

Sir —You are quite right to say that the 
theoretical capacity of a bus lane is 1,000 
buses per hour, but you omit to mention that 
this IS obtained with a speed of only 17 mph, 
which would be unacceptable in practice. 
You also onui to stress the word “theoreti- 
eal", in that it assumes a constant flow of 
buses of equal characteristics, travelling at a 
constant speed, and maintaining a constant 
headway, this process continuing indefinitely 
without interruption. 

Y oil could well have developed this thesis 
to show that if the buses were joined into 
trams of eight buses each, all other char¬ 
acteristics remaining the same, the flow 
would rise to 450 times such trains, or 3,600 
buses per hour, thereby multiplying the flow 
by a factor of 3.6. Here lies the secret of the 
train, well known to transport men, and why 
authorities with heavy flow problems choose 
trains. There is also the additional advantage 
that this flow is associated with a speed of 
40 mph. 

All this, however, is optimistically ideal, 
and we have to face the realities of life, 
which involve (i) stops at stations in the lane, 
(ii) junctions and flat crossings, (iii) reversal 
in terminals 

Thus, if we oinsider the effect of a station 
stop in the lane, thereby holding up all 
following buses; if the sution is one bus 
length, the flow is drasucally reduced to 56 
buses per hour. If the station is eight bus 
lengths, the flow is 288 buses ptf hour. How¬ 
ever, if the buses are jomed into trains of 
eight, the flow is 50 such trains, or400 buses 
per hour, h is interesting to find that lay-bys 


are not the help that might be expected. 

It 18 important to appreciate that the flow 
of 40 trains per hour on the London undcr^ 
ground is achieved with each trgin stopping 
m a station in the path of foUpwina trains, 
and It is not correct to compare this with 
uninterrupted flows. On British Rail comr 
muter services there are the additional handi¬ 
caps of junctions, flat crossings, and the 
necessity to reverse trains at a terminal. The 
British Rail rush-hour timetable has to allow 
for free flow of the empty trains in the 
direction contrary to the passenger flow. 

It IS sigmflcant that, tfter some 18 years, 
the conversionists are able to dte only 
two examples, with the whole world to 
choose from. By contrast, over 100 cities 
with populations of half a million or over are 
at some stage in developing a rail scheme to 
solve their traffic problems. These people arc 
not enthusiasts; they are hard-headed city 
fathers, who are living in the twentieth 
century.—Yours faithfully. 

University of London^ El A. W. T. Daniei. 

Sir —The most reasonable comment in your 
very partial article on the railways ^February 
24th) is that “Bus transit should at least 
be given a fair crack of the whip”. But the 
played-out theory of rail to road conversion 
is a worthless contribution to the debate on 
tran^ri. Fortunately, your eagerness to 
justify the case for rail conversion palls 
before the end of the article with the 
admission that “it might be necessary to 
maintain a few heavily-used trunk rail 
routes.” 

What IS needed in Britain is a national 
transport policy—in which each form of 
transport plays its part- -so that we are not 
reliant on only one form of transport. Such 
a policy would provide a strategy for the 
development of road, rail, air and water¬ 
ways, based on a thorough evaluation of 
social and economic costs and benefits. 
Because ihis is 1973, not 1873, the policy 
must he framed within the parameters of 
acceptable environmental standards—noise, 
land use, pollution and conservation of 
resources. 

If, as the recent poll for the Sunday 
Times showed, 82 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion want the railways retained m their 
present form, or expanded, then it is easy 
to imagine the reception which would be 
given to a jC920m plan to disband the 
railways. 

In conclusion, may 1 suggest that while 
1,000 buses an hour would be a nightmare 
on a fogbound urban motorway, for 
passengers and drivers alike, such weather 
conditions present no problem to any 
modem rail transit system.—Yours 
faithfully, 

London^ SWl S. Weighell 

Secretary, 
Transport 2000 


Air fares 

Sir—P lease, please, don’t kill our supple¬ 
mental airlines! Let me point it out to you 
in your own words (February 10th): in 

the past few years much [growth] has been 
creamed off by a spcaacular increase in 
charter traffic , . . The airlines have tried 
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MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

(DESIGNATE) 

TITLE ON APPOINTMENT: 

GENERAL MANAGER 

£ 8 - 12,000 

The U.K. Company of an international 
group in the Light Engineering field 
seeks a broadly experienced General 
Manager, 35-45 age bracket preferred. 
The company sells direct to industry 
with an extensive sales and service 
organisation and is essentially market¬ 
ing oriented. The general manager will 
be responsible to the board for the 
entire operations of the company with 
key executives, marketing, technical 
and financial, reporting to him. 

This is a growth company with a con¬ 
sistent record of progress and the suc¬ 
cessful candidate must be able to 
continue the development of an 
organisation to maintain continued 
expansion. 

In addition to a substantial salary, 
attractive incentive compensation plan 
and fringe benefits, we would expect 
the candidate to develop successfully 
to fill the post of managing director. 
Box No. 2581. 



Executive 

• A BRITISH group of companies with 
diverse and piofitahle m.inufactunng 
<ind trading interests at home and 
overseas is restructuring its main 
board because of approaching 
retirements. Turnover is nearing 

million. 

• Tin: Kr.Y appointment is of a (’hief 
Executive to be responsible tor the 
industrial and coiiiniercial performance 
of the group and its subsidiary 
companies, and for the future 
deployment of the ample financial 
resources. 

• A RF.c:oHi) of achievement at top 
level in major enterprise is essential. 

• REMUNFRATION IS subject tO 
discussion but around /,20,000 is 
envisaged. 

Write or telephone 
in ctiinplete contidenie 
to P. Ci. Oates 
as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

1 IMIIIU 

10 HAIIAM S1IUF1 M>N1>C)N WIN 6 OJ 
OI- 5 R 0 2424 


FOR FURTHER MANAQEMEUT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 7 
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to hghc It by a raft of special holiday 
fares ... 70 per cent of passengers on 
scheduled flights are now travelling on some 
form of cut-price fare the |sharply re¬ 
duced I BOAC tariff is at least a construc¬ 
tive attempt to meet charter competition 
. . . the BOAC' fares should put a number of 
charter airlines out of business ” 

When you’ve killed the only fare pres¬ 
sure, who's to slop the inevitable drastic 
price increase, sureU to a point well above 
current rates^ J he Furopean supple- 
mentals^ l>on*i be silly' 'Ihey’rc owned 
by the iMirojiean scheduled lines 

li won 1 he some of the independent 
supplementals who die, it will be all of 
them I he end of the Vietnam war will 
ruin their only remaining source of 
revenue, military charter 

Keniember charter flights b> sub¬ 
ordinates of the scheduled lines or by the 
scheduled lines themselves will be priced 
to protect the scheduled piotus, not the 
consumer' Vours faithfully, 

’laltuha^we, Pa Rohiki I. 1 horn kin 


American deserters 

Sir- Your Washington coriespondent has 
relied urnin the usual, somewhat tired 
arguments and rhetoric regarding the 
American “draft evaders" and “deserters’', 
w'hose condition remains a postwar problem 
In his report, “reace tenns for the re 
sisiance" i March ^rd;, he raises the 
questions ol the tiumbci ot evaders and 
deserters, their locations primarily in 
Canada and Sweden, and the proposition 
that they be given alternative national 
service 

'I he numbers have always been dillicuh 
to asccTium, especially since the fragmentj 
non ni ihe selective service svsicm makes 
ideniitication of "evaders" most difliculi 
Only u few' ol the mans who have evaded 
the draft, bv ficiiiious «.lainis to iKXu 
pational deferments, etc, educational or 
consciciiiioiis purposes, have actually been 
categonscHl as evaders. 1 he great problem 
and scandal ol the American drali is that 
It IS not truly conscriptive, bui highly 
selective and frequently punitive- tailing 
on the piKir, the uneducated or those for the 
moment out ot favour with their local 
draft boards 

'I he deserters are another matter alto¬ 
gether As the Swe-dcs have found, many ol 
these have problems far removed from 
military service or conscience. I'heir cases 
should be considered in a fair, judicious 
manner on individual merits. 

It is natural that many evaders have gone 
to Canada It is less likely that many would 
go Lo Sweden, to be confronted with a 
language problem and high standard of 
living, which among other requirements 
requires national service (conscription) 
of all physically in males between the a^es 
of 18 and 47 T he Swedish system, which 
calls up 100,000 men a year to short-term 
service, would provide a useful model to 
those seeking to reform the American draft! 

Wh^y indeed, should one group be called 
to serve and another occupationally 
defcit^ Many nominal evaders have sat 
the waMMlv under the protection of high 


paying civil service jobs in defence-related 
industries, a far cry from army basic 
training or Vietnam. That draftees should 
never have been called to serve in an 
undeclared war, with insuflicient training, 
10,000 miles from home is fact. To demand 
an extra pound of flesh from those un¬ 
fortunate enough to have been “selected,*’ 
IS fantasy and punitive action. 

l*ew states can afford a volunteer system, 
none can afford as meflicicnt and distaste¬ 
fully unfair a system as the draft. President 
Nixon was wise to curtail the draft. Perhaps 
now, in the interest of economy, defence 
and fairness, he will direct us revision so 
that the next crisis will not again bring 
the spectre of selectively call^ draftees 
serving abroad w'here, in fact, a matter of 
national interest might require the presence 
of American forces. - Yours faithfully, 

Forki s 1 H S 11 rnrRAKi K 
South Rutshpy Middlesex 


Africa 

Sir--M ay 1 appeal to you to disregard Mr 
Howard Fry’s appeal to >ou TLctters, 
February 24th J to show what he calls a 
more constructive attitude towards white- 
ruled southern Africa, and beg that you con¬ 
tinue your hitherto inielligently informed 
reporting on African affairs^ 

Mr Fry’s thesis would appear to be that 
the time has come to “do a deal’’ with Mr 
Smith, Mr Vorster and the Portuguese, if 
possible obtaining a few concessions by the 
way, and Mius settling the whole problem. 
This IS neither constructive iior realistic re¬ 
thinking, it IS plain unprincipled political 
expediency i'he only reason he gives lor 
suggesting that the United Kingdom .should 
thus abandon all its principles, and lose 
whatever influence it still has in Africa, is 
what he chooses to call “the *Ainin’ period 
in African history." 1 his docs gross and un¬ 
warranted injustice to the many real states¬ 
men active in Africa today. The situation in 
Uganda is as much an incubus to them as the 
siiuaiiuii in Ulster, or the present wave of 
industrial action in this country, must be to 
the British Crovernment Yet nobody suggests 
that these unsolved problems suddenly make 
Britain incapable of governing itself 

Mr Fry makes a possible exception of 
President Kenyatta He has perhaps for¬ 
gotten Pres*denc Nyererc of T'anzania, who 
heads a multiracial government and has con¬ 
sistently opposed racialism in all us forms 
To refresh his memory, 1 quote from Presi¬ 
dent Nyererc “Many schemes have been put 
forward for the solution of the racial prob¬ 
lem in Africa . But I must say from the 
outset that any scheme which leaves unim¬ 
paired the European’s monopoly of political 
control will not solve the problem .... As 
long as one community has a monopoly of 
political pow'cr and uses that power, not only 
to prevent the other communities from hav¬ 
ing any share in political power, but also to 
keep those other communities in a state of 
social and economic inferiority, any talk of 
social and economic advancement of the 
other communities as a solution of racial con¬ 
flict is hypocritical and stupid.” 

And with regard to the spread of 
“Ammism”, President Nyererc has said: “I 


have had to emphasise that we regard Tan¬ 
ganyika as being primanlv African. I do not 
want to be misunderstood on this point. We 
do not mean by this that the non-Afneans 
who are m Tanganyika are not Taimanyi- 
kans. In our view, and in the view or every 
sane person in 'Tanganyika, the Asian or 
European who has Copied Tanganyika as 
his home is as much a Tanganyikan as a 

Tanganyika-bom African_” It is true that 

both he and President Kenyatta, and others, 
have from time to time to fight against and 
hold in check a minority of extremists and 
hotheads who (not surprisingly when one 
considers the example they are given outside 
Africa) follow iheir own brand of racialism. 
It IS surely to their credit as statesmen that 
ihcv do this. 

Afnca may be m many respects a poor and 
backward country, but it is not necessarily 
mure unruly than the ITnited Kingdom with 
Its strikes and pickets and marches and the 
ever-present Ulster problem, or the United 
States with its atmosphere of violence. What 
we have to realise is that neither Britain nor 
any other so-called developed country can 
any longer play God in Africa and suggest 
compromises and expedients which the Afri¬ 
can majority must accept “for its own good” 

Yours faithfully, 

Btdefcrdj Devon J oYi i H n u minson 


Oil 

Sir -You write that “only the oil com¬ 
panies have the resources to explore and 
develop major oilfields” (February 17th). 
In fact, even the oil companies—Phillips 
for instance have to borrow heavily to 
finance their operations, and there is really 
no reason to presume that only oil com¬ 
panies are capable of raising the necessary 
loans 

Norwegian shipowners, for example, are 
adept at securing credit abroad to finance 
their large new ouilding programme Now 
they are also entciitig the ultshoic oil rig 
market and have 15 rigs on order 

li has long been assumed that the Ameri¬ 
cans have a monopoly of knowhow as 
regards design, construction, and operation 
of oil rigs. Now a Norwegian shipbuilding 
group has broken this monopoly by de¬ 
signing Its own oil ng, and at present there 
are orders for 10 rigs of this type, of which 
eight are being built in Norway and two in 
Finland. 

Norway is also training personnel to man 
the 15 rigs now on order for Norwegian 
owners. The rigs incorporate also a great 
deal of Norwegian marine equipment. 
Whatever interpretation you put on the 
word “resources”, it is incorrect and indeed 
defeatist to suggest that “only the oil 
companies” arc capable of explonng and 
developing major oilfields. 

Finally, in spite of your fear that “the 
companies may lose their interest in Nor¬ 
wegian waters”, reports indicate that oil 
companies arc queueing up most im¬ 
patiently in order to secure Mock alloca¬ 
tions when the next round of licences is 
issued later this year. The evpectation is 
that relatively few blocks will be offered, 
which appears reasonable enough bearii^ 
in mind that ml in the North Sea that is 
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FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

Industrial Company seeks broadly 
experienced qualified Accountant to 
assume the responsibilities of Financial 
Controller. Our client is part of an Inter¬ 
national Complex of Companies and 
requires an experienced Management 
Executive able to undertake commer¬ 
cial as well as financial responsibilities. 
Must be a profit-minded, creative and 
inspiring executive with strong per¬ 
sonality and wide experience in modern 
financial and commercial management 
techniques. 

Attractive salary and 
incentive compensation. 

It is unlikely that this position will be 
suitable for candidates earning less than 
£7,000 at present. Box No. 2580. 


Chief Executive 
Engineering 


£12,500+ 


Thib broBd based Bniibh nroup has a turnovei of some 
f150m Tho compariitis in the profiiable engineering 
division, with a turnover approitchiny 12bni nianufac*uro 
capital goods, largely for process and power industries Tho 
divisional rhief execuiive works throuqh the heads of the 
operating companies, each m clitferent parts of the country 
and each accorded the rnoximiim responsibility for operating 
management His pnmn task is to ensure the me reusing 
profitability of the division and to stimulate sustained 
growth The parent board member curicntly responsible for 
the division retires this year His successor almost ceiioinly 
an engineei will be an esiablishod figure within tho 
engineering industry, who (an prove that he is (urrently 
meeting similar ohj'*i tives with outstanding sue cess Ho 
will justify cl substantial 5-figure salary with other benefits to 
match, and will ho bused at group hoarlquartcTs in I onrion 
(Personnel Services Ref GM32/4712/TE) 

The identity of candidates will not be tevutded to our client 
without prior pci mission Qiven during a confidential 
discussion Please send hnet career details, quoting 
reference number to the address below, or write for an 
application form, and advise us if you have recently made any 
other applications 

■ ■ PA Management 

Consultants Limited 

JSL j Personnel Services Division, 

1 '^ Hyde Park House, Kmghtsbndgc, 

I London SW1X 7LF 


Comptroller of 
Financial Services 


AppUcatioiis are Invited for a successor to Mr. W. L. 
Abemethy, C.B.E., who is retiring on 30th June. 

He will he lesponrihle for advising on financial policy, 
long-term financial planning (including London 
Thuisport) and on the annual hwlget and financial 
aspects of the ChuncO’s phuuiing-progranuning- 
hudgeting system; arnugements for financing the 
Cmmcll’s extensive capital progruune, and mailing 
pension fund etc. investments of approximately £140 
million, and likely to expend suhstantially; financial 
negotiatians with Government Departments and other 
local anthoritics, supervision of numagement of the 
Coimdl’s central computer installation; and the 
stmetnre, dtstrlbntion of rcsponslhllitles and top-level 


organisation of the Treasurer’s department with a view 
to ensuring its efficient management. 

The Council also has a Treasurer. 

The Comptroller is a memher of the board of chief 
offlem ui^er the leadership of the Director-General, 
and subject to approval of the Inner London Education 
Authority, will act as Chief Financial Officer to that 
Authorl^. 

Applicants should have had wide financial experimioe 
in huge scale organisations, preferably public 
authorities. The normal starting salary is £12,000 
rising to a maximum of £13,335 (with possible pro¬ 
gression on exceptional merit beyo^ this figure). The 
post is pensionable. 


Appiieailon Jor^ns ntumahle by 9 April, from Directop<Senerai (DOtCIJAC), The County Hall, London SBl 7PB 




GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
DliwIor-GcMnlS DeputMirt 


FOR INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGE 103 
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left untouched will auiomaiically and surely 
increase in value. From a long-term social 
point of view there is really no sense in 
exploiting— and exhausting— every natural 
resource.—Yours faithfully, 

Aldtngtoriy Kent On K I4imsi N 

Czechoslovakia 

Sir - You mention in your article "'hog 
over channel” (March ^rd) that there arc 
a'bout 80,000 0.cchs and Slovaks who have 
come to live in the west since 1948. This 
seems to me an iindcr-cstimation According 
to the population balance in 1969 and 1970 
i'published in the Czechoslovak Statistical 
Yearbook 1971), there were 133,510 persons 
unaccounted lor Lven if there may be a 
certain gap between the yc^arly estimates 
and the census data in 1970, it is hard to 
believe that it may make a difference of 
over 50,000. The figure of 133,000 also 
does not include those who left Czccho 
Slovakia between 1948 and 1968, the num^ 
ber of which can be estimated at several 
tens of thousands. - -Yours faithfully, 
Unnmuy oj Ijzncastcr J akosi.av Kki r i 

Philippines 

Sir Your Philippines correspondent is 
singularly misintormed concerning the 
reorganisation of the public works depart¬ 
ment (February 10th). 

A complete administrative reform of all 
government departments, including ihe 
Deparimeni of Public Works, Iransporia- 
tion and Communications, was the result 
of some two years of study by a govern¬ 
ment commission on reorganisation, chaired 
by an eminent and capable university 
professor 

The order to implement the reorganisa- 
tidh, involving very substantial reductions 
in government staff, as well as regrouping 
of oflices, was one of the hrst decrees 
passed by President Marcos after institu¬ 
tion of martial law 

tlU (Juniiurly Lt.ununiit, Review beivici 
Every quarter 7U reviews i dvoi IbOcuunlrios 

Italy 

The* current issue looks at trends in 
domestic pioducTion, consumption and 
export demand in the light of the 
iiiionidtiorial 4 urrency upheaval and 
puliticril changes that seem likely to 
hnnq down Andreotti government 

Annual 'lubtii ripiion 1C3 one review |4 issues and 
Aniiiicil SunplpmenO is M 5 (US$40) Airmail postage 
12 (US$5) 

b.nglf I opies' 4 bU (US$ W), payment 
with iirrler please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

2 / St Jamas a Place London SW1A 1 NT 


Ihe implementation of the reform is 
now under way. It will result in a more 
compact organisation, substantial staff 
reductions and a reduction in the number 
of field engineering districts. • -Yours 
faithfully, Wii i iam S. Mai'iiif^ 

Manila Kampsax/Berger 

Iran 

Sir- My first impressions of Iran left me 
thinking (but not daring to say) the same 
sort of things as Mr Mcunier (Letters, 
February lOth). 1 changed my mind 
gradually during the 18 months I spent in 
Iran. I now firmly believe that the Shah is 
on course the course he set himself - and 
I believe too that his objective is nothing 
more complicated than the betterment of 
his people. I am convinced that the course 
IS the only one for Iran. There is no other 
way for Iran, no short cm to democracy 
(which will not be the British variety). The 
Shah's people love him-' they believe him 
and believe in him. 'I'hey believe in them¬ 
selves, and they believe in their white 
revolution. 1 do too.—Yours faithfully, 
Rotherham^ Yorkshire 1. C. W Morgan 


China's debts 

Sir —China borrowed before the war large 
amounts of money m London and other 
financial centres. The service on these bonds 
was kept up punctually until the trouble in 
the Far Hast started around 1938. 

Nowadays again, the Peking government 
IS paying most promptly on us current trade 
obligations. However, China should be re- 
imnded that a successor government is 
responsible for the money borrowed pre¬ 
viously The Peking government should 
realise that it would cost it only a nominal 
amount to keep us sheet clean, as these 
prewar bonds are selling at nominal prices of 
a few per cent. The bonds could be refunded 
to the benefit of China, the financial institu¬ 
tions which lent the money, and the bond¬ 
holders. - Yours faithfully, 

Covina, Ca Wai.tfrH. Labani) 

Pitts family 

Sir- - Your articles on the fortunes of the 
Pitts family, with their antecedents and 
descendants, are most interesting. 

However, now (March 10th) Henry 
County - the retired stockbroker—is intro¬ 
duced as the brother of Victoria County. 

Unless (a) Victoria County never married, 
and thcrefoie her dauehtcr (now Mrs Puts) 
was born out of wecHock or (b) Victoria 
County was n6e County, and chanced to 
marry a man with the same unusual sur¬ 
name as herself, Henry is cither her brother- 
in-law, or his surname is not County!— 
Yours faithfully, D. A. Boiirkr 

Dormans Park, Surr^ 

Sir —Poor Mr I awrence Pins (February 
17th)! Another victim of a weakness in our 
organisation. Our country is full of experts 
with the right answers but what Lawrence 
wanted was the right questions. Binmng- 
ham is now within commuting distance m 


London and a visit to the experts at New 
Street Station might have shown that it was 
possible to retain Edith’s salary and avoid 
the expense of moving and the hi^r costs 
of inhabiting Orpinpon by staying oh in 
Birmin^am and lakine a train to Huston 
every day. This would have been a decision 
much more reversible than that terrifying 
move to Orpington.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge A. G. Elunolr 


Morton's fork 

Sir —Probably the most mtolerable aspect 
of this whole project (February 17ih) is 
that it IS an anempt by l«os Angeles and 
southern California to export their pollu¬ 
tion and smog problems a couple of 
hundred miles down wind, while at the 
same time its utility companies reap the 
tremendous power anid economic benefits. 

It’s a new twist to an old theme; Cali¬ 
fornia dances while the Indians arc left 
to pay the piper —Yours faithfully, 

Ijondon, W3 Thomas Conlon 


English language 

Sir —I am sure I was not the only reader 
to bristle with indignation at Mr F. M. 
Coe’s suggestion (Letters, February 3rd) 
that the English language should be 
renamed “National” or “Common”. We arc 
losing our individuality fast enough, with¬ 
out losing our national language as well 
It is dear that Mr Coe’s long residence in 
the Philippines has induced him to for¬ 
get the pri^ that the English people take in 
the fact that their language is so widely 
used—what a blow to that pride it would 
be if the name were changed! May 1 alsu 
ask Mr Coe whether he would like to be 
desenbed as “speaking Common”. 1 know 
I, for one, would not!—Yours faithfully, 
Manchester Liz Cummins 

Sir —Whilst on the subject oi pronunaa- 
tion of English (Letters, February 3rd), 
can somebody explain the passion for 
wrenching the language from its etymo¬ 
logical roots, creating bastard and mean¬ 
ingless syllables which are then made to 
bear the mam emphasis? Contro-versy is 
easy to understand, but if con-mio-ersy 
means anything at all it suggests denvation 
from the French trouver. Pho-£cg-raphy 
seems to suggest dressing up for the occa¬ 
sion rather than the pictorial process. 

A similar question is prompted by the 
current fashion among radio and tele¬ 
vision pefsonalities of stressing preposition 
and auxiliary verbs which carry little or 
none of the meamng in the context. 
“Lister Spigot was first past the post on 
Flybynight”; would he have been first any¬ 
where else off, under, beside or inside 
Flybynight? “A dqnression is approaching 
the British Isles from the Atlantic”; would 
anybody suppose it to be approaching the 
British Isles to the Atlantic? It all sounds 
tike a process of ritual incantation stra¬ 
ining from a beginnen’ course m donition. 
—Yours faithfuUy, 

Canid^mgus, Co, Astfrim_ V. LiveRSAGE 



LONDON 

The new bitematkmal Office Cen^ 
at London Airport 
230,000sqft(21,300m2) 
landscaped offices-lblj^ 

Eurogate London will be situated minutes from London (Heathrow) Airpoit 
Architecturally and environmentally it will be the most modern office complex m Great 
Britain. An International business centre 230,000 sq ft (21,300m2) of landscaped offices, 
divisible in units from 50,000 sq ft (4,650m2) Quiet, temperature controlled, dust free 
With restaurants, shops, recreation areas, integral car parks and landscaped gardens. 
Within fast commuting distance of all European capitals and with a daily jei service to 
New York, Tokyo, the Middle East and the rest of the World Fast access to central London 
by Motorway and Underground rail link 





Joint Sole Agents: 


DUDLEY SAMUEL 
& HARRISON 



11 Bruton Street London W1X 8BN 
Telephone-01-629 7111 


8 Cork Street New Bond Street London W1X 2JU 
Telephone 01-4390531 
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To(%^ decisions 
tomorrow^ ships. 



'roHiiv, tlif^ shippmc^ world i.s asking us to build :^r)0,000 ton 
tankers 

And v\e rr building thrin 

''romorrow, they’re sure ti) ask us for (‘\en biu^er vessels 
build them too 

Rc ( uuse si7.(‘ IS somc'thini; we know about Huildinii: ^bipH to 
meet the w'orbl's evt*r increasnu’ demands lor energy is our 
trade And about the only way to keep down the price of energy 
IS to Use Mil* Sfnp'^ " 

Right now, we’re . rada 
finishing a senes of 
lw'eiit\ VL(.I(”s with a I 
deadweight of linb.dOO tonsapic‘ie 

And lliiui we’ll get to work on our now senes of ilfio,()()() ton 
tankers 

And wt''ve got mon* ston'd in our compute r and waiting to 
go. new versions of the LNd earner, one designed for u pavluad 
of 1*2'),000 m' liquefied natuial gas, and one for 100,000 m’ De¬ 
signed. nntiirallv, to make use of the Gaz Transport membrane 
tank s>stem 

We are ready to build tomorrow’s .ships today 
We have in fact turned the' old "art" of shipbuilding into u 
rational scii*nce, w(‘‘vi'inadc a ship-factor\ out of a shipyard 

Our enginec'rs havt developed new methods for handling the 
giant steel sections that are the backbone of a 
modem ship We’ve fitted ourselves 
with the largest gantry crane in the 
world, capable* of lifting 1,500 tons 
Construction techniques have been 
stn'amlined up to the point where 
we ran build, outfit and deliver a 
giant tanker in only 110 working 
days 

One of the few things wc» c an't do is to 
write nut a pricdag before we’ve talki*d to you 
know what kind of ship you want we can make 
you a conipctitiM* offer And .stick lo it 

And that’s not all we’ll stick to Wc guaraniec a delivery date 
for e\crv ship we biiibi Actually, there is more than a 50- 50 
chance that \oiii ship will lie delivered 
before that date 1 Tp till now, all of 
our 255,()()0-t()n tankers have been ahead 
of time, some of them months ahead 
We're a Sw^edish firm, and we pay 
high Sw( dish wages and high Swedish 
taxes, so V(Ui may find it hard lo be 
lieve that we can compete suc¬ 



cessfully in the intc>rnalional 
shipping market You’ll find 
some of the reasons behind our 
success in a booklet we’ve pre¬ 
pared about Koekums. it shows 
you what we do and it tells you 
something about how we do it ^ 

Just write to the Communication^ 

Dept. Kockums, F'ack, S 20110 Malnio 1, Sweden and we’ll 
gladly send it to you. 





Ships to meet the world's demands for energy. 




h ononiist 


March ly, igy^ 


Holding on 

It is extraordinary, after all the experience of recent 
years, how short-sighted some people can be about the 
dangers they are facing. The call by the British Medical 
Association for a court of inquiry on (ie, a surrender 
to) the hospital workers’ strike is a thoughtless invitation 
that their patients should be put fearfully at risk year 
after year. The trade union which b mainly running 
tliis strike grew to power because courts of inquiry have 
made it profitable for it to threaten regular strikes by 
municipal dustmen, and it has been hoping that a similar 
public response to this new “ dirty jobs'' sector would 
give it another annually mobilisable guards division in 
the hospital labourers. The tragedy of constant agitation 
for soft options of this sort is that it tomes just as there 
were signs that firmness was paying off across much 
of the industrial scene. Because it looked as if the 
Government just was not going to make a new offer, 
and because of the common sense of most ordinary 
workers, there were the beginnings of a faltering both 
in the hospital strike and in the response to calls for 
guerrilla strikes by the civil service unions. Tlic engineer¬ 
ing and other unions had expected by now to bo running 
an official strike at Ford Motor, to which unofficial 
protest strikes were to have provided the trumpet volun¬ 
tary overtures ; but the workers would not play them. 
The appropriate committee of the Trades Union Congress 
met this week to discuss how to obey congress’s 
call for concerted action against stage two, and duly 
referred the matter to another ccHiunittee next week. 

In the gas dispute a nationalised industry has to some 
extent waved the white flag (see page 86) with a dis¬ 
guised offer that is very difficult to .square with the 
rules of stage two But this strike b unasual because the 
union leadership did not really want to take on the 
Government, altliough it felt that its members did. The 
new offer b being submitted to a secret ballot of llie 
membership, and b important because the coalminers’ 
union may soon call another ballot on whether it should 
strike. After last year’s Wilberforce inquiry the miners 
believed that all strikes would always pay ; if the ^tional 
mood had not been changed by the compulsory incomes 
policy last November it b very likely tliat we would 


have been suffering from a cripplmg combined senes ol 
power strikes (electricity, as well a.s gas and coal) already. 

Some dockers have accepted a stage two settlement 
without anybody except the militants notiang it, the 
militants will now hasten to call duck .stTike.s on .some 
other matters. I’hey agree with Mr Hugh Scanlon that, if 
the present strikes arc beaten, this will be “ the end of 
trade unionism as we know it.” Tliis is also the counlry’s 
hope. 

Ridden off the rail 

Trade unionbm as Britain knows it—and as no modern 
industrial country can any longer afford it—is exempli¬ 
fied by the present policy of the railway engine drivers to 
go slow on all days of each week and to stop trains 
altogether on two days of must weeks. Thb b m support 
of a clami to bring a diiver’s basic pay up to £40 a week, 
which, together with lionuscs, would put must engine 
drivers into the upper one-thiid of incomes in the country. 
There Ls no possibility of aiguing that the union b striving 
for its £10 nse in basic rates at the expense of people 
richer than engine drivers If you took away every penny 
of after-tax income from people who would then still 
be richer than engine drivers (whah d(K:kers and others 
would not like) and distributed it evenly to everybody 
who would then have incomes equal to 01 lower than 
engine drivers, you would not get enough to meet 
thb level of claim. The aim is therefore frankly to grab 
money from people poorer than engine drivers (which b 
why the othei lailway union, representing the poorer rail- 
waymen, resent.s it). The claim might be defensible if 
there were an economic need to give a higher differential 
for some increasingly rare skill in a rapidly expanding 
industry. But the railways are a rapidly declining 
industry, and modem automation of locomotives has 
made driving a railway engine steadily easier. 

It b therefore impossible for anyone to support the 
engine drivers’ wage claim on any ground that is not 
either socially regressive or numericaUy ignorant as well 
as being economically perverse. What, then, can one say 
of a country where members of the TUG, of the parlia¬ 
mentary T.Abour party, of the soggier sort of public 
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opinion do support this action by 29,000 sitabouts which 
is disrupting their own industry and making the life of 
millions of commuters into a daily nuisance ? This is 
transpaicnlly an oi'casion on which everybody who 
thinks he could prove he has lost any money thnnigh any 
action committed in breach of contract by this unregistered 
trade union should have no hesitation in suing it; in which 
British Rail should refuse to pay any men who arc con¬ 
descending to turn up to “ work ” on non-strike days just 
to shirk their duties ; and where first the warning and then 
the sacking of particularly militant disrupters in this over¬ 
staffed, inelficient and contract-breaking public service 
should begin. 

Limits of non-provocation 

'riic (jovemment does not want to take any such provo¬ 
cative steps, becaust- it tliinks tliat its enforcement 
of incomes policy depends wholly on it winning the battle 
for public opinion. It is nut certain that the &3vemment 
would win an early general election fought on the issue 
of wage restraint, which is why there will not be an early 
general election. But it is certain that there is now huge 
majority support for what might undiplomatically be 
called the crossbcnch Ted Heath-Robert Garr-Roy 
Jenkins-Reg Prenticc-Jeremy Thorpe -1 oin Jackson axis— 
those who sec an incomes policy is necessary and are 
increasingly unafraid to say so Mr Harold Wilson knows 
that the wind is blowing their way, which is why he is 
veering with it , he does not want to be taken down tr> 
the Skinners I'hc rising strength of the wind is illastratcd 
by a courageous speech on the counter-inflation bill in the 
Ixirds liist week by 1 -ady Burton of Coventry, a Labour 
life peeress : she said flatly that “ Parliament itself, 
with one voice, should support this bill and condemn any 
further industrial action.’' It is very understandable that 


the Heath Government’s main public relations tactic just 
now is that it should do nothing which could look cruel 
enough to antagonise the Labour wing of the rationalist 
alliance (which is one reason why there may be a wink 
if nice Mr Basnett’s gasmen cheat surreptitiously in stage 
two, provided others do not follow them). 

It is very understandable, but it could also be very 
dangerous. The present state of the battle for an incomes 
policy is that stage two will be destroyed if a single thing 
goes wrong—a miners’ strike that is won or an adverse gas 
vote after which even more is yielded than has been 
yielded already, a single Wilbcrforce-type arbitrator’s 
award, a surrender by any public authority such as a 
hospitals board which the Government is too weak to take 
to court and force to roll back its award. A short while 
ago it seemed probable that there would be some sucli 
overwhelming disaster during stage two. Now there are 
hopes that nearly everything in this first stage may, after 
all, go right, so that incomes policy might pass successfully 
through stage two and into stage three in the autumn— 
when, however, and once again, the policy will survive 
only if everything again goes absolutely right. 

There is no prospect that this will happen every time 
under a policy of non-provocation. The only way to 
change the fearful odds on eventual failure will be to see 
that at some time those on a breach-of-contract strike find 
that they have not had a one-way option ; if .some time 
those* who have struck against the public, and gone on 
striking after due warning, lose very heavily in jobs and 
nicmey and their union's status. This will be in addition 
to court action against any union committing an offence 
against the counter-inflation bill. Incomes policy will only 
succeed if the authorities pick tlie right moment and right 
strike in which to make the.se very “ provocative ” moves. 
It might well be wise to pick them early. 



What does Willie want 7 

Mr Whitelaw has the opportunity to rally moderate opinion in 
Northern Ireland behind his ideas in a way that has not been open to 
anyone else since the bombings began. But what will he do ? 


Will Ml Willie Whitclaw', the Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, publish only a greenish white paper on 
the pnwincc’s future .•* Some vcr>' .sensible people in 
Nortlieiii Ireland fear that this may be so. They under¬ 
stand that a British Government would prefer to confuse 
and defu.se any pronouncement on what happens next 
in in.stei, pel haps even by allowing the local political 
parties to tight an election on their own ideas, rather than 
risk the wrath, not only of loyalists and anti-loyalists 
but of individual politicians who find sometliing unaccept¬ 
able in any British-imp<i.scd policy. But they think .such 
discretion would be disastrous. Of course, Mr Whitelaw 
may not do that : there are other people who think, and 
hope, that what he has in mind will come out whiter 
than white to those with eyes to see, however much he 
says there can be further t^ks after publication. This is 
now the first criterion on which the white paper will be 


judged in the political community. 

The argument is bctwxcn those who believe that 
nothing can be settled in Northern Ireland until the 
province has had an opportunity to declare its fundamen¬ 
tal political preferences, something it has not had a chance 
of doing since February, 1969, and tliosc who say that 
without a strong lead from Mi Whitelaw the moderates 
in Ulster (who may still be a majority) will have nothing 
to rally round and will be ground down between the 
two tribal millstones. The Unionist leader, Mr Brian 
Faulkner, is among the first to deny that there arc tribal 
millstones. In his view, in a letter to The Times on 
Monday, the referendum on the border last week showed 
one in five of Roman Catholics (or over 71,000 voters) 
actually turning up at the polling stations to vote for 
the continuation of the union with Tlritain. Mr Faulkner 
makes a number of assumptions in reaching this conclu- 
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sion, but it is unarguably in line with what opinion polls 
have shown about Roman Catholic feelings. 

So Mr Faulkner, with other loyalists, can argue that 
majority rule should be upheld because the majority is 
more representative of Catholic opinion than is ever 
recognised in cither London or Dublin. He can go on 
from that, less plausibly, to ai^ue that those who are 
still left in the minority, even though they may be 
parliamentarians like Mr Gerry Fitt, the leader of the 
Social Democratic and Labour party, do not need special 
consideration and may even be tarred with the same 
brush as those who make no nonsense about their wish 
for a united Ireland right away. At least, that is the 
impression Mr Faulkner sometimes gives. It certainly fits 
in with his demands for the return of Stonnont and for 
a local administration that does not, in obeisance to the 
idea of power-sharing, compel the majority and minority 
to sit down in private conclave together. This is a per¬ 
fectly understandable position for him to take up, 
especially when Mr Fitt’s party, far from being a law- 
abiding lot, encourages demonustrators and rent and 
rates .strikers, and it has been quite a temptation to some 
people in London to go along with Mr Faulkner’s view. 

Fearing Faulkner 

But the other side of the argument is that the British 
Government, whatever its second or third thoughts about 
Mr Faulkner, cannot wind up the Stormont and Mr 
Faulkner's premiership in an effort to break out of the 
Ulster predicament and then turn up a year later with a 
scheme that would simply give it all back to Mr Faulkner 
again. He may be the most adept and popular politician 
in Northern Ireland, but short of going to Canossa (or 
Maynooth) he does not have the trust of organised Catho¬ 
lic political opinion. If Mr Faulkner were to come to the 
top of the heap again, the fear is that too much of the 
Catholic community would be fixed in alienation for any 
stable political system to work. That may be an unjustifi¬ 
able fear—and Mr Faulkner may have an idea or two 
in mind—^but hLs present low rating with Catholics in 
the opinion polls (and his correspondingly high one with 
Protestants) cannot be disregarded. 

To all this the loyalist majority school of thought 
replies that no single party or politician has a decisive 
public footing in both communities, so Mr Whitelaw 
should settle for the man in front. The Alliance party, 
the Northern Ireland Labour party, the Liberal party, the 
O’Neillites who have left Mr Faulkner have none of them 
been able to claim that they have mobilised centre opinion 
in any way that could reassure tho.se in Stormont Castle 
and Downing Street that a workable moderate majority 
can speak out. These are the men and women (with 
Mr Fitt and some others in the SDLP) who mean what 
they say about power-sharing. Perhaps Mr Faulkner 
would go along with power-sharing himself if he felt 
he had enough of the power and the others were just 
left with the share, but that cannot be taken for granted. 
If Mr Heath and Mr Whitelaw are to make good what 
they said when they wound Stormont up they must either 
be certain that Mr Faulkner could persuade, cajole and 
force the loyalists to accept power-sharing in both the 



spirit and the letter, or else mobilise power-sharing 
opinion themselves. 

If they mean to do it themselves they will need to be 
specific about their policy and demonstrate that they 
mean to stick by it whatever the extremists on either 
side say or do. There is a gamble in this : that the 
proposals can be made to look ridiculous or hopelesslv 
unpopular by those in Northern Ireland who have most 
to lose in a compnimLse solution. Mr Whitelaw would 
not be human if he did not fear an utterly uncompromis¬ 
ing reaction all round and w'lth it the chance of extricat¬ 
ing himself from Belfast being greatly diminished. But 
against that he cannot afford to let the politicians have 
a free run, and certainly not one through a general 
election. He knows well enough that Northern Ireland 
politicians are inti actable at any time, but can be 
depended upon to be particularly so when they have 
just received the backing of their own people for their 
own pet prejudices 

The centre is not going to mobilise itself, even though 
it has the best will in the world But it could make 
common cause of a sort if the white paper were to 
impose a solution dc.signed to appeal to the silent, inco¬ 
herent, bemused but probably still trusting Ulster centre. 
This would require a genuine power-sharing while paper, 
one that recogni.sed wliat has happened in the province 
since the ending of the old Unionist hegemony. If it were 
to go as far as changing the cabinet function at Stormont 
to an arrangement among committee chairmen it could 
well click. But what it requires is evidence of a United 
Kingdom will to make it work. As it happens, Northern 
Ireland may now be at the dead centre of the tomado 
It has been bombed without mercy It has .stopped believ¬ 
ing in the 5()-yeai myth of its relationship with Britain. 
It knows that no Bntisli government is going to give it 
full integration. But it also knows that the south docs not 
want any part of it at the inonient, oi perhaps for a 
generation or more. Some lime .soon normal life must be 
resumed, and everyone w'ho needs nonnal life will find 
that the easiest cause to rallv round. 

A greenish dimension 

That is why whal Mr Whitelaw' proposes has got to 
cany with it the sense that it w'lll lie what Mr Whitelaw 
means to dispose. Mr Heath and hi.s own party are with 
him. Mr Cosgrave, the new prime minister in Dublin, 
has had to acquaint himself with the situation rather 
rapidly, and he is naturally concerned to do at least as 
well as Mr Lynch w'»>uld have done about the Iridi 
dimension in Mr Whitclaw’s plans. That is something 
that must appear in the white paper and it must give 
the promise of serious work for committed people in 
the common opportunities and problems of the two parts 
of Ireland. But it is something that can actually be written 
on greenish paper and so talked about and mulled over 
to advantage. It will be the better for being an open-ended 
consideration What has to be written plainly is what 
Mr Whitelaw thinks will be most to the advantage of 
the sensible majority of Ulster people ; on that basis 
and on that alone, he can hope to succeed when he calls 
for their understanding and support. 
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A better horse next time 

President Pompidou can rely on the Communists to frighten enough 
Frenchmen for quite a time yet, but he can now make sure 
his own government doesn't frighten them too 


President Pompidou is still in the saddle, even if he is 
feeling saddir-soie The French ciccloralc bridled a bit 
ovtT tlie jKLst f(‘W weeks and gave him a bumpy ride, but 
at the ciui of the course the French—and their eccentric 
s>stein (}f voting—left his supporters securely in charge, to 
the gtMieral confusion of those who make a living out ol 
opinion polls. The French votcre stiook their bit on 
March 4th, in the first niund of the parliamentary 
elections, when they gave a narrow lead to the opposition 
I inion of the l^ft. But the first ballot is never quite for 
real in France, and .iflcr last Sunday the Icsiders of the 
left will be telling themselves ruefully that what happens 
in iheir country’ is the inverse of Marx’s celebrated 
aphorism ■ that, liere, |)olilies begins as farce and ends 
a« tragedy. At any nile, when it came to making the 
final choice, the French shied away from the pt-rils of a 
inarxist alternative that has had disastrous effects in other 
places, most recently in Chile. 

Now' that M Pf)mpidoii’s followers have been returned 
with a new, if diminished, majority in the national 
assc^mbly, lie may actually manage to persuade himself 
that the election msiilts are a mandate for in.iction. If 
he thinks that, he will be as mistaken as those who held 
that the Fn'iich were ready to accept the Clommunists 
as a party of government. I’he gaullists and their allies 
will have to take slcick of the {.act that they polled barely 
more than 150,000 votes more than the parties of the 
left, and that they have slipped back by more than a 
million votes and mo deputies since the last parliamentary 
elections in iqfiH 'fhe inie-lilue gaiillist ITnion of Demo- 
craLs for the Rejmblic can no longei run parliament 
all by Itself. It will havi to lc,ui more heavilv on the 
Independent Republicans led by M. (Jistard d'Fstaing, 
who was perhaps tfic only real winner in these elections. 

Lecanuet got it right 

If M. Pompidou is willing to draw' the Ic.ssoii of 
March iith, it is that a nijijority of the French people 
has reji'cled radical change, and above all the entiy into 
government of the Ckmimunist party, but has also voted 
in favour of ,i more active, more refonn-minded and 
clcajicr ministry than it has had lately. M. Lecanuet, the 
Reformist leader, got it right when he said that the French 
pei>ple want neither immobility nor adventurism. The 
French arc now waiting to sec whether the president 
was seiious when he pronnsc^d his television audience on 
election-eve that the gaullists were ready to introduce 
“bold reforms” to create a more equal society. The 
only indication of what those reforms might amount to 
was the programme presented by the prime minister, 
M. Messmer, at Provins in January. It was a shopping- 
included a shorter working week, a lower retire- 
xnilillt age, and the reform of a tax structure that is softer 


on the rich and weighs more heavily on the poor than 
most other European systems of taxation. It w'as swept 
under the carpet almost as soon as it was announced. It 
will now have to be brought out again 

I’herc IS no immediate compulsion on M. Pompidou 
to bring in a comprehensive reform programme, as there 
would have been if the middle-of-the-road Reformists 
had captim'd enough votes to hold the balance of power 
As It turned out, the French electorate w'as not notably 
more syiiipathctic to the idea of a parliamentary third 
force than the British electorate has been in the past few 
general elections. The Reformi.sts look pretlv battered 
after la.st Sunday, and they only just got their total repre¬ 
sentation over the 30 seats they need to function as a 
recognised voting block in the national assembly. Yet it 
was the decision of an overwhelming majority of Reformist 
siippoiteis lo switch their votes to government candidates 
in tlie second round that partly explains the success of 
the gaullists and their allies. 

In the secret negotiations that look place between M. 
Lecanuet and the government early last week, the 
Refonnists may well have been promised both a change 
of policy and one or two cabinet seats in return for their 
decision to throw their weight against the (lommunist- 
Socialist alliance—a decision that was contested by the 
faction headed by M. Serv'an-Schreiber. The Reformists 
are hardly in a position just now to insist that the gaullists 
should keep any such promises. On the other hand, then' 
is much genuine sympathy among the more outward- 
kxiking members of the government land notably M 
Oiscard’s followers) for the idea of a broader-based 
alliance of the centre in which M. Lecanuet might pla\ 
an important pjirt He might even, with advantage for 
France's allies, become foreign minister in succession to 
M. Schumann, who lost his scat and has accepted the 
moral obligation to resign. The argument for this is bcttei 
than M. Pompidou may ycl have appreciated. The rock- 
ribbed gaullists will say that they-arc still not ready to let 
that ministry’, above all, go to someone who stands so 
clearly outside the canons of gaullist orthodoxy. But M 
Pompidou sliould ask himself whether a dramatic move 
now would not be the best way of cementing the support 
of the centre and simultaneously making the old national¬ 
ist right accept its loss of influence just when it is least in 
a position to protest against it. Certainly that kind of 
centre coalition would be more popular and more sensi¬ 
tive to social tensions than the gaullist mandarinate 
that has continued in office since M. Pompidou succeeded 
to the presidency. 

The hardline gaullists will probably fight tooth-and-nail 
to prevent it being formed. But there aie two powerful 
reasons why M. Pompidou should resist their objections. 
The first is that he has to admit that the new majority 
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which his followers have won in parliament does not 
reflect their true strength in the country as a whole. 
Of course, a difference of 150,000 votes between the 
governing alliance and the Union of the Left does not 
account for the difference between 275 seats and only 
177. That has a great deal to do with the definition of 
the electoral boundaries and the concentration of left-wing 
votes in industrial areas that arc under-represented in 
comparison with rural areas. It also has a lot to do with 
the flight of most Reformist voters (and more than a fe^v 
Socialist voters as well) to the government once they 
were asked to make a simple choice between a gaullist 
and a Communist. 

There is nothing so terribly shocking about the fact 
that the government got more scats than simple arithmetic 
might suggest that it was entitled to ; a certain imbalance 
is a characteristic of all constituency systems, not least 
in Britain. But the point for M. Pompidou to bear in 
mind is that his supporters’ reasonably comfortable 
position in parliament cannot excuse the government from 
the task of recapturing .some of the popularity it has lost 
since June, 1968 That raises the second point. The 
lumblings and sabre-rattlings that c<m now be heard 
in the headquarters of the two big trade union federations, 
together with the more diffuse public irritation with a 
government that had cut itself off from many of its 
constituents, mean that if the president is not ready to 
accept March nth as a warning he may soon have 
to cope with a long hot summer of labour unrest and 
conceivably general mayhem. 

The albatross 

There are lesson.s for the left as well in the election 
results, and they apply to other countries besides France. 
These elections showed that the Communist party is 
still a sizeable albaLross around the neck of any social 
democratic movenient in France that hopes to capture 
power through an alliance of the left. The Socialists 
aic no doubt consoling themselves with the thought that 
they scored better at the polls than at any time since 
the second world war, and doubled their number of 
deputies compared with 1968, despite their alliance with 
the Communists. But there is still a deep-seated fear of 
the Communist party among the middle sectors of the 
electorate—precisely the people who must be won over 
by whoever is going to capture an outright majority. 
This rejection of the Communists is justified by the 
strength and discipline of the party, by the ultramontane 
loyalty to Moscow it has never demonstrably abandoned, 
and by the suspicion that it believes its own ideology 
more than it has lately found it convenient to claim. 
Even in their very diluted programme for government 
(nine parts water to one part vodka) the Communists 
failed to conceal the prospect for France of a concen¬ 
tration of political power through the gradual destruction 
of the private sector of the economy that can be seen 
at work at a fairly advanced stage in Chile. 

The dependence of the Union of the Left on the party 
^>1 M. Gmrges Marchais provided the gaullists, as in 
1968, with their most effective electoral propaganda. So 


it happened that in the second round of the elections, 
in scats where there was a straight fight between a gaullist 
and a Communist, some 85 per cent of Reformist voters 
opted for the government candidate, and up to 25 per 
cent of Socialists voted the same way. A full analy.sis 
of the final results would probably show that, although 
the Communists voted fairly solidly for Socialist candidati's 
ill two-way fights. Socialist voters were much more 
hesitant about transferring their votes to Ckimmunists. 
It now remains to be seen whether the Socialists will 
preserve the LInion of the Ix*ft intact until the next 
presidential election in 197(1, 01 whether M. Mitterrand 
will decide that it is more expedient to split the left in 
order to win the centre. It .still seems to be a fact of 
political life in France that you c annol have it both ways. 

He doesn’t need slippers now 

The question that France's neighbours in the EEC 
will now be putting to themselves is what effect the 
election will have on France’s relations with the outside 
world M. Pompidou, treading softly in carpet slippers, 
has moved farther and farther away over the past four 
years from the old axioms of gaullist foreign policy. The 
greater relative strength of the non-gaullisl forces within 
the grouping that kept him in power mav now encourage 
him to move farther still. Certainly the inclu.sion of the 
Reformists in a new cabinet would help, since M. 
Lecanuct is a friend of the Americaii-Europcan relation¬ 
ship and, like an increasing number of men within the 
government, is impatient of the chauvinist rhetoric of 
those who remain cocooned in the general’s mantle 

One of the things to watch for when M Pompidou 
gets round to naming his new cabinet Is whether he will 
keep M. Dcbre, still the sacristan of the gaullist tradition, 
in the ministry of defence. If he doe.s, it will make the 
chances of France .starting to act once more like a member 
of Nato (a return to formal membership is still virtually 
impossible) ju.st that much slimmer. But M. Debre’s 
power of veto within the cabinet is bound to be pruned 
a bit by the new strength of the glscardiens, and it 
begins to look as if France’s neighbours can hope to see 
a more pragmatic appmach to the defence of western 
Europe, with more French participation in joint exercises 
and better communications between the French and Nato 
forces in Germany. 

Whether France will be prepared to play a less self¬ 
consciously independent role within the EEC remains 
to be seen. M. Pompidou has .softened the nationalist 
rhetoric, but the problem is that differing positions on 
.such lundanicntals as monetary policy can really be 
sorted out only when Europe has moved much farther 
towards genuine economic unity. The community is not 
a country yet ; and the fact that it is not (as Britain 
must acknowledge) Is by no means exclusively France’s 
fault. It vv-cmld be too much to expect any immediate 
great change in France’s foreign policy as a result of 
these elections. But the balance of forces within the 
governing alliance has shifted, and the shift may give the 
more European and outward-looking of the politicians of 
the centre-right more influence than such men have had 
in France for many a year. 
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A sweet disorder 

The world is now at last on a system of floating exchange 
rates. This offers some large business opportunities for Britain, 
which should not be missed 


All the grrat currencies of the world are at last on floating 
exchange rates' except that .six of the European Nine 
are going to tr)' to keep their own cross rates close together 
in a way that will not work. The other three of the Nine 
(Britain, Italy, Ireland) are floating independently, like 
America, Japan and everybody else. The independent 
three have .said that they intend to associate them¬ 
selves as scx>n as po.ssible with the other six’s “ joint 
float " (which IS (German for a half-fixing), but it is 
luckily likely to break down before they have to. The 
haphazard guess that a 3 per cent upvaluation of the 
mark will put it at a price where it can stay in bed with 
the French franc for ever and ever should be the last 
of the wrong assumptions that rates can be fixed by 
finance ministers’ meetings. The penny has almost 
dropped that rates can be fixed only by the market. 

The road to cummonsense has had some dangerous 
corners, including a nervous last act when the communique 
issued after the meeting of the world’s finance ministers 
last Friday said that the ministers had all agreed that 

the present pattern of parities and central rates following 
recent realignments corresponded to reality ” and were 
therefore going to defend “ an orderly .system of inter¬ 
national exchange rates,” which was a strange way to 
announce their actual decision to abandon them and 
go floating. It is just possible to conjure up awful possible 
spectres after reading this gobbledygook: eg, perhaps, 
just as the world has for two years been on what were 
actually floating rates while most finance ministers called 
them fixed ones, so our resort to what finance ministers 
now call floating rates might be a resort to attemptedly 
fixed rates because they might slap on exchange controls 
to the absurd degree which would prevent forward markets 
from functioning properly. But this seems unlikely. It 
looks as if the world has at last reached the haven of 
the break-up of the old fixed exchange rate system, for 
which The Economist has pleaded for so long, amid 
warnings that any .such break-up would-lead to instant 
collapse of w^irld trade. Our bet has always been instead 
that the first year of generally floating rates will see 
a record increase in world trade. Provided rates really 
arc now left alone, that bet holds for 1973-74. A special 
tribute for the happy settlement should be paid to Mr 
Tony Barber, who in these past two weeks has played 
the right role for Britain with intelligence, sangfroid and 
abundant good humour. 

The ball now passes to private enterprise. British 
business did very badly under the old onJer, and much 
now depends on it seeing and seizing the opportunities 
presented under the new one. A lot of businessmen, in 
other countries as well as Britain, have not woken up to 
them yet. The main implication of a floating exchange 
rate system Ls that we will move away from a world 


where it has been possible for some countries to run 
huge persistent balance of payments surpluses (eg, Japan) 
and for others to run huge persistent balance of payments 
deficits (eg, the United States). 

In the medium teim Japan’s direct exports are now 
going to stop expanding ; and its imports arc going to 
ri.se sharply. This is good news for anybody who sells 
to Japan. At first sight, it might also seem good news 
for any British industry which competes with Japan, but 
let it ponder what is likely to happen. During the period 
of the pcr5i.stently overvalued dollar, the United States 
spread its production from sites in America to sites abroad 
through American multinational corporations. Japan is 
now going to have to move out of having a persistently 
undervalued yen, so it will also now start to shift a 
lot of its production to sites abroad: probably not through 
Japanese multinational corporations (see below) but 
through some other devices. One of these devices will 
be by making foreign firms sub-contractors for Japanese 
industry. This will often be a very profitable thing to 
become, except for firms that are silly enough to set 
their contracts in terms of some currency that is about 
to be devalued, like the Australians who set their last 
contracts with Japan in dollars. 

A surplus with oneself 

The eventual closing of America’s balance of payments 
deficit will have even more important effects, and not 
just because it is bad news for those British exporters 
who sell especially heavily to America One of the tasks 
will fall partly to finance ministers. The essence of the 
problem of ensuring sufficient international liquidity is 
that world trade can expand satisfactorily only if we 
work out some way of enabling the world to appear to 
run a balance of payments surplus with itself. C^erwise 
every country which runs a small balance of payments sur¬ 
plus (and is cautious about it) has to be offset by another 
country running a small balance of payments deficit (and 
feeling that it should deflate in consequence) ; the net 
effect of this equilibrium is then a disequilibrating slow¬ 
down in world trade For most of the past 20 years 
the world has solved this problem by running a surplus 
with the United States, which has run an offsetting deficit 
without worrying about it: it has paid for this deficit 
by pumping out dollars which the rest of us have held 
in our reserves. Now other countries are not going to be 
willing to hold these dollars, so we will have to find 
some other way of giving money to somdx)dy or every¬ 
body in order that they can run the painless deficits 
which will enable us to have the surpluses that we feel we 
need to keep our economies expanding. The Economist's 
preference has always been for a steady expansion of 
some artificial world currency like special drawing rights 
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you need a hank that^ difierait 


The Hongkong Bank Group is 
the only truly international 
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markets better than any other. 
There is an office or a 
representative near you to 
provide services, information 
and advice. 
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Head Office: 1 Queen's Road Central, 
Hong Kong 

MKRCANTIL£ BANK LIMITED 
United Kingdom IS Gracechurch 
Street. London EC3V ODU. 

Head Office*. 1 Queen's Road Central, 
Hong Kong 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 20 Abchurch Lane, 
London EC4V 7AY. 

Swltierland: P.O. Box 352, 

1211 Geneva 11, Stand 


THE HC^iGHDNG B^NKGROUP asia and throughout the world. 
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(SDRs) at the International Monetary Fund, which we 
think sliould be distributed in favour of the world's poor 
nations ; but any other scheme will do at a pinch. 

.^t one time in the 1960s, as it became obvious that the 
dollar exchan;^ standard would have to end, scrnie of us 
were worried that neglect of this need to solve the problem 
of international liquidity could lead to a world slump. 
Now, when the dollar exchange standard actually is 
ending, that fear has disappeared. No country wants a 
slump, and finance ministers will eventually fix up some¬ 
thing through their usual process of joint muddle. 

Eurodollars, multinationals, goodbye ? 

The must important casualty of the end of the dollar 
exchange system may be the two astonishingly laq^ 
developments that have been directly created by it: 
the EurcxloUar market and the expansion of American 
multinational corporations abroad. An article, on page 80 
discusses the prospect for Eurcxlollars, and the possibility 
that American banks in Europe may start going home. 

The probable check to the expansion of American 
multinational cxirporations docs not mean that there will 
be any cheeJt to the transfer of manufacturing production 
towards the poorer coimtries of the world—away from 
America, Japan and Europe. That is very likely to 
accelerate. Northern continental Europe has kept up its 
manufacturing production in the past decade only by 
importing guest workers from the south ; serial problems 
will ncyw make it more willing to move industries down 
south to the workers instead. In America and Japan, 
nearly 50 per cent of young people now go on to 
university or its equivalent ; fewer and fewer of them 
will want to be shopfloor workers in manufacturing. In 
America and Europe environmental objections will make 
it more and more difficult to pul up efficient new manu¬ 
facturing plant. What probably will die with the dollar 
exchange standard is the particular method of using 
multinational corporations as the mam means of traits- 
femng technology. Because they also transfer capital, 
instead of getting immediate payment for the transfer of 
technology, multinationals have only been a possible 
melliod while the world’s richest country has been allowed 
to run a permanent balance of payments deficit (as tlie 
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French have complained, by holding dollais “we have 
been lending money to the Americans to enable them to 
buy us ’’). From now on technology transfers may much 
more frequently be made by means such as licensing 
agreements, knowhow sales, management contracts, 
turnkey agreements, joint ventures, sub-contracting. 
Fortunately, these methods will often be politically more 
acceptable than the straight import of American multi¬ 
nationals to the host country ; not only in Latin America, 
Africa and south-east Asia, but also in communist Europe 
(where the inefficiency of a non-marieet economy means 
that a well-educated and non-trade-unionised labour 
force is being used at far below its potential manufactur¬ 
ing productivity). 

It is very probable that the boom industry of the next 
two decades will be a new soit of international banking; 
the devising of ways of transferring both managerial and 
technological knowhow to areas where lower wage rates 
and more willing manufacturing labour forces mean that 
they can be most piofitably used, no doubt ideally by 
following the strange era of the Eurodollar through 
persuading poorer countries to hold Afromarks and 
Indoyen, but, failing that, through the ad hoc organisation 
of some sort of with-profits participation for the capital- 
unaccompanied knowhow thus moved. Britain ought to 
be rather good at this sort of organisation ; its banking 
structure is less inefficient and more ex-imperially-oriented 
than most other people's. But as the edd order changes 
it is worth expressing one doubt raised by the manner 
of its passing. For the past two weeks the foreign exchange 
markets of die world have been quite uimecessarily closd 
by government orders, often of dubious legality, because 
hnance ministers wanted to save their faces while moving 
slowly towards a floating exchange rate system which 
they should have adopted a long time ago. If governments 
had asked the newspapers of the world to close for a 
fortnight, so as to allow them to take too long to correct 
previous mistakes, the answeis from thr newspapers would 
have been terse. Why have banks so meekly accepted 
the nonsense of the past fortni^t's shutdown ? At a time 
when entrepreneurial dynamism in the banks may become 
this country's most important asset, the question needs 
to be asked. 



The hole-in-the-heart job 

Is it just because the big names aren't there that people don't 
seem bothered about next week's Vietnam operation in Paris 7 


On Monday the attempt begins to close the gaping hole 
the n^itiators left at the heart of the Vietnam settlement 
in January. The South Vietnamese government has sent 
a delegation to Paris to meet one frexn the National 
Liberation Front, and under article 12 of the January 
agreement they are supposed to “ do their utmost'' to 
strike a political bargain by the end of April. 

There is precious little encouragement for them from 
events in Vietnam itself. The nominal ceasefire has still 


not stopped the fighting, although the statistics for the 
past couple of weeks suggest that it is now mainly a 
matter of company conuiianders trying to pick up a 
crossroads here or intimidate a hamlet with mortar bnnbs 
there. The international team that is meant to be super¬ 
vising the peace has disastrously failed its first real test, 
when the Poles and Hungarians refused to check the 
claim that the North Vietnamese had set up missiles 

Continued on page aa 
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Continued from page 18 

near Khe Sanh, and the Canadians and Indonesians 
failed to assert their right, under article 3(b} of the protocol 
that created the team, to go and do the checking by 
themselves (see page 30). There is no evidence whatsoever 
that the North Vicinamese are carrying out the commit¬ 
ment to withdraw their troops from the supply routes 
through Laos And tlic communists are releasing far fewer 
prisoners than (he South Vietnamese arc, by the simple 
device of flainiing that they hold fewer. 

It is up \n the politicizuis who will meet in Paris next 
week to ir>' to pull these ragged edges of the agreement 
togethei. Lhitil the end of last year, when the communists 
made their vital concession by dropping their demand 
foi the removal of President "I'hicu, the main issue had 
to l>e settled by the armies: nothing else could be done 
until one side or the other acknowledged that it was 
holding the short end of the stick. Now that has happened, 
and for tlic first tune in this war the politicians, not 
the soldiers, have it in their piiwer to decide what happens 
next There are two things that can be done in Paris. 

Make it two, and two halves 

The first is the creation of the National Council of 
Reconciliation and Concord prescribed in the peace agree¬ 
ment. No one pretends that this curious bexly will be 
anything but one more place where people will go on 
quarrelling ; but the council has to be established if 
there is to be a new election in South Vietnam in which 
the NI.F can take part, because supervising the election 
is its main job The problem Is to decide how the third 
grtiup in the council—the people who arc the direct 
nominees of neither the government nor the NLF—arc 
to be chosen I'hcn' is no generally recogni.scd head¬ 
quarters of in-bclwccns to do the choosing. The only 
solution s<’ems t<i be foi the two main parties to agree 
to divide this third segment equally between the sort 
of people each of them regaids as lieing neutrals-on-lheir- 
sidc Aflei all, there is iif» such thing as an absolute 
neutral in Victnain, lx:cause in the last resort everyone 
has his preference between a communist and a non- 
conunumst system of government. If the two sets of 
negoli.ilors in Paris snarl themselves up in manoeuvring 
to try to get one more neutral " than their rivals they 
will never be able to get down to the much more important 
business of arranging that election. 

If tliis particular bramble-bush can be got around, the 
*jlher (]uesli(jn is w'hat .sfirt of election it should be. Mr 
'I’hitu has said plenty of times that he is willing to resign 
jsij that the NLl' can put up a candidate for a new 
presidential electwm. But the communists know very well 
that, with only about 13 or 20 per cent of the vote, they 
cannot po.ssibly win that sort of election, and they arc 
probably not even sliong enough to throw it to an 
in-between candidate such as General Minh ; the vote 
would leave them where thev started, in the cold outside 
the d(X)rsteps of government. The election they them¬ 
selves want is one that would choose a constituent 
assembly to write an entirely new constitution. The 
gOvemmcnt*.s objection to that is flat, and understandable : 


the communists are asking for something —a change in 
the whole political structure of South Vietnam—^that they 
have been unable to enforce on the battlefield. 

The only compromise in sight is for the communists 
to agree to work within the present system, but to be 
given the chance to run in a parliamentary election as 
well as a presidential one. That would give them a fair 
number of seats, if still distinctly a minority, in both 
houses of parliament, and the hope must then be that 
they would gradually get drawn into the normal political 
process of bargaining and compromise in their search for 
allies. Tlie trouble is that, although part of the senate 
is due to be elected this summer in the normal way, 
the country’s constitution would pnibably have to be 
amended for a new election to the more important house 
of representatives to take place before 1975 ; and the 
existing house, which would have to agree to such an 
amendment, would in eflcct be being asked to chop oA 
part of its membership to make way for the communists. 

For all that, this is where the best hope of breaking 
the deadlock lies. The war was fought to prevent the 
communists shooting themselves into a monopoly of power. 
It was not fought to deny them such representation as 
their leal support in the country entitles them to. And 
il the constitution-amending this requires can be made 
to include some addition to parliament’s power against 
the president—in particular, power over the spending of 
the aid money that will be flowing into South Vietnam 
in the next few years—that could be another inducement 
for the cominunists to play it the parliamentary way. 

The temptation for the government is to sit tight and 
offer no concessions about either the National Council 
or the elections, because it thinks time is on its side. So 
it IS, foT the moment. The terminal fighting of the seven 
weeks since the communists tried to make their last push 
coincide with the ceasefire has come out, on balance, in 
the government’s favour ; it probably controls rather 
more territory now than it did the day before the ceasefire, 
and it certainly administers most of the population. It 
IS unlikely that the North Vietnamese army will intervene 
in any serious way to reverse this failure by the Vietcong 
within the next year or two, and quite possibly until 
Mr Nixon leaves the White House in 1977. But Mr 
Ttiicu knows that the next American president after 
Mr Nixon may not be willing to send the B52.S back 
to Hanoi to keep North Vietnam out of the argument. 
He. has got to try to convert the NLF’s rebellion into 
legitimate opposition while he can still count on the 
American commitment. He might as well slait now. 

It’s still newsworthy 

Jt is a mark of the superficiality of much of the western 
world’s supposed concern about Indochina that so few 
people have even bothered to talk about these things 
lately. The war is not over because the Americans no 
longer have to take part in it. The Vietnamese, of both 
persuasions, are still dying. The framework of peace, no 
more, was constructed by Mr Kissinger and Le Due Tho 
in January. The men with less familiar names who meet 
next week have still to make it an inhabitable building. 
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When tradition comes to 
the aid of terrorism 


The House of Commons has rightly 
been concerned this week about the 
liaison between the Metropolitan Police 
and the City of London Police during 
last 'I'hursday’s car bomb attacks 
on London. The City police commis¬ 
sioner, Mr James Page, has frankly 
admitted that it was human error on 
the part of one officer in his control 
room which resulted in the delay in 
finding the car bomb outside the Old 
Bailey and, it must be assumed, in the 
large number of casualties that the 
explosion caused. This has quite natur¬ 
ally led to questions whether an inde¬ 
pendent police force for the City is 
really worth the tradition it upholds. 

The .sequence of events is now gener¬ 
ally accepted. The Times was tele¬ 
phoned by an anonymous caller giving 
the details of the car containing the 
bomb. The Times has been criticised 
on a number of points: its news editor 
informed the press bureau of Scotland 
Yard (rather than dialling 999) of the 
call, which may have led to some delay 
in the message being passed on , and 
its reporter who went tf> the .scene 



and identified the car rang his office 
rather than informing police in the 
vicinity of the Old Bailey or local 
people of its existence. Such criticism 
1.S grossly unfair 

It 15 a tact, which had for olivious 
reasons not been reported by the 
newspapers, that many news organisa¬ 
tions and public offices have been 
inundated with false alarms about 
bombs since the IRA turned to that 
form of terrorism in Ulster. There was 
on Thursday, and has been since, an 
escalation in the number of such calls. 
And the fact that people in a pub 
clo.se by the Old Bailey did not 
even believe a senior ])olice officer when 
he told them to clear out because of 
the bomb threat leaves little doubt of 
what the reaction would have been 
had a newspaper reporter attempted 
to pass on the same warning 

I'he basic cause of the delay is both 
deal and disturbing The units of the 
Special Patrol Group of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police do not operate in the City 
of London. It was units of that gioup 
which discovered both the bomb out¬ 
side Scotland Yard itself eaily on 
I'hursday morning, before any warning 
had l)cen given, and the other bomlis 
in the Yard's domain. It is a total 
non.sense that the group does not 
operate within the jireserve of the 
City's police ; and the people who 
should be pnitcsting loudest about that 
should not be the Labour party—as it 
was left to do in the Commons on 
Monday—but the people and institu¬ 
tions who live and work within the 
City and aie most jealous of its 
traditions 

If London can be regarded by 
international or domestic urban ter¬ 
rorists as a soft touch because its police 
are very largely unarmed, the City 
must regard itself as almost totally 


unprotected if it relies upon its small 
police force alone for help. There is 
no rational argument for having a 
separate police force for the City: 
equally there is no argument for des¬ 
troying traditions if they are harmless. 
The Home Secretary, Mr Ivol^ert Carr, 
has said that he will ensure that the 
procedures for co-operation between 
the Metrojx>Iitan and City forces will 
be reviewed to ptevent any recur¬ 
rence of 'I'hur.sday’s trauma. That must 
end one tradition 

It would not be very sensible to 
assume that some other urban guerrilla 
movement will not attempt to emulate 
last Thursday's bomb attack on 
London. To combat such terrorism 
is difficult enough in itself ; the only 
possible chance for success is through a 
highly trained and specialised force. 
The first thing the Home Secretary 
must insist upon, therefore, i.h that, 
however much tradition might be 
breached, units of the Special Patrol 
Ciroup must lie allowed to invade the 
City’s police preserve whenever it 
deems it nece.s.sary. It is Ijetter that the 
corns of some City policemen or aider- 
men should be trodden on than that 
ordinary workers or visitors to the City 
should be put at risk. 

Yet to leave the argument there is 
not sufficient Too little is known about 
the activities of the Special Patrol 
Group for coniiort Sir Robert Mark 
has picived an admirable commissioner 
of police at Scotland Yard and has 
been readier than any of his predeces¬ 
sors to see the deficiencies of his force 
discu.s.sed in public ; that he has also 
a.skcd for it.s problems to receive the 
same attention is perfectly fair. There 
have been criticisms of the Special 
Patrol Croup that in its zeal to deal 
with special problems—and the increase 
of the crime under the generic title 
of mugging has been among them—it 
has descended with excessive force 
upon minor incidents and has caused 
the coloured community to complain 
of anti-black bias. 

The police can never satisfy every¬ 
body ; and no one wants to make the 
task of tire potential terrorist any easier 
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by revealing all the precautions which 
arc taken. Nevertheless, there is a very 
good case for arguing that the activities 
of such specialised units us the Special 
Patrol (iroup should receive far more 
attention from Parliament than they 
have done so far Such scrutiny might 
increase its effectiveness as well as 
allay some fears about its deiicicncies. 

The law's delay 

'Ihe police came in for a diffeient sort 
of criticism from the solicitor who 
appealeil at Bow Street on Tuesday lor 
the seven men and thiec women taken 
of! u plane foi Ireland on the morning 
of the evplosiuns. He complained that 
his clients had not been allowed to 
.see him until Mcaiday morning, 
althougli they had been asking for a 
.solicitor since I'hursday. Nor were they 
charged until the Mondav evening, 
after anothei s(»licitor, on liehalf of the 
National Council for ('fvil Liberties, 
had been ptoclaimiiig his intention to 
apply for a writ of habeas corpus. 

The compound of judges’ rules, 
common and statute law that govern 
police piocc'duie up to the hrst court 
hearing before a magistiate is a 
notoriously dense undergrowth, but the 
phra.se in the judge.s' lules about 
contact with a solicitcjr i.s imprecise 
enough to cover a fair amount of delay. 
Aii\onc held in a pidice station is 
entitled to coininuiiicate and consult 
privately with a solicitor provided this 
w'lll not cause iinreasonafile delay or— 
the significant let-out—hinder the 
jnve.stigat]ofi oi adnnni.stration of 
justice. Once a suspect lias been 
charged, the police are sup|jo.sed to go 
on questioning him only m very 
exceptional circumstances ; .so it would 
then, |)laml\, be unreasonable to 
refuse permission to see a sohcitoi 

In this case, however, there was 
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obviously a long wait for the lo before 
tfiey were charged. But in law perhaps 
the most significant gap was between 
the moment they were taken into 
custody and the moment at which they 
were brougfit, amidst exhaustive 
.security precautions, before tfie Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate at Bow Street 
on 'Tue.sdav. Where a person is 
aire.sted without a warrant and kept m 
custody—as he may be, under the 1967 
Criminal Law Act, when he is sus- 
jiected with “ reasonable cause ’* of a 
serious offence—he must be brougnt 
before a magistrate as .soon as 
jiraetirable ” : another imprecise 

phrase. To add lo their troubles, the 
])ohce have used against the lu the 
notoriously difficult charge of con- 
spiiacy (*'to cause by explosive sub¬ 
stances, explosions in the United 
Kingdom of a nature likely to 
endanger life or to cause serious 
injury to property,” etc). 

Labour party 

Who's going my 
way? _ 

At least It can be said that Mr Roy 
Jenkins did start to try. When he got 
to his feet in the House of Commons 
At 5.30 on Monday afternoon on the 
last day of the budget debate it was 
to a very thin audience. That lent point 
to his question whether four-day budget 
debates were the best use of parliamen¬ 
tary time to discuss the country’s 
economic problems. But the MPs— 
largely those on the Labour left—^who 
came rushing into the Commons cham¬ 
ber when his name went up on the 
closed television circuit system did not 
come to cheer or heckle Mr Jenkin.s'.s 
mainly technical .speech on Government 
spending They came fearing or anti¬ 
cipating that he would revert to his 
criticisms of the direction the Labour 
]}art\ i.s taking. 

Mr Jenkins'.s speech in Oxford the 
pievious Friday had been intended as 
a major intervention to stem Labour’s 
leftward drift. It may well prove to 
have been just that, but aftei Mrs 
Badiara Castle’s “ sick and tired ” con¬ 
demnation of that .speech the following 
day the reaction of the moderate, and 
soft, centre of the parliamentary 
Labour party appeared to he a fervent 
hope that it would all blow over and 
they would not be forced to exercise 
either couxage or choice. The Tribune 
group of MPs were scathing on Mon¬ 
day night, but that, too, fell with all 
the impact of a soggy blancmange on 
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the dispirited rest of the Labour party. 

In his Oxford speech, Mr Jenkins 
totally rejected the idea of a centre 
party. Su^ a party, he said, would be 
a ragbag seeking merely to exploit 
grievances, and it would fall apart 
when It sought to remedy them. Nor 
did he want to push the left of the 
Labour party outside the mainstream 
of British politics (although that is 
something which most of the left would 
like to do to him). Instead, Mr Jenkins 
reminded his audience of the late Hugh 
Gaitskell’s determination to fight and 
fight and fight again for the party that 
they love, and said there was a lot of 
fighting to be done. Unfortunately, and 
here Mrs Castle had a point, Mr 
Jenkins kept his attack to generalities 
and did not spell out the specific issues 
to fight. Of course, almost everyone in 
the parliamentary party knows who 
and what Mr Jenkins is referring to 
when he speaks in such terms but that 
IS not yet sufficient to flush out those 
who might be as worried as he is that 
Labour’s prevarications have led to 

the worst electoral showing by an 
opposition in the postwar history of 
British politics.” 

Despite that weakness, however, his 
speech was a compound of intellectual 
honesty and political commonsense. He 
was right to say, for example, as Mr 
Wilson never could, that the electors 
turn away in boredom when they listen 
to “ hyperbolic denunciation of the 
other Side for doing what they have 
a shrewd .suspicion the denouncing 
party would itself be doing if it were 
in office.” And he was most certainly 
right when he said the electors feel that 
“ a different language is talked and 
different standards are applied in 
politics from those which are regarded 
as reasonable in ordinary life.” 

But if Mr Jenkins is to follow Hugh 
Gaitsfkell and save the party that he 
cares for so deeply he is going to have 
to come down to the murky business of 
fighting out specific issues and forcing 
his reluctant colleagues to stand up and 
he counted on them. And few will 
thank him if he does. He will be 
accused by the left—which is, in essen¬ 
tials, in undisputed control->of splitting 
the party, and he has probably already 
delivered himself a hostage to those of 
the centre and the right wing who 
would prefer to seek excuse rather than 
remedy for their party’s failure. Mr 
Jenkins said on Friday that it is “ dme 
we started talking sense to the British 
people.” It is even more urgent that 
members of the parliamentary Labour 
party should follow Mr Jenkins’s lead 
and .start talking sense to each other. 
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Applications 
are invited... 


The important manufacturing 
and commercial city of 
Kingston upon Hull wishes to 
strengthen further its existing 
broadly-based economic structure by 
the addition of new business 
enterprises. 

The city already has a wide range 
of industrial activity and ranks as 
one of the leading seaports of the 
United Kingdom. 

Situated on the north bank of the 
Humber estuary about mid-way 
between London and Edinburgh 
on Britain’s east coast, with 
rapidly improving communications 
with inland areas and first-class 
shipping links with the European 
mainland, Kingston upon Hull offers 
excrellent opportunities to ambitious 
companies. 

Applications (which will be treated 
in strict confidence) arc invited 
from businessmen who can take 
advantage of key sites, good 
quality labour, a full range of 
supporting services, easy access 
to E.E.C. markets, and a pleasant 
environment. 

Further information obtainable from: 
Ian R. Holden, 

Director of Industrial Development, 
City and County of Kingston upon Hull, 
Guildhall, Kingston upon Hull, 
Yorkshire. HUl 2 AA 


' Ownacomplete 
pFoqfs^t^ihelast£sd 
coins eva[fiM‘£X 






The stQiy of £sd spans tvvehe centuite 
of British greatness. 

Now for only£3*you can own a complete set 
of the last £sd coins ever minted. Tins historic 
set is made to simerbly high proof finish and 
comes m a purple wallet with ttie 
corns in a clear case. It includr'S a 

a leaflet on their hLstoncaJ . 
backaroundandauniqiie ' 

Royal Mint medalhon. Not \ 
only are these coins a sou¬ 
venir, but, in time, they could 
prove a good investment. 

Sdiidc at the Roiyal Mint 


Foil to: The Royal Mint NnnilsmBlIc Buraan. MSS, 2-4 Wslarioo 

Place. Edinburgh BHl I AG 

PleaAO bend me . s«L(«)ofthelaat£sdc>ofiisovorat£3*each,lJ.K.poatage 
^did I Hiirlesp n (lieqiip/poatal order, made out to Uie Royal Mint for 


(BLCXX CAPr ALS, PLBASB) 


County or Postal Code. ___ 

Thii oiler eiicfuciei aicUh,A.md Canada 


•(Men received on or after April Ut will be subject to VAT 
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Cinema 

On with the dance 

'Fhe advance condemnation of “Last 
Tango in Pans,” winch opened in 
London this week at the Prince 
Charles niienia, has helped the 
advance icservations : evening shows 
are now IxHiked up for weeks. As 
usual, the cause (already c^lebrc) of 
the puritans' pain and the libertarians' 
delight, I*! se\ Sex, within a few min¬ 
utes of nieeimg, between Mr Marlon 
Hraiirlo and the pretty Miss Maria 
Schnejcler ; Miss Schneider, talking 
most naturally, but most fully-frontal- 
iiakedly to Mr Brando ; Mr Brando, 
making love “ unnaturally “ and fully- 
backwardly to Miss Schneider in the 
sodomy scene, from which the censcjr 
has cut 10 seconds. 'Fhe film is 
extremelv long, and the sex scenes are 
extremely short, and those who queue 
foi tickets with lascivious intent will 
come out complaining that they have 
not got their money's worth. “Last 
'Faiigo in Pans " is not a sex film ; it 
is about a relationship based on sex, 
fantasN, and the isolation of the lovers 
from the real world when thev' meet in 
their draughty love nest. When they 
meet outside the apartment, and dance 
a desperate tango, it is all over. Cut 
the sex from the film, and the story 
e\ apoiates. 

'Fhr ceiisui, Mr Stephen Murphy, 
was fated with a difficult decision. 
'Fhere is no doubt tliat the sodomy 
scene is “ sliocking,*' and will shock to 
the core those who have nut been to 
a film since “ The Sound of Music ’’ 
01 “The (lodfatliei " (with its gc'od, 
clean violence). Mere reports of the 
film have shocked Mr Raymond Black¬ 
burn, the former Labour MP, who is 
suing Mr Murphv and the Bntish 
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Hoard of Film Censors, and who is 
trying to prevent the further showing 
of “ 'Fhe C^lockwork Orange ” and Mr 
Andy Warhol’s “ 'Frash,” claiming 
that the films tend to promote sexusd 
orgies, perversions and sadism. Mr 
Blackburn may be on the fringe, but 
the fringe is of that growing move¬ 
ment of those who see themselves as 
the guardians of decency. Mr Robert 
(^'arr, the Home Secretary, has addres¬ 
sed himself to the problem of cinema 
clubs, which exist to circumvent the 
existing system of cen-sorsliip. In this 
instance, Mr Murphy has wi.sely de¬ 
cided to put his faith in the integrity 
of the film, and has compromised with 
the decent brigade to the extent of 
onlv 10 spcimds. 

Television _ 

Blank screen 

'Fhc indignation of 0|)jM>sitiori MPs and 
bnradcasting unions—not to mention 
other ref(»miers, including some I'ories 
—to Sir John Kden's wliite paper* 
on the immediate future of the BBC 
and Independent television was under¬ 
standable enough, but the (lOvern- 
mcrit's decision was always on the 
cards. In rejecting the major recom¬ 
mendation of the Select (Committee on 
Nationalised Industries, which said he 
should set up a full-ranging inquiry 
into the future of broadcasting after 
iq7fi, Sir John, the minister re.sponsible, 
was following faithfully the line laid 
down by Mr Heath some six months 
before he became Prime Mrnister. Mr 
Heath said then of the .structure of 
1>n)adcasting in Britain that “ there is 
little justification for once again 
pulling It all up by tlie roots m order to 
I lave an*nher good look at it" 

iSo, there is to l>c no big inquiry. 
'l‘he BBC's chartei and tlie Television 
Act, which govcirw FFV, are to be 
extended from 1976 to 19H1. The 
minister has made no decision for the 
moment on whether there should be a 
fourth television channel and, if so, 
who should get it. Ills white paper must 
stand a good chance of taking the 
record for economy in sweeping aside 
the main jiroposals of a select com¬ 
mit te who.se members might wonder 
why they wasted their time. But his 
arguments for doing so are in several 
respects even thinner on the ground 
and the impression must be that he 
has neglected an important oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Why wait until 1981 ? Because, says 
Sir John, citing the views of the 
*C.innd .'^944. HMSO. i 6 p. 


advisory committee which took so long 
to say so little about future technical 
possibilities, everything will be much 
clearer then. But that committee 
managed to ignore—or was blind to 
—the exciting and immediate 
possibilities of cable television. It also 
dwelt, delusively, upon the future 
blessings of satellite broadcasting. To 
the advisory committee’s arguments 
for doing nothing, the minister has 
added two of his own. “ Some practical 
expenence of independent radio is 
desirable before broadcasting policy is 
reviewed,” says the white paper; 
whereas, in truth, it is largely irrelevant 
to what happens to television at any 
rate. Sir John also says the recent 
appoiiitiiieiii of a new BBC chairman 
makes an inquiry undesirable. To the 
aforesaid chairman, perhaps, and to 
his senior staff, for the BBC fears any 
erosion of its traditional but no longer 
justifiable institutional power. Similarly, 
the Indej^endent Broadcasting Author¬ 
ity has a vested interest in seeing things 
stay as they are ; it is always cosier 
tliat way. As for tlie ITV companies, 
a five years* postponement of any 
structural change will mean tliat, no 
matter how the names of the con¬ 
tractors may seem to have changed 
since commercial television started in 
the mid-1950s, some of the top boys 
will, by 1981, have been in the game— 
and the money—^for the best part of 
25 years. 

But even within the negative terms 
of the white paper there is room for 
u.seful change. It is true that the IB A 
could, without new legislation, intro¬ 
duce rolling contracts after 1976. That 
could put pressure upon the present 
cx)ntractors to keep up standards on 
pain of having their franchises taken 
away. On the other hand, it is silly to 
talk of considering new applicants for 
the period after 1976 and before ig8i 
for that is not long enough to be com¬ 
mercially attractive to any newcomers. 

What Sir John Eden can do is to 
announce the starting of a fourth 
television channel and he should let 
ITV run it. That is not the ideal 
solution but it is the only practicable 
one. The IBA has argued cogently—if 
far from flawlessly—that commercial 
television can offer a balance of pro¬ 
grammes, minority ones complementinjg 
those for majority audiences, only if it 
has two channels. The ITV comunies 
are now again earning the premts to 
pay for the financing of a channel 
whose priority would te public service 
rather than ratings. No other means of 
paying for it are in sight. Ibe technical 
problems Of establishing a fourth 
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Eden: carry on broadcasting 


channel are few; there is no obstacle 
to an early start. But if the Govem- 
ment were to make that decision, the 
IBA for its part must create the pro¬ 
gramme planning board it has itself 
recommended as a way of exercising a 
much more positive influence upon the 
conception, the making and the 
scheduling of ITV programmes. The 
white paper has allowed the authority 
to shrug off criticisms made by the 
select committee of the quality of ITV 
programmes. A condition of the 
granting of the fourth channel to ITV 
should be a greater assertion by the 
IBA of its statutory responsibilities. 

Rates _ 

If you're good 

at sums 

" ■■■■»■ ■ ■ "■■■ 

A Government circular published on 
Wednesday gives details of the rate 
relief announced in the budget for 
households whose rates go up by over 
10 per cent because ^ revaluation. 
Sensibly, it is to include a form of 
clawback of the increased domestic 
element (ie, householder’s subsidy) 
already allotted by the Exchequer in 
the rate support grant for the coming 
financial year. Fortunately, since the 
formula is complex, it is being left to 
councils to apply automatically. 
Nobody will have to apply for relief, 
but neither will prople understand 
when their rates still rise by over 
10 per cent. 

Most rates will go up anyway 
because of increased local government 
expenditure. So each rating authority 
IS being a.sked to calculate a factor 
representing (a) the increase in 
rate-borne expenditure and (b) the 
average national increase in the domes¬ 


tic element of the rate support grant, 
plus 10 per cent. This is applied asi a 
multiplier to each ratepayer's hill of 
the previous year. The answer is 
deducted from this year’s hill, and 
the subsidy is half the differcnLe. So, 
if your rate bill last year was £60, your 
local multiplier is 1.25, and your bill 
for 1973-74 is £83, you will get £4 
relief. The council will get that back 
from the Government. 

Evidence published on Thursday 
from the Rating and V’aluation Associ¬ 
ation confirms the uneven distribution 
of rate increases The actual rate income 
to be levied by a sample of nearly half 
the rating authorities in the coming 
vear is compared with that for 1972- 
73. Where possible, distortions, such 
a big increase in new rateable property, 
have been eliminated. County boroughs, 
for instance, range from a loss of 13 
per cent in rate income (Dewsbury) 
to an increase of 47 per cent (Reading). 
Rural districts range from Darlington’s 
reduction of 17 per cent to Monmouth’s 
increase oi 74 per cent. Often the 
increased income attributable to revalu¬ 
ation has led to reduction in rate 
support grant, and vice versa, so these 
figures do not indicate the actual 
change in local authority spending In 
some places industry faces sharper 
increases than householders The huge 
increase in a district like Monmouth 
with little industry must be borne 
almost entirely bv residents, but the 
rating association does not believe 
householders genersdly will be hit as 
hard as was once feared. 

Meanwhile the Government is busy 
exhorting local authorities to cut their 
estimates for the new year, under the 
monitoring system introduced as part 
of the stage two package. More than 
half the authorities who have made 
their returns to the Government have 
received no more than exhortation in 
reply. Twenty so far have agreed to 
suggested cuts, although the.se amount 
to a saving of only £2m. Councils have 
been somewhat put out by the 
arbitrary figures given for suggested 
cuts, not related to any visible 
formula—certainly not to the size of 
rate increases There are, not sur¬ 
prisingly, indications that labour costs 
are being most closely scrutinised, 
especially where contingency figures 
for wage increases have been included 
(even where these relate to the Govern¬ 
ment’s norm). This has hit some 
authorities who. like the London 
borough of Lewisham, are trying to 
expand labour-intensive services, such 
as home helps. Which could actually 
result in saving.^ on other types of 
expenditure. 


Hospital insurance 

No benefit 

People who fall ill want to bo as^’^ured 
that their income is inaintaiiK'd, how¬ 
ever long theiT illness lasts and wher¬ 
ever it IS treated. If, therefoio, they 
have no sick pay scheme and need to 
insure against sickness or disability, tlicv 
would be well advised not to take out 
a polic\ that limits l^enefits to inpatient 
treatment 111 hospital. Yet many 
thousands of people have been pei- 
suaded by aggressive newspaper adver- 
iKscmeiits in the past 18 months 
to do just this, and. on Wednesday a 
Labour MP, Mr Michael Cocks, was 
allow'ed by tlie Coiiiinoris to introduce 
a bill rhai, among other things, would 
make these advertisements more 
uctuanalK informative. K\on if the 
bill gets no further, Mr Cocks has at 
least called attemion 10 the drawbacks 
of cash m haspital schemes 

First, tliev are bad bargains because 
the chances of am one under the age 
of 4*) being admitted to hospital are 
extreniclv low, and tliev are not much 
higher ovci the next 20 years of 
life. Yet the j>rofit-rnaking companies 
that are promoting these scheme** 111 
such a big way chaige a \oung adult 
fnnn £12 to £2} f a year, (Jc|>end- 
ing on whether the benehl is £3 a day 
01 £3 and whether children are 

covered. So in 12 years he would 
have paid £14^ m premiums with the 
likelihood of having received £42 in 
henefils. Secondly, the schemes exclude 
in their cover all forms of mental 
dLsorder (the non-profit-making scheme 
run hv the British United Provident 
Association does provide limited rover 
for this) . vet lialf the hospital beds in 
the country aic* provided for mental 
illness and mental handle ap Thirdly, 
the .idvertiscrneius for these schemes 
insinuate that the cash benefits can pay 
for private ircatnieni either at home 
or abroad, whereas £3 a day goes 
now'heie near meeting the cost of a 
hospital l)ed and profe.ssional fees in 
anv western country. 

Apart from the consumer angle, 
these hospital cash .schemes work 
against health .service policy, which is 
to treat patients in the conimunitv if 
j)o.ssible and if they have to enter 
hospital to keep their stay as short as 
po.ssible. Last year, the British Medical 
\ssociation's private practice commit¬ 
tee refused to encourage or sponsor 
hospital cash schemes because of the 
pre‘«ure they could put on doctors It 
IS time they were more actively dis¬ 
couraged. 


From Aprilonly 
journey in space over the 


Soon there'll be plenty of space 
over the Pole 

-thanks to Japan Air Lines, the only 
airline to offer the big-space comfort 
of a 747 on the direct route from 
London over the Pole to Tokyo. 



And right under your feet 

The 747's seats are roomier, more 
comfortable than the seats on 
smaller aircraft. The untrained eye 
might not notice the difference in 
size-butthen, on an eighteen- 
hour flight, it's not your 
eyes that get tired .. 
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LCTOK around 
and take in 
the “Gardens” 

We make the trip to 
Tokyo seem like a stroll 
n a Japanese garden. 
Wisteria, Pine, Maple or 
Orange Blossom. 
Every JAL 747 is a 
Garden Jet. 




A 


In the midst of the 
space age, a unique touch 
of tradition 

The 747 means space, and space 
means comfort. To go with 
the delights of your surroundings, 
we give you an up-to-date inflight 
movie, and 7 individuali/ecl audio 
tracks* offering everything from 
the classical music of Europe to the 
^ latestsongsof Japan. In addition, 
our kimono-clad hostesses offer 
' you their unique hospitality 

and an instinctive awareness 
ofyour every need. 

So when you fly to Tokyo, take a 
journey in space in a JAL 
Garden Jet. We’ll getyou there 
comfortably...on the only 747’s 
over the Pole from London to Japan, 

■ ; everyTuesday Thursday and Saturday 


*iATA nguirtB a unall ehiuwt to fa mode for the iiw of aiidtocvHi 


/ 


U/kMN MR UNKS 

747G;ARDen jet 
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From exporting our products and services aiound Liic: 
world to building the runways and airport terminalb 
to fly them from. 

And at roof level we really spread ourselves 
Not only in Britain where we put the roof on just about 
every type of building, but overseas too ' we export 
a wide range of roofing materials. And asphalt from our 
mines in France and Switzerland ends up on European roofb 
We're on lop of the job everywhere. 

And just to show we can land the big ones we've recently 
completed a jumbo-jet apron at Bahrain Airport. 

^FTuniae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 

Tarmac Grouii, Wolverhampton, England 
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THE WORLD 


L'^tat toujours 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


The voungest member of the new 
French national assembly is called 
Ayineric Simon-Lonere. He is a 
gaullist, from the personal staff of that 
gaulhst pur et dur M. Michel Debre. 
And he was 'born just three weeks after 
D-Day (June, 1944, for younger 
readers). So much for the theory that 
gaullisni would die with its founder. 
And so much, one is inclined to suspect, 
fur the theory much heard in Pans 
these past days that nothing can be 
the same again, that the gaullist party, 
the Union of Democrats for the 
Repultilic, has at last and decisively lost 
control of French politics. 

Arithmetically it looks true. Although 
the ruling parties won a reasonable 
majority, 275 seats out of 490, their 
gaullist wing suffered severely, losing 
a third of its seats to bring it down 
to 184. It IS therefore far short of the 
absolute majority it enjoyed after the 
June, 1968, election. The gaullists do 
not, as they once feared, need the 
Reformists to keep them in power, but 
they certainly need their Independent 
Republican and Centre of Democracy 
and Progress allies. There has been 
much talk of widening the coalition, 
perhaps bringing Reformist ministers 
into government. Everyone is talking 
of the need for change ; M. Pompidou 
himself in a brief election broadcast 
last Saturday spoke of bold social 
reforms.” 

And yet and yet. Look again at the 
arithmetic. The UDR still dominates 
the coalition, and its partners, 54 and 
23 seats respectively, cannot even 
threaten to look elsewhere. M. Valery 
(vi&card d’Estaing may like to tf»lk 
about the centre, but his party is a 
iight-wing one that could find little in 
common with even a fraction ol the 
Socialists, whose 101 members (includ¬ 
ing their 12 Left-Radical allies) would 
be essential to any alternative. In any 


International Report 


e'est nous 


event nothing at the moment suggests 
that the Socialists intend to welsh on 
their pact with the Communists (7-^ 
seats), whose backing is essential for 
M. Fran<jois Mitterrand's presidential 
ambitions in 1976, 

Look too at M Pompidou’s possible 
choice of prime ministers. Tlie only 
credible non-gaullist is M (discard 
d'Estaing. But the former finance 
minister is no favourite of the gaullists 
and he too has ambitions foi 1976, 
which might not be deferred merely 
because M. Pompidou chose to stand 
again. Why build him up even more ? 
The best, though far from safe, bet 
for the president's choice, now post¬ 
poned until the end of the month, lies 
between hanging on with M. Pierre 
Messnier and putting the education 
Tiiimster, M. Olivier Cuichard, in his 
place. 

Look lastly at M. Pompidou him¬ 
self. He, after all, was prime minister 
in the government whose social policies 
or lack of them led to the troubles of 
May, 1968. As president he notably- 
put le.ss than his full weight behind the 
ideas for “ a new society " of his first 
prime minister, M. Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas. For four years he has presided 
cheerfully over a tax system, France’s 
greatest single social injustice, which 
IS as friendly to the rich todav as it 
was in 1969 ; a government whose sole 
public reaction to the revelation of 
scandal has been to put in the dock the 
former civil servant who revealed it ; a 
ruling party some of whose members 
have been substantially and sy.stemati- 
cally responsible for that and other cor¬ 
ruption ; and an unfrec broadcasting 
system, the most powerful means of 
communication in the country, to 
whose return to its old role as a servile 
instrument of government he personally 
has contributed hand.somely. M. 
Pompidou, in short, may be about to 


conduct reforms, but he is not a 
reformer 

He IS a cautious con.servative, and 
there is no reason in his nature why 
he should downgrade the only political 
party which unqualifiedlv ar knowledges 
him as its leadei And although they 
took a hammering compared with iq68, 
the gaullists are not weeping, and 
ngliilv not. Many forecasts suggested 
the left would do better than it did— 
ill though sour (f)iies|>oiuieiit, as 
amateur ])scphologist, suipiised himself 
hv getting It almost light. 

i'lie left expected, after the first 
ballot on March to lose, hut it 

did not expect to lose quite as haul 
It is now hlamnig three factors First, 
an electoral system which enables the 
luling parlies with an infinitesimal lead 
in votes to get a 20 per cent lead 111 
seats The ruling parties’ 27') members 
were elected by 11 02m votes , the left's 
177 weie elected l)\ 10 8hm votes Even 
the conservative Lc Figaro has since 
called for a resisum, not of the system, 
hut of the remarkably unbalanced size 
of constituencies. 

Second, the left is blaming M. 
Pompidou's la.sL-rninute intervention in 
the campaign, when he broadcast an 
appeal to ‘‘ all the others" to 
rally against “ the C'oinmutlists 
and their allies" Under the elec¬ 
toral broadiJ'ting rules, which 
M. Pompidou had blithely walked 
round by putting on his head- 



happy days ara hera again 
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of-state hat, the left was refused any 
ri^ht of reply to what it called an 
unscrupulous abuse of power 

Third, the full fury, at least of the 
Communist party, has been turned on 
the Reformist movement, particularly 
on M Jean Lecanuet, whose deals with 
the ruling parties contributed largely 
to their success M. Lecanuet had 
always said he coiisuieied a left-wing 
victory the worst danger of all. Yet 
even by politicians' standards he turned 
his coat from critical opposition to 
critical support of the ruling coalition 
pretty smartly. There would be no 
wheeler-dealing between party head¬ 
quarters, he had said Only on the 
I’hursday before the second poll did 
he admit that on the jirevious Tuesday 
he had been closeted with M Me.ssmer 
l^ast month M. Lecanuet had said 
flatly, with M Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, that 10 }joints from the 
Refoimist programme were a precon¬ 
dition of their support for any remake 
of the ruling coalition. Precondition ^ 
Not a hit of it, said M Lecanuet last 
week. 

Whether M. Lecanuet’s turned coat 


will earn him a ribbon to stick in it 
remains to be seen. He has said he 
would not accept a minor ministry and, 
as It happens, the foreign minister, M. 
Maurice Schumann, whose post he has 
had his eyes on, was one of the promi¬ 
nent victims of the polls. But a lot of 
gdullists do not want to accept an 
atlanticist in this post. 

Yet M. Lecanuet has already had 
his reward : his followers are now a 
jiarliamentary party. The Reformists 
won scats, notably in eastern France. 
This is just one more than is needed 
to form a parliamentary group. By your 
correspondent’s count, 11 of these seats 
would not have been won if the ruling 
parties had not withdrawn their candi¬ 
date to give the Reformists (among 
them M. Lecanuet himself) a clear 
run. Of their seats, four-fifths belong to 
M Lecanuet’s wing of the movement 
rathei than M. Scrvan-Sclirciber’s. After 
their public disagreements last week, 
one IS entitled to ask how long the 
]iartnership will exist 

■M. Lecanuet gave value for money. 
In all, youi correspondent calculates 
that there were 122 seats where 


Reformists withdrew from the second 
round, nearly always in favour of the 
ruling parties. The latter won 80 of 
these seats, and probably half of these 
were won by courtesy of the Reformists. 

So the ruling parties will continue 
to rule. Which means back to un¬ 
finished business. And of this, thanks 
to the election, there is plenty. The 
report on the Pans school where a 
fire last month killed 20 children—a 
report held up, some of the parents 
have claimed, because of the violation 
of building regulations it may reveal. 
The tax inspector accused of helping 
people fiddle their taxes and held in 
pn.son without trial for the past 
months because, he claims, he might 
reveal too much about leading 

politicians also in the fiddling line. The 
air traffic controllers, striking because 
they have no right to strike and there¬ 
fore not considered by the government 
fit persons to negotiate with * a situa¬ 
tion that may have cost 68 lives. And 
the biggest unfinished business of all' 
having had their slux'k, will the 
gaullists resume their attitude of Vetai 
c^est nous or will they not ? 
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Ifs fld«iie,M iw^ple seem to think some sdiediiled 
aiilines hsro diffinmit hum firnn other scheduledi 
airifaws. The toct Is that Fen Am have exactly the seme 
hues m any ordimuy scheduled eiiline. The only 
dlfEeraioe is that Pub Am usually fly 74718 v^ikfa are 
bigger and mme comfortable duui any other kind of 
nfauie.TVewere the first airline wifli 74fo and we now 
fly them more often and to UMue places thtti anyone else. 
Thofcfoiei we're more likdy to be going to whme and when 
yon want to. The next time you fly,perhaps youTl be flyiiMt 
the world’s most expetieaced afaline. At no extm cost 


Whenever we can, we show pre- 
releaae-ln fact we're showing 
one this week. And you always 
haveachoice.So.lfyou'redee- 
perale to see VMilter Matthau 
or Geraldine Page in "Pete 'n' 
Tiilier fly to New York with us. 
We’re showing It and Robert 
Redford In "Jeremiah Johnson” 
dunng the fbght* Programme 
starts 1100,13 30,18 00 


ItlB nice to know when you fly 
Pan Am, your CsuMn wW have, 
on aveiage,1S,000 hounTfhfoo 
experience. This oouM be one 
of the reoaona why we were 
asked to train pNols In the tost 
two years for 84 oflier airHneS 
flying aiound now. 




InlOSSwehadapropersK- 
down restaurant in our planes. 

ThMiiaifcANM 

starteciflillngtflliataad mim 
taWnoupnwmmrt j Wls B ffs to . 

Hi r, I— nn ai mtsS^ Mi u li in ra n 

u10 OIIUnQ IQQInfIPMnflQ IDQOi 

htow,by ledsslgrtlno the First 
Claaa asGllen el our747S, 
weVebiittafiraper First dasa 
didingraonia8aln.Bon appeUt 
J^Unjoigat to book your 


You're probably not a child or 
vegetarian who needs a kosher 
summer's meal-but If you are 
we could cope. In all the time 
we've been flying we’ve got 
to know that people like different 
thinga. So, Just ten us when you 
book wer seat and we'll arrange 
special meals tor you. 










1 






youWwul 

Oroollise.1 

-mflkinat 


Thenp are so many more seats 
and llwy'faffiiidb mesa apaoi* 
ouaen a 747 swn onany other 
kind of plane. And you can have 
seme pIlhwMi and tilankels and 
auheoltortSHQomocroa a totu a 
siadsMtheretltoiiiiito^|i^toto.. 




12 tavo- 

mH^^Ed. Aflsr aH when 
ftoHBHid few pounds 
dbalWilia.ii shouldn't have 
to «ukfa.1lpand a penny.' 


If you wanttollyflheipsrtdto 


ornlilhMBto 
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Make your 

short-temi money 
work overtuu^^r^W 

Funds you have available short-term even just overnight— i ■ llj j; IH 

r-an be put to work by Gilletts, and profitably for you. We have jl H |l It Wl 

been liOndon money-market dealers for over a hundred years, i| ^jjll | |i |fl|| 

and w(* make markets in Sterling and Dollar certificates fl lriWKl". 

of deposit and Government Bonds and Bills. TjaaiF^ 

In a.ssociation with the Kirkland-Whittaker Group, leading 
brokers in sterling and eurocuiToncy deposits, we offer a ~ " " iO - - • \ 

completi' money market serviet*. 

Gillett Brothers 

()5 ('iiinhill, l.(in<lcm K(!.'IV .IPP 

Tclrplionc 01-aK.I WHi Ti-Ipv KHTIO.'! _'5, U ^ 

The market makers ^ p \ 

.tssriffixN'i Tilt Kirklaiui-Whillakor (^loiip Idmitrd, St Alphnuo Houso, Koro Stii'ri. !*’('UY S-JH ToJcphoni' 01-638 93f)4. Telex 886960 


For 


9dsnrs 

ab^sHceof m 


world market 


Is c onc e n t ratedatHanower 


The Hanover Fair presents a working display of some 100,000 products and systems Among them are just 
those very 37 things you are so keenly interested in Hanover is the biggest international information exchange 
- a contact centre of the first order-an indispensable instrument for buying and soiling- an ideal setting for 
piodijrt comparison on a world-wide basis 

Hanover is a meeting-place of people who have something to say and to show, who want to pick up all the in- 

formatmn they need to make the most of marketing oppor- __ _ _ . _ _ 

tunitic'G And why Hanover*? Because there s no Fair in the Machines and apparatus construction, eioctncai eni 
world with the same international standing machines and information systems iron and steel 

Hanover new every year—because the world of spring 73 has metals structural steelwork, engmaers' loois, buildii 

-s K.t '70 ** materials, industrial supplies, chemicals, plastics, 

advanced a bit on 72 h H rhan.ra onl.rfi h^rHuioro 


Hsino¥er 

is &>73 


Machines and apparatus construction, electrical engineering, office 
machines and information systems iron and steel and non ferrous 
metals, structural steelwork, engineers' loolb, building supplies and 
materials, industrial supplies, chemicals, plastics, precision me- 

_ _ chanics and optics, hardware, sheetmetal and 

metal goods, and 10 consumer-goods sectors 
Ask for the list of topics to be dealt with at the 
conferences, also information on linos of 
business of particular interest to you, from the 
Deutsche Messe- und Ausstellunga AG, D-3 
Mannover-MnesegefSnde, Phone fOSII) R9i. 
TeleM 09 22 72B. 
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West Germar^ 

Jusos attack 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

In the coming weeks Herr Brandt vnll 
have to make full use of his sense of 
political balance to stay upright. The 
chancellor is being subjected to that 
torture, no less painful for being 
familiar, of being pulled simultaneously 
to right and to left. Within his own 
Sodal Democratic party (SPD) the 
heaviest pressures he has to bear come 
from the Young Socialists, the Jusos, 
who have just been sounding off at 
their own mini-conference. The bour¬ 
geois burghers of iBad Godesbezg, where 
it was held, were shocked to hear such 
proposals as: no more offset payments 
for 'the American forces in Germany ; 
a nuclear-free zone in Europe (without 
defining what Europe is) ; encourage¬ 
ment for wildcat strikes in the Ruhr as 
a contribution to the reform of the 
social structure ; a sharpening of class 
warfare ; an all-out struggle against 
capitalism ; a popular front of com¬ 
munists and socialists throughout 
west Europe ; the nationalisation of the 
means of production and distribution. 

Social Democrat party managers 
were quick to point out that none of 
these i^jectives accords with the party 
line, lliey are in fact the obverse of it. 
But the Jusos cannot now be patted 
paternalistically on the head and their 
activities shrugged off with such 
phrases as, “ Ah, yes, youth must have 
its fling.” There are 250,000 of them, 
comprising more than a quarter of the 
total SPD membership, and they cease 
to be ‘‘young” socialists only at the 
advanced age of 35. The hard core of 
40,000 activists, together with their 
more passive comrades, can fairly claim 
to have been a decisive electoral factor 
in putting Herr Brandt back into power 
last November. 

Herr Brandt’s present strategy is to 
meet the leftist challenge head on. He 
has already made it clear that at the 
party conference next month in 
Hanover he will not allow the Social 
Democrats to lurch to the left. The 
party, he says, will stick to its election 
manifesto and the long-term pro¬ 
gramme he outlined a couple of 
months ago, and keep to the lines laid 
out when the party finally broke free 
from its marxist moorings and made 
ready to occupy the bfoad middle 
ground that it now does. 

At the ^ame time the chancellor is 
being tugged in the opposite direction 
by die SPD right wing and by his 
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partners in the coalition, the Free 
Democrats. The Jusos’ antics have set 
the Free Democrat secretary-general 
wondering aloud whether west Ger¬ 
many is not headed for political 
polarisation. This would mean the 
opposition Ghrirtian Democrats domi¬ 
nated by a right-wing figure such as 
Franz-Josef Strauss, and the Social 
Democrats dominated by the left. In 
these circumstances, the Free Demo¬ 
crats w'ould be left out in the cold and 
their leader, Herr Walter {wheel, now 
foreign minister, would become a 
German equivalent of Jeremy Thorpe. 

Herr Brandt has no intention of 
allowing this to happen. He needs the 
Free Democrats not only to boost his 
majority (without them it would be 
just five over the opposition) but also 
to strengthen himself against his own 
left wing—of whom, happily for the 
chancellor, there are a mere handful, 
no more than 20, in the Bundestag. 
But to make the coalition work Herr 
Brandt has to recognise Fiee Democrat 
susceptibdities as a distinct and separate 
party and to carry out those domestic 
reforms—such as tax and pension 
reform—left undone by the last parlia¬ 
ment. The Bundestag is slcmly getting 
into legislative gear. It is a slow process 
because of the differences between the 
two government parties on various 
imjiortant issues, including manage¬ 
ment sharing in industry 

The chancellor’s position has been 
weakened by two events outside west 
Germany Tne first is the inability of 
the common market to agree on 
common measures to combat the latest 
currency crisis. If the Nine can’t .solve 
this problem together, the chancellor 
asked himself just before Mr Heath's 



Sch00/: practising for a musicai countesc? 


visit, then what can we do together ? 
This is important for Herr Brandt, 
because he had made it one of the 
main aims of his second term ot office 
to demonstrate to Germans that the 
initiatives he had made towards a new 
relationship with the communist east 
in his first term were now to he 
matched by a consolidation of Gei- 
inany's base in western Europe 'Fhe 
.second disappointment i.s with some 
aspects of the CTstpolitik itself 

East Germany _ 

It's that 

fine print again 

\ new row has blown up over east 
Geiinanv’s reiiulations foi foreign coi- 
lespoiulents, including west (h'rman 
correspondents. The w'cst (leimaris 
(ornplain that the new regulations are 
illiberal, lestrielive and contrary to 
the spirit, if not the letter, ol the 
promi.se the east (lerinans made in 
November, at the time of the iniiialling 
of the basic tiealv between the two 
(rermaii state.s, when they said that 
the west (re: mans should have ” the 
right of free information and report- 
ini* ” in east (ronnanv. 

'['he old 1()6 q regulations, which 
have now been scrapped, nieiely 
obliged a foreign c 01 respondent to 
stick to the law's of the country and 
the “ Jtiurnahstic ethic ”—whatever 
that ma\ be The new ones, issued on 
March hih, .specifically require him to 
be truthful, factual, and accurate,” 
which IS fine, and to avoid ” slandering 
the (rerman Democratic Republic, its 
state organs, its leaders, and its allies,” 
wliich is les.'‘ fine. They also require 
him to ask the foreign ministr>'\ per¬ 
mission for any visits outside cast 
Berlin 01 for interviews in factories, 
offices or iiniver cities. A rneanei stab is 
that a foreign correspondent and his 
local stall can be held responsible and 
punished for any hostile comment 
about east (fOrmaiiy pubhslied l>y their 
newspaper 01 broadcast by their 
radui 01 television station. 

Ilerr Erich Honecker, ilie cast 
(k*rman party leader, has denied tliat 
he IS taking back something that he 
promised in November. East Germany 
was ready to fulfil the basic treaty— 
just like any other agreement with any 
other state. And so it is, after a 
fashion. But the new rules have 
inflamed public opinion in west 
C^nnany and provided new arguments 
for the old critics of Herr Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik. 
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At least they see each other: Canadian. Hungarian. Indonesian and Hole consult 


Vietnam _ 

The supervisors 
are blindfolded 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The failure of the International Com¬ 
mission of Control and Supervision to 
‘investigate the reports of Sam missiles 
at Khe Sanb is the most dramatic 
instance so far of the commission’s 
impotence. But the truth is that from 
the first day of the ceasefire the com¬ 
mission has had neither the ability nor 
the joint will to investigate the dozens 
of violations claimed >hy both sides, and 
visible to anyone who drives 20 minutes 
out of Saigon or any other town. 

The Canadians chose to make a 
fuss about the Khe Sanh busines.s 
because the South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment said that Sam anti-aircraft 
missiles had been brought south of the 
demilitarised zone after the ceasefire, 
and if this was true it was so big and 
obvious a violation that the commission 
had to do something about it or p>erish. 
The Canadians feel that, although the 
commi.ssion will never be able to go 
around bringing peace to the country¬ 
side at large ('i^iich is what some 
Vietnamese peasants pathetically 
expect), ^t can at least become an 
obstacle to the more outrageous viola¬ 
tions. Its mere presence in Vietnam, 
the theor\’ is, should make the North 
Vietnamese and \’ietcong think twice 
before launching an open oflensive. 

The original complaint was sub¬ 
mitted to the commission on Februarv 
26th hy the South \'ietnaniese, 
although It was American leconnai.s- 
sanre planes which piovided the photo¬ 
graphs of the mi.ssile sites ; pictures of 
the Khe Sanh area taken just after the 
ceasefire showed no such ^ites. The 
C^aiiadians said that the commission 
had a mandatory obligation to inspect 
the complaint. Article 2 of the Pans 
treaty protocol which establi.shed the 
ICCS .suppoits this. 'But from the start 
the Poles and the Hungarians opposed 
tlie C'aruidian lecommendation. The 
Poles, led by an ambassador who has 
•'crved in North Vietnam, seem to be 
leading the less expeiienced Hun¬ 
garians. The two communist members 
argued that the jihotos were fake (to 
which the Canadians replied that if 
they were the report wf)u1d show they 
were) and, at one point, that the matter 
was too important f(»r the commission 
to take up because the missiles were 
Russian-built, and that it should lie 
dealt with by the superprrwers 

The Indonesian.s were ready to 


support the Canadians. Bui the two 
noii-communist countiies felt that if 
they had tried t*» go it alone they 
would have been stopped by the North 
X'letnamese and National Liberation 
Front members of the joint military 
commission, who.se cii-operation would 
be necessary for a visit to ilie area. 

Intelligence sources sav that the 
missiles have now been removed, but 
It is not clear whether they have been 
taken all the way back across the 
demilitarised zone It is also not at all 
clear whether it was the Canadian 
hubbub or behind-the-scenes big-power 
diplomacy that caused their removal. 
However, Michel Cauvjii, the Cana¬ 
dian ambassador, has used the incident 
to make sure that no one lias any 
illusions aliout how the ICCS w(»rks. 

The commission agreed this week 
to investigate two more complaints, 
one alxiut a disputed ba.se in Quang 
Tri province, the other about fighting 
at a prisoner-of-war release site farther 
south. But both incidents are now 
history. Even if the commission does 
produce a repoit (each member can 
report its own view if they are not 
unanimous) it will not be an imme¬ 
diate contribution les.sening the 
fightinR. 

I'he fighting, however, does seem 
to be diminishing in some areas. 
Pea.sants in villages near Saigon 
thought so this week, and they know 
better than anyone else since many 
of the post-ceasefire battles have been 
fought around them. There are signs 
in certain places that the two side.s 
are disengaging from each other. If 
this continues, it will have little to do 
with the ICX^S, but a good deal to do 


with the new configuration of great- 
pow'er interests in Vietnam, of which 
the commission's presence is but one 
expression. What happens in the 
villages now and in the future depends, 
in one sense, on the Vietnamese and the 
\’ielnainese alone. But the Vietnamese 
are having to look over their shoulders 
to the great powers. I'hat the inter¬ 
national commission continues to 
function at all, even if it is virtually 
blind, bears witness to the interest of 
these powers in having peace of a sort 
ill Vietnam 

Pakistan 

Wilier than Wali 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

President Bhutto’s gamble seems to have 
paid ofT His summary dismissal last 
month of the governor and govern¬ 
ment of the province of Baluchistan 
has not provoked the large-scale 
violence that was threatened ; and 
Pakistan, such as it is after the cutting- 
off of Bangladesh, is still intact. 
Leaders of the National Awami party, 
the dominant party in the dismissed 
government, had given warning that 
another Bangladesh was in the making, 
hut in fact they are clearly avoiding 
the sort of confrontation that might 
give Mr Bhutto the pretext for even 
more drastic measures. Clashes occur— 
there was one in the provincial capital 
on 7 'uesday—but they arc mostly a 
matter of ahgry young men letting off 
steam. 

The National Awami party (Nap) 
has clearly been outmanoeuvred—and 

Continued on page 43 
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teamworkers 




The Victoria Centre is the first 
large shopping complex of its Kind 
in Britain-a £13m. operation on 
the 12 acre ex-British Rail Victoria 
Station site, Nottingham. 

Taylor Woodrow Construction 
(Midlands) Ltd., are mam 
contractors both for Capital and 
Counties Property Company, and 
Nottingham Corporation, and the 
project includes some 100 shop and 
store units in fully-enclosed air- 
conditioned arcades, a new retail 
market, entertainment and 
warehouse facilities, a bus station, 
and 464 homes in five linked tower 
blocks. 

The successful completion of 
this unique development is due in 
great measure to outstanding 
teamwork between our clients, their 
consultants, and ourselves. 
Architects: Arthur Swift & Partners. 
Consulting Engineers: Bylander, 
Waddell & Partners. 

Quantity Surveyors: Wakeman, 
Trower & Partners. 

Consultant Services Engineer: 
J.M.Gill, B.Sc.Tech., C.Eng., F.I.C.E., 
F.I.Mun.E., City of Nottingham 
Engineer and Surveyor. 

Contractors: Taylor Woodrow 
Construction (Midlands) Ltd., 

St. Albans Road, Stafford, Staffs. 

Tel: 0785 3261. 

Taylor 

Woodrow 

The world-wide team 
of engineers and constructors. 

If you would like to know more about us, 

R lease contact: Edward W.M. Pace,Taylor 
foodrow Construction Ltd., 34S Ruislip 
Road, Southall, Middlesex UBl 2QX. 
Telephone 01-578 2366. Telex. 24428. 
Or for overseas: Emil R. S. Coppock, 
Taylor Woodrow International Ltd., 
Western House, Western Avenue, Ealing, 
London W5 lEU. 

Telephone 01-997 6641. Telex. 23503. 
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Di^phone has mode 
dictating mach i nes obsoleiR 


The old «;ystHni of dictdtinfi 
has had it' 

Not only was it expensive, but 
also time consuming 

In the old days youi secretary 
had to wait for you k) finish dictating, 
and 'ring' through to her before '^he 
could even start to fumble around 
(-hanging tapes etc 

All m all a pathetic waste uf 
your time 

o(j Dictaphone introduced the 
Thought Tank 

Quite simply il works like this 
on your desk sit‘^ a small unit that 
resembles a telephone, on your 
secretary's desk sit*, a small receiver 
with a signal light Somewhere 
in between sits thcThougtil Tank 

You pick up ttie hand-sel and 
start dictating, the f bought Tank 
ligfits the signal r«n your secretary's 
desk and 12 seconds later she 
starts typing - while you are still 
diclaling 


And the Thought Tank dr^es 
not lust end with di( tating 

It can be lj'..o(I .c. a t iwitinuous 
flow thought pro« esser, a mt*nu' ii 
letter, a note lo yuui ^elf. l)ooking 
next week's luru h. theatre Ik krt*, 
anything that you care lo think of 
can be put inio tin' Thought lank 
and then 'k ted upon 

I fiat’s 'deleg itifin' fnr you 

And the Thought 1.ink doe'.n I 
keep office hours You (an 'phoni 
in your thoughts anytime, day or 
night, whether you're m Hong Kong 
or Manchester Ihisfai ility will be 
cjvailable in tins (ountry 

ill) vou see tfie Thought lank 
really lias m.^de dict.iting rn.u lime . 
obsolete 

Talk yourself irito one -t('ffay 



Su the first letter can be on . 
your desk before you finish 
dictating the '.ei ond 

The Thought Tank is the 
fastest and most convenient 
dictating method ever devised 

No belts, no tapes nc] 
other machines 







It literally cuts 38% off the 
lime it used to lake to get your 
correspondence oul and i an 
actually cost less than the- old 
"two machine" principle 

Up to six dictators* an be 
linked to one Thought Tank, so 
'you can share a little 
happiness 

It's so simple 
It's beautiful 





®DictaplKMie 


I Post this coupon tor further information on the I liought 7ank, lo I 
I Dictaphone (UK) Ltd , Freepost, London, T.WIH OYY ■ 

i Name ■ 

I Address I 

I << I 

I Ihelho m^HT i M J g m i n cl i whctfyoulhinlc. | 

















we 


Be^gnedfiB'Ci 


designed for Its cities. 


For convenience and personal mobility,probably nothing in our 
time will replace the car. 

But as more and more big^powerful cars appear on streets that 
were never designed with today’s traffic in mind,the car is 
rapidly becoming less convenient and less mobile. 

A good part of the solution, we believe,is to offer you cars that 
give you more room inside without taking up more room 
outside. Cars that can zip through traffic,park practically anywhere, 
and navigate through the narrow streets and around the 
tight comers found in most of Europe’s great cities. 

This is the logic behind the Fiat 127 and 128. With 80% of the 
space devoted to you and your luggage and only 20% to the engine, 
these cars have more usable space inside than some cars over 
3 feet longer,yet they’re shorter outside than other European cars 
in their class. 

The same kind of thinking,by the way,has gone into our Fiat 124 
and Fiat 132,They’re both shorter outside than almost anything 
in their class, yet they’re roomier inside than some of Europe’s 
“luxury” cars. 

As for their engines, what the 127 and the 128 lack in sheer size 
they make up for in efficiency. Both have transverse-mounted 
engines that give you top speeds of 87 mph.,that can cruise all day 
at 70 to 75 mph.,and can endure stop and-go-traffic without 
strain When it comes to acceleration,both have more passing 
ability than cars with engines that are hundreds of cc’s larger. Yet with 
all this,both cars get up to 38 mpg. 

Lastly,the Fiat 127 and 128 are distinguished by an 
unpre^ented number of other refinements for cars of their size, 
ranging from front disc brakes to front wheel dnve and independent 
rear suspension.The 1973 model of the 128 has servo assisted 
brakes. All these things help to provide these cars with truly 
outstanding handling and traction even in the worst dnving conditions 

The way we see it,our cities would be a lot better off if everyone 
drove cars designed along these lines. 

But if you drive one now,you’lI be a lot better off than people who 
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National 

Westminster 

Bank 


Highlights from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr John Francis Prideaux OBE. 


Ffif pr* triK profit nt till* Group lor tin-* ye.ir undeiJ DociMTihcn 
I‘I/,' .inouritrd tf) f million rumpared with f 84 b niiflion 

m iIk pti>viou>; vtMi Alter t.tx thf [irofit Wiis r 73 9 million 
jipiirist f bl) ? rnillino in 1071 

In •irLordiinro with Iho Guvi‘rnrnf>nl directive on nifi.ition the 
fin»i! dividend lor 1072's rr'stridi'd to the equivjlunl of that pdid 
I isl yur 4 87bp pr»r sh.ire in.ikinri wilh thi- iiilerim dividend of 
b 2bii pi*r ir. j I'll.il iiistrjbiition for the yr-ji of 101?Sp imm 
shiire Liiii v*’.n the IkIiiI disiriljijiion w.is the equiv.ileni ol 9p pf*r 
^hiire (liter .iMowiik) lot th( 1 for 1 &(iip issue in April 1972 
III qrowtri of i> soiiii i;s whii'h h.id risen to more th.ui 1H,70(J 
m'lhofi hy Dr c emhiM in volume ol biiMni'ss cind in f'-ims of profit 
1972 W.IS J leioicl ye ir rin.iilv some p.iit ol Itv hirtIuM fiqui 'S is 
due to intuition l.ut Tin nirteusi d e.iiinnqs .'ilsu refler t thhI eiipt^n 
Sion in nurntx is cf ,ir i.mints in items h.indled in jdv.irues and in 
(irtivity (Teiierrillv fuilhermore* llie c ontinuinri proqr.imnies of 
Mtion.ilis.iiion Ilf htjnrhr s find ^treiinilimnq of systums following 
Ihi' nierqer air havinq iiKieahinq effei 1 

The rer ord fiqiirt*s h.ive led to ii hiqhei level of retained piofits 
whiili IS rietMied to met‘t the expansion in our biisinesb and the 
Ijrrp' ( jpitcil commitnienih in ci nnection with the c ompulKMSdtiun 
prcujriirnme anrj ttie rnodernisntion and improvcmc.i^ of oui 
branches 

SiibSidiiiries again niadi' an important contribution to thu im- 
tirrw'd Ciroup results but the majoi share of the increase was 
iMiiiert l)v the piient B.ink inr liiding its intornational activities 

Board and General Management 

It IS H qrr at sorrow to have to n^cord the death on 1 Novembei of 
Mr Svlvi‘ster Gales He made an invaluable contribution to the 
Baiil' *s affairs and he is !>>idly missed 

Mr J A F Rinnv was appomied a Deputy Chairman with effect 
from 28 Nrjvember 1972 On 1 January 1973, Mr W B Davidson 
who had retired as Chief I xecutive m October also became a 
Deputy Ch.iirman 

Followinq the lotirumenl of Mi Davidson Mi A H A Dibbs has 
taken over as Chief executive 

Staff 

Our lontiiiued progress durinq 197? is dui* in the mam to the 
untiring efforts and luVfil support of miin.igement and staff In 
recognise their contribution, we have designed an incenliv? scheme 
of profit shaiing wliereby they may participate m the Group's 
prosperity to .i greater extent than is reflected in salaries In addi 
tion plans have been announced for the introduction ol a Share 
Inrenfve Si heme for selected senior executives of the Group 
I (irh sihen'<- will be implemented as soon as Government policy 

rjiTinits 


Major developments In 1972 

During thu fust half of 1972 the banks had an ample margin of 
liquidity and, with the growth in tho money supply were able to 
support .1 marked expansion in lendinq 

Thr* rronomic situation changed significar^tly, however, and the 
Government introduced stringent measures in an altampt to control 
inflation without restricting economic growth These measures 
were bdckod by calls for Special Deposits ti November and 
Dei enriber to absort) some of the surplus liquidity that had liuilt up 
in flu* system Whilst we do not cont»*sr the need for this we trust 
ih it the Authnritios will tiJopI an equally flc‘xible attitude in 
reluming the'Se funds to us 

The calls for Special Deposits pushed up interest rates shirply 
and inevit.ibly this led to'increases in our Base Rate since wc 
i.innot Tor lung be far out of Imo with maiket laU'S Decisions to 
( hange Rase Rate are, of course taken only after full r orisideration 
of our Balance Sheet position and other fiictors such as expected 
future, market trends 

Outlook for 1973 

The uullook for the current yeai depends on the succ ess or other 
wise of the Government’s counter-inflationary measures The 
proposals curitainod in the January White Paper are, perhaps, mure 
severe than expected, hut it is evident that only by determined 
steps such as tliese can we hope to reduce inflationary pressures 
and at thf same time achieve the desired rale ol real growth in the 
economy 

Two events will loom largo in 1973 UK eniiy into the Common 
Market and fundamental changes in taxation As far as the 
Common Market is concerned, the banks of this country, and of 
the other member countries will undoubtedly find familiar 
financial systems changing and perhaps becomina more like each 
other tlian they are at present I would hope that a liberal attitude 
towards banking will be retained by the Authorities because the 
flexibility of the Lo.idon market and the absence of specific banking 
legislation does much to strengthen the position of London as a 
leading financial centre In the taxation field, two changes occur in 
April 1973 the introduction of VAT and of the ’imputation’ system 
of Coiporalion Tax in so far as Value Added Tax replaces Purchase 
Tax and Soirciivo Employment Tax, the net impact on the Group 
IS expected to be small the ’imputation' system, however, is likely 
to increase nur tax burden 

Our results for 1972 and the growth in our resources reflect our 
successful adaptation to the changed basis for credit control We 
hope that the Authorities will resist any temptation to depart from 
these principles and will continue to foster this new spirit of 
competition, which we strongly favour 

I look forward with confidence to meeting the challenge of 19/3 


Ficiures taken from Group Accounts 

Paid up capital . 

Reserves . . 

Current, deposit and other accounts 

Advances ... . 

Profit before tax . 


1972 

~£196,912,000 
£274,059,000 
£8,044.104,000 
£5,348,190,000 
£126,621,000 


Copies of the Report and Accounts and of the Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary's Office, 
National Westminster Bank Limited, 41 Lothbury, London EC2P 2BP 
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damaged by the charges of treason and 
secessionism that were levelled against 
it by Mr Bhutto’s henchmen in the 
wake of the discovery of gun-running 
by the Iraqi embassy in Islamabad on 
February loth. Just before this, Wali 
Khan, Nap’s fiery leader, had back¬ 
tracked on the compromise agreement 
he and Mr Bhutto had apparently 
reached in January over the constitu¬ 
tion that IS being drawn up by 
Pakistan’s national assembly. Mr 
Bhutto decided to hit back, and he 
seized upon the arms find as a chance 
to turf the National Awami party out 
of power in both Baluchistan and the 
North West Frontier Province. 

In their continuing battle over the 
constitution, the Naj) leaders have now 
been obliged to make common cause 
with the far right and extremist 
religious groups Mr Bhutto could, if 
he wanted, get the constitution through 
with his own party’s comfortable 
majority, but he is still angling for 
more general support He has given 
way to some of Nap's main objections, 
fur instance by dropping the clause 
that required a two-thirds maj'onty 111 
parliament to vote out the government 
He may even satisfy Wall Khan's 
demand that the constitution be 
endorsed by at least a third of the 
representatives from eacfi provinc.e 

Mr Bhutto seems to be winning on 
points. But he has failed in his efforts 
to assemble new governments for the 
two jirovinccs, j ossibly because Nap 
and Its allies have more support than 
he bargained for. It now appears that 
the Frontier Province will have to 
remain indefinitely under the rule of 
the central government But political 
jockeying is still going on in Baluchis¬ 
tan, masterminded by the new 
governor, a tribal chieftain handjiicked 
by the president I'his is aggravating 
tribal tensions If these grow more 
serious, and involve the central 
government, they could encourage 
Baluchi separatism—which is precisely 
what Mr Bhutto, and his friend the 
Shah of Iran, are most anxious to 
avoid. 

Bermuda 

Death of a 
governor 

It is not surprising that the murder on 
March i oth of the governor of 
Beiiiiuda and his aide de camp has set 
off a wave of speculation about 
political tension .#nd racial unrest in 
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Richards moves slowly 


the island. But it is equally natural that 
many Bermudians have deplored this 
.speculation. Sir Richard Sharpies had 
been governor only since la.st October. 
Bermuda had been its usual quiet self 
since his arrival ; it can hardly be 
regarded a«: anything more than an 
unhappy coincidriice that, on the day 
before his death, complaints about the 
cost of maintaining him and his stall 
were voiced in the island's house of 
assembly duiing a budgetarv discus¬ 
sion. The opprisition Progressive Labour 
party (PLP) has long proclaimed the 
goal of full independence, but it is well 
aware that trie obstacle in its jiath is 
neithci the governoz, noi the British 
C'lOveniment, but the ruling United 
Bermuda party (UBP), which won 30 
seats ill the house at the last elections 
(in 1968) leaving the PLP with the 
remaining 10. 

Bermuda differs from the ('laribbean 
islands in .several important wavs 
About 40 per cent of the ^,3,000 
Bermudians are white Unemployment 
IS not a present problem ; indeed, the 
island has to impoit manpower. I'lie 
staple of the economy is not bananas 01 
sugar, but tourism ; an annual ir.dow 
of 400,000 visitors, mostly Americans 
and Canadians, sustains a higher stan¬ 
dard of living than that of a single-crop 
Caribbean island economy. The onl> 
really .serious outbreak of disorder in 
recent years came in 1968, soon after 
the violent reaction by black Americans 
to the murder of Dr Martin Luther 
King, and just before the holding of 
the first elections based on universal 
suffrage. 

Black resentment of white privilege 
of the old traditional kind would seem 
to have been much reduced by the 
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changes made in iqGH and later. 
Internal self-government has been 
extended ; constitueru y boundaries, 
w'hich had been grossly discriminatory, 
have been revised . the UBP has 
accepted a black leader, Sit Fdward 
Richards ; even the still predorninaiitlv 
white police force now boasts some 
senior black officers. If die black 
majority feels that the pace of change 
has not been fast enough, it will have 
the opportunity m this year’s elections 
to put Mr Walter Rol^inson’s PLP into 
pow'er. It mav he that, preci.sely becau.se 
most black Bermudians now feel quite 
content to .seek progres.* by consti¬ 
tutional means, some small group 
wedded to the use of violence ha.s 
decided that assassinations are the best 
ineaiis of destroMiig the island's tran- 
cjuilhtv and cieating the soit of climate 
that suits its ends. I'lic inurdei six 
months ago of the pcilicc roiiiinissioner, 
Mr f ieorge Duckett, is still unexplained. 

Cyprus 

Mouskos if he's 
defrocked _ 

Tlic vear-oJd wrangle between Piesi- 
dent Makaiios ami the three dissident 
bisho|)s of the (heek Cypiiot church 
IS getting serious. Aftci a synod at 
Limassol on Maicli 8th ifie dissident 
trio announced that, unless the arch- 
'hislio|i rehjic|uished Ins seculai offices 
wirluii 'JO da\s, he would be unfiockcd 
and lose his eccltsjaslical titles Arch¬ 
bishop Makaiios pronounced their 
delibeialions null and void ; and, for 
good measure, refused to accept their 
written resolution when it was handed 
in at the presidential palace. Where¬ 
upon the bishops sent it through the 
]X)st, doubly registered. 

I'he bishops as individuals count for 
little, and f‘lie —the octogenarian 
Yennadios of Paphos—is lo unpopular 
tliat inaiiv of his own flex'k are clamour¬ 
ing for his rrplacciiient But heliind the 
bishops IS the unniistakahle hand erf 
(ieneial (irivas, the 74-vedr-old former 
leader of Koka. Since he returned 
clandestinely lo Cyprus 18 months ago, 
Cieneral (irivas has organised a tightly 
knit, well armed underground move¬ 
ment which, in the view of many 
observers, could carry out a coup any 
lime it wants to. And he has made it 
clear that his men are available for 
the protection of the bishops. The stage 
IS set for what could be a showdown. 

I'his might, in fact, have happened 
last Sunday, when the archbishop 
elected to conduct a special service at 
the village of I'rikotno—General 
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(»riva.s's tmthplare and a diriiip of the 
enosi'* inoveiijcnt for union with (Greece. 
In the event, the day passed off quietl\ 
—there was onlv one sniall hoiiih 
explosion, after the j^rcsident's depar- 
tuie—^Ijut fjiivas^ inf'll are .sTiiaitmf;; 
from the calculated Miuh 

Alarmed l)^ the deterioration in the 
sUuatiOTi, the (iieek i>overnnient has 
made iiiolhfvum, cUid mediatory, noises. 
Last weekend tlie deput\ foreii;n mini¬ 
ster ajipealed to both factions to show 
re.^liainl But the dissident bishops 
may their demand If llie\ do, 

in a iiionth's time ('ypiiots nia\ be 
referinitt to their head of state not as 
Makanos (“ the blessed one but 
simply as President Micliael Mouskos, 
and bloodier ihinits could be hapjien- 
im; 

Argentina 

What half the 
country wants 

Ma\be the Aittenriiiiaiis elected a 
revolution last Sunday, hut at first 
t(]an('e it looks more like a s>(Tonto- 
(Tac\ ’(he official results t»a\e Sr 
Hector C’anipnra, the candidate of the 
peromst Justicialist i.iheration Front 
^Frejulij, per cent of the total \otc, 
followed hv the Radical canclidatc, 
Sr Ricardo Balbin, with 21 per cent 
and Sr Francisco Maniupie (formerK 
minister of social affairs in the military 
government) with 14.7 jier cent Presi¬ 
dent Laiiusse seems ready to concede 
victory to Sr (iampora 


Si Campora, a 63-ycar-old former 
dentist, has impeccable peromst 
credentials he ser\ed Pemn faith¬ 
fully as president of the chamber of 
deputies until the armed forces over- 
thiew' the regime in 195*). He became 
a public figure once again in ic)7i, 
wlien Sr Penm made him his personal 
lejirescntatise in Buenos Aires. Since 
then, he has distinguished himself for 
his total loyalty to hi.s former master, 
w'liich was reflected in the election 
slogan of his supporteis * Campora 
into government, Peron into power.” 
Hr said on 'Fuesday that he wcmld not 
accept inauguration on May 25th 
unless Sr Peroii w'as pie.seiit. 

riiis sugge.sts that—against the 
wishes of the soldiers whi> have ruled 
Argentina since 1966—Sr Peron is at 
77 once again to become the country's 
real |)olitical leader But neither 
Peron's brand of zadical populism, nor 
the highK iiiflammatoiv coiiirriuniqiies 
he has been issuing fiom Sj>ain ovei 
the past few weeks, are a reliable guide 
to the policies of Argentina's next 
< ivilian go\ ernmeiu 

'riiis is partly because the movement 
headed bv Sr C^'anipora is an oddly 
assorted alliance which includes such 
conspivatixes as Si Solano Lima, the 
riif »\ cmciit s 71 -year-old vice-pi esi- 
cJential candidate, w'ho was jailed by 
Si Perc'm in the i 9 =)Os, some Christian 
Democrats and some trade union 
bosses as well as members of the far 
left, ft IS likely ttiat the more conser¬ 
vative elements within this coalition 
will win out, whatever Sr Peron wants 
for himself 


Anyway, the election results were a 
kncKk for the generals. General 
E/.equiel Martinez, who ran for office 
as the man of order, picked up fewer 
than I per cent of the votes. The 
genet als’ jire-clection attempts to get 
the supreme court to outlaw Frejuli 
are exposed as hopelessly 

unrealistic. You just cannot outlaw half 
a country. 

Ireland _ 

Ireland expects ... 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

Ml Liam ("osgrave performed some 
unexpected shuffling when he 
announced Ireland's new cabinet on 
Wednesday night He gave foreign 
all airs to Mr Garret FitzCierald and 
Hnance to Mr Richie Ryan, thus 
reversing their former shadow roles. 
Mr Conor Ciuise O'Brien is ministei 
of posts and telegraphs, and so in 
chaige of the radio and television iiet- 
w'ork. 'Fhe Ulster problem is expected 
to stay in Mr Cosgrave’s own hands. 

The new prime minister is not a man 
to act m a hurry against the IRA, 
although he will act firmly when the 
occ.asion demands He will take the 
same pragmatic line as Mr l.ynch did, 
waiting for the IRA to show its hand 
before he moves against it. Although 
the Labour party and many F'lne Gael 
deputies opposed the tough anti-TRA 
measures that were cnactcci in Decem¬ 
ber by Mr Lynch’s government, the 
coalition accepts the act now it is on 
the statute book, and will use it if 
need be. 

At present, however, the IRA is 
keeping quiet in Dublin. The leaders 
of Its Official and Provisional wings 
have gone to ground. Since the 
imprisonment of Mr Sean MacStiofain, 
the leadership of the Provisionals 
appears to be more concerned with 
political manoeuvnngs than with acts 
of violence, and it i.s believed in Dublin 
that the London bombings on March 
8 th were the work of Belfast mavericks 
who disiegarded iiisli actions sent to 
them from Dublin. The testing time 
IS likely to be the period after the 
publication of the British white paper 
on Northern Ireland. Even so, although 
the Provisionals are not likely to be 
satisfied with it, whatever it contains, 
they may not actively oppose it if it 
comes anywhere near meeting the new 
Dublin government's expectations. 

If Mr Cosgrave himself finds the 
white paper satisfactory, he will do his 
best to persuade Catholic opinion in 
Northern Ireland to lupport it, and to 



Cehbrating the victory of a man tha/r parents must have tofd them about 
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prevent any IRA activity in or from 
the republic that might cause trouble. 
He and his deputy, Mr Brendan Gorish, 
leader of the Labour party, gave 
nothing away about their seven hours 
of discussions with Mr Heath on 
March 8th. On their return to Dublin 
they denied that they had been seeking 
or getting any guarantees about the 
contents of the white papez But they 
were clezrly delighted with the recep- 
tio-n Mr Heath gave them. It .seems 
they are satisfied about the functions 
and composition of the new northern 
assembly which is to replace Stormont, 
and about the arrangements [iroposed 
for guaranteeing the role of the 
northern minority. 

'Fhe most detailed discussion in the 
London talks apparently concerned the 
proposed “Council of Ireland.’' Here 
there are indications that Mr Gosgrave 
and Mr Consh, although accepting the 
council’s short-term role in the 
economic and social fields, felt that 
insufficient stress was put on an open- 
ended orientation towards eventual 
In.sh reunification. The Irish leaders 
seem to want .some more give on 
the British side, presumably on the 
question of the Council of Ireland A 
further meeting between Mr Heath and 
Messrs Gosgrave and Gori.sh is thought 
to be on the cards. 

East Europe 

They've got it too 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

One over-ndmg concern now shared by 
aJl ruling European conununist parties 
is how to keep the younger generation 
on its .side, and witih a modicum of 
interest in political affairs. But conces¬ 
sion is a two-edged weapon and the 
incidence of political involvement tends 
to fall with the onset of what com¬ 
munists term “ consumer attitudes.” By 
definition, all communist societies are 
committed to getting young people fas¬ 
cinated with politics but some of them 
are more earnest than others. Degrees 
of “youth lib” vary according to tlic 
country you are thinking about. 

On the pro«ren principle thait “ if 
you can’t beat them, join th^,” most 
orthodox communist parties have 
taken a leaf from the Jugoslav book, 
and decided tq give the younger gene¬ 
ration some of what it wants. And what 
commuzrist youth wants varies little 
from <the aspirations of western youth. 
It is based on the ideas engendered by 
years of exposure to foreign tourists, 
films, radio and television broadcasts, 
none of which can be censored for all 


the people atl the time. One result of 
this 1.S that foreign broadcasts—the 
entertainment, that is, 'the music and 
news, not the propaganda—have 
obliged all east Eurojipan networks to 
in.stitute their own wvth-it music pro¬ 
grammes to keep the young people 
tuned in to the right stations. 
And, of cour.'ic, symbolism is irnp(»r- 
tant. Imported American jeans can lie 
legally purdhased 111 east (iemian\, 
Poland and ('zechoslovakia, and the> 
arrive in other communist countiie.s by 
more devious channe’ls. Long-plaMiig 
pop records from the west draw in.<atatn 
(fueues in Budapest and Warsa\^ 

Clluriou.sly, Rumania, with ns repu¬ 
tation abroad for being communist 
with a difference, has offered its 
young little to cheer about. Thi.s is 
largely the result of President 
Geausescu’s singular brand of puri- 
tanism, his manifest (hshke of anything 
amusing or entertaining, and his ban on 
contraccptive.s, on modern art, opera, 
ballet and un.senous literature. In 
Rumania what Mr Geausescu says 
goes. But even Mr Geausescu, after 
alienating the nation's youth in the 
late iqGo.s, and particulaily with his 
Oliine.se-inspireil cultural revf)lution of 
1971, has decided he needs its support. 
Recent .speeches suggest that he is 
beginning to relent. Bui Rumania’s 
young .still have a long way to go 
before they di.srover the modest kicks 
enjoyed by young Poles ami Hun¬ 
garians. 

Youth mcwcmenls and Young 
Pioneers eXiSt everywhere. The prob¬ 
lem IS, however, to persuade young 
people, after lieing pressed into mem¬ 
bership, to stay witli the nrgaiii.sation 
and take an active part in its work The 
surest way of guaranteeing massive 
absenteeism is to try jiolitical lecturing 
and indoctrination. O/echoslovakia 
today takes as .soinl>re a view of ytiuth’s 


political responsibilities as one can find 
anywhere, and it is ilaniicd that pez 
cent of voung jieople betwi'en tlie ages 
of iJj and ;p) are south league members. 
Kilt at a national stmth toiicress last 
summer ofTicial.s were (onstiained 
to ask why so few' of this jo jiei rent 
take any active part in the movement 
and one newspapei, 'rnbuna, was 
wondering w'liv “the expeiience of 
I'cneiations, the good intentions and 
aims of the Gzechoslovak Youth 
Federation rollajiseci overnight.” No 
prizes are offered for the answer. 

With youth, as with other things, 
the Hungarians tend towards a more 
pragmatic ajipruacli I'lie youth 
league cla]m.s that a third of all young 
Hungarians are members, and tends to 
place as much emphasis 011 cultural, 
lecreation and liports needs as on poH- 
tual tiaining. Ihe recent decision to 
“ nationalise ” \()uih clubs is little more 
than a semantic Ji<rtincticin but will 
mean that moie fund.s are available for 
things like club premises, workshops, 
and hobby and discussion groups 

Bulgaria lias its own peculiar brand 
of youth problem, not unconnected 
with the fact that -it lies astride -the 
ea.st-west hash and heroin route. Untd 
recently most of the snow w'ent through 
ill secret transit but lately an increas¬ 
ing cjuantity of narcotics has come to 
stick to Bulgarian lingers and official 
statistics denionstiate a distinct rise in 
drug-addiction among young people, 
including lecn-agers .And not long 
ago the youtli magazine Komsomol 
deplored “ roii.suinei-type attitudes” 
—a euphemism, (loubtle.ss, for aliena¬ 
tion, apathv and political droppmg-out. 

One young man had a ready an.swer 
to that W e do not ar cept philistine 
narrow-ininat'iluess—the ideals of 
rnoiiev, cars and villas That is not 
wliaf w'e (les'ire.” W>ll, opportunity 
would be a gocnl thing. 
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FBI caught in a political 
crossfire 


It was the Republicans in Congress 
who attached a provision to a crime 
bill ill 1968 requiring that the appoint¬ 
ments of future directors of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation be subject to 
the consent of the Senate. Expecting Mr 
Lyndon Johnson to be Piesident when 
the immemorial J. Edgar Hoover died^ 
they wanted a check on the next 
appointment. But when Mr Hoover did 
indeed die last spring, the President 
was a Republican: and it is on Mr 
Nixon that the^iconvenience has fallen 
of submitting the appointment of Mr 
Hoover’s successor to the Senate. 

A touch of pathos characterises the 
prolonged ordeal of questioning which 
that successor, Mr L. Patrick Gray, has 
been subjected to since February sSth 
by the inquisitive Senators. Mr Hoover, 
autocrat of the FBI from 1924 to 197a, 
made it practically a separate branch 
of the government : where can it go 
from there, if not downhill ? Politicians 
who were really quite impatient in Mr 
Hoover’s last years to see the end of 
his rule so that the FBI could be 
brought back into the executive branch 
are now—the control of the executive 
branch having changed hands—full of 
foreboding at the danger that the FBI 
may become an instrument of presi¬ 
dential control. 

After nearly five days of questioning 
Mr Gray stood as a not ver>' strong 
man caught in the crossfire ot forces 
more powerful than anything he could 
command. Those forces were already 
taking the field when Mr Hoover died 
and Mr Gray was appointed on May 
3rd of last year as acting director. 
Mr Gordon Liddy, now awaiting sen¬ 
tence for the bugging of the Watergate 
offices of the Democratic National 
Committee, had already been taken on 
as general counsel of the committee 
to re-elect President Nixon on the 
recomiiiendation of the counsel to the 


Washington. DC 

President, Mr John Dean. Espionage 
and sabotage teams were already being 
formed to interfere with the Demi)- 
ciatic campaign. Huge sums had 
already been levied to finance cam- 
jiaign activities, some re.spectable, some 
not. A few case.s that liave come to 
light suggest that the assessments fell 
especially heavily on corporations and 
entrepreneurs who w'cre in some kind 
of difficulty with the law. A mass of 
trouble fell on Mi (jiay on June 17th, 
when five agents of the committee to 
re-elect the President were arrested in 
the Watergate office building. 

Mr Hoover died, and Mr (irav was 
appointed acting director, within a 
week of tlie attempt by the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Coininitteo to use the appoint¬ 
ment (yl the new Attoinev General, Mr 
Rieliard Kleindicnst, as an inslninicnt 
to pr\' oi>cn the relationship between 
Mr Nixon's re-ele<tion campaign and 
the International 'Velephone and Tele¬ 
graph Corporation. The committee 
threatened not to confirm Mr Klein- 
dienst unless oiie of the President’s 
assistants, Mr Pe^ei Flanigan, came to 
testify Mr Flanigan did testify, 
but within stringent limitations 
laid down in advance by the While 
House. 

A similar situation has now' <*:iscn in 
the hearings of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on Mi Grav's appcjintmcnt 
as permanent head of the l‘BI I his 
time the committet wants to call the 
Piesident’s counsel as a witness When 
the FBI, with Mr C;ray newK in charge, 
was investigating the Watergate break- 
in last summer, Mr Gray allowed Mr 
Dean to sit m on all FBI interviews 
with White Hou.-p staff and let lav^vcrs 
for the piesideiilial le-eleition com¬ 
mittee sit in on all inteiview's with 
meiiitiers of the coiminttee stall. H<i 
.sent Mr Dean copies of the reports 
on every interview. When three mcm- 



Gray to be thrown to the waives ? 

bcis of the lornrinttee stall' obtained 
])ii\ate inteiMcws with the FBI agents 
without tiHueis ot the election com¬ 
mittee being present, he sent Mr Dean 
iep*)rls of tlujsc inteiMews, too, and 
the\ wf*rc iinnieciiateh passed from 
the While Mouse to the election com- 
iniitee s oflitfM'', who then calleiJ the 
sahjiiis ol the inteixiew^ 111 for 
giilling Sfiine Seiialois have drawn 
tlie inleieiKe iliat Mi (iiay as director 
of the 1 B 1 might be too subservient 
to Piesident Nixon's Adinmistra- 
tioii and it> political lequireinents. 

So tar Piesident Nixon has refused 
to gi\e wav to tlie Senate Judiciary 
Goinniittec evei^ to the extent that he 
did m tile Kleiiidienst hearings. In a 
statement on Monday lie defined the 
doctrine of executive piisilege in a 
more restrictive way than it liad been 
defined previously and the committee's 
invitation to Mr Dean to testify was 
met with the offer merelv to answer 
questions in writing. 

Some leading Senators are talking 
of withholding confirniaLion of Mr 
Gray until Mr Dean coine.s to testify. 
If the Senate took this line, and unless 
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the President gave ground, Mr (Cray’s 
appointment would have tu be drop¬ 
ped. Some doubt has arisen over 
whether President Nixon and his 
advisers would mind this as much as 
they might have minded it before the 
Senate hearings, for Mr (Jrav was in 
fact rather more free with information 
damaging to the reputations of Mr 
Nixon’s associates than the in(]uiring 
Senators seriously expected. Some of 
his admissions will provide starting- 
points for lines of inquiry to be 
developed this spring when Senator 
Ervin’s committee of inquiry into last 
year’s campaign methods gets down to 
work. 


After conscription 

Washington, DC 
Among the relatively controllable out¬ 
lays in President Nixon’s “ lean ” 
budget, the chief increase is accorded 
to defence. It is to ri.se by $4 7 billion 
to $81. X billion in the 1974 fiscal yeai 
that starts in July. The Defence 
Department calk this “ austere,” point¬ 
ing out that it consumes only b per 
cent of the gross national prcxluct and 

28.4 per cent of the fedeial govern¬ 
ment’s cxpendituie compared with the 
respective figures of 9 4 per cent and 

42.5 per c'ent in i9bB, at tlie height of 
the Vietnam wai. Still, the figures dis¬ 
appoint the hope that, with the cease¬ 
fire in Vietnam and with the strategic 
arms limitation agi cements signed w'lth 
the Soviet Union last May, defence 
would be one sector that could be cut 
in accordance witli the official mood 
of fi.scal restraint. 

The defence budget, though made 
public two days aftei the ceasefire, 
was prepared well before—under Mr 
Melvin Laird’s stewardship. Yet it con¬ 
tains only $2.9 billion for “ incrcrnentul 
war costs ” in South-east Asia as 
opposed to $6.2 billion in the 
current defence budget. Cleaily it 
reflects some premonition of peace. 

Hut such was the intensification of 
the war in tlif‘ last year—with the 
Noith X'letnainese invasion of the 
S'luth, the hea\\ bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong and the lushed reinforce¬ 
ment of South Vietnam before a cease¬ 
fire—that the $h 2 billion approved by 
Congress for these purposes m the 
current year may w*ell he exceeded. By 
the end of January onlv $1.15 billion 
remained and that may not be enough 
to pay for sweeping the mines from the 
North Vietnamese ports, the final 
^ar nation of American and South 
Iforran troops and the still unccitain 
of supervising the ceasefire. 



Call for volunteers: 1919 and 1973 

I'he long-heralded peace dividend 
was received—and spent—sf»nic lime 
ago because the w'ar, except in the air, 
has been winding dow'ii foi the I’nited 
States since iqbH. Some of the pro¬ 
ceeds went to slice federal taxe*. in Mr 
Nixon's first term. Fhe lesi of the 
dividend, and more, has gone towards 
bunging an all-volunteer army into 
being by July this year. 'Ihis itself is a 
cost of the war, since it was tlie wai 
that made conscription too unpopular 
to xriaintain What this has done to the 
costs of defence manpower is c|uite 
staggering. Just over $2 billion of the 
rise m the new budget will go on pav 
Special incentives for volunteers cost 
$i.q billion m the fiscal vear iqy 2 and 
arc costing $2 7 billion in the current 
year. The Defence Department claims 
to be keeping the proportion of the new 
budget that goes on personnel costs the 
same as this year—-,(> per rent. How 
long this line can be held is uncertain, 
especially as con.scnption has been 
virtually stopped and, fcjr the first time 
since 1948, is to be discontinued com¬ 
pletely in June (w'lth the possible 
exceptions of doctors and dentists, if 
special bonu.scs fail to attract enough 
of them). 

Mr Laird, in his final report to Con¬ 
gress 111 January, said that in 1972 the 
estimated number of “ true ” volun¬ 
teers (those w^ho would have joined up 
without the threat of being conscriptedj 
was 331,900—a rise of 82,900 or 33 
per cent over 1971, and of 121,000 or 
57 per cent over 1970. That, Mr Laird 
admitted, was “ below the projected 
level for the active services in subse¬ 
quent years.” An additional factor that 
he did not mention is that the change¬ 
over period require.*! an abnormally 


hare the 
Irmy Adventure 




high number of volunteers until con¬ 
scripted men arc worked out of the 
system and a norni.il late of re-enlist- 
ment is achieved. As Mr Laird told 
C’.( ingress 

W(* arc breaking new ground and no 
one at this poiril 111 time ran gudrantrr 
absolutely that the L^nited States w'lll be 
able 10 maintain an all-\olunteer force 
for the indefinite future 
If there are problems, they will fall on 
tlie arinv. As the New York 'I'lmes com¬ 
mented, experience has shown that the 
armv cannot compete with civilian life 
in freedom or variety or with the 
marine corps or air force in military 
glamour. The end of con.scnption posc< 
an even greater recruiting problem for 
the national guard and the reserves, 
which have been a haven for men 
avoiding the call-up The new' budget 
notes that “ manning the re.serv'e forces 
will be more difficult than attracting 
active force volunteers.” 

Now that pay .scales in active service 
are to take such a jump, retirement pay 
assumes a new importance. Military 
retirement pay is already adjusted for 
rises in the cost of living. But ex-scrvice 
associations have been pressing foi 
“ recomputation ’* of retirement pay 
each lime that active service pay goes 
up. But in a non-election year and 
when active service pay is already 
so high, Congress is likely to prefer 
the Administration’s proposal for a 
one-shot ” recomputation which 
would cost $3fl9m a year. There are 
practical reasons for doing something 
to make retirement more attractive. 

Because of the way officers who 
entered during the second woild war 
and the Korean war have stayed on, a 
report from the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
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WOOD GUNDY LIMITED 

and Its subsidiaries 


Summary of Consolidated Financial Position 
December 31,1972 

(with comparative figures at December 31,1971) 


Assets 

Current assets 
Cash 

Securities owned at markpt value plus accrued interest thereon 
Maturing within six months 
Maturing from six months to one year 
Other 


Duo from brokers and dealers 
Due from clients 
Other accounts receivable 
Total current assets 

Furnishings and leasehold improvements at cost, less accumulated 
depreciation and amortization 
Stock exchange seats, at cost, and sundry assets 


1972 1971 


$ 4.253,130 

477.237.739 

46,361,657 

50.682.248 

574,281,644 

18.763.247 

75,163,821 

2,281.331 

674.743,173 

1,937,744 

1,028,175 

$677,709,092 


$ 943,934 

358.707.995 
28.325,386 
25,446,815 
412,460.196 
22.971.593 
98.776,803 
1,277.101 
536,451,627 

1,702,599 

741,300 

$538,695,526 


Liabilities and Capital In the Business 

Current liabilities 

Call loans $347,614,533 

Securities soid but not yet purchased at market value plus accrued interest thereon— 


Maturing within six months 
Other 

Payable to brokers and dealers 
Payable to clients 

Income taxes and accounts payable 
Total current liabilities 
Capital in the business 
Suboidinated loans 

Debentures subordinated by shareholders and shareholders' equity 


4,962,250 

10,251,535 

15.213.785 

18.725.161 

270,506,949 

5,484,241 

657,544.669 

3.000.000 

17.164.423 

20.164.423 
$677,709,092 


$267,159,223 

8.520.290 

8,509,252 

17,029.542 

15,587.127 

217.083.599 

5.390.715 

522.250.206 


1 , 000,000 

15.645.320 

16.645.320 
$536.695;526 


Summary of Consolidated Income and Retained Earnings 
for the year ended December 31,1972 

(with comparative figures for the year ended December 31, 1971) 

1972 1971 


Gross revenue from operations (including dividend and interest income 


1972 -$15.094.493.1971 -$12,044,867) 

$ 45,315.063 

$ 38,550.795 

Deduct 



General and administrative expenses 

21,683.867 

19,224,666 

Interest expense 

14,997,668 

11,296,491 

Depreciation 

301,836 

305,684 


37.163,421 

30,827,041 

Income before taxes and extraordinary item 

8,131,662 

7,723.754 

Income taxes 

3.874,543 

3,824,417 

Income for the year before extraordinary item 

4,257,119 

3,899,337 

Extraordinary gain 

— 

623,391 

Nat income for the year 

4,257,119 

4.522,728 

Retained earnings, beginning of year 

8.946,660 

6,016,045 


13,203,809 

10,538,773 

Deduct cash and stock dividends paid 

879,050 

1,592,063 

Retained earnings, end of year 

$ 12.324,7^ 

$ 8,M.6e0 

Auditors’ Report 




Wood Gundy I imiled 

As audilorb of Wood Gundy limiird and ii« siibsicliarioi, wf> inudr uui normel oxomii ation rif the Lonipany's dela'led cunsniirlatecl finannal 
statcmfints as at Docamber 31.10 li and reported Ihuri cm with jut qualilK aimn lo Ihe shareholrieri on February'» m /3 

In our opinion lha above summaries or con^olidahid linannal pos.imn and LOriiolidatriM iruomo and retained aarningt fairly surnmarirn tht 
rolalad information contained m ihudetailudronsoiidalrdfinancielstatemetit* up tnwhii h have reporrnU 

Toronfb. Canada CLARksun, GORDON & CO 

Fabruaiv 6.1973 Chaitarnd Accountanfs 
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* nrilirTMlAS 

t NM I itHlitriry BWKtnru a and foreign militdry fiBlM 
I mil picicuierneni re«edich end development and conuiuclion 


noted last uud spite of a total 

estiihlislinient t)f 313,000 fewer men 
than there had heen yeais eailier, 
tliere were a6,ooo more raptains, 
21,000 inoie riiaioTs, 13,000 more 
lieutenant rolonels and 4,000 more 
colonels At the same time there were 
43,000 fewer seiond liruteiunts and 
77,000 fewer first lieutenants 

'riiere are few cuts 111 the liudj^et 
as a lesult of the Salt agreement 'I'he 
Safeguard anti-liallistK niissde site at 
Malmstroni, Montana, has been dis¬ 
continued , there is a savin.u; there, 
though just how much is hard to 
estahhsli. Of die $40101 requested for 
A 15 M amines in the new hiidi'et, 
soni»‘ ijoes to complete the (irand Forks, 
North Dakota, site and just over half 
for research and develi»pment 'Fins last 
IS important because a system around 
Washinstton, DC (which is allowed 
under the ABM agreement) is still 
hem*:: considered. 

Nor has the iiitenni Salt a.i»tecmpnl 
on orlensive weapons had much inqiact 
on the hudi*ct 'The number of missile 
launcliers, which it was agreed to limit, 
has in anv case not been increased bv 
the Ignited States since 1967 ; instead, 
the pohc'v is to put Miiv (multiple 
independentK -targeted re-entry vehicle) 
warheads on the launchers. This pro¬ 
cess of niirvini' is ahead at full 

speed the new' budt’et allows for the 
loiiversion of the last five of 31 sub- 
rnannes from Polaris to the mirved 
Poseidon missiles and bv IQ 75 the 
niirvirar of the Minuteman missiles 
.should be completed In addition the 
larcrest amount foi anv sinj^le weapons 
svsteni, $! 7 billion, i*oes to developing 
the new lon^-ranpe Trident missile and 
submarine Ten of these submarines 
arc eventually to be based at a new 
site at Bam*or. Washington, on the 
Paufic coast. The tlicoiy behind 
switching nuclear submarines from the 


Atlantic IS presumably that the wider 
Pacific will give the Trident, with its 
mirved missiles of a range of 6,000 
miles, more scope to escape detection. 

Questions about the lightness of all 
this mirving have heen raised again 
since the Russians suggested at the first 
meeting (jf Salt II last year that the 
number of warheads m a missile .should 
be discussed in the new round of talks 
It liad been assumed that the Russians 
were .so far behind in mirv technology 
that they would not want to bargain 
from u position of weaknes.s, but it 
appears that they do. President Nixon, 
Mr Laird and Mr Richardson all 
believe in bigger and better weapons as 

bargaining chips ” Mr Laird, for 
instance, was convinced that it was the 
decision to go aiiead with the Safeguard 
programme that brought the ABM 
accoid about. 

All agieeinent to limit the mirving 
of mi.ssiles in Salt II posers .special 
pioblerns. Because multiple warheads 
cannot be checked by satellite it would 
presumably lequire on-site verification, 
M)inc*tliing the Soviet ITiiion would 
not care foi. But if that can be solved. 
It may make tlie approach to CHongress 
easiei when a peimancnt treaty 011 
oUensive weapons comes up for Senate 
ratiiicatioii. When tlie Salt agreements 
w'cre put before Congress last .summer, 
the Administration argued that the 
advantage in numbers of launchers 
conceded to the Russians was offset 
by the fact that the United States, 
with Its more advanced mirv teclincj- 
logy, could mount many more war¬ 
heads in Its smaller numhet of 
launcliers. Senator Henry Jackson, 
chan man of the Senate Arms Control 
sulKornmitiee, conte.stcd tliLs. Since 
leclinology was not frozen hy the 
agK^ement, he maintained, the Rus.sians 
could modernise and niirv then missiles 
to d( liicvc a superior position. 

On this ground Senator Jack.son got 
the concurring rc.solutioii of Congress 
on the mtenrii agreement amended to 
require equality in anv future agree¬ 
ment—equality, that is, in numbers 
of launchers and weight of nuclear 
explosive to be carried. Given tliat the 
Ihiited States has no plans at pre.sent 
to increase the number of its launchers 
and that nobody expects the Rus.sian.s 
to dismantle anv of theirs, that looks a 
tall order. Conceivably, if mirv tech¬ 
nology could be frozen at a point at 
which the United States had the 
advantage, the objections of Senator 
Jackson and the still influential people 
who think like him could be oveix:ome. 
But Senator Jackson’s recent utter¬ 
ances have done nothing to encourage 
the hope 


Without Lindsay 


New Yorkers will not have Mr John 
Lindsay to kick around after the end 
of the year. The mayor of New York 
Cl tv announced last week that for per¬ 
sonal reasons—and because eight yeairs 
of trying to govern the city i.s enough 
for any man—he would not be stand¬ 
ing again. It is verv doubtful whether 
Mr Lindsay, even if he wanted to, 
could have repeated his two extra¬ 
ordinary victories, first as a Republican 
and then, when he lost the Republican 
nomination, as the candidate of the 
Libcial party, which exists only in 
New York State. Mr Tdndsay, now a 
Democrat, has an attractive, liberal and 
civilised image but his critics in the 
city and they are legion—find him 
riioie image than su'l>stance 

It IS true, and it should not be for¬ 
gotten, that he has kept New York City 
free of the dii.sgracefu] race riots whicli 
other big cities have suffered. He has 
been a great hatllei for the needs of 
the cities , he has tried to modernise 
the government of New York But he 
failed—as pioliably most men would 
have failed -to carry through many of 
Ins great projects. In helping the blacks, 
he managed to alienate other large 
mmontie^, the Jews and the Italiiins. 
He stood up to the demands- of the 
trade unions enough to antagonise 
them, and then gave way to them, 
saddling the city with unnecessarily 
heavy costs. Laxness among his 
officials has heen growing ; three have 
just been convicted of “ fixing ” park¬ 
ing tickets, while his own attack on 
police corrufition (ame late in the day. 

From Mayor Lmd.say's point of 
view, there was little to Ire gained 
from another four vears of l>eing tied 
to the daily crises of Gity Hall. He 
says that he will he around for manv 
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years to fight for the causes he believes 
in and he is now free to fight on more 
favourable ground. Possibly, althr)ugh 
not very probably, he may try to end 
Mr Rockefeller’s long hold on the 
governorship or to oust Mr Jacob 
Javits, another entrenched Republican, 
fiom the Senate. But if he can keep in 
the -jiublic eye, it might lie more pru¬ 
dent to wait until 1976, when Mr 
James Buckley, who was elected as a 
(Conservative, must defend his Senate 
scat 

Mr LindsavX decision to stand down 
alters the odds ui this year’s 
mavoral free-for-all lIis liberal ronsti- 
tuenev IS likelv to fall to Mr Albert 
Bluiiienthal, whom the leforni Demo¬ 
crats have just endorsed But Mr 
Blumenthal will have to fight for the 
DemocTiratic nomination against more 
conservative I Vfiiiocratw-Mr Mario 
Biaggi and Mi Abraham Beanie, to 
mention oiilv two of the strongest, llie 
most lapid calculations of political pro¬ 
fit and loss are going on this week 
at Li'lieial headquarters and—Ixicause 
no Republican stands a chance- in 
(rovernor Rockefellei's entourage Both 
want to back a winner—hut which 
Democrat to choose ? 

Clubs for prices 

Washington, DC 

"J’hc turn for the worse in the American 
price situation—though not yet in the 
wage situation—is neny beyond dispute. 
The latest wholesale price indices, those 
for Fe^bruary, were the worst by far 
since the programme of wage and price 
control began in 1971. There was more 
of the same dreary news about food 
prices that has been typical of most 
recent months. But, in addition, there 
was the largest monthly rise since the 
Korean war in what are called 
“ industrial ” prices. 

This category, making up about 
three^uarters of the total wholesale 
price index, is a mixed bag comprising 
commodities such as lumber, hides and 
some metals, the prices of which are 
volatile, together with finished goods 
ranging up to automobiles and 
machinery for which price changes are 
much less frequent. The price index 
for industrial commodities, which 
American economists tend to watch 
more closely than they do the general 
index, has behaved well on the whole 
under phase one and pha.se two of 
controls, rising little more than 3 per 
cent a year. Now it has jumped 1 
per cent in a single month. This may 
reflect a temporary bulge in some prices 
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following the shift to the less man- 
datfiry ]jhase lliire prite Lontiols, but 
not even the Adininistiaticm take'* 
much coinloit trom that thought 

Mr Ni.\on, at his press tonfeicnce on 
'I'hiiisdav, announced d drastic new 
policy to damp down the ebullience 
ot tlie international and Anieiican 
markets in industrial commodities 
This amounts to a massive programme 
of selling ofl large parts of the strategic 
stockjnles, whicli have a presenl total 
value of more than $h ^ billion, of 
such ke\ commodities a^ i'i»pper, lead, 
zinc, nickel, tin, siUcr and natural 
ruhbci Ill one way this e\f)resses a 
ludgnient that the international tension 
which prompted the adoption ot the 
stockpile ])olirv after the second world 
wai IS 110 longer clommaiit It also 
reflects the feeling in the Aclniinisiia- 
tion that the countries producing these 
pi imarv commodities c an now stand a 
little ])nc’c restraint on ilu* markets, 
while the Ignited Stales has to look 
more to its own cc'oiiomic interest 
Just before the February index of 
wholesale prices was published, showing 
an increase, for refined petroleum pro¬ 
ducts of 7 per cent for February and 
12.5 per cent for the past 12 months, 
the Cost of laving Council imposecl 
mandatory price controls on the oil 
industry, thus adding it to the unhappy 
three which were kept under tight 
controls in January ■ medical cjrc, c*on- 
struction and food processing and 
distribution. The motive behind the 
move IS apparently to prevent a rise 
in the prices of petrol, honie-hcatmg 
oil, diesel fuel ancl the like fas well as 
domestic crude oil) caused bv jiure 
excess-demand factors, as distinct from 
higher costs. The companies will have 
considerable flexibility in pricing indi¬ 
vidual products and thev do not seem 
to be undulv perturbed. But the Presi¬ 
dent's famous “ club in the closet *'— 
the standby power to make controls 
mandatory m any sector of the 
economy—^has been wielded. 


Wholesale prices 



5* 

Food prices leniain .1 dilemma. 'I'he 
.\dniinistrdtion lias nude a mirnher of 
changes in its farm progiuiiiines and 
has relaxed the controls on imports of 
food to increase future supply, only to 
discover that there is already a grave 
shortage of transport to move the crops 
that have already been harvested. A 
single figure, now firmly fixed in the 
minds of trade union leaders about to 
begin wage negotiations, dramatises the 
turn for the worse. In the dry words 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
reporting 011 wholesale prices . 

Dunne thr m\ months ended in 
February, the index for *'arm products 
and processed friods and feeds adsanced 
at a srasonally adpisied aiiiuial rate of 
•^o fi per cent 

Death revived ? 

President Nixon's call this week 1 01 the 
restoration ol capital punishment for 
certain federal ci lines—warliine trea¬ 
son, cs])ionagc and sabotage, as w'cll as 
others when death results—-will excite 
the predictable cries of dismay from 
confirmed abolitionists and libeial 
penal leforineis But it will almost cer¬ 
tainly be welcomed by the majority of 
Aineiicaiis and may even be criticised 
foi not going far c'nough 

No one lla^ been executed in the 
I’ll I ted States since lub/ But sinee the 
Supreme CCourt's ruling last June that 
the erratic manner m which tlie death 
jrenalty was ap|)lieil in the I’mted 
Stales violated the ccuistitutional pro¬ 
hibition against ciuei and unusual 
])umshTrient, public suj)j)ort for the 
telurn ol cajiiial puiiishnient has been 
growing. 

More than hall the '■,0 states are 
considering the remtiodur tioii of the 
death }>enalt\, inostlv lor c times such 
as inuideTing a |)ol iceman or jirison 
oflicei, but in some states alsu for rape 
and hijacking an aircralt A few have 
alread\ jxissed lesised rajiital punish¬ 
ment l.iws w'liirh ibev iiie lio|)ing will 
he able to withstand anv coiiit chal- 
k'lige of uiK onstitution,ilit\ (lovernor 
Koikelellei ol New Y^uk .says he is 
seiiouslv i'( insider mg introducing the 
ilcatli i»enaltv hu drug-traffickers who 
are iiiv»)l\ed m organised crime—a 
recent poll show'cil f»7 per cent of 
Americans 111 fas our of such a measure. 

President Nixon's jnojio^als, liv eoin- 
jianson, sound almost leiuenl In his 
ladio address on law- enfoic'enienl and 
drug afiiise prevention last Sunday, he 
said ‘ 

The hijacker, the kidnapper, the man 
who throws the tire bomb, the convict 
who attacks a prison guard, the jirrson 
who assaults an officer of thr law, all 




will know that thry may pay fot aiiv 
lives that they take 

'I'iie pusher of hard diut;s, under Mr 
Nixon's jiroyjosals, would get oft rela¬ 
tively lightly—a minimum of five years 
fni anyone C(»nvicted of selling heroin, 
lo years to life for a “ major trafficker 
in drugs " and life imprisonment with¬ 
out paiole foi a second conviction 
* Mr Nixon insists it is time for 
stronger weapons in the wat against 
drugs and riime and condemns the 
“ pennissive philosophy ” of “ soft¬ 
headed judges ’* and others who main¬ 
tain that It is not the criminal who is 
n^spoMsible for his crimes against 
society, hot society itself “ Contrary 
to the views of some social theorists,” 
Mr Nixon savs, “ 1 am convinced that 
the death penalty ran lie an eftective 
deterrent against specific crimes.'* He 
has directed the Attorney (general to 
draw up a law “ consistent with ” the 
Suyireme Court’s recent ruling, and to 
submit It to Ccjngress forthwith, separ¬ 
ately fnim the rest ol his revised 
Federal C^riminal Code, “ because tfiere 
IS an immediate need for this sanction.” 

Judging from the mood in the 
country, theie is at least a good pos¬ 
sibility that Ck Ingres*^ would pass such 
a measure, and it stands a fair chance 
of winning the Supreme Court’s 
acceptance The court’s decision against 
the death penaltv last June was passed 
by a narniw r] to 4 vote, only two 
of the judges ruling that it was a cruel 
and unusual punishment per se, and 
three basing their objection on the 
grounds of its erratic and arbitrary 
application Mr Nixon has tried to 
avoid a similar objection to his new 
proposals bv making the death penalty 
mandatory for specifically enumerated 
crimes, but he runs the risk of making 
juries unwilling to convict. 

If the United States does reinstitute 
capital punishment, it will be going 
against the trend in most major westein 
rountries. Over 40 nations have now 
abolished or all but abandoned it. The 
notable exceptniri is South Africa. 


Bicentennial blues 

For the celebiation in 1976 of America’s 
20oth birthday there will be ice cream 
(such new flavours as Betsy Ross Twirl, 
Mount Vtrnon Cherry Pecan and 
Valley Fortt Rum Ration), and Bicen¬ 
tennial Cue (Kitchens of Sara Lee 
is bidd 9 |lg to hake that), a posh Boston 
Tea Party sponsored by Lipton Tea 
(no Indians allowed) and numerous 
festivities planned with Ringling 
Brothers Bamum and Bailey Circus, 
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Cracked, but stiU the Liberty bell 


the Miss America Contest and the 
McDonald Hamburger Chain There 
are also plans to build a Bicentennial 
park in every state, filled with snack 
bars and restaurants, exhibition centres, 
botanical gaidens and aviaries. A 
favourite cartoon character, Casper the 
Friendly Ghost, will be renamed 
Casper, the Spint of ’76, and featured 
in a television series called—^you gues.sed 
It—-“Red, White, and Boo” 

All these arrangements were made 
during the reign of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 
the 50-member commission established 
by Congress in 1966 to “ plan, develop, 
encourage, and co-ordinate activities” 
for the Bicentennial. But that reign 
has ended Last year Philadelphia, seat 
of the Continental Congress, the 
national capital for 10 years and the 
intended focal point of the 1976 fes¬ 
tivities, had to scrap its billion dollar 
bicentennial plans because of lack of 
funds In the months that follcAved 
this fiasco the commissioners were 
charged with commercialism, political 
favountisTTi, paying extravagant salaries 
(in August 1972 there were 87 people 
on the part-time ARBC, 21 receiving 
more than $50,000 a year), financial 
mismanagement and general lack of 
accomplishment. Both the General 
Accounting Office (the investigating 
arm of Congress) and the staff of the 
House Judiciary Committee decided to 
look into ARBC’s operations. 

Neither of the final reports, released 
in December, addressed itself to the 
charges of political impropriety and 
neither found the ARBC guilty of 
promoting commercialism.” In spite 
of its fuimblings, the ARBC had 
achieved some progress, the GAO .said, 
and under the ARBC’s leadership the 
Bicentennial could be celebrated pro¬ 
perly in 1Q76. But the report of the 
Judiciary Committee's staff was less 
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optimistic. It concluded that the 
ARBC, as constituted, could not pro¬ 
vide the nation with a “ meaningful ” 
Bicentennial commemoration ; as a 
part-time decision-making body, the 
ARBC was hampered by bad attend¬ 
ance, lack of direction, low morale and 
distrust among its members. The staff 
recommended that the ARBC be com¬ 
pletely reorganised and many of its 
suggestions have been adopted by the 
.Administration. 

On February ist President Nixon 
sent Congress draft legislation to re¬ 
place the ARBC with the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra¬ 
tion, a temporary, independent, govern¬ 
ment agency, headed bv a full-time 
administrator, to be appointed by the 
President and approved bv the Senate. 
The administrator would be aided bv 
a 25-niembcr advisory board, also 
appointed bv the President, and a joint 
congressional committee would be 
created to oversee the ARBA’s work. 
It would be disbanded in June, 1977. 

The 18-iiionth old People’s Bicen¬ 
tennial Coniinission will be offering an 
alternative to the official celebration 
The People's Commission ongmallv 
described itself as “ red, white, and blue 
Left," but has since broadened its base 
of suppoit The group accuses the 
ARBC and its proposed successor of 
harbouring Tory loyalists and points 
to the ARBC’/s white, middle-aged 
business-oriented membership as proof. 
It also charges that the Revolution has 
been completely overlooked in the Bi¬ 
centennial planned by the ARBC. The 
People's Bicentennial Comniiasion spon¬ 
sors a wandering theatre troupe, writes 
articles on little-known history (Helen 
Keller's radicalism and Davy Crockett's 
op])osition to West Point), plans to 
conduct a televised interview with 
I'homas Jefferson and focuses attention 
on the Bill of Rights. 

Congress had decided that the Bicen¬ 
tennial would run from 1976-83, the 
years of the American Revolution. But 
on Independence Day, 1971, President 
Nixon announced that the Bicentennial 
era would run from 1971-76, a date 
span with no historical significance 
other than the culmination of President 
Nixon’s second and final term in office. 
The White House, with the power of 
appointment, will have enormous con¬ 
trol over the new ARBA and both the 
People’s Commission and some mem¬ 
bers of Congress are concerned about 
this control. Their hope is that the 
events of 1976 will r^ect the ideals 
and spirit of 200 years ago and will 
not merely celebrate the conservative 
traditions of American Repi4>licanism. 
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This year's harvest receives 
its first setback 

Brussels 


The first major row has broken out 
inside the Brussels commission over 
this year’s review of farm prices. It 
had been expected that the conimissum 
would aetree fairly easily to Mr 
Lardinois's suggestions for very modest 
increases in farm intervention prices 
this year. But quite angry scene.s took 
place among the commissioners in 
Strasbourg on Tuesday night because 
of a new element which Mr Lardinois, 
the expert Dutch commissionei for 
farming, has introduced into his prices 
package. 

Mr Lardinois is suggesting that the 
Nine should commit themselves by the 
May deadline for agreement on prices 
to phasing out all the .special com¬ 
pensatory amounts which are paid to 
farmers as a result of the currency 
upheavals since May, 1971. This idea 
has had an explosive effect on the 
debate about prices, since it will dam¬ 
age the incomes of German and Dutch 
farmers at the same time as it inflates 
food prices in Britain and Italy. The 
Nine agreed in principle long ago that 
these special compensatory payments 
would have to go one day. But no one 
expected it just yet, let alone in the 
middle of a wrangle about farm prices. 

Since Gennany floated the D-mark 
in the spring of 1971 German farmers 
have had their farming returns pro¬ 
tected by border levies which balance 
the fall in the price of food imported 
from France. Su, but to a lesser extent, 
have the Dutch, Belgians and Luxem- 
buigers. The amounts of these com¬ 
pensatory levies in Germany will now 
rise again as a result of the latest 3 
per cent upward twist in the value of 
the D-mark. Mr Lardinoi.s wants all 
these arrangements phased out over 
the next two or three years in order 
to restore the regime of real common 
prices, which is the foundation of 
Europe's common farm policy. 


'rhe immediate result would be to 
wipe out the increase in returns which 
German farmers would get fioni the 
modest a-3 per cent average increa'sc 
in farm prices which Mr Lardinois is 
suggesting. Equally, Mr Lardinois 
wants once again to fix theoretical 
rates of devaluation for the pound and 
the lira, to calculate the resulting com¬ 
pensatory amounts and then to j)hasc 
them out over the next tw'o or three 
years For Britain this would more 
than double the annual rate of price 
increases above Mr Lardinois’s sug¬ 
gested 2-3 per cent figure. 

The suggestions have immediately 
polarised the farm price ilehatc. If 
Mr Lardinois prevails the (leimans 
will jiress foi much liigher gram prices 
to offset the phasing out of compensa¬ 
tion for revaluation. 'Fhe Italians 
always oppose higher maize prices and 
would do .so even more bitterly than 
before as a result of losing the present 
subsidies which offset the effect of 


devaluation Britain’s farm minister, 
Mr (>odher, would be intran.sigent. 
Plumb 111 the middle would be France, 
which has kept the franc on its original 
pre-Smithsonian central rnte and would 
therefore stand to gain a windfall 
should German claims for extra-high 
prices to offset the effects of revalua¬ 
tion lie granted. 

Nf»t all points of view inside the 
commission reflect these diflcrent 
national interests. Heading the anti- 
Lardinoi.s league Signor Spinclli, 
who has long advrxratecl a complete 
switch from high farm prices to income 
support ; but his Italian compatriot, 
Signor Scarascia Mugnozza, has gone 
soft on reform as a re.sult of his brief 
exposure last year as farming commis¬ 
sioner to Europe's big farm lobbies and 
to the problems of Italy's .small farmers. 
The two British commissioners are, 
needless to .say, angr\' about Mr Lar- 
dinni.s’s ideas but cannot press for 
actual reform of the farm policy. Den¬ 
mark's Mr (hindelacii wants reform of 
the policy but IS reluctant to get off 
the fence and say .so. This also goes 
for Germany's Herr Dahrendorf, who 
has never liked the high jirices regu¬ 
larly advocated by his Free Democrat 
colleague, Herr Ertl, who is Ger¬ 
many’s farm minister ; but Herr 
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Dalircndorf jk liard put tu it tn say 
much aftei Mr l.ardinfus's 
'I'he* Rc‘ljB;ian Mi Honii Sinionct ina> 
com** round lf> rc^'istiiiL* high juices, 
hut foi him and the ii*'t of die rum- 
mi^sioiicrs die of Mr l.ardmois's 

MmG;estioii ((tufusion 

It IS not hard to sit Mr Lardinois’s 
point 'I here are now more than fjO 
dirtercnt ations for rom|jen- 

satorA' jhiMiienl'i, making a inorkery of 
Kiirojre's (dinnion price system Mr 
Larchiioi'^ heheves that neitliei min¬ 
isters nor coininissioneis should tolerate 
this situation . helter, lie aii'ues, ti» 
face u|> to I'ettine the jiresent pohc'v 
•.traiL>ht all 111 one co and then 
ajijjroacli the problem of reform 
with a conijileleK clean slate. Hut 
political iealit\ is piovini' difleient 
Ml Laidui'Jis has himseli fa\ourecl 
fieezincr t^rain jjrices where they are in 
this \ear's price review , lie would 
actually lowei the butler price, allow 
othei milk products to rise onK slLG;htl\ 
and introduce a l)aller\’ of [nerniuins 
and a hit»her j>rire to encourage jno- 
diiciion ot beet. Ibit on '1 uesda\ ni^bt 
Ml Latdinois was biiiiself obliged to 
suit^est that (>iuin puces would have 
to rise once anaiii a'‘ a result of the 
darnat’e wlnc'li Ins other su.E;v'estioiis 
would do to (reinianv's small i^iairi 
piodiiceis It was the lliin cd(>c of a 
wc'cltie of Ml Lardiijois’s own desiEjn. 

Cun encii's _ 

The facts versus 
the plans 

Brussels 

I he Nines inonetaiA wi/.nds oiieii 
lesenihlf a tioujie (»f clcukwoik nine 
wind them uj) and the\ hurtle round 
in circles, endin|i^ up rouijIiK where 
the\ lHi«an 'Mils time the Nine ha\e 
been aN laborloU'. about their monetary 
business as ever. 'rhe\ can claim only 
that they c.ime uji with something on 
SuiidiU a sh.iiie t losei to reality than 
the\ had inaiiai*ed foi a while liefore. 

Hut It was not the Euro-triumph 
which many had liojied foi since the 
dollai ])C'Cf:in to make money matters 
lit Fan ope so louiib, and since the bii* 
tliiee--H i itiiin, I lance and (ieniiaiw 
lirst shtiweel smns m Februarx that the\ 
could VNoik loeether inside a jointK 
float ini' Liund ol Kuiopeari currencies. 
The j)ound is still outside . and in 
Britain's siiadow* Italy is now jilavnig 
the ina\Click, liination with Italy is 
cMremc I'he Cicimans in pailiculai 
re.senl the lira ncjt rejoining the Miakc- 
iii-llic-tunnel l'be\ mind all the more 
because Ci Cl many did much to help 


Half a league 

llie Nine have agreed to changes in 
inorirtarv thinking w'hich fall short of 
the full logic of floating every 
nirrency free, bin mo\p more than 
halfway towards ir They have agreed, 
first, with the United States and others, 
“ to ensure jointly an orderly exchange 
i.ilf system " The Pans statement on 
March 12th avoided all mention of fixed 
panties, even the admission of “fixed 
hut tidjustable “ panties which the 
Nine came iiji with last siimmei 

The official value of the mark wRs 
then gracefully ujwaliied on Sunday 
bv T j>er cent, in anticipation f>f 
west neimany's forthcoming export 
boom I’he si\ cnrrerieics will 

manag( a dirty joint float against the 
dollar, j'icrhajjs joined unilaterally oxer 
the weiks ahead b> the Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns and Austrians The 
Benelux countries haxe decided noi to 
follow the (HTiTian revaluation , but tlu 
Austrians are going most of the w'ay 
with .1 revaluation of 2 2 ’) jier cent 
It IS hojji’d that th( joint float will 
stay in bounds ns a result of the 
upward edge being taken off its 
heaviest ciiirency, the D-mark (this 
certainly made it easier for the French 
franc to lx* included) Little jiractical 
hi Ip IS experted from America’s agree¬ 
ment to heljr Britain and Irclanrl are 
left to go then own w'ay, as is Italy, 
although with harder feelings 

The snake will therefore crawl free 
of its dollar tunnel I’hc rive currencies 
within It (Luxemburg's does not really 
count 1 will be held within 2 2 «j per cent 
of each olhei as before, but their 

the lira thiough its jrroblems last 
auiuniii, because tlic D-mark was 
1 ex allied again this time and because 
of the genexal belief that the liia is 
not oxTrvalued in terms of Italy’s cur- 
lent account. 'I'he fact that Italy's 
finance minister has apparently used 
I he example of Britain to indulge the 
dislike w'liich Italy's central bankers 
Jiave for all the exi.siing joint monetary 
schemes in Euioj^e is taken badly not 
only by the («eniian finance minister, 
Herr Sefimidt, but by all his colleagues 
in tlie Nine except the British. 

Britain's own jjosition in Europe. 
IS not an ea.sy one after these monetary 
tioubles. Politician.^ from the Low 
Countries are breathing fire in private 
against Britain's claims for EEC 
legional and social j^olicies so long as 
Britain continues to be the odd man 
out on monetarx' affairs. Everyone 
lecognises that a pound without .special 
treatment would wreck a joint float, 
l)ut in (leriiianx Herr Brandt himself 
IS convinced that Mr Heath is biick- 


Brussels 

central banks “ will no longer b'* 
obliged to intervene ** to maintain 
dollar rates Joint dirty floating, in 
.short The ialk.s so far have been 
devoted to beefing up the old snake 
intervention procedures between 
national currencies in the hope of 
making them work, and this process 
will be taken further when the 
monetary co-ojieration fund as set up 
soon Meanwhile the Nine have left 
aside the commission’s suggestion that 
the fund be given more money of its 
ow'n Tht public reason fur this is 
that since ihe pound and the lira ate 
not inside the scheme no common 
support funds are needed to kceji their 
heads abov'e water w'lth the floating 
snake The real reasons, howcA'er, are 
that, first, the approximate sum of 
$12 billion suggested as the dnwry of 
th( fund IS nothing like enough to 
entire Britain info the match— 
e.specially as Britain’s drawing right 
from such a fund w’ould, under prr.srnt 
commission plans, be cumbersome and 
would be only three times its subscrip¬ 
tion, amounting to under ifO billion 
Second, others among the Nine think 
that even Si2 billion is grossly too 
much 

The commission and national finance 
officials w'iJl therefore rcjwrt on jiooling 
reserves in the fund by the end of 
June And the commission w'as 
ominously committed at Sunday’s 
meeting to put forward (akso by June) 
the “ suggestions it considers suitable " 
for the pound and the lira to get in 
line as soon as jYossible ” 

ling under Treasury pressure and that, 
left to himself, he would bring sterling 
inside the joint float on less ambitious 
terms than Mr Barber is asking for. 
Herr Schmidt'.s suggestion that the 
Nine should study the problem of 
guaranteeing the sterling balances was 
fine—except for the fine print ; that 
shows that Germany is looking only at 
the limited Basle guarantees for of&cial 
sterling balances overseas, and is not 
vet suggesting the general EEC respon¬ 
sibility for underwriting sterling which 
Mr Barber is asking for. 

Europe's new half-float will hinge 
on France. It joined with the others at 
the moment on Sunday evening that 
the election news from Paris freed M. 
(li.scard d’Estaing’s hands. But France 
came in then only when Germany had 
paid the price of a small revaluation ; 
this inav yet prove to be not enough. 
The franc may And itself as the weak¬ 
est of the major currencies at the 
bottom end of an upward floating 
snake. The franc and the Danish 
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Schmidt wants the lira tunnelled 


krone, the two Euro[>ean currencies, 
whic h most depend for strength on the 
survival of £uro{}e\s common farm 
policy, ironically find themselves as 
the two whose vulnerability is most 
likely to undermine the joint float. 
Yet it IS the joint float that is supposed 
to be keeping the common farm price 
system going. 

The feeling in all the six countries 
which have joined the common float 
is that so long as it is onlv half com¬ 
plete, and so long as it is unbacked by 
jjooled reserves, they inav have suc¬ 
ceeded only in buying time. And the 
way money moves these days, not 
much tune at that. The Brussels com- 
mis.siun, whose jiroposals for funding 
a joint float have set the pattern for 
the coming months, is now the 
chastened architect of Europe’s next 
monetary' escapades. Some of the 
braver ideas it has been playing with 
for creating a fledgling European cur¬ 
rency along.side national ones have 
taken a battering in tlie latest storm. 

The central hankers of the Nine are 
very much in control of Euroj^e’s 
luonctaiv thinking at present The test 
between now and June will be whether 
oflicials, ministers and bankers alike 
will recognise mf>netar\' facts by easing 
even further ilic relationships between 
Europe's currencies, or whether 
nionet.iry facts will take no notice 
and blow all their plans away. The 
danger is that if the new mini-joint 
float is given an easy time by the 
market the* old Brussels dogmatists 
w'lll take r>(‘w heart for fixing rates 
once again But the virtues are 
evident too. Europe has got partly ofl' 
the fixed parit\ hook, and its currenev 
options are open as they have not been 
since the late 1960s 


ftUROPF. 

Regional policy 

Programme of a 
travelling man 

Strasbourg 

Mr Cieorge "rhomson, the Rrus-sels com¬ 
missioner foi regional policy, is refusing 
to be tied down on the size of the EECI 
regional fund which he wishes to see 
put in place by the end of the year. 
In Strasbourg on Wediiesdav he firmly 
disclaimed anv guesses as to whether it 
would be nearer $4om 01 $1 billion, 
figures which the Liberal MP for 
Inverness, Mr Russell Johnston, tried to 
get him to pick between. It is safe to 
say that Mr Thomson thinks more 
about the .higher figure, f)ul behind his 
reluctance to .sav so lies the impression 
he has gathered in the capitals of 
the Nine that national officials arc not 
as friendly to a big regional fund as ate 
their political masters. So Mr 1 'homson 
is detcriniiied to keep haggling over the 
si/e of the fund limited to the top 
national politicians, and to delay all 
di.scussion of it even with them until 
the autumn at the earliest. 

What Mr Tliomson has been bang¬ 
ing home personally to men such as 
Herr Brandt is that the commitment to 
a leal fund made at the community’s 
summit meeting in October must 
stand ; and, as he put it in Strasbourg, 
that the fund’s size “mii.st bo adequate 
or else it may well be a waste of 
nionev.'* And, for political reasons 
again, Mr 'rhomson is using the tech- 
nj(|ue beloved of his French colleague, 
M Dcniau, during the British entrv 
negotiations, of omitting exact figures 
fioni the formulas w’hich will be 
devised for criteria under which 
regi(»nal aid can be shelled out from 
Brussels. Nor is he as yet decided how 
the si/e of the fund might be made to 
grow automatically as a result of 
topping up national piogrammes bv 
icgional giants from Brussels. 

Mr Thomson’s cflort is therefore 
largely aimed at keeping national 
capitals happy while the Brussels tech¬ 
nicians do their work. He is taking a 
decidedly agnostic line about sharing 
control with the council of ministers 
over the regional committee to co¬ 
ordinate national policies ; this, with 
the fund, will be the centrepiece of a 
new EEC^ regional policy. He thus goes 
against previous dogmas in Brussels. It 
also begins to look as though he will 
be jiutting his thumb into Brussels's 
most controversial regional pie, at 
present on Mr Borschette’s plate, the 
supervision of nation»Hl overbidding for 
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investment projects. Mr Thomson 
makes no secret of his determination 
that putting a human face on 
Brussels should take precedence over 
the legal powers which the Treaty of 
Rome gives to the Brussels competition 
department to limit state aids. 

The present commission exercise on 
criteria for regional help is still limited, 
but it already raises formidable 
political problems. These Mr Thomson 
will introduce to his colleagues during 
the next fortnight and in general terms 
to the council of ministers early next 
month. Tlie three technical criteria 
which he supports are already well 
known in Whitehall—rates of unem¬ 
ployment, of regional inc»jmc per head, 
and of luial emigration. All three raise 
the juicy prospect for national govern¬ 
ments to geirvmander the boundaries 
inside which these .statistics wqll be cal¬ 
culated. Mr Thom.son will start the 
debate soon on the |>rinciples which 
will govern the handing out of regional 
money to rundown industrial and farm¬ 
ing areas. Ilis present thoughts are that 
below a certain threshold projects W'lll 
qualify for subsidies from Brussels after 
the money has been spent. But 
Brussels w'ould also go directly into 
various big projects together with 
national governments ; and a part of 
the fund, if Ml Thom.son gets his way, 
might then also be left for big model 
projects in which Brussels would take 
the lead, particular! v trans-border 
projects. Handled clumsily in the 
national capitals, these proposals too 
could go sour, and the chances aie 
that Mr 'I'humson will become a much 
travelled man keeping cvervoni; sweet. 

Shipbuilding _ 

Slow boat 
to Japan 

Progress in reach* ng agreement 
between the European community and 
Japan on curbing excess shipbuilding 
capacity is proceeding at a dis¬ 
appointingly slow pace. Mr 
Christopher Chataway, the British 
minister for industrial development, 
rai.sed the question in Brussels recently, 
and the British Government .seems 
sufficiently concerned to view the issue 
as one of whether a European ship¬ 
building industry can survive at all. 
There have even been hints that 
Britain might throw its weight behind 
those who would favour discriminatory 
action against Japan, failing any 
voluntary compromise. The obvious 
measure would be a directive that a 
certain proportion of European trade 
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should be carried in European-built 
ships. But Britain would be a sur- 
pirising supporter for such a policy, 
since it is a big net exporter of shipping 
services. 

Both the EEC and the Organisiation 
for Economic Go-operation and 
Development are engaged in estimating 
shipbuilding demand and supply, but 
nearly all the estimates that have 
already been made point to a very sub¬ 
stantial over-capacity in the next five 
or 10 years. There i& also the paradox 
that European shipbuilding can sur¬ 
vive only if it closes the productivity 
gap between itself and Japan, but 
that would further increase the over¬ 
capacity. Britain particularly needs 
such productivity improvements. 
Despite a recent spate of orders in 
Britain, there are no illusions at 
government level about the long-term 
difficulties of the industry The Booz- 
Allen and Hamilton report, whose 
publication has now been delayed, 
tells the Government it may have to 
run the industry down. 

Japan's expansion plans were made 
in 1968 and 1969, when its experts pre¬ 
dicted a boom in demand that would 
justify a doubling of Japanese ship¬ 
building capacity. 7 'heir estimate is 
regard^ as over-optimistic by almost 
everyone outside Japan, and already 
their shipbuilders are suffering from 
changes in the value of the yen, which 
have meant not only big exchange 
losses on contracts quoted in yen but 
also a dwindling of their competitive 
advantage. For large ships they are 
still highly competitive, but some of the 
smaller yards are so short of orders that 
they could put the Japanese govern¬ 
ment in the embarrassing position of 
having to cope with its own lame 
ducks. 
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There are two areas where Europe 
could put immediate pressure on 
Japan. One is the so-called Sanko 
deal. Under an OECD agreement 
Japan has agreed to abolish subsidies 
for ships for export, but ships built for 
the domestic fleet are still excluded. 
The Japanese have got round the spirit 
of the agreement by allowing one of 
their own companies, Sanko, to order 
ships from Japanese yards which at 
first fly the Japanese flag but are then 
sold or chartered to European ship¬ 
owners. So far over *)0 ships have been 
sold on this basis. 

The other question is the rapid 
expansion of the Japanese domestic 
fleet, which is entiicly made up of 
ships ordered in Japan. The Japanese 
are obsessed by the idea that half their 
cargoes should be carried in Japan¬ 
ese vessels, since they believe them¬ 
selves to be unusually dependent 
on foreign trade. In fact the share of 
Japan's gross national pioduct that 1$ 
accounted for by external trade is 
smaller than Britain's, and Japanese- 
owned ships tend to be uneconomic, 
partly because of the v^ry high wages 
earned by Japanese seamen. Japanese 
owners are now discussing placing 
orders m Europe, and Japan has 
recently cut back its fleet expansion 
plan marginally, but not enough to 
satisfy the Europeans. 

Norway _ 

Fish fats for 
pot plants ? _ 

Brussels 

A characteristic EEC timetable of 
crisis has been concocted to round off 
negotiations with Norway next week. 
On Monday the commission will 
present its completed negotiating 
mandate to Norway, most of which 
Norway will reject. On Thursday the 
commission will try to gel a few 
amendments to the mandate from the 
permanent representatives of the Nine 
in Brussels, while the Norwegians see 
where they can make concessions, too. 
Next Friday, after three days of well 
advertised deadlock, the two sides will 
either agree or, if the commission 
has failed to get agreed changes from 
the Nine, the process will be repeated 
at the end of the following week. 

The agreement should be signed on 
April 2nd or 3rd. Pending ratification, 
the provisions will be applied so that 
Norway is not caught out by Britain's 
and Denmark's first tariiT cuts with the 
Nine, or by the exclusion of Norway 


from the transitifui by all former 
European Free Trade .\ssociation 
countries to EEC rules of nngin. 

To Its deal Norway is now fared 
with choosing what it would like most 
from the catalogue of demand.s which 
It 1.S stoutly maintaining right down 
the line. An ungiving Nine will not 
concede all of them. Norway wants, 
fiist, the conces.sion of a low taiiff on 
fish fillets (probably 4 per cent 01 less 
again.st a usual EEC' rate of ir, per 
cent) to be extended to other fish 
products. Even to get fish fillets Nor¬ 
way may have to offer concessions on 
wine from France and on rut flowers, 
potted bulbs and tomatoes from 
Holland. Whethei concession^: on these 
would then be enough to win lower 
tariffs on Norway's exports of canned 
fish, frozen praw-ns, hardened fish fats 
and fatty acids, as well as fish fillets, 
remains doubtful 

Norway also wants the ceilings on 
tariff-free imports duiing the special 
seven-year transition period w"hich has 
already been agreed upon for 
unwrnught aluminium to be raised. On 
four otiier products Norway not only 
questions ceiling levels but whether 
they should be treated as “ sensitive 
products ” subject to such special rules 
at all The four are semi-manufactured 
aluminium, magnesium, silicon carbide 
and high-carbon ferromanganese— 
none of which appears on the lists of 
sensitive products in the EEC’s free 
trade deal with Sweden next door. The 
snag about three of these products is 
that Kiw cost hvdroeleclncity makes 
Norw'ay's prices fearsomelv competitive. 
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Parliament 

Beginning to feel 
its oats 

Strasbourg 

With each session of the European 
parliament the significance of British 
attendance lieconies more entwined 
with the proceedings of Westminster. 
In London Sir John Foster’s parlia¬ 
mentary select committee moves slowly 
into a summer of discussion over what 
means should be used by Westminster 
to check the rules and decisions of 
Brussels. These discussions alarm some 
British government officials and this 
alarm has now spread to the Brussels 
commission. The fear is that the 
already cumbersome machinery of the 
council of ministers will be reduced to 
total indecision if British ministers 
arrive m Brussels with their hands tied 
by an aggre-ssive British Parliament ; 
It would not be long, say the pessimists, 
before other countries gave a helping 
hand to their haggling power by adopt¬ 
ing Britain’s example. 

One result of this exaggerated fear is 
that It increases the urgency in Stras¬ 
bourg and Luxemburg, the twin seats 
of Europe’s parliament, to turn it into 
a real power for checking the EEC’s 
decision-making machine. A further 
preoccupation in Brussels is to beef up 
the pailiament before the introduc¬ 
tion one day of majoiity voting in the 
council of ministers leaves members of 
national pailiaments frustrated that 
they can no longer get theii ministers 
to exercise the veto in Brussels. 

Britain’s arrival has done many wcll- 
publicLsed things to get the Euiopean 
parliament moving a bit faster. But the 
tactic.s of Mr Kirk’s 18 1 ories in Stras¬ 
bourg are also unsettling the parlia¬ 


ment in one significant way. Both as a 
block and individually, they are single- 
mindedly pursuing British national 
interests in the community’s proceed¬ 
ings. l^hey and the two British Liberals 
are heavily briefed by Whitehall on 
ever\'thing they have to discuss, in a 
way that no other national delegation 
is briefed by its national government. 
There have been episodes when British 
memliers have delayed committee pro¬ 
ceedings until their government briefs 
are ready, and this has even led some 
members of other national delegations 
to siLspect British members of putting 
hirward an official British line when 
they have in fact been speaking only 
for themselves. The absence of Labour 
representation increases this suspicion, 
although most of the Whitehall briefs 
are in fact requested by Mr Kirk and 
his men, making them far better 
informed than anyone else in Stras¬ 
bourg. 'Fhe British C]overnment ha.s on 
several occasions also used them to 
influence or hold back EEC decisions. 

By comparison with some of their 
meandering and gentlemanly conti¬ 
nental colleagues, the British are rough 
diamonds. But after two months at it 
they are at last starting to mellow. In 
league with the Christian Democrats, 
the Tories’ ineffectual Dutch candi¬ 
date for president of the parliament 
was decisively beaten on Tuesday by 
a slightly more ineffectual Dutch 
Liberal, Mr Berkhouwer, who was 
supported by the gaullists, Liberals and 
socialists. The next day the Tories 
came back to win a procedural battle 
for a debate on farm prices and 
inflation, which they then squandered 
bv letting the Dutch farming commis- 
sionei off the hook by feeble debating. 

But Tor>' brashness is at least 
demonstrating how very much more 
powerful the European parliament 


could become. And Tor>' hits and 
misses are showing where parliament’s 
powers really lie. The European par¬ 
liament has powers up its sleeve over 
the EEC’s administrative budget which 
the Tories are well aware could be used 
to provoke an EEC crisis in the interest 
of gaming more power for the parlia¬ 
ment. The British impulse given to 
question time, when supported by Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home in Brussels, 
brought the council of ministers to 
agree surprisingly quietly that it too, 
not just the commission, would in 
future sessions take part in spontaneous 
debate in parliament 

But the immediate area in which 
the Tories, such as Sir Derek Walker- 
Smith, are having their mo.st useful 
effect IS in the committees and in 
influencing the det ision-making of the 
commission and the council of min¬ 
isters. 'I’his IS )ust starting to be done 
bv using the rules of the EEC as they 
already stand. Mr Rafton Pounder, for 
instance, is now hot on the trail of 
huge farm fund frauds. Both the com¬ 
mission and the council can in fact be 
brought up short by parliament expres¬ 
sing its view, by injecting reports and 
by forcing ciebates into the commis- 
.sion's timetable. 

Most often in the past the parlia¬ 
ment has made its point too late and 
has been ignored Its committee re¬ 
ports have for the most part been 
large, technical studies of little 
moment. Joint committee meetings 
with conimissiun officials are seldom 
gripping and rarely attended in full. 
They have not, as Lord Bessborougli 
is now suggesting for the energy com¬ 
mittee, very often gone into the field 
to take evidence in national capitals. 
It will not happen overnight, but all 
this IS starting to change as Europe’s 
parliament begins to feel its oats. 


Key indicators: The Nine— trade and reserves 


Both France and Germany 
seem set for yet another 
ejcport boom France 
because its currency is 
artifioally undervalued, 
Germany despite its 
repeated revaluations. 
German export orders went 
up by more than 20 per cent 
between the third and 
fourth quarters of last year 
This week's 3 per cent 
revahjation is not expected 
seriously to get in the way 


Latest 3 

Index 

Exports 
% change on 

Index 

Impoits 
% change on 

Official Feservae 

End % change on 

months 

1970 

previous 

year 

1970 

previous 

year 

Jan 

previous year 


^100 

3 mths 

ago 

= 100 

3 mths 

ago 

$bn 

3 mths 

ago 

Germany 

T41~ 

+ 67 

■l-19i 

139 

7” 5 

-1 17 “ 


- 3 

+^ 

Trance 

156* 

+10 

+29 

149* 

+ 8 

+284 

10 0 

ml 

+194 

Britain 

128t 

+ 12 


1411 

+ 64 

+20 

57 

- 3. 

\ -384 

Italy 

141 

+ 2 

-^20i 

130 

f 2 

+24 

58 

- 8 

r -14 

Holland 

139 

H 

+ 13 

134 

+ 74 

+11 

4.8 

- Z 

+23- 

Belgium 

142 

+ Si 

+28 

139 

f 64 

+ 19i 

41 

+ 

+ 14i' 

Denmark 

135 

+ 5 

418 

127 

1-13 

+ 191 

0.8 

+ 19 

+ Z 

Ireland 

169 

+ 11 

+38 

147 

+ 17 

+27 

1.1 

+ +4 

United States 

~ 130t 

■f 9i 

+24 

154r " 

4 87 

7277 

131 

- 2 

- 6* 

Japan 

163* 

+ 8 

+23 

140* 

+ 10J 

f29 

17.9 

+ 4 M2 


Index nurrfbers fseasonatly adjusted) refer to the three months to November, 1S72, except 
^(December) end ^(Januery). Trade figures based on dollar values. 
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‘What ck> vou want 
when you travel 
on business?’ 


Alan Whicker (television journalist, world 
traveller, successful businessman) knows 
exactly He wants an airline that’s reliable, 
professional and gets him to his destination on 
time Now that the EEC is a reaiity, he wants 
every back-up service he can get 


to meet tNs need. 



BEA inakc it their business to make your business 
a pleasure, says Alan Whicker 


The Businesslhavel Service 


1 Conference & Congress 
Advisory Bureau: 

Next time you're planning a conference, contact us 
immediately Our expert advice on travel arrangements 
and venues will suit all your requirements If you would 
like our brochure tick the box in the coupon below or call 
Paul Swan or Joyce Agnew on 01 -370 4255, Ext 2407/8 

2 Incentive Advisory Service: 

What makes yoi/r staff work harder, longer, more 
faithfully’ Try our well tested award scheme for holidays 
in the sun For advice on how individually tailored 
holiday awards can make your incentive scheme a 
winner, ring Bob James on 01 -370 4255. Ext 2068 

3 bilemational Cargo 
Advisory Bureau: 

Our professional team will help you determine (without 
charge oi commitment) whether air cargo can increase 


your profit by reducing total distribution costs - 
invaluable for businessmen developing markets within 
the EEC Ring 01-759 3131, Ext 4981 

4 Eurofact: 

Our business information service operated in 
conjunction with the Financial Times now offers data, 
commercial contacts and vital answers to questions on 
European trade and commerce If you think Eurofact 
could help you, complete the coupon below 

5 Registration: 

On a more personal level, registration with the BEA 
Business Travel Service could help you If you make 

6 return journeys or the equivalent number of single 
flights in a year with BEA, you can register with the 
Business Travel Service and benefit from a range of 
special facilities and from regular information on the 
latest developments in business and travel 


‘Reliability is the name of their game’ says/uanwnickBr 


I am interested in the Business Travel Sei vice ana would like further information on 

Tick appropndte box 

Conference A Congreas [ ] Eurofact 

Advisory Bureau 

[ '] International Cargo [ ~! Business Travel Service 

Advieory Bureau registration 

Send to BEA Business Travel Service. 18 Crimscott Street. London SEI STS 

Narw_ _ _ . ..... .. 

Name & a ddre ss of co mpany __ _ _ 



Businessiravel 

Service 


PiHsent position in company 
My Travel Age nt is _ _ _ 
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OrnOIL CUEHDU FOK »n«F T 

UD mmuniHis 


Exhibitions organised by 
Public Fair Societies 


liUcruBliimiil f«riwriil liidc Sunplcs ■•■irs 


BAKI 

ROIjCM.NA 

KOI/AN(> 

MhSSlNA 

M1I.AI>K) 

PAIMIVA 

PALERMO 

ivusir 

Inlcrnaliim 

ANCONA 


\ VVJ li I e\twiif lair 
\ WUI lioloUHU I lilt 
t \ I / Holumo / tin 
\\\/l Mf\siiiu I air 
I / Milan I nil 
I / l\itlinii I an 
\\l III MutUiiiinivnii hw 
\\1 I III sir fan 


7 IK Si,pteinliei 
21 Muv lJune 
15 ■'4 SL|Hciiihcr 
4 m Auf;uM 
14 2SApiil 
24 Ma> 4 liint 
.ViMiiv 10 June 
1 1 '*•* I uni 


BAlil 


BAKI 


DARI 


BAKI 


HOMX.NA 

BOIXX.NA 


BOUM.NA 


BOIANfNA 

BOIjOCNA 


CRI MONA 

»IRfN/l' 

I'OC.IJA 

FOGCIA 

I.IJVOVA 

GtNO\A 

(.FNOVA 

GFNOVA 

<:fno\a 

(.FJNO\ A 

NAPOLI 

NAPOl I 

NAI>OI I 
NAPOIJ 
NAl’Otl 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PARMA 

PARMA 

PIACENZA 


|i SpcLlalisMl Fiiirs ami FxIiiIhImhis 

WMII IfiiiMjd hill Inn I iiniiiMitil hatlt Man itf I i\hti\ \aianiil Sfums 
tnul 11 tilled in nvilifs 2Hunc I lul\ 

in I iltfSrOHI li WIL Intel national funk Ian i;/ Spoils and 
1 1 nun Inin I S April 

I MtRMil III IMI liiii'iniiiioiiul S/iuu of maihle. niininneii niul 

inti‘\Mnte\ b ]3Mii\ 

I MOI/tl / I IMI hilt intaioiiul I uiiii/ure tiiiil Ifonit ! unushnw ! an hn 

Soiiilit rn huh iiinl \i ur / liW 10 Muv 4 Juik 

II UiKli ! i IN// InniiMiioniil Shoi\ ot inailtinvn uiitl itiuipniein foi 

ui'iiitdiiiie nnd tH’n Inn 1 IX SepicmlKi 

/I I nil 11 -IMI Innniiiiiothii Slum of inuifinih, etfuipnivni uiid 
niuihiih’ii /oi hnildiiiii nui etolli moi>niv pit fahtnation nJilioiinw 
hoiisimris 1 IH ScplL'mlKt 

\ U // hire iitii loin 11 \hihiiioii of '‘Inoineiii fashion’* 10- 11 Maiih 

\ Inh munoihil hin ol Hooks foi I Hildieii anil )oiiifi III hun national 
t sluhilton of I omm^iiiiil Ih^si^n I liih'inatiiJiial Show of stholasin 
puhhsir.n Ontlt 5 K A|inl 

I / 1 (>\ MnPItni hih inuiionut Show of /'i ilnnn n and t osnntu s 

2K \piil 2 Mh\ 

\i/S/l Iniiinaiioiia/ ItHiJsinffs I shiNinm 2J Ma> Uuni 

l\ SAIf Intel not nnnd Shim of Indiidiiiilisation in Huiltinw leihivt/ues 

(* l4Uiti.lKf 

\\l III I ’h iriilllOlhU I an ot Mill ( /'ll \ 

\\\l II Intel noiioiMl I landit mils Innu Mail 
11/1 hih iiiational inn •iliiotd and /ooitt him s Ian 
\ I / Show of I arm Mei liainsaiion 
MU Internunonai Lwavail and ( anifnnv Show 

II Sinvliv (iift I slidilion II Hoild Show of ho 


\lll ifi/f inatioiial Hoat Show 
/// IntLinattonaf Siilhiaueinis / tiuipriii",l Shtrw 
II Him Intel national f \hibiiion of il im % Spans and ofln • 


14 21 Sipomhii 
21 April b Ma\ 
2X April II Mnv 
2SAptil (i Ma> 
17 25 M.irLli 

1 1 and 1 1 'l ation 

17 ’'•Mrtiih 
l>i JSOlIoIxi 

!•> >}<()iiohii 

• dlinki 

17 Niivcmbci 

\ / / C MIOIfl International Hotel and loutisi l^ui/mient / \hthtiion 

17 25 NoMmlxr 

III I MHlSl-nifOII L I \hihiiioii uj Iquipnieni lot Hotels, louiism and 
ISihtn 1 1 isute in S'nuihein hah and (hrrseas 27 l.'intiar) -4 Pcbi uarv 

III MttHIISLH Intiirutlionul lurniliin I shihitnm for Sauthein hah and 
th'eisi'as 17 20 March 

II SIR Intel national tiift Show J(i Mav- 4 June 

\ I / Inh iiititinnal Housiiifi / an 20 J'lne- 1 July 

III OH III 4 Show oj Opiital. Ophtluilmohgiitd and I ngintvnnit Insittimeiits 

PhtHoertiphi and * nwnuitrgiaphx 1|<>ctiilicr 4 November 

\l IMWIKi liiiernmiimal Lxhihiiion ry nurchanual handling uiui 
s Unagt. plum matnu itt ntt 3-71 Kiobn 

Ml M i i Intel national I \hihition ot Routlrv and Rahhits 6-0 Dccemhcr 
// *'/icm of Mdk Hrinlui is and tkm i InduMiies 28 April- 2 May 

W^HI tniiinainmul I shihiiion of Lannmg and Allied Packaging 
Machtnt n> and ctpiipmentjoi t aniud food iiidu.\tr\ 22-30 SqHemher 

// SIBA internuiumal Shtiw of Huttons and Allied Piaducls 26-2V April 

RIMIM (Forii) HI Internclional Hotel < aieung Show 14 21 February 

RIMINI (Forll) \ \ HI haemalionid Hotel and / oui t\m lechntgui s Show I 10 Oeoember 
TRIESTE A XH International spet talised Fxhihition vj Fmher 17- 29 June 

VLRONA A SA MO FFR Internathmal Show of earth iiuiving equipment for the 
buddtng industry 4- 11 February 


VERONA LA XV Into national Agruulturat and 4nfr»u/ lair and XXM Agricultural 
Maihinen Show \ 1 -19 March 

VLRONA I / < 'RO( ARNF Inu mational h \hitition of Amnuil Huxhuiulrv 1-7 Ociobci 


Nalumal {IcihtbI 1 radc Samples F'aira 

PORDENONl AM H Nuthmul hiir of I null I em 'W (auliu Region 
ROMA \XI Rome Ian 


?6 Aiikusi- 9 SeiUcmhcr 
2(1 May 10 June 


National Specialised Fairs and Fxhildtions 

BARI / Salional Show ttf < lothnitt Industnci and Sport Anii les 1 h Apnl 

BAKI I \'uiiorutl Show V, Iourism and I lu ation I K April 

BOIOGNA MnOAMAtifll ” hahon Hosiery Slum 22 25 Stplember 

BOI 0(;na "MODAlh I IMA ' I 'nderwear ( hikes Show H -1 (i September 

BOLOGNA ,\ / A New liainnig lechimlogies Shin 5 XApiil 

BOLZANO IH 4yru uliural f an ofihi Alps Region 19 22 0i.loher 

rivri ANOVA MARCHE (Maccraia) \ Ml Itrotwtai f shihiiion 10 May 1 luni 

( RFMONA s\ \ 1 III Nnliomil tan of Atrihulluiid hovisioiis Siipplxtng I4>-2.1 SciHimhci 

F(K«<flA \ II \iiiinnal Shei'I Hmdiiig Mail 1| Marih 1 Aivil 

FtKitflA II ”L iR\l SI’H" \iilional I atlh ! air '5 27 Niivcmbii 

fiENON \ liuinalt m Satan' Sntional I shihiiion ol Isolh, inniUtieiilal and 

Ihurusiit Anoruils 21 Apiil 6 Mav 

/ lluniinv and f ishinr lair 2b May 1 liim 

I Leisun lime hair 22 lime-J July 

I lSVI t L Saliunnl II nirs aiul Spnits Show 27 lanuars 4 1 1 briiarx 

/ haliaii I ighting S/utw 20 June I Julv 


GLNONA 

MESSINA 

NAPOLI 

NAI*OLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOl I 


NAK>LI 


NAPOLI 


NAPOLI 


PAIXIVA 


ROMA 
SON A 


I / and I II Si’ll Pf / Italian hairu/ I eathir tniods and (don i 3 6 March 
/I C 11 f Rl\t, Salional Show of Piodutis for Holtl\ Commiinilns Hats 
und Restaur ants 27Jdnuui\ 41 ihruarx 

/I Nil IK Sill Sationul I shihaioii Im Stivigation Desviopmetn j/i 
Soulhirn hall and Ih'ei seas I K April 

I S I R I f liidioii S/ri>ii ol Rtuho television and I leitneul Household 

Appliaricis 20 June I Julv 

II llA H\l Hit Sluiw' III equiiHiieiii and maU'nals foi UHial huddinn and 


puMii W'urks 

171 \nlional / nriiirr ai i t at hi r 
Materials and tcmiorn v Show 
Naiinnul Show of < omniunities 
I If I vpieal and I me M iru \ II erk 


(roods and Related 


20 June I July 
Machinen Raw 
29 April -1 M.u 
21V 30Seplbnibci 
l(V 17 lunc 


Exhibitions promoted by other 
Societies or Conunittees 


InIcrnalMHul General 

( AGI lAKI 1 iri Saniples hair itf Sardntut 13 - 2 d Mrirrh 

PARMA A A HI International txhibition of liundierqfi, Indusin', Trade and 

Agru'uttun 26 Mav-3 June 

International Spotialliicd Pairs and ExtaiMlonB 

IIOI4X2NA kIMA hiiernatumuf F.KhdHtton AgneuUurat Machinery Mamfacturen 

14-18 November 

BIJSTO AKSIZIO (Vtme) / huropean Shaw uf Machinery for knitting amt htwen' mills, 
Jinishtng mnthines Jor knits and hose, macMnerv Jor the mam^facture of 
knitted Hems, hosiery and acce* sorles af these Industries 23-30 SefNcmbei 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (Vnreeet XV H SINCAS International Sport and Camping Arturles 
Exhibition 14-22 October 

BlISTO ARSIZIO (Vnreae) AJil international Fair qf Camping Trailers 14-22 October 

CaLENZANO (Pinnae) .IT International Caravanning Show 27- 30 Srpiembcr 

C ANl U X Selective Show and International Contest qf hurmiurt 15-30 September 

EKBA(Cantn) Hi MIC *73 Iniemahonal Rabbit Breeding Show T-IOSepCember 

FIRENZE XHl Samples Show of Footwear, father Goods and Leather 1- 5 Septembo' 

FIRENZE VIH Bwnnuil Intemaiianal Antiques L'xhibufon and Tiade Mart 

IS September-14 October 
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TERMTIONILIND MTIOIUL FURS 




Approved by the Minister for Industry, Trade and Handicrafts 


FORM \ll Itiumttfmaul hade Man ttf HtrdReaiuw Actmtu s 

(;UAUM> 1 ADINO (P^ruRlfl) \ f /iitcntutiona/ C tumst n/ ( ertimu s 


l«l- 24 Scpi' mhc. 
2^ July 1' August 


MILAN 1 > XIX A \X COMiS LUHOIRILOI IntenialituhilKmitucar Iradv Varkit 

^ l 2 Jdnuiirv 

22 JiJiit 

MILANO XAIIA Will MIPII In 'MiUMiaiLvalhn lttHnl\ Irmh Market 

I2-I(i JuiiUiirv 
H 12 Juni 

MII 4 ANO XI Intt ihitional lo\ Shtm 2ftJHniiarv 2 lciiiiiuf\ 

MIl^NO IX Inlftiatitmal I xhihlmn of So , lew /.Vri, ( ard\ and <ldh 

2KJBniiHrv 4 HLbiuni> 

MILANO 4/ iC \ll MACt.l Internatumd rnuU Matt aj Huuwhvld lMtHid\ (daw 

and ('htnawarv. Ilaidnaif, Irfn/nunxtn and lotds 1 7 20 I eltiuai> 

8 11 Septimhcr 

MILANO 4/1 Heatimt vcniilanns;, n/naeiatuin and plumhinii Shon and Conwniion 

I 7 Match 

MILANO MI4\ Inhnmuiniuil S/ion (n^Mdi Mwkil 4 fi Marth 

2') ScpitmliLr 1 (klnber 

MIIANO nCOMISHU I ut healerMai Let 22 2(> Man^h 

MILANO \\\JII A \4\/l MU AM International Maihl Jor C'loihmg fe\ide\ 

(•-4 M.i> 
K 11 NnvcmKi 

MILANO MlhO 7? Ill Inwinalmnttl ^how ol Si\iiatle\ and Optnal (iood\ 

II 1 SMa\ 

MILANO Mi JAM Al RFPAMI .\I(J Carpet and I pholuerx hihnts Maiktt 

17-21 Mav 

MILANO II tU'OfM.‘an Radio, leleviMonaihl I Introacousth Show 26 May tJuni 

MILANO IX International I \hibition of t letiionu Compnmnty Meniurin^ 

hidtuments an,I At < nwm ^ 76 Mav ^ June 

MILANO / SIMAL Internatiomd Shan »/ Maihinerv for Shtn I lu lories arid 

tanneries, Machineri Jor l*radut.tion of \inlhfih tiluhs and •itiessorus 

I 4Jum 

MILANO I II International Shun ej Music and I huh I idelits b 10 Scpleinhrr 

MILANO I MIC AM XXWU Internaluuial hslaintitni of footwear. Leather and 

Aues SOI les and «/ rvluii d Mih hinerv 14-17 Scptcmlvi 

MILANO 4 International hxhtbitwn of Elmneal Itn, .vhold Appliances 

K- 1 1 Scpiembei 

MILANO II IntcinaltonalturnUure Exhibition 22 27Sep(rniha 

MIIANO A SMAU I met national hshihition of (ff/ite hquipmeiit and Mm hinerv 

22-21 Scpirmhci 

MILANO I'SIC hi '7/ tnl 'rnalionul ( ineina. Photo and <Jptit al Show 

24 September- 7 (iLtuhti 

MILANO IPACkIMA International Shan ol Patkinv Materials, Internal 

Industrial I ra ispot t and Machiiierv for the I ooJ Industi i 8 14 Oaoliti 

MILANO III! I \Ph (I ’fJ IniernutioMil / xhibition oi hade and iounst 

I'acilltirsaiia hquipmuit 14 210cu»hLi 

MILANO III MIP4.\ International Exhibition of Bakers and i'onfntioners' Maihineiv 

12-21 Octolx'i 

MILANO II INTPRSAN Internatioml Show and hade Mart of Teihnleal and 
Sanitary Ortiuipaedv, Samtars PruduLls Surqual Instruments and 
Fquqiment. PhysioeleLiromedical fppuiatus, Corsetiy, Salutary Articles 

for Babvhoud 27 JO Ociohti 

MILANO Xm MAC 7J Intemaiumal Chemical I quipmeni I xhihitivn 25 1 1 Oclobet 

MILANO SIMEI International iA'ine Jndustn and ButtlinK Shrn 10 - IK Ncivcmbci 

MILANO \L/J/ Intematioiuil C'svie and Motor Wxlel shihition 17 25 Ntivcmbcr 

MONZA (Milano) XXyill Internatmnal Interior hecoratitm kxhihition K-24 ^plcmbcr 

RLGGIO CALABRIA XXIi International Cdrus Irult and (hi F < sente Ian 14- 2K Marcli 

REGGIO EMIUA Intemaiumal Renew o/ Pig Rearing and Pig Production 28 April I May 
RICC'IONE (Mi) XXV International Postage Stamp lair Z5-2K Auguyl 

ROMA X\ Internaltanal Review of Nuch-ar Flee ironies and .\X Review q/ lele Radio 

and Cine Products 21 March I April 

ROMA EXPO Dt NTA L International Show 4-8 Ocioher 

ROMA XIV •Thnstmas Today" hade Market 1-16 Oecember 

S AMBROGIO III VALPOLICELLA (Varaan) XI International I xhtbition of Marble and 
related Machmerr R- * ^ September 

TORINO XXXVl A XXX\ 11 SAMIA International Ready to Hear lashiou Prade lair 

16 14 February 
7-10 September 

lORiNO IX dX MODA SEUlHONk Selected Ready to ^*'oi fathum Prade Fmr 

16 l9Febiuary 
7-10 Sepcembar 

TORINO l^I VACANZE *73 International Hobday and Tourism Show 2-12 March 

TORINO XCASA *73. International Domettie Arts Exhibition 29 March-9 April 

TORINO / AUTOMOTOR *73, Iniemationai Show and Trade Market qf spare parts, 

aeeessorias and equipment for can 9 13 May 


MILANO 

MILANO 


MILANO 

MIIANO 


lORINO Witt Iniiinuiional hihnictil I xhihitum and 
/ xhthifion 

lORINO III Intt iitiilionul tndusiiuil I chit /r Show 
VAKI'.SI' \ 4 Inteliialionul hnillr\ and Rabbits / xhibitions 
VIARLGGIOiLihlb) VI III Hinik lair 
V If 'LN/ A liiti niiilioihil C dt.niH \ I « hihiiin'i 


\ Mountiiin I uuifHtiiW 
24 Scpleiiibii 81 h 1 iiIk,i 
t 11 NovLiiihti 
1 1 May 4 luni 
5 16 August 
IH 2*'I c.hiu.ir\ 


National (^eiieral Samplis I-airs 

GALATINA <La.ici!) 4 V/l hod* Miiri iif liidustn. ( • 


nd lluiiiht it{lls 


National SpciialiMd Lairs and I vliihilHiiis 


ALBA tlha Irutfli Ian iiustmiiun nd<rcn,ihitt\ Kf n / 7lt>iiohci 

AKtZZO AniiqiH hinh I an In i Siiiuliiv t>l lai li Mtinth 

AKL/ZO Mill! kntuuuil /mirts/t/ii tin awini hieed luuh niiiMcied 

torhi I (, ^ 2(1 May 

ARk/./0 \ / \ui,final Piv, I an I ? It ()i uibi i 

ASC Ol I Pin NO \ /I Mainuuil Kahhii I nit Id H May 

AVL/ZANO (LAquila) Will Muhnnits tor tgrimltiiit and lent ultuiat I'iihIuiis Show 

1 I ' August 

BIBBILNA (Arcr/o) I // Ihrg loving NuImimI Show *>7 M.iv 

CAMPIGLIA MARiniMA(Livorao) \ / Minenill hibituniand hade Muikti 

lJuh lOScpiLmbci 

( APANNOU \ ALDL KA (Pisa) 4 If Bn ds / tin 17 Scpiyinhtr 

CAPRI (Na|Mili) ‘MARI .MOhA C tPRi" Bi'tuhtveu’ lashinii .SAtiii andhisphvnj haudicrutt 
piudui IS ami aucy writ's lor ihi hem h '4 ScfMLmhrr 4 October 

i'ASriGLIONOLIO (Llvormi) /) SAKtM hi I MARI. I xfiiliiimn and haile Mart of 
iitms for lirnig nri the sea J 6 Mny 1 Junt 

f I riA' D1C ASIKIJX) (Periiaia) I / \aHonal Artisiii / ,hnig\ Sfnm 

•7 August 17 Scplcnilier 

C'ONIGU ANO (Freviyo) Saiiotuil I xhihitivn of (iR t PPA fBrarid\ 7 4 40 Srplemhcr 

COKIONA (Aica/o) Ml xfubiiion and Irudt Marin/ liuiqiic Iiirnituri- 

21 August 20Sc|acmbrr 

CKbMONA I Bumnuif String Insiiumenis Show I ^-4o September 

nREN/L IX KNIlfMAJP Saiumtd Kmtweor Show S 8 february 

LIRI^ZE Fxt flange hays Mineral Markil S 6 May 

flRCN/iL IIII uiintuit Stun, 27 OtUiber-4 November 

FOLICiNO (l*eru|{lB) I II \ationut llandu raft ( lo{funv Sho 24 Septembci -7 Octuber 

GONZACiA (MeiHoyn)^////c'/rc/n htir of Gtinzaga 6 10 September 

CfOKIZlA I SIHJMItfO n (,onriaIan 27 April 6 May 

GROSSFTO \anonat Show ol Maiemmo ('allh 24 74 May 


ALBA tlha lrul{ti tan ifustmiion ndheniHogi 

AKtZZO AniiqiH hadt Ian 

AKL/ZO Mini kiiiitiiuil /iHuethih th 

tot hi / (i ^ 

ARkZ/O \ / \ui,final Pig I an 

ASC Ol I Pin NO \ /) Maiioiuil Kahhii I an 

AVl/ZANO (LAquila) 4,47// Mfthnnits tor Igriiuliint 


CKbMONA 

nREN/L 

LIRIJMZE 

flREN/.l 


I ^ -4o September 
5 8 ) ebruary 
5 6 May 
27 Otuiber -4 November 
24 Septembci -7 CXOiber 
6 10 September 
27 April 6 May 
24 74 May 


GOBBIO tPeruipa) III Hieiwial Metal Sluiw and huhhio Ihirt "Maslrntjinigin 

5 May 9 June 

LANC lANO (('bieli) 4 II Agriculiure Ian 4 8 April 

IjOKLIO (Ancuna) Mil \nnnnal I shibitinii Chunh Musical Insiruminn and kditums, 
and of Music Ldtiinns/ai )outh 19 2()Apnl 

MARSALA (Trapani) Italian li ir>e\ / i 14- -20 Auguai 

MASSA MARI ITIMA (Groasclti) ) Satumul ha\ of / u hange und Market ly Mineral 

5 Augual 

MILANO I hXIHtMOIOR kai ( ninpniientsaiid Aciessftnes Show 21 25 February 
MILANO 4/// Italian / urnitun I xhihitinn 22- 77 September 

MILANO I PI CNOSI*hRI I xhibiiioii and (lunention of Cnnsineiipni, Installations 
a nd / quipment Jor Siwrl and Rn n at ion 26- JO September 

MON1 bC AHNI IIRME (Pbloia) National Show and Market oj Nunmnuitu s 6-7 Ocinber 
NORCIA (Perugia) I rode Mart for ifu \iircia Black Iru/fk's and hundterqft Aagneuhun 
products id the Mountain 20- 24 January 

PERUGIA /) National Show of' Hill Agriculture Mechanisation '*( Ufa della homeniea" 

S- 12 Sepiembcr 

PRAM ACX:iORE (Veaeaia) II Nunonal Samples Show of HTnes 2 1 April I May 

REGGIO EMIUA A jr 4/) \utional thnithohgual Show ‘ f'ltta del Pneoknv" 

24-25 November 

Rf CXnONF (FmlO XI Nutumai Review oT Hobbies 29 Apri)- 6 May 

KICCIONL (Form A A HI Natumal Numismatu Meeting I 1 September 

ROMA "II Piae%e delle Meravighe" (Hrondrriandl 30Dectmher 7 January 

ROMA II Show qf Hunting, IMng and Nautie Sports 24 February 4 March 

ROMA HI INTERPFT ROL 11-14 April 

ROMA IXWeekqJ EtpuinnentfmCommnniivLlfe 21 26 May 

ROMA HI Pre%% and iqfonnatbm Exhibttum 15-31 October 

.SACILE (Potdeaoa e ) National Bird ExhlbMon and Market 19 Auguat 

SULMONA (L* Aqalla) X! Handkrqft Show and Market of Abruzzt d Moftse Region 

1 July-11 AuguR 

TERLIZZI (Bari)/F Nauontd Ftower Show and MaHoei 12 -20 September 


29 Apri)- 6 May 
I 1 September 
30Dectmher 7 January 
24 February 4 March 
11-14 April 
21 26 May 
IS-31 October 
19 Auguat 
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OSD ISTITUTO NOBILIARE ITALUNO 

(Established in 1931) 

Viale dell'Arte, 25-Rome, Italy 

Subscribed capital and reserves Lit 276,657m 

A CREDIT INSTITUTE SPECIALISED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM- 
AND LONG-TERM FINANCING TO INDUSTRY AND TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Mam figures as of DRC£?mber 31 1972 
Loans outstanding Lit 4 365 396m $7.507m 

Bonds Lit 3,102 530m $5,335m 

Foreign borrowings Lit 837,070m $ 1,443m 


IMi operates through 

—the extension of loans and other credit transactions, including the financing of investments assisted by 
Government incentives and interest contributions both for medium and small enterprises for new ventures 
in the South of Italy and other development areas, 

—the financing of industrial research end development, 
e quity participations, 

—maritime credit, 

—the terms financing of export of capital goods, 

—trusteeships. 

IMI raises funds on the Italian and foreign capital markets principally by floating bonds which are widely popular with 
investors and savers 

IMi's experience and credit facilities are available to foreign concerns willing to make productive investments in Italy 

Representative Office in LON DON E.C. 2V 6AA, 5 Cheapside 

Other Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico City 
Branch Offices in Milan Turin Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence. Ban. Naples, Catania 
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51" MILAN TRADE FAIR 



a world event 
half a century 
of good business 


Having celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Milan Fair is set¬ 
ting its sights on new and 
more ambitious targets. 
Meanwhile Milan's last 
«Great Fair» cycle, which 
takes in the Fair of April 1972 
and the 44 specialized trade 
shows held during the pre¬ 
vious twelve months, shows 
the following totals: exhibi¬ 
tion days 271 □ exhibitors 
26,622 □ display sites and 
premises 1,851,540 sq.m. □ 
90 countries sending exhibi¬ 
tors □ 76 countries official¬ 
ly participating □ over 4 mil¬ 
lion visitors representing 138 
countries of all continents. 
The Advance Catalogue, lis¬ 
ting 80% of all exhibits 
shown at the big April Trade 


Fair, is available every year 
as from February 1st. Its 
detailed index of commer¬ 
cial items is in Italian, Eng¬ 
lish, French, German and 
Spanish. 

Plan a visit to Milan Trade 
Fair, and make sure of com¬ 
ing to the specialized trade 
show that covers your line 
of business. 


Visitors’ Cards and informa¬ 
tion from: Segreteria Gene- 
raie Fiera di Miiano, Largo 
Domodossola 1. 20145 Miia¬ 
no (Itaiy) or from the Milan 
Fair Representative: Dr. Vit¬ 
torio Schiazzano, 20 Savi- 
le Row, London W1X 2DQ 
S 01-734 2411 


International Film and 


TVfilm Market 



MIFED, the International Film 
and TVfilm Market for film 
buyers and film sellers, Is 
held in Milan twice a year: 
April and October. 

If you have films to sell — 
Cine-films or TVfilms — do 
not miss this chance to meet 
buyers and distributors from 
the many countries repre¬ 
sented at MIFED. 

MIFED is a market which for 
thirteen years has traded 
Cinema and TVfilms on a 
world-wide scale. Transac¬ 
tions are made in the privacy 


of its quiet and comfortable 
surroundings. 

At MIFED you can find pro¬ 
ducers interested in co-pro¬ 
duction and financial agree¬ 
ments for new films, import- 
export licences and similar 
permits are obtainable from 
the appropriate authorities 
who have offices on the 
premises. 

MIFED is a club reserved for 
the exclusive use of persons 
engaged in the production, 
buying and renting of films. 
It has 14 projection studios 
for the presentation of film, 
TVfilm and VTR programs. 
These are some of the facil¬ 
ities at your disposal: inter¬ 


national telephone, cable, 
telex and telephoto services; 
conference rooms; business 
and secretarial assistance; 
legal advice, dining rooms 
and bars. 

For further information and 
bookingsconcerningthe27th 
MIFED, 18 to 25 April 1973, 
write to- MIFED, Largo Do¬ 
modossola 1, 20145 Milano 
(Italy), Telex 33660 Fieramii 
(SC 495.495, Cables MIFED- 
Milano. 

Registration fee: U.S. $ 18. 

MIFED Delegation In Lon¬ 
don: Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 
20 Savile Row, London W1X 
2DQ Q 01-734 2411. 
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Aboard Noah’s Ark 


Capital, born of stability, 

cannot prosper today without keeping on the move 
Make it go 

Put It aboard the free ark 

that epitomizes your bisiness experience, your hard work, 
your ability to foresee the future 
Make it land, where the future is already unfolding 
Make it expand m a serene open land 
III Italy’s Mezzogiorno, 
where pacesetting corporations 
{ALFA ROMEO, FIAT, KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON. PHILIPS. ) 
have already brought a steadily growing Common Market 
closer to Africa and the Middle East, on the trade mutes 
between East and West 
Make your capital develop and thrive 
where grants, soft loans, tax exemptions and other facilities 
for new investments in industry and tourism, 
have been raised to the highest standard m Europe 
For a first move write for information to 



lASM 


Institute for Assistance m the 
Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pilsudski 124 - 00197 ROMF. Tel 80 52 41 


* IA8M IS J linn imifil >iri|i4 ii iMmi i r'liin rril li • ii ' A' I't I' li i *tiiil»'INt' 
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L_J 1 
Italian steel 

O j 



all the products 
of the steel industry 


rn_> 

ltal*ld«r - Genova 

Hot roflad ^tripu, picite* rt rnm -Pi^'^troiyTic im pt.tte, ■jai vmri,5fd 
w*id*d baoniw /ft.l?, hign cort'ori ntcpi piatD'?. 

Dalmine - Milano 

i!lea?Ytle>«‘» and 'AaMad [Jipr tof" nriy tnd(j-f,triNl civl) ou’^LO^n'i 

T*nii-Roma 

El«ctr)C«ri and sfngik Jarjmgi dr^p-fcrpiiigs, cnncrst* 

rainforc-tftg ptn-^jockfl piniv'..iro vesnp't tor ot-«rr(ir' ,p p«trochH7-r,irni 

■ nd nuclear Induttiy 

Morteo Soprcfln - Genova 

rypntkof'iWtt'i c-oni4nnnt^ gvjatd*f*;n 
pfa^abrjCit*d ntitollic pavilion?., liquid cyUi-i(Jfttu tub’ u, Jfu dram?. 

C.M.F. - Livorno 

fr**t*lttct>« FM»*d#r 

SnrtJy, contfracbcJO, aatfi unn O ooadnn of *?# 

♦trupyuffts fpr d.ui( tiailcdnoa. 

ttaitropianti - Genova 

ConiuJbng <i#»fqn Bdd oonqtraoaon uf mciantnal olaniu 

K«*d CWkc« A Oanarnt M«n*ff«m#nf 
FM»gnt* Wcc»pl»*f J, #-1*121 O»fi0Y« 

SIDEREXPORT 

Export $ale6 Organisation 

HMk) Office: Vin Xn Otlotw#. 2-16121 GontJVn 
TubuUr Product* Dlvi«ton:V1a Brera, 21 - 20121 Milano 
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TECHNOLOGY & TECHNICIANS 


In other words, men and ideas. At SNAM PROGETJI the two 
have combined to give new thrust to the modern science 
of large-scale projects - projects of fundamental 
impedance that have made their mark all over the world 
Original reseamh and far-sighted planning have blazed 
the trail for the technicians of the futum For the 
achievements of SNAM PROGETfl, spread over Eve comments 
are tfiere for all to see: thousimds of miles of oil and 
Qas pipelines and sea lines, as well as nundreds of or 
refineries and petmcfiemirai plants. 


SN^- 


men and ideas sot 


(he WC. 


SNHM PBDOni l 

of fhe ENI Group - 20097 San Donato Milanasc'7 
ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY OF REFINERIES. 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL AND GAS PIPELINES CONSULTING 
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From Europe 
to the sea 

At the end of April, the "Adriatica" 
(the A14) will be fully open to traffic. 
This motorway, which is more than 
375 miles long, stretches from 
Bologna to Ban 

The Adriatica is the longest motorway 
m Italy and, together with the "Auto¬ 
strada del Sole", is one of the two 
North-South "backbones" that are to 
connect Southern Italy with the rest 
of tlie country and with the principal 
European lines of communication. 

With the completion of the Adriatica, 
to be followed later in the year by the 
completion of the motorways be¬ 
tween the Brenner Pass and Modena 
and between Salerno and Reggio 
Calabria, the mam frontier passes in 
Northern Italy— Ventimiglia and Mont 
Blanc (France), Gt St Bernard and 
Chiasso (Switzerland). Brenner 
(Austria)—will be directly linked with 
all the major cities m the extreme 
South of Italy via the motorway net¬ 
work 

The Adriatica is directly inter¬ 
connected with the Autostrada del 
Sole by two by-pass roads to the 
North and to the South of Bologna, 
with the Aquila-Rome motorway 
at Alba Adriatica, with the Avezzano 
Motorway at Pescara and with the 
Naples motorway at Canosa. In addi¬ 
tion to these connections, the Adria- 
tica has 40 interchange points (an 
average of one every 15 kilometres) 
providing direct links by ordinary 
highways with the mam towns 
bordering the motorway. 

The motorway has dual carriageways 
separated by a central reserve with a 
double metal guard rail: this green 
space IS planted with ornamental 
bushes which also prevent dazzle. 
Each carriageway has two traffic 
lanes m addition to the lane for emer¬ 
gency stops Plans have already been 
drawn up for subsequent widening of 
the carriageways (from 2 to 3 lanes) 
between Ancona and Pescara and 
between Vasto and Canosa as soon 
as traffic conditions make this neces¬ 
sary. A lay-by is provided at an 
average distance of every 350 metres 
as well as parking areas at the side of 
the motorway where possible. 

Special thought has been given to 
landscaping the strips of land imme¬ 
diately bordering the motorway. 


which have been planted with the 
type of vegetation found in the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. The design of 
the road itself (the first section runs 
through flat plamland before it 
reaches the sea, where it skirts the 
foothills along the coast, providing 
glimpses of the sea) reflects the 
nature of the regions through which 
It passes. In the plains, for instance, 
straight sections are linked by broad, 
sweeping curves, while the coastal 
road turns and twists like the 
surrounding landscape. 

Approximately every 25 kilometres, a 
service area on both carriageways 
provides full facilities for the con¬ 
venience of the motorist (restaurants, 
coffee bar. etc.) and for his car (petrol, 
repair garage, etc ). Special facilities 
(motels) are also planned for leisure 
and rest, especially m the sections of 
the motorway further South. Over 
Its whole length, as is the case with 
all Italian motorways, a 24-hour 
service is provided to users by the 
Traffic Police, the motorists' organisa 
tion (Italian Automobile Club) and the 
first aid service (Italian Red Cross). 

The engineering work and the finance 
required to construct the Adriatica 
have been substantial: by the time the 
road IS completed. 444,000 million 
lire will have been spent on the 636 
kilometres during the period 1963- 
1973. Even though the route does not 
lie m particularly difficult or moun¬ 
tainous areas, many civil engineering 
structures have had to be built 
(bridges, viaducts and tunnels), espe¬ 
cially in the central section where the 
road runs between the hills and the 
sea. 

Of the 636 kilometre motorway route, 
more than 19 kilometres consists of 
tunnels and more than 40 kilometres 
runs over bridges and viaducts. There 
are 34 tunnels, 119 major bridges, 
147 minor bridges and a total of 
1,240 small bridges, road under¬ 
passes and road overpasses (on the 
average one every 500 metres). In 
this way. none of the local roads 
crossing the motorway route have 
been disrupted. 

autoBtradfe 

■pa COnippo mil 
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Banca 

Commerciale 

Kaliana 


London branch- 

42, Gresham Street • tel 01-600 8651 
telex 885927 Comitbanca LDN 
Other branches abroad* New York - Tokyo 
Singapore - Istanbul - Izmir 
Representative offices. Ankara - Cairo 
Chicago - Frankfurt a M. - Kuala Lumpur 
Mexico City - Paris - S 80 Paulo - Sydney 
to be opened next* Los Angeles - Madrid 
Associated, allied banks and partecipations 
in 30 countries 
HEAD OFFICE: MILAN 
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In Italian 
commerce 
all mads 
lead to... 

Milan 


and the go-getter 
bank of the 
industrial Nwtti 

*50 brandies in Italy 
AiiiliatLS 111 the Hahamas, 
Swil/rrland and USA 
(airu'spnndcMits thioughoiit 
1 I 1 C world 


BANCO 

AMBROSIANO 

MILANO 


|la 

PALAZZO DEL TESSILE - PIAZZA 6 FEBBRAIO 

IVIAY 1973 

FROM SUNDAY 6th TO WEDNESDAY 9ih 



and 

5" INTERNATIOWa QISISNERS'TRADE MEETING 
CLOTHING FABRICS SAMPLES FOR SPRING/SUMMER 1974 


ITALIAN STYLE is somathing NEW 

and somehow DIFFERENT from other trends 


VISIT MITAM where your SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
are instantly understood and worked out by EXPERTS 
in the selection of design and MASTERS in colour 
CO ordination 


INFORMATION; 

Segreterla Genorala - 4/D GaHarhi S. Babila 
20122 MILANO - ITALY 

Tetophone: 792154/5 - CaUM: MITAM - MILANO 
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A young, dynamic 
rapidly expanding 
Italian Insurance Group 

in million SoHie data about the Group 

IJrc 
35,000 


30,000 


25,000 


20,000 


15,000 

technical reserves 
premiums 
investm.& property 

1969 1970 1971 1972 Fsl 

These are some technical data about 
AUSONIA, AUSONIA VITA (life insurance) and COSIDA, 
the Italian Insurance Companies subsidiaries of AFI Corporation. 
With its 600 employees and more than 500 agencies all over Italy, 
AUSONIA GROUP ranks 10"* on the Italian Insurance Market. 


AFI 

CORPORATION 


Ausonia Finance International Corp. Luxembourg 


Toaooo 

ciknti , 

j ' 
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CASSA 

Dl 

RISPARMIO 

Dl 



DEPOSITS: LIT. 660,000.000.000 


Head Office: 

GenovB, via Casaa di Risparmio 15 


TeL 20.91 

Telex* 21 Alb Cariffest (Foreifin Dept) 

2'7089 Cange (other Depts) 


GENOVA 

E 

IMPERIA 

Egtablished 1846 


53 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN LIGURIA 


Representative offices in. I RANK FI f'R r'MA IN 
and opening shortly, LONDON. 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT ITALY AND ABROAD 


^ruppo 



SGS-ATES of Agrafe Brianza (Italy) 
a key industry in modem electronics 


PriMiuiliiiii iiiul ii'st'iJti h rii livily in thi Ik iiJ uf buiTiiiniultuKirs Ij LtirriuiJ out by 
Sli‘i Alls I fiitipiiiifti tli'Uiniiii I SpA i>Hiin(|ini| m thw diriuii IRI STFT This tom 
lniiiV Wii- ftiiiiirsf .It III • mill of liisi Yfiii thiiiiJi)h Ihu nitn^inr nf ATLla CoiripiuioMii 
I letiiiiriM 1 'i|iA finil Si iS Soriptii licnni.ile St mu oiiiliilUiii SpA 

M.ii'iif It tuiiiiii inii'gi.iiml i irt tuts ii iiisiitnij ihyiistm ^ •iiid t^apdi ilnis SGS ATtS 
hiis 'itii.iiri»*rl u iMitii iilcirly slrnnp posilinn on Itirpigri iiirtrkels diiil reriliSHi two 
ihiiiJ'. ol ii wins iiiiisuit' li,il\ lib opfiiiiioiis iihi iitiK inifiniilioiiril wilh buhsnluiry 
> nnipdnii'^ estnhlishml m Fuioi (ifririfiov Cueiil Riiltiin Sinyjiiurr' Swoden diirl the 
USA Mdiiiitiii Uiiinci fiiiilitips pant III ApMitr rind t rtliniA fltrily) Fdlkiik (bcntlHnd) 
Kpnni's <1 r.iii' el riiu> Siiuidporp 

With Alt ^ iixt l•l•>llnt| I 't) iiiilliiin III 1*17? SliS ATPS ipidritity wist ot'Upies i 

..lion IS iiMi^ III Ihr lup ihrir I uioputiii ownvd MimiLundUiloi uperdtiuris whilo 

III ifi|iinl III p'l hiiolO(|ii il IS iiinsidiMOil iib I uropi i most iidViini od niiiiiiildCluipr lib 
iiiMomors nil III ' fill thn le,iiiiii{| fciiroppfiri Piprtinim pquipnipnt niiinuttirti'rpis spdn 
MiiK) Ihii ontin iintji* of sernicnndoi toi npplit dtions Irmn highly pirifesbiondl tom 
piiTPr Tidpriimiiinrii' .'jtions .ind militdry i•qulp^lon1 1u iiiiJushidl control jutornotivH 
dini I jdio jiul l••levlSlun iippaidfus 

liniioitiril I (riirnDiiiinrn in tfi • uiidprsiiindirici anii prditiciil applu dliuri uf serm 
loiidunoi iPihnoliipv hdvo bopn nidde in Ilia lunipanys ceritrdl rmearch and 
dPVf'Uipmpnt ijhiiMtiinirs At f'dsltilli'lto on tho oiitskirtb of Miljri Thib R & D contra i 
whii h IK i upif’s somi' TUO highly qurilififd hi ipnlistb enqinaprs dod tot hniCians has 
Litirtii Ji*sigiii>d with tin- rrguirpniAiils impohod tiy lhc> lapid lochnuluyicnl evolution of 
sarnii unduLtor iim linuloys in rnirid Covprini) d total drud of 3000 sq m tho labora 
lurips iiiLluflr' ii I Liss U)U Idmiiiiir Mow mom for the highly irfiiibitivr photo 
nil iMiin and dilhibiori tinii psacib 

Ann in j the minpanv dchiovemmits m the M & D finid can be rnpntioned the 
PldiiuxR difliisiun prtic i> s *ar MOb iiiiptjrdtad cirtuilh a firmly ut iiilp(|idlud audio 
power amplifitM circim the Mcond yiMiurdlion uf which ib fully shoit circuil 


pioiuclud ropi(<sontiiiu d icichnulugicdl Liioaktliiough that haa had its raperr ussiorro 
rioi only in Lurope but albo in tho USA a large range of bipolnr digiidl integriitod 
c IK mis with high noise immunity allowing the integrdtion of uluctronir cirt uits in 
equipment rJesigned to lunctioii iii noiby eiivironincntb ? number of pace netting 
dibt reiii and iiiiugraied duuices fur blark and while and colour television 

Apart from the iionnal niAbs pioduction of standard discrete devices and inteqraied 
Liiiuits SGb ATFb manulartunng activities include n separdln production unit d 
Idi lury within the factory at Aqrate for the dbMimbly dncl lobtiiiy uf fiigh loliabili 
devir os iiiiDiidod foi militaiy avionir and sfiai e prr^iei is In this facility th 
innipimenls are absemhied with the utniubi c«ri’ odch production atep being 
followed hy quality checks of operator parformanen The finished proriuctb ai 
biilimiiiud to a biirieb uf visual theimal mechanical end electrical scraeningi 
fullowing thii SGS ATFS ipliabilify evdluation progranimu SURE! This higiil- 
qiidlilipcl activity has allowed the company to obtain homologation of itb farioneb fro 
the Britibh F-ranch and Italian military authcritiea and ro qualifv ab a supplier to 
ihp mam Curupean baielliiG piojccts such as Symphonip Heob A2 Caro IV TD 
CUS B, Eldo as well as the national Italian Dutch and Spanish salellites 

An increasingly imponant field ul barnicundLCtoi lerhnolngy requiring particular skill 
in devplopmerit and manufartuiing is repreaenied by MOS integrated ciicuita which 
are auileri for applications requiring complex funciiunb and low power ronsumptian 
rdthnr ifian spued Having at an early btage redhsed the great potential of this new 
technology SGS ATES in 1969 set up a MOS development and manufacturing 
centre at Agrafe including lomputer aided design facilities, automutic computer 
coiittollad mask making and a class 100 clean room for watei fabrication 

The activities in this field which include the debign and manufacture of complex 
MOS integrated circuits made to suit the requiremenib of individual customeib 
(jo called custom circuital as well as btandard rievicna have allowed SGS ATES to 
become the leading European supplier ot MOS 
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ASGEN 


THE ITALIAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DEDICATED TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
ELECTRIC CAPITAL GOODS AND SYSTEMS. 
DURING 1972 HAS TOTALLED APPROXIMATELY 
45 MILUON POUNDS OF SALES BILLED 



SALES BILLED OF LARGE ELECTRIC ROTATING MACHINERY 
HAVE INCREASED OVER 250% DURING THE LAST SIX YEARS 


Among the main equipmants inatallqd during 1972 
there are: 

Three of six groups, 65,000 kVA each for Inga 
(Zaire) hydrauiic power station, built on the 
Congo river; 

Last four of six hydrauiic generators totailing 
840 MVA, for the Logo Delio (Italy) storage 
pumping scheme: 

Generators completing the first step of the 
thermo-electric power station of Vado Ugure 
(Italy) with a tf»tal of 1,280 MW installed; 

The whole system with over 100,000 kW of d.c. 
motors for the mein drives of the new 
continuous hot strip mill for Italsider—^Taranto; 

The first group of seventy 1500 Voh d.c. trains 
and related feeding substations for the renewed 
sMburban "Circumvesuviana" railway. 



/stituto di Credito di Dtntto Pubb/ico 
ESTABLISHED IN 1539 

Capital Funds and Reserves: 
Ure 97,784,232.315 


HEAD OFFICE: NAPLES 
498 BRANCHES IN ITALY 


Offices abroad: 

Buenos Aires Branch - New York Agency 

Representative Offices: 

Bruxelles — Buenos Aires 
Frankfurt a/M - New York 
Pans — Zurich 
and 

LONDON 

P & O Building, Ceadenhall Street. 
London EC3V 4QQ 
Tel. 01 283 1164/5 
Telex 888067 NAPOLBANCO London 


Affiliated bank: 

Banco di Napoli (Ethiopia) Share Co Asmara 





ANSALDO GAN GIORGIO COMPAGNIA OENERALE 
aBNOV* 


Permanent Exchange Offices on board the 
T/V "Raffaello" and M/N "Giulio Cesare" 


Head Office: 8 Via Nicola LoruKi— 

16152 OENOVA-CORNIGUANO (Italy) 

(IRI-FINMECCANICA GROUP) 


Coiraspondants throughout the world 
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Fastest on four wheels 


World ohampionohip for 
formula ona drivors, 1973 

Jan 28 Argentine Grand Prix. Buenos Aires 

Feb 11 Brazilian Grand Prix, Interlagos 

Mar 3 South African Grand Pnx, Kyalami 

Apr 29 Spanish Grand Pnx, Montjuich 

Mdy 20 European and Belgian Grand Pnx Zolder 

Jun 3 Monaco Grand Pnx. Monte Carlo 

Jun 17 Swedish Grand Pnx Andersdorp 

Jul 1 French Grand Pnx Paul Ricard 


hormula one teams will be run- car, a new one every year if you 
ning their lirsi Hriiish race of the want to be successful The proto- 
year at Brands Hatch this week- type usually costs around 
end. Mtisi ol the big-limc drivers /,25,(XK); copies cost around 
the hmerson bitiipaldis, the each without either 

Ronnie I'etcrsons, the Ciraham engine or gearbox A two-car 
Hills will be there And so, team can get through ten Hew- 
presumably, will be some of the land gearboxes (which are virtu- 
sponsors, to see how their pro- ally standard tor every racing 
leges arc doing, the sponsors are carj in a season, or another 
ftxiting well over half the bill. Ihe team will need at 

Motor racing has become one least six engines, coming to 
of the most expensive sports in £40,000 if they arc the Ford Cos- 
ihe world. A wealthy private worth \"8 used Iasi year by seven 
enthusiast might, ten years ago, out of the eleven formula one 
have bough I himself a team For teams. 

around £20,000 a year. Last year This engine was developed by 
the eleven major racing teams Keith Duckworth in 1%6 Ford 
between them are reckoned to of Britain spent £100,000 on it 
have spent over £3m on com- at the nine. Its first win w'as at the 
peting in the formula one world Dutch (irand Pnx in l%7,power- 
championship ;the powerful 3- ing the I^nus team of Graham 
lure class;, or roughly £300,(XX) Hill and Jim Clark. Since then 
per two-car team And costs are it has won 54 Grands Pnx, and 
going up all the time. powered every world champion- 

The costliest single item is the ship winner since 196H. 

A formula ona team's balance sheet 

Total: £300,000 
EXPENDITURE 


Jul 14 John Player (British) Grand Pnx, Silverstone 

Jul 29 Dutch Grand Pnx. Zondvoort 

Aug 5 German Grand Pnx Nurburgring 

Aug 19 Austrian Grand Pnx, Osterreichnng 

Sep 9 Italian Grand Pnx Monza 

Sep 23 Canadian Grand Pnx, Mosport 

Oct 7 United States Grand Pnx, Watkins Glen 


1972 championship^able 



driver 

points 

team 

Champion 

Emerson Fittipaldi 

61 

Lotus 

2nd 

Jackie Stewart 

45 

Tyrrell 

3rd 

Doriny Hulme 

39 

McLaren 

4th 

Jackie Ickx 

77 

Feriari 

5th 

Peter Revson 

23 

McLaren 

bth (equal) 

Clay Rpgazzoni 

IB 

Ferrari 

6th (equal) 

Francois Cevert 

15 

Tyrrell 


A team's engine maintenance With this kind of money gomg 
costs around £20,000 a season, out, the majority oi racing teams 
After every race the engines are have to rely on as much sponsor- 
returned to the maker for check- ship from industry as they can 
mg, rebuilding, scientifically get. Most motor manufacturers 
crack testing and preparing for gave up racing years ago The 
the next race. Since each car uses racing cars have become so 
one engine for practice and sficcialised that there is no 
another for the actual race, at longer any spin-off for normal 
least two engines per car have to production, and the big makers 
go back after every race. are now concentrating on rallies 

Tens of thousands of pounds instead. Ferrari is one exception. 



INCOME 



more go on tyres (where at least 
three diflerent sets are needed 
for diff erent weather conditions), 
spare wheels, chassis spares and 
testing, and overheads (sec chai t) 

The hardware is still only half 
the battle. Once the team mana¬ 
ger has his new raceworthy 
model and his engine, he needs 
dnvers, at £40,000 a year for 
a top driver like Ronnie Peterson. 
A two-car racing team also needs 
a supfxirting staff often oi eleven 
—made up of half-a-dozen mech¬ 
anics, someone to look after 
spares, an engineer to make non¬ 
standard parts, a secretary and 
the team manager himself (who 
usually doubles as director, but 
may need an assistant). Thew'a^ 
bill for even a ten-man team will 
usually exceed £20,000 a year. 

Travelling expenses will be 
around £25,000 £30,000 a year 
tor a typical team, which includes 
a transporter for the cars. Last 
ear’s Grand Pn\ races were 
eld in 12 countries on three 
continents, making air fares a big 
Item. Jackie Stewart, one of the 
busiest of the Grand Pnx dnvers, 
reckons to travel over 400,000 
miles a year and spend over 
£50,000 on air tickets. 


Matra (owned bySiraca-Chrysler, 
and backed by the French govern¬ 
ment) another; but Matra has 
drop|;)ed out of the 1973 Grand 
Pi IX 

Every one of the remaining 
nine Grand Pnx racing teams 
last year had a major sponsor 
who contributed £70,000- 
£100,000 towards running costs. 
In return the cars were painted in 
his colours and prominently 
displayed his name. Last year’s 
list ran like this. 

T—m _ Sponsor 

Lotus John Player 

Tyrrell Elf Petroleum 

BRM Marlboro 

McLaren Yardley 

March STP 

Williams Politoys 

Surtees Brooke Bond-Oxo 

Tecno Martini Rossi 

Brabham Private 

Ferrari Private 

Matra _ Private _ 

I'here are some changes this 
season. Teeno and Matra arc out, 
and STP looks like withdi awing 
Its sponsorship from March. 
Williams will be mnsored jointly 
by Iso-Revolta of Italy and Marl- 
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boro, instead of by Politoys. Fina 
will come in with Brooke Bond- 
Oxo to support Surtees. Universal 
Oil Products, a large research 
organisation selling knowledge 
to the oil and other industries, 
IS sponsoring the new Shadow 
racing team, managed by Graham 
Hill. 

Sponsors' spending 

I'he sponsors count their 
spending on motor racing as 
advertising and promotional 
money, and plan their cam¬ 
paigns to fit in with the meet¬ 
ings Some prefer not to say how 
much they are spending on spon¬ 
sorship, but Marlboro's 1972 bill 
was over jC200,000, nsing to 
probably over /,'40(),00() this 
year (including its sponsorship 
of motorcycle racing and this 
year rallying with Lancia as well j. 
1 .ast year Marlboro’s BRM team 
won only the Monaco Grand 
Pnx and (as a nice coup from its 
competitor in cigarette manu¬ 
facturing) the John Player's race 
at Brands Hatch, but Marlboro 
IS undeterred. 

T he ban on cigarette advertifr- 
ing on television and inter¬ 
mittent demands for a total stop 
on all cigarette advertising has 
made sponsorship a more attrac¬ 
tive outlet for tcibacco money. 
John Player last year signed up 
for another three years with 
Lotus, after backing the team 
under its (lold l.eaf label since 
1%R. Colin Chapman of Lotus 
has gone to the length of calling 
his cars ''John Player Specials" 
(the enthusiasts stall think of 
them as Lotus). Since the com¬ 
pany also helps to pay for the 
Biitish Grand Pnx race (last 
year's cost ^*100,000 to mount) 
this is now known as the "John 
Player Grand Pnx". Player’s 
annual bill for sponsorship and 


assoaated promotion has been 
running at around £250,000, 
and could be more this year: its 
star driver, Emerson Fittipaldi, 
won last year’s formula one 
championship and has already 
won two of the three Cirand Pnx 
races run so far this year, "ihe 
only other major cigarette com 
pany involved in sponsorship, 
Rothmans, goes in tor formula 
5,000 raang only, where the 
stakes are lower. Yardley spent 
perhaps £200,000 on the 
McLaren team, and a lot more 
on promotional back-up, it 
reckons its sales of men’s toiletries 
have gone up sufhcicntly to justify 

It. 

1 yre, oil and other com¬ 
panies chip in with smaller 
sums- fierhaps around £50,000 
—and usually get their name 
on the car in smaller letters. 
The second driver is sometimes 
allowed to join a works team only 
if he can bring in another 
£25,000-£40,0U0 worth of spon¬ 
sorship. 

Drivers' money 

Start money for each race 
depends partly on how successful 
a driver has been in the previous 
year, but also on where the race 
IS being held; the pickings are 
richer in Amcnca than in Europe 
Last year race organisers usually 
paid between £950 and £1,250 
for each car they invited to start 
For a two-car team, this averaged 
a useful £30,000 a year. Prize 
money in Europe can be as little 
as £2,500 for the winner, going 
down to £100 for twentieth place. 
A dnver's dream is the American 
Grand Prix; the first prize there 
last year was worth £20,000, and 
each top driver got about £2,400 
start money, as well as £1,200 for 
the fastest practice lap and 
another £1,200 for the fastest 



They used to call it a Lotus 


lap in tne race 

The Formula One Association 
(the club of all the major con¬ 
structors of cars in this class) has 
recently been complaining about 
the inadequacy of start and pri/e 
money, and has started to 
negotiate directly with circuit 
owners to get more. For the first 
three races of the season - in 
Argentina, Brazil and South 
Africa- It managed to push up 
the total purse to £110,000 per 
race, roughly double the usual 
figure It is unlikely to be able to 
squeeze that much out of the 
European Cirands Pnx, but there 
will have to be some increases. 
The balanced books of the racing 
team on our chan are hypo¬ 
thetical each year some teams 
will come out with a profit, some 
will break even, and a few will 
make quite a big loss. More start 
and prize money would mean 
higher admission fees, and there 
are signs of consumer resistance 
to these 


Since the driver gets up to 
30' I of the start and pn/emoney, 
as well as his annual ice, his 
earnings depend panly on how 
well he and his car do. In a success¬ 
ful year, a formula one Crrand 
Pnx driver could earn more than 
£T(X),(K)0, even without winning 
the world championship. Jackie 
Stewart is said to be getting be¬ 
tween £300,000 and £400,000 
a year, if revenue from his en¬ 
dorsements (like his "Dutch 
boy" caps, sunglasses and Swiss 
watches^ is included. But this is 
exceptional even in motor racing, 
and partly due to shrewd business 
management. Jackie Stewart’s 
affairs are handled by Mark 
McCormack, the American 
lawyer whose clients also include 
Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus 
- -of whom Jackie Stewart is said 
to have remarked "It's in¬ 
credible the fortunes they make 
without taking any risks the 
worst that can happen to them 
IS to fall into a bunker" 



Those magolHcent meo In their racing machines, kept going by toiletries, cigarettes and meat extract 
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2,000 Branches and 
Affiliates on 5 Continents 

through the London Paris Axis 



Asia 
Africa 
America 
Australia 
and Eurape 




Barque Notionab de Fbris 
The British subsidiary is 

Brirish & French Bank Ltd. 

9-13 King William Street London EC4P4HS 
^ Telephone 01-6265678 
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The last big market left 

Chairman Mao's China is a huge market that is bringing capitalist salesmen 
hotfoot to Peking, but how does anyone gain even a toehold in it ? 


It is time for a change of tactics The frontal assault 
of the kind the Britisli are now mounting, in which 
1,000 salesmen are converging on Peking to assemble the 
biggest technical exhibition ever put on by the west in 
China, will take orders and break some new ground 
but the return will be peanuts in comparison with 
China’s size and growing wealth. The Chinese will buy 
not one stick more than they absolutely must , they will 
concentrate on ar*'as where they do not have the tech¬ 
nology, like aviation, communications and, oddly enough, 
packaging. Some of the equipment will be bought solely 
to copy, and if the British Government had not agreed 
to pa) most of the cost of carting away unsold exhibits 
many of the sales would have been made at knockdown 
prices. Foreigners are repeatedly warned not to try to 
bargain with the Chinese, but the Chinese have no 
scruples about beating down foreigners 

So far no one has found any better way than this 
to break into the Chinese market, but, given the stage 
that the Chinese* have reached, Britain ought to be doing 
more than £3om worth of business a year with them. 
The Chinese pulled themselves up to subsLstence level 
10 years ago and in the past decade they have streaked 
ahead of other underdeveloped countries. They are now 
not merely fed, but well fed and incieasingly well 
clothed. What sets the Chinese worker apart trf)m the 
average Indian, African or even Brazilian is that not 
only ha.s he money in his pocket and, to a gniwing extent, 


savings in the bank (on which the government pays 
something like 3 per cent) his probl(*m is not to find 
the money to buy the goods that he sees in the shops, 
but the other wa\ round ; he has the mrmev but the 
.shops do not have the goods. A lot of spaie Ciish in 
China is simply being frittered away on radios with 
gilt finish, on toys, ornaments, fur linings to coats, .silk 
briefs for girls, fancy photograph albums for the new 
cameras that all th<* prosperous workers arc buying, 
.sweets, cinema scats and oiit-of-scason fruits 

All these, along witli fiii coats and pale blue welling¬ 
tons for the babies, are abundant in the big towns, but 
in the country there is not much to .spend your money 
on. Wages arc not high, but they are well above those 
of neighbouring countries. The rniniinum wage in 
Pakistan i.s arriund £6 a month, but a young Chinese 
girl could expect to earn a.s much when .she starts work 
m a textile mill. Not m<Tny men in (^hina earn less than 
£10 a month, with more senior office workers getting 
two to four time.s as much A family which has both 
parents and four children working can have nearly £100 
a month coming in and less than half that going out 
on rent and food. 

China, then, is a country set for a high rate of growth, 
with almost everything that it needs to hand from coal 
and oil to tea and toffee, and a skilled, disciplined and 
relatively literate labour foKC Cap in hand on the 
dooislep are the technologv-based industiies of the west 
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anxious and willing to provide the plant and knowhow 
needed to harness these resources, and their bankers 
willing to lend the inoncy. But the (Chinese will not 
boirow, and therefore they cannot buy If the C]hinese 
were prepared Xn aeiTpi the foreign credits they could 
have merely by lifting the telephone, they have the skill 
and the administrative ability to make a major leap for¬ 
ward. But siiuc (Uiairman Mao's economics are on a 
par with his age, he will not borrow abroad and C]hina 
is therefore <iJI(jwed to import only what it has earned 
the foreign exchange to pay for. 

This IS not much. (]hina'.s export performance is a long 
way .short of brilliant. It is running at probably £Room- 
£900111 a year, based largely on the traditional mixture 
of textiles, tung oil, frozen rabbit and jade whatsits. Well 
over a quarter goes out through Hongkong, with 
Japan the next biggest market. Something like an eighth 
finds Its way to Africa in various foinis of aid The 
Chinese aie not .sctious exporters and they do not regard 
production foi export as an object in itself but as a 
way of disposing of tfie home .surplus, and what sells 
in China docs not ncxc.ssarily .sell in foreign markets. 
The presence in Peking’s shops of shirts and toys that are 
packed and labelled in English is silent te.stimnny to the 
fact that the Chinese do not always manage to find buyers. 
This IS not surprising when their deliveries are erratic 
and quantities unpredictable, even for .s(j well-cstabli.shcd 
an export as tea. When it conies to newer products like 
rabbits, the problems of importers arc nightmarisli, with 
10,000 tons one season and, when the British public has 
acquired a taste for it, none the next and no explanation. 

The Chinese attitude has a lot 111 common with that 
of British inclii.stry in the i9f|Os, and, like British industry, 
the Clhinesi' an* beginning to woriy moie than they did 
about their export perfoimance. They have taken to heart 
criticisms about their packaging, and actually asked for 
packaging plant to be included in the Peking exhibition. 
But whether llieir deliveries will get any more reliable is 
another matter 

But for that, CJhina would be a hoi tip to be the next 
great mass producer of clec lionus 'I'hc japanc.se have 
l>een pricing themselves out of this market and south-east 


China's trade 


£m annual rate based on latest evailable figures 
Importfl from 


Hongkong 7 

Japan 233 

Germany 61 

France 23 

Britain 31 

All OECD countries 554 


Exports to 
255 
187 
43 
41 
36 
458 


A.sia is going the same way. While this was happening, 
China was building up a new industry pniducing transis¬ 
tors, components and circuits on a vast scale. The popula¬ 
tion of CJhina is between 650m and 750m, depending 
on which estimates you favour. On the least favourable 
estimate of something like five to a family, that means 
130m households, and 80 per cent of them now have at 
least one transistor ladio. Some must have more than 
one, judging by the number of teenagers carrying a .set 
rouncl with them. It needed a substantial indastry to 
sufiply these .sets and their batteries and now the Chinese 
are trying to move on to transistorised televis^ioii. 

Chven the difficulty of doing business in CJhina, it 
would be a brave manufacturer who decided to explore 
the pas.sihility of importing electronics from there on a 
regular basis, but the attempt may be made just the 
.same because tfie rewards if it came off might be huge. 
The only way of doing more trade with China is to buy 
more fn>m ii, and the effort is worth making to find 
what, apart from their traditional crafts, the Chinese do 
well enough to export in bulk. One of the biggest prob¬ 
lems is getting behind the bureaucratic front that the 
Chinese erect against foreigners, including even their best 
ciisiomcrs. The Pakistanis, who provide China's main air 
links with the west, have managed to do this and it is 
noticeable that they can gel things done in Peking that 
would be beyond the average foreigner. It has, however, 
taken them more than nine years to reach this sort of 
relationship, and anyone starting now from scratch had 
better be prepared to take at least as long. But given 
C^hina's pn>duction potential on the one hand, and the 
size of its dome.stic market for almost anything you care to 
name on the other, it i.s worth a long siege. 



Money worries 

Interest rates could fall 

Many people think British interest rates will have to stay high because of 
the Government's large budget deficit. They need not do so 


Will interest nitcs stay at their present record levels, 
climb higher or fall ? Those who get the answer right 
could make a lot of money. The Bank and Treasury 
are also m this guessing game, and what they think will 
decide how they tr\' to ng the markets. The Economist, 
with certain reservations, believes that rates could and 
should come down, but fears that the authorities will 
keep them higher than they need to be. 

One of the forces inking for higher rates Ls the 
increas<|ff ,gublir sector borrowing retjuirement for this 


year, forecast at £4.4 billion compared with £3.4 billion 
in 1972-73. There is never any problem about financing 
the public sector deficit, however large, because it must 
be matched by someone eLse’s surplus to be lent. The 
problem is the. route by which personal and companies’ 
savings reach the public sector. All is well if they are 
lent directly to the Government or local authorities, in 
national savings, gilt-edged stocks, tav deposit accounts 
or local authorities deposits. The trouble begins when 
people prefer to lend their money to the banks as dqxMits. 
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The more the Exchequer has to borrow from the banks, 
the larger are the banks’ potential holdings of reserve 
assets—and thus the base on which they can expand 
advances and deposits subject to meeting the minimum 
reserve asset ratio of 12^ per cent. Hence the argument 
that interest rates must go higher to persuade people to 
lend to the (government directly instead of through the 
banks. To make gilts really attractive, interest rates ha\c 
to go high enough to reach a peak from which they are 
cxpccteu to fall. Sales of gilts boom when ihcir price has 
bottomed, and the authorities sell on a lising market. 

At this moment nobixly is convinced that interest rates 
have reached their peak. There could be a lot mon- 
bad news to come. The building sficieties will probably 
have to put up their mortgage lending rales to 9J per 
cent on Friday and their deposit rates to 6,3 pci cent, 
whatever the Treasury may .say. 7 'he banks are under 
pressure to put up base rate's yet again. The budget 
contained some novel ways of attracting money into 
government sector debt, but much of the money going 
into these will be switched from other forms ol lending 
to the Government. The effect has been to convince 
people that, on piesent prospects for inflation, inteiest 
rates of 9 per cent and more are licre to stay. 

'Fhere are three arguments on the rither side: (a) a 
technical one, that part of last year’s rise in interest rates 
came about through exceptional factors which may scx>n 
l>e revera-d ; (b) an economic one, that cost inflation 
should now moderate ; (c) a practical one, that the 
authorities could control money supply more eflicicntly 
and painlessly, and may some dav work out how. 

Interest rate escuilator 

I'hc new .sy.stem of comjxrtition and credit control has 
recently operated in a perverse way. When the Bank of 
England pulled the lever marked down ” for advances 
and the money .supply, they went up instead. (Jails for 
.special deposits over the turn of the year accelerated 
the gn>wth in the money supply, and made the sale of 
gilts far more difHcult. Special deposits were supposed 
to cream off the banlcs’ excess liquidity in the first 
three months of this year when the exchequer sur¬ 
plus in the tax gathering sea.son was expected to be 
abnonnallv small. But the authorities overe.stimated the 


public sector’s borrowing requirement for 1972-73 by 
£500111, and underestimated the extent to whuh lianks’ 
licimdity would anyway be stiaincd. Over the year 
the lianks, .set free to compete on equal teriiis with other 
financial institutions and with each other in lending to 
the private sector, have had a held day. London dealing 
banks' .slciiiiig advances, on the old method of compila¬ 
tion ro.se by £2.9 billion or 42 per cent in the year to 
January, 1973, while then steilmg deposit liabilities io.se 
by only £3.4 billion or per cent , ad\ances as a share 
of deposit.s rose from 58 |)ei cent to (>4 per cent. Figures 
on the new b^tsis, published on Wednr.sday, indicate that 
the lisc acccleiaied during Februaiy Advances to United 
Kingdom residents went up £(189111 in I Ik month, of 
which £35otn-£4oorn was the underlying, sciisonally 
adjusted increase. At the same lime llie clearing banks’ 
reserve asset ratio fell from 1-1.9 P*'' ce.nt, 

uncomfortably clo.se to the 12.5 per rent niininuim. The 
safe mean couise for a drunk to walk is .some feet from 
the edge "of a railway platform. 

When the call for .special deposits put seveie .strain 
on banks’ liquidity, escape routes were few. Tlie banks’ 
ability to curtail the use of overdraft facilities was limited. 
Banks cannot readily and quickly collect more funds from 
the general public through their bianeli network. They 
were therefore obliged to bid for iiincls on the money 
market, partirulaily by way of ceilificales of deposit. 
^'he consequent ri.se in interest rales on (IDs created an 
arbitrage maigin which companies with i]iiii.sed oveidraft 
facilities were quick to exploit. They borrowed Irom the 
banks to lend back to them at a profit. 

rhe.se sums may not have been large relative to total 
advances and depo.sits, but they represcnlerl a significant 
further strain on banks’ liquidity by increasing advances 
and deposits in equal amounts. 'Fhi.s, together with the 
expense and annoyance to the banks, forced up bast* rates, 
but that solved nothing The process is simply repealed 
until extra funds are drawn to the hanks 01 ordinary 
advances choked off In this way, slurrt term interest rates 
are forced up, making gills iinatti active, and (aiising the 
money supply, whu'h includes banks’ net borrowing by 
way of (IDs, to be expanried 

Banking figures for Frbriiaiy . 4 iow th.it the banks' 
net liabilities in (IDs ro.se bv il2 54m out of a rise in their 
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total (iqi02»it liabilities ol £39^1 (their contribution to repaying special deposits. 

M'j). By far the greater j)4iri ol the incieasc in advances It would be wrong, having accepted the new system 
went to companies ratlin tlian individuals. Apait from of competition and credit control, to frustrate it. Forced 

arbitrage transatlions, coni|)any borrowing was also deposits and controls over the direction of lending would 
increased to finaiue stocks in the face of the commodity be a step backwards. Nor should the Government deal 

price boom : lieiue liuoyant clc-mand for riedit. with the politically sensitive problem of the building 

I’he whole process ctiiild go int«> re\crsc when the societies' mortgage rates by bailing them out with grants 
pressure on banks’ liqiiitiiiy relaxes as the tax gathering The building societies' deposits compete with national 
season ends this moiiili. This is the technical argument for .savings ; it would be nonsense to improve interest rates 

expecting interesi rales to stop rising soon. in this sector in order to irustiate the savings movement 

from collecting funds from their mam competitors. 

Inflation and interest rates What is needed is greater flexibility. The banks need 

In the longer term it is the Government’s success or to be bolder in charging the marginal cost of money on 
otherwi.se in controlling wages and prices that will decide overdrafts likely to be .switched back into the money 
interest rates. Rates need lo be high in rapid inflation market even if this docs offend some of their large ciis- 

if tlic saver is to get some real return on his money tomers. This is lx!tter than charging the average cost based 

Paradoxically, they have risen since the Govcmmenl took upon the cost of money to them through their branches, 

steps to control wages and prices, but logically they should and better than raising base rates to equal the cost c/i 

fall when expectations of a slowdown in price increases borrowing marginal money in the market. The building 

become wiclcspiead. This has not yet happened, partly societies must look for ways of lending by which they 

because the commodity ])rice boom is driving a coach can charge the market rate on mortgages witliout causing 

and horses through the prices side of the Government's extreme hardship The Government should do some of its 

controls. The commodity boom will not last for ever borrowing cither on price-index-linkcd or on national- 

It will be verv e.isy for the authorities to di.slorl money in coir e -1 inked bond.s. Ihc authorities must also keep alive 

markets by making some very wrong decisions in the next to the dangers presented by liie commodilv price boom, 

few week.s It wcjuld be crazy to react to the continued This, together with the pressure on companies to absorb 

fast rise in advanies and the inonev supply by squeezing cost incrca.ses during stage two, could re-establish the 

banks’ ]j(|uulit\ with a further call for special clcpo.sits. squeeze on companies which, in 1970-712, led to the labour 

There is a rather better case for helping the banks out by shake-out and heavy iincniplovment 

- 1 Money worries: 

Who'll kill the Eurodollar? 

Floating exchange rates ? Or President Nixon ? Or some quite 
'-* unnecessary direct controls quite soon ? 

London’s community of international bankers was talking on the continent has welcomed foreign banks as has the 

itself into gloom this week Four-filths of the international Bank of England, giving them the same gentlemanly 

business in London is done b> the J45 foreign banks I-tiust-you freedom domestic merchant banks get The 

w'hich have made the Gity the w'orld\s financial capital prospect of eventually being wrapped up in .some sort 

nearly half of that is done by the Americans 1 'Ik of tidy red Brussels tape had already begun to make some 

oveihtad and salary costs of doing bu.siness are high To of London’s foreign bankers restive 

this is now added the threat of a 25 per cent increase in New, to all this, have been added fears of a strangula- 
their tax bill if the changes in Britain’s corporation tax non of the Eurociollar market. There is quite a lot of 

system go through as now proposed. If that w^as their muddle about this. Eurodollars are dollars that have 
only worry, mast of them would grin and bear it. The originally been created by America’s balance of pay- 

Jattest cats would find that their cream had been thinned ments deficit, but are held abroad because they can be 

a Lltle , but only the scrawniest would scuttle off back used in WMys that escape American and other lending 

home. ‘^>r exchange controls. One rca.son why Eurodoilars may 

To this marginal nuisance, however, there had been be killed by the new regime of floating world exchange 

added, even bc‘l(Me the latest currency crises, some worries rates is that clean floating would presumably eventually 

about the European commission's plans to harmonise kill America’s balance of payments deficit. As bankers 

banking regulations. These have recently been circulated assume that floating will be a dirty business, they put 

to individual member countries for consideration. Even more emphasis on the fact that President Nixon has 

if the commifcsion's metfiods were accepted, which they said that, before the end of 1974, advantage 

will iK>l be. they would not lome into lorce before 1978 , of the dollar’s new flexibility to remove America’s con- 

to this, the American banks in London answer that five trols on capital outflows. If he does, American banks 

years is not all that long in terms of planning. And they will presumably take their business back to New York, 

expect some sort of controls to come in. No central bank Continued on page 85 
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\bu want your film to glow? So do we. 


Call your nearest Industrial Expansion Team today 


I ht* Iiulu'hul I \pjn.iiMi PI 1 i III hi Ip voLii liiiti h' 

It youiiii’pifiiininp toexpi'iiil rhi Ih 

ii^nuiv Wi (..HIpiL'Vidi* viui Willi hilldflailI.ilunit Kiittiii.•. Ai ' 
Lxpanbion anJlhi'Cinvi inmonhiMLWpn ki^;i ni iiici iilivi's I uiiiy;( 
indubtiul i^iowHi in Ihf'^o .ii(.'js 1 lie nunr^^nii'Mnis‘.i alf ot.i‘i!:i tanri* luiiv 
.i\ jliableroiild l>x theihaiui dt .1 litctmu kn vnui Ik 111 

Whcredrethvjireda? riu Ak .iikii I xp,iii<.Kiii Imvi b»i in'vii iii.ii .1 

1 hey iLwer ill! wliolrdl bciill.Jiul VV.ilr^ .mil NuitiiLi 11 Im I iml Ndrlluiii 
jiulNoith-VVrsI 1 iH^l.iml Yoik'-hir('.iiul I lumU 1 iili 'uiiu iMiknl (lit* 
MiiiLindiand niui h ot SlUiIIi Wi sI 1 ii.;l.iiiil And 11 nii iiihi 1 II1.1I iiniv 
whether vr’ui tirm planiiiiii^hiexii.iMdiiilu m tm xp.ipdoi iiiiidi‘'iii'-( 
within IhobediiM'* youi firoji 111 nmdijLuliU l(<i > on idi [>eii( lit 

What are the new benefits ? Y (HI 1 mild qiJ.ility tm ^iih'-t.intMl L;i.i.it> 
k'Wdi d'l the I Lwt ot iH'iv building; and dept inline, (Hi tl>i> \i(.i ol ruwpl.inl 
.I'ld in.u hinerv I heie L;iant> iie bnmdlx lor in.Mi(it.n tiiiiiii; niiniiik; jiuI 
LonstriJi h(in dclivilii'i Iheyari luil fiedloliii'pitivisioncil .idLlilion.il 
employment 

Additional help lor projeilb priwidmu new employment. J v. .ipihii Inin. 
YoucmildbLelif^tbleloi Ihe-eon l.ivo'iunlfleinik (.)• .iKeiiuilivt i\ ymi 
(.xiuld get relief on 1 hi inleie-'tiivd' ol 'n ji'ii lioninoi publn smin.! 

2 KemovdK 0‘ts Iheieari giants wliii li will e,(ij Imn; v\j\ liuv.iui.. Il.i 
costs incurred 111 nioviiik; .1 bii imesb inti> the An jslorl *|.'dn^,iiii 

(Cpitdin*eiviLi iiKliistrx pro|ei t .ih.in bekon* niercilku the e 
Iwobenetitir) 

3 Kent-1 roeFactoiies Cloveinmenl l.ictom s jk* u.ulaliletiM n l•l(l^-..llL 
You iould quality tor d 1 eni 1 1 ee pi nod ottwoviar- 

Othcrbnwfills.OtherC.oveiiimenl iiu entive .avdiiable inctudi qMidstor 
training new labour •iiidlirc coiirbeslor supc'visop. aiuinistiiutors 
The Induatnal Expansion Teams -and how they can heljp vou 
Besides all this finaneial help (he Indirst 1 lai F xpansimi I earn«at 
OTI hleadquarlersoryoui neatest regionalottice can help you tiiidtiiu 
best possible location 1 01 your protect I he v 1 an give you all the t.u Is 
impaitial advice,and valuable on the-spid assisiaiu e 

You want youi tirmtogrow bo Jo we Celiiili>uihwithustodj\ 


Headquarters 

I Miuldii kl 01 t’^4 . 

Scotland. 

C .l,T-e,i.iv\ lei 041 !{<"*,''■«- 

Wales. 

ii'li ’.ird.tio:pii^in.iuit O’; ’ 
Northern ReuiQn. 

111 New* .I'.tle-ni'iiii l\'ii ’ 
0'II>C(H*( OO'.’i 

North WcsI. 

Man* III s,( r ki Oim I I 

Yorkshue & Huinhersiile 

111 11 ed I Pi 1 sli O' ’ 


East Midlands 

I < I rJ(itlii> '.h Mil let '11'-. I Pi cid<' 0 o(>' 

VWst Midlands 

iiii' It’ll nil ii ' ' '' CI • i' b'l .‘’r ' I 

South WcsI 

I (■'l’Uincui!*i S 11 ’(odi O’’ji ■! 
I'm ImI'i; i.M! i.mli 0 '"J. 

I<>ndcm&.S(iuthl ist 

11 IIIIP' f 1 1 01 .s 'I ■' I »! - 0 

I iistem Region 

I "I ! n. Ii I (M ’ ( ' ! 1 >1 liM m ol 

N(irlheiiiln‘ldnd 

! 1 1 !•' Ii ' ' 11‘ '• 11 >• ixi( (’. ’ 


r..‘ IIm l.iiiiJ‘>l|iiii kp.in iiM li.i'.'. I ,ui 1 ) iliil h.ii'i .111.1 liidip (r\ 
I MiIIIm 4 kuMI Millnii 4 'iVVil'n i 


I /'"ill I'l^" I N !■ I " , I I ' I 

. N I.IK 

l\i’lt>(M1ll I 
I N.ilij'i (.il I'.ismr •, 

I t (iin|.xinv ___ - 

I Addo'iiii._ 


"'ll 1 i I 


I Hie Areas for Expan^on, 


ISSUbDBYTHLDEPARrMENI OF IRAni ANIUNHUSTRY 






""There’s a place in every 
man’s porHolio for the 
investment that’s as safe 
as houses'' 


You need look no further than the Halifax. 
Halifax investments give consistently good interest 
whilst having the added advantage of being easily 
realisable. 


HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

MemborofTlii Buktang AHociaiion 


The lai:;gest in the World 
Assets exceed £2,700 million 
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NOW 

SINGAPORE AIRUNES 

raroAiiy 

TO SINGAPORE 
AND ON TO AUSTRAUil 

Starting Apnl Ist, we’ll be 
flying daily from London to 
Singapore and on to Australia 
Leave Heathrow at 14.10 
and enjoy en route the very 
special comfort of one of our 
Boeing 707 Superjets 
Excellent food And the kind 
of inflight service that even 
other airlines talk about. 

( ontact Singap«>re 
Airlines or your travel agent 
who will give you tlie derails 




A great way to fly 



CMnuiftwr fnwelAgenciiTSJA. 14i'7Rr*eniSn«r, LiinJoiiliPlR7LB Tri OM341711 619 Rnjui Eaehaiv^, MuniAciitfr, M2 7PE Tcf 0614348354/5 
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CHOLDMGSIUMVTED 


1972 Preliminary Announcement 


The Boiird of Directors of Unitvd Biscuits (Holdings) Limited report as follows — 

Results for the 52 wssks ended 30th December, 1972 
(subject to final audit) 



1972 

1971 


£000 

£000 

bales to third parties before discount 

118.700 

101 400 

Share of balus of dbbociaied companies 

9.800 

5 800 


128.600 

loYfdo 

Group trading profit 

10.207 

' T758 

Interest 

1.304 

1 521 


8,803 

6,237 

Share nf profits less losses of associated companies 

19 

(1J3) 

Profit hf'forn taxation 

8,922 

"*6 104 

Taxiition 

3,296 

2.417 

Profit available for shareholders 

"5,626 

3.687 

Dividends 



Interim of 6 0% (1971 4 0%) 

hi 28 

749 

Proposed final of 3 64%, (equivalent to 



b2%gioss- r978 000) (1971-6 67% gross) 

685 

1 264 


1.813 

2,003 

Retained profit for year 

’ 3.’813 

1.684 

F xtraordinory expenditure leas income 

1.168 

S83 

Increase in revenue reserve 

' 2.664 

1,101 

F arnings per ordinary share of 25p 

7 5p 

4 9p 


l-RiiaoidinRrv eKpenriiluif* inromo ahnr appropfiRt* lax rpliaf mainly ronaiits of taLiory cloaura i oxis fl 122,000) gouiJwill m reauacl of Iho ron 
» 3 lidHiion nf ovaraaaa xubskJiariai (f /;2,000) and iha group a xhora of rotionaliaalion i oMi in an auot laisd uompany (L271 000) 

Dividend 

7 he Directnr<i rernmmond a final dividend on the ordinary share capital of 3 64 per cent payable on 7nd Inly 1973 Rerriiiqe nf 
ihif chanqe in luxiitiun law this dividend will not be subject to deduction of income tax by the company and will be received 
hy shdrohuklerii in full carrying with it dn imputed tax credit of 30 per cent Including the benefit of the imputed tax credit 
ilio dividend rucommi'iidHil is equivdient to a grusb dividend under the present system of tdxalion of 5 2 per cent which, 
together with the gross interim dividend of 6 0 per cent pdid on 6th January 1973, will make d tnlnl equiVdIent distribution of 
11 2 per cunt tor 1972 1 ompiiiecJ with 10 67 per cant (adjusted for the capitalisdtior. issue) for 19/1 

Comments 

1972 sawtho rulmmiiliun uf udr loorodnisatiuri btarted in 1966 which, as predicted, has produced a subslantial increase in 
piofit f his prrifit was achieved in a year nf hiioyant Hading conditiuiib and after a very extensive capital investment programme 
during which we investitd E4bm in rebuilding and re equipping our mdjor factories 

In our interim stdtemont we forer dht u fiiidl dividend of not lebs than 8 per cent on the issued ordinary share lapital, making 
a total dibtribution uf not less than 14 pm c nni for the year compared with the oquivaipni total of 1 0% per cent for the pre¬ 
ceding year Howevoi shareholders will iindeistiind that the Phase 2 regulations make it impossible for us to implement 
that forecast 

1973 haa started well with sales showing .in encouraging increase over 197? We welcome the abolition of tax on food 
which affects approximately 50 per cent of our products the rubultan* benefit to the consumer should piovide a useful 
stimulus to trade On the other hand wc are ft'cod with major cost incredses following excuptiondl world factors affecting 
inqredie.it prices, particularly flour, and in theae t ircumsianceh we rriised certain prices yesterday with Governmoiit approval 
Furthur price iric reases will he inevitable 

The company is in excellent shape to meet the challenge of the coming year but there are too many factors completely 
iiiitbide our conirul for il to be roalistii to give a profit forecast 

Annual General Meeting 

7o ho held in Edinburgh on Tuesday 8th May 1973 The Annual Report will be posted to shareholders on 12th April 1973 
Cupieb will he available from 7 he Secretary, United Biscuits (Holdings) Limited, Syon Lane, Isleworth, Middlesex TW7 5NN 


13th March 1973 
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Continued from page 8o 

and lend proper dollars directly from there, instead of 
Eurodollars from London. 

Immediately, however, the foreign banks in London 
this week seemed very worried that when the American 
and European Finance ministers meet in Pans this 
Friday they may agree to impose (or at least to talk 
aliout studying) the imposition of some internatiorial 
controls on the Eurodollar maiket for this year. 

The temptation to dream up international checks on 
the operation of the Eurocurrency market is understand¬ 
able. A market designed as a marginal one to get round 
irksome British and American restrictions on foreign 
lending by their domestic banks and the unattractive 
limitation-s imposed by interest rates in New York under 
regulation Q, has since grown to prodigious proportions. 
It feeds nowadays partly on the dollars cycled into it 
from America’s payments deficits, but also partly on 
its own capacity to generate a further pyramid of deposits 
By now the total Euromarket must be close to $ioo bil¬ 
lion (of which the dollai slice might be .$85 billion 01 
more, making it some $20 billion larger than the total 
foreign exchange reserves held by the central banks of 
the w'orld's industrial countries). 

What sort of intei national controls might the Europeans 
want ? The common market’s own Itst of suggestions 
ranges from the hamih'ss (if irrelevant), through the 
potentially u.sefiil (if maiginal), to the downright 
dangerous. 

In the first category is the admonition that central 
banks ced.se placing deposits with the Eurobanks, cither 
directly or (as is done by Japan now*) indirectly through 
dollar swaps with their own commeicial lianks. 'Plus is 
relatively harmless—although it could be argued that to 
the extent that excess reserves from Japan have, in effect, 
been channelled to Italian public authorities, such fiow's 
can be equilibrating rather than disruptive It is irrelevant 
because it is not the central banks of the Group of Ten 

The dozen big outsiders _ 

(reported foreign exchange reserves Sm) 

Outstanding m Dec Total 

1970 1972 gam 

Oil producers 


Libya 

1,499 

2.826 

1.327 

Saudi Arabia 

520 

2.347 

1.827 

Kuwait* 

1.269 

2.065 

816 

Venezuela 

472 

1.058 

586 

Iran 

77 

760 

683 

Iraq 

319 

666 

267 

Sub-total 

’ 4.156 

9.662 

5.506 

Tour.8t tempters 

Spam 

1.231 

4.221 

2.990 

Portugal 

583 

1.259 

676 

Turkey 

304 

1.193 

889 

Greece 

159 

634 

675 

Sub-total 

2^77 

7.507 

5.230 

Other gainers 

Australia 

1.096 

5.423 

4327 

Brazil 

962 

3.234t 

2.272 

Grand total 

8.491 

25.826 

17.335 

Ifneluding governmMt 
tOcr. 

holdings (through 

the first qusrter of 

1972 only) 


countries (already pledged to abstineiid ) or of the iringe 
European countne.s, like Denmark, Austria aiifl Noi-wa)-, 
who might join such a pact, that have been feeding the 
market since 1971 As the chart shows, these holding'* 
have been falling. It is the outsider cential banks, not 
least those of the Middle East, that have discov'cied the 
attractions of the Euromarkets in the past few yeais 
Indeed, the chart undeistates the extent of the swing. 
A.S tlie receiii Bank of England probe confiiniecl, ail 
<}fficial holdings of all Eurocurrencies may now account 
for roughly a fifth of lln‘ market’s total deposits. The 
useful suggestion is that of <)pen market operations, a 
plan earlier pu.shed by Italy's I)r C)s.sula. The Bank for 
Inteniational Settlements has conducted modest opera¬ 
tions of this kind on behali of vaiioiis centtal banks 111 
the past, li could lend its expertise again. Admittedly, 
most earlier interventions were designed to bridge tem¬ 
porary squeezes and bring dowTi inlercst rates If theic 
wxrc now to be a substantial i.'s.sue of doDai securities 
de.signed in.stead to mop up liquidity, at attractive maiket 
rales, decisions would have to be made as to how to share 
out the interest cost involved Still, ii could be done and 
would require the agreement of only a few key central 
banks. 

It is the .scheme for a common approach on re.scrve 
requirements on the Eurocurrency deposits of banks that 
should put London on its guaid. Il ignores couiitiies’ 
different needs. If llie rrseivc icquirements w'ere set 
only at modest levels, the net lesiilt might be merely a 
general jump in Eurodollar rales, perv(T.selry of!.selling 
the iiilernatiorial impact of the recent ii.se in inleicsl 
fates in New York. Mast senou.s, a common approach 
on ie.seive requiicnienls would need much broader 
agreenienl than that of the EE(' (Oimlncs .done. It 
might ju.st pash the lucrative Lui«»ciirjency bii.siiie.ss 
(of London m particular) to new, unregulati‘d centres 
like Singapore. Telephones .uid men can be moved 
virtiiallv overnight. 


Growth of the Eurocurrency market. 

Sis* of morkot. BlSestimatus for eifjlit Europcdn 
counliiob nel of interbank anposits withm any unt* 
centie (Totals fur Party years partly pstimiited 
by The Bconomst) 

Idonlifiod official boloncoa RIS daid 
forea&t Europe IMFdaiafnt alloihers 


yem figums 



20 



$ liiNiun 

-SSl 

40 


$ billion 
10 
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The gas board tries to drive 
a coach and horses through 
the pay code 


'I'lic way British (vas is tryiiit* to 
buy off Its strikers will not be lost on 
other trade unions. Prevented by the 
Government’s pay code from ofl'enn^;> 
the men more than another £2.24 a 
week when tliey had asked for a Jot 
nioie (liut Inn ted they would take 
£2.30), the hoaid has found tliern a 
fuitliei •i7p-4’’,p by reducing their 
f)eiisio]i (ontnliutioiis. 

'I'he dialt pay code ‘‘Tiecificallv 
rules out cliaiii*es to pension sciieines 
that lia\e tJie efiert of pav URrf'ase.s, 
l)ut it c.iniuit prevent petiMoii scJieriie.s 
from Umiil; levalued, and it is not 
diHiiull to do tlie sort of exercise which 
shows a pension scheme in surplus. 'I’he 
normal course then is to raise pensions 
or (ut the (oinjianv's contribution. It 
is pretty unusual for wwkeis’ contiiihu- 
tions to be cut. 

Hut Biitisb (las has lieon faced 
with three specific demands from die 
strikers : a no-redundancy a.ssuiaiicc, an 
immediate £2.50 a week more, and 
some promise of catdiing up eventually 
with the electricity workers. 'I'he board 
seems to have conceded the lot, and 
more: the higher-paid men on die 
top pension rate will actually lie £2.(19 
better off as a result of this offer. So 
the union has called a secret ballot. 
If tlic strike IS called off, the Govern¬ 
ment will .sav it IS a victory, but the 
exercise carried out on the gas workers’ 
pension fund could be repeated on 
a lot of other pension funds up 
and down the country. What is more, 
the pa^ hoard will have the greatest 
difficulty in challenging any such 
exercise, because it depends on wdiat 
futuie rate of interest is assumed, and 
anv two actuaries can argue over that. 

The gasmen’s general secretary, Mr 
David Bainett,^now$ the value of a 
secret ballot v\Sn a large number of 
members are still baying for blood. He 


was in the thick of the seven-week 
strike that crippled the Pilkington glass 
factories in 1970 and got the men back 
to work then by a secret ballot that 
pniduced a small majority in favour 
of a return, although mass meetings 
were still voting to stay out. He should 
get the same sort of result now, par¬ 
ticularly since die gas board has stayed 
2,500 redundancies until October and 
promised to raise its I'edundancy pay¬ 
ments by 30 per rent next year. 

This leaves open the situation of the 
waterworkers, whose pay is usually 
linked to the gasmen’s, as the gas¬ 
men’s is to the electricity workers’. The 
waterworkers turned down an offer 
based on the Government’s £ 1 plus 
4 per cent on Wednesday, but the 
British Waterworks Association specifi¬ 
cally promised to pay what the gas 
and electricity industries were paying 
wlieii alloweci to. This promise was 
enough to make the union leader, Mr 
Aclwvii Bevan, call for a ballot before 
deciding on a strike. Even smaller 
groups like the 100,000 hosiery workers 
and the workers covered by the Ostrich 
and Fancy Feathers and Artificial 
Floweis' Waire (Vmncil were taking 
what the (Government allowed them 
and staying mum Members of Mr 
Basnett’s union in other industries, and 
of Mr jack Jones's Transport and 
Oneral Workers were doing the same. 


Cutting up rough 

I'l le (f nvernmen t’s questionable 
decision to do a Nelson on the gas offer 
leaves it free to concentrate on the 
tram drivers and the miners. The 
train drivers’ dispute will carry on 
indefinitely if there is as little progress 
towards solving it as was made this 
week. The drivers voted for another 


one-day stiike next Thursday, and 
their non-co-operation is gradually 
dislocating the whole system, with 
2,000 trains cancelled on the Southern 
Region on Wednesday morning alone, 
and many stations without services. 

The C^overnment has now joined 
the National Union of Railwaymen in 
accusing the drivers of trying to jump 
t^he gun and pre-empt a big slice of 
wliat BR ran oHer in the 1973 pay 
(laiin. Tlie drivers .seem to have mis¬ 
understood (yove rument jiolicy. They 
tiniik that undet the freeze BR c'outd 
still offer them a large rise to be 
implemented at an unspecified future 
date When the fK>iiu gets home that 
HR cannot do tins the 11ft will be even 
wider than it is now The drivers think 
tliat what they will get under the 1973 
claim, taken with the £i 30 tiicy have 
been oflered already for “ restructur¬ 
ing,” will exc.eed the Government’s 
maximum of £2.40 a week. However, 
the code specifically states that 
restructuring, which every one knows 
niearis more pay for die same old job 
under a new name, must be included 
within tiie £2.40, and that any agree¬ 
ment must lust for 12 months. I'he 
drivers' chief hope is to wait for the 
ne.\t .set of guidelines foi special cases, 
and that is what thev believe they 
have. 

BR decided on Wednesday to dis¬ 
continue mileage bonus to drivers who 
unrea.sonahly refuse to perform theii 
duties. This will cost the drivers about 
£2 a day on commuter services. Next 
site for aggro is likely to be the mines; 
the miners’ executive was due to meet 
on Friday to plan it. 

Prices _ 

Stage two's tough 

The Confederation of British Industry 
went CO Downing Street on Thursday 
afternoon to plead with Mr Heath for 
leniency under the pay and prices 
code. As far as stage two is concerned, 
it was a largely lost cause—^as the 
director general, Mr Campbell Adaiu- 
son, ancl his colleagues must have 

Continued on page $3 






Indeed, wh> fly to South East Asia via 
Copenhagen, of all places, when there arc 
through flights from London? 

There are several good reasons why so 
many experienced travellers do just that. Let's 
take London— Bangkok as an example and 
make some comparisons. 



miles 

number 
of stops 

total 

time 

Through flights, average 

6,641 

4 

19 hours 

Via Ckipenhagen and the 
Trans-Asian Express 
Mon. Wed. Thur. Sat. 

5,956 

1 

14 hours 

Fnday 

6,276 

2 

IS hours 


Ifyou arc bound for Hong Kotifi or Sinjfapore,you 
can also benciit from the savings in miles and hours 
by the 'Irans-Asian Express: 

HONG KONG 

Direct connections daily from Bangkok. 
SINGAPORH 

Aionday, Wednesday. Friday and Saturday flights 
go through to Singapore. EViday flights also call at 
Kuala Lumpur. 

You can fly the Tirans-Asian Express with SAS 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday or Friday, w’lth THAI 
International Saturday. 

And don't forget. When you travel to South East 
Asia, you have two alternatives 

FLY VIA COPENHAGEN - QB FACE A DETOUR 


str 


General Agent for Thai International 

Call your SAS auihorlaad travel agent or London 01-7344020. erlatol 202130, 
Birmingham 640477B/9, Leads 4171BB, Manchestor 8328431, Nswcastla 21544, 
Glasgow 2485832, Dublin 43345/7. 
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site putsvou 
right in the middle of 

the biggest and richest 

industrial conurbations 
outside America! 

You're ambitious In an expanding distributive or light industry 

You need to re.jch bigger markets in an even shorter time « 

AND SCOTLAND 

Crossover > 

The point where the M6 crosses the M62 is Crossovei 
In the angles of these nation-shrinking motorways are the 
supersiies You re less than an hour from the 15 million 
consumers, the factories, shops and supermarkets, of the 
Midlands, Yorkshire. Manchester, Liverpool and the rich 
central Lancashire conurbation 

Crossover is Warrington 

a New Town with a growing population and a fine record of 
labour rrintinns Skilled workers abound 

There are good places to live 
The pretty villages around Warrington contain some 
delightful homes and new building in the town has made many 
fine estates available 

Some capital advantages 

Crossover is an 'intermediate devflopmrmt area so you can 
claim 20% of the cost of building your tai lory on a site 
from 1 to 30 acres leased to you for 99 ynars Or you can lease 
a ready-built factory for up to 21 years, which is es big as your 
needs, from 720 square metres (7,747 sq ft) all the way up 
to b.184 square metres (55,780 sq ft) Those arc on tl.e site 
we call Grange on the mam Manchester road - A57 - with 
direct access to the M6 via interchange 21 
We offer a planning package 

Relocation at Crossover is a trouble-free administrative exercise We can 
supply . 1 ' ( 3 mplete service of site survey, civil engineering, financial advice, 
architecture, planning negotiation and any other forms of specialised 
professional assistance, as a package tailored to your precise requirements 

We talk your language 

If you think vou re ready to Crossover, we want to talk to you 
Ring Brian Standivan. the Chief Estates Officer You'll find 
him very helpful 'Phono 

Warrington (0925) 36551 WarringtOn 

New*rown 
Development 
Corporation 

80 Sankey Street. PO Box 49. Warrington, WA1 1 SR. England. 
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We go all the wo^ 


Most international airlines think they^ done 
a good job if they deliver your imports to London. 

After alt that's the end of the road for them. 

But BOAC don't think thats good enough. 

VJe knowyou want your imports much closer 
to home than mat. So we make sure it gets closer. 

In fact BOAC is the only international airline 
operating a cargo road service r^uloiiy between 
11 mdor U.K. centres and 5 U.K. airports. 

& no matter where you are, well deliver 


your imports right to your doorstep. 

Wnich saves you time and miles. And there's no 
extra charge, since in most cases the service is port and 
parcel of our freight rate. 

So isn't it better to use on airline 


thot delivers to 
your door, instead 
of leaving your 
imports in Condon. 

Bridah Airways 

Rnefghtwaytotheworid 
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Geisiveiler- 
die 169 year old 

bui^iindy 

1804; Francois Geisweiler founded his 
'inaison’ at Nuits-Saint-Georges, in the 
very heart of the ancient Burgundy 
region. 

Today Geisweiler burgundy is now 
served in the liest restaurants and at the 
best tables throughout the world. 

For much has changed in the course 
of 169 years— but not the fundamentals 
of producing fine wines. 

The descendants of Francois 
Geisweiler still begin the ageing of their 
burgundy in great oaken casks in the 
'caves’ of their 'maison’ at Nuits-Saint- 
Georges. 

They still follow the old traditions of 
quality which have served them, and the 
world’s wine-lovers, so well for 169 years. 




GRAND VIN ‘ BottM in Francn 
The Great Wine from Burgundy 





c>4n aimouncem^ 
fixjm 

The International life 
Insurance Conpany 

(UK) Limits 

International Life recently 
became a subsidiary of Keyset 
Ullmann Limited, merchant 
bankers. To mark this change of 
ownership the company will 
now operate in the U.K. and 
abroad under the new name of 

Cannon Assurance 
Limited 

Assets exceed £88 million. 
There are over 120,000 policy¬ 
holders. Sums assured exceed 
.£290 million. Figures as at 31 st 
Devemher 1072. 

The change of name does 
not affect in any way the terms 
and benefits of policies issued 
and in force. 



Tnquirios to- Geo Idle, Courtenay & Co. Ltd., 
SOO/206 The Vale, London NW11 tlSR. Tel 01.«23391 













... fromcbeddng 

qyd^ftfljwtiagal M limen i BjfiitdBut^agi^^ 

tfan o ft Waniiwtl Uhr«narino*s num in Lcmdon, is the person 
tt> sees. dae yonr bank 
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Trust Houses Forte- 
The facts behind the 
biggest smile in Europe 


EUROPE'S LARGEST 
HOTEL. CATERING 
AND 

LEISURE GROUP 

Future Prospects 

We believe that in our field no other Group of 
Companies provides such a comprehensive 
range of facilities and understanding of the 
public's requirements together with the skills 
of management required The progress and 
developments of recent years will continue 
organically but in addition the "eturns from 
our extensive development programme will 
continue to increase Whilst in this country 
the bulk of our business is catering for 
industry, businessmen in particular, and the 
general public, the tourist industry, in which 
we play such a key part, will be expanding 
for many years to come With our national 
chain of hotels, restaurants, catering services 
and other activities we look forward to 
helping and participating m this expansion 
The principal requirement m this industry is 
a high degree of trained and skilled staff and 
we have constant extensive training pro¬ 


grammes operating in all divisions to keep our 
staff at the highest level of skill and efficiency 
There will inevitably be difficulties in the 
future but there will be advantages sucfi as 
the entry of Great Britain into Europe where 
your Group is already well represented with 
a number of important interests and further 
development plans are under way. We 
already have interests in 24 countries over¬ 
seas and have active plans for extending 
further our international operations 
The current year has started well for us and 
we are substantially ahead of last year's 
profitable performance. With the continued 
growth from our developments in all areas 
and the further benefits of increasing utilisa¬ 
tion of our existing assets, we are well 
placed to increase our turnover and profit 
for the current year and are confident about 
the future THORNEYCROFT 



Results: Trust Houses Forte Limited 



1971/72 

1970/71 


£ 

£ 

Trading Receipts 

212.685.000 

180,107,000 

Gross Trading Profit 

28.331.000 

21,241,000 

Profit before Taxation 

16.541.000 

11,088,000 

Profit after Taxation 

and minority interests 

12.611.000 

8,752,000 

Earnings per share 

15.27p 

10.95p 

Dividends-Gross 

6.398.000 

5,995,000 

Dividends per 25p share 

lOp 

7.5p 

(together with related tax credit) 

Capital Employed 

213.620.000 

158,956,000 

Shareholders' Investment 

99.426.000 

58,241,000 


Extract from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st October. 1972 
Copies of the Report can be obtained from The Secretary. Trust Houses 
Forts Limited, 166 High Holborn, London WC1V 6PF 
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Dial-a-bus to East 

Taxi drivers in East Kilbride have got 
together to apply for the first dial-a-ride 
minibus service in Scotland, but they 
may be gunned down by the rigid 
control of bus licensing which dis¬ 
courages such an innovation The men 
want i6-seater, iadio-controlled mini¬ 
buses, a cross between a taxi and a bus 
These would be scheduled to meet all 
main trains—the station is badly 
served by public transport while 
passengers who booked ahead would 
be picked up fiom iheir homes Similar 
services have been started in 
Ifairogiite, Maidstone and Abingdon, 
with buses specially desigiiffl by Ford 
The company w'ith the monopoly «>F 
bus services in East Kilbiide, (.Central 
SMT, has objected to the application, 
and unexpectedly slipped in us own 
rival proposal I'hc town council 
Mipports the taxi drivers, saying the 
regular bus service is too concentrated 
on the town centre (the station is a 
little way ciiii) Central SMT claims 
that this IS only because the council 
stopped it from routing its buses down 
the appropriate streets 7 he local 
traffic commissioners, based in Edin¬ 
burgh, are only part way through 
hearing the taxi drivers’ application, 
but they aie bound by their terms of 
reference to pay regard to the piovisicm 
of unremunerative bus services by 
Central SMT 'I’heir usual n action 
to feel protective towards the silting 
incumbent and reluctant to allow any 
compeution that would reduce revenue 
on profitable services and, by inference, 
ihe amount available to subsidise unre¬ 
munerative ones 

However, in an imixirtant jiidgmeiii 
last year, it was rulecl that, since local 
authorities may now subsidisi* transport 
sc* vices themselves, there is no need for 
traffic commissioiifis to go on feclmg 
that they have to protect existing bus 


Kilbride 

services from eompetition in the way 
they once did. 

The Government’s plans to libeialiM- 
licensing have been waiend dnwn to 
some extent to meet objectionh from the 
bus miiipaiiy-local authority lobby 
Many rural district coumiE would wrl- 
cnnie the kind of improvised local 
servii e in which schm)! buses also ran 
seixiers to market towns. County loun- 
iils higln i up the peeking order lend to 
argue them down, claiming that this 
would hurt the already impoverished 
big bus o|M*ralors The Government has 
been reluLtant to sciueeze new Icgisla- 
(lon I hi I nigh Parliament, but the 
operation of the presem legislation »s 
unfair, particulaily to passengers Had 
the Central SMT put forwaici plans 
which would have clobbered the East 
Kilbride taxi drivers, the diiveis would 
not have been able to object And rules 
laying down the frequency of bus 
services are preventing companies froni 
putting on more buse.s when the train 
drivers come out on strike 



Some lucky so-and-sos do ft now 
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Continued from page 86 
known. A whole raft of price increases 
are waiting for the price freeze proper 
to end on April 29th ; from then on 
industry will be able to pass on all 
Its extra material and component ctists 
since last September ;plh, and a horri¬ 
fying lot they are. The (Jovernment 
is hardly going to add to the pain by 
allowing industry to pass on any more 
than It must. 

The latest wholesale prices, published 
by the Department of Trade and 
Industry on Monday, show that the 
freeze worked, at the cost of building 
a dam against rapidly increasing world 
commodity prices. In the five months 
October-February (the period since the 
allowable exist deadline) the selling 
prices of all indu'Jtries outside food, 
drink and tobarcu went up bv only 
i.t, per cent Ovci the same period, the 
materials and fuel they purchased went 
up by almost 9 per cent. 

Wool and timber inrreases have yet 
to be fully reflected in prices. The 
most alarming example in manufactur¬ 
ing is the effect of copi>cr price 
increases on the electrical engineenng 
industry’s costs, whicli went up 56 
per cent between October and Feb¬ 
ruary, while prices incieased by only 
o.i per cent. Oopper pi ices aie still 
rising, and steel is expected to go up 
at least 10 per cent in May. 

The CBI piotested hard and long at 
the method of delaying stage two puce 
increa.ses for the 200 large companies 
chosen as victims. The code requires 
eight weeks’ notice of any intendecl 
increase. Strangely, very few of 
these 200 liave tumbled to the fact 
that the price commission is already 
effectively in existence, ready to receive 
applications. So far only ICI has put 
in a price claim , one 01 two otliers 
have had informal discussions. When 
stage thiee starts in the autumn, tlie 
present word is that industry will get 
some concessions on investment, but 
at the cost of even tougher pressure 
on prices and wages. 


Computers __ 

Europe*s oyster 

Honeywell uses it, Internation^ 
Business Machines treats it lightly, and 
International Computers is damaged 
hv it. What is it? Answer; the 
Commons select committee on science 
and technology, running one of the 
longest computer sagas on British 
record. On Tuesday the executive 
vice-president of Honeywell, Mr C. W. 


Spangle, used his call to give 
evidence a.s an opportunity to make 
another attack on the (iovenimeiit’s 
computer buying policy. Most cential, 
if not local, government computer 
orders are placed with Britain’s KIL, 
and Ml Spangle finds 11 difficult to 
understand that a (Jovernmeni would 
first induce his company to invest in a 
country and then deliberately exclude 
It from the most prestigious market. 

His arguments for a more flexible 
Government attitude were stiong, but 
the committee, in line with the 
philosophy of the Department of Trade 
and InduSitry, felt that while research 
aiKl development decisions are still 
taken in America he can complain 
until he is blue in the face and it will 
make little difference. Pcriiaps Honev- 


well makes loo hig a thing of the is.suc, 
even though it is walking off with one 
01 two orders from tfic nationalised 
iiidustncs and local government. IBM 
keeps quieter and got more than 
luqni worth of jniblu .sector contracts 
in the 1971-72 financial year. But 
IBM ha.s' little to worry about in 
Britain , it sold equipment worth 
£2ivn, at a piofil of £4um, here last 
year. 

On that performance IBM can 
afford not to take the inquiries of the 
committee into the future of the British 
and European computer industries tcM) 
seriously, particularly since it now 
seems tliat the new British Airways 
IS going to buy two new super¬ 
computers, worth upwards of £4m, 
from IBM for its reservation svstem. 
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ICiFv has made it clear for some time 
that It resents the committee's prvini», 
and took die opportunitv of '‘aviiii? so 
on Wednesday. This was not well 
received. I(U/s Mi (ieofirev (-ross also 
took time to criiuise Mr dhnsiophei 
Layton, the duet toi-tIesii»ndte res- 
ponsihlc tor (oni]»utinji? at the EKCl 
conmnssion in Hnissels. In earlier 
evidence Mi J.j\ton said tliat luine 
of the Euiopean coniputei i'oiii|ianies 
looked like hein^ able t<» stav ah\c i»n 
Its own Mi Choss iintur<ilK ihouirht 
this was “ nonsense.' 

Is still determined to sta\ out of 
Anieiira and t(> roiuentrate on Europe 
beiaijse, ai cordincr to Mr dross, “we 
know Europe lai better than the 
\ineiirans I'lic Americans know the 
\mericaii market fai hettei than we 
do" 'rhe second part of Ins assertion 
IS reitairilv true althout*h the hrst part 
IS o)>en to question. In the European 
market, includin)^ Britain, ICL is well 
behind IBM and Honevweli and 
possibly also Uiiivac. 

[CL is al.so coolinjL^ (<11 the idea of a 
mender with the Nixdorf/Tclcfunken 
combine in west (Teinianv, after haviiii? 
been verv keen on it a short time ai»o 

Maplin 

False ~^(^ise 

'I’he (’roveinment must explain soon 
how It can teconcile the attitude 
ministers have been taking in die C'om- 
mons about the urgent need for Map- 
hn an poll with the estimates coming 
out which show diat Heathrow can 
handle all lore.seeable an traffic in the 
London area right up to 1986. A 
further elaborate set of plans and 
studies for Maplin were produced this 
week, at the .same time as the British 


British Airports Authority published a 
bowdlerised version of its own internal 
estimates showing Maplin to be 
uniiet cssdiv. 

Numbers ol aircraft are the limiting 
factor, nut numheis of {jasseiigeis, and 
the expected rate oi growth has been 
cut bv h-7 pei cent '‘ince the Koskill 
commission did its calculations )ust 
over two veais ago It mav not sound 
a lot hut British European Anwav* 
calculated at the time tliat the .south¬ 
east's existing an})orts could take up 
to by),000 aiiciaft a >eai before thev 
became intolerahlv crowded, and the 
BAA has now put its estimate for 
planning ]mr poses at boo.ooo hv m86 

I low' has It happened ■* 'J'hc answer 
IS bigger aircraft, a more even spread 
of traffic throutrh the da\, and, what 
IS probablv inicial for Mapliii's future, 
a growing tendenev loi holidav tour 
o|ierators to take the aircraft to the 
customers rather than liie other wav 
round Thev are, in consequence, 
expecting to shiit ovei the vears from 
London's airports to the Midlands and 
north Maplin was seen as u centre lor 
holidav traffic I'he argument for it is 
now becoming impossible even for the 
enthusiasts to <!U]»poil 


I think IMI walk 

Some extraordinary' claims are being 
made foi the links betw'een London 
and Maplin aiqiort. The target time 
IS 40 minutes from King's Cross, and 
British Rail thinks it could get pas.sen- 
gers to the first of the 10 planned ter¬ 
minals at the airport in that time but 
not necessarily to all of them. To do 
this, the CJovernment is allowing foi 
minimum train speeds of mph, 

with the railways expecting to hit 


150 mph in time for the airport’s open¬ 
ing in 1980. 

On this basis, piovidiiig a train at 
each teiiTiiiial at lo-minute intervals 
will require a tram a minute in each 
ilireciioii between London and Maplin. 
'I'hat iiuolves four tracks and nearly 
^00 acres of lailwav track, the equiva¬ 
lent of hall the loiitioveisial Londem 
motorway box. 

\ iw'o-ininute headway between 
trains is common piactice on undei- 
grouiids, with tiains luniung at 
JO mph, but no one aii\ where has 
experience of running 150 mph trains 
at that densitv (mlerv'als or. the 
'lokaido line 111 Japan are ^-inmutc 
one-.). BR [relieves that train.s at that 
speed will need two miles to stop, 
which woulil provide jileiity of leeway 
lint guidance will have to he almost 
completely automatic. Films from the 
driver's cab c»f tiains doing 100 mph, 
and speeded up to the equivalent of 
lyo mph, show that the driver is 
uiilikeK to see many of the signals 
along the route. In-cab signalling will 
need to be tiansrnitted fioni the tram 
HI flout to the one behind. But how 
good aie automatic drivers at that 
speed ^ I’he X’lCtc'na line ha.s been 
actidcnt-frcc, but the Bav Area Rapid 
Transit 111 San Francisco, using faster 
speeds hut also a diflerent command 
svstem, had an accident which was 
luckv not to be serious shortly after 
the system opened last September. It 
IS still not certain w'hethcr the fault 
can be rectified. 

The Maplin line cost is likelv to be 
JLiuom, possibly a lot more, or nearly 
£2m a mile That makes the British 
Rail advertisements Icxrk prettv sillv 
which claim that a mile of fast railway 
costs £icw,ooo, compared with Cim 
a mile for a motorway 


Key in dicators : British economy 


Trade's not so bad 

February's figures better than 
expetetad The £77m deficit on 
i/tsible trade is virtually the same 
as in Janujry. giving a current 
deficit over the past three months 
of £23m a month, much lower than 
jnything needed to produce a 
£1 billion deficit this year Exports 
already above the monthly rate 
implied by the National Institute's 
forecast for thu first half-year 
Althoucli imports are up. the 
difference is nowhere near as 
large The Treasury bel.aves that 
haff the expected heavy stock 
building rs now over But we've 
still 10 months to go 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 '100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

December 

133 9 

t02 

f2 4 

+7 8 

employment* 

December 

883 

-02 

ml 

-1.7 

productivity* 

December 

151 6 

-f-04 

+24 

-»9.7 

Export trade*t 

February 

170 

-1 2 

-^34 

+141 

Retail trade* 

January 

1208 

- 0.9 

+1 6 

+7 6 

Unemployment* 

February 

131 4 

-61 

-12 7 

-23 8 

Average earnings* 

December 

2206 

-01 

^2 7 

4154 

Retail prii.es 

January 

165 3 

+06 

41 5 

+ 77 

Export prices 

January 

159 

+1 


+7 

Import prices 

January 

154 

+ 1i 

+8 

+ 13i 


Export trade, retail trade • m volume terms (value at conjfanf prices). 

Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding schooMeavers: latest rate 29 per 
cent, ^Seasonally ed/usted. tProvisional 
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We*ve change our outline 
but not our mttlook! 

it's a new symbol—but it still spells satisfaction. 

The symbol of Thos. W Ward Limited—parent company 
of The Ward Group, providers of just about every 
industrial requirement. Through Ward's 13 divisions and 
63 companies, you have available at your fingertips, 
plant, materials and services covering the essential 
needs of engineering, construction, iron and steel, 
transport, chemicals, and other major industries The new 
symbol sums up The Ward Group's philosophy—up-to-date, 
vigorous and standard-setting! 


GP 266 


THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office: Thos. W Ward Limited. Albion WorKs, Sheffield S4 7UL 
London Office: Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road. SW1V 1 HE 
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ASSETS GROW BY OVER 
£133 MILLION IN 1972 

WAS A fii\i>iirHhlc vein tor investors cver>WfhL'ie Stuie prices 
iit^L in .ilkounmcs wlicre wc have lioklings Phis favouiahk' trend 
van 1 h accounted foi in mans wayb but two lactois seem to have 
been pailicuiatly significant and iclevani to developments m the 
ciiircnt yeai Inst the cyclical treml. which has moved in the same 
direction on both sides ol the Mlaniic and in Japan as well I verv- 
wheie theie has been a movement of expansion The second factor 
applies to continental Europe only and iclutcs to the speed ing-iip ot 
Its economic integration Though most industries may be little atlected 
h\ Britain sentry into the 11 (', conditions in the financial world aic 
such that theie will be a real change in climate, bringing gicatci 
efheicncv, improved services and largest units 

KXIKNSIVI PORTFOLIO CT lANGES 
With these trends in mind we conliniieil in the past year to maintain 
a welUbdlanced spread ol oiii assets over the continents C'hanges m 
(VLii por'rolio were, nevertheless, gicater than in any previous year— 
purchases and sales rn 1072 totalling nearly FI 2,000 million Our 
biggest sales weiu etPected rn Japan, and rn Britain, too, we look 
profits on a large scale We made our mam purchases in the United 
St.ites, and wc increased our holdings also in Ck*rmany, France, 
( anadaand in Dutch Internationals 

PlfRCIIASL OF IJNITAS N.\’. 

in the tramework of greater eflicicncy and conccntiation of bigger 
units II the enlarged f LC, shareholdets of Beleggingsmaatschappii 
Uniljs N V were invited in mid-December 1^)72 to exchange their 
shaics loi KOBICO, Rt)LINCO oi LiTILICX) shaies Since then, 
some 7 ^ million Uiiiius shares, about of the issued share capital, 

liavc been presented 

< ON'I'INl'Ol'S DLM \ND FROM IN\ KSTORS 
In the Near iindei review the (.ornpanv's growth continued un- 
inleniiptcd M the beginning of the vear I4,I0K.(XX) shares were in 
issue, icpicscniing an issued share capital ol 1*1 705,400,(XX) 
During the vcai the issued share capital, excluding the Unitas 
exchange issue showed a use to IT 79X,5(X),0(X), repiesenting 
I5,970,(XX) shares ol FI SO noninal l,50V2ts new shaies were 
issued to meet conlinuiuis demand from invesrors 


(.ROWTHOF ASStlS 

At (he end of 1972 >oui C'ompan> s net assets amounted to 
PI 4,047,9S7,724 The value of a ROBf (X) share, increased bv the 
cost of issuing new shares, was 11 266, compared with 11 226 at the 
beginning of the veai a use of 17 7'’ii With the 2}”u stock dividend 
distributed in Apiil 1972, the total rise in value amounts to 20 6°!! 

As a icsiilt of the use in value and of the increase in the issue of new 
shares the growth of your company's assets m 1972 amcuinted to ovei 
M 1.000 million (£13^ millionj 

DIVIDEND PROPOSAI 

We ic'commcnd a hnal dividend for 1972 of 21 ?o in stock from the 
share piemium icservc This dividend is fiec of IJ K Income Tax 
lot those shireholdeis who prefer a distribution in cash (subject to 
11 k Income Tax) to one in stock, we recommend that, until Sep- 
lemlvei 2Sili, I9~3, a tmal cash dividend of FI 5 20 be offered as an 
alternaiive II cash is taken, the total dividend for 1972, including 
ihc inlet im div idend of IT 7 is FI 12 20 (1971 FT II KO) 

// Vftu like a topv of the full Refmtt and Auounts 

m Lnjflisli and of oui descriptive booklet, please wiitc to 
the Seen fat y - 


Announcement by 

hiq Pelnieiin Conpaw. UnM 
Nosri PelrateM Convni IMM 
Usiah Prtnlem ConMny liB^ 


The disputes outstanding for more than "en 
years between the Iraq Government and the I PC 
Group ot Companies, including compensation for 
the nationalization of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
were settled on 28ih February, 1973, in Baghdad 
by the conclusion of an overall agreement 

The agreement was signed for the Iraq 
Government by Dr Sadoun Hammadi, Minister of 
Oil and Minerals and on behalf of the I PC Group of 
Companies by M Jean Duroc Danner, a Director 
of Compagnie Francaisedes Petrolesand 
Mr J J de Liefde, a Director of Shell International 
Petroleum Company 

Underthis agreement the Iraq Government 
will make available to the Companies 15 million 
tons of Kirkuk crude oil free of cost f o b at East 
Mediterranean terminals, while claims raised by 
both parties result in the Companies accepting to 
pay to the Iraq Government a balance of £1 ^ 1 
million Amongst other matters Basrah Petroleum 
Company undertook to commence soonest an 
important expansion programme, while 
discussions on the Iraq Government's participation 
in this company are progressing satisfactorily 

In view of this settlement, the Companies have 
taken steps to withdraw all legal proceedings 
against third parties, all warnings to third parties, 
and dll protests and requests for arbitration made 
to the Iraq Government 

This announcement supersedes all previous 
press announcements made by any of the 
Companies 

33 Covendlsh Square, 

London, WIN OAA 


P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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This week's strike success 30 per cent more at the Tugela paper milt 

They should have known 
someone would blow the gaff 


The storm that has broken over the 
heads of British companies whose 
South African subsidiaries and asso¬ 
ciated companies are, according to The 
Cxuardian, paying^less than starvation 
wages to their black workers, is 
largely deserved The facts reported 
are that of loo British subsidiaries or 
associates investigated, only f'Hir pay all 
their employees wages above the 
poverty datum line (PDI- is arrived at 
by totalling the costs of the absolute 
minimum of goods and services re¬ 
quired to keep a family of five alive 
and reasonably free from the grosser 
manifestations of dietars defu lencv 
for a month ; and in its calculations 
almost everything is excluded that can 
he classed as non-esscntial—'•uch as 
furniture, new clothing, schooling, 
books, medicines, holidays, tobacco, 
sweets). For Johannesburg, the most 
conservative of several estimates is £41 
a month. The average British company 
in South Africa is paying less in all 
!«ven of the employment grades freely 


open to blacks. 

The reaction of the companies has 
taken two forms Some like Slater 
Walker, whose South African subsidiarv 
Natal (banning Extracts is singled out 
for particular criticism, have pleaded 
Ignorance. Really Six months ago 
The Financial Mail in Johannesburg 
called on British firms to jirove their 
boast that they were “ suhsiantialK 
bettfiV " emfiloyeis tlian then Am'’rK an 
.''I id South African conn ter jiarts Th.'ie 
have been other warnings , b\ the 
South African Prcxluctivity aiifi Wage 
Association, in the American Fortune 
magazine and elscw'here Yet with hon¬ 
ourable exception'^ (ironicallv, often 
the firms most hitterlv under attack 
b\ anti-apartheid shareholdeis) busi¬ 
nessmen in Britain, as in South Africa, 
have largely ignored them 

'Fhc second lyjx; of reaction has been 
denial and legal threats, but it is doubt¬ 
ful how many will in the end want 
their South African wage policies 
spelled out in court. 


Some of tiiem have pleaded that 
the\ are jiaving all they can within 
the law and c ustoni of their financial 
hosts (iiistoin inavbe , Jaw, no. TJiere 
IS, for nif)si (Mcupauons opc 1 tr> b]ack.s, 
a set niinimuin wage (almost invariably 
much low'cr than the PT)L and derisory 
in lelation to the rnininuim effective 
level," meaning enough to live decently 
on) But lhen‘ is no set inaximiini 
wage , fiirns can pay blai k workers as 
much as they like and advance them 
as fai as they like (e\rc‘|)t where the 
ver^ few "job reservation" rules 
actually do apply) subject to only two 
restrictions in law that a black mu.st 
not supplant a white unless the white 
moves forthwith to a .still higher job- 
level, and that no white may he sub¬ 
ordinate to a black. 'J'his leave.s a very 
large .scope for inipn)ved labour poli¬ 
cies, as suc'h firms as IBM and Barc¬ 
lays have shown. 

British finns arc no worse than South 
African firms , and other foreign- 
owner] companies arc no lielter. Ameri¬ 
can workers did press Polaroid to pu.s}i 
Its subsidiarv'N wage rates well above 
POL, and to add other benefits. But 
there is no evidence that other Ameri¬ 
can firms have followed suit, 7'hey, 
like other companies, pay as little as 
jiublic opinion and the law allow. 
Blacks ina\ loin some unions, but 
without wage hargaining rights. Very 
effective white trade unions mihtantly 
inanitam black-wliile wage differen- 
lials at the astoiu.shing level of from 
4J I to 'JO 1 Polaroid's efforts gicatlv 
bcuefiied iis own iyj black workers. It 
did nul fulfil hopes that other ein- 
pl«»\(Ms would be inspired to copy it. 
But It did breach the wall of silence 
sunouncling the wage gap 


1970 gross cash earnings monthly 

(official figures) '(rand) 


Whites 

Mining 

360 

Mnnutac 

307 

Bldg 

325 

Fin 

298 

Blacks 

18 

52 

50 

66 

W/B 

differential 

201 

61 

6i.1 

4j.1 


1970 household incomes* (rand) 

Whites 39 b 

Blacks 36 

W/B differential 11 1 

^ Source The ^ur, Joh§nnBsburg ixetudmg 

paymentt m kind 


q8 

'riie Natal strikes are paitially a con- 
sec|iifnce. 

With one possible exception, if Riitish 
iirnis paid adequate wages in South 
Afiuu they would be in no danger of 
seeing their profits vanish Only Ass()- 
ciated Rcjrtland Cienient's subsidiary, 
j>erhaps, is virtuallv obliged to stick to 
the iTiiseralile wages it does pay. Lrx^al 
building iiMtenals siijipliers' prices are 
contiolled. then losts boosted by infla¬ 
tion. Hut Hritish investments in South 
Africa lia\e been yielding stead\ 
annual (Mrnings of 1:2 per rent on 
hook \aliie, the highest rate of 
letuiii fioni any oveiseas investments, 
Siiig.ifKiie and Hongkong excepted 
<tlie return from the rest of the world 
averages H per centj. Between 
iind 1970 British firms, in common 
With other South Afiican finiis, raised 
the wages of white workers by 50 per 
(ent in real lerins, wliile reid wages 
of black workeis increased by nothing 
at all. Wages of a week are still 
being paid 

France _ 

Now somebody 
has to pay 

t^ans 

'J'lic gaiilhst success in Sunday's elec¬ 
tions was as great a relief to France's 
industrialists as to President Pompidou 
liimself. But -now somebody has to pick 
up the bill. And that somebody will be 
French industry. 'Phe bill will have two 
items on it. One will be much interi- 
siificd pressure fioiri unions for higher 
wages, the other the new social jiro- 
graniine the goveinment is now expec¬ 
ted to institute in recognition of the 
populai desiic for change. 

Tlie government’s anti-jince use 
contracts signed with industTV a year 
ago will expire at the end of this 
month. Iiidus'tnalists are w'ondenng if 
they will he let off the Iea.sh. 'Phere is 
precious little chance of this. The cost- 
of-Iiving index for February will lie 
published at the same time, and is 
expected to show a rise of 04 per cent, 
cjinjjarccl with the rather contrived 
figiiie of /eio for Januarv'. This w^ll 
give the unions the ammunition they 
need 

For the fi.ist nine nionths they have 
trod carefullv, afraid that noisy 
militancN would cause a flight of voters 
back to the governing coalition. Now 
the\' no longer need to worry about 
that. Two major unions have just 
called for a national action day by 
, I metal workers on March 31st, and the 
"^support they get will give some indica 
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tioik of the mood of the ordinary 
Frcncli worker. 

Although the government has con¬ 
ceded that the minimum wage should 
f>e raised to £90 a month, from 
Its |>rcscrit level of £80, there 
IS going to be plenty of room for 
argument about timing. Similarly, an 
earhei retirement age has been 
promi.sccl, but not for several years. 
Ill addition, the unions now want more 
radical reforms in the conditions of 
work, the point on which the employers 
are most keen to talk. For its part, 
the government has promised to cut 
indirect taxes, notably the Vat rates, 
which are high by EEC standards. It 
will also reduce taxes on those with 
low incomes. These measures will 
lequire higher direct taxes on every¬ 
body else. But here the obstacle is the 
familar one of tax evasion, estimated 
to cost over £2.3 billion a year. So 
far M. Valery (iiscard d’Estaing has 
made little progress and, if he or his 
successor does no better, the result 
may be that the extra direct taxes 
will have to come from companies. 

All of this is probably something 
France could take m its stride with 
growth continuing at (1-7 per cent a 
year. This will depend on whether 
businessmen, with political uncertainties 
out of the way, will now step up their 
investment to the ])cak of 1970 ; or 
whether tliey will continue to lay off, 
faced with the jirospect of higher 
wages, higher .social costs and price 
controls. 

Energy 

Frigg for the Scots 

'rhe Noiwcgian govenimenl is still 111 
a dither over its Ekoflsk oil and ga.s, 
hut has now more or less clarified its 
jjohev for the large Frigg field much 
farther north, which straddles the 
tioundarv' between the British and 
Norwegian sectors Muffled w'hispers 
now' suggest that this gas might come 
to Britain after all This would require 
a partnership between the operator in 
the Norwegian sector, Petronord (par¬ 
tially owned by Compagnie Fran^aise 
cles Peiroles), and the Tom group 
(wholly owned by C 2 FP) in the British 
sector, with the gas piped to Peterhead, 
30 miles north of Aberdeen. 

One alternative is Karmoy in 
western Norway. But here the seat^ed 
goes down to 283 metres, a depth that 
would prevent pipe being laid for four 
or five yeais, by which time quantities 
of gas would have been drawn off from 
the British side ; pressure below would 
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have fallen and production costs on 
the Norwegian sicle would be pushed 
up. Nor is It probable that Norway 
and Sweden between them could 
absorb all the Frigg gas, especially the 
next allocations on the Norwegian side, 
which will consist mainly of the blocks 
between the Frigg and Heimdal fields 
(see map) and the Norwegian coast, 
where preliminary surveys are promis¬ 
ing and w'here new finds would be 
linked to the Petronord- 1 'om pipeline 
system in the Frigg field Farther north 
still, Norway plans to reserve all blocks 
for Its state oil company. Den Norske 
Stats Oijeselskaj). 

There remains a possibility that gas 
companies in France, (iermany, Hol¬ 
land and Belgium would put in a pre¬ 
emptive bid for Frigg gas as they did 
for Kkofisk The Norwegians are 
determined to squeeze everything they 
can get from the North Sea. But to 
get Frigg gas to the continent, it 
would need to be piped either direct to 
Denmark or down to the Ekofisk field 
and then through the Ekofisk pipe to 
Emden in Germany. The snag here is 
chat Denmark is farther away than 
Peterhead or Ekofisk, and the Ekofisk 
pipe on present reckonings would prob¬ 
able not be big enough to take all tlie 
Frigg gas as well. An extra, very long 
p]])eline migtit need to be laid. 

Having been outbid for Ekofisk oil, 
the British Gas Corporation is now also 
less likely to be mean over the price it 
offers to pay for Frigg. But nothing is 
certain. With Ekofisk everybody under¬ 
estimated just how panicky the conti¬ 
nentals now are about future gas 
supplies, and therefore about how high 
they are ready to bid up the price 
The samt' could happen with Frigg. 
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Tlvee good reasons 
for consulting 
the Prudential about 
company pension schemes. 

The Government will shortly legislate for 
compulsory pension schemes for every adult employee 
of every organisation in the country. 

Every employee, from managing director to 
junior typist. 

Every organisation, from multi-million-pound 
industrial complexes to the corner newsagent. 

If your company does not have a pension scheme 
or your present one will not meet the new requirements, 
then here are three good reasons why you should ask 
the Prudential what you should do about it. 

I-Size. It is a well known fact that the Prudential 
is the largest insurance company in Britain and the 
country's largest investor. It is also one of the leading 
companies in the group pension field. 

2. Experience. The Prudential has initiated, and 
has managed skilfully over the years, many pension 
schemes, for both large and small companies. 

3. Hel|ifulness. This reason really comes out of 
the other two. The size and the experience of the 
Prudential make it the insurance company that can 
afford to take time and trouble... to offer advice that 
is not just helpful but impartial, 


Group Pensions Dept. The Prudential Assurance Company Ltd., 

142 Holbom rars, London ECIN 2NH. Telephone: 01-405 9222. Extension 6309 
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Ihev Solti IIerr nfferttiand rntdaut^idf the UtuitdUtatfi 
f hi^ iiJiftitimuMt appeal 1 at n mailer «#/ rerordmdt 


$15,000,000 

Public Power CV)rfK)ratioii 

KIMHIKJSIS FI KKIKISMOl • 

8 % (Kiaraiitrecl Nf)tcs Due February I, 1988 

l itiandtlumnlly (luartintetd a\ to /Vfiii,i/m/, Fremium^ it any, and Jn/erril by 

CGreece 


FrhiUHivO 1*17^ 


Ihi\ finani om A/ii beta unaiiffed by 


I hi* hirsl ( urptii 111 Hill 


Till* \ikk(i Sciiiritirs Co . I.td 


y h obi’i't \ lilt I tt fit plai of till ti th It iih the /oflouvig hank \ 


I lit Miisiiliishi Itiiiik, LiniiinJ 
III! Siiriu«i Hunk, l.iiiiiU'il 

I'hr Ktiiik of Itikiii, rid I'hr (iiiio I nisi und HHiikiii£ l.rd 

I hr Liiiiii-'Iiiiii (.rrdil Ikink of Jii|iiin. Limilrd riu* JV 

I hr iMilsiii 'liiisi und Hiiiikiiii! (.o , Ltd 


The NipiMin hidoNun Hunk, lumilvd 
I he Tiikui Bunk, Limited 
I, Ltd 1 he Kvoiiu Bunk, Ltd 

riie Mitsubishi I rust und Hunkmn I'urporution 
The Suiiumii Bunk. Ltd 


The future begins here... and now! 


Penrhos College is an independent grirls' 
boarding school whose purpose it is to train 
grirls to be able to earn their own living, and 
become useful members of society. Neither 
a cramming nor a finishing school. Penrhos 
is a happily-disciplined place where, by a 
close and continuous process of personal 
encouragement and development, the most 


is made of every girl’s natural abilities: and 
where, over a period of years, she becomes a 
poised, thinking individual. Whether or not 
she graduates into a profession (as many do) 
Penrhos enables a girl to make the most of 
life and of herself. 

A PENRHOS EDUCATION PUTS A GIRL’S 
FUTURE IN HER OWN .HANDS. 



PENRHOS CX3LLEGE 


COLWYN BAY NORTH WALES 

Recogniuod by th«> Department ot Education and Science 
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Loss for Japan 

pie first government to take a strong 
line against overbidding is the Japa¬ 
nese. Japan Line, the largest tanker 
operator in the country, has fallen 
foul of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry and been ordered 
to sell at a loss the oil it contracted to 
buy from Abu Dhabi last month at 
$2.27-$2.38 a barrel (or 13-25 cents 
above the world pi ices). On top of this 
the company had offered low interest 
finance, equivalent altogether to 
another 5 cents a barrel. 

The crude it was buying was so- 
called participation crude, part of the 
crude that will accrue to Abu Dhabi 
under the recent participation agree¬ 
ment negotiated v/ith the Oulf 
producers. Miti was furious when 
It heard of the deal and the 
price that had been paid. Other 
refiners in Japan, outbid in the 
Abu Dhabi auction, refused to buy the 
crude fmm Japan Line, and Miti 
intervened to fix a price near world 
market levels, leaving Japan Line to 
take a loss, which may even go higher 
than estimated if the buying price is 
adjusted upwards to allow for tlie 
further devaluation of the dollar, one 
of the subjects under discussion at 
Friday’s meeting of the Organi.sation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries in 
Vienna. 

Our Tokyo correspondent writes 
that Japanese fears of even fiercer 
bidding for Middle Eastern crude, on 
which It is now almost totally depend¬ 
ent, may underlie an apparent 
softening of the Japanese attitude to 
Russia over the projected oil pipeline 
deal. It has been apparent for some 
while that tlie Russians have had the 
whip hand in these negotiations, ever 
since Pre.sident Nixon’s rapprochement 
with Peking, and even more since Mr 
I'anaka m^e peace with China too. 
Two rival groups of Japanese business 
interests were openly competing for 
the attention of their own and the 
Russian governments, one favouring a 
plan to develop the gas resources of 
Yakutsk, and the other the oil pipeline 
from western Siberia. Earlier this 
month Mr Tanaka wrote to Mr 
Brezhnev saying that Japan was pre¬ 
pared to do a deal on the two obstacles 
blocking the negotiations. 

One obstacle is the four islands at 
die southern tip of the Kurile chain 
claimed by Japan from Russia ; it now 
looks as if Japan is no longer to use 
die oil deal as an opportunity to press 
this claim. It also seems now that the 
Japanese government is to give the go- 


ahead for a £41 om loan for the oil pro¬ 
ject, with the Export-Import Bank of 
Japan putting up 70-80 per cent of 
the total, the rest coming from private 
banks, and interest of 6^-6| }>ci rent 
In return for these considerable con¬ 
cessions, Russia guarantees a “ stable 
sujiply ” of 25-4om tons of crude a 
year for 20 years, compared with 
Soviet output now of about 400111 tons, 
with Japanese oil imports now running 
at about 200111 ton-* a year and with the 
Japan Line—Abu Dhahi deal w'bich 
would average about i2im tons a year 
for eight years. 

Japan's new tuiiiiiig towards Mos¬ 
cow partly reflects exasperation with 
America. CUiina has raised its offer of 
oil to Japan but the amount, now 
300,000 tons a year, is peanuts. What 
remains to be seen is whether China 
chooses to try to obstruct the Siberian 
oil deal, eitliei by pressing its objec¬ 
tions to the pipeline that would pass 
close to Its frontier and strengthen 
Russia’s Far East military po.sition, or 
by trying to stir up Japanese nationalist 
feeling over the Kurile islands. 

Soviet-American trade 

Spud-bashing 

The unexpec'ted visit of Mr Ceorge 
Shultz, the American Secretary* of 
the Treasury*, to Russia this week was 
not, after all, to talk about gold. It 
was more to talk about Jews, wheat, 
machinery, potatoes and possible 
Russian oil sales. The object 
was to .stir up flagging enthusiasm 111 
both Moscow and Washington for the 
trade jiact between the two countries 
worked out during President Nixon's 
visit in 1972 Congress is threatening 
not to ratify the pact next month 
(which would put Russia on an equal 
footing with America's nia|or trading 
partners) un 1 e.ss Moscow lifts restric¬ 
tions on Jewish emigration to Israel. 

The prospect of Russian trade has 
lost some of its political glamour jp 
Washington since investigation.s chat 
ended last week showed that the 
billion grain deal negotiated bv Presi¬ 


dent Nixein cost the American taxpayer 
$200m in subsidies. Few of the 
immediate profits from the deal went 
to die faimers—rhev wcie largely 
shared between six expoit ainipanies-l- 
but the near doubling of grain prices 
that followed has pushed up domestic 
food prices. Food prices in .Xmerita 
have risen 3.5 per cent (retail) and 18 
])er cent (wholesale) in the past six 
months, causing much political embar¬ 
rassment. 

Higher food prices in Russia have 
long since given way to rationing, 
suspected for seveial weeks and now 
officially confirmed. Moscow and 
[.eningrad have escaped, hut smaller 
towns more remote from western eyes 
hav'C not—even in Russia’s traditional 
granary, the Ukraine. Although the 
American shijiments are suflicicnt to 
make u]j the deficiency of wheat, they 
are being held up in ports at both 
ends. The tightest rationing is ijf food 
that Russia does not import, like butter 
and potatoes. 

A second poor grain harvest in 
Russia IS improbable. The winter lias 
been mild ; the snow has protected the 
autumn-sown seed ; the agricultural 
mini.stry has 'lad one of its legular 
purges. One of the wider con.sequences 
is that world grain prices should fall 
substantially' from their very high levels 
(60-70 jjer cent up 111 a year) once 
the next northern hemisphere harvest 
IS under way But Russia is likely 
to remain a sizeable purcha.ser of 
wheat, corn and soyabeans from the 
United States for another year, while 
decimated stocks are replaced. 

American farmeis do not seem to be 
increasing then acreages this year as 
rapidly as Washington had hoped ; the 
best present guess is 320m acres under 
cultivation, only 10 per cent up on 
last year, I'he dollar's devaluation 
ought to give agricultural exports a 
further boost, but unless planting of 
(orii IS up bv 10 per cent and soya¬ 
beans bv nearly 15 per cent (neither 
(if which preliminary targets has yet 
been reached] farmers will be falling 
short of world demand and not con¬ 
tributing what thev could to America’s 



And a e»go of subsidies, soro hoods ond roerindnothns 
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balance of payments. However, in 
Moscow Mr Shultz was told that Russia 
does not want ju.st to import i^rain, 
but also technology. And ]a.^t week the 
first steps were taken for the loans to 
make tins possible 

Tyres 

Tables turned 

Michel 111 aiul oven the sufleting Pirelli 
coiiipjiiv will do well out of Ford’s 
d'*cisK)n that thieequarters of its 1974 
Xinorican models will have stcel- 
braced radial tvres The five big 
•Xinencaii tviemakers have only them¬ 
selves to blame. 

Caimpanios give detailed design speci¬ 
fic at ions to the tviemakers, who get 
precious few profits out of oilginal 
equipment sales but earn their rewards 
110111 the lepiacement market Yet, 
with all this cosy working together, 
the Ameiican tyreniakers were for 
veais lehictant to switi li to radial pro¬ 
duction, even though tliev had f>een 
warned it must come. Ford fust put 
radials on its cars in America in 1970, 
and today <i quarter of Ford cais there 
arc fitted with them (in Britain radials 
are standard on all Fords) 

'I'he changeover involves throwing 
out one expensive macJiine and replac¬ 
ing it \Mth two even dearer ones The 
machinery needed to make just one 
tvic costs between (140,000 and 
£60,000 While Europe, spurred on by 
the radial inventor Michclin, forged 
ahead, the Americans dallied They 
tiled to convince their domestic car 
makers that their alternative, the bias- 
belted tvie made on crossply equipment 
with some radial qualities, was good 
enough. Last week. Ford acknowledged 
that it was not 

The Americans knew long ago that 
the announcement was coming and now 
make some steel-braced radials which 
are sold as original equipment. How¬ 
ever, to meet Ford’s demand (and that 
of (iencral Motozs, which announced 
in Februaiv that it was going over 

Key indicators : world 

Funny bunny 

Fur prices have outstripped even the 
recent rapid rise in commodities. 

Demand is so high that almost 
everything offered at London's auctions 
this week has been snapped up. 
sometimes at twice the pnee of three 
months ago Longhaired furs, 
particularly Russian prairie wolves, are 
this year's fad Russian and Canadian 
squirrel have also sold well 


to radials), it has been estimated that 
(vcxidyear, Firestone, Uniroyal, Good¬ 
rich and General Tire will have to 
spend about £8oom between them on 
new radial machinery in two years. 
Iiidustiie Pirelli, the Italian operating 
company that has been giving Dunlop- 
Pirclli such headaches, could benefit as 
one of the leading machinery makers. 

Michelin, with new plants m Canada 
and a new £85m investment going 
on in America itself, is in a particu¬ 
larly strong position. The Americans 
will even have to import from Euro¬ 
pean plants until their home manufac¬ 
turing capability rises. Pirelli will go 
on exporting its new CNfj4 steel-braced 
tyre to F'ord, but neither it not Dunlop 
(which has one plant giving it 4 per 
cent of the replacement market) have 
any plans to inve.st in plant The only 
immediate threat to Michelin increas¬ 
ing its sales in America seems to be 
from Firestone, America’s second largest 
tyremaker, which is jealously guarding 
a new' process it claims can make radial 
tvies on modified crossply equipment, 
l^nannounced for the past four 
months, it has been making steel-braced 
radials as well as textile ones. For the 
moment, while it w'aits for patents to 
be granted. Firestone is guarding its 
invention with the same secrecy that 
once barred General de Gaulle from 
d Michelin plant. 

Drugs _ 

Gorgons wanted 

T'he biggest breakthrough in drugs 
since antibiotics and steroids is 
promi.sed by a French company, 
Dvnachim, which claims to have 
developed a method of making prosta¬ 
glandins for about one-twentieth of 
their present cost. Laboratory experi¬ 
ments have shown that the prosta¬ 
glandin group of drugs has such 
important qualities that any way to 
make them cheaply needs examining. 

So far the only coiiipany able to 
synthesise any of the drugs in sufficient 

commodity prices 

index Percentage 

1963»100 change on 

Mar Mar one one 

7 14 month year 


All Items 204 4 2003* + 4.7 +53.2 

Food 210 2 201.4* - 1.9 +38.1 

Fibres 201.5 201.8* + 9.6 +109.2 

Metals 251 1 253 4 +19.4 +35.9 

Misc 189.7 185.8* + 2.1 +72.4 

^provisional 


quantity is the American multinational 
Upjohn, and it received clearance to 
market two members of the family in 
Britain last October—^but hospitals and 
clinics only, for inducing labwr and/ 
or abortions. It is known that Upjohn 
and at least one other company are 
close to putting another member of 
the family on the market, this time 
for the treatment of ulcers. In 
Upjohn language the substances, of 
which 14 are known to occur 
naturally, 

may signal the beginning of a new era 

in the fields of obstetrics and gynae¬ 
cology, inflammation, cardiovascular 

disease, gastric secretion and metabolism. 

Tins means they can treat anything 
from pregnancy and ulcers to asthma 
and arthritis. Little wonder they 
arouse so much interest. The problem 
is that they are difficult to make and 
cost vast sums of money in research and 
development. It is not enough to 
extract the natural occurring prosta¬ 
glandins because yields are low and 
effective doses of the weak natural sub¬ 
stance have, therefore, to be high. The 
real trick is in getting high-yield 
synthetic copies of the natural product, 
and so far only Upjohn can do this 
commercially, and it has taken it more 
than 15 years to get that far. 

What Dynachim is proposing is to 
supply drug companies with inter¬ 
mediate products that will make com¬ 
mercial synthe.sis much easier by 
eliminating many of the production 
.steps. Intermediates are derived from 
flexaura homomalla, a naturally occur¬ 
ring coral of the gorgon species, and 
Dynachim claims it can sell them at 
between £2 and £4 a gram, which 
will enable manufacturers to produce 
prostaglandins for about £20 a gram. 
This compares with a current cost, 
claimed by Dynachim to be £400 a 
gram. But Upjohn says its price— 
undisclosed—is much lower. And it is 
difficult to see Britain’s health service 
paying £400 for a gram of substance 
to induce labour. 

To get the coral Dynachim has 
adopted bizarre methods ; it has 
formed tlie Gorgon Club—^it advertised 
for members—to collect the coral and 
process it into a suitable form. The 
trouble is that it is only known in 
Caribbean coastal waters and one 
sceptic has estimated that he would 
have to collect nearly 200 metric tons 
of the stuff before he had even paid 
his one-way fare out there. What 
would make Dynachini's claims more 
credible is an announcement that it is 
going to manufacture prostaglandins 
by this method—and do so. 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


1 ^ 


Public Service 
Canada 


Fonction publique 
Canada 


THIS COMPETITIOM IS OPEN TO BOTH MEN ANO WOMEN 

MANAGEMENT AND 
FINANCIAL AUDITORS 


Salaiy $11,200 to $H000 


TMMiHril 

Audit Services Bureau is a national audit organization serving 
federal government departments 


The 

Bank 

of 

Montreal 


Certification as a professional accountant is a basic requirement 
for the positions These positions would be of particular interest 
to both men and women who have a CA. ACA or ACM A 
qualification. 

Generous fringe benefits, reasonable removal assistance 

Interviews will be held during May in the United Kingdom For 
further information and application forms write, not later than 
April 13, 1973, to 

L A MATTINGLY. FCA. 

MANAGER AUDIT SERVICES BUREAU, 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, 

1 GROSVENOR SQUARE. 

LONDON W1XOAB 

Please quote reference number 73-ASP-F1 -2 in all correspondence 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY 


offer a 

senior managerial position 
in international banking 

We invite applications from experienced 
Senior International Bankers to participate 
in our international expansion programme. 
This challenging position will be a keystone 
in our further development and will require 
an ambitious individual who possesses 
initiative, is an effective organiser and 
administrator and capable of com¬ 
municating and relating with Corporate and 
Banking Executives, as well as Senior 
Government Officials. 


Well-known and well-established Canadian 
grain exporting company of high repute and good 
growth record seeks enterprising person(s) with 
maximum drive. Base Canada. Territory the 
world. Surroundings pleasant. Side benefits many. 

Associates congenial. 

Experience in commodity trading an asset. 
Preferred age mid-twenties or early thirties. 
Salary negotiable. 

Full details in first letter please. 

NortiMm Salas (1963) Limitad 
13S Lombaid Ava. 

mfl-MalaaMaa ^- 

vwimMpfigff woiMNia 


The successful candidate will have a 
minimum of ten years' banking experience, 
of which five years in corporate and inter¬ 
national finance, essential to conduct 
marketing, negotiation and administration 
of our International Financial Services. 
Candidates should preferably have a post¬ 
graduate educational background, as well 
as being fluent in English and at least one 
other European language. 

Salary and Benefits will be in keeping 
with our status as a leading progressive 
International Bank and commensurate 
with the successful candidate's experience. 

Please reply in complete confidence to: 

The Diractor of Peraonml, 

Bank of Montreal, 

47 Th r eadneadie S traa t . 
Undon EC2R SAN. 


FOR MANAGEMBMT APPOINTMENTS SEE PAGES 5 A 7 
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Hutchison 
htemalional 
Complements 
worid bushess 


Asmoll jar of HoriicJcs, and a giant hydraulic air gate seem worlds apart. One helps keep 
Hortg Kong famiGes healthyr, the other is the latest aid for passengers boarding 
international jets world wide. \bt both share the common 
link of Hutchison IntemotiorKtl, for such is the diversity 
of (Xir interests. From Fashions that parade downtown 
New York, to container dockyards. Soft drink 
manufacturing to North Sea Gas 
Oil rigs, luxury hotels, to edible 
oil storage tanks. A range of 
intemcrtiorxsl activities that mate 
us the brgest trading compary in 
Hong Kong. It goes to sh(3iw that 
you can tell a lot abcxjt a company 
by the company it keeps. So 

perhaps one day we'll be able to complement each other. 




>ffl 


Hutchison 

Intemotioncil 

Limited 


John D Hutchison tU tC ) Lid 03/65 Cruich«t Friari London CCJN 2DD 


IIINIIICBu lllipOIIS OipOflSuimiKSS inHUIIMIIIISIIaCK 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


BSA: hells, bells or angels? 


On Thursday afternoon, Mr Christo¬ 
pher Chataway, Minister of Industrial 
Development, told the House of Com¬ 
mons that the Birmingham Small 
Arms company would not get the 
money it had asked for. However, he 
IS in discussion with Manganese 
Bronze, which makes the Norton Vil- 
liers motorcycles, and might take over 
BSA and get some Government cash. 

His statement was precipitated 
by the nosedive in BSA shares on 
Wednesday. In the space of a few 
short hours they fell from igp to 4p, 
knocking over £2m off the market 
capitalisation, before the company 
requested suspension until ** certain 
negotiations ” were completed. If there 
IS one company that should be aware 
of the need to keep shareholders posted 
of all important developments as soon 
as they happen, it is BSA. Its chair¬ 
man, Lord Shawcross, has fulminated 
against the activities of insider deal¬ 
ings, and knows that the one sure way 
of curbing them i.s to turn inside 
knowledge outside—fast. BSA took a 
regrettably long time in requesting 
.suspension. Every quoted company 
needs a hot line to the stock market. 

The food for rumour and specula¬ 
tion was on the table. In January a 
confidential report was given to the 
unions telling them that the overdraft 
was £ijm over the £iom limit from 
their long-suffering bankers, Barclays, 
and that if something did not turn up 
by the end of February the company 
could hardly carry on. 

Further, everyone knew that the 
Industrial Development Executive was 
investigating BSA and the prospects 
for the motorbike business. Last 
August, Lazard Brothers, which had 
been Rolls-Royce’s merchant bankers, 
decided that it was not going to take 
the risk of another of its dients becom¬ 
ing the lame duck that got drowned, 


and ditched BSA, claiming a conflict 
of opinion w'lth the BSA board. The 
jxjiiit at issue was that Lord Shawcross 
was determined to make a go of the 
motorcycle busines.s, but his bankers 
reckoned that the Japanese were too 
far ahead, and that it would be throw¬ 
ing good money after bad. 

BSA has little to offer Manganese 
Bronze ; its motorcycle losses were 
£2 8m in 1971, and £301,000 last year 
Despite the new management, it failed 
to get the machines to the United 
States until July, missing the spring 
boom. The models have to be updated. 
I'hat requires letooling. The sadness 
of the story is that the world demand 
for motorbikes is "‘doing a ton.” 

BSA is not all unpiofitable. I'here are 
profits from BSA Cailbodies, guns, Har¬ 
ford Heating and Birtley Manufactur¬ 
ing ; but more important than the sum 
of these is BSA Metal Components, 
which produces sintered components, 
foundry castings, aluminium castings 
and other metal products. Its sintered 
side IS the niaiket leader in Britain, and 
the foundries have good growth pros¬ 
pects. Like most engineenng companies 
It did not enjoy 1971, but profits in 
>972-73 are expected to reach nearly 
£^m. with £|m in prospect m u 
couple of years. 

One way and another, BSA needs a 
cash injection of £ioni+ If Man¬ 
ganese Bronze can see its way to strip¬ 
ping assets of £5m off, will Mr 
Chataway fork out the other £5m ? 
If not a lot of insiders will be laughing 
all the way to the bank. 


British Petroleum 

Quite a gush 


British Petroleum’s fourth quarter 
profits of £35m are as good as the 
greatest optimists had hoped. Although 


net profit for 1972, at £7om, is under 
half that notched up in 1971, BP 
now .«>cems well tin the way to 
recoverv Fhe stock market reacted by 
pushing the shares up gp to 543P The 
corner has been turneil because crude 
oil sales are up 12% at the same time 
as prices have begun M firm. The 
company has made large sales of fuel 
oil (iespite the warm winter in western 
Kun^pe. The use in prices has only 
recently got under way, so, with BP’s 
high gearing, piofits should recover 
well throughout 1973 ; perhaps even 
back to the level reached two years 
ago 

Earnings have been made to look 
especially good by a £i2m bonus from 
sterling's devaluation : £f)nj of this 
worked its way through in the last 
quarter The latest currency crisis 
should help profits further ; the bulk 
of BP’s .sales are concentrated in 
countries that have held their panties 
firm 

The good results predict better 
things from the Shell group (despite 
Its large North American commitment) 
Prices of Shell products, particularly 
gasoline, have been running ahead of 
those of BP’s average sales mix With 
the sales of oil and fill ]>n>ducts so 
highly geared to world industrial 
activity, the current expansion of world 
trade makes the oil sector shares look 
one of the cheapest 111 the market. 
Burmah moved up fjp tcj 467p on the 
news of HP's results 
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Gilt-edged securities 

Yield unto 
tempta tion 

The lielween the yields un equities 
and f^ilt-ed^ed securities is ru>w over 
£6 a year on an investment of £100. 
riie ininiediale tiattle between these 
two iiivestiiients is surely going to be 
won hv die < ioveninicnt’s (nwn lOUs 
rattier than indusitry's. But the real 
coinjie^tition is ibetween putting cash in 
the hank or lending it to the fjovern- 
iiient We argue elsewhere (page 78) 
llie reasons for believing that interest 
lates will come down. "I'his implies the 
heginning of a bull market in gilts. 

It is, of course, too soon to lie saying 
any such thing. A lot may happen to 
the industrial fabric of the country so 
that gilts may have to yield 15%. But 
if tne wilder scares of anarchy are 
discounted, then the dominant influ¬ 
ence must be inflatioriary expectations. 
As the chart .shows, over the past 
10 ycais tlic rate of interest on gilts 
has been on a continual uptrend, 
though with falls after the inflation 
rate drops. Once there is evidence that 
the chop in will continue despite 

Vdt and the costs of adjusting to 
Europe, then tiic market will flex its 
iiiiiscies and ab.sorb that £4.4 billion 
of borrowing requirement. Even with 
the stock market down 12% in the 
eight weeks since stage tw-o, the yields 
on ec]uities are still under 4%. 

'Ihe banking sector itself could well 
absorb £900111. Tf the money supply 
is to grow at io-ia%, then some 
£.p)om cif Treasury bills will have to 
be i.ssued to the banks to top up their 
resers’e assets. Pi udence .should also 
dictate a rcplein.diiiient of tlie holdings 
of gilts Some £i,oooni were sold last 
year when companies and individuals 
took advantage of the over-generou.s 


loan facilities granted in the first flush 
of enthusiasm after “ Competition and 
CrecLit Control." And the private 
demands for credit this year should be 
modest compared wi^ last year, 
because of the £800111 shot-in-the-anii 
for industry from the changeover to 
value-added tax. And if short-term 
interest rates do come down, as they 
must, after the absurd levels created by 
the Bank of England’.^ underestimate of 
the public sector surplus in the revenue 
c]uarter, that will have two by-products. 
It will lielp to reduce the certificate of 
deposit .spiral, which will cut back an 
artificial element in money supply ; 
and It will increase the relative attrac¬ 
tions of the CJoverriment’s new is.sue.s 
of gilts. The market was quite firm in 
anticipation, helped by a hope that the 
currency cn.sis was over, and that die 
gas IS beginning to flow again 

Diamonds and gold _ 

No snips 

De Beers* results for 1972 were as stun¬ 
ning as the market had predicted After 
diamond sales climibed 47% to £354m, 
net profits were 60% up at £88m. But 
that IS at last year's currency parities. 
.And at 39op the shares still are at 
last year’s price. In 1973 alone De 
Beers has added 17% to the dollar price 
of its gems—on top of 16% in 1972 
The impact of the currency changes 
has been deep On the plus side earn¬ 
ings of 2^ .6p a share have been boosted 
by at least an extra penny. The large 
diamond stocks arc now upvalued by 
the new prices. But there is a nega¬ 
tive side. As the 1971 results showed, 
diamond sales are very -sensitive to 
economic conditions. It was the reces¬ 
sion in the United States that dropped 
De Beers’ shares from 395p to 20op 
after a dip in diamond .sales. Today 
there is no such recession but it is 


probable that American sales will suffer 
from the dollar’s devaluation. And 
America still takes most of De Beers' 
diamonds. If sales slow the already 
unusually high diamond stocks will 
increase further, an added financial 
burden to the company. This will be 
partially offset by the market in Japan, 
where diamonds will now be cheaper 
and sales have doubled in five years. 

It would 'be unwise for the investor 
to plump for De Beers until there is 
some idea of how worldwide .sales are 
doing in the new pattern of prices ; 
any estimation now would be guess¬ 
work. But the shares in London and 
throughout Europe’s bourses, where 
they are widely followed, have been 
unwilling to push much above 40op— 
a long shot from their igfig high. There 
are .some long-term .snags for De Beers. 
Ihe supply of laigc diamonds grows 
sTiialler year by year, and the price of 
a gem vanes with the square of its size. 
The 80% corner of the world market 
controll^ by the company is being 
slowly worn away by bodi Russian and 
other mines. And the 20% increase in 
African wages that De Beers announced 
thi.s week is likely to bite into costs, 
which have haidly budged from 
4.4 rands a carat since 1966. 

I'he growing labour unrest in South 
Africa will also squeeze the margins in 
gold mines, but to nothing like the 
extent of a collapse of the gold prices 
that would follow any offloading of 
central bank reserves The rumour that 
this might happen dropped the price of 
gold by $4 to $80 an ounce, before it 
turned up again to $82 on Thursday 
Gold shares tumbled down in line, con¬ 
firming the rule that these shares are 
best for those in hourly contact with 
the market but remain a risky invest¬ 
ment otherwise. And, in the long run 
(with the Financial Times gold mine 
index up only 6.4% since I955)« not 
a particularly profitable one. 
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Lockheed's LrfOll 
shrinks the noise area 
around airports 92^/0. 


The U.S. Federal Aviation 
Administration says the 
L-1011 TriStar with its Rolls- 
Royce engines is the quietest 
hig jet in the world. 

And that's good news for 
people who live near air¬ 
ports. 

A plane affects people 
when Its sound rises notice¬ 
ably above the familiar 
sounds or the city. With Tri- 
Star that occurs during take¬ 
off over an area of almost S 
square miles. Older four- 
engine jets affect an area of 
about 62 square miles The 
noise diagram at right shows 
the difference between the 
I -1011 and older jets. 

Even if you live or work 


within that 5 square miles, 
the L-1011 still brings wel¬ 
come relief. Because it 
generates less than half the 
annoying jet noise of older 
jets (according to acoustical 
annciyance studies published 
in LLS Government reports). 

What helps make the 
L-1011 TriStar such a good 
neighbor are the Rolls-Royce 
R6.211 engines. 

They simply have fewer 
noise-making parts. 

And much cjf the noise that 
couldn't be eliminated is 
muffled and absorbed inside 
the engine, while noise that 
escapes as high-vciocity 
exhaust is insulated in a 
shrcjucl of low-velocity air 

TriSlar entered airline serv- 
ice as the quietest big jet in 
the world. Today, Eastern and 
TWA are flying L-101 Is Soon, 
Air Canada, All Nijipon Air¬ 
ways, British European Air¬ 
ways, Delta, PSA, Court Line, 
the British lour carrier, and 
LTU, the German toui carrier, 
will be flying the quielei 
TriStar 

Watch for TriStar It's hard 
to hear. 


Takeoff noise pattern of older four-engine jets. 

lakeoff noise pattern of the L-IOII. ^ 


Airport runway I 


The Lockheed L-IOtl 

The quietest big iet in the world. 
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NBedham: all u stake 


J^TSE 

Rift in Wail Street 

New York 

A head-on row has developed between 
brokers and the New York btock 
exchaniTF over nef^otiated commissions 
The Securities Industry Association, 
representing virtually all Big Board 
inenilier firms, has publicly denounced 
the resolution, unanimously adopted by 
the exchange’s board of governors on 
Man:h ist, calling for the replacement 
of the liLstoric ihxed-fee system by ^ 
fully competitive rate structure by mid- 
1974. The association's chairman, Mr 
John C. Whiteiiead, a partner of 
Croldnian, Sachs, called the exchange's 
position “ unwarranted" in view of 
the fact that bxokerage houses have not 
yet had enough time to sec how exist¬ 
ing negotiation is affecting their 
finances and services to investors. 

The negotiation of rates is now 
required only on orders over $3(X),ooo. 
The exchange, led by its chairman, Mr 
James J Needham, had previously 
argued that a too-precipitous reduc¬ 
tion of that limit could bring financial 
difficulties to securities firms, already 
caught up in a squeeze of inflation¬ 
ary cost increases and a disappointing 
volume of business. Some say that a 
third of Wall Street’s firms are now 
operating at a loss. 

The exchange's directors now say 
they are siding with Congressmen and 
otihers who believe it is in the public 
interest to do away with fixed rates, 
a point Mr Needham was not slow to 
make. But for him there Ls something 
else at stake. An accountant and a 
foimer Securities and Exchange 


commissioner before becoming the 
exchange’s chairman last August, he 
has since staked his reputation on per¬ 
suading Congress to do away with 
over-the-counter “ third market ” trad¬ 
ing in stocks listed on the Big Board. 
He aqEpies that this will only come 
about if there is enough ilexibili^ in 
commission charges to assure a viable 
industry. But long before Mr Needham 
came on the scene the exchange sought 
to discourage the diversion of trading 
to the third mairket, and it is thouglit 
unlikely that Congress will legislate the 
third market out of existence. Mean¬ 
while the wedge between the exchange's 
leaders and its memibers widens. 

Gcdlaher _ 

Bother from big 
brother 

There has been much fuming in the 
City this week about the partial bid 
for Callaher, Britain’.s fourth biggest 
tobacco company, by American Brands, 
the fourth biggest tobacco company 
in die United States, which wants to 
lift its previous 67% holding of 
Gallaher to 80%. 

There are three rea.sons for this bid 

(1) American Brands will get a handy 
tax bonus, because American tax rules 
are more generous to foreign subsidi¬ 
aries which are 80% or more owned ; 

(2) American Brands's existing holding 
in Gallaher has proved more profitable 
than its own operations in the United 
States ; and (3) the stock market slump 
seems to provide a neat opportunity 
to jnek up Ctallaher cheaply—^but not 
cheaply enough for American Brands 
to be able to fork out the extra £3om 
needed to buy up Gallaher outright. 

The institutions reckon that the price 
tag of 215P (a 10% premium on the 
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pre-bid price) is inadequate. They 
object to the idea of a partial bid on 
the grounds that the remaining equity 
will be less marketable and Aus less 
valuable. Many of Gallaher’s directors 
are also on the board of American 
Brands. So Barings, the merchant bank, 
was called in, at the request of the 
takeover panel, to give an independent 
view. It decided that the offer was not 
good enough ; it argued that Gallaher 
has an excellent record, with an 
average 15% a year earnings growth 
over the past five years, and also seems 
to be better at diversification than most 
tobacco companies. 

What Barings did not point out was 
that tlie immediate prospects for 
Gallaher look rather glum. Margins for 
the best two of the past five years 
average 5.1%, against current margins 
of over 5.3%. So it might face a price 
commission order to roll back its prices, 
which would knock its profits severely, 
Gallaher is also still over-concentrated 
in the fast-declining plain fag market 
It 1.S not an exciting share, and 
American Brands should not have 
trouble in finding shareholders pre¬ 
pared to sell at even a small premium 
over the pre-bid price. Since the insti¬ 
tutions hold only a third of the out¬ 
standing shares, the bid can succeed 
even if they all say no. 

The offer is in cash, so there is no 
need to worry about the prospects of 
American Brands itself ; these are 
dreary, and treated as such on Wall 
Street where the shares are on a p/e 
of 10. I'here it 'is in sharp contrast to 
Philip Morris, now number two in 
tobacco in the United States, which has 
beaten its competitors by clever mar¬ 
keting Its sales have quadrupled in 
10 years, and the shares are on a p/e 
of 30.4—spectacular for a tobacco 
company. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


While Wafl Street 
waned for this 
weekend's 
currency news, 
London epurted 
in lipht tmlng. 
Pens enjoyed the 
e'leotion results 
and Germany 
the small D-maric 
upvaluation. But, 
for once, 
Hongkong took 
a fcnock, after 
a diecovary of 
some forged 
share cernificates. 


Stock price indicea 


Percentage change on 



Mar 

1972-73 

one 

one 

one record 


14 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

London 

444.8 

543.6 

426.5 

+ 3.B 

- 0.0 

-12.9 -ia2 

New Yoric 

97B.9 1061 7 

889.2 

" 0.1 

- 0.1 

+ 44 - 6.9 

Canada 

246.6 

255.7 

187.6 

+ 1.2 

- 1.2 

+ 20.1 - 3.6 

Austraka 

580.4 

639.8 

490.1 

+ 0.7 

- 0.4 

+ 6.3 - 12.6 

Japan 

388.1 

422.5 

199.9 

+ 2.6 

+ 2.0 

+ 74.6 - ai 

Hongkong 1604.3 1775X) 

324.0 

“ 63 

+13.1 

+366.1 - 9.6 

Belgium 

133.7 

134.9 

95.9 

— 

+ 3.0 

+243 - 03 

France 

90.2 

90.2 

67.6 

+ 3.7 

+10.6 

+263 - 93 

Germany 

117.5 

121.3 

97.1 

+ 3.3 

+ 3.5 

+ 7.0 -22.2 

Holland 

167.2 

169.1 

106.4 

+ 0.8 

+ 1.0 

+323 - 1.1 

Itslyt 

1071 

106.6 

82.9 

J- 03 

+ 7J3 

+273 -613 

Sweden 

373.7 

379^ 

308.7 

+ 2.0 

+ 1.6 

+16.4 - 13 


World share oricas are an ooaas 112 and 113. Wow base: Jan 2,1973^100 
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Trevor Nunn is Director of the Royal 
hakespeare Company, whose brilliant stage 
-ertormances have won nearly 60 major 
•ational and international awards since 1960 
Speaking from the company’s world 
tmous theatre in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
revor Nunn says: ‘‘Giving the public a wide 
hoice of plays staged concurrently and 
)ntinually changing is an expensive 
jsiness. As a theatre which virtually belongs to the nation, 
? receive a subsidy. But more than threequarters 
^ our costs have to be met from our own box office 
'ceipts. In 1971 these topped the £1,000,000 mark—a world 
"Cord for any theatre company. But it takes a full season 
j collect all the cash... and until break-even point we 
'"ly heavily on Midland Bank for finance. 





“In addition to major seasons at 
Stratford, and at our London theatre, the 
Aldwych, we send tours all round the world. 
Again Midland Bank plays ball—helping 
both with finance and currency exchange 
problems Really we should include Midland 
Bank in our programme credits " 

Perhaps Midland Bank finance could 

_improve your company's performance A call 

on your nearest Midland branch manager would soon tell you. 
Almost certainly, you’ll find the Midland your kind of bank 


Midland Bank 

A GREAT BRITISH BANK 

meets any financial need .. ■ anywhere 





























Air France introduces the'Eihiti break:Tbkyo-Tahiti-Lima. 
Because a businessman needs all the breaks he can get. 

wilt'll liusiiii’ss takes you from the Orient to Soutli Anienca, Air Franco 
offers a little paratlise along the way. We re opening a new route lietween Tokyo 
and Lima by way of 7aliiti. 

If you can resist Tahiti’s exotic charms, you can make the trip with just 
a short refueling stop, lint why not let yourself he seduced hy this fahulou'* place 


that exists for most people only in dreams. 

Enjtiy Tahiti’s smooth s.uidy beaches, turquoise crystal water and 
idyllic climate. Not to mention its legendary hospitality. 

Then after a few days you can go hack to husiness 
knowing you’ve had one of life’s most heautiful breaks. 


Mm 



Air France understands 




Ill 
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NEW YORK’S 


nHOTEL 
lABLYLE 


Accommodations for 
transient and residential 
occupanev. The Carlyle 
offers the full panoply of 
services associated with in¬ 
ternationally-known hotels 
of Its calibre Three superb 
restaurants 


Madtson A venue at 7f,th St 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Teiephorw. (2J2) 744-1600 
Cable THh t ARLYi r. Nei^ York 
W U Inl. Telex- 620692 


MAJOR TIMING 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


SII.VER - Oct 71 B u r - cover 
previously recommended sSuil posi 
tions, Jan 72 Prices In set ond half 
higher than first half 

GOLD- We have been bullish for 
two yea.s, Jun 72 expect third 
quarter high around $70-75 London 

SUGAR- Jan 7? S E L L ON 
STRENGTH, June 72 Aggressive buy¬ 
ing, Mar 73 New York Future b 50- 
6 00 rent range 

SOYBEANS Apr 71 BUY, 
Oct 71 complete 71/72 crop year 
coverage on current weakness 

SOYBEAN MEAL - Nov 7i 
BUY AGGRESSIVELY 

SOYBEAN OIL - Jan 72 New 
Lows fourth quarter 

PORK BELLIES-Aug '71 
B U Y on weakness, Feb 77 S U Y 


Tur over a quarter of a century, 
our buHK rcscaich has enabled us 
to anticipate well in advance a 
major reveis**! in the. pnti trend 
Ii IS indicative ol the commodiiv 
work performed by us toi many 
large corporal ions in industiial and 
agricultural commodities This it 
■carch hss run into millions of 
Jollani We know ol 110 olher 
.sigani/ation like ouis the oldest, 
he largest, and the most highly 
x'gardtd comiriodiiv price fore 
'.isting firm in the world 


HIDES • (HEAVY NATIVFj Ian 71 
BUY, March 71 BUY July 7l 
B U Y, Oct 71 BUY; Jan 7? 
BUY, Apr 72 BUY 

COCOA - Oct 71 major buying 
opportunity expected during this 
quarter, Jan. 72 prices to average 
higher In si^cond than first quarter, 
still higher In third 

WHEAT B U Y on dips towards 
1.45 Chicago. June 72 Much fur¬ 
ther price strength into fourth 
quarter if significant sales made 
to U S 5 R 

CORN - June 72 B If'' on weak¬ 
ness 

HOGS Feb 72 BUY 

WOOL - Mar 72 Continue view 
major trend up 

COPPER - Aug 72 SELL Dec 
72 COMEX in 52 54 rent range 


VtHii inqifirv on voiii cot|HSi.iiKiii 
Ictlcrhcad is rtfiiieslcd addiessvd 
10 

J. Carvel Lanjfe 

International, Inc. 

Subiidiory of Indufirial Ceaimedily Carp 
122 Eail 42nd Si, Now Yerk, N Y 10017 
Cobb LCOgOCIAM Ipltphont 217 W 1242 

World Wide Sorvico 


A bank 
that eombinee 
yonMkl energy 

witk eomnd bueinem management 
and Mandfy, effletent eeniee 
If a good bank to 
do baeineee with. 

Don’t you agroe? 


Maybe that’e why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wante to?) 


SATTAIVIA BANK 

Ngw Voifc 

44 Wall Sirwi, Now York, N V 10005 Tel ui2/ 240 2M 
(Cable-SAITAMACIN NIW YORK Teleii 22M10) 

iMiden Rfpieioiilollvo CMRcc 
Vn CheapBlde, London C C 2 Tel 236 2790^9 TeleK-a8b«n 

Hoi^l Ig^nmiHMIivg 

Suiio 7D1 Hong Kong Hlllon, 2 Qucen'i Road Cenirel, Hong Kong Tel H 2i3il1 
(CaMo-HK SAICIN. Tcleii-IIX 3355) 

Tokyo Cental Oflee A OBwlgn Daft 

Kyotadil. rhuo-ku, Tokyo Tol 211-1211 (C«ble4AIGIN TOKYO, Tele>-)22B11. 126376^ iaU21) 


‘>^takacup(y 
kindnessyet! 



'Tak* Lanprs. 

The kindest cup o' kindness yet 
Full bodied Fully mature 
And, more than anything, 
kindly smooth 

Whether you take 
your Langs from a qitaich, 
Scotland's traditional 
drinking cup dating ironi 
the early 17th Century. 

Or from a more 
conventional vessel 
Kither wav, with Langs, 
the result la the samt^ 


Thecup. Thekiiidiiess. 
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thi 

4 b 

298 

57 

Nippon Steal 

Y 191 

1 IB 

7 n 

126 

85 2 

Flheinbtdhi 

DM 125J 

1 1 7 


85 8 

67) 

Thyaaen Huaite 

DM 82) 

132 

42 

34) 

27) 

US Steel 

$31} 

) 

5 1 

117 1 

86 9 

IJainor 

Fr 112 4 

15? 

BO 

52 2 

361 

Wendel SiHolor 

EleetnceL eleefroi 

Fr3B) 

1 B 


IBb) 

132} 

AEG Telefunkan 

*T)M 14G 1 

14 

34 

29P 

2,36 

AStA 

Rr290 

^5 

39 

213 

143 

BICC 

1'a4p 

16 

50 

558 

402 

CGE 

Ft 516 

t20 

42 

122 

92 

rhioride Grniip 

9bp 

t1 

44 

75} 

51) 

Comaat 

$57] 

• 1| 

1 0 

42b 

200 

Dacca 

340|t 

10 

32 

732 

146 

EMI 

15Bp 

1 10 

48 

322 

181 

Elecirolux B 

Kr277 

I 6 

79 

295 

246 

LM Ericraon B 

Kr269 

1 11 

2 1 

74* 

46} 

General Elarrnc 

$68 

-1 

2 1 

i73 

126 

GEC 

13Bp 

-4 7 

2 7 


1972 

High 

73 

Low 

OrdbMiV 

■toeha 

Price Change 

14/3/73 on week 

Yield 
Mar 14 

33 

ziT " 

GenTelhtlac 

928} 

14 

66 

297 

106 

Huai hi 

Y217 

f 11 

26 

167} 

109 

Honaywali 

$170* 

+ 11* 

12 


16 

Hocivar 

$38} 

-1 

2 1 

4444 

331* 

IBM 

$448* 

F7* 

12 

155 

ui 

77 

604 

Int Computers 
Machinal Bull 

104p 

Fr 71) 

+ 4 


8/0 

507 

Matauahlta 

YOBB 

+ 25 

14 

94b 

537 

Philipa 

836p 

f 17 

22 

154 

126 

Pleaaey 

135p 

14 

3 7 

45 

29} 

RCA 

$28} 

1) 

34 

177 

KXl 

Radiffuaion 

104p 

7 

42 

132 

62 

Reyrolls ParaonH 

67p 

f 1 

1 6 

315) 

204 3 

Siemana 

DM315) 

♦ 37 

22 

5470 

3240 

Sony 

Y3860 

BO 

04 

50) 

29} 

Sperry Rand 

$42) 

1| 

1 4 

180) 

117) 

Tanas Inatrumeiiis 

$180 

-14 

05 

204 

95 

Thomson Houaion 

Fr 704 

+ 6 

34 

b13 

375 

Thorn Ehii irii al 

3BBp 


1 8 

19b 

68 

Toahiba 

Y 14b 

8 

35 

BB) 

29} 

Waatarn Union 

$30 

-14 

47 

54 

36| 

Waaiinghuuae 

$38 

+1 

26 

237 

98 

Acrow A 

adidhig 

I02p 

+ 2 

49 

245 

214 

Atlas Cnpi o 

Kr326 

+ 2 

27 

45 

4 

BSA 

ipt 

15 


106 

89 

Babi (Ilk ft Wilcox 

loop 

1 s 

74 

16/ 

129 

John Brown 

146p 

1 13 

79 

1460 

tW 

Brown Hnvuri A 

Fr S 930 

10 

54 

100) 

64 

Cohen hOD 

/2)p 


5 1 

112 

B2) 

Davy Ashniniii 

104p 

1 5 

77 

23n) 

157 

Dam.ig 

DM 195 

14) 

1 

4 1 

07 

36 

P Flimil 

6Bp 

09 

425 

177 

L.KN 

334p 

♦ 17 

18 

IBb 

141 

Giiiahijllnungc 

DM 154) 

♦ 7 

4 5 

77 

211 

Harland & WolfI 

4Bp 

1 


44/ 

317 

Hawluir Siddalay 

391p 

+ 9 

38 

76) 

60 

Hedd Wiighison 

BOp 

) 

bO 

'U 

31 

AHtad Herbert 

34p 

2 


540 


•HI 

■< 

8 

'74 

2D 

3' 

174 

Inter Combstn 

30p 

♦1} 


157 

104 

Inter Comp Air 

IIBp 

30 

108 

42) 

Loird Group 

80p 

*2 

39 

214 

158 

MAN 

DM 174 

• 4 

35 

111 

70 

Maihei ft Platt 

81p 

1 1 

38 

415 

259 

Metal Box 

7b8p 


47 

794 

7'a 

MitsubiBhi Hedvt 

Y217 

♦ 26 

7H 

15h 

10/ 

Muiyan Crucibld 

lO/p 

3 

49 

425 

790 

SKF B 

Kr 31J 

♦ 14 

38 

74 

57 

Sarck 

52|j 

- 4 

39 

1 lb 

Bb 

Simon Fniiiny 

1t2p 

+ 2 

67 

03 

70 

Slono PIa.I 

74p 


51 

17B 

49 

Swdn Hunrer 

ISOp 


6 / 

3820 

3100 

Siil/er 

Fr S 3025 

100 

4b 

500 

410 

IuIni liivesiiiienta 

434p 

l2 

44 

7Bi 

15} 

US IfNlusirien 

$15} 

) 

39 

I"*! 

77 

Vickers 

87p 

• <) 

46 

1 15 

90} 

Weir Group 

Bip 

2 

60 

176 

BO 

Thus W Weril 

B2)p* 


60 

88) 

44 

AxdOi. BriTmh F rwele 

Icala 

454p 

+ 1 

43 

B3 

51) 

Abboc Fiaheriaa 

534p 

f 1 

70 

140 

94 

Avon Produi is 

$139* 

4 

10 

352 

7/1 

Baip'ham Group 

2B6p 

+ 10 

22 

237 

139 1 

Baghin 

Fr 206) 

1) 

51 

I51H 

1009 

BSN 

Fr 1280 

130 

24 

108 

69) 

Brooke Bond B 

e7p 

-H4 

4 7 

137 

78) 

Cadbury Schweppaa 

B9p 

+ 5 

48 

204 

170 

Cavanham 

I2ep 

+ 4 

20 

98* 

574 

Colgaie-Palmoliva 

$97* 

+ 5) 

1 5 

eeo 

146 

4 80 

86 

Col Sugar Ral 

Fitch Lovell 

$A60e 

94p 

+ 5 

4 5 

36) 

24} 

General Fooda 

$27 

-1 

67 

671 

3B| 

General Mllle 

$50} 

F4 

1 7 

180 

136 

Gill ft Duffua 

162p 

-4 

4.1 

528 

402 

Glaxo 

409p 

-1 

?b 

47} 

36* 

Heint 

$40} 

-4 

2b 

220000 

1/6500 

Hoffrnan La Rocha 

FrSlB87B0 

ns 

50 

41 

Kraftoo 


-i 

38 

2470 

1605 

LOraal 

+ 76 

09 

3095 

2100 

Mona 

L2630 

16 


4386 

3000 

NaaiM 

Fr S 4245 

4 145 

1 b 

47* 

36* 

Pfixar 

S43} 


1 9 


(flFlatyioW (ATotaiMtM 
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l•;2-73 


High 

Low 

1161 

781 

100 

56 

373 

270 

3960 

3426 

91 

511 

3B| 

301 

206 

166 

131 

70 

406 

318 

1581 

784 

136 

75 

465 

25b 

MJ 

9 

310 

218 

300 

206 


71* 

251 

11 

896 

606 

380 

160 

791 

66 

667 

388 

172 

1141 

70Q 

183 

bia 

422 

359 

273 

234 

161 

69990 

48360 

312 

210 

218 

103 

90 

66 

460 

306 

310 

226 

224 

168 

452 

334 

5900 

4760 

320 

192 

640 

480 

469 

282 

903 

478 

8376 

4775 

379 

183 

bOl 

44 

180 

123 

98} 

73 

180 

123 

1951 

162 

189 

122 

581 

381 

71 

BOl 

273 

22bl 

181 

148 

126 

98 

261 


70 

371 

2350 

1820 

15 

271 

231 

151 

736 

105 

430 

223 

150 

861 

991 

53 

361 

291 

431 

288 

29| 

20| 

144 

70 

190 

2 36 

353 

275 

1696 

1J2 1 

75 

49 1 

285 

79 

221 

121 

297 

190 

410 

176 

730 

610 

1766 

1428 

b24 

2 10 

758 

182 

118} 

as 

56 

29| 

i40 

181 


19 

59] 

46| 

42j 

28 

loe 

781 

426 

323 

199 

83 

2490 

2068 

2/ 

211 

dO 

62 

12 

19 

541 

72 


28 

1030 

2M 

490 

156 

180 

79 

'51 

71 

292 

12B 


Ilf 

151 

334 

031 

1329 

»'*8 

246 

'«4 

‘‘AS 

Si 


A 


Proctar Gambia 

$1111 

i 

1-4 

Ranka Hovia 

68p 


68 

Raekitt ft Colman 

288p 

2 

33 

bandoz 

Fr 8 3880 

^ 90 

1 8 

Spillara 

bOlp 

14 

66 

Swift 

S291 

1 

241 

Tata ft Lyle 

172p 

42 

7 1 

Unigaia 

7JlP 

1 

42 

UnilaMr 

386p 

-8 

32 

Unilavar NV 

FI 1634 

-2 6 

44 

United Bwculta 

82p 

+ 2 

3-4 

8ald nriMa—4lnani 

M 



Angto-Amarican 

41 Jp 

17 

24 

Anglo Am Gold 

Cl 31 

1 

40 

Chartai Cons 

234p 

- 18 

35 

Lena Gold Fielda 

22fip 

18 

33 

General Mining 

CM! 

4l 

46 

J burg Corn 

£221 

1 

23 

Rand Salaction 

850p 

1 10 

32 

Union Coip 

3?ep 

- 16 

30 

Aatna Ufa ft Cat 

$63 

-H 

2 7 

Allianz Varairh 

DM 643 

4 37 

1 1 

CTBowimg 

122p 

- 2 

24 

Cnmm Union 

192p 

f» 

46 

Lagla Star 

444p 

46 

34 

bquity A Law 

2B4p 


32 

Gan A&udeni 

1b1|) 


4 1 

Gonarali 

L b9950 

1 60 

06 

Gdn Royal Lxch 

218p 

lb 

43 

Lagal ft General 

1/5p 

4 9 

JO 

Ndt Nedrlandii 

FI 6bl 

42 

3b 

Pnarl 

J18p 


35 

PhoaniK 

232p 

16 

4 1 

Prudontiol 

169p 

1 

35 

Royal 

3b2p 

+ 16 

46 

Royala Balga Viu Acc 

Fr B b/eO 

140 

40 

Sedgwick l-iirhaa 

250p* 

4 

40 

Sun Alliance 

4B4p 

1 4 

39 

laiaho Mai ft F 

Y472 

1 26 

1 2 

Tokm Marine 

Y8B4 

4 29 

06 

Zuridi lri<) 

Fr SBOOO 

4 200 

2 2 

Imraatmant-nit- 




Alliance Truat 

20ap« 

16 

3 1 

Aiiaa Electric 

44p 

1 

3 1 

Bbr Oafeired 

126p* 

12 

4b 

Britiah Aaaetb 

7Bp 

1 b 

1 9 

Cable Truat 

I2ep 

1 1 

35 

Foreign ft Col 

1B7p 

+ 3 

1 9 

Globa Invaalment 

I27p 


J7 

Induatnal ft Gan 

401p 

+ 1 

3 7 

Mercantile Inv 

Sip* 

+ 1 

44 

Robaco 

FI 257 

121 

48 

Rolinco 

FI170 

+ 2 

1 6 

Witan Invaaimeni 

9BlP 

+ H 

20 

■MNnaa, malMa 




Alran 

SC3B1 

■111 


Alcua 

$b3 


34 

Ahiauiaao 

Fr S 2060 

30 

79 

Amar Met Clima* 

$341 

1 

4 1 

Anaconda 

$331 

1 


CAST 

1‘.6p 

+ 5 

4-4 

Da Baara DaM 

?87p 

-9 

2 7 

Oaltn Metal 

aaip 


S 1 

Falconbtidoo 

$C741 

u 


Inter Nickel 

$351 


28 

Johnaon Mat they 

41 Op* 

tb 

3 1 

Kannacoit 

$281 

-1| 

36 

Lonrho 

90p 

-11 

42 

MIM HoMinga 

$A3 04 

+ 012 

26 

MataUgaaallachaft 

OM291 

+ 1 

1-4 

Pachinay 

Fr 1461 

44 

82 

Penarroya 

Fr61 2 

-23 

b9 

Poigiatarariiat Plat 

180p 

-4 

26 

Reynolda Matala 

$171 

- '1 

3 1 

RT2 

240p 

-6 

76 

Roan Cone 

340p 

+ 5 

11 7 

Salaclion Iniai 

610p 

-10 

36 

Union Miniora 

FrB 1710 

-40 

4-3 

Waatam Mining 

SA2<77 

-008 

06 

Zamanglo 

22ap 


89 

Aaaoc EnguMarwig 

73p 

+ 1 

66 

BLMC 

32p 

+ 14 

63 

BMW 

DM340 

+ 12 

18 

Boaing 

$214 

-1 

1-6 

Caterpillar Tract 

$66j 

+4 

21 

ChrynilBr 

$34} 

-11 

29 

Cltroan 

Fr91 3 

-01 


Oalmlor-Banz 

DM4011 

+ 16 

2 1 

Dunlop 

87p 

4-8 


Fiat 

L2480 

464 

48 

Fliaaiona rra 

$22| 

+ 1 

36 

Fad 

$Sbl 

+ 1* 

41 

Gaiwral Dynamwa 

$21| 



General Moioia 

$731 

-1 

5<0 

Goodyear 

$291 

+24 

30 

Honda 

V885 

-1b 

09 

Komatau 

V322 

+ 7 

26 

LaaBirviaa 

B4p 

+2 

37 

Lockheed 


-1 


Lucaa 

21Bp 

+ 10 

31 

Maaaay Faiguaon 

$C21| 

1 


McOonnaH Douglaa 

$37l’ 

+ li 

1 1 

Miehalln B 

Fr203l 

+ 63 

1 1 

NMaanMeinr 

YB22 

+ 7 

1 6 

NAmRookwaH 

$281 

-1 

67 

RauBMt 

h548 

+ 21 

2 1 



1972-73 
High Low 


1870 

922 

PiralH-Spa 

LSPb 

f2 60 

231 

182 

Smitha Induaf 

IBBp 

1 39 

2B4 

186 

Steyr Daimler Puch 

%2B9 

(6 37 

710 

405 

Toyota Moior 

Ye33 

7 1 6 


281 

United Airi,ruft 

$J81 

- 11 47 

187 

1331 

Vdkawagan 

DM 14B/ 

+ 07 29 

296 

226 

Volvo 

Ri 278 

14 

731 

44 

Waatland 

631r> 

1 1 67 

120 

60 

Wilmoi-Breeden 

B4p 

1 3 42 



MuM-peodun, mb 



413 

319 

Air UquKte 

Ft JBB 

1 14 9 J / 

219 

142 

Booker a 

18tp 

36 

252 

141 

Bowaiei 

19bp 

IB 3 1 

230 

171 

Britiah Men h 

IBIp 

1 1 60 

82 

621 

Brilreh Oxygen 

721p 

♦ 1 4 1 

132 

B6 

Briliah Ropea 

Bbp 

4 b2 

7/ 

511 

Cope Allman 

69 Ip 

(31 4 7 

295 

1611 

OalgatY 

27Jp 

38 

3B4 

IBB 

Da La Rue 

252p 

13 4 6 

50 

J31 

laton 

$36| 

4 1 

J11 

IB 

Cngalhard Miner ala 

$161 

11 7 2 

+4l 

261 

Gulf ft Wmlarn 

$271 

2| 2 2 

ISn 

671 

Halliburton 

$1441 

+ 0 7 

4J6 

266 

Hava Wharf 

26bp 

15 7 6 

1067 4 

79b 

Huthon a Bey 

1006p 

t 13 7 2 

641 

501 

in 

5»;i 

4 23 

734 

404 

Inchcaiw 

bb3p 

14 7 1 

961 

340 

CItoh 

Y 764 

( 14 08 

Ml 

51 

Ling Tnpito Voughi 

$51 

1 

261 

91 

Utton Induainea 

$81 


m 

641 

Minneaute Mining 

$66] 

-fl 11 

695 

200 

Mitaubiahi bhoji 

YblA 

4 10 14 

717 

219 

Mitiui 

Y 609 

(6 14 

24b 

194 

S PwHrson ft Son 

200p 

4 3 3 1 

381 

761 

TRW 

$2M 

1 Jb 

29i 

23| 

Tenriaio 

$261 

1 b1 

36l 

2b| 

Textron 

$261 

36 

Ibll 

96 

Thomaa Tilling 

9Blp 

1 36 

245 

1B2 

Turner ft Newell 

194p 

>4 bb 





308 

1B0 

Canon 

Y272 

+ B 28 

1491 

931 

EaalmanKodnk 

$1464 

m 09 

488 

368 

Fu|i Photo 

Y3BB 

2 1 9 

1770 

1536 

Gavaert Photo Prod 

Fi D 1570 

+ 3U 18 

183 

137 

Geatetnar A 

140p 

1 22 

440 

306 

Nippon Opiical 

Y37e 

^6 7 0 

2065 

1439 

Olivaiti 

1 1669 

4 4* 4 2 

292 

220 

Ozalid 

2?4p 

1 29 

1471 

B6| 

Pidaraid 

$14(4 

i4| 02 

ii; 

51 

Rank A 

L9| 

1 14 

1711 

1701 

Xeiex 

St 681 

1 1 06 



OH 



874 

32b 

Aquilairw 

Fr 408 

f 1 1 44 

616 

482 

BP 

634p 

4 10 (n) 

b06 

363 

Burmah Oil 

462p 

^ (1 3 6 

230 

1962 

Cia Peirotaa 

Fr 211 

«! b7 

941 

691 

Exxon 

$92 1 

4 21 42 

931 

661 

Galaanberg AG 

DM 86 

46 

30 

22 

Gulf OH 

$251 

4 1 bB 

741 

491 

Mobil Oil 

$661 

4 3 .19 

7200 

3660 

Patrofina 

Fr B 6940 

130 1 6 

481 

251 

Phillips Petrolpuni 

$441 

29 

1291 

1111 

Royal Dutch 

FI 123 

b9 

102 

'21 

SchKimbarger 

$102 

151 

380 

277 

Shall Tranapori 

J4Jp 

4 9 43 

89 

541 

Sianrturd Oil ICaiif) 

$831 

4 31 Jb 

90 

61 

Standard Oil (Indiana 1 SBU 

1 71 28 

1001 

601 

Standard Oil (Ohm) 

$941 

(6} 2 9 

411 

291 

Tanaon 

$3Bf 

1 11 43 

373 

250 

Ultramar 

208m 

4 



lib 99 

124 97 

34} 74| 

180 120 

30 73 

20 } 12^ 

315 207 

244 162 

336 256 

242 69 


340 IBS 

404 267 

124 40 

98 43 

164 93 

esi 30 


136 86 

616 390 

227 167 

161 87 

284 168 

234 136 

9091 293 

396 230 

211 120 

176 11(H 


321 216 

392 348 

2761 180 

178 113 

182 118>a 

628 341 


BorrsaaErd 
Bunil Pulp 
Crown Zollorboch 
DRG 

MacMillun BkMdal 
McGrow Hill 
Nowo Iniornotional 
Paonon Longman 
RaadIm 
Thomaon Org 

Conaolidaiaii Too 
Guihrio 

Highlanda ft Low 
Jokai 

Lnngbourna 
Planiatmn HMga 

Praparty 

Capital ft Countlaa 
Hammaraona A 
Land Garuritioo 
LMS 
MEPC 
St Manma 
SG ImmobHiara 
Star (Crt Bmam! 
Stock ConvarMNi 
Trafaigat Houaa 


Booia 
Bm Homa 
Burton Group 
Dabanhama 
Galorlaa Latayatia 
Galanaa Pracdoi 


Kr 110 

+ 3 


B9p 

1 

45 

$24| 

11 

49 

128p 

1 8 

6b 

$C311 

♦ 11 


$121 

1 

49 

222p 


42 

162p 

2 

34 

257p 

1 

49 

234p 

4 12 

26 

187p 

3 

1 J 

J77p 

48 

46 

118p 

4 3 

30 

90p 


89 

112p 

8 

23 

bOp 

2 

40 

801 

1* 

33 

3B5p 

IS 

1 6 

166p 

-0 

30 

B6p 

3 

28 

178p 

-7 

31 

146p 

-2 

22 

L886 

111 

1 2 

747p 

- 6 

36 

129p 

-7 

1 4 

n4p 

-2 

28 

236p 

-18 

7-4 

267p* 

+6 

33 

182p 

-3 

33 

119p 

16 

47 

Fr 180 

36 


%513 

- 16 

22 
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Books 


Back to square one 

SUPERMONEY 

By "Adam Smith ' 

MichaelJo^eph 301 pages € 3 . 

I his b«)ok\ predecessor, “I’he Money 
Ciame", has deservedly acquired somc^ 
thing ol the status of a classic, as befits 
the classy alias adopted by its author 
(rapidly identified as Mr Cicrry Good¬ 
man;. But li he has borrowed an 
eighteenth-century set of clothes, his 
reputation is entirely latc-iwentieth- 
century and his own. 'I'his is not |ust 
because of his irreverent explanations 
of what Wall Street has been up to, 
edifying though these are. It is because 
*''rhe Money (janic" has also trans¬ 
formed the way the professionals think 
about themselves C^r at least one 
another), and not only for the worse. 
If it has deflated a little of their sense 
of self-importance, it has helped them 
to enioy the game they are playing a 
good bit more. 

With such a background, huge sales 
ol the follow-up, “Supermoney”, arc 
inevitable- and, again, deservedly so. 
Mi Smith still writes like an angel. 
I'here are some excellent updatings 
since “I'he Money Ciame” came out - 
notably stones ol the crises that 
wa.shed over America's banking and 
broking communities in 1970 Invest¬ 
ment students will be grateful for the 
account ol Mr Benjamin Graham, the 
prototypical fundamental analyst, 
whose textbook is still essential reading 
some 40 years after it was written. He 
emerges as a teacher through and 
through. “Supermoncy” acknowledges 
his pedagogic corrections of Mr Smith’s 
Greek quotations in “'fhe Money 
Crame”. It is almost as though Mr 
Ciraham became a multi-millionaire 
in the spirit of a good botany teacher 
raising se^s m the lab. (As there are 
plenty of classical drop-outs in the 
British investment community one 
should perhaps alert Mr Smith—or 
Michael Joseph’s proof-reader?—to a 
couple of slips, this time in his Latin.) 

Adam Smith could scarcely claim 
to be himself, however, if there were 
not some attempt at theorising. This 
time he has developed a theme, touched 
on elsewhere, of Supercurrency. This 
is the equity of some broadly traded 
blue chip—say Xerox, Campbell’s 


Soup, rrr even—which has left its 
assets base far behind, and sells at a 
generous multiple of earnings. If only 
one's grandfather had had the prudence 
to sell the family tabulator business to 
IBM, and salted the stock into multi¬ 
tudinous trusts. His fortunate descend¬ 
ants could always peel off a few shares, 
and spread the proceeds around, in a 
way that no wage^earner, for all his 
savings accounts and mutual funds, 
can hope to emulate. 

Such reflections are a long way from 
the market systems that sweep the 
investment world from time to time, 
like so many slimming fads. Here Mr 
Smith IS an incomparable reporter. 
For example, he explains the beta cult, 
in which beta stands for the measure¬ 
ment of market risk through the vari¬ 
ability of the rate of return, and thus 
plays a part in capital asset pricing 
theory. But he finds the near-nonsense 
jargon balanced on this pinhead irresist¬ 
ible, and his notes from a beta seminar 
arc pure joy. 

Despite such gems, “Supemioney” 
has some of the short-windedness of a 
promising novelist's second novel. 
There arc too many reprises from 
“The Money Game”, too much mulling 
over past cuttings and reviews. Could 
It be that Mr Smith is coming up to 
the stage, which he has noted himself, 
where writers get offered jobs in Wall 
Street and become, inside, rich and 
uncommunicative? One can doubt it, 
if only because he has so engagingly 
explained how much money he has lost, 
speculating in cocoa or in a Swiss bank 
that went bust: for Mr Smith, writing 
“Supermoney” was in more than one 
sense a step back to square one. One can 
also hope not. For although there are 
always plenty more competent Wall 
Streeters where the last lot came from, 
with Adam Smiths there is only one 
at a time. 

Pinpricks of light 

THE SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA 

By L G. Churchward. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

218 pages. C 3 . 25 . _ 

'fhe theory of convergence, the belief 
that under the pressure of nuclear 
terror and technological advance com¬ 
munist and capitalist forms of society 


will converge^ provides currently per¬ 
haps the most optimistic picture of 
mankind’s future. In this theory an 
essential role is assigned to the Soviet 
intelligentsia, an increasingly important 
class of people who are seen as having 
many common interests with their 
colleagues in the west. Mr L. G. Church¬ 
ward, reader in political science at 
Melbourne university, has therefore 
performed a valuable service m pro¬ 
ducing a portrait of them, based partly 
on personal experience and partly on 
official Soviet data. 

His picture gives little ground for 
optimism. He points out that—outside 
the USSR—most has been written about 
a small and not very typical minority 
of the intelligentsia, the protesters. At 
the height of the protest movement in 
1968 the protests against theGalanskov- 
Ginsburg trial were signed by 738 people, 
a tiny minority of a class which the 
author estimates at about 12m now and 
maybe 18 m by 1980 . This class, by his 
definition, consists of those enjoying 
tertiary education or holding positions 
normally requiring such education. 
Most of the higher intelligentsia are 
what the author describes as careerist 
professionals, chiefly party-minded 
loyalists with some idealists who try to 
apply the marxist-lcninist ideology 
individually. Generally speaking, they 
appear less alienated from society than 
their western counterparts: they have 
better guarantees of work, the oppor¬ 
tunities for women are go<^ (although 
mostly in the lower grades of the pro¬ 
fessions) and the children of the intelh- 
gentsia (despite determined attempts to 
recruit more workers’ and peasants' 
children) have a three to one advantage 
in securing higher education. 

The intelligentsia are, above all, 
city-dwclIers, because of the miserable 
facilities in the countryside. The Russians 
are better represent^ than the other 
nationalities (apart from the Jews) and 
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Other nationals become russified as they 
are assimilated into the class. The author 
traces the very close relationship between 
the intelligentsia and the party appara¬ 
tus, and the very powerful means of 
control over them. These have recently 
been strengthened and the Fifth Depart¬ 
ment of the KGB (with special responsi¬ 
bility for intellectuals) has intensihed its 
efforts. 

Despite this, Mr Churchward believes 
that KGB control is insufficient to check 
the steady growth of a movement for 
liberal reform in the system. In his view, 
any disunity in the leadership strengthens 
the influence of the intellectuals, par¬ 
ticularly as some leaders are prepared to 
tolerate a “functional opposition" as a 
safety-valve for the gncvances of the 
intelligentsia about such matters as 
censorship and limitations on foreign 
travel. It is a stop-go process, for even 
this limited optimism has been damped 
by a wave of arrests and tnals since Mr 
Churchward wrote his bcxik, a campaign 
of repression which seems to have 
brought even that indomitable leader of 
the loyal opposition and champion of 
the convergence theory. Academician 
Sakharov, to the brink of despair. 

In fact the Soviet leaders, aware of the 
part which the intelligentsia played in 
the overthrow of the tsarist regime, 
have successfully reduced their own 
intelligentsia to a grey conformity. 
Against this dim background the courage 
of the reformers and dissidents in the 
USSR shines like a pm-point of light. 
Will It illuminate a new generation of 
students and teachers? Mr Churchward 
touches on the generation gap, but his 
solid analysis of the status quo leaves 
open the question of the future. 

Supermarket stocklist 

MATHEMATICAL THOUGHT FROM 
ANCIENT TO MODERN TIMES 

By Morris Kline. 

Oxford University Press. 1238 pages. 

ei2. 


The broad history of mathematics 
has been one which has involved the 
human intellect in moving steadily 
from a position of absolutism (in con¬ 
cepts of time, space, structure) to the 
fleidblc position of reladvism. “Actual- 
space is reaMpace is Euclidean- 
geometry” had to give way eventually 
10 non-Eudidean geometries and actud 
structures which corresponded thereto 
llie drive to axiomatise mathematical 
theories was a drive away from abso¬ 
lutism and the difficulties which were 
discovered in that idea (such as Godel’s 
bombshdl) only widened the gap. But 
this means that mathematics is a crea> 


uve activity which transcends the mun¬ 
dane reality of the technologist's world. 
A mathematiaan is no more engaged 
in (simply) describing mechanical works 
or building better bridges than the 
composer of symphonies is engaged in 
describing the pastoral scene. 

T his bmk is set m a low key, but 
there is a lot of it: those who arc at 
the stage of iryiiig to learn the notes 
must surely benefit from the careful 
accounts of earlier masters playing 
deceptively simple tunes It is another 
of Professor Kline’s manunoth works on 
the history of mathematics and ns cul- 
riiral overtones, not to mention its 
impressive uses- from calculating 
areas of Babylonian fields to designing 
the Boolean structure of a digital com¬ 
puter. In this work there is a total of 
1208 pages of text, arranged in SI chap 
ters, and the chapter titles cover the 
ground from “Mathematics in Mesiv 
potamia”, through “Egyptian Mathe¬ 
matics" to those astonishing Greeks, 
then through the medieval period in 
Europe to the intellectual explosion of 
the past 350 years. It seems perhaps 
ironic that chapter 51 should be headed 
“'I'hc Foundations of Mathematics", 
but the author can hardly be blamed, 
since that particular discipline is a 
recent introspection that has grown up 
through the efforts of the mathematical 
logicians. 

This IS without doubt a book which 
should be in the library of every insti¬ 
tution where mathematics is either 
taught or played, in Britain we suffer 
greatl> from the fact that our students 
of mathematics seem to become increas- 
ingly Ignorant of the history and 
development of mathematical ideas. 
One result of this neglect is that the 
acquisition of a mathematical education 
can be likened to a supermarket shop¬ 
ping spree everything is pre-packed 
and inscrutable. 

Rut the actual experience of reading 
this btx)k IS depressingly similar to 
wading through a huge pile of back 
numbers of the Scientific American. All 
the glib things are there—quotations 
from Pascal, Leibni/, Voltaire, Russell 
and finally Weyl. But the discussion of 
mathematical ideas is inevitably re¬ 
stricted to make room for the interest¬ 
ing aside, the human point. i\lthough 
this has much to commend it, the con¬ 
clusion leaves one longing for a more 
detailed and serious encyclopedia of the 
history of mathematical ideas. Of 
course, this would run into several 
volumes and would need to be sup¬ 
ported by some learned society; but the 
result would be a work of reference 
which would be exceedingly valuable 
far into the future. 


A progress of 
predicaments 

CLASH OF GENERATIONS 

By Lavender Cassels. 

John Murray. 282 pages. F4 

THE END OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

By Leo Valiani. 

Seeker and Warburg. 488 pages 
£6.50. 

THE AUSTRIAN EXAMPLE 

By Kurt Waldheim. 

Weidenfeid and Nicoison. 239 pages. 
£3.85. 


“1 he exccuiion of a consistent foreign 
pi'ilicy is not possible in this state ior 
as much as three months", complained 
an exasperated senior official of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire in 1871. 
'That was live years aftei that empire's 
humiliating defeat by Prussia which 
forced the Emperor P'ran/ Josef to seek 
a compromise with the Hungarians, 
the second largest group in his muhi- 
national empire. But in fact Austria, 
that “worm-eaten battleship", as Bis¬ 
marck once contemptuously called it, 
muddled through from one inconsis¬ 
tency to anothci for nearly hve decades 
more, and suivived largely thanks to 
P'ran/ losefs dedication and deter¬ 
mination. 

'I he emperor's biggest headache, as 
Miss C^asscls demonstrates in her 
exceedingly readable book, was that he 
was virtually alone. Successive con¬ 
stitutional reforms had still lelt him 
with a lot of power. He hired and fired 
his prime nunisters and personally 
appointed every state official and arms 
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oiTiccr. He directly controlled his 
empire's defence and foreign policy— 
and even his vast family. Bui be was 
surrounded by submissive courtiers and 
useless archdukes whose only distinc¬ 
tion was a truly shattering mediocrity. 
His only son and heir, C^rown Pnnee 
Rudolf, died with his young mistress 
in his hunting lodge in Mayerling m 
January, 1889. Behind this tragic loss 
lay a long history of frustrations and 
misunderstandings between the two 
Habsburg generations. But MissCassels 
firmly rejects the theory that Franz 
joscl had his son assassinated. Nor 
was Rudolf killed by the wicked Jesuits, 
as was also sometimes alleged. He killed 
himself in a fit of despair and disillu¬ 
sionment. Ills contemporary. Archduke 
Johann Salvator, who was also often 
his rival, complained bitterly: "'Why 
cannot a human soul be tuned up for 
five gulden like a piano'*" A lew months 
after Rudolfs death, Salvator, the 
bright hope of the imperial army, 
resigned his commission, his title and 
income and his Austro-Hungarian 
citizenship and sailed off to south 
America. He died, mysteriously, some¬ 
where oil Cape Horn. 

But It was not just a species of 
weltsthmcrs that drove these young 
men to their deaths. Rudolf wanted a 
more forward policy m the Balkans 


and more concessions to the Hun- 

f [mans internally—and his Hungman 
iriends knew how to play on his feelings. 
Johann Salvator, a military reformer 
of real calibre, also wanted a change of 
policy in the Balkans and the Middle 
Hast. I'he old men, Franz Josef and the 
Archduke Albrecht, perhaps his only 
real coniidant, just wanted things to 
stay as they were. And, as Miss Cassels 
also shows very clearly, the old men 
sometimes demonstrated more sense 
and judgment than the young ones, 
as well as more stamina. They realised 
that forward policies would brmg 
Austria-Hungary into further dan¬ 
gerous external conflicts; internally, 
they realised the dangers of upseitmg 
the delicate balance of dynastic tradi¬ 
tion and national rcalpoliuk. 

But the policy of immobilism also 
proved a failure, as Signor Valiani’s 
erudite work (first published in Italian) 
shows very clearly. As nationalist 
passions grew within the empire, they 
affected in the end even the official 
and military class. Was the empire’s 
break-up inevitable? Signor Valiani 
does not shirk the question. Basing 
his study of the Danubian empire’s 
break-up on a great variety of sources 
--German, Hungarian, French, Italian, 
Russian and Serbo-Croat among them 
—he comes to the reluctant conclusion 


that Austria-Hungary’s military defeat 
by the Allies in 1918 merely set the 
s^ on its internal political defeat. Of 
course, there were other factors: 
notably, the Allies’ ownjx>licy, which 
was intended to sow disafmtion among 
Franz Josefs Slav ^subjects. There was 
also Italy’s short-sighted exinnsionist 
policy in the Adriatic of which Signor 
Valiani is, as an Italian, commendably 
critical. But in the end it is difficult 
not to agree with his judgment. Signor 
Valiani quotes the empire’s last foreign 
minister. Count Burian, who wrote in 
his diary at the end of 1918: ’‘A dread¬ 
ful historical nemesis. The fruit of 30 
years of bad and anachronistic policy.” 

The great historical debate about 
Fran/ Josefs empire does not concern 
Herr Waldheim, whose theme is the 
predicament of an Austria independent 
since 1918, a country which he 
believes has at last found confidence in 
Itself. But It was not easy to snatch 
permanent neutrality under a western 
democratic system of government from 
the jaws of Khrushchev’s Russia in 
1954-55. No wonder that Herr Wald¬ 
heim, who for many years had great 
influence on Austria’s foreign policy, 
feels there is some reason for (quite 
justified) self-congratulation. His account 
of the prewar predicament is clear and 
lucid. But those with no stomach for 
anodyne optimistic talk about inter¬ 
national co-operation today should skip 
the last chapter, added when Herr Wald¬ 
heim became Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

Knotted understanding 

WITTGENSTEIN 

By Anthony Kenny. 

Allen Lane. 250 pages. £3. 

'I'he mountain of literature about Witt¬ 
genstein continues to prow, but this is 
a welcome addition to it. Dr Kcimy is a 
first-rate philosophical scholar, and he 
explains lucidly the motives and reason¬ 
ing that be behmd Wittgenstein’s often 
surpnsmg but influentiiu teachmgs. He 
corrects the popular view that W'itt- 

f ;enstein constructed two wholly dif- 
ereiit philosophies, connected omy bv 
the fact that his later writings derive 
much of their interest from the demiv 
lition of his own earber views. In con 
trast. Dr Kenny demonstrates the con¬ 
tinuity of Wittgenstem’s thinking, 
partly by study of lesser known inter 
mediate writings that link the earlier 
with the later works, but partly also by 
greater clarity about what the “pie- 
ture theory of the proposition”, foi 
example, really mvolves, enabling u» 
to see it surviving with httle change. 
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Wittgoistein’s earlier views grew as 
an apparent way out of difficulties in 
the logical system of Frege and Russell. 
He found himself pretty well forced to 
adopt some of the stranger doctrines 
of the “Tractatus”: he could give no 
examples of '"simple objects”; he spoke 
of them not because he had come across 
any but because their existence seemed 
to be required for his analysis of pro¬ 
positions, Itself required as a solution 
of Russell’.* problems. This analysis 
had also the corollaries that "what can 
be shown cannot be said’\ that this 
includes the meaning of expressions, the 
structure of proposiuons, and the 
validity of arguments, and hence that 
the "Tractatus” ends by charaaensing 
the whole of its own contents as non¬ 
sense. 

Dr Kenny begins by explaining these 
moves, and goes on to record Wittgen¬ 
stein's gradual dissatisfaction with the 
“atomism” of the “Tractatus”, his 
growmg interest in expectation and in 
general in “intentionality”, the “in¬ 
ternal relation” between thoughts and 
their objects, and his arguments about 
thinking, understanding and our know¬ 
ledge of other minds, ^1 of which con¬ 
tributed to the currently influential 
philosophy of such later works as the 
"Philosophical Investigations”. 

We are shown the sand-grains and 
the oyster’s wriggling, but what arc the 
pearls that these discomforts have pro¬ 
duced? If there are any, they must be 
the illuimnation of thought and language 
by the notion of language-games and of 
meaiung as use, the dispensing with 
private experiences and mental mech¬ 
anisms, the rejection of the very pos¬ 
sibility of a private language, and the 
resolution of various sceptical doubts, 
showing that “the complexity of 
philosophy is not in its subject 
matter, but in our knotted understand¬ 
ing”. Dr Kenny defends the famous 
pnvate language argument against mis¬ 
understandings, but even in his sym¬ 
pathetic presentation it remains, at 
least to some minds, utterly uncon¬ 
vincing. Hc‘ adnuts that Descartes 
would have been unmoved in his doubt¬ 
ing by Wittgenstein’s claim that some 
propositions stood fast because they 
were the foundation of all thought. 
And many of the aiguments Dr Kenny 
reports ateut mental mechanisms seem 
fallacious. 

In fact, Dr Kenny criticises very 
little. He IS content to expound and 
explain and to correct mismterpreta- 
tions. He presents some very queer 
pieces of reasoning with a remarkably 
straight face. Perhaps he thinks that 
^he master’s errors are among the things 
that can be shown but cannot be said. 


Very depressing 

THE GREAT CRASH* 1929 

By John Kenneth Galbraith. 

Hamtsh Hamilton. 238 pages. £2.20. 

THE WORLD IN DEPRESSION. 
1929-39 

By Charles P. Kindlebergei 
Alien Lane. 336 pages. £4. 

Professor Galbraith has written a new 
introduction to his classic—now nearly 
20 years old but unsurpassed for its 
wit and vitality—on the stock market 
catastrophe. In it he compares his old 
friends with the new generation of 
wizards in the 1960s (men such as Bernic 
Comfeld) and decides that memory has 
dimmed and that almost everything 
described m his book has reappeared, 
"sometimes in only slightly Afferent 
guise”. 

Professor Kindleberger covers the 
1920s in his first few chapters as a neces¬ 
sary introduction to his main task; an 
analysis of the years that followed the 
crash. This is a more academic book, but 
written with humour and grace. If he is 
less lighthearted in his study of human 
folly, of national egotism and of pre¬ 
judice posing as expertise, it should be 
remembered that what he is describing 
arc the gyrations not of self-made market 
operators but of the leaders of the 
western world. 

His study of the documents of the 
period and of the apologia of the leading 
tigures has left him with a vigorous 
contempt for nearly all the men involved. 
President Hoover, by the single act of 
signing the Smoot-Hawley T'anfll' Bill, 
demonstrated that the Dnited States 
had abdicated its rcsponsibilitv as a 
creditor nation and "made clear that in 
the world economy no one was in charge”. 
Henry Morgenthau was ignorant of the 
international monetary mechanism but 
"excited by dabbling in esoteric affairs 
oi state”. Nobody in Murope comes olf 
much better; and even the small coun¬ 
tries, which are often praised for states¬ 
manship today, are severely criticised 
for selfishness at the time. 

Professor Kindleberger calls his last 
chapter "An Explanation of the 1929 
Depression”—not, as he is careful to 
point out, "The Explanation”. He 
maintains that the main lesson of the 
mterwar years was that "for the world 
economy to be stabilised, there has to 
be a stabihser, one stabiliser” and that 
the reason why the depression was so 
wide, so deep and so long was that: 

. the miemaiional economic system was 
rendered unstable by Bniish inamlity and 
United States unwillingness to assume 
responsibihty for stabilising it in three 
particulars, a] maintaimng a relatively open 
market for distress goods, ^providingcounter- 
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cyclical iong-icim lending; and c) discounting 

in crisis. 

The two books arc complementary. 
Reading them together should bcenou^ 
to shake even the most optimistic belief 
that this particular form of lightning 
cannot strike twice Both authors are 
convinced that it can, and fearful that 
it will. It IS true that some of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing before 1929 are absent 
today, 'fherc are not the declining 
agricultural prices and growing stock¬ 
piles which, after 1925, foreshadowed 
an inevitable collapse. Unemployment 
on the scale then accepted would not 
now be tolerated and government inter¬ 
vention in the economy when necessary, 
and even when not, is taken for granted. 
But this, perhaps, provides too much 
easy reassurance. If Professor Kindle- 
berger is right, and his arguments arc 
very persuasive, the underlying causes 
of the digression (and, more important, 
of the failure to effect the return of 
c(>ii(idencc needed for a real recovery 
before war brought its own type of 
boom) exist uxlay, even in an aggravated 
form. His pessimism is lustified by his 
examples, by his arguments and by 
developments since he finished his book. 
Failing a revival of the United States’ 
presently faltering leadership or the 
assumption of le^ership by an F.HC 
whose members can agree among them¬ 
selves, he finds the need for international 
institutions with real authority and 
sovereignty to be urgent. He calls this 
*'ihe most attractive, but perhaps, 
because diRiculi, the least likely” 
solution. And he mentions some depres¬ 
sing alternatives. 

Innocence is bliss 

SOME VERSIONS OF THE FALL 

By Eric Smith 
Croom Helm 242 pages, 

£4 25 


F!vcn today, many people -especially 
artists- need archetypal stones to help 
them to account for, and live with, 
such painful sensations as terror, horror 
or bewildennent. One source of courage 

the myth of primordial innocence. 
All anciently-rooted cultures have their 
dreams of a world in which humankind 
lived blissfully, unburdened by guilt, 
unmenaced by death, llie idea that man 
IS an inirmsicallv noble creature, destined 
for happiness, underlies most utopian 
planning, and the harsh fact that we 
perpetually misjudge what we should 
do, and art' subject to all manner of 
calamities, becomes more tolerable if 
the myth of a fall is entertained, however 
vaguely. 

In western Kurope, the Hebrew myth 



Threatened Eden Btake's vision 

of the creation and fall of man has 
particularly mflucnced the thinking of 
poets and anists (though the pastoral 
tradition goes back to a Flellenic dream). 
To trace the use of the Genesis material 
in Hnglish literature would require 
several lifetimes, 'lliere are so many 
themes implicit in the stories, which 
themselves embody differing traditions. 
The origin of evil, connected with the 
fall of the angels; the origin of sin, 
connected with the eating of the for¬ 
bidden fruit, the existence of free will 
in a context of divine providence and 
foreknowledge; the costly acquisition of 
experience and maturity, against the 
loss of an innocence compounded of 
guilelessncss and ignorance--these are 
just some of the more obvious elements, 
quite apart from the connections that 
Christianity makes between the first 
and the second Adam, the fall and the 
scheme of redemption. 

Mr Smith’s exploration of the myth 
neglects none of these tofnes. He has, 
wisely^ not embarked on a vast survey, 
but concentrates on four major texts— 
^'Paradise Lost”, the Old English poem 
“Genesis”, the first book of “The Faerie 
Queene” and “Ixird of the Flies”. He 
also has a good deal to say about attempts 
made by Wordsworth and Coleridge to 
account for their sense of innocence 
lost, and he develops a thesis that the 
romantic poet is a being peculiarly 
attuned to the loss of paradise, who 
seeks to recreate it in his poetry. This 
chapter is less easy to follow than the 
others, and the Spenser section is a 
bit arbitrary, too; for if the Red Cross 
Knight can he equated with Adam, Una 
certainly has no affinity with Eve, and 
the connection with the biblical material 
seems rather tenuous. (But Mr Smith 


does write well about Spenser, a rather 
rare achievement.) With Golding, he is 
on unchallengeable ground. Had he 
chosen “Free FaU”, “The Inheritors” 
or even “The Smre”, he could still 
have traced the influence of the Genesis 
myth on a novelist haunted by the 
doctrine of original sin. 

*rhe extent to which writers modify 
the basic themes, in order to make them 
expressive of personal preoccupations, 
IS the topic on which the whole book 
is organised. As belief in the historical 
truth of the bible story wanes, the 
greater grows the weight of subjective 
material incorporated into the archetypal 
pattern. Mr Smith touches on many 
aspects of the literary processes of 
assimilation and creation. His book is 
the fiuit of wide and sensitive reading. 
It avoids pedantry and provokes thought. 

Hallelujah, they're 
Mbums 

BLACK AFRICA; A COMPARATIVE 
HANDBOOK 

By Donald G. Morrison and others. 
Collier-Macmillan. 511 pages. 

£13.50. 

AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. 
1973 

Europa Publications. 1187 pages. 

£ 10 . 


“Black Africa” may not be much use, 
but It IS quite fun. It ambitiously 
attempts to give comparative informa¬ 
tion about 32 Afncan countries, an 
undertaking that would be bold enough 
in a part of the world where statistics 
aie leliable and plentiful but seems 
almost insane in Africa where variables 
really are variable. If you can under¬ 
stand the three-page introduction which 
gives you a guide to reading the tables, 
you are oil to a good start. Thereafter 
you can feast on a cornucopia of in¬ 
formation, ranging from what propor¬ 
tion of the population of the Central 
African Republic is Mbum to the 
“elite instability” of, say, Nigeria or 
Zaire (which, incidentally, also suffers 
from “communal instabihty” and “mass 
instability”). Before you reach the final 
3U pages of semed figures—comprising 
a correlation matrix—you can brush 
up your “cultural value data”; but for 
this you will have to know the dif¬ 
ference between an ethnic identity 
group, an ethnic type, an ethnic clustei 
and also an ethnic culture cluster. 

By comparison, therefore, “Africa 
South of the Sahara, 1973” seems pretty 
tame stuff. It has the ment, however, 
of being readily intellinble. And much 
of it is rather good. This year’s edition 
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is a somewhat updated and expanded 
version of last year’s (.which was sub¬ 
stantially the same as the previous 
year’s) and most general readers will 
probably not want to splash another 
£10 if they already have an earlier 
VDlume. But in addition to some interest¬ 
ing general essays and more detailed 
country surveys, this handbook also 
has a useful who’s who; this, although 
not faultless (it does not, for instance, 
mention Dahomey's head of state. Major 
Kerekou), is well up to date (it includes 
the assassination on January 20th of 
Amilear Cabral). 

For South Africa, there is nothing 
to beat the annual “Survey of Race 
Relations” published by the South 
Afiuan Insutute of Race Relations. 
This provides a wealth of intelligently 
presented information about umost 
every aspect of life in South Africa 
and South West Afnca. 

The heavy brigade 

THE UFE AND DEATH OF WHALES 

By Robert Burton. 

Deutsch. 159 pages. £2.50. 

A WHALE FOR THE KILLING 
By Farley Mowat. 

Heinemann. 240 pages. £2.75. 

The rise of the petroleum industry and 
the decline of corsets ought to have 
killed off the whaling industry; but 
as one market closes for the mountain 
of blubber, meat and bone that makes 
up a 100-ton whale, so another opms 
up. Recently, it has been margarine 
and petfood, until public opinion and 
the growing shortage of whales have 
made it both embarrassing and un¬ 
economic for all but the most persistent 
whalers to stay in the business. The 
mammoths have become so scarce, and 
so wily, that the fisheries have had to 
turn to the much smaller, low-yield 
species of whale that they had never 
bothered to catch before. 

Mr Robert Burton, a meteorologist 
with some experience of working in the 
Antarctic, where the whaling industry 
used to concentrate, thinks that the 
great whales—the blue, the fin, the 
sperm whales and the humpback, the 
biggest creatures alive on earth— 
have probably been saved at the expense 
of these smaller, unprotected species. 
He has written a level-headed, relatively 
<ow-keyed account drawn from existing 
publishiQg sources of how the whalers 
brought uiese huge and once populous 
beasts to the verge of extincuon. 

What Mr Farley Mowat has written 
•s an account of the death of one 80-ton 
iin whale which is neither level nor 
low-keyed but as calculated to wring 



Kttter whale ' treat with respect 
the withers as Dickens’s tale of the 
death of Little Nell. 'I'he whale was 
trapped in a lagoon off the Newfound¬ 
land coasty and} whooping wildly, the 
locals hunted it down with the glee, 
excitement and mass hysteria that has 
come over men down the ages whenever 
they sighted a whale. Mr Burton has 
plenty of accounts of wild collective 
whale hunts to parallel the one that so 
appalled Mr Mowat. But Mr Mowat 
tried to rally public opinion across 
Canada to save his whale, one of his 


telling points was that it was a chance to 
study a creature normally um) large to 
be kept in captivity. He made some 
progress, but by then the whale had 
died of septicaemia from its bullet 
wounds and he had made such a holy 
show of the local township of Burgeo 
that It hit back by making a pariah of 
him. He lost the whale, his tough, 
taciturn friends and, to be absolutely 
truthful, this reviewer, who had up 
to then been one oi'Mr Mowat’s devoted 
admirers. 


s resources for tlie future oil & yas stmlies 
o 


ALASKAN OIL 

Altarnaliv* noulEs End MarfcEli 

CHAHIl-hJ CICCHETTI Thine ycdib afler the rJiTOVFry 
of uil in Alaikn Ihr rii h find ronnin, locked in pla'u by 
an uniesiilA'd dispute (ivni the splaclion ol i« p'pfIidf 
rouli.^ The author invpsligjlOE Ihn profit mc-tivp tinliind 
tlip rhoirp nl the 1 rdOb-Alaska Pipplinp iind i omparns it 
with alti rnain/e Canadian rniJtP<i on the hdbi'i uf 
pnvlrorimontal con^pquenci-1 markets and pronomir 
costs ana benefita £? 25 net S5 UC pap,, r 



THE WORLD PETROLEUM MARKET 

M A Ann MAN Ml \ r i ririunM.>t M A Adalmiin 
rhallenrjos thr pipdii t>'>ri liijl ml piici'i w il skyroi ket in 
Ihp romit rj yH.ir' n.r i>r1 on a • aiplul PXiimmulInn of 
iwpniy yf in nl ilalo nri Ihp iptI piiiP id oil ho nuijUR'ils 
1h,il uviM thr IniKt h iiri ml priies miiy in fact dLi line He 
(ilMi tdkns wilh Ib'isp wliij i i.iim Ifiat ui' is hernminq 
mnri SI iirL.r' flOISnol 


REGULATION OF THE NATURAL 
GAS PRODUCING INDUSTRY 

fclifpd bv rCilH ( finOWN lhi< is'llir 'll prmiucpr price 
ll•(||||illlOn III Hrilii'/ii uds remain I urimvilvf I .ittm m><rp 
than Ihrt'*' dpi kIp- ijI Lunlnivpi',/ Thp lutfinis ■iHiily/i 
ihP pmamil «y‘'.lHrTi .in1 • jqypsi dl'ninutivf**, Ihr tlip 
future Thnir ilisc u' lun ' ciler* nn Ihi* *>1iuclijri nf thp 
indirtry prm 'upply nrid deniand the iiupsI nii n' 
rPauldlion indii(.(ii1 shurtiiqo and mgulalory nlinri.itivoi* 

£3 85 nPt W 'tO pjppi 


ENERGY IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 

A Slallalical Review of Trende In Oulpul, Trede end 
Conaumplion Since 1926 

JOE I PAHM'iTArntR with Parry D TmiMbauiti and 
Jarntlav G Polach “Deela with quanlitetive asperla of 
long term trerida in energy cnnsumplian and foreign trade 
itlciilprly with the irariBformalion of the world a fuel 
se away from coal toward oil and natural gea ' 

SuMfiCB News £10 70 net S22 5D 


6 JOHIB Haraes 

Thd Johna Hopkins UnWorsliy Prees 
Belbniore, Maryland 2121B 
I... 2^ Brook Street, London W1Y-1AA, England 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Royal Grammar School 
Nowoaatia Upon Tyno, 
NE240X 

(DIRECT GRANT AND H M C I 
(280 BOYS IN SIXTH FORM) 

HEAD Of ECONOMICS (Seale St 

Required for Suptemlxir 1973 
Details from the Hucidmastor 


University of Bradford 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified graduates in the field of 
Soi'ial Sciences for the posts of Re- 
sedich Assiatdnt (Ref Y^RA/M) and 
Rosearih Student (Ref YS/UOB/RS/ 
M) in the POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF YUGOSLAV STUDIES Candi¬ 
dates for the post of Researcfi 
Assistant should have some know 
ledge of Serbo Croatian Instruc 
tion in the language is provided 
within the School Salary o1 Re 
search Assistant within scale 
fl 33b-f2 190 pa 
Research Student grant of f 67B pa 
b^sic f fees 

Both posts tenable from 1 October 
1973, for one year in the first in 
stance, with possibility of renewal 
for further period further particulars 
and applitatioii forms (returnable by 
31 March 1973) obtainable from the 
Registrar University of Bradford 
BD7 1DP quoting above Refs 


University of Capo Town 

Lectum in economic History 
AMENDED CLOSING DATE 

Applications are invited from econo 
mists qualified in any branch of 
economic history although special 
interest ond qualification in African 
Economic History Modern Econo 
mic History and/or South African 
Economic History will bo an ndvan 
tage Consideration will also bp given 
to appropriate teaching research and 
administrativp oxtMrienco The salary 
Si ale IS R4 800 x 300 R6 900 per 
annum and the commencing balary 
will depend on the qualifications and 
pxperipnen of the person appointed 
Applicants should state age marital 
status qualifiration*^ expenrnen rr 
searcfi interests and publications 
present salary and the names and 
addresses of at least two referees 
(preferably persons with recent know 
ledge of the applicants academic 
qualificaiions and experience) whom 
the University may consult 

1 wo copies of the applir ation should 
reach the Seerptary General Asso 
cidiion of ComiTionwealth Univer¬ 
sities (Appts) Jb Gordon Square 
London WC1H OPF (I om whom 
memoranda giving the conditions of 
sorvirp including transport expenses 
on appointment and information on 
the work ol the Department may be 
obtained) not later than 30 April 
1973 A third copv of the application 
with a medical certificate should be 
sent direct by airmail to the Registrar 
University of Cape Town Private Bag 
Rondebosch Cape Town South 
Africa, by the same date 

Iho University reserves the right to 
appoint a person other than one of 
the applicants or to make no 
appointment 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Clydesdale Bank Limited 

Statement by the Chairman McWilliamThyne,O.B.E.on the 
Report and Accounts of the Bank for the year to 31st Dec.1972 




A challenging 

but rewarding 
year... 


The 135th Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Clydesdale Bank 
Limited will be held on Wednesday, 
21st March 1973, at the Head 
Office St Vincent Place Glasgow 
The following is an eMract from the 
circulated statement by Mr William 
Thyne QBE the Chairman 

Profit before taxation for the year 
was E6 361 000 an increase of 
f 2 040 000 ur 47% over 1971 
The Board recommend a Final 
Dividend ot 9)% making a total of 
16% for the year (same) The profit 
after laKdtinn was f3 584 (XX) 
fill increase of f 1 205 OCX) on the 
previous year r2 557 000 has been 
intained and transferred to Reserves 

The greater volume of funds avail 
able' from increased Deposits the 
additional income earned from higher 
Advances and increased efficiency 
are the principal reasons for these 
excellent results 

At the end of the year the total 
assets of the Bank and its sub 
sidiaries stood at £454 million, an 
increase of f 78 million 

Current, Deposit, and other 
Accounts amounted to £377 million 
some 22% above the total as at 
31st December 1971 Notes in 
circulation showed an increase of 
f 1 8 million 

On the assets side Cash Balances 
with end Cheques in course of 
collection on other Ranks, Money 
at Call and Short Notice and Bills 
Discounted totalled £ 144 million 

The increase in our Advances 
amounting to £62 5 million reflects 


the ending of credit restrictions and 
as a result our ability to satisfy the 
reasonable borrowing requirements 
of the Banks customers Included 
in the total of £222 million is a 
substantiol amount of lending for 
exports under ECGD arrangements 
Overseas business continues to 
expand 

The figures for the year give solid 
ground for satisfaction reflecting a.s 
they do continued growth in every 
department of the Banks activities 
The existence of a favourable 
climate is one thing its exploitation 
to the maximum is another and the 
results for 1972 show how wel> 
we are meeting the challenge 


NEW AND EXPANDED 
SERVICES 

Among the services introduced 
over the past twelve months, are 
the Personal Credit Plan and the 
Access Credit Card Both have met 
with an enthusiastic response from 
our customers Their addition to our 
existing facilities means that we 
now have a range of lending schemes 
sufficiently flexible in their terms 
to meet, with the exception of long¬ 
term mortgage requirements, all 
the borrowing needs of our personal 
and business customers 

In other directions we can now 
offer Portfolio Valuation and Invest¬ 
ment Accounting Services, and our 
Trustee Department is successfully 


developing its Personal Tax Service 
To cater for the requirements of 
our customers who trade abroad, 
we entered into arrangements last 
year with major European banks to 
provide reciprocal credit facilities 
to each others customers This new 
tacility known as EBICREDIT makes 
expansion easier for Scottish 
businessmen planning development 
on the Continent In recent weeks, 
similar arrangements have been 
made in respect of thu United States 


SCOTTISH ECONOMY 

The most striking features of the 
economy in 1972 were the continu¬ 
ing high rote of inflation and the 
reluctance of industry to commit 
Itself to new investment However, 
by the closing months of the year 
there was some evidence that the 
Governments actions to stimulate 
economic growth and the attractions 
of incentives provided under the 
Industry Act 1972 were beginning 
to have an effect It is to be hoped 
that the measures which have had 
of necessity to be taken to curb 
the excessive rate of inflation will 
not stifle this returning confidence 
It may bo too early to venture a 
forecast of what the situation will 
be even a few months ahead but 
there is no doubt that the economy 
contains within itself elements which 
properly handled should spell a 
brighter industrial future over the 
longer term 


NORTH SEA OIL 

The most important of these 
elements is undoubtedly the Nortfi 
Sea Oil and Gas Industry The 
dominant position of Clydesdale 
Bank Branches in the North-East 
and North of Scotland haa meant 
that we have been intimately 
associated with the development 
of these resources from the outset 
and we continue to play a major 
part as a leading Scottish financial 
institution I am happy to say that 
we number among our customers 
some of the largest companies en 
gaged in this held 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 

KLEEMAN INDUSTRIAL H0LDIN6S 


Sevan year growth record 

Pnfitksim Nitcimrsiit 


Yaar 

Ms 

Lmo Stick 

II 

aisals (me 
quoted mviila.) 

Eirnkigi 

porsfcors 

1S72 

£3.199.441 

*£914,724 

£920.701 

£1.411.391 

13.00 

1971 

3.642.923 

750.722 

424,732 

1.176.853 

10.6 

1970 

2.S23.758 

631.230 

320,418 

713.441 

B.G 

1969 

1.962.323 

424.792 

233.541 

603,380 

0.8 

1968 

1.783.777 

338.059 

194.888 

503.855 

4.9 

1967 

1.809.766 

281.674 

154,770 

409.692 

3.G 

1966 

1.496.495 

180.311 

94.596 

373.589 

2.4 


*lntireit on 7^% Convortlblo Uniocurod Loan Stock 1981 £79.750 (1971-C38.390) 


Copies of the Report end Accounts end Chetrmen’s Stetement ere obteinebie 
from The Secretory. 13114 King Street London. EC2V 8EA 

MAMUFACTUREM AMD DI8HIIIUTOR8 OF C0RFRES8ED AI9E8T0S FI8RE 
JOIHTIMBS. QLAMD PACMMGI, 6ASKETS, MOULDED DEALS 1 PTF.E. PRODUCTS 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


VOyPER'^ 

LIMITED A A 

mPQP 

lor lor 


Pointa from the 1972 Accounts and the 
Statement by the Chairman. Sir David Brown. 

it The Group made a profit of C1,157,266 compared with C645.163 
last year. 

'A’ Portamouth Shipyards now have a consideiable work load on 
hand with eighteen Pacrol Boats on order 

Ar During the year the Woolston Shipyard delivered the second 
Iranian Destroyer and the Libyan Frigate The three Type 21 
Frigates building for the Royal Navy are now all launched and 
work IS proceeding well on the first two Frigates for the Brazilian 
Navy. 

ir Whereas our Swedish Hovercraft ferry service venture proved 
technically highly successful, the financial outcome was poor, 
and the craft have been withdrawn from service Full provision has 
been made for the capital and revenue losses incurred 

Ar Since 1967. turnover has more than trebled and. as a result of the 
expenditure of much money and effort on design, research and 
development, the Company is in a good position to go forward to 
meet the challenge of the future The Directors believe that the 
results for the current year should show further improvement. 


— 

12 months to 

12 months to 

31st October 1972 

31st October 1971 


£ 

£ 

Turnover 

39.861.161 

32,672.457 

Group Trading Profit 

1.332.603 

1,056.617 

Group Profit before tax 

1,167.2M 

646.183 

Attributable Profit 

1,041.243 

622.544 

DIvidendo 

197.980 

229.383 


(17.326% grots) 

(16.5% gross) 

Capital Employed 

8.166.623 

6.203.956 


BEAMEHUM lEKnuaS in. 

& SiibsMiery Conqiaiiics 

Half Year to 3181 December, 1972—Conselklated Pnrfit 
Statement (unaudited) 

1971 1972 

£ 1,480,978 Trading Profit .£ 1,225,633 

£539,190 ETepreciatiun on Buildings, Plant, etc . £508,200 

£94l,78lt £717,43.3 

£104,220 Iniestmeni Income £93,507 

£ 1,046,008 Group Prolit before Tax . .. £810,940 


Prolits as forecast fell short of those reported last year. 
During the period covered by this statement,' industrial 
action cost approvimately £500,000 

The assessment of the full year's results made in the 1972 
Directors' Report still applies. 

9lh March, 1973 MAX Al l KI5N, 

Chau man 


APPOINTMENTS 

EUROPE WITH 


LINE MANAGEMENT 


We need energenc end imhilioiii penple 
to teke-up key role* in our European 
expansion programme 
Applicentf, who muil be prepared to 
travel exlensively end poinUy takenip 
midonci on the Continent, will be 
responsible after training for maneging 
vanous aspects of our Morkoting and 
Operations octiviliss in existing and now 
locations 

Fluency in ol leeil ona or more of the 
following languages—German Franch 
Italinn, SpanisS is essemial and the 


sucoeaiful cendidatee may wall have one 
of these languages as thair morhar tongue 

Exponsneo in the cor rontnl uidustiy could 
bo fldvaniogooui, but is not sasoiriiol 

If you havt ■ sound educnbonil background 
with at lossi 7 yoors' oommornal or 
ODBOuniancy oxpsnonct and ora batwteo 
23-28 send your ournculum wtso and 
dalBils ol currant incomn to John Knowlaa. 
Budget Rent n Car Intarnitional Inc. 
Rosanno Houso Bridge Road. Wblwyn 
Garden City, Harts 



Young entrepreneurial economist, 
either sex, wanted for research and 
contact work with business firms in 
connection with consultancy project of 
southern counties University. Interest¬ 
ing work, travel, good salary according 
to qualifications. 

Please reply to Kevin A. Turner. Box 
No. A295, Anderson Jeffress Adver¬ 
tising Ltd., 23/28 Fleet Street. London 
EC4Y 1NE. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION LIMITED 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UnivaraHy of Bristol 

Resemh Assistant in Economics 
niB Departmont of Ecotiomics in 
vitas applications for an Assistant- 
ship in resodrch in ocean shipping 
concluctarl hy Professor E Ban 
nathan CarwJidatas <shnufrJ be gradu 
dies with training in eronomics 
and/or stdtistics and prefaidbly 
oxpeneni ad in simple computer 
progrdmrniiKi rind romfiutei use 
The position r. now vacant Salary 
within tlip scales (1JbO-f1476 
f 1&90 I M72 or f 1764 f 192J 
f20/9 jLLording to qualifications 
runiuii paitiriilars may be obtained 
from ihi* Secretary University 
Seiidtij House Bristol BS8 1 TH to 
whom dpplirdlions should be sent 
by lUth March 1973 


Cranfield 

School of Monogomont 

LECTURER IW FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 

Expansion of the School's MBA Pmonmino has croatod a naad for an additional Lactunr 
in Fininco and Accounting 

Candidotos should bo aMo to tnach basic courios in at loast twio of the folloMniig sulqocts 
financial accounting monogomont accouiiting. financial maragamonl Thay will also be oxpoclad 
to dovolup spoualist courses in their field of interost Candiditoi should havt ot Isast two 
of the following • post-groduota busmen degroo. business experionn. teaching oxporionco 
Sdliiy in Umvorsity Loctiirors scale £1764-14299 p a. with FSSU 
Apphemon tarn and tamwr paitmtan from Anniiiit Itaplrn. CmrttaM taPMulo af 
Tnlioeligy, Crmlwld. Badtatd Iim43 BAL owing iMnwalBB 


Research 

Opportunities 

Regional Economic Planning 

(^ Research Officers - Birmingham, Leeds and Notlmgham, 
1 Assistant Research Oflicer, London) to join small research 
teams engaged on programmes of regional planning and re¬ 
search Work will include study and analysis of the changes in 
employment and population, communications, physical 
developments, investment and environmental conditions. 
Candidates should have a degree in economics, but those with 
degrees in other appropriate disciplines involving a substantial 
economic content will be considered 

Professional Planning Services 

(2 Assistant Research OfTicers la>ndon nr Regional Offices) 
for work concerned with the physical, social, economic and 
demographic aspects of regional, sub regional and local plan¬ 
ning of new towns, and ot local authorities* development plans; 
and with investigating and applying new planning methods 
Candidates should have a degree in planning, economics or 
geography, or a professional qualification in planning. 

Final Year Students 

will be considered for Assistant Research Otiiccr posts 

I'urther details will be supplied on application. Additional 
vacancies may arise in these and other departments 


University of Liverpool 

DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS 
AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer in the Department of 
Economics Applications will be con¬ 
sidered from candidates with special 
interests in any aspect of theoretical 
or applied economics The University 
will however, be particularly in¬ 
terested to receive applications from 
experienced university teachers with 
an interest in assisting with the 
teaching of elementary principles 

initial salary on the scale £1 764- 
14.299 per annum according to 
qualifications and experience 

Applications together with the 
names of three referees should be re¬ 
ceived not later than 9th April, 1973 
by The Registrar, The University, 
PO Box 147 Liverpool L69 3BX 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained Quote ref RV/E/14276 


University of Bradford 

PROJECT PLANNING CENTRE FOR 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Lecturer 

Overseas experience essential and 
special interest in plonning and 
economic appraisal preferably m one 
of the following fields urban plan¬ 
ning, project management and con¬ 
trol disasters Salary scale £1764- 
£4299 pa, with placing according 
to qualifications and experience 
Superannuation under F S.S U 
Further particulars and application 
forms (returnable as soon as possible) 
obtainable from the Registrar Ref 
PPC/Ly2/M, University of Bradford 
Yorkshire, B07 1DP 


AGF Research OfTiccr—niwmally at least 28: Assistant 
Research ORicer -normally under 28 

SALARY Research Oflicer £2597 £3313, Assistant Research 
ORicer 11355 £2301 £175 more m London Starting salary 
may be above the minima Promotion prospects. Non contn 
butorv pension scheme 

For an application form (to he returned by 6 April 1973) wnte 
t«) Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants, RC321 IJB, or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext 
500 or LONDON Ul-839 1992 (24-hour answering service), 
quoting A(A)/b52 

Department of the Environment 


Univarsity of Durham 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Applications are invited for the post 
of LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY from 1 October 1973. or 
earlier by arrangement Preference 
will be given to interests in the 
Bntish economy from the lata nine¬ 
teenth century and in the economic 
development of the United States. 

Salary on the scale of £1.764- 
£4,200 p a. plus FSSU Benefits 

Further particulars from the Registrar 
and Secretary, Old Shire Hall, 
Durham, DH1 3HP to whom applica¬ 
tions (three copies) naming three 
referees should be sent by 2 April 
1973 


Univaraity of British 
Columbia, Vancouvar, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for admission 
to programmes commencing Sep¬ 
tember 1st. 1973 and leading to the 
degree of. 

M Sc in Agricultural Economics (2 
years) 

M Sc in Agncultural Extension (2 
years) 

Applicants should have at least an 
upper 2nd class honours degree in 
Agiiculture, Horticulture Economics, 
or Commerce. Financial Assistant- 
ships are awarded competitively on 
basis of academic qualifications 

Further details are available from the 
Chairman Departmont of Agricultural 
Economics University of British 
Columbia Vancouver Canada 


The University 
of Lancaster 

The Departmont of Economics invites 
applications for the following posts. 

1 Lecturer in Regional Economics It 
would be an advantage to be able to 
teach British Economic History or 
Labour Economics 

2 One or two temporary Lecture 
ships These are one-year appoint¬ 
ments owing to absence on study 
leave of permanent members to staff 
Special fields of interest include 
public finance, industrial economics, 
economic development, international 
economics Applicants with other 
interests are welcome to apply 

Initial salary according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience, on the scale 
£1764 £4299 

Further information may be obtained 
(quoting reference L 719/C) from The 
Establishment Officer University 
House, Bailrigg. Lancaster, to 
whom applications (five copies) 
naming three referees, should be sent 
not later than 30 March 1973 


University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited for the 
following positions 

SENIOR LECTURERS OR LEC¬ 
TURERS IN ECONOMICS- Appli 
cants may have riualifirAtions in 
any of the mam areas of Econo¬ 
mics Ecunomic History. Econo 
metnub ui Operatiuns Research 

The salary for Lecturers is on a scalp 
from $NZ5 702 to $NZ7.293 and 
for Senior Lecturers SNZ7,425 to 
$NZ8.7B2 (bar) $NZ9.018 per 
annum 

Particulars, including information 
on travel and removal allowances, 
study leave, housing and super¬ 
annuation may be obtained from ihtr 
Aasoaation of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square London WC1H 0?^ 
(Tel 01-387 8572) 

Applications close on 31 March 1973 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economist 


. . . lo join our Management Accountancy team based 
in Nottingham. The successf'ul applicant will be con¬ 
cerned with the interpretation of economic data and the 
identification of factors affecting our retail sales perform 
ance, also the preparation of sales budgets and other 
forecasts. 

Applicants must be economic graduates aged at least 25, 
with a minimum of two years' related economics expen 
ence in a commercial environment, and be capable of 
working on their own initiative Knowledge of modern 
statistical techniques would be an advantage. 

Employment conditions include profit sharing and contri¬ 
butory pension schemes. Assistance with re location 
expenses will be given in appropriate cases. 

Please write for an application form, quoting ref* S.119, 
lo* A. E. Wheatley, Employment Services 



The Boots Company Ltd., 

Nottingham NG2 3AA 



ECONOMIST 

British Petroleum Pension Trust 

The British Petrcileuni Pension Tiusi is seeking a young 
economist to work with *he Investment Research 
Manager, himself a tiained economist Tins is a irw 
position in d new aritilytical team at present tieing 
built up. and offers considerdble scope for innovation 
to a person with a creativp dpprodch 

The economist will bo responsiblo tor the macro 
economic analysis ol the UK and other couniiirs with 
developed rapitdl mdikets he will bt* expected to firo 
vide the information and forecasts on the htisis of 
which decisions on the allocation of the trust s funds 
will be made He will work closely with a group of 
investment analysts engaged on monitoring tne sec tors 
of the various economies 

The ideal candidate will fiavc d degree in monc-tiiry 
economics, or a related subject and at least two 
years experience of economic forecasting 

A fully competitive salary will be negotiated 

■ Please write, giving age and brief detciils of quali 
ficaticns, experience and current salary, quoting refer 
once S 501, to The Manager Central Recruitment 
The British PetroJeum Company Limited Britannic 
House Moor Lane, London EC2Y 9BU 



As a Statislician in government your work brings you into 
close contact with administrators and economists T he 
atmosphere is agreeable and you am encouraged to develop 
your own ideas and melhods You will have access to 
powerful computing facilities and to a wide range ot data 

Ministry of Defence 

This post m the Manpower Research Division is concerned 
with the analysis of recruiting, ro-engagement and other 
aspects of response to the armed services in relation to 
economic and behavioural factors. 

Duties include application of standard stafislical techniques, 
particularly mnlti-variate analysis and linear programming, 
as applied to demographic and econometric data 
Numerical output will be almost entirely computer processed 
and, although programming will not normally be part of the 
task, familiarity with computers and computer languages 
would bo an advantage. 

Oeparlment of Employment 

You will be working in the important and expanding field of 
statistics on manpower and remuneration, where new 
enquiries are being held. A good deal of analytical work - 


involving th«‘ brf^ ikinqol ib-w ground i i»*nvijfigt d You will 
also be concei nod wilh computt'r iinaly'.os a.-'d 
inlerpretdlion of policy ridvtce on ni.jjnr ( urrrnl i »r.ur.s 
Starting salary .it Slnlistici.in levnl c.in h'* ahoyo hit 
minimum of the' scale £3,(553 £-1,883 (InrB^r London; 

Prospects of promotion toChi»*f Malistician £5,525 £7,451 
Applicants should rorrnallv b*' at least 2/ and ti.ive an 
honours degree m stalishcs (or in .inolticr subject involving 
formal training in statistics) Sevi»ral years* relevant 
pxfirrience is essential 

1 here are also posts lor Statisticians in other government 
dopartmenls and for Senior Assistant Statislicians (£2,476- 
£2,984 Inner London scale) Senior Assistant Statisticians 
must have relevaiit post-graduate experience and be at least 
24 Promotion to Statistician can come within 2 to 3 years. 

For full doiails of acceptable qualifications, information on all 
curicnt vacancies in the Government Statistical Service and 
tor an application form (to be returned by 11th April 1973), 
write to the Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants RG211JB or telephone Basingstoke 29222 
ext 5CK) or London 01-B391992 (24 hour answering service) 
quoting reference A (B)/619/7. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Cuter 

oppirtinities fir 
Ecmnists 

A City based internationdl banking group seeks to recriiil 
ELonomisis male or female, with experience ranging 
from lecent graduaiion to five years commercial or 
other relevant employment since graduation 

Those posts are offered in the Economics Department 
concerned with international monetary matters 
developing Lountiies primary commodity markets and 
developments in the United Kingdom and other 
advanced countries 

The appointments will interest candidates possessing 
a good degree in economics or an associated discipline 
within the age range 22- 30, seeking an attractive basic 
salary substantial ancillary benefits and overseas travel 
possibilities A working knowledge of a major European 
language would be useful 

Write giving relevant personal data and career history 
to The Home Staff Manager The Standard Bank 
Limitod 10 Clements Lane London EC4N 7AB 



THE CE^^^L4L IIOARD OF HNANCE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
MUTUAL INVESTMENT TRUST THE CHARITIES 
OFFIQAL INVESTMENT FUND 

INVESTMENT OIUCE 
Applications are invited for the position of 

STATlSTiaAN to supervise fixed interest inveslments including 
Convertible Stocks and to oversee the Investment 
Department's use of the Oflioe Computer This posibon would suit a 
graduate in mathcinabcs or statistics 

ASSISTANT PORTFOUO SUPERVISOR FOR 
OVFJISEAS INVESTMENTS 

consisung of Australian, Japanese and United Stales Securities The 

posiUun will entail a certain amount of overseas travel 

The Investment Office has a small stafT and successful applicants will 

have the opportunity of asMstmg in all aspects of the investment of 

lapidly growing and widely eprtad funds amountuig to some £350 

million 

Salaries will depend on age and experience and will be fully competitive A 
non contributory pension scheme is in operation and working conditions 
are excellent in a modem City office block. 

Applications should be sent to* 

llie Invenmeni Manager Ccniral Bturd ul fmaiiLC i>l ibc Churili of Fnglnnd 
I7ih FUkw. WinklMMicr Houm, 77 I ondun Wall, Lnmltm tCZN IDB 
marking (he envelope “parwnal" 


Editor 

required to take full responsibility for 
(1 new series of SAXON HOUSE 
publications Applicants should have 
a social science background pub¬ 
lishing experience good judgment 


and energy Substantial salary by 
arrangement Curriculum vitae to 
Company Secretary. D C Heath 
Ltd, 1 Weatmead Farnborough 

Hants 


EXPERIENCED 

ECONOMIST 


The Milk Marketing Board is seeking an Econo- 
misl with either academic experience or experi¬ 
ence with a large commercial organisation to 
join Its Economics Division. The work is wide- 
ranging and covers the field of agricultural 
production, marketing and international trade. 
Candidates, aged about 30, should have a good 
academic background and some specialist 
qualifications m economics, statistics and/or 
agricultural economics. They must be able to 
demonstrate evidence of creative ability in an 
applied field of economics 
A fully competitive salary is offered, plus other 
benefits 

Applications in confidence, quoting reference 
S 610. to The Personnel Officer, 


NESiB 


MHk Marksting Board. 
Thames DHton. 

Surray, KT7 OEL. 

Tel: 01-3984101. 


Consumors' Association puMishars of 'Which?' 
are now looking for a 

VERIFIER 

Verifiers question, analyse and double check all facts and concepts in a 
report before publication This involves research into published sources 
careful checking with documentary evidence, including Laboratory 
reports, contact with manufacturers—efter' by telephone (this is not 
always easy and needs groat tact), care about detail and having to work 
very hard to a deadline 

Our new Verifier will probably have a University degree We will be 
looking tor someone with a particular interest in money subjects for this 
vacancy 

Salary Cl910 per annum lunch allowance, five day week five weekh 
annual holiday 

Plaa a e obtain an applic a tion fom from Paraonnol Oflloar, Con- 


Tal- 01-8391222. 


ECONOMIC MODELS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 

An expanding Economic Consultancy 
based in the U K and the U S A 
and specialising in the use ot 
quantitative analysis requires an 
Assistant Economist 

Candidates should have high 
academic qualifications in economics 
econometrics and/or statistics and 
have had forma* training in computer 
programming 

Applications setting out qualifications, 
details of experience and income 
expected should be sent to 

Managing Director. Economic Models 
Limited. 19 West Eaton Place. 
London SW1X8LT 


RESTAURANT 


SOLANGE 

Rotiurmt Frmcais 
OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon untli 4 pjn. 
DINNER S JO p.m. to 2 a.m. 

(laat orders ai 12 15am) 

LOUNGE BAR 
wttli Sshfine Maaalns 
at the plane 

Fully Uctnsed Air Condltlonad 

3b CRANBOURN ST, WC2 

mat to UitowgreiMd ttotian 
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APPOINTMENTS BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT 


University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH, 

NEWZCALANO 

Sentor Lecturw or Locturar tn 
Joumahsm 

Applications are invited for the 
above-mentioned position Applicants 
should preferably be university 
graduates and should have experience 
in broadcasting or television jour¬ 
nalism Previous expenence in 
training is not ebsential but would 
be useful 

The salary for Lecturers is on a scale 
from $NZ5702 to $NZ7293 per 
annum and for Senior Lecturers 
SNZ7425 to $NZ8752(bar) $NZ9018 
to $NZ9546 per annum 

Particulars, including information on 
travel and removal allowances, study 
leave, housing and superannuation 
may be obtained from the Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts) 36 Gordon Square London 
WC1H OPF (Tel 01 387 8572) 
Applications close onSApn! 1973 


The University of Guyana 

Vacancy Director of Management 
Studies 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Director of Management Studies 
in the Faculty of Social Sciences The 
successful applicant will be required 
to establish the proposed Department 
of Management Studies with courses 
at certificate, diploma, degree and 
higher degree levels Applicants 
must be experienced in the field of 
Management Research and should 
have publiphed extensively on the 
subject The appointment will be at 
the Senior Lecturer oi Professor 
level 

Salary Scales (Guyana Dcllars) per 
annum (G$5 21 £1) 

Senior Lecturer- 

G$9.360 X $300 $11,520 
Professor— 

G$10,320 )( $360 $14,270 
Plus an interim allowariLe equival^mt 
to 10% of basic salary 

A housing allowance will be paid 
Contribijtory Medical and Superan- 
■ludtion Schemes in operation Study 
leave after three consecutive years 
ut service with the University and 
upon renewal of contract Anyone 
recruited from overseas will be 
jirovided with up to four full economy 
rlirfares from point of recruitment for 
himself wife and unmarried children 
up to eighteen years of age 

Detailed applications (3 copies) 
giving pamculars of date of birth, 
qualifications and dates obtained 
experience, and the names and 
addresses of three referees must 
reach the PERSONNEL SECTION. 
UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA. Box 
841 Georgetown, not later than 
15th April, 1973 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 

OUTSTANDING 
U.S. SALESMAN 

Desires to 
Relocate in London 

BOX2B76 


Worid’s first commercial 
Circular Grate plant for 
pelletizing iron ore 
now under construction 
in Mexico. 






This fourth geiieidtion prilpt pnjduLinj* svstrin will 
gu on stretiin iMily in 1H74 .il C'hihuahuu, Mexini 
for Altos Homo.s. Mexico's lurKCsl sit'd producer 
The fdcihty. iiuludinj* a cunccnlialnr and jumIi.iiips 
IS designed to prodiiie li(K),(IO() roLMriL Ions ol 
pellets annually 

A new concept in the tieatinent ol iron oie fines 
to make pellets foi hlust fiirndcp feed, the ('‘irciiltii 
Grate system was developed by McKee through 10 
years of research and develojiment and has been in 
pilot plant production .since 1070 

McKee's Circular (}iate is designed specifically to 
reduce ciapital and operating c'osts while producing 
pellets with the excellent physaul und metallurgical 
characteristics required by today's blast furnace 
operations. 

For additional information, write Aithur G McKee 
& Company, Cleveland. Ohio 44131 Serving 
industry with design, engineering and construction 
services for lion, steel, petroleum, chemicals, food, 
pharmaceuticals, nonferrous metals and minerals. 
McKee Report Nos. 1-3 are available on request 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


Unlvf ft y of Oxford 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
B Phti m Managanwnt Stydms 

Applications are invited for places on 
this two year graduate course, which 
IS recognised by the S S R C for 
awards siibiect to their regulations 

In addition the Oxford Centre for 
Managnmnni Studies ^prepared to 
dvwAfd up to two 'iL'^larships on 
siniilfi terms M the S S R C 
ApphccitioAs "must be received by 
April 2/lh 

rurtfinr dtiiuilL are obtainable from 
The Diri't tor 

Oxforri C ontre fur Management 

Studies 

Keniiirigton 

Oxford 0X1 5NY 


BUSINESS 

Experienced public speaker will assist 
wiih that speech Complete draft 
notes oi help with presentation 
Box No 2570 


FINANCIAL 

1973 

STOCK 

MARKET 

SETBACK 

(orrertly anticipated by use of 
Commercial data Tostod over 25 
yeais Piivatuly used by large estates 
and coiporutions /Vow available 
Next Maiw buying opportunity 
clearly indicated 

Data piocoded Government loading 
eronumiL indicators by several 
months Anticipated Major break 
mid 1969 Majot recovery May 
1970 Major setback December 
1972 

I C. INVESTORS CORP 
122 Eaat42 Street 
New York. NY 10017 

l AHII IIINVFSCOR 


Hohm Study Tuition 
BSc (Eeon) LCB. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges for Accountancy 
Company Secretaryship Law, Cost 
mg. Banking, Insurance Marketing. 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
(non-exam) courses in Business 
Subjects 

Write todey for details or advice 
stating subjects in which interested 

MotTMolitaii Colloga 

(Dept u92), St Albans or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street. London 
EC4N4SX lei 01-748 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 

Univarsity off Suasox 

Graduate Studentship 

The Centre for Insurance Studies at 
the University proposes to award a 
graduate studentship of r750 per 
annum plus University fees Appli 
cations are invited from candidates 
who are interested in doing research 
111 some aspect or aspects of insur¬ 
ance studies Candidates in any 
field or discipline are eligible, 
altfiough it is assumed that the 
succe^ul candidate will be from 
one of the Social Sciences History 
or Statistics 

The studentship will only be awarded 
to a suitably quaiifiod candidate who 
also obtains admission to one of the 
University s existing graduate pro¬ 
grammes Enquiries should be 
addressed to Professor Barry Supple, 
Arts Building, The University of 
Sussex Falmer Brighton, BN1 
9QN 


BUSINESS 

Short term property investment 
Offer closes 19th March 1973 Mini 
mum investment f500 maximum 
£20 000 over maximum period of 
4 years Guaranteed 10% return per 
annum tax free Monthly income 
can also be arranged as required 
f-uil particulars sent by return 
Apply Box No 257 7 


Why pay £50 or more 
for a calculator ? ^ 


A fabulous bargain 

The Otia King Celciiietor multiplies divides does 
perrontages metric and currency conversions 
quickly easily 

Only £4.65 

(Plus VAT after March 31 1973) 

Pocket size No batteries to run down No 
complicated circuit to go wrong British made 
Thousands in use by loading Companies Leaflet 
free on request Money refunded if not completely 
satisfied 

Cwbie LMtnd, Dept EM 25. 

54 Dundonald Road London SW19 3PH 
Tel 01 542 7023 


execdute 

FUND 
OFCANADAIID 

The Fund, domiciled in Canada, while fully reg¬ 
ulated by the Securities Commissions in Canada, 
offers most of the “off-shore" advantages of Funds 
based in areas free of Governmental supervision 
Non-residents of Canada arc not subject to any 
Canadian tax in respect of income or capital gams or 
Canadian inheritance tax as investors in the Fund. 

90^ or more of the Fund's investments are invested 
in listed Canadian Securities or Convertible Deben¬ 
tures publicly distributed 

Bearer Shares (not Deposit Receipts) are available 
for immediate delivery from Canada or Labouchire 
&ro nv Amsterdam. 

Shareholders, shortly after their first investment 
may increase their holdings without sales clia^c 
A major Canadian Bank, with over %7 5 billion in 
assets, IS Custodian of the assets of the Fund 

Monthly reports of Ihc Fund's investment activ¬ 
ities are sent to shareholders by Airmail 
Redemption price of the Fund's shares is quoted 
daily in the International Herald Tribune 
For more information, please communicate with the 
Fund's Investment Advisor 

Supervised Investment Limited, 

1350 Sherbrooke Street West, 

Montreal 109, Canada 
Telex 05-267-378 

we make money 
go a long way 
in Iho world. 

We provide a comprehensive international 
banking service: management of 
syndicates to finance overseas projects, 
negotiation of private placement, flotation 
of our bonds in overseas markets, etc. 

We can make money go a long way for you. 



Si. 
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Two wing/to fly 

Two powerful wings for safe flying at high altitudes. SGS and AXES, welded 
together into a new, more powerful, industrial unit. Two integrated traditions of 
experience and skill that stimulate and enrich one another. 

Confident in its new dimension, its wider product range, and it^^reatei re¬ 
sources, SGS-ATES takes off in the world of semiconductor manufacturing, key 
industry in modern electronics. 



ngaporc, Sweden and USA 
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La Falconbridqo 
distribuisco nickel in 
molte forme su scala 
mondiale. 

E’ il pcrno di un 
gruppo inlernazionale 
che produce, oltre al 
nickel, altri metalli, 
minerali, e molti altri 
prodotti primari. 

Nel Vostro interesse, 
prendete contatto con 
la Falconbridge. 
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Falconbridge distri- 
bue dans le monde 
entier le nickel sous 
de nombreuses 
formes II est aussi le 
pivot d un groupe qui 
produit, en plus du 
nickel, d autres 
metaux, des minerals, 
des mineraux, et de 
nombreuses matierea 
premieres. 

Avez-vous pris 
contact avec 
Falconbridge '5^ 


FALCONBRIDGE 


W 


Toronto Inleplitvie 41 b/ 863-7300 Telex 0 ? 27?0 Brussels Tolofihonn ?fl 01 Tfllc> 23280 
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Willie’s cross 

Mr WhiiL’law bcais Nuitlirm 
lieland's cross as well as any 
man, but liis coristJUitional 
ideas will be bitt^i lur tn<my 
Protestants Tin duhaids 
have already deflated against 
him Bui if there is a tnudei- 
ate majority in Ulstei it now 
has the c liancc to show itself— 
and take over, page ii Dublin 
goes along, page ub 

('11V01 Adaptf^d noil) an larly fellli 
Bin bronco placiuu 


Let’s hose a look 

It's time for Britain and 
France to think hard about 
how they arc going to keep 
their nuclear deterrents alive 
111 the xgSos, page 13. 



Shooting for fish 

Yes, Iceland's got a problem, 
but it’s losing all of Europe's 
sympathy by getting panicky 
in the way it's handling it, 
page 16. 


There are now* inucii bnghiei 
prospects that tlic piesent 
tiade union attempts to breach 
stage two jf the iiH'omes 
policy will be defeated, even 
although price iiiHation is 
surging on A survey of the 
prospects as the Couiitct-I nfla¬ 
tion Ai 1 becomes law', pages 
73 - 7 *>* 
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Rooms with a view 

Manhattan has the equivalent 
of 100 empty Centre Points, 
and so has a good many 
lessons for everyone else . a 
special surv'cy, after page 64. 
The latest on properly bonds, 
page 106. 


The World 'j", International Repoit . \isn ai a glitisi 

villai'i' , I'htTi art /mtplr in that quui’ninr , 
Iitland, luun\laiia , Itatta , (Mrttnany , 
Iraq t TurKi \ . Denwajk ; Sii iMtika , 
/anztbai ; Sc(unt\ ( ountil ^ ratiutiut if 
Ajiit ti 

H*-, Anieriean Survey juii ri“.is m tiu 

wai cm chiles . Sfianiu ^ in thf Httmti , Kr- 
tifatl Afayor ' . On tin iail\ , llu*hiva\ 
I aid , Utu ornpt titm f' 
yi ?^uropr I he |)liisdit nf an unhappy 
iDniniis'iiriiK » , fn land , Iltaztl , firitidi 
unions, tnrnh tohano vumopoly , //ovw 
af ('tunninm , Doifiii the n-und\ , Euinpttni 
hirliarnint , (yiianun's roincf , U’/hh uic 
tht tjaulhUi ntm * 


Watching Harold 

However much Mr Wilson 
must hoj>c that l.iiboui's 
worries would just go awav, 
he has some hard decisions 
ahead—not least in judging 
how the moderates' counui 
offensive is going, page i.j 
Labour should have some good 
news from all the big conur¬ 
bations ill lU’U month s local 
elections, page 17. 


The other Vietnam 

A icport on a visit to a Viet- 
cong-hclrl area, jiagr 23 
Canada stays a bit longei 
page 26. 
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Lrlliis 


Debate on poverty 

liw Our authors must ^udge your review 
ol^‘'I^hc Long Poverty” (March 

10th) in the lighi.ctfthcir knowledge of the 
subiect aiuT your readers in the light oi 
their knowledge of the book. As the collator 
and editor of the eight essays, may I make 
several shoi t comments^ 

hirst, your reviewer says the optimists* 
case was **qiiite adeqiiatelv presented in 
t.apitalism and the Ilistonans*”. Whether 
or not the two books are similar in content 
and purpose, another survey of the subject 
IS timely lor the very reason indicated by 
your reviewer, that in spite oi “Capitalism 
and the Historians" nearly twenty years 
ago “many people . . . still subscribe to the 
prejudice” (my italics) that industrialisation 
depressed living standards And part of our 
essays reflect history written after 
“Capitalism and the Historians** 

Secondly, he says “the lessons of scholarly 
writings'* that average real wages were 
stable or fell during the Napoleonic wars, 
rose slightly until the 1840s, and then 
faster-“are already fairly dear” So said 
other (hostile) reviewers Clear to whom^ 
Perhaps to specialist historians but, in the 
words of the review in L'eachers World, 
“the Hammond view of nineteenth-century 
industry is the one now incorporated in 
most schcHil books on the subject for all age 
levels” One of the authors has told me it 
conies through strongK in A-level papers 
and another in i)-levcl papers Arc Priiish 
history text-books out ol date^ What arc 
our future citi/ens being taught? And how 
diies It prejudice their views on current 
alTairs^ On this giound therefore, also, an 
up to date re-examination was desirable 
I hirdly, why is it educational to present 
a one-sided interpretation ot history and 
“propagandist” to correct it? 

Fourthly, your reviewer says “'1 he Long 
Debate on Poverty” “will not reach” the 
many who still subscribe to “the prejudice”. 
How so^ Because it is not reviewed^ It is 
true we have had an uphill struggle to gam 
attention from the press and broadcasting. 
Because it will not be read by teachers who, 
perhaps unconsciously, convey the pre¬ 
judice^ '1 hat would be a criticism of the 
teaching of history in Britain. 

Fifthly, your reviewer repeats several 
limes ihai the debate is about the earlv 
nincusnih LcnturN It seems to me that the 
debate is about industrialisation per se and 
its eflcct on social conditions. There still 
seem» much uncertainty or confusion about 
the consequences ol “capitalism”, good or 
bad, not only among history teachers but 
possibly e\en more among general readers 
of iiineiccnth-ceiicury novels Disraeli is still 
quoted as authority for the “two nations'* 
by people who confound his politics And 
Dickens is still the source for the popular 
conception lor misconception) of the ninc- 


tecnth-ccntury school and workhouse. 

Sixthly, your reviewer refers to the “will- 
o’-ihe-wisp’* and the “myth” of average 
real wages and says the debate now needs 
Studies of “occupational and geographic 
groups” and “social institutions, formal 
and informal, of the urban poor*' Under 
the first heading “ I'he Long Debate on 
Poverty” ofTcrs essays by Professor Mingay 
on agriculture, by Drs Chaloncr and 
Henderson on the Manchester area and by 
Dr Boyson on Lancashire cotton, and under 
the second fbut not mentioned by your 
reviewerj by Dr Norman McCord on the 
formal and informal relief of poverty in 
Newcastle and Durham We have anticipated 
your reviewer -Yours faithfully, 

Akihi'k Sm IXIN 
Kditorial director, 
London, SWt Institute of Lconomic Affairs 

Sir- I found your review of “The 1-ong 
Debate on Poverty” (March 10th) astonish¬ 
ing 

Your reviewer superciliously asserts that 
1 “fterversely assertlsi incr^ible things 
about (he presumed delights of the life of 
the Lancashire factory workers, and 
makelsl use of extraordinarily little evidence 
in doing so” Yet he does not refute one 
scrap ot evidence 1 quote from 14 published 
and named government commissions or 
collc^:iions of evidence, 11 contemporary 
pniited sources, five local newspapers ot the 
1830s and 1840s from two Lancashire tow'ns 
alone and numerous quotes from original 
nianuscnpi sources all in a shon n.n'i* 
articlt* 

My thesis was not, toquote your reviewer's 
emotional undetached language, to eulogise 
the “presumed delights of the life of the 
Lancashire factory workers” but simply to 
assert that very many ol the new factory 
workers had more leisure, more food, better 
housing and better conditions and better 
education and greater mobility of income 
and class than under the domestic system 
1 his IS what the debate is really about-- 
Yours faithfully, 

Ijondon, NS RiiODhs Boyson 

Sir Your reviewer of “The Long Debate 
on Povertv'* (March 10th) describes my 
treatment of the “condition of England*' 
novels of the I84()s and 18.S0$ as being 
“philistine”. Nothing could be further from 
the truth 

My essay first points out that most literary 
s|>ecialists dismiss these novels as being 
poor literature, but use them as accurate 
guides to social and economic history. With 
a welter of supjxirting evidence and 
references, I question the belief that the 
novels arc sound sources for the facts of 
social and economic history (although they 
may be a valuable indicator of contemporary 
attitudes, however wrong-headed). Instead, 
while admitting that many of these novels 
are poorly constructed and written (but 
nevertheless give me great pleasure), 1 ask 
that they be read as literature. They should 
not be put to use as economic and social 
history in the manner now so fashionable. 
That view is firmly in the tradition of 
liberal culture and opposed to philistinism. 

Secondly, my conclusion that writers in the 


literary tradiuon of hostility to industriali¬ 
sation should have come to terms with the 
industrial system and improved it by positive 
criticism has fewer “unfortunate echoes” 
than your reviewer's opposing view. It is ai 
least arguable that such writers merely 
prevents the poor from receiving in the 
quantity and time the material benefits 
they Wvvuld otherwise have obtained, delayed 
the imroduciion of improved work-methods 
and fostered, where it did not create, an 
atmosphere of confrontation in industrial 
affairs.—Yours faithfully, 

Windsor, Berks. M u.E lAi-L J hFi>ERsoN 

Sir 1 suppose that those who venture into 
print—esjTecially on a controversial topic 
like the elTect of industrialisation on living 
standards—cannot expect kid glove treat¬ 
ment from reviewers. But surely they are 
entitled to accuracy from them. I would 
maintain that the comments of your 
reviewer on mv cssa\ .ire both unkind and 
inaccurate. 

He states that 1 use the data about the 
growth of private welfare provision in the 
form of friendly societies, savings banks 
and so forth “very superficially”. What 1 
have done is to extract from the primary 
sources (the reports of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, etc) the most useful data 
and to indicate to the reader as best I can 
what ihe pmblems are in using this data to 
assess the amount of “welfare” which was 
available before the state stepped in 

'I'o describe this as a “superficial” use of 
the data seems to me to be using that word 
m a peculiar, not to sav inaccurate, wav -- 
^ ours iaithlull}, (. Ci Hansd.s 

Vniversny of Newcastle uptm Tyne 


BSA 

Sir- 1 do not quite follow your suggestion 
(^March 17thj that we did not keep our 
shareholders informed oi our jxisition and 1 
suspect the writer of your article may not 
have bothered to read our annual report or 
the overlong speech which J made at the 
annual general meeting of the company. 

Or arc you seriously suggesting it would 
have been projxr to disclose details of the 
negotiations which had been going on 
under the aegis of the Department of 1 rade 
and Industry since last September bui 
which all depended upon substantial 
Government support which had not been 
agreed to by ministers till the day after the 
stock exchange debacle, and also other 
hnancial support not agreed upon until 
alter that debacle occurred? (incidentally 
1 asked for the quotation to be suspended 
within two hours after the dealings had 
commenced and been reported to me.) 

It IS true that our then merchant bankers 
left BSA. They did not, however, “ditch it” 
nor, 1 am sure, did they intend so to do. In 
any event, Kleinwons very quickly lomed 
us and energetically supported the view 
held by me, incidentally along with HMG, 
the ECGD, Barclays Bank and others, 
namely, that a merger of the BSA motor 
cycle division and Nonon Villiers under 
the chairmanship of Mr Pckuc would, pro¬ 
vided the necessary financial support were 
available, create a viable Bntish motor 
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cycle industry, lhal i& whai wc had been 
talking about but could not publicly dis 
close in more specitic terms than those used 
ai the annual uccncral meeting. Mr (Jhata- 
way was, ot course, mistaken m saying that 
KSA w'as refused aid bv the (vuvernment 
m December We were not then asking 
ibr It VC'hai wc hail been talking atK>ut lor 
months under the constant aegis oi the 
1)11 was lor the joint entity under Mr 
''Poore to which 1 have rclerred 

1 should say that we have already up¬ 
dated our models and are already able to 
sell more than we produce we export lour 
motor cycles ol ^50 cc and over to every one 
exported by others 

(loing back to insider dealings, 1 have 
mn “lulminatcd" about this I have only 
lollowcd your own line, as indeed I do in 
nianv matters, but '*tulmination" 1 leave 
to you lor you always do it more cilectively 
and usually in regard to more important 
subjcx'ts than myselt 11, however, the 
people who brought about the collapse ol 
liSA shaies are discovered, I hope we will all 
do something more than lulminate - Yours 
taiihtully, SiiAWi koss 

House oj lAtrds, SWl 


Floating 

SiK Mr Ci b (lardiner (Letters, March 
lOth) seeks sympathy lor exporters and 
importers *'open to an exchange risk which 
they will be unable to take'" and suggests 
that “insurance entities such as HCCUV 
should cover the exchange i isks 

Any major British bank is able to ofler 
to Its customers lorward exchange contracts 
in west European and North American 
currencies and also in certain other cur¬ 
rencies less widely used in world trade. 
Provided that the customer can saiisl'y the 
simple exchange control regulations and 
thus prove that he is not speculating, he 
w'lll be able to cover his foreign exchange 
commitments lorward lor a period Irom, 
sav, two weeks up to, lor certain widely 
traded currencies, several years 1 he con¬ 
tract may be utilised either at a fixed date 
or at an option date laiiy business dav ol 
the customer's choice up to a stated date) 
A similar service is provided bv leading 
banks in other countries 

Although Mr Ciardiner refers to exchange 
proliis and losses, the virtue of a forward 
exchange contract is lhal the businessman 
knows exactly how much of his own 
currenev he will be paying or receiving, 
regardless ot iniervcning fluctuations in the 
spot rate If he wishes, he can play an 
anthmetic'dl game with himscll' by com¬ 
paring the lorward contract rate at the 
time of utilisation with the equivalent spot 
rate, but aii\ profit or loss is purely of the 
paper kind which does not lead to misplaced 
euphoria oi sleepless nights. 

If insurance entities also entered into the 
market, their heuvv initial outlay in hiring 
dealers, oiHice personnel, telex machines, 
switchboards, etc, would make it hard ibr 
them to compete, while the expertise 
required is far removed from that used in 
their current -practice. 

'Ihc fault t lies noi with the lack ol a 
forward, system but with exporters 


and importers who light shy of using it, 
despite repeated advice irom their bankers 
and the evidence of past losses in their 
books, and only cover, if at all, too little 
and too late. As more and more currencies 
float, such tactics can be financial suicide. 
Yours faithfully, 

Ihesthurw Cficshtre G B. Ci RA ri anXjI’INni*ss 


Economic growth 

Sir Your article “Faint heart never won 
last growth" (March lOih) makes the widely 
held assumption that there is something 
the Cihanccllor can do to effect economic 
growth I propose that there are no 
munerarv or fiscal measures which will 
effect growth other than in the short term 
Cirow'th depends on the ingenuity of the 
technicians and the clhcicncy with which 
businessmen apply new techniques Ol course 
the Ghancellor can alter government 
deficits or surpluses bv amounts which 
amount to a lew per cent of gnp and this 
will result 111 corres^xmding changes by a 
lew per cent in gnp Hut only once and loi 
all changes It is surely nonsense to imagine 
that a Chancellor can do anything about 
long term grow'th -- Yours faithfully, 

Piiv Me, Durham R S MimiRAVi 


Europa 

Sir-Y our report (bebruary 24lh) on 
current plans to launch the F.uropa as the 
next stage in European economic and mone¬ 
tary union requires some comments. 

II the Luropa is to be an intervention 
currenev and not only a mere unit of 
account or reserve medium, the question 
arises how it could possibly compete with 
the well-established national EEC] currencies, 
let alone the dollar If the Europa were to 
serve as an EEC pivot currency, it would 
indeed beiielii Irom the fact that the margins 
of tliicinations between national EEC3 cur¬ 
rencies would have to be twice as large as 
those hctw'cen the Europa and these 
currencies, but this would still leave the 
“stronger" national currencies much more 
attractive than the new communiiv currency 

1 his IS true not only lor the Williamson- 
Magnifieo plan but also ibr Professor 
Meade's pioposal. Since he defines the value 
of the community currency in terms of a 
weighted package of the national EEC 
currencies (each of which is subject to 
inflation). Professor Meade does not, of 
course, envisage an “milation-free Europa'*. 

i he idea oi a community currency that is 
subject to a purchasing-power guarantee, ic, 
thai appreciates vis-a-vis the national EEC 
currencies as the European cost-of-living 
index rises, is favoured by Professor Giersch 
of Germany, another member of the group 
you mention. Several indexing methods could 
be used Such a Europa would be highly 
attractive because it would offer protection 
against th&damage done by inflation. 

A rather dilTercnt matter is the European 
Unit ot Account (EGA) which is currently 
used on European capital markets. It’s the 
El>A- not the Europa being discussed in 
Brussels- which “keeps its value alongside 
the strongest European currency” The 
Europa could, of opursc, also take the value 


of the EDA, but this would be rather 
arbitrary economically and certainly inferior 
to a purchasing-power guarantee.—Yours 
faithfully, 

BrusseU Roi anii V ai i 


Scottish nationalism 

Sir- - Mav I add some further comment to 
Mrs Ewing's very interesting letter (March 
lOth)^ The Scottish National party has 
always been weak in Dundee and made 
little impact even in the 1%8 municipal 
elections. In 1970 it took 8 7 and 8.9 per 
cent of the poll in the East and West 
constituencies respectively, as against a 
national average ol 11.4 per cent, counting 
even the lew constituencies when it did not 
fight. 

In the by-election campaign, moreover, 
11 made a number of mistakes, the most 
serious of which was its excessive con¬ 
centration on the oil issue. There is little 
doubt that It would have won with a 
broader and more balanced approach 

It IS, of course, easier to improve on a 
poor showing— in relative terms anyway— 
than to achieve a spectacular increase in 
places where a party is already present in 
some strength. Even so, the SNl* can now 
expect 3S per cent of the poll wherever it 
got 10 per cent last time and 40 per cent 
wherever it reached 15 per cent Inc lower 
figure means a possible win: at the higher 
figure victory is almost certain unless the 
third and fourth parties do very badly 
indeed.- Y'ours faithfully, 

Jedburgh, Roxburghshire Anihony) C KI'RK 


Russian navy 

Sir —In your survey of the Royal Navy 
(March 3rd), the role of Sergei Georgievich 
Gorshkov, Admiral of the Russian Fleet, 
was underlined However, his dedication to 
Russian naval tradition and development is 
nothing new as two other admirals played 
the same role 

'1 he first was a Croat admiral from Boka 
Kotorska, Natija /majevic, who by the 
political will of Peter the Great was the 
founder of the Russian navy. 

'The second was Admiral Makarov, who 
rose from the rank of sailor to Admiral ot 
the Russian Fleet and whose works were 
read by Japanese naval officers, but un- 
fnrtiinatelv not bv his compatriots of 
equivalent rank. Whereas the genius oi 
Makarov was not supported by politiul 
ambitions on a worldwide scale, the genius 
of Admiral Gorshkov is.—Yours faithfully, 
Parts IVO PAI’AKklA 


Tax policy 

Sir —Absence abroad has prevented me 
from replying until now to some of the 
inaccurate and superficial statements made 
in the review of “Taxation Policy” 
(January 27th). 

Your reviewer accuses me of belittling 
the changes introduced by Mr Barber. I did 
no such thing, as the following statement 
in my introductory chapter shov s. 

Mr Barber m his 1971 budget speech 
proposed more reforms than any Chan- 
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cdlor of the Exchequer who has held 
oflice this century. Among the notable 
improvements which he announced were 
the replacement of income tax and 
surtax by a single graduated income tax, 
the removal of the absurd arrangement 
whereby a married couple pays more tax 
than two single persons with the same 
earnings, the merging of short-term 
capital gams with long-term capital 
gains, the repeal of the legislation which 
taxes the investment income of young 
children as though it were the income of 
their parents, the removal of tax dis¬ 
crimination against investment income 
' up In a certain figure to be specihcd; the 
equalisation of corporate taxation as 
between distributed and undistributed 
profits; the limitation on the marginal 
rates of taxation on very high incomes to 
a maximum of 75 per cent, and the 
eventual replacement of purchase tax 
and selective employment tax by value- 
added taxes. 

I his considerable programme of reform 
was a remarkable and commendable 
effort by Mr Barber, but no one could 
claim that it was comprehensive. Ihis, 
indeed, is shown bs the fact that the 
defects set out in the chapters of this 
book, most of which were wntten before 
the budget speech, arc untouched by the 
Chancellor's proposals, despite the fact 
that some of his changes seek to remedy 
injustices, while others may encourage 
savings and promote investment. This 
only serves to show how many-faceted is 
the subject of taxation. 

The defects discussed in “Taxation 
Policy” which were untouched by the 
Chancellor’s proposals were the very high 
marginal rates of tax paid by low-paid 
workers, the difhcuhies facing taxpayers 
from the “bunching” of income through 
time; the exclusion of gambling winnings 
from liability to tax, the lack of progression 
m the taxation of capital gains; unequal 
tax treatment of receipts from gifts, capital 
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gams and inheritance; the anachronism of 
the marned man’s additional personal 
allowance; the lack of a family aflowance 
for the first child; the need for tax loans 
to enable people to pay taxes at tunes most 
beneficial to them; the unfairness of not 
calculating capital gains to take account 
of increases due to inflation; the absence of 
a tax on the transfer of wealth; the dcfcas 
of estate duty and its replacement by a 
progressive inheritance tax, the exclusion 
of gifts from estate duty; the absence of a 
long-term policy and plan covering both 
the form and structure and the aggregate 
of taxation; the failure to take sufficient 
account of family responsibilities of tax¬ 
payers within the same income group; the 
lack of effective scrutiny of taxation policy 
by the House of Commons. 

Your reviewer ridicules as pedantic my 
statement that “taxation policy is never 
officially considered in a comprehensive 
manner*. He then remarks that the Con¬ 
servative Government conducted an un¬ 
precedented survey of taxation. As its 
proceedings were not published I am not 
informed about its scope; but the fact that 
the survey was unprecedented does not 
necessarily mean that it was comprehensive 
Your reviewer attempts to rebut my state¬ 
ment that “there has not been within living 
memory a select committee, royal com¬ 
mission or other public inquiry into our 
system of taxation m its entirety” by citing 
royal commissions on taxation in 1920 and 
in 1954, and the Tucker “report”. The 
royal commissions dealt with the taxation 
of piofits and incomes only; one Tucker 
repon concerned the method of computing 
net trade profits for tax purposes and the 
other the tax treatment of provisions for 
retirement. ' 

Finally, he pours scorn on my citation of 
the hndings of a serious inquiry by Pro¬ 
fessor Brown and Miss D A Dawson to the 
effect that there is no hard evidence to 
show that the tax system produces dis¬ 
incentives to increased work and the taking 
of risks. He made no attempt to refer either 
to Professor Pcston’s chapter on incentives 
or to my own remarks on the complexity of 
the subject. -Yours faithfully, 

London^ N6 W. A. Robson 


Teachers 

Sir —In your comment on teachers on 
television (February 24th) you say that 
the young man who confes^ to a com¬ 
bined income of 43,000 a year with his wife 
(also a teacher) proved that teachers are 
not so badly off as they claim to be. After 
teaching economics for nearly 20 years and 
practising it for almost 40 years, 1 must 
pnnest about the logic- or the illogic—of 
your statement. What the teacher in 
quesuon was saying, in fact, was that he 
and his wife wished to stan a family, in 
which case she would have to give up her 
job and their income would then fall by half 
and they would not be able to afford a 
mortgage essential for buying a house in 
which to bring up the young family pro¬ 
perly I'his logic seems impeccable. What¬ 
ever you, in your lofty way, say when¬ 
ever you talk rather patronisingiy about 


teachers, they are not well |md and the 
younger ones are worse paid than the 
engine-drivers and the dustmen and even 
some of the gasmen. 

Or are you advocating some new form of 
population control in wnich young teachers 
will set an example of platomc love and 
guardianship by marrying, teaching and 
remaining childless? Or should any children 
of such professional unions be handed over 
to a modem academy-cum-gymnasium in 
order to produce the perfea admmistrators 
of the future? Do take a more sensible 
attitude towards teachers, despite the absurd 
antics and eccentncitics sartorially of some 
of my colleagues. We all have our black 
sheep.—Yours faithfully, 

Beckenham, Kent F. W. G Benemy 

The Politics Association 

Sir— Violent emotion can sometimes blow 
poor Truth out of her well, dripping wet 
and quite naked. 

A teacher on the BBC’s “Today” pro¬ 
gramme was very angry about the London 
allowances which are so inadequate that 
“some teachers have had to go and work 
in the provinces”. 

Clearly a fate worse than prostitution.— 
Yours faithfully, 

LtttleLetgh, Cheshire Niai.Chaklion 

Local authority income 

Sir— 'fhe country is short of water and 
that which is available is often wastefully 
used. Local authorities need an alternative 
or additional source of income. Why not 
then meter all water supplies and tax the 
users so that they think twice before they 
waste water? The tax would go to the local 
authontics, of course. It obviously follows, 
therefore, that the responsibility for the 
supply of water should be a local authority 
function.—Yours faithfully. 

Chesterfield, Derbyshire K. Exley 


The Economist and India 

Sir —On Monday evemng (March 5th), at 
Brabourne Stadium in Bombay, I heard Mr 
N. A. Palkivala, the eminent lawyer, speak 
on the Finance Bill, 1973, of the govern¬ 
ment of India. While criticising the 
economic policies of the government, Mr 
Palkivala went on to speak of the ignor¬ 
ance of public men and ministers about 
present economic reality. He has prescribed 
the rule that each member of the Indira 
Gandhi cabinet should be compelled to 
read The Economist of London, and not 
only that, but also that a nenodic test 
should be prescribed to see if the minister 
concerned has actually grasped and undei^ 
stood what he has read. 

The tconomui is a great paper, but this 
docs not mean that the resurKnee of 
India’s teeming millions could tue place 
merely by reading it The truth is this; that 
the laisser-faire economists like Mr Palki¬ 
vala have not been able to swallow the bitter 
pills of socialism and radical economic 
policies of Mrs Indira Gandhi.—^Yours 
faithfully, 

Bombay Dharnidhar Rasputra 
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The cross of Ulster 


Mr Willif Wliitclaw has iiol clisappoinU'cl liis frinitls. 
His white paper on tlie future const it ulional .iiiaiiji^e- 
ments for Norlhein Ireland ((Imiid 5-2.yj), winch w'as 
published on Tuesday amid cpiite exiriiordinarv 
security precautions in London, is fai fmin a peifeit 
solution to the puzzle and piobleins of Lister. But that 
could not have bem expeitcxl, or demanded, of him ; 
Mr Whitelaw' is a sensitive and gifted jioliticiaii, not a 
magician. Neithei is it suipiising ihtU he has not put 
forwaid a single new' idea, for in the year of direct iiile 
e\ery possible and im|)ossible solution had alieady been 
canvassed. What Mr Whitelaw' has clone is to produce a 
reasonable constitutional framewnik which could woik 
reasonably well if it w'ere operatc'd by reasonable peojilc\ 
The awful flaw is that m practice it is a frainew'ork which 
W'ill need to be operated bv the same people who have 
all had a part, great or small, in bnngiiig Lister to its 
present condition. 

That IS a very negative thing to say and it will not 
be regarded as helpfiil by those politicians in Britain 
and IHstei who have made miicli of then self-imposed 
ordinance to restrain theur comments on the white paper 
until it has been well digested in Northern Itx*land. Bui 
It Tiec'ds to be said. Memories of even the far past are not 
as easily eradicated in Ulster as they arc at Westminster, 
and theie is a very considerable clanger that because the 
white paper seems so reasonable to most people in Britain 
it will only incre«ise British impatience with the Irish 
when Ulster s politicians reject, or cjuibble over, it. Ulster 
liears its owti cross, but it is also a cross for the British 
as well, and they are becoming increasingly reluctant to 
bear it. That, of course, is precisely what UIsIct’s 
extremists are counting on. 

It is so very easy to lose patienc e wuih the politic ians 
and people of Ulster. Seen from the resi of the United 
Kingdom they are an infuriating breed, just as Ulstermen 
(of all persuasions) find the patronage of the British so 
unbearable. But what must be recognised is that some of 
the crucial features of Mr Whilelaw's proposals neces- 
.sary as they most certainly are in IMster at the moment— 
could not be imposed without considerable diiricully on, 
say, the Greater London Council or the new, big mclro- 


politiiii counties which will * oiue into cxislenee next 
irioiUli (sc'c page 17). And ihosi- loc.il ^iiiiiioMhcs li.ive 
iiowheie iieai the powci to scpiabblc* sli.iring th.it 

the 11* w Ulstei tisseniblv will ha\* , and ueillM*i ha\e 
l^aboiii and (lonsei v.itiv* mipp*>ilcT's l)e«‘ii killing ea* h 
other with the same giiiii .ibaiidon llial riotesi.iiils «iikI 
(latholics still an in LIstei. Aiiy*>ne win) pretencl.s lh.it 
the piohleiiis oi Listc'i do not still iie<‘d to be j)lav«‘d 
long and patiently is out of loin h with realilv in the 
pioviine, .uicl is doing the lest of tin* United Kingdoin no 
serx'ic e either. 

TIm‘ Whitelaw treatment 

One of the most eiieoiiiaging tilings about the w'liile 
paper is tli.it Mi Whitelaw' rccogniM's that. 'I o those w'lio 
wonder wli<*llier Ulster can l>e goveineci belore the 
SIC kness of its soeii*ly is cured (iheie were still five killings 
and 30 bomb e.\plcjsions 111 the .sevc'ii days up to the 
publieatioii ol the wliile jiapei), Mr VMiilel.iw' is saying, 
III effect, that here is a goveiiiiiig fiamewoik wdiich 
could help that ciiie--l>iil it can be no inc/n than that. 
Inevitably, tli.it means tli.it e\ci\ political f.nlion in 
I'lstcr finds some of the nic^dic me very biller to 
swmIIow. Some on the exliemes of both c oiniiuniilK'S who 
want solutions which arc impossible, <iiid ihcic-loie no 
.solutions at .ill, wall not e\cn taste it. Whelliei m.ilignant, 
like the IRA and the rioK stant gunnieii, *)i nnsgnided 
like Mr William Liaig, they will Miii.im dangerous 
people. But it miisi not !)<■ :.upposecl th.U cveivone w'ho 
w'aiiLs a slightiv different tieatnuait foi Lister s ills 
than Mr Whili'.iw' priseriU's aie nrics.saiilv bad, or even 
.stupid, men. 

Mr Whitelaw's central proj)osal is for an assembly 
of about 80 member's whose pow'crs will lie somewhere 
between those of the old Stoiinonl and liie rest of the 
I nited Kingdom's largest local aiilhonlies. The 
executive* pmver will rest with political heads of defiarl- 
itients, supported hy committees of the a.s.sembly. Tliere 
w'lll Ire a central sern*taiiat w'hose political head will lie 
chief e.xerutive and preside over an executive committee 
of heads of departments. Pow'cr will be shared in three 
ways. The assembly will lx- elected (“ on this occasion," 
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Jii Mr Whitrla^'s words; f»\ ihr single rransfridbir votf 
systfiii of prop<ii(i(HMl !r(»ifs<‘iit.ififin Ij.isrd on tJir 
pic'scnt WfsiniiiisU r |j.irli<triimtary hound.tiirs , ihaf 
sliould hrlp to iiii r(Ms<‘ lilt icpTrsnitation of Clatliolics 
and itHKirifitr.s (onip.iKd witli the old Sloinioilt 'I'hr 
iiicmhcf.ship of tli< ( oinnntt( rs w ill re floi t tin < oni[»ositioii 
of tiu assdiihK, and in addition t'xnuti\r pov\ri will hr 
sliaird hvi di.iwniL; soinr heads of dt'paitrue nts innn the 
nnnorit\ (Mniriiuiuu VViiliin those hioarl piinu|)les 
the details oi pow 1 1-sh.trnn^ will he worked out hetwei^n 
the St‘ir(l.ii\ ol Stall* foi \oitheiii Inland .nid tin 
,iN'‘iinhl\, wliuli will he elei led as soon as possible 

In .1 ^llnation when the I'nionist p.irtv li.is won e\ety 
(*l(*ifioii toi r^o \fais hut has ne\(T letinned <i siin;le 
(iatliohi inenihei. altlionL;h (lalholus are more than a 
third ot the popultihon, sin h «l system ol pow(‘t-sharirii; 
IS tin* onl> |)ossihle w.iy of mi\inL> the niinoiil\ (oiurniinity 
<i teal \oi(e in the .idniinistiation of the proMtne Ihit 
however e(|nit.ihle and sensible that nii^ht seem m 
Ihitaiii, It sliould not be siitjiiisinj^ tii.it liiiioinsi polili- 
(Kills (|ii(‘s(iiiii why iSoitliein Iiel.ind should be the only 
pari of (he I'niled Kingdom vvheie ihe will oi lUtijoiilN 
Mile does iiol lun but election b\ PR does 

Stripping the Unionists 

And then* is no (oiuession toi the Unionists on what 
used to l)e then mam siuking point -lontiol over then 
own seuiiiiv. All pow'eis lelaling to elei lions, law' ;iiid 
ordet, the luduiary and penal iiistilulioiis will be 
spciifually nseived to tin* Sei?elai\ ol Sl.ile. Indeed, 
Mr Wlntelaw makes ii i leai b(*yoiid ambii^nilN th.it fin.d 
powers ovei all goveiiimeiital hmctioris, me hiding those 
dev(JM*d to the No»llieiii Ireland assc‘mbl\, will remain 
with Westnimslci, winch is som< tliiiig Mi Hriaii I'aiilkiK*! 
w.mts tir l.dk about lather riimlv with Mi Whitehiw. In 
leluin, the I’nioiiisis .iie gi\en .i giiaiaiitee that IMstei 
will lemaiii part of the Umtecl Kingdom so long as the 
niajoiits wishes it, whiiii is not leallv anything slrongei 
than the\ had .invwa\ 'I'lieie will Im* lew outside* tin 
Oiange lodgi’s iii Ulster and the c*\tn*me light of the 
'Foiv pailv ill this count I \ who will dispute that the* 
Unionist pally has desi'iNcd to be sliip|)«'d of Us cioininal- 
ing ,ind cirnniiK-eiing position Ihil it will not make 
Ml r.uilkiier's t.isk of ke<*ping the bulk of committed 
Unionist o[)inion moMiig in a geiiei.illv srnsil)le cliieitioii 
aiiv easier 

Iiiderd, although Mi White l.iw's proposals are designed 
to bie.ik the old mould of ic ligioiis politics ilie\ ma\ piove 
more elTeclive m iln* short term m breaking uj) the old 
p.iities 'rhal might be .i mixed-up blessing. The Unionist 
p.nlv l^ irlniiMisly m dire tioiible alrc*atlv : ^^r C'.raig, 
the X'angiiaid leader, was re.ids as .soon as the white 
papei was piibiislied to iiiinouiue lus ch'teiniination to 
wreik It . the Re\. Ian Paislev, foi exactly oppexsite 
ii*asoiis, will do the same , tlu* lest of the loyalist 
Piotc'slani cxliemists followed suit on Wcdn<‘sriav, wdule 
ni,in\ •»! the Unionists' moder.Ue leaders had already C|uit 
Ml raulknei's camp some time ago. Just what Mr 
Fatiiknei, who is '^till Ulsii Us airiest pc^lilician, wall be 
left 'vith mav b<*come dearer when the Unioiii.st central 
c^tictf meets next w«*ek, Ol cemrse, even if he ends up 
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w'lth only a rump of the Unionist activists it will not 
pioM* that his following among Unionist voters is no 
longer vastly gieater than any other perscjnality’s or 
lai'tion's But that will not lie known for sure until elec¬ 
tions to the assembly .ire held, and in the meantime there 
will be in.'uiy who will challc'nge and deiiigiaic his right 
to sjieak foi the- majority oi Protestant Uriioni.st.s. Mr 
l aulknei is a wilv bird to be .sure, but his abilities and 
viilu<*s bectiine cleaier the more they aie compared with 
most olhc r jxihtic j.iiis’ in Northern In land The last word 
oil Ml Wluiel.'iw's proposals could still be his. 

Who follows wlioiii in Idster is by no means clear, 
.md it IS likely to gei c:\ea more obsc'ure over the coming 
wee ks. I hc*ie is sonu- ccmsiderable lone, therc'forr, m the 
Uabour paily's dimaiul for a June election, wduch W'oiild 
1 )1* the e.uliest possible inunienl, and Mi Faulkner says he 
w.mts a quick sole too. Mi Wlntelaw lias not ruled it 
out. .md lias uoi commiltcd himsc*li to any d.ite. Bui 
then IS a nice balance of advantage about when that 
clMliori should lx* held Xgamsi the clarification of 
politic'.d pow<*i that an early eh'c tioii might, but only 
might, bung must lie set the moderates’ ecjiiaily rational 
clem.nids loi delay. They nc'ed that dc*lay to .sort them- 
sel\c*s out both fiohtic'ally and organisationally. What, 
loi e\ani|)le, should the genuine iiidepc'ndcmls and 
rnodciatc* former L^nioui.sts like Mr Robin Bailic and Mr 
.Si I at ton Mills do’^ Should they try for a formal centre* 
dllianic* with, s,is, the Northern Ireland Labour party 
.md the Alliance jiarty Th.it has proved a worthy but 
.soft centre up to now .\ii(l .should any centre grouping, 
foimal or olheiwisc, concentrate its effort in largely 
Piot(*sl.iiit .sc*als, or .should it make a real attempt to 
disc h.ugc* ihe spiiit of the i(*forms by trying to break 
(he* U.iiholic mould as well ? These are not ca.sy 
dc't isiniis 

Flow will the Ciatliolics go ? 

How far the Social Denioeratir and Labour party does 
spe.tk loi the Uathohr minority has never been entirely 
certain, foi the choire Irefore (kalhcdic voters up to now 
h.is been between the men who make up the SDLP and 
whal, perhaps lo many, apjiean'd the cxliemcs of militant 
repubheariism or Pioti'st.intisni. T’lu* SDLP announced 
«ui I'hursday that it will coiilesl the elections for the 
assembly, even though it has re.sei vations about some 
aspeeis of the white paper, particularly over the Irish 
dimension The SDLP leadership is itself divided, but 
there is much on offer for the (latholic minority in Mr 
Wliitelaw's proj)fxsals. There is powei-.sharing itself, W'hich 
Mr Wliiielaw' is committed lo ensuring i.s real as well as 
appaicnt ; there will be anti-discrimination laws and 
wh.il amounts lo a charter of human rights Special 
jiowers will be retained as nccessar\' to deal with terrorism 
but the existing Special Powers Act will go. There Is the 
leal pcxssihility of a meaningful all-lieland council coming 
out of negotiations between the British and Irish govem- 
menls ami the new assembly. (For Dublin’s reactions sec 
page It is not ever\’thing that Ciatholir spokesmen 
have been asking for, but it is a great deal. If that com- 
miinitx hesitates before it can bring itself to vote for other 
than its co-religionists that will be understandable ; bui 
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Mr Faulkner believes many Catholics defied the SDLP 
boycott of the border plebiscite, and there could be 
votes for moderate Protestants there. 

Mr Whitelaw emphasises time and again in his white 
paper that his constitutional proposals can only work and 
move Ulster towards the peace and living standards that 
predominate in the rest of the United Kingdom if the 
vast majmity of both communities want it that way. 

That could be put more forcibly: Ulster will only start 
to advance towards those objectives when both Catholics 

Periscope up 

It's no yawning matter that Europe could find itself naked between the 
superpowers in the 1980s. It needs to start thinking now 
about keeping its nuclear forces alive 



and Protestants have become so sirkened by violence and 
terrorism that they arc prepared to give some trust to 
each other , &nd it will have to be a trust which could 
hold up even if sectarian murders and hombuigs con¬ 
tinued. Only the i>eoplc of Ulster can say whether tliey 
have reached that point yet. They may need a little time 
to make up their minds, but what they mast rcaiisi! Ls 
that they have now been given a real chance to jirove to 
the rest of the United Kingdom that thev are in heart 
and majority a moderate people 


Sometimes the best thing a submarine can do is to come 
to the surface, when the navigating down below gets too 
murky. Two things have happened this month which 
make it sensible to bnng the matter of Britain’s nuclear 
striking force, and the submarines that carry it, out into 
the daylight. One of these things could make tiic next 
decision Britain has to take a good deal more compli¬ 
cated ; the other could make it easier. 

The good news is France’s election, and the possibility 
that as a result of the swing it showed away from the old 
nationalist right wing of the gaullist party the next 
French defence minister, when the new cabinet is 
announced next week, will be someone other than M. 
Debr£. The departure of M. Debre would at least 
remove the most obsessively nationalist and narrowly 
anti-American member of the cabinet, and it might case 
the way towards a new relationship between France and 
the United States that could eventually change the pattern 
of nuclear power within the western alliance. 

The bad news, so far as it affects this particular 
problem, comes from the resumption last week in Geneva 
of the second round of strategic anns limitation talks 
between America and Russia. It seems clear that one 
of the Russians’ aims in the argument about missile 
strengths that could keep SaIt-2 in session until 1977 is 
to make it as difficult as possible for the Americans to 
help their European allies to keep their nuclear weapons 
up to date. The Russians will be asking the United States 
to compensate them for any such help it may give to the 
Europeans by allowing the Soviet submarine missile 
force to be that much bigger than the American one. 

The effect of this on Britain is to make it necessary 
for the British to have some pretty clear ideas about 
what they want to do when their present Polans force 
starts to get out of date ; and to make sure that both 
the United States and France know what these ideas are. 

There is no need just yet to take any actual decirion 
about the next lot of weapons, or even to decide whether 
there will have to be a next lot. If the calculations of the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies are correct, 
the present British force of four submarines can get a 
fair number of its warheads through the anti-missile 


defences the first round of Salt iicgotiation.s allows the 
Russians to have around Moscow and one other area 
of the Soviet Union. The rest of the Soviet Union, of 
course, is an open taigct. That is enough for the British 
deterrent to remain effective. The difficulty will come if 
by about 1977 the .second round of Sail turns out in 
such a way that the Russians arc able to build more anti¬ 
missile defences ; 01 if, which is less likely, the Russians 
improve their ability to track and destroy the Polaris 
submarines to the point where the subrnannes might 
not be able to fire their weapons at all. Thcnr is also 
tlie problem that, after the middle 1980s, the hulls of 
these submarines will be getting dangerously old. 

Two and a half choices 

There arc two and a half diflcrcnt decisions that Britain 
could take. The half-decision is to improve the existing 
Polaris force by mirving its missiles: that ls, by fitting 
them with what the jaigon calls multiple independently 
targetable re-entry vehicles, which would increase the 
number of warhe-ads the Russian defences would have 
to slop, and would make it unlikely that any improvement 
in lhe.se defences could slop thcin all. That would cope 
with the danger of a tighter Soviet anti-missile net. 
But it would not increase the range of the missiles that 
carry the warheads, and so it would not give the BntLsh 
submaiines the extra sea-room they may need to prevent 
the Rassians tracking them down It would not change 
the fact that the submannc.s themselves will eventually 
be unable to keep the water out. And since Bntain gets 
the Polaris missiles from the Americans (although it m^cs 
its own warheads to go into thc'mj, and since the 
Americans are moving on from the Polaris to a better 
missile, the cost of buying the necessary .spares from the 
United States may rise shar|)ly. 

I'hc first real alternative Ls to invite France to join 
Britain in looking for the successor to Polaris. The trouble 
here is that, for some years to come, France will have 
nothing to put into the co-operative pcxil. By insisting 
on building their nuclear force without American help, 
the French have produced a missile with a much shorter 
range than Polaris, and at about twice the cost of the 
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Kritish drlrrrcnl. Until ihrv ti.ivr tlir trrhnohjgical 

gfip, if thrv rvcr do, a joint Hiilisli-Fri'iit h effort is unlikely 
U} l)r much nunr rffiiiciii than thr Bntish one alone. 
And the French cxpc'nericc* sliows thtii any Biilish-Ficnrh 
attc-nipt to huilcl a new wt.ipnii without American help 
is going to he eii*u’niou^l\ CNpinsi\( Of rnurse, it would 
make \ery gfK»d seriM* Ihiiain iirul France together 
to areept Amciicaii hcHp, and the going of M Debre 
could renioM <>n< nl tlic^ obstacles to that , but 111 the 
end this is something that onlv the French and the 
Aiiieru.ins t an work out between thc'rn 

'I he riilif I possihihtv IS for Britain to make use- of the 
le< hnoloLMc al t>.iill)la/ing the AmcTuans have already 
done with l iiime, if possible, without it if nc'cc'ssarv' 
'1 hc' assumption most people ha\e made is that ihis 
would me.m buying Posencion, the new missile the 
\m(i leans «ire now fitting into most of then submaiines 
But for BiitaiiTs jmrposc^ Posc'idon is not all that much 
heltei th<ui Polaris It holds a lot of w.uheads per missile, 
hut Bntam can do inlerahK well for itself in tluit line h\ 
mir\mg the Polarises , and Poseidon, at le<ust in the 
form lhc‘ Ameriraiis aie using, d(K*s not have the sub- 
sianliallv longer lange diat Britain's delerieiit is likely 
to want most hv the end of the it)7os A belter piospect 
wcaild be to wail for tlie missile the Americans are w^otking 
on now, e.illcxl Ulms-i 'I'hc- Ulnis-i can travel half as 
far again as Polaris, theirh) giving the siibmanne com- 
mandcMs far moie M'a-ioom to dodge their Russian 
puisueis , It (Mil be fitlc*d U) But.tin's (‘xisting submarines, 
vMtli Biitish-niade wai heads on top , and it might he 
readv some time after 11)78 

'I'lie troulile is that, .ilthough they are going ahead 
w'llh |)Lmmiig Ulms-i, the Ameneans have not vc'l dcHided 
wlielhc^r thev w.mt to produce it foi their own purposes , 
and between now and 1(178 thev aie going to he undei 
constant Russian picssuie m the Salt talks not to help 
anvone with anvthmg If Ulms-i looks as if it might 
he the c'venliial answei to the piohicmi, it is in Britain’s 
mtetesl, .md piolxihlv Fiiinci's too, (01 this to he made 
deal to Ml Nixon luwy, with the ic*c|uc'st th.il he should 
please not allow the Russians to si|uee/e this option out 
of existence Aftc'r .ill, he can hoisi die Russians with 
llieir ow'ii argument hv telling tlu'in that il thev want 


to include the British and French forces in with the 
American tally he is going to count China’s in with 
Russia’s, lliis part of the Salt negotiations could be a 
lest of which is more important for Mr Nixon: avoiding 
a hassle with the Russians, or keeping up America’s links 
with western Kiirope 

Keep those options open 

Kven if Britain docs not hav'e to take its decision yet, 
there are three principles that should be dear in the 
mind a> it starts ifie business of keeping its options (;pen. 
1 he first is that notliing except sheer inability to pay 
iJir cost would justify a failure to lr>' to keep Britain’s 
modest but siifhcic'nl nurleai pow'cr effective tlirough the 
iqHcjs , thc-re is nothing 111 the conduct of the prcsc-nl 
Sovu*t govcrnineni, still less m the evideni'C about the 
likely policy of the men w'ho will fairly soon lake over 
fmm Mr Brc'zhiic'v, to make if safe t(< s,iy that this 
msuranct policy can be torn up Tlie scc(;nd is that the 
bc'si v\.iy of finding possible siicce.ssoi to Polaris is 
111 combination with iMancc, which may be easier after 
M Debii', but where security and political convenience 
dash ifiere is no doubt which should have priority If 
the c hole e for Britain is between irritating a still sensitively 
gaiillist Fiance* -liy looking to a new American missile- 
and the* prosjiect of having to lely entirelv on the United 
Stales for nuclear protection, it will he Britain's job to 
explain to the Frc'iich that the latter is as bad for them 
as it IS for Britain The thud, which is really for Mr 
Nixon to think about, is that an American I'efiisal to 
meet a recpiest for help from western lairopc, because 
it slightly complicated the Ameneans’ own negotiations 
with Russia, would be the mark of so profound a change 
ill American piioritics that it would inevitably affect the 
future of the alliance 

I’his IS not a subject that sets public opinion alight, 
hut that IS precisely w'hv it needs to bc' s.nd that a faiiuie 
to start thinking now abc'nir the decision that is needed 
ccjiilcl ilsc'lf amount to a decision—a decision that could 
l(*ad m i L> or 13 years' time to a Kin ope stripped of its 
own nucleai pTotection m the cold assembly of the super- 
pow'<*rs. It IS onlv when it discovered it was naked that 
people w’ould w^ake up to the chill realities 



Which way will Harold jump 

A swing towards the moderates in some key unions could provide a way 
out for Mr Wilson; his footwork is going to be worth watching 


'I'hc parliamentar) laibour party is fast returning lo its 
slunihei'^ Aftci the jolt provided by Labour’s bad showing 
in the last tliicc h\-c‘lc'ctions and the savage little burst of 
in-lightiiig that follovveci Mi Roy Jenkins’s speech at 
Oxford, many Labour MPs are doing their lx‘st lo 
persuade llirmselves that things aie on the mend and that 
the party is likely to notch up sonic impressive results in 
the local i lections on April 1 Jili (see page 17) Since 


local elections invariably go badly for the government 
ol the day, Labour ought to do well, and it should sw'cep 
through the big conurbations, in particular. But, even so, 
there arc early indications that Labour is still struggling 
ill a iiiirnl)er of important marginal scat.s in London, 
c.specially in some areas south of the Thames which got 
a nasty impression of the train drivers. In some parts of 
the Midlands, too. Labour appears at present to bc dc^ng 
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significantly worse than in the same places in last year's 
local elections. 

There is no mystery why this should be so, noi why 
the Gallup Poll in the Daily I'clrgraph last week 
disclosed that Labour’s lead over the (ionservatives had 
dropped from 9 per cent to 4 per cent, with Mr Heath's 
popularity rating improving by 5 per cent and Mr 
Wilson's declining by 7 per cent. I'he electorate now 
seems to be recognising that Labour is the party of 
inflation. It is perfectly true that while in opposition 
the Tories often behaved with frivolous iiresponsibility. 
Their conduct in trooping through the lobbies against 
virtually all the Labour government's prices and incomes 
orders is still a matter ol embarrassment foi some of the 
more sensitive members of the present Government. But 
there is one major distinction between the lories ihi-n 
and the plight of Labour now . the Tories 111 ojipositioii 
had no institutional links w^th the unions. Noi were 
there many Toiy MPs who at any time felt it necessaiy 
to c.spousc the cause of the strikers. 

Labour today has platoons of men prepared to leap 
to then feet to back every fiction of the union militants. 
These men are not the majority of the pai liamenlar> 
Labpui party, but they are a powerful group, and they 
are backed by the present left-wing majority on the 
party's national cxecutAT. They have another substantial 
advantage on then side . few on the front bench in the 
Commons are prepared to speak out against them. 
Certainly Mr Denis Healey, the shadow' Chancellor, is 
not , nor is Mr Anthony CJrosland, who declared la.st 
weekend that he was baffled by the claim that the party 
was controlled by militants luid marxists. If Mr Ciosland 
were not a perennial candidate for the national executive 
he might be able to recognise that just such people 
dominate it, assisted b\ the spinelessness of all those who 
want to pretend, often for the most self-interested reasons 
that what clearly is lealitv, isn’t. 

Prentice stands out 

Against this dismal background, the behaviour of Mr 
Reg Prentice stands out in sharp relief. Mr Prentice is 
cl brave and sensible man. As Labour’s front bench spokes¬ 
man on industrial relations, he has refused to trim. He 
came out unambiguously against the militant dockers 
who tried last year to con the trade union movement 
into the belief that their own iejection of the rule of 
law in some way justified a general strike. Mr Prentice 
has made it clear that he disapproves of political general 
strikes, and that he had no enthusiasm foi the cause of 
the striking train drivers. For his pains he has now' been 
censured by his own branch of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, who are demanding that the union 
withdraws its sponsorship from him as an MP. Even 
today it is a little hard to believe that Mr Jack Jones 
w'ill act on this—despite the fact that the branch, based 
at Transport House, includes many of Mr Jones’s own 
union staff. Mr Jones has enough troubles on his hands 
at the moment without becoming involved in a bullying 
operation against the man who topped the poll in the 
last shadow ^cabinet elections. 

It is just possible that Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon, who 


are now the real men in charge of the policies of the 
Labour movement, will be wi.se and not i»\i lesiimate iheii 
siienglh 'Phere are glowing indications th.u moderates 
arc doing .sutpiisingly well 111 union poll.s. Nf)t only may 
enough miners reject the communists' attempts to call a 
new national strike in the coalfields (the chances w'oiilcl 
be liigliei if there were no local inlimulation at the 
pitheads), but, as a result of the inlrodiiclion of the postal 
ballot, the militanis have been taking a beating in Mi 
Scanlon's own erigineenug union. The shopwoikeis' union 
has turned out of oiTice its militant president, Mi R B 
Seabrook, by a majority of ovei 12,000 votes, and its 
Midlands niembeis have thrown out the wretched Mr 
John Dflks- ilie left-winger whom Mi Dick 'Paverne 
tiounced in the Liiuciln by-election - by over 8,000 voles. 
It would be foolish to make tor) miicb ol tlic'se victories 
But at least it looks as though a trend towards the 
model ate's may be under way .igaiii 

The Wilson way 

111 this .situation Mr Wilson's bi-liaviour bc^coines evc’ii 
inoie intiiguiiig than usual. He know's .is well .i.s .iiiyone 
the reasons for Labour's present eleeloial worric's. What 
he lacks is the determination to do anything about it , 
he still seems to hope that hr will just get out of bed one 
day and di.scover that Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon have 
come to ihcir .senses. But if he comes to the conclusion 
that a successful countei-oirensive by the moc]erate.s is 
under way, it is very po.s.sible that he, too, will start to 
edge the party rather nearer the political centre once 
more. He was propeily severe about induslnal wreckers 
in his speech at Blackpool at the weeke-nd, in which he 
triok an interesting line on woikei participation (see page 
titi). Mr Wilson very much wants to be prime minister 
again ; and he is well aware that the militants' cause is 
politic.il (le.ith in the constituencies He also knows that 
.some ol the otlici clever trimmc-is who sit behind him on 
the frxnit bench do not liave quite the same keen interest 
in a Labnui victory at the next election. 'I hey might 
profit from a Labour ch^feat , for him 11 would [irobablv 
be the end of his active political life. 

So in the coming weeks Mr W'llson will have ir) t.ikc 
some fairly crucial deci.sions. He will have to detc*riiiine 
his own line of behaviour if the present series of strikes 
and go-slow's rumbles on into the summer . aiul hr knows 
that he will be compelled to give the clearest and most 
categoric guidance on I lie TUCI's one-day general strike. 

Mr Wilson will have to take tlie.se decisions knowing 
that there are seiious risks for himself if he gets it wrong. 
Labour just has to do well in the Icjcal elections, which 
run on into June, if he is to regain the political initiative. 
And he also know.s that Labour wnll have to hold on to 
its two outstanding by-election scats, at Wc!Sthoughton 
and W'e.st Bniniwich (w'liere Miss Betty BcKithroyd, an 
articulate and able pro-Europcan has just been selected 
as the Labour candidate). Any semblance of a reverse 
would mean that his party would be even further 
demoralised, and though the collective guilt of most of 
his front bench colleagues would be just as great as liis 
own, It is difficult to see how he could avoid a bitter 
internal wrangle over the new disappointment. 
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Let's stop codding 

Something nastily close to a shooting war has developed from the 
tactics chosen by Iceland's fisheries minister, Mr Josefsson. 

Now let's get back from that brink 


The fishery dispute lietwren Britain and Iceland seemed 
to* have reacliccl tlic brink of an armed confrontation 
last weekend Ajc:ainst the background of apparent Ice¬ 
landic disclani for a fresli British offer tr) negotiate, the 
nuinbei of trawlers' nets cut away by Icelandic gunboats 
had risi*n to 19 in a fortnight. On Sunday one of those 
gunboats, Odinn, used live rounds to fire two shots 
across the bows of the British tug Statesman, and on 
Monday another gunboat, Tyr, threatened to open fire 
on two trawlers A Foreign Office minister, Mr Julian 
Amery, told the Oommons on Monday that “we cannot 
negotiate iindei duress, and the navy remains ready to 
help our trawlers if this should be necessary." 

It loT'ked as if it would get worse It seemed possible 
that Bntisli waiships would have to movr into the 50-milc 
lielt where the Icelanders have been harassing British 
and (femiiin trawlers since last September One or two 
fngatc'S have hcT'n hcmTing patiently just outside this 
Ijell, restrained from entering it because their entry 
would enable the Icelanders to set up an outcry about 
big-power bullying But the Icelanders have already 
inflicted many thousands of pounds' worth of damage 
on British and German fishing vessels, quite apart from 
milking their work an even more arduous and dangerous 
liusiness than it normally is, and significantly reducing 
their catches. If they took to using guns as well as 
cable-cutting devit'es against the trawlere, while continuing 
to reject both bilateral negotiation and the rulings of 
the International Gourt at The Hague, the British 
(ioveinment would be bound to offer the harassed 
irawleimen more protection than can be given them 
by a couple of unarmed tugs. 

Metcifull), the week that had o[)ened so bleakly tcx)k 
a turn foi the bettei A gcxid deal of the credit for this 
belongs to tin* trawleniien themselves. Their spokesmen 
said ihsit it was not yet lime to send the navy in ; they 
were willing to assume tliat the i)dmn'^ captain had 
fired in panic rather than with prc-ineditation And Ice¬ 
land began to semd out indications of a livelier 
interest in remining talks than it had shown since 
November's breakdown in the negotiations On Wednes¬ 
day Sn Alei Douglas-Home was able to tell the 
House of ('.onimons that discussions were to start next 
d.iv in Revkiavik. 

Warning from Brussels 

It may be no moie than coincidence that on Tuesday 
the nine membeis of the European common market 
warned Iceland that it could not have both its cod war 
and a favoura*)le dc.'il w^ith the EEC^ It has long been 
know'll in Reykjavik that this was tlie Nine's position. 
But the tiade agreement offered to Iceland by the com¬ 
munity Is nominally due to take effect on April ist, by 


which date the Nine were supposed to decide whether 
or not to initiate a reduction of tariffs on Icelandic fish. 
For the time being, they have now decided not to decide. 
I'heir announcement, although in no way surprising, 
may have had an effect in Reykjavik, and may have 
strengthened the hand of those members of the coalition 
government who would rather make a sensible deal than 
support Mr Ludvik Joscf&son, the communist minister 
of fisheries, in his enthusiasm for a fight. 

The Icelandic government's present position is not a 
happy one. It has lost, by defections, its small original 
parliamentary majority ; it has failed to curb galloping 
inflation even more signally than most other western 
governments ; it has been forced by economic necessity 
to soft-pedal its fonner boasts that it would hustle the 
Americans out of the Nato air base at Keflavik ; even 
with the help of winter weather, it has not in fact 
prevented the British and German trawlemien from 
fisliing in the 50-mile belt over which it proclaimed its 
exclusive rights last September ; and its domestic critics 
are asking more and more loudly why it does not dare 
to defend before the Hague court a position which it 
insists is perfectly legal. Mr Josefsson and his allies have 
exploited the 50-mile issue to the full as a means of 
diverting public attention from various uncomfortable 
realities to the always comforting vision of a staunch 
little country beating off big bullies. But Iceland’s 
refusal to argue the case before the Hague court has not 
quite fitted into this vision 

'Fhere is a lot of sympathy in Europe for Iceland’s 
concern about the fisheries that are virtually its only 
luindy resource. A country of 208,000 people whose 
basic interests conflict with those of its four bigger 
neighbours, and which could be running into trouble 
with the machinery of international law as well, has the 
sort of problem tliat makes people think twice. But 
understanding of its problem does not extend to approval 
of the tactics it has adopted. In the context of next 
year’s international conference on sea law, where there 
will be no lack of allies for a country that wants to 
extend its fishery jurisdiction, Iceland h^ every prospect 
of securing terms that will adequately protect its interests 
in Its home waters. Britain and Germany have 
already not only offered to reduce their catches in the 
water around Iceland as part of a package deal, but 
have actually cut them in spite of Iceland’s refusal to 
make a deal. Nobody seriously expects Iceland to 
renounce its 50-nule claims: only to assert them with a 
sensible moderation. Even now, there is ample scope 
for negotiation, if only the Icelandic government would 
abandon its gunboating and recover some of the hard- 
headed common sense which the world used to associate 
with the Scandinavian peoples. 
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Will Labour dominate the new 
super-league councils ? 


Alonff with the Greater London C’oun- 
cil, which will be elected for the first 
time on a parliamentarv constituency 
ba.sis, April 12th will also he polling day 
for the huj^e “ metropolitan counties,” 
which are the cornerstone t)f the 
(ij)vcrnment’.s local authority reornaiu- 
sation. Together, these six will ji^overn 
close on I am people. Four of the 
metropolitan counties (Greater Man¬ 
chester, Merseyside, West Midlands and 
West Yorkshire) arc as pro])osrd in the 
Labour govei iinient’s abortive, Maud- 
based, reform proposals, althou^di their 
boundaries have all been trimmed. 11 le 
other two (Tyne and Wear and South 
Yorkshire) vere the creation of the 
present Government, and are rather 


smaller than the first four. 

As with the CiLC, the new authorities 
will he concerned with conuihation- 
wide j^overnineiit rather than with the 
nioie personal local (;overnmenl 
services Education, libiaries and 
personal social sei vices, functions of 
counties elsewhere in Enqlanci, will he 
covered b> the new metropolitan 
districts. But the metrojiolitan counties, 
unlike other counties, are to be jias- 
seiiger transport authorities as well, 
rhcir most important role will probably 
jMovc to be in the field of overall plan- 
niia; 

'Fable i shcjws how^ each of the six 
new counties is made up in terms of 
existing counties and ^ouiitv boroughs, 


together with the 1101 mal pattern of 
political control in those aiithonlies 
over the past 20 years. Except for the 
two in Yorkshire, the new counties are 
largely confined to the built-up areas of 
the relevant <'onurbations Mci.sev.side, 
however, snakes up the L.nicashire 
coast to hiing in Southport, and the 
change of name to 'Fyne and Wear 
denotes the inclusion f»f the Sunderland 
aiea vsith the 'Fvneside conurbation. 
1 'he two Yoiksliire counties aie less 
restiicted to closeU-built ii]) areas, 
taking over as the\ do nuM of llie 
existing West Kidiim counts 'Fhe 
others will he dominated by the city 
on winch they centre although those 
Cities c'onstitiite only hetw'een a fifth and 
a thncl of the population of the new 
areas. 

Politically, the new' couniies should all 
go Labour this tune. I'he bold columns 
in table 2 (jjage ih) show bow they 
would be composed on the basis of the 
votes cast 111 the May, 1972, boiough 
and district elections and on certain 


Table 1: The Six New Metropolitan Counties 


New County 

Poliiical Complexion of Existing Local Authonty | 

(No of seats on 

Permanently 

Predominantly 

1 wo-Party 

PredominanilY 

Permanently 

Three-Party 

new council) 

Conservative 

Conservative 

Marginal 

Labour 

Labour 

Marginal 

Greater Manchester 

Cheshire (15) 

Bury (2) 

Bolton (5) 

Manchester (20) 

Wigan (3) 

Rcxrhilale (3) 




Stcx;kpon(5j 

Oldham (4) 






Lancashire (43) 

W Riding (1) 

Salford (5) 



(106) 

15 

2 

54 

29 

3 

3 

Merseyside 

Cheshire (8) 

Wallasey (6) 

Liverpool (36) 

Birkenhead (8) 

$i Helens (6) 




Southport ( 6 ) 

Ljincashire (25) 

Bcxiile (4j 



(99) 

8 

12 

61 

12 

6 

0 

South Yorks 

... 

. 

W Riding (46) 


Barnsley (6) 






Rotherham (6) 


(100) 

0 

0 

46 

iltllilBi 

12 

0 

Tyne & Wear 

"'Tynemouth (6) 

— 

Newcastle (19) 

South Shields (9) 

Gateshead (8) 

— 




Northumbvland (19] 

Sunderland (18) 

Co Durham (25) 


(104) 

6 

0 

38 

27 

33 

0 

Weit Midlands 

*Solihull(4) 

Staffordshire (3) 

Birmingham (39) 

Coventry (12) 


— 


Warwickshire (6) 


Walsall (7) 

Dudley (7) 




Worcestershire (4) 


0 

1 

Warley (6) 

W. Bromwich (6) 



(104) 

14 

3 

56 

31 

0 

0 

West Yorka 

_ 

— 

Bradford (12) 

Dewsbury (2) 

— 

Halifax (4) 




W. Riding (42) 

Leeds (21) 

Wakefield (2) 


Huddersfield (5) 

(88) 

0 

0 

54 

25 

0 

9 


^Indicates uiti-Sodalibt “Indcpendenii” in control 

The figneci indientr the niindwr of aom on the new ooimcil from the area of each exuting authontv 
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unifomn movements since then. (Ireater 
London IS included for comparnon, 
and the assumption is that in rath 
new constituency ilicir w«add have 
been a swinj; betweii April, 1070, and 
May, 197'J1, of the national average in 
local elections. There air some new 
county elec'toial divisions whrir jiast 
contests have been so few or incom¬ 
pletely [lolitual that some miessiiij^ is 
involved, but these amount to fewer 
than lialf <1 dozen in any rounty 

Muv, was a time when Labour 

was ridini; veiy hitrh in local elections 
Recent ))arlianientary by-elections and 
opinion polls suj[r^est that Labour's sup- 
port has slid since then. These county 
elections will prove a pood indicator of 
just how far voters have moved back 
from Labour to the CJovernnient, since 
in most places (unlike the parliamen¬ 
tary by-elections) the fipht will still be 
essentially belwen the two main jiaitics 
A 5 per cent swinp to (lonservativo 
since last May is rouphiv rc|ual to level 
pe'^pinp between the two paitirs in the 
national o]>inioii polls, and w'oulcJ be 
ver>' bad news foi Labour. Yet even on 
that basis. Labour should take control 
of all the new inetropolitaii counties. 
But in the piescnt stale of politics, the 
swinp will be levealinp enoupb to keep 
most politicians up late for the results. 

'File Cloiiscrvatives oiilv .stand a 
chance of takinp control of up to four 
of the ir.etro])olitan counties and of 
keepinp the (ilXl if the swinp in then 
favoui since last Ma\ leailies a level of 
10 per cent or more. I’he first swinp 
hpure piveii for Conservative contiol 
assumes that the Liberals win no mrtre 
seats than thev would have done on 
last year's votinp , the bipber furure 


assuine<i that all the .•seats we have noted 
as Libera] hopefuls (see below) also fail 
ttj them I'he ir, per cent .swinp level, 
at which all but South Yorks ancl Tyne 
and Wear land, if the Liberals do well, 
Merseyside) would be coinfortably Con- 
servalivi', looks rather far off , but it 
IS around the U^vel of the Tory perfor¬ 
mance in the past two county elections 
(iqf37 and i<)7o) In the Luboui 
disastei years of iphB and 11)69 Tyne 
and Wear would iiave pone Tory, frut 
even then South Yorkshire wtruld have 
jiunecl (anility Durham, CMamorpan 
and Moninouth.shire (now to be Cwent) 
as still solidly Labour A detailed com- 
pari.soii of the ]M)lilical ellVcts of the 
chanpes show's a far pi eater balance of 
aclvantape to Labour, and suppests that 
Labour is the oiilv partv which can 
ever hope to control all the hip leapue 
at the .same time. 

The “ peimaiienily Tory" column 
of table I lists jiaits r>f historic 
counties, topether with Soliliull and 
Tynemouth, whose Toiy citi/ens are 
about to taste loc'al Labour rule foi the 
hist lime , oiiK 111 St Helens and Wipan 
can hitherto permanentlv swainjretl 
'I'ories exact resenpe In Tyne and 
Wear, the Conservative buipheis of 
New'C'dstle-upoii-Tyiie (C'lonseivative 
controlled for of the past vears) 
can .sav p'‘odbye for most of the tune to 
hope of 'I'oiy control; in Shefhcld, the 
local Conservatives only caupht a 
plimp.se of control for a vear, in 
but the new South Yorkshire w'ould 
have stayed Labour even then. 'Fheie 
are conipciisation.s for the C-onser- 
vatives in tlic iion-iiietiopolitan 
counties. But if ancl when, in future 
vears, it is remarked how far Labour 
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is able to control the povernment of 
Biitain'.s conurbations for most of the 
time, It will be worth recalling that it 
was an entirely jiredictable consequence 
of Cainservative lepislatioii. 

If Labour is going to falter any¬ 
where this time. It IS the Liberals who 
arc likely to be responsible. In the 
present situation Liberal votinp is 
hiplily unpredictable, 111 any case, 
since sr> many existing Liberal coun¬ 
cillors depend on personal followings or 
straight hphts with another party, past 
votinp IS a bad guide. But as a rough 
standard for Liberal performance, wc 
have identified 20 new county electoral 
divisions where last vear the Liberal 
vote eveceded that of both other ]}artie.s. 
If there are .substantially fewer than 20 
Liberal melropolitan county coun¬ 
cillors on April r^lb, it will reflect 
real Liberal losses , if substantially more 
than 20, a significant Liberal advance. 

As a measure of the possible extent 
of any advance, wc liave also picked 
out nearly 60 Liberal hopes : these are 
mainly divisions where the Liberal 
vole last Mas w'as over half the win¬ 
ning parly's vote, or where recent jiar- 
liamcntarv c>r municipal bv-elections 
sliowet! a liiph Liberal vote—four of 
those in Tyne and Wear lie in the 
(Uiesler-lc-Slreet constituericv. If the 
labelals were ai lually to take all these 
seats, It would need the following 
swings to the i ipht sine e last May’s 
voting for Laboui to fail to get an over¬ 
all majority : per cent in West Yoik- 
sliire, 4 per cent in Merseyside, (S per 
cent in (ireater Manchester and 8 per 
cent in West Midlands. Only m 
London are the Liberaks no threat to 
Labour. 


Tabic 2: Political Complcadoii of the Big Seven CountieB 








Swing required 

Liberals 



5' swing 

1972 

Swing to Conservative 


for Cons 

1972 

Liberal 

(auinty 

to Lab 

votes 

5'*, 

lO'*, 


control 

votes 

hopes 

Greater London 

Con 24 

31 

41 

46 

S4 




92 seats 

Lab 68 

61 

51 

46 

38 

0 

3 

Greater Manchester 

Con 22 

30 

44 

60 

74 



12 

106 scats 

l.ab 80 

72 

58 

42 

28 

4 

Merseyside 

Con 22 

28 

34 

42 

54 

13% 20 ',. 

10 

14 

99 seals 

Lab 67 

61 

55 

47 

35 

South Yorkshire 

1 (K) scats 

Con 11 

Lab 89 

11 

89 

13 

87 

24 

76 

28 

72 

over 25% 

0 

5 

r vne & Wear 

Con 16 

24 

28 

39 

49 

over 20 'l> 

A 


104 seats 

Lab 88 

80 

76 

65 

55 

Q 

7 

VC’est Midlands 

Con 22 

31 

39 

53 

67 


« 

8 

104 seats 

Ub 79 

70 

62 

48 

34 

J 

West Yorkshire 

Con 19 

27 

40 

47 

57 

9'!',.-121% 


n 

88 scats 

Ub 66 

58 

45 

38 

28 

3 

V 

'1 otal 

Con 136 

182 

239 

311 

383 


^lA 

58 

69^ seats 

Ub 537 

491 

434 

362 

290 
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NB the seals which would have been won hv Liberals on *972 voting are cxcludfid tcom those assigned to Conservative or Labour at the vanoua swing levels. 
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Po/mlatim 

Don't panic 
until 1990 

The report of the Population Panel to 
the Lord President of the Council (Mr 
James Prior, who has governmental 
responsibility for population questions 
although the statistic-collecting and 
surveying lemains, awkwardly, under 
the wing of the Secretary of State for 
Social Services) was at last published 
on Thursday ; the Lord President had 
been presented with its conclusion'* last 
November, but it apparently took 
another three months to disgorge the 
supporting analysis. 

Its conclusions boil down to the fam¬ 
iliar song sung by all committees that 
have seen fit to worry about Britain’s 
population during the past couple of 
years, up (or down) to the House of 
Commons select committee on science 
and technology which started the ball 
rolling in 1971 ‘ we haven’t anv 
startling new policy to propose our¬ 
selves, but somebody, somewhere in the 
government machine, ought tu be 
worrying about population growth The 
distinction about this report is that the 
negative conclusions arc based on a 
formidable and fascinating amount of 
evidence, and that they are clearly 
stated for the right reasons. 

The panel deals briskly and critically 
with the idea that fiscal and social 
security measures should be introduced 
to discourage large families. It opposes 
this both because of the harm it could 
do to the children in such families and 
because it is sceptical as to whether it 
would be effective : in other countries, 
measures to encourage births have 
proved remarkably ineffective. Nor does 
it believe that the Government should 
adopt a conscious policy of discourag¬ 
ing people from having more than two 
children, pointing out that the replace¬ 
ment ratio (2.1 children per family) 
permits of a wide variation in indivi¬ 
dual family size. It also points out, 
unfashionably, that some people may 
actually be rather good parents. But it 
does believe that there should be more 
research into the determinants of fam¬ 
ily size (incidentally asking for a mid¬ 
term census in 1976), arguing that 
existing evidence, which is massively 
displayed in its report, is decidedly 
inconclusive. 

The panel's principal conclusions are 
for the next 40 years (from 1971) and 
the figure mainly used for the size of 
Bri^in’s population at the end of that 
period—about 64m—^is, unsurprisingly, 


quite near the registrar-general's latest 
prediction. It does not think that this 
projection requires immediate policy 
initiatives to reduce the late of growth. 
After alb population projections for 
the end of the century have fallen bv 
iim since 1965. But much of the 
report is devoted to a comparison of 
the effects of three alternative rates of 
population growth—leading to pojnila- 
tion totals of Gom, Gbm and 74in bv 
the year 2011—on employment, pro¬ 
ductivity, .'ttandaids of living, land, 
water, pollution and so birth, winch 
shows quite clearly that the balance of 
advantage is witli lower lathcr than 
higher rates of growth. 

The panel is not so sanguine about 
the 40 years aftei 2011 It believes 
that accommodating the next iom-2oni 
people who may appear hy the middle 
of the twerity-hist century would cause 
considerable problems It also argues 
that It would take something like Go 
years to aiiive at a stationaiy popula¬ 
tion (agreeing with Professor Glass, 
nil identalK’, that it is meaningless to 
talk of any single figure for optimum 
population si/c, hut belies ing that 
Britain w'lll do Iretler in the next 
centurs' with zero population growth). 
Even if British families were to breed 
only at replacement rale, for example, 
population would still ri.se over the 
next coufile of decades because the 
number of women of child-bearing age 
will increase 

But there is one measure that, in 
common with other committees that 
h«ive discussed population, it does 
believe should be adopted straight¬ 
away a complete integration of 
family planning services into the 
national health service. It very dis¬ 
creetly and indirectly argues that the 
proposals made hy Sir Keith Joseph 
at the end of last year, which would 



mean that most women had to pay the 
full cost of supplies (tiioiigh not for con¬ 
sultation), do not go far enough, but the 
report does not itself vo fai as the 
amendment to Sir Keith's ]i1ans passed 
in the Hoiwe of Lords, wdiich would 
make the service entirely free The 
panel suggests that supplies should be 
provided at the low tost of a normal 
health ser\'ice prescription charge 
(winch would cost, at most, £i;^m 
nioic than Sir Keith's plan). Perhaps 
that will he the compromise eventually 
adopted in the Commons ; hut this 
would still not go far enough for the 
raiiiiU Planning .\ssociation, which 
atgues liiat birth control is preventive 
medicine, and should therefore be as 
fiee as otlier forms of preventive 
nicdiiine, siidi as vaccinations. 

Sentencing _ 

Fitting the crime? 

'Ihe 20-vear detention .sentence passed 
by Mr JiistHe Cliciom-Joluison on 
Monday on a IG-year-old Birnimgliain 
bov, Paul Stor(*y, for his leading ])arl 
in a tiuinperv robficrv cflecteil l)v a 
])atti(iilarly biulal and petmniiently 
(lis.ibling attack on a ;<i-vear-olil man 
lias uncovered an ants' nest of protest 
and concern Jland.swortli, a poor, 
troubled, mixcd-iaoc aiea of the city, 
IS lightly condemned as u seedbed of 
violence , school-leaver unemployment, 
high now 111 such areas, is seen as the 
teinhser , “mugging,” the popular 
te»m foi this sort of crime, is con¬ 
demned as an emotive catch phrase to 
which public, press and judiciary react 
as they never reacted to the annual 
tolls of the rising statistic.s of violent 
crime. 

All these an* obvious worries, and 
a public rehearsal of them is useful ; 
but they arc, or should be, nothing 
to do with the case. Whatever should 
be done about urban renewal and 
unemployment have nothing to do with 
what should be done with this boy 
now ; nor was he sentenced for a 
crime against the public imagination 
but for the legally defined ancl savage 
offence of attempted murder. The 
judge followed up his sentence by 
announcing a concurrent 20-year sen¬ 
tence for robbery on Wednesday, thus 
confounding those who had supposed 
that he had hauled the boy back 
before him because he was having 
second thoughts. That, in turn, does 
not mean tl^t the sentence may not 
be excessive, not for what the boy 
did but in comparison with those cur¬ 
rently handed out for similar offences. 
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Croom-Johnson: exemplar 


The boy’s solicitor is now plannini; an 
appeal, and any judgment by the court 
of appeal will be of great interest 
But that is for two quite different 
reasons 

Exemplary sentences are a tricky 
weapon ; hard-luck cases make bad 
law That is not to say that they may 
not be effective deterrents. Shock 
tactics in .sentencing have been known 
to work. In any case, such criticism 
does not apply to a long-term shift in 
sentencing policy And those who sup¬ 
port an increa.se in penalties for violent 
crime do not need to lely solely on 
the deterrent argument ; as—in the 
sociologists' phiase—the subculture of 
violence grows, it makes sense to keeyj 
tho.se susceptible to it out of harm’s 
way for longer I'his argument forms 
part of the pressure for indeterminate 
sentences—which would, of course, 
enable such a boy to be kept in deten¬ 
tion for more than 20 years It is a 
pressure to lie resisted ; indeterminate 
sentences are a grosser infringement 
of personal liberty than the longest 
fixed-term sentence. 

But all custodial sentences are now 
indeterminate, within certain limits, not 
only because of remission (of up to 
one-third of the sentence) but of 
parole (possible after one-third of 
sentences of over three years). There¬ 
fore, the greater the sentence, the 
greater the uncertainty. (For a boy of 
Paul Storey’s age, sentenced under the 
Childtcn and Young Persons Act, the 
indeterminacy is even greater; his 
release at any stage is in the hands of 
the Home Secretary.) A judge is not 
supposed to take such possibilities— 
which of course is all they arc—into 
account in passing sentence But can 
the judiciary really put them out of 
tlyy minds ? "Fhey must, after all, 
UK2' into acaiunt when passing 
s^|p|g|||ipe many of the same factors a.s 


the parole board does. And if they 
can ignore parole, the public certainly 
cannot. The remarkable and creditable 
success of the parole scheme has been 
due to careful selection and by no 
means automatic parole ; violent and 
.sexual ofTenders, understandably, find 
it ]>articularly hard to get parole. 

But the whole argument about the 
deterrent effect of sentencing depends 
on public belief, however inaccurate 
that may be. If the public be]ieve.s that 
a seven-year .sentence means two-and- 
a-half, then the only thing that means 
.seven years is a 20-year sentence ; the 
prisonei loses, since he will most prob¬ 
ably spend a much longer period 
inside If the public believes every sen¬ 
tence means what it says, the prisoner 
—who will almost cei tainly serve less— 
gains Deterrent sentencing is formid¬ 
ably bedevilled by doublethink. 

Jobs in London 

Where's the 
pinch ? _ 

The job .scene which worries the 
Circatei London Council and many of 
the London boroughs is by now fam¬ 
iliar A huge decrease in manufacturing 
employment (down by 400,000, or 25 
per cent in the decade to iq7i) has 
cea.sed, since iq66, to be offset by 
growth in other sectors. Old fashioned 
services (docks, public transport, gas 
retailing) have joined the slide, and the 
growth services typified by the City of 
London are not expanding as fast as 
their equivalents outside London. 

Regionally, ‘London has lost its draw 
and the authorities are .scared at the 
results of changes they once sought. 
Despite the cold water thrown on its 
attempt at an employment policy by 
the Layfield committee (sec the pro¬ 
perty .survey after page 64) the GLC 
is persisting in its efforts to persuade 
the Government to relax controls 
debarring all but the smallest indus¬ 
trial developments in London. 

It IS hard to be too sorry for 
Londoners when their opportunities, 
counted in terms of the ratio of vacant 
jobs to unemployed adults, are still way 
above all other regions of -Britain except 
the surrounding south-east. What i.s 
more worrying, c.specjally in certain 
localities, is the poor fit of people 
available to the jobs on offer. This has 
to do with education, tradition and 
mobility and can again hardly be said 
to be a uniquely London problem. But 
the size of the city tells against it when 
It conies to analysing the problems of 
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particular parts. Until new Department 
of Employment figures become avail¬ 
able (a new series will start in a few 
weeks' time) surprisingly little is known 
about local details of indu.strial decline 
and redeployment. 

The headline hogging stories, such 
as the AEI closures at Woolwich, 
may prove less important than 
the slow seepage of small-scale 
plant from the inner London boroughs 
to more roomy sites elsewhere— 
Lambeth, for instance, has lost over 
a fifth of its industrial floor- 
space 111 five years. In the same period 
Wandsworth lost a quarter of its jobs 
hut only 9 per cent of its population. 
There are no figures readily obtainable 
to confirm observed changes such as 
the tendency for factories in places like 
Wembley and Ealing with good com¬ 
munications to be turned over to ware¬ 
housing, employing far fewer people. 
Official .statistics show that .some of the 
greatest decline in Greater London has 
come in women's jobs, despite the 
booming office sector. 

Job opportunities vary hugely from 
one part of London to another, even 
excluding the teeming central area. 
Worst off arc the south bank boroughs 
(Wandsworth, Lambeth, Southwark 
and Lewisham) where the ratio of 
vacancies to unemployed was 0.17 last 
October—a bit better than Yorkshire 
and the West Midlands. But the most 
dramatic change has been in the 
modern industrial belt around London 
airport (the boroughs of Hillingdon, 
Ealing, Hounslow and Richmond). In 
iq66 there were two and a half jobs 
on uffei to every’ one unemployed 
person : by 1972 this had gone down 
to 0.8. 

Londoners are still remarkably 
parochial when it comes to looking for 
jobs, not helped by the high cost of 
public transport and poor orbital com¬ 
munications. Layfield could have done 
more in its transport recommendations 
to back up its support for the idea of 
some new major suburban service 
centres. Some proposed new employ¬ 
ment centres, such as the GLG's ** new 
town " at Thamesiiiead, look a bit out 
on a limb without the expected Ring¬ 
way 2. Layfield published a very 
interesting analysis of the way in which 
unemployment and other forms of 
deprivation, such as bad housing, were 
concentrated in a few inner London 
wards. These pose social problems far 
deeper than tho.se attributable to new 
employment patterns, but the authori¬ 
ties are right to fear trends which 
deprive them of the tax base from 
which to tackle such problems. 
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iKtead, M out Of commlisloii. 

People are your companyls single 
biggest asset. Their talent and enthusiasm 
can make the difTerence between your 
company^ long-term success, or short¬ 
term failure. 

But men are not machines 
And if you leave them unprotected, even 
a minor illness can cause a major crisis. 

In one of two ways. 

Either you have a man classified as a 
‘*non>emeigen(9 case” tqr his GP, and 
put on a low-priwity waiting list for a 
National Health bed. But meanwhile 
being forced to work for maybe months 
under a physical or emotional handicap 
which reduces his day-to<Jay 


performance to well below par 

.KItematively, when the bed 
eventually becomes available, it happens 
at the worst of all possible times Just as 
he's about to clinch a big order Or just 
after you've won .some new business, 
which you promised he would handle 
Or whatever. 

But one thing you can be sure of. If 
you leave it up to fate, the timing will be 
fateful. 

Which is why it really is worth your 
while eliminating the nsk entirely with a 
Company Group scheme throu^ 
Private Patients Plan, the pace-setters in 
private health insurance. 

Cover is immediate. 

And every person covered by the 


subscription can be sure of getting 
prompt, pnvatc treatment, as and when 
they need it. At times which fit in best 
with both family and business life 

And in a pi ivate rixim, where they’re 
accessible by phone Or even available 
for bedside consultation 

FiiHl out more about the benefits - 
up to £ 7,500 on Master Plan. Before one 
of your high flyers gets grounded 



Amount due |ier adult on enrol¬ 
ment Please note subsenption payable 
IS according to the age next birthday at 
entry into the Plan of each person 
covered by an enrolment. The subsenp- 
tions do not incrua.se due to advancing 
iigu (Child dependants cca.sing to qualify 
fur inclasion in the family enrolment will 
be olTered continued cover as individual 
subscribers with a I()"ii reduction on the 
under 2.*! rate of subscription ) 


Age next birlhduv 

Annually 

Ouaricrly 

at enlo' 

C 

L 

lIpU)25 

3047 

8(K) 

2(1-30 

3207 

842 

31-.15 

33 98 

893 

.3M0 

.Kit)6 

947 

41-45 

38 41 

iqti8_ 

- * 

4095 

.Ib75_ 

5I-S5 

44011 

" 55„ 

fiWiO 

' 47 17 

1238“ 

61-65 

.5065 

1.3 29“ 

Hach child up to age 20 13 98 

2 67 


Company Group Dtacounts. 

Company groups normally qualify 
for discounts ranging from around 10% 
on a staff group of 5 to 9 employees to 
around iT/fh I or a staff group of 50 or 
more employees, with special discounts 
for even larger groups. 
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Post UkIiIV 10 Pnvutc 
Pdlicntb Plan. F-ynsham 
I Idusc. runbndge Wells. Kenl IN4 
Picdsc tell me morc dboui wh.il PPP 
LiUi offer to individuals' to comixinicsl 
Please lick ds appropnalc 
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A lot of companies are all at sea 
because of us 


You'ci he lUipri’U'd huwfTuuiY'-hiijs Anglo- Time r barters - voyage charters—our services 
Pc)itu()uose Bunk luis helped iiot iiflout <,un be tailored for your needs 
Nev\.' jnd si'c ondhund wi» ure ac livr'Iv If you're in shipping, shouldn't you put this 
involved in financinc^ owner:, in both experience behind your fleet too ^ 

markets 1 hr man at the helm is Philip Moss. Why not 

\Nh<i\ IS perhaps more* important, we contact him now ? 

[)iovido a personal and rapid service fo* Kpecinlly if you're about to launch something 

the rt.'Cerpt of freights an(J luindling of new 

worldwide dishursoments*. eli in all Your (?nquiries will receive his persona! 

uineiuirs attention 



Anslo-Portnsvose 
Bank Limited 

7 Bishopsgate, London EC2N SAB 
Tel 01-588 7575 Telex 884463 

Director and General Manager; Peter M. Bunce 
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International Report 


Visit to a ghost village 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The so-called ceasefire may not have 
changed life much in most parts of 
Vietnam, but it has allowed foreign 
correspondents to visit areas held by 
the Vietcong without being shot at or 
arrested by ^e communists. The Viet¬ 
cong command seems to have 
given orders that journalists be 
welcomed wherever they turn up. 
Although the South Vietnamese 
government dislikes the publicity 
these visits have given to the 
communists, it has conceded that 
foreign journalists have the right to 
make them. They cannot take Viet¬ 
namese assistants with them, however, 
since it is illegal for South Vietnamese 
citizens to have contact with the Viet¬ 
cong, and a western journalist seen 
leaving a Vietcong area may have his 
film and notebooks confiscated. 

Inevitably tlic Vietcong have had a 
goodish press, partly because of the 
attractions of their Robin Hood style 
of life, partly because they are a new 
story, They have not said much that 
is very striking. Nevertheless, a visit 
by this correspondent to one Vietcong 
area less than an hour’s drive from 
Saigon did make it easier to under¬ 
stand how the Vietcong hope to turn 
the ceasefire to their advantage, and 
why the Saigon government so dislikes 
certain parts of the Paris agreement. 

This area had once b^n well 
organised by the communists, but was 
then heavily fought over and eventu¬ 
ally pacified" in the sense that the 
intensity of the fighting, and the 
government’s orders to move, drove 
peasants out of the Vietcong-organised 
villages into quieter settlements. The 
panicular village your correspondent 
visited, which was only a couple of 
miles off a main road, had a popula¬ 
tion of a few thousand in ig68. Today 
it has about eoo inhabitants, mostly 
women and children. Puny enough, 


you think, until you understand how 
the village links up with the countryside 
and the government-controlled villages 
two or three miles away where many 
of the refugees now live. 

With tlie coming of the ceasefire, 
many of the.se refugees want to culti¬ 
vate the old land they were forced 
off by the fighting I'he more cour¬ 
ageous among them are now going 
back to their old fields in the daytime 
This year’s very bad rice harve.t has 
given them an unexpectedly pressing 
reason to put this land back into use. 
So the Vietcong’s policy of drawing 
peasants back into the abandoned areas 
coincides in this instance with the 
farmers' personal interest. 

Immediately after the ceasefire 
began, the government .seemed bent 
on freezing the countryside so that 


there was no movement between 
government areas and the Vietcong- 
held pockets So far as one can tell, 
this ha.s proved impossible in many 
area.s, including this one. But the 
government i.s trying to make move¬ 
ment as difficult as jiossible Its troops 
sweep the area, telling peasants to 
leave it, and sometimes pulling roofs 
oil houses Neither farmers nor the 
\'ieicong village chief seem very upset 
about thi.s, largely because the soldiers 
often do the job half-heaitedlv Artil¬ 
lery fire at night from government 
batteries into the VietCiing zone is also 
de.signed to di.scourage farnieis from 
moving back to the village. 

The Vietcong’s armed men pull out 
when their opponents move in, but 
the government’s troops get a hard 
time from the women, who reproach 
them for breaking the ceasefire. The 
Vietcong, by contrast, can play the role 
ot injured innocents ; and their pro¬ 
paganda concentrates on the parts of 
the Pans agreement that talk of 
reconciliation and democratic liberties. 

Of cour.se, this is only one part of 
the Vietnam storv What the com- 
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munists' iin(Jc>rlvinj[; intentions an* is 
(hnicult to Sciv. It IS obvious that in 
the past two months they tor* liave 
often violated the ceasefire but in 
this particular village tlie Vietroiif^ 
have ever^^thini* tc» e.iin Irinn a 
scrupulous adhoience by both '■ides to 
the ceasefire ai^reenient, heciUjse this 
would evenluallv dcstrf»\ the Roverii- 
ment\ system ol jirtpulation control 
and hrini; peiistiiits bark into the 
(lepojiulaied X'letcoiii’ areas The 
vitalit\ of the \’ietoniir'!: policy comes 
lifioi its jrJiMititv with the immediate 
interests ol the |jeasants 

Tlie jtf or so ('ueiMllas in the village 
hill soiitherneis, to jiidtje liy appear¬ 
ance and .'Kceiit, with the chief a 
local man bom and bred) are m inili- 
tnr\ terms \astlv infenoi to the 
siiriounilini; eoceiiimont tones 'fheir 
expe< tatioris de|)eiid on the jicasants’ 
comphciiv -.1 (omplicily \slurh at 
present tomes fioin the farmt'is' desire 
for laud and peace Any doubts about 
the extent of this weie (iis|)elle(I b\ 
tht‘ walk to and fiom the Mllat»e Kveiv 
peasant one met w.is a uillint; ttuide 
tbroimli the i>o\eiiiment lines 

It IS dilhciilt to vreneiahse iroin one 
yisit, tint one would '"xjiect to find 
othei siuli i*iu»si villai'es m plates that 
share the same history ol stiont; 
X'letmmh ai.d Wtcone, oi^aiiisation, 
hea\y fieJitPit’ .ind lorced jiopulation 
movriiient t )ihei »ireas would be ijiiilc 
dilleieni ifie i:«»veinment\ problem is 
bow i<i stop taimeis i’oiiu> back to 
their old laml and homes without 
inakint; itself uii)io|nilai The siG[ns are 
that the loniret the leasehie continues, 
the hauler that v\ill he in wiia 4 e\ei 
poi'tion of \ letiiam leseinhJcs this vil¬ 
lage, and the more piausilile the \ itu- 
coiii»'s ilaim will lieconie to he runnini' 
a slate witlnii .1 st.ite A minorit\ state 
by a lone; w.iv, no doubt, but even so 
an intolerable challenL*,e to an\ covern- 
nienl that jrrotesses militant anti-coni- 
inumsni of President 'I’liieu's .sort 

There are people 
in that quagmire 

FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 

The Cian.uliaiis are ilisroverintj at first¬ 
hand that the qiiai’iiure of Vietnam 
consists of Teal problems that need .solu¬ 
tions. After years oi watchint^ their 
American neitthbour plunjL;ini> into 
those problems, the\ now sec the 
reasons w'hich make their own j»overn- 
menl apparently unable to extricate 
Itself from the toe-hold it occupied 
when it liccame a member of the four- 
nation International Cominis.sion lor 


international report 

Control and Supervision .set up by the 
Jaiiuars ceasefire aitrcement. 

CHanada'.s foreign minister, Mitchell 
Sharp, set off last week for a visit to 
Saieori, Vientiane and Hanoi wtIIi the 
apparent belief that his country's 
toiitingent of nearly ‘pio men could 
not do an eflective job and should be 
withdrawn durintr April, having ful¬ 
filled Its basic tio-day commitment. 
But It hasn't been as simple as that, 
riierc IS plenlN of evidence* on the 
eiound 111 South \ letnam of the in- 
el! ectiveness of the coinmi.ssion, arnl of 
Its quart els within itself. The refusal 
this w'eek of the Poles and Hungarians 
to urge .1 ceasefire in fighting around 
'J hong Le CUianh and Rai li Bap is 
the latest of several aigunients the 
C'anuiliaii ambassador, Michel Ciauvin, 
has had with Ins Polish coiiuterparl. 
'I he antagonistic pattern of the old 
International Control Coinmi.ssion has 
reasseited itself between Canada and 
Pfdand. 

Hut although these Irustiatioiis add 
up t(» a Canadian argument for with¬ 
drawal, Mr Sharp lias found it diffi- 
< lilt to lecoiiiinend a pullout Many 
times r)ii his tour he was told that the 
commission would collapse without 
Cianadiaii leadership of the soit given 
bv Ml Ci.Tuvm and Major-Ceneial 
M(Al]niie fie beard rejiorts of how’ 
the Canadian signals team iiad smgle- 
baruJedh set up the commission's 
ladio netw'ork around the country. 11c 
listened to the Canadian observers 
ibeniscKes balance their personal 
frustralioiis with a strong desire to stay 
and do something for the ordinary 
people Behind him 111 north Ameiica 
w'as the strong voice of Washington 
Hieing Canada in stay. 

Kven before an official CJanadian 
statement is made around the rnontn's 
end, It seems clear that Mr Sharp has 
decided to rcx'ommcnd siavin*', on foi 
another limited tcim. One woman at 
the Saigon cocktail [laitv he hosted 
coTiunentccI • “You Canadians aie like 
a woman hargammg foi a higgei 
do\vi> " To w'liidi he rejdicd • “We 
are not exactlv virgins m the peace¬ 
keeping buMiie.ss." 

Ireland _ 

Green thoughts on 
the white paper 

FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

“ A bit like the curate’s egg,” was how 
one Dublin official described the 
British white paper on Northern 
Ireland. “Much of it was good: 
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Cosgrave sniffs It 


proportional representation elections 
fo» an assembly, powei-sharing in the 
executive, leLeiicion of security poweis 
b\ Westminster, repeal of the special 
powers act, the ‘ Iridi dimension ’ But 
some of it smells a bit dubious, par¬ 
ticularly the lac k of preci.sion about 
the distribution of posts in the executive 
and about the composition and ]jower.s 
of a future Council of Ireland.” 

'Die statement issued bv Mr 
Cosgrave, the new' Irish prime minister, 
after a long cabinet meeting gave .1 
cautious w'elcome to the w'hite paper. 
Ills goveriimeni, he said, paiticularly 
welcomed the jiroposals fcTr a system 
of power-sharing (although it felt more 
clarification of this was needed) and 
for preventing di.scnmination. It was 
less happy about the fact that the 
w'hite paper did not spell out details 
of the plan for the Council of Ireland, 
but left the decisions on that to be 
taken after a conference between repie- 
.sentatives of the London and Dublin 
governments and ot ibe new Northern 
Ireland assembly Mr (’osgrave's 
government fears that the Northern 
Ireland representatives might not be 
wTlIing to give any such joint council 
a political role 

Mr Cosgraxe will probably seek an 
early meeting wTth Mr Heath to dis¬ 
cuss the jioints about which the Dublin 
government has doubts, particularly in 
relation to the proposed council. The 
Irish government does not want pro 
gress on this point to be made con¬ 
tingent on its formal recognition of 
Northern Ireland’s constitutional 
status. It would lequire the holding of 
a referendum in the republic to repeal 
articles 2 and 3 of its 1937 constitution, 
which lav claim to Northern Ireland, 
although they limit de facto juri.sdic- 
tion to the 26 counties of the present 
republic “pending reintegration of the 
national tcrriicry.” Mr Cn.sgrave may 
seek to have Dublin’s recognition of 
Northern Ireland limited to a statement 
of the de facto position and a pledge 
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Over a hundred coirnKuiies 
are now at woik in Irvine. 

Ife a beautiful i^ace 
toniakenione3i 



Irvine, Scotland 
It's the only seaside New Town 
in Britain. A new development 
building around a channing, 
rentuncs-uld nucleus 
A civilised environment with 
tiemendous industrial and 
financial incentives 

It's nnged by some of the 
world's hnest golf courses (more 
than 15 within a ID-mile radius) 
And It enioys sailing and 
swimming in some of the safest 
sea-waters in the world 
I'he climate’ 

The air IS clean Theweather- 
surprisingly mild There art even 
palm trees growing in the 
grounds of Culzean Castle, just 
down the coast 

And about the only thing we 
can't offer in the way of outdoor 
recreation v. skiing 

Snow just passes us over 
Wouldn't you like to make 
money here^ It's much easier 
than you might think 

There^s plenty of good labour, 
male and female And in the last 
forty years Irvine has been 
virtually stnkc free 

Communiaiiions are excellent 
With Prestwick Airport just seven 
miles away, Irvine can be 
described as smack on the 
major mtematiunal air-routes 
To cap this, Glasgow Airport 
is just a half-hour's drive away, 
Clydepoit, no further And 
Hunterston's deep-water port 
potential, even closer 

Irvine is also served hy rail, 
so there are no transport 
problems 

What more could mdustiy 
ask? 

Hard financial incentives, of 
course And at Irvine we give 
industry the best the 
Government can offer West 
Ayrshire, hke most of Scotland, 
is a special development area. 

And Irvine New Town 
Development Corporation is a 
very spcaally helpful (and 
determined) body of men. 

They can uTIer you the faaory 
you want at the price you need. 
And a lot more besides. 

The man you should contact 
in the Corporation is Michael S 
Thomson, Commercial l^iicctor 
Hefs at Peieeton House, Irvine, 
Ayrshire, KAll 2 AL 
TekIrvine 4100 . IrvineO 
Telex: 778984 . NeWlbwiI 
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that reunification will be pursued onlv 
by means c<»iisi.stent witii the piinciple 
of consent. 

But be will probably bnd no difli- 
rulty in accepting the su^t^estioii that 
the repufilic should (ti-opernte 111 
dealing; with terrorism He is a firm law 
and order man, and, now that the 
white paper has met nianv »»f die 
Dublin goveriinieiil's expectations, he 
will have less didiiult\ than Ins pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Lynch, 111 takiiii' tou«'h 
action cU*iiiiist the IRA ii the need 
arises X*' to i («nsulta(ion and co- 
tipeiation witli Northern Ireland, hi.s 
|L;(i\etnnient will piobably want to make 
the lujiiine' in puttini; forward joint 
econoinii and regional development 
|)lans, especially in the context of the 
Kill opean (oniiimnitN 

Jugoslavia _ 

The cold climate 

Juji'oslavia's steady inoveiiient back to 
nliberaliMii, whnli bei>an with the 
sacking of (Iroatia's libeial leadeis in 
Dec'emijei, 1!*71, is tiiinLim into a busk 
canter A piiitje is now in full swiin* 
111 Serbia, the couritrx’s lari^est repub¬ 
lic. Its taii»ets are iniddle-cjf-the-toad 
jiaitv moderates, 111 both the lom- 
inunist }jattv and the jiartv's mass 
ort;anisation, the Socialist Alliance 
'I'he men puimn” them ajipear to be 
mostly old wartime !»ucrrilla leaders 
who had been eased out of power 
before the hbeial era ended 111 11)71 

More moderates, in othei republics, 
will jirobablv lose then jobs at the 
next all-Jujiioslav party (oiiference on 
May lOtli. IVo \eiy senior moderate 
fii>ures, Mr V'ladirnu Bakaric and Mr 
Edvard Kurdeli, were attaiked 


recently by a young Zagreb profes¬ 
sor who accused them of denying the 
" leading role of the working class.” 
"I'liis unprecedented swipe at men close 
to President Tito suggests that the 
hardliners in the party and the army 
are now setting the pace 111 prepara¬ 
tion for a confrontation with the 
party’s moderate centre. They probably 
calculate that President Tito will have 
no option but to back them because 
the balance of power has shifted in 
their favour. 

(>ulside the communist party, other 
far-reaching changes are in ]>iogress. 
Under the new Jugoslav constitution, 
which should be ready by the end of 
the yeai, direct voting will be replaced 
by the delegate system, under which 
dejjuties for the federal and other 
assemblies will be elected indirectly by 
firms, institutions and municipal coun¬ 
cils, presumably to keep them under 
sti icier control 

Jugoslav courts arc under pressure 
to dole out more “ class justice,” and 
tlie idea of ]uduial iridc])endciice is 
being vehemently attacked by party 
leaders. A large nurnber of judges and 
publii prosecutors 111 all the six 
rejjublics have been replaced, and there 
is a move to eliminate the article of 
the constitution that says that a 
'' judge or lay assessor shall not be 
called to account for a verdict given in 
tlie performance of his judicial func¬ 
tion ” The reason for the leaders’ 
disenchantment w'lth the judiciary has 
liresumably been the courts' reluctance 
to sentence people for political reasons 
on insufficient evidence. 

Jugoslav journalists now have more 
to worry about. The new draft pi ess 
law in Serbia, which was j^ublished in 
January and could become a model for 



now ihmks his good fnend Tito a pmewmnar 


other republic's, effectively puts the 
editor under the control of an editorial 
council, two-thirds of whose members 
are appointed by the party and other 
official bodies. Under the Serbian draft 
law only official organisations such as 
the party or the Socialist Alliance 
would be allowed to start a newspaper 
or any other regular publication. 

This internal tightening-up is taking 
place against the background of an 
anti-western propagancla campaign. 
Last week the Jugoslav army weekly, 
Front, accused a number of western 
papers and radio and television 
stations, including the BBC and the 
\^oice of America, of slandering 
Jugoslavia. Front also denounced 
Jugoslavia'^ own home-grown mouth¬ 
piece ” of those western reactionaiie.s, 
Mr Milovan Djilas, the former vice- 
president. Mr Djilas's recent articles 111 
(rerman and Italian iiewspafiers on the 
lesurgeiice of staliiiism in eastern 
Europe, including Jugoslavia, have 
clearly hit home. 

And the lapprochement with 
Russia and other east European coun¬ 
tries IS proceeding ajiace. The recent 
visit of the C/.erhoslovak foreign mini¬ 
ster moved President 'Fito to say that 
problem.*; arising out of the 1968 

events ” in Czeehoslovakia had now 
been overcome. President I'lto also 
referred to “full co-opeiation” with 
the Soviet Union. He prophesied that, 
thanks to its large credits, Russia 
would soon become Jugoslavia's most 
important trading jiartner. The 
Russians are wooing Jugoslavia by 
other means too. Last week they nomi¬ 
nated President I'lto for the Nobel 
peace prize—a shrewd move calculated 
to flatter both the 80 -vear-old presi¬ 
dent and his people. 

France _ 

Those machines 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

After the electoral hurly-burly, it has 
been a week of curious political calm in 
France. The last results have come in, 
from distant Polynesia and from the 
island of Reunion, where in one con¬ 
stituency polling had been put off for 
a week because of a hurricane—to 
the remarkable 'benefit of the ruling 
party candidate, who, trailing by 2,000 
votes in the first round, picked up 6,000 
a fortnight later to win handsomely if 
not entirely convincingly. 

Before it is too late, perhaps there 
IS one last le.sson worth drawing from 
the elections . if you are going to adopt 
voting machines in place of ballot 
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boxes, test them brutally first. The 
French experiments with three different 
varieties of machine were conducted 
on the job, and the result was what 
most candidates at least would consider 
an unacceptable failure rate. 

At one time or another, during the 
fust round on March 4th, more tlian 
10 per cent of the 266 machines being 
used m the Pans region and Corsica 
went on the blink. The reasons were 
various: unjkilled voters pushing too 
many buttons, or the use of emergency 
batteries, when a fuse blew in the main 
power supply, that could not handle 
A heavy load of voters. At least one 
machine was caught giving a candidate 
more votes than had been cast for 
everybody. The faults were usually easy 
to put right, but the problem 
was the secrecy of the vote Could the 
repairmen be allowed to open the 
machines ^ 

In the end there were remarkably 
few complaints. In the second round 
even the Corsicans accepted them 
meekly enough No one has yet sug¬ 
gested this meekness was because the.se 
traditional .stuffer.s of ballot boxes had 
already found a way of fiddling elec¬ 
tronic voting Not that anyone doubts, 
either, that such ways exist 

Germany 

Hairiest trick 

FR0m1}UR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Wehner resigns . . . Brandt threatens 
to.” Much ado in the headlines about 
nothing or soxnc'thmg Both, but 
mainly about the left wing of the 
Social Democrats with everyone, Herr 
Brandt included, taking up political 
attitudes before the party conference 
that begins in Hanover on April loth. 
For the record, what the chancellor 
actually said at a private meeting 
called to discuss arrangements fur the 
conference was : “ I could not bear the 
responsibility for something which 
would contradict that for which I and 
others won the broad consent of the 
voters.” In other words, he docs not 
want the party’s “ new centre ” image 
damaged by a lot of left-wing resolu¬ 
tions at the conference. 

Now, before you could say Rosa 
Luxemburg, the message was flashed 
across the television screen that the 
chancellor was threatening to resign 
unless he got his way at Hanover. 
This was allowed to impregnate the 
public consciousness for a couple of 
days before Herr Herbert Wehner, the 
resigning SPD deputy leader, put it 
about Aat talk of such a threat was 
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non.sense. There aie those who aver 
that Hen Brandt has simply pulled 
the hairiest, lioancst trick in the 
business' that of holding a party 
togethei by threatening to take his 
hat home. And it must be said that 
the amiable chancellor, who can be 
tet( hy at times, performed this par¬ 
ticular act before in 1969. 

Herr Brandt, wlio is keeping a 
ludicious silence on the whole aflair, 
has lelied 111 the past and will 
icl\ in the future oe the tactical poli¬ 
tical wisdom of Herr Wehner llcii 
Wehner, aged 67, an ex-ronimuiiist 
who brought the Social Democrats on 
the long march from the class struggle 
to the middle ground, has decided, not 
being in good health, to give up hi.s 
]ob as deputy party leader, although 
he will remain floor leader in the 
Bundestag. His going from the national 
party post is cnrivenicnt. It removes 
one flea from the ear of the radical 
Young Sociah.sts. His succes.sf)r, Herr 
Kuhn, the prime minister of Nortli- 
Rhme Westphalia, has already said 
that he will support the Young 
Socialist leader, Herr Wolfgang Roth, 
for a po.sition on the 3*j-mcmber 
party executive committee. 

The whole affair was an ado about 
nothing in that the parliamentary 
party is not bound by decisions taken 
at the conferenc.e. What the paity 
strategists are really on about is gain¬ 
ing a government majority for the 
SPD on its own at the next elections in 
1976. For that consummation it is 
important that the electorate should 
not be frightened by the left wing. 
The Free Democrat partners in the 
coalition have just di.scovered that 20 
per cent of their \ote last time came 
from declared SPD supporters. There 
IS still plenty of room in the middle 
ground of German politics for the 
Social Democrats to hope to All. 
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Bower boots 

FROM OUR LFV^NT CORHLSPONDENT 

At first glance there would secin tf» be 
a .simple explanation lor the couple (»f 
swings that Iraq has lake n 
against Lebanon and Kuwait in the 
past two weeks. Camfident after 
iiavnig wrung, on Febniar> 2flth, a 
veiv favourable .settlement out of the 
lrac| Pet I oleum Canupanv, and no 
longer having tliat long suffering 
foieign scapegoat to pick on, the 
Haaihist leaders in Baghdad, in an 
excess of spniigtiine enlhusins 11, pulled 
on then bovviT boots and decided to 
have a couple of small, safe, brotherly 
battles w-itl) I.ebaiion and Kuwait 

Things .ire not (tuite that simple. 
Afiei tlie Ira(|-IK 1 agieement, the 
I.ehariese goveinnient seized the IP(- 
pipeline and refinery on its territory' 
although, according to the agreement, 
these passed to lra(]i owner ship ■ in 
retaliation Irar| banned not only 
Lebanese iinjiorts but also their transit 
across lia(| to Kuwait 'Fhiis [)Oth 
Lebanon and Kuwait weie fiunished. 

'Fhe underK mg fariot common to 
liac{\ relations w'lth Lebanon and 
Kuwait IS that l)oth countries are on 
good terms with Saudi Arabia, one of 
li.ifj's betC'* nones Refenilv Kuwait 
lias bec*n drawing particularlv close to 
Saudi Arabia, and lioth sheikhdom and 
monarchv have been making friendly 
gestuies to Iracj’s true cneiii>, Iran, 
Tlie ann\ inanocuvies that Kuwait 
laid on for the Saudi defence minister 
three months ago (they were not far 
from the Iracp border Init then nowhere 
III Kuwait IS far from the border) 
caused the Irarjis to move trcK;ps to 
the fiontiei area and thev have 
remained there. 

'File ncident on I'uesd.iv w'hen Iraqi 
1 1 oops attacked ? couple of csolatcd 
Kuwaiti police posts on the liordcr may 
liavc been an effort bv Iracj to extract 
vet more danegeld from Kuwait or to 
seize bargaining positions on the ground 
before the final clelimitation of this con¬ 
tested border. But the timing of the 
incident and the violence used suggest 
that behind it all i.s the ideological 
animo.sity that Iraq feels for the Saudi 
monarchy. 

Similarly, Iraq has accused Lebanon 
of behaving like a jackal with the IPC : 
It refused to support Iraq by 
nationalising the company’s Lebanese 
assets when Iraq nationalised IPG's 
Kirkuk oilfield last June, and at that 
time evoked the sanctity of private 
property, but grabbed these assets once 
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Iraq liad w(mi its battle with the coni- 
f)anv "^rhe Lebanese argue that they 
merely followed the Iraqi and Syrian 
lead in seizing the IKl iii^stallations 
and that the company, maladroit to 
the \ery end, ha<I agie<*(J to hand ovei 
ifie }>ipelme and refinery in Lebanon 
lo 1ru(] without ruri'^ulting the 
Lebanese. 

•Hut Iraq luis made clear that the 
real reason for its anger, and economic 
retaliation, is that l^ebanon is too pr<}- 
wpnI and jno-Saudi Arabian It has 
tailed hu the removal of the present 
I.ehanese prime minister, Saeh Salam, 
spetifualh beraiise of his personal links 
with Saudi Arabia There is some truth 
111 these Iraqi accusations, for, although 
Lebanon l^ discussing the possibility of 
I lie jumi control of a new refinery with 
Saudi Arabia it lias made plain that 
It wants no sucli partnership with liac] 
'The leasoii is clearly politic'al Lebanese 
supporters of tlie lra<|i wing of the 
Haalli party have some local power in 
the iirirthern Lebanese area where tlie 
pjfw'line and lehneiy are located, and 
lia(]i control or even Iiacp participa¬ 
tion would greatly add to their 
strength 

Turkey 

Rebuff for 

the generals _ 

'The 'Turks have an almost Hiilish 
genius for muddling through their 
political crises Hut this time the 
muddle led to an iin-Hritish dust-iqi 
in parliamcMit on Wednesday "The two 
mam <‘ontenders for the presidency— 
tlie army's man, Senator duller, and 
the Justice party's man. Senator 
Anburuii—have withdrawn hut efforts 
to put the crisis oil by amending the 
const!liilion to allow President Sunav 
If) Slav m office for another two years 
were \iolently opposed b\ members of 
some of the smaller parties. 

If the amendment eventually gets 


through^ who wins on points? 
I^resideiit Sunay is nothing if not a 
soldier. Hut the failure of Mr 
(rurler (who three weeks ago gave up 
being chief of staff to become presi- 
de.nt) to be elected, even after six 
ballots, marks a distinct rebuff for the 
military commanders who for years 
liave been the government’s backseat 
drivers It may even prove a milestone 
in contem]>orary I'urkish history. 

It IS oversimplifying the crisis to 
represent it as a straight contest be¬ 
tween the armed forces and the politi¬ 
cians (Mr Ariburun, after all, is a 
former air force general). The generals 
assume a united front at such times 
but they are hy no means a mono 
lilhic block (icneral Batur, the air 
force cliicf, for instance, has clearly 
been out of steji w'lth his fellows. As for 
tlie |K)Iiticians in the two main parties, 
thev have pursued parallel, but 
rompetitive, courses the right-wing 
Justice jiaitv and the left-wing 
Republican People's party are still as 
much at txlds with each other as they 
troth arc with the generals. 

'The episode demonstrates the 
ambivalent role of the armed services 
in 'Turkish politics. On one hand thev 
have their authoritarian image as the 
|)roteclors of law and order. At the 
same time the generals have always 
seen them.selves as the custodians of the 
reformist traditions established by 
Kcmal Ataturk in the iq20s. It is they 
who have pressed for land reform, and 
other social and economic changes, to 
maintain the momentum of the Young 
'Turk movement. 

'This has brought them into constant 
collision with the rural-based Justice 
party, wliicli, on law and order issues, 
would seem to be the natural ally of 
the generals. Tlie land reform pro¬ 
gramme has made some headway but 
always meets the resistance of the 
Justice party, many of whose leading 
members are landlords. In the 1960s 
the generals had a tacit alliance with 


the Republican People’s party but this 
faded away, esp>ecial]y when the RPP’s 
ambitious leader, Mr Ecevit, pushed 
too far to the left. Mr Ecevit is now 
as much disliked by the generals as 
the Justice party's Mr Demirel is. 

On Octol^r 29th, Turkey will be 
celebrating the 30th anniversary of 
Kemal Ataturk’s revolution. With the 
eyes of the world on them, both the 
generals and the politicians are deter¬ 
mined to demonstrate that theirs is 
essentially a western-style democratic 
regime. But parliamentary elections are 
due just two weeks before the junket¬ 
ing begins and these could lead ro yet 
another crisis 

Denmark 

Deadlock 

I'here was nothing wild<Mttish about 
the strikes that broke out in Denmark 
on Wednesday. The Danish machinery 
for wages bargaining had seemed 
until recently to be 111 better shape even 
than Sweden’s. 'The shocks that 
Sweden suffered two years ago were 
primarily due to the fact that its big 
trade union federation (LO) could no 
longer lay down a line that would be 
quietly toed by virtually all emplovecs, 
including those in professional atid 
managerial posts. It was the formerly 
fatter cats went wild. Denmark's 
LO has not lost that much ground. In 
the Danish labour market the tussle 
is still between the two giants, the LO 
and the employers' federation. 

Their failure to agree on a pay 
formula for the nejLt two-year 
contract period was followed by the 
employers' rejection of the compromi.se 
suggested by the official arbitrator ; 
and, with the expiry of the former con¬ 
tracts, strikes affecting 153,000 workers 
and lockouts affecting another 105,000 
went into effect. Essential services, 
spared in this first round, will probably 
be shut down next week. The only 
[irospect of an early resumption of work 
lies in the possibility of the govern 
ment rushing a bill through parlia¬ 
ment to impose the arbitrator’s award 
on both parties. 

The government headed hy Mr 
Anker Joergensen is a minority one ; 
his Social Democrats are sustained in 
office hy the Socialist People's party 
(SF), on tlie left, against the Radicals, 
Liberals and Conservatives on their 
right. The three opposition parties 
have resisted the temptation to 
challenge the government foi several 
months, first because they wanted 
the October referendum on EEC mem- 
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Joergensen was a union man 


hriship tu sucrccii and then 
bciMuse tliPV wanted Mi Joe^,^^eIl^en 
to ^er the cnuntrv tlirouijh this latest 
riiund of wAja;e baicraiiiin,fct. He, for his 
pait, had l)cen handed the leadersliip 
of die Social ncrnocrats in Octohei, 
when Mr Kiau: retiied inimedicitcdv 
a?ter the EbXl referendum, because it 
was thoin^ht tliat he, as a wideK 
respected liade union leadei, c'onld 
restoie llie unitv on the politic'al left 
that had crac'ked dm me; the leferen- 
duin campaign, uhcMi the SF's anti- 
maiket ai[*uments won over a fair 
number of Social Democrats 

ri»e svMtc li irom Mr Kra^ to Mr 
Joeii^ensen was swiftlv and deftlv done, 
and althoui»h e\en the SF’s supjKirt 
f^ave the eoveriinienl only a tinv 
nia|oiitv in parh.iment, its clianccs of 
survival were rated much higher as a 
result. But now eservlliini? looks like* 
i^oing back into the political melting- 
pot If the goveinment mo\es cjuickh 
to impcw a settlement of the a age* 
dispute, It will furthei infuriate the 
employers, who have been \oicing 
bitter indignation not cnilv about the 
official arbitrator's attitude but also 
about that of the government as a 
wliole But if It stayc its hand and lets 
Denmark ernnd to a complete .standstill. 
It mav infiiiiate enough of the 
electorate to encourage the oppo.sitioii 
])aTties to force an earh election. 

Sri Lanka _ 

Nowhere to go 
but up 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONOENr 

“ You may he hitting the ver\' bottom 
now, and have nowhere to go but 
up.” Professor (iunnai* Mvrdal offered 
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tins comment on Sri Lanka’s economic 
crisis last week, and for his audience 
of (Ceylonese intellectuals it was the 
first half-good news for months. Pro- 
fes.sr3r Myrdal was visiting Sri Lanka 
to analy.se the flight of intellectuals 
from this fertile island, a brain drain 
wliicb liecanie a Hood after the unsuc¬ 
cessful, .self-styled macust, insurrection 
i»f two vears ago. The government is 
vainly «ittem]>ting to dam it by 
(»bligiiig (le\loiiese expatriates to sign 
bonds that commit them to send hack 
anything up to lo jier c'ent of their 
earnings abroad It tiies to justify this 
measure on the ground that (^eylonc.se 
rii|o\ free education from primary 
school through university. 

Professor Mvrdal argues that one of 
Sri Lanka's problems is that it never 
.sullered the vitalising “shock” ncccs- 
saiy for national consolidation because 
incle])endence came too easily The 
present ecoiioraii crisis may serve that 
purpose, he suggested. In fact, Ceylon’s 
upper classes did ha\e a rude ]olt at 
the trine of the April, 1971, ujjn.snig 
and it looked then as if tins would 
produce the c|uaht^ of .sniousiiess 
whicli tlic*\ singul.irl\ lacked But a 
visitor to C'olombo iod.iv will stili see 
\’eiv little of il. 

Tlic government, in characteristic 
Cevionese fashion, prefers to have its 
]iolicies forc'cd on it With debt servic¬ 
ing eating up a third of its export 
earnings and export prices falling or 
lemaming .static, Sn Lanka is caught 
in a vMcious circle that is completed 
b\ stecplv rising import prices and 
a rapiclK growing population. And 
expeclatioiis arc rising, es|)ccially 
among the new' c lass of cducatecl young 
in the countrvsicle who weie the main 
foice of the 1971 rebellion. Voters were 
confidentlv ])romised nwjre jobs 
and cheaper living when the left-wing 
coalition came to power three years 
ago. The op)>osition Lnited National 
jiartv feels no cjiulins about hammering 
the government for failing to keep 
these pledges, and its rallies are 
crowded. 

Once Us misplaced hopes of aid 
from fellow socialist countries proved 
u grand illusion, and under the pres¬ 
sure of a w'orsenmg balance of pay¬ 
ments, the government was compelled 
to opt for measures which made life 
even more difficult for urban workers 
and the middle class. In the past year 
It has raised the prices of flour, sugar, 
kerosene and inanv essential items and 
also im])osecl a token tax on what was 
once free medicine. 

Soaring woild grain prices, a delay 
in rice imports and a 15 per cent 
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drop in local paddy prcxluction also 
forced up the price of rationed rice 
by more than 50 per cent. Last month 
the police and the army were ordered 
to flush out hoarders in order to main¬ 
tain the ration. Since then the price 
of rice for consumers ha.s come clown 
a little, but the support price paid to 
padd\ [iroduccrs remains high. And 
this IS the real hope for the future. If 
farmers can he given sufficient incen¬ 
tive they can make Sii Lanka as self- 
sufficient in rice as it now is in potatoes, 
onions and chillies; and so cut the 
country’s colo.ssal food imjiort bill 

Zanzibar _ 

Blackmail ? _ 

The small island of Zanzibar, which 
lies r,o miles to the east of Tanganyika, 
has long been a millstone round the 
neck of Mr Julius Nyerere, the presi¬ 
dent of Tanzania, the country formed 
in 19(14 hv the union of the two states 
But under the interim constitution, 
which IS still in force, Ins powers in 
Zanzibar are severely re.stricied. Over 
Zan/ihari judicial matters he has no 
rights at all 

But he does have responsibility, or 
so argued Mr Bernard Levin in an 
article in The Times on March 8th 
II1C article w'as prompted by the con¬ 
tinuing uncertainty that hangs over 
the 2'^ men detained on the mainland 
and the 60 or more detained on 
Zan/iliar in connection with the 
assassination last April of Sheikh Abeid 
Karumc, the island's dictator. The fear, 
ex})res.sed bv Mr Levin and shared, 
among otheis, by Mr David Eiinals, 
who wrote a letter to The Times on 
Monday, is that if the mainland 
dctaineev (whose numbers, according to 
Mi Ennals, have now ri.scn from 23 
to 34) are returned to Zanzibar the 
fate that awaits them there is almost 
reitainlv vers nasty indeed. Sheikh 
Kaiume's successor, .Mr Aboud Jumbe, 
has produced no evidence that his 
regime is much different from that of 
his predecessor. 

The point is strengthened by the 
revelations of the past fortnight about 
three Zanzibari girls of Persian extrac¬ 
tion who have escaped from the island, 
where they had been forced to many 
members of the revolutionary council. 
Anothei girl failed in her attempt to 
escape. Lund but uncheckable .stories 
have since lieen reported about the fate 
of the girls' relations on Zanzibar. One 
possibilitv is that Mr Jumbe is using 
this incident to blackmail Mr Nyerere 
to send the detainees back to Zanzibar. 
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If this is so, there could be more of the 
^ame sort of blackmail if Mr Nyerere 
sticks to his word (as reported by 
leather Trevor Huddleston) that any¬ 
one arrested on the mainland will be 
tried according to mainland law. 

Security Council 

If the panama fits, 
wear it _ 

It has always been accepted that one 
of the functions of an international 
mechanism like the United Nations 
IS to serve as a kind of sounding board 
foi aggrieved parties There is th^ 
“ jaw-jaw IS better than war-war" 
argument . if there is some place 
where you can take your complaint, 
thiit amounts to iine more alternative 
to trying to slug it out. But it is still 
hard to get up much enthusiasm at 
the sight of the UN Security Council 
being dragged from its New York 
chamber all the way to Panama (bty, 
as It was for the special ses.sion that 
ended on Wednesday Where will the 
process that the Africans started a yeai 
ago. when they earned the council off 
to Addis Ababa, end In the Swiss 
Jura, with the francophone Jurassieii 
separatists verbally belabouring the 
despotic cantonal authorities of Berne ^ 
These doubts are not set at rest by the 
fact that the Panamanians have pro¬ 
mised to foot the bills for their junket 
'rhere is a jicilitical price too 
'fhe Americai. pre.sente in die 
canal /one was of ' ourse the main 
topic at the Panama meeting, but 10 
Latin American foreign ministers also 
converged on it tc# air an assortment 


of grievances about Washington’s 
policies in the continent. For the new 
American ambas.sador to the UN, the 
formci journalist Mr John Srali, it 
was an unhappy start to his diplomatic 
career He spent much of the week 
taking “ a dim view of comments 
made hv Panama's strongman, Cencial 
Omar lorrijos, rejecting the voice 
of venom " of the Cuban foreign mini¬ 
ster, Ml Raul Roa, and being 
“ dismayed ” by Panama’s foreign mini- 
stei, Mr Juan Antonio Tack 

Panama had some succes.s in drawing 
the world's attention to its demand to 
obtain jurisdi(‘tion over the f^oo-square- 
mile canal zone that has been lon- 
tiolled by the Ibnted States ever since 
the canal w'a.s built On Wednesday 
the Ignited States, w'hic'h had vainly 
opposed the whole idea of this syiecial 
c0unc.1l meeting C3n Latin .\mcMcan 
issues, liad to veto a resolution which 
w'as backed by every othei member of 
the council except Britain 'I’lic 
deadlock in the negotiations on 
a new canal treaty was ncjt broken 
'Lbc United States afhrined that it 
would continue tc'i operate and defend 
the c anal “ for an extended hut 
specific period of time *' 

I’lming, in fact, is tlie main dilTiculty 
111 the negotiations, which began in 
June, ic)7i, and have been suspended 
-iincc last Dec'ember. "I'lic* United 
State's IS prepared to grant Panama 
civilian luiischction over the canal 
/one, but unlv gradiiallv, over two 
decades It is willing to surrender the 
canal and wMlIidraw' its lroo|js from the 
/one, but cnily alter an even longer 
period But F^anama’s niilitarv regime 
is fast losing patience woth the slow'- 
rnoving talks 


Portugyuse Africa 

The pot paints 
the kettle black 

A tiiiv percentage ol the inhalntams 
ol Portugal’s African territones aie 
going to the polls this week to " elect ” 
local assemblies which will be filled 
b\ the government's picked men. The 
voting will be lestncted both by the 
limited tiarichi.se (only about one per 
cent of Mo/amhicjue's pi'ojile have 
the vote, w'huh is a low figure even 
bv Portuguese standards) and by 
the b«m on o|>piisition candidates. 
But the tot till oiiiing elections— 
the first tif their kind—do oiTer u 
greater dc'giec of self-gov eminent then 
ever before to the colonirs of Angola, 
Mo/ambic(ue and (lUinea-Bissau, each 
ot which IS in the ilnoes of .1 seenunglv 
endless guerrilla war. And in Angola, 
which IS the only caie of the tliree 
where a majoritv ol the local asseniblv 
w'lll be (lirectiv eleited, the black leji- 
rese/itatives rnav cmtnuinbei the white 
Ibe Angolan assembly will be com¬ 
posed of •\2 directly elected niernfiers 
and ‘ji mcmbeis appointed by the 
govern merit as the leiircsentatives of 
enifiloyers, trade unions, African chiefs, 
the (.hurch and other interest groups, 
fin iMo/umbiciue there will he 'jo 
apfiointees and 20 elr« ted members.) 
Tlie franrliise is based 011 education, 
not race, but since the whites are still 
far better educated than the blac'ks an 
rnornioijslv liigher pro|iortion of wliite.s 
than blacks will be able to V'ote All 
candidate^ liave Ireeii iiommated bv tlie 
Portugue.se government 

This, and tlie fact that Portugal will 
continue to hold responsilalitv for 
defence and foreign affairs as w'el! as a 
veto over other legislation, is a source 
of discontent, fiartic ularlv in Angola, 
where there have in the pa-»l been 
firotests about remote control from 
Lisbon AncJ both 111 Angola and in 
]C]o7ambic{ue there have been rumours, 
particularlv m business circles, that the 
(olcmies might emulate ‘heir commcjn 
neighbour, Rhodesia, and declare inde¬ 
pendence The elections are not there¬ 
fore Iikelv to go nicrre than a short way 
towards satisfying the whites, and the 
majority of the blacks will be even less 
pleased. As one “ a.ssimilado " (that is 
an African who is treated as a w'hite) 
put It ; “I am not going to vote, even 
though I have the right to do so, 
because it will not change anything. 
The man I vote for may be blacker 
than his predecessor, but that will he 
the only difference.'* 



Kun WMheim finds his UN fiag on Parmmanisn bayonets 
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These Chemical Bank mon^ managers 
have traveHed 10.000 miles 
to do more for your moni^. 


International nMHiey management. 

Thcst? men are Cliemieal Bank’s international 
monev manajiement ^roiip. A team of experts 
with responsibilities for finance wherever money 
ciiculatcs. On this occasion, they have come to- 
Kcther from their own countries to meet in Zurich. 
The purpose/To discuss in detail man/ different 
aspects of international finance. Rates of interestp 
exchange rate tendencies, exchange control, capital 
movements, and financing, for instance. All factors 
wliicli affect a customer’s interests. 

ThoroughiMss. 

Meeting.s like this one in Zurich are typical 
of the thorough approach Chemical Bank takes 
u> thk handling of money. Today, when finance 
is in a state of perpetual change, these men all 
realise that even the smallest effect on money 
could have far-reaching, vital consequences for 
their customers. 

teamwork. 

That’s why Chemical Bank places such im¬ 
portance on teamwork. At these international 
money management meetings, New York, for 


example, can, and does, help Brussels solve prob¬ 
lems and vice versa. In this way, profound know¬ 
ledge of finance is backed by up-to-thc-minute 
information. It makes a powerful combination. 
It is also one more way in which Chemical Bank 
docs more for your money. 

How to find US. 

l^ndon Branches: 

10 Moorgate-Phonc: 606-8040 
13 Davies Street-Phone: 493-2921 

Birmingham Representative Office: 

Scottish Provident House 

1-2 Waterloo Street - Phone: 643 - 7614/5 

Main Office: New York. Branch Offices: 
Brussels, Frankfurt, London, Paris, Tokyo, Zurich 
and Nassau. Representative Offices: Bdrut, Bir¬ 
mingham, Madrid, Milan, Bogota, Buenos Aires, 
Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Mexico City, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Sydney. Correspondent 
Banks in over 185 nations. 

CkmigalBanc 

We do more for your money. 
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Vested interests in the war 
on drugs' 

Washington, DC 


The public approach to drug abuse 
continues to seesaw between those 
who would entrust it to doctors, 
psychiatrists and social workers and 
those who think the problem best left 
to policemen and jailers. The complex 
of government contains centies of 
activity in all these categtiries. The 
latest official report on the subject, 
whicfi came this week from the 
National Commission on Marijuana 
and Drug Abuse (called the Shafer 
commission after its chairman, a 
Repubhean, formerly governor of 
Pennsylvania) proposed uniting them 
all into a grand new agency rather 
like the Atomic Energy Commission, 
to be called the Cionti oiled Substances 
Administration or something like that. 

While experience does seem to .show 
that, in the field of drug control, the 
temptation to -set up a new institution 
IS more often yielded to than re.sisted, 
the chance that this particular new 
authority will sec the light of day does 
not seem bright. Some of the liberals 


who want a therapeutic, rather than 
a punitive, treatment of diug oflonders 
feat that drug takers will hesitate to 
put their trust in an agency tliat com¬ 
bines therapists with law enforcement 
agents undei one roc^f. Among them 
aio two Senators who are also inembexs 
of the commi.ssion , Senator Hughes 
of low'a and Senatoi Javits of New' 
York both demurred to this findinc;. 

President Nixon, for his part, is busy 
cutting down government agencies. 
Creating a new one will not appeal 
to him niucli He will also find the 
lejiort loo .soft, too tolerant and 
generally too sociological. He has 
refu.sed already U. take any notice of 
Its most sinking recuinincndation, 
which is that the use of marijuana 
.sliould be ‘‘decriminalised" 'Phis 
refusal he repeated 111 Ins message to 
Congress on criminal justice last week, 
when he also declared himself 111 
favour of sufler sentences, which the 
Shafer commission is not 

Ihtterest of all will be the resistance 
of the offices conceined w'llh drug 
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control in its many forms that are 
scattered through the executive branch, 
III the Justice. Department, in the 
Treasurv, in the health aulhontics and 
elsewlicrc. Even the Stale Department 
IS involved, since the United States is 
pursuing the suppression of the drug 
traffic til rough a network of agreements 
with ^9 countries, a fact which the 
Prc-sideiit dwelt on with pride in his 
criminal justice message . others think 
the effort a disproportionate interfer- 
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dice with the ordinary business of 

diploniacv 

Bureaucratically speaking, drug 
control and drug policy have grown 
into a substantial vested interest. A.s 
public concern w'llh drug ]i^oblem.s has 
mounted, lesouues have been diverted 
to them President Nixon dwelt on this 
w'lth pnclc', too, ])oinr]ng out that 
federal e\j)eiiditine on “ law' enfoice¬ 
ment, prevention and leh.ibiht.ition in 
the field of ding abuse," n)se from 
$H'2in in to $78",ni in the next 

budget \e.ii, whieli starts in JuK. 

Such rc'sourcos are not to be snee'/ed 
at, and few dc*pai inient'* of govern- 
nient will give up then sliaie oi them 
without a struggle 'I’he Slialer coni- 
missiori, perceiving this point, coined 
a phrase that will make it fenv friends 
“a drug abuse iiiGliistrial coinjdex," 
it .said, had come into lieing in the 
spacT of four years 

Wiih ail almost conipiilsivi spi ndiiig on 
drug projfcis uithoiii hiiiifii of exaiiia- 
non or goal .selling, the ding .ihiisr 
iiulusina] coni|>le\ has fiinily est.il'lislied 
nsdf as .1 iiMiin of giAi'inmini ainl 
sot It ly 

'I lie ghost the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment broods ovei all Anieruan eflrirts 
to think out what to thi about drugs. 
PracticalK innie «if the expeits who 
toil in the drug field w'ould tlen\ that 
alcohol is the rntist dangcrfjus drug 
of all hut the tiroliibition of alcohol 
was tried and rmhoiK wants to try 
It agiiin. Ijtrle, tliereloie, is said about 
anv rclation.shiji betvseeii alcohol con- 
sutnplion and Molenl cnriie Plenlv is 
said about the lelatnmsliij) between 
diug use and crime, hut rnoie usually 
h\ jiolitiiiai's than l>v scientists, 
(rosemoi Nelson Rockefeller levived 
an ancient tradition wlien he told the 
New' York State legislature in January 
of the tens of thousands of mncKent 
people robbed, mugged and murdered 
by drug addict? It was a New York 
Chty commi.s.si'mcr of health who said 
in iqig that drug addiction was "the 
twin brother of every crime in the 
category of violence.” 

Mr Rockefeller proposed to deal 
with the matter bv a state law requir¬ 
ing mandatory life sentences w'lthout 
pan>le for drug traffickers, and while 
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he will {jiobably not get that, he will 
i^el some stifTcnin^ of dru^ sentences 
out of the state 1ef3[islatute. Available 
to him in New Yoik are jilenty of 
penologists and medical rnc'ii to tell 
him that the relationship between 
drugs and crime is imt eKai tiv what 
he has decided to supptise, arid (emit 
ejerks and precinct (a)iUiiiis to explain 
that what lie juoposes will not work 
still, the position 1 h' has taken stiikes 
a chord in puhlu feeling 

it lias .ilsn ^tiiick a chord with the 
Piesideni, who is not accustomed to 
finding Mr Roc kefeller on his right, 
and who iiia\ also he fc'ehng, in his 
second term, a eenuine impulse to 
revert to the severe rnoialistic principles 
of his childhood upbringing Besides the 
derision to set an example to the states, 
and iiuliue a letieat hv the Supreme 
Court fir^m its condemnation of cajntal 
punisliment, his criminal justice 
message expiessed a determination to 
impose uniform standaids ni sentencing 
on the judges of the federal juiisdu- 
tioii. 'I'he variation of those standards 
does appeal capiicious at times. One 
judge in the District of Cohinihia has 
declared that he will never impose a 
prison term foi jinssession of mari¬ 
juana ' another regularly awards a 
vear in ])iison. Faced with the risk 
of a niaiidatoiy priscjn term under one 
act, an accused person will choose a 
shorter term, with the chance of pro¬ 
bation, under another 

In place of the loose give-and-take 
that goes on all the time, Mr 
Nixon w'ants to put a tight set of 
uniform rules, which will remove the 
present astonishing clement of chance. 
In the case of heroin and morphine 
offences lie wants a line of demarca¬ 
tion between the major and the minor, 
to \ie drawn at four ounces. A diffi¬ 
culty about the demarcation is that 
heroin comes iii niixtuics of widely 
var)'ing strength, so that one man's 
four ounces are not equivalent to 
another's, but such distinctions are 
brushed aside in Mr Nixon’.s proposed 
Heroin Trafficking Act. 

Below four ounces the judge will 
have discretion, provided he is dealing 
with a first oflence* above it, he w'ould 
fjc obliged, under the proposed art, 
to pass a sentence of not less than 10 
years, and for a second offence the 
mo.st savage of all sentences, life 
imprisonment without a chance of 
parole. To impose such rules on a 
judge can hardlv be explained except 
bv a distrust of the judiciary, to which 
body, indeed, one of the Justice 
Di^artxnent officials in explaining tlic 
FfRli4Ent's message attributed a 


glaring misuse of discretionary power.” 

“ Lawle.ssness, violence and death " 
were bred by drugs, declared the 
President in Ins message, and only thi.s 
r(eviction can explain both the pro¬ 
minence given to drugs in his new 
criminal justice policy and the Jiarsh- 
ness of the drug sentence.s which he 
lerommends 'The harshness falls most 
Ireavilv heroin and morphine, which 
may icflrct the realities of the moment 
01 a little w'hiU* ago, liut which appears 
to leave out of account the “poly- 
drug" (uluiie 111 which hgiire the 
many new-fangled pharmaceutical 
niatciirils -a culture which the experts 
judge to he more dangerous than the 
old-fash loiKid derivatives of poppy, 
coca plant and hemp Foi marijuan.i 
(hut not for its derivative, hashish) Mr 
Nixon did make a distiiiclioii Use of 
maiijuana, as well as tiaflicking in it, 
was liable to niaiidatoiv fienalties 
until the act of njyo removed them 
with Mr Nuon's perhaps grudging 
ajijiiovul. 'The mandators* jicnalties 
ate not to he restored, hut Mr Nixon 
will not go as far as the Shafer com¬ 
mission recommends and make it a 
mere contiaband suh.staiice, the jrro- 
duction of and trade in which would 
await regulation but the use of which 
would not be treated as a crime. 

An attitude of this kind Irniks like 
an attitude of apprcwal, as the Shafer 
commission sadly concedes, hut while 
the present situation persists, the effort 
to apply ludicial principles to drug- 
using habits IS impeded—if only by 
the vast numbers of at least occasional 
users of marijuana 

As for the importance of marijuana 
as a source of crime, the commission 
thinks it is confined to the fact that 
the stuir IS prohibited. The universities 
proliferate in studies and surveys tend¬ 
ing to show that the costly war on 
drugs clauses as much damage as it 
j)revents ; but the mood, as 

interjneied by the pnlilirians. says that 
the war must go on. 


Spanner in the 
detente _ 

Mr (rcorgc Shultz, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, u.sed to teach economics, 
but It was a course in the elements of 
the American political svstem which he 
was giving last week in Moscow to 
his Russian hosts 'I’hev seem to have 
been quick learners Since Mr Shultz 
left, about 60 Jewish families have liecn 
given permission to emigiatc to Israel 
and have been exempted from the 
Soviet ” education tax," whicli can go 
a.s hieh as the equivalent of $2i),ooo 
foi highly trained people Thi.s sum is 
far beyond the reach of many who wish 
to emigrate On luesday foreign 
forre.sjiondents and television cameras 
vi^erc present at the visa office 
to lecord the gcneious gestui'* and the 
law IS said to have become a dead 
letter Next dav came the news that 
Mr Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the great 
novelist, had finallv been permitted 
divorce his ’first wife, to remarrv 
and to return to Moscow. 

Such concessions to liberal ojiinion 
will .smooth the way foi Mr 
Brezhnev's now confirmed visit later 
this year, but they are al.so designed 
to soften Senator Henrv Jackson, 
a hard liner from Washington 
State and the leader of a strongly 
^ supported move to require a 
policy of free emigration fiom the 
Russians before they receive the trade 
benefits which Mr Nixon lield out 
to them in Moscow Last spring Mr 
Jack.soti has as co-spon.sors of his 
amendment some 7f| of the 100 Senators 
as well as the support of of the 
4‘^*> members of the Hou.se of Repie- 
sentatives, including that of the 
redoubtable Mr Wilbur Mills. 

The amendment, to he attached 
to the President’.<> trade bill when this 
IS finallv sent to Congie.ss, does not 
Continurd on page 4 g 
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Be you really prof i t from a sea voya^ 


The well known attraction of sea 
cargo is low freight costs The well 
known attraction of BOAC Cargo is 
speed 

What IS not so well known about 
BOAC Cargo is how much cheaper 
overall than sea freighting it can be It 
can reduce lead times and capital 
tie-up auite dramatically 

To nelp you analyse whether 
your present method of distnbution is 
the optimum method, BOAC Cargo 
is offering the free and confidential 
services of one of its specialists 
With BOACs resources to cad 
upon (including, if necessary, a 
portable desk-top computer), he can 
save you months of calculation. 

He evaluates the true value to your 


particular business of BOAC Cargo's 
many advantages 

For example, your lead times 
could probably be further reduced by 
BOAC Cargo's exclusive road link 
between 5 UK airports and II major 
UK centres 

BOACs superior handling tech¬ 
niques and the advanced container¬ 
isation facilities of their new Cargo 



Centre at London Airport could tl Juce 
your packaging, warehousing and 
insurance costs 

BOACs analyst makes his evalu 
ation quite impartially Indeed, what his 
figures show may not, in some oroas, 
be to BOAC Corgo's ofJvantciqe ul all 
But it'll almost certainly b to yours 
I-- 1 

' Fill*liotfjilsfrom Mr' '•* * 

Munotjei [iirofif (V lAi >iirlr 1 • 

HciuristriM Mi(Jil> 
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Product development 
is no gimmick sdter all 

Here’s a good example of how we invest in the future at Kricsson. 

Most people imagine the pushbutton telephone to be just 
a better-looking and maybe faster version of the old familiar 
telephone. And true enough you do save an average of 
0.8 seconds every time you press a digit on tlie keyboard instead 
of dialling it. But that's not even half the stoiy. 

The important thing is that the pushbutton mechanism 
doesn’t work mechanically, but electronically. And that’s what we 
really mean when we talk about product development. 

With the whole telecommunications system - including 
exchanges and all allied equipment - converted to electronics, 
the pushbutton set gives you ac'cess to a host of services that 
would be quite lieyond an ordinary telephone. 

For example, you’ll be able to use your telephone as an 
alarm clock - just by keying-in a simple code, plus the time you 
want to be called. 

You can also have an engaged line monitoivd, a signal then 
lets you know as soon as it is free and you are connected auto¬ 
matically. 

And you can take your number with you and have your 
calls automatically redirected. 

You'll even be able to use your telephone as a data lenninal 
and communicate in computer language with other subsinbers 
and data centers. In this way, data processing is biought within 
the reach of ordinary people. 

That really is a step into the future. And, to look at it, you’d 
think it was a pretty ordinary telephone! 

The Ericsson Group, with world headquailers in Stockholm, 

Sweden, specializes in the development of better telecommuni¬ 
cations. Manufactures, markets and installs all kinds of public and 
private telephone exchanges, 
telephones, transmission 
equipment, cables, wires 
and network supplies. 

The Ericsson Group 

- our business is to put people (Ml speaking terms. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

U.S. $50,000,000 

5 year Fixed Rate Loan 

arranged by 

STANDARD AND CHARTERED 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

and provided by 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
International Westminster Bank Limited 
Lloyds and Bolsa International Bank Limited 
Midland Bank Limited 
Midland and International Banks Limited 
Orion Termbank Limited 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited 
Williams & Glyn’s Bank Limited 

6 Standard and Chartered 

BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

'Hu' Markflin,ij Mans P»aiik 
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If the Financial Times 

didn^ exist, 

Europe would have to 

invent it. 


If your daily decisions 
depend on Europe’s economic 
future, the information gained 
from reading 10 free issues of 
the Financial Times would be 
more than valuable. 

The Financial Times is free 
of political or parochial bias and 
supports a united Euroiie. 

Its standards of objectivity and 
integrity are acknowledged to be 
unique. Its object is to provide 
businessmen with all the 
information which they require 
in order to make decisions. 

Over 150 specialised 
correspondents cover political, 
industrial, commercial, 
technological and agricultural 
news of European and 
international business 
significance. The Financial 
I'imes provides comprehensive 
and detailed news articles for the 


European businessman an.xious 
to keep up to date with events 
and developments all over the 
world which affect him. 

There are regular pages on 
European News and American 
News, Wall Street and Overseas 
Markets, Foreign Exchanges and 
International Company News, 
Building and Civil Engineering. 
Mining News and Farming and 
Raw Materials and frecjiient 


in-depth surveys on a breadth of 
vital topics on the international 
business scene. 

These could be a few reasons 
why 43%tof Europe’s top decision 
makers find the Financial Times 
essential reading. And why von 
too could Ix'nefit from reading it or 
advertising in it to reach Kuroiie's 
prime businessman market. 

And a lew of the rea.sons wliy 
the Financial 'Fimes was invented. 


The Circulation Manager, Financial 'I'lnu's, Bracken House. 
Cannon Street, Ijondon EGIPIBY miandon iun-.iiui-m vi 

Please send me ten free is.sue.*- of t he Financial 'I'liiies.* 

N\MK 

- 1 

" '7, W 1 

1 

1 

NAMEC)F( OMPANY ! 

MiDHESS 

1 

... 1 


1 

* V(i/ appluahle in the litniedhint^dom 

- 1 


t Sounc kffiularinttnt readership European Husmessmari Headershtp i>vrviy January 197J ^ 

Financial Tillies-Europe^ Business Newspaper. # 
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£Millions 
can be saved in 

industry 
by knowledge 
now available 

-progress in practical application 


The drive to link new Industrial Technologies 

with Management 


Tribology 

^ Probably £500 million per year can be saved 
by the application of existing knowiedge. 
This is significant both for the economic weii* 
being of the nation and the reputation of UK 
engineering products, f 

H Peter Jost.CBL, 
(Chairman, DTI Committee on Tribology) 

TriDology is the science and technology of 
interacting surfaces, i.e rubbing, sliding and 
rolling, and includes the design of bearings, the 


application of lubricants and the environments 
in which surfaces interact. 

By bringing together the expertise of the 
mechanical engineer, the metallurgist, the 
lubrication engineer, the physicist and the 
chemist, tnbology enables greater reliability 
and durability to be built into any product. 

Tribology Centres at Leeds, Risley and 
Swansea, in addition to the National Engineer¬ 
ing Laboratory at East Kilbride, have already 
successfully assisted more than 1000 industrial 
firms, in many cases to increased profitability. 
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Data sheets and a comprehensive hand¬ 
book are in preparation, to make easi ly digested 
information available to designers, draughts¬ 
men, operational and maintenance staff. Many 
courses in the subject have also been created 
at universities and technical colleges. 

Terotechnology 

^On nwintenance alone £550 million per 
year can be saved V 

Mdjor-General Sir Leonard AtUins(.)n. KUE, 
(Chairinan, DTI Committee for 1 erotecnnolo^fv; 

Terotechnology is concerned with the instal¬ 
lation, commissioning, maintenance, replace¬ 
ment and renewal of plant, machinery and 
equipment, and the feedback of information to 
design and operation. 

Corrosion 

It has been estimated (Hoar Report) that about 
£300 million a year could be saved if existing 
corrosion protection technology were more 
widely applied in design and operation. 

Materials handling 

Is the technology of economically and safely 
moving and storing materials. It is of vital con¬ 
cern to the manufacturing, service and distri¬ 
bution industries. 

The National Materials Handling Centre at 
Cranfield provides courses, information, advice 
and research for equipment manufacturers 
and users. 


EVENTS 

Education and trainlngfor multidisciplin¬ 
ary subJects-Tribology,Terotechnology, 
Corrosion and Materials Handling. The 

Council of Engineering Institutions/Engi 
neers'Registration Board/DTI discussion 
meeting, The Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, March 29,1973.5 30 7.30pm 
Open to all. 

Terotechnology in the process industries 

(theme- Reduction in Costs),The Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers Conference. University 
of Durham. March 27-28,1973 Entry by ticket, 
open to all. 

Terotechnology Conference (theme-New 
Ideas for ln<fustrial Cost Reduction), Bristol, 
May 9- 12,1973 Tickets from The InstitulK'n 
of Plant Engineers 

Corrosion and Corrosion Protection 
Conference (with emphasis on pressure ves¬ 
sels) The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
London, May 16-17.1973 Entry by ticket, open 
toall. 

Tribology Exhibition (m conjunction with 
publication of designersTriboiogy Handbook), 
Design Centre.London. Julyll-August 4,1973 


^ A common feature of these industrial technologies is that for each of them there is a large 
stock of existing knowledge arising from past research, much of it funded by Government. 
Increased application of this knowledge offers the prospect of very considerable improve¬ 
ments in industrial efficiency. The total potential savings to industry could amount to £1500 
million a year, f ciibanA Hum cbi. 

(Chairman, DTI Committee tor indubtridI Technologies) 


Department of Trade and Industry (M4) Room 540, Abell House, John Islip Street, London SWIP 4LN 

Name__ Please send me information on: 

Position in Company_Tribology 1[J Terotechnology?! | Corrosion 3! 


Company- 
Address_ 


Industry, 


_ MaterialsHandling4 1 I 

_ I am particularly interested in: 

_ Advisory Centres and Services 5 [ ] Literature 6 f' 


Courses and Events 7 { | Films 81 


THE COMMITTEE FOR 


Indiistrial technologies 


Issued by the Department of Trade and Industry 
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IVfth an thecompelflfon cMround 
how come Ghcmo AfnMoys 
oteslfnonlep? 

WcILllio lacr is, it you are goingto West 
AlruM.tl icre are some solid reasons why you should 
tra\’i‘I hy Ghana Airways. 

1 o .start w ith everyone of our flights ileparts 
from London-Hearlirow Airport. 

Then, we tly the best planes. There no faster. 
ifio7e /eg-\t7t’<e/ung, Tfum’ lnxuriou\ nayto get them to Accra than hy 
\'Cho. And remember (jhana Airways alone flies the VCVlO 
to West Africa Irimi London Airport. It’s still a favourite 
aircraft with everv passenger we meet. 
v_ _ And \\ e meet a lot of pas.sengers. 

Wit! I new airlines springing up every month, 

Ghana -\irway.s i.s getting to be one of the veterans. Touur 
teas of t/iml<ing,i/in is a nuqin f^lus. It’s twelve years since we 
first took to the air, and twelve years is a long time in the 
history of pa.ssenger flight. 

It means we are a very experienced 
airline.With very experienced crews. And it’s worth 
mentioning that through all the years 
we’ve been operating, ti e’tv kefyt an 
unhk’mishcd international flying tecord. 

There are ot her ways to get •’s 

to the West LA>asr of Africa, 
ot course. But, before you 

go ahead and choo.se one, pause for a moment. Ghana 
-Airways flv along t he We.st Coast by jet - not any old 
let either but t he latot Fokker Fellowship — 28. 

iV • It vour destination lies inside 

■ 


Ghana, nothing could be easier.There 
^ 3 ,is a super internal service,bus stop-style, 
^ by Hawker Siddely 748 prop jets. 

There’s something else. We wouldn't bother to mention 
11 , but people keep mentioning it to us. It’s the nature of the 
service aboarde\ery Ghana .Airways aircraft. When aCdianaian 
hastes'! say<-'Welcome', sheiealh means it. It isn’t a matter of 
training,either.Youcan’t in.stil genuine warmth into a 
stc wardess bv training. In our case, we’re lucky. It’s a national 
characteristic. Did we say there were other ways to get 
to^’e.st Africa’ C-ould we suggest you do yourself a favimr.^ 

Forget them. 

^hana^J\irwaysi 

12 Old Bond Street, London Wl. Tel: 01-4990201 
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Some people never notice our bridges. 


We take it HvS a kind of cumpli- 
ment. 

Behind us we have major 
bridges ot every kind of design; in 
hand we have some of the biggest 
projects in the world - bridges 
across the Bosporus and Rio Bay 
to mention but two. 

Itall adds up to an awful lot 
of people happily ignoring us every 
day. 


It also adds up to a sizeable 
num ber of people who ha ue 
noticed us. 

The people-.at every level - 
who make the vital decisions on 
bridge building. 

We like to think our experience 
and expertise have a lot to do with 
getting noticed and getting cont¬ 
racts. After all we’ve been bridge 
building and fabricating structural 


steelwork of every type for over 
90 years. 

That adds up, too. To the fact 
that you can rely on Cleveland to 
help you cross your bridges before 
you come to them. 

CLEVELAND 

The Cleveland Bridge 
& Engineering Company Limited 
PC) Box 27 Darlington, Co. Durham, 
England. Tel. Darlington 65335 
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MILAN 


a world event 

half a century of good business 


Having reicbiciled its fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary Milan Pair is setting its sights on 
new and more ambitious targets 
Meanwhile Milan's last «Great Fair» 
cycle, which takes in the Fair of April 
1972 and the 44 specinli/ed trade shows 
held during the previous twelve months, 
shows the following totals exhibition 
days 271 [ I exhibitors 26 622 LIJ display 
sites and premises 1,851,540 sqm □ 
00 countries sending exhibitors LI 76 
countries officially participating I 1 over 
4 million visitors representing 138 coun¬ 
tries of all continents 
The Advance Catalogue, listing 80% of 



all exhibits shown at the big April Trade 
Fair, IS available every year as from 
February 1st Its detailed index of com- 


TRADE 

FAIR 


mercial items is in Italian. English. 

French. German und Spanish 

Plan a visit to Milan Trade Fair, and 

make sure of coming to the specialized 

trade show that covers your line of 

business 


Visitors' Cards and information from; 
Segreteria Generate Fiera di Milano, 
Largo Domodossola 1, 20145 Milano 
(Italy) or from the Milan Fair Represent¬ 
ative Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 20 Savile 
Row, London W1X 2DO ^ 01-734 2411. 



In Perth a fantastic 
Sheraton Hotel opens Marchl 



The si>arklinjf Sheralon-Perth n()l(‘l.In the 
ht'art of the financial and commercial districts. 
N('ar all the major attractions, 15 minutes 
from th(* ocean and airjjorl. 

SiMrtacular views of the Swan River, 

Kinj?s Park and the Darlinj? Ranfft's.Swimminff 
IRU)! and health club.Specialty restaurant.. 

A lountfe, three bars and excitinjr discothi‘(iu(‘. 
Compk'te com'ention faciliti(‘s. 


F^»rres(‘ivutions,in llie UniU'd KinKd<»m,ask 
oix'rator for FREEFONE 2067. 

Or have your traved affenl call. 


I 


\sJ® 

^imUm-Perth Hotel 


SHERATON HO ai S & MO I OR INNS A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF IXl 

PERTHW A,AUSTRALIA 




Somewhere on thb page 
is one of the best business decisions 

voiill ever make. 


Because each of these business 
aircraft is built by RocKwell 
International In the past 38 years 
we've produced thousands of 
dependable, economical, high- 
performance aircraft and space¬ 
craft Everything from military 
fighters and business jets to 


Apollo, the ship that took man to 
the moon 

If you'd like to know more 
about our aircraft (and why they're 
smart decisions). write for the 
dealer or distributor near you ^ 
Doyle E Bradford, Director, 
International Sales, " 


General Aviation Divisions, 
Fforkwell International, 

Dept E-2. 5001 N Rockwell Ave 
Bethany, Okid 73008 U S A 




Rockwell International 



Rockwell Conimandor685" 

Best pfessurizea, tubrocharged 
twin in its class 


Distributorships are available in selected countries throughout the world 
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The coopoiy lookinffor oil fields in the 
North See needs a benk with its feet on the Kfound. 

Thatk where Chase Maidiattanh feet have 
been since 193Si when we got the idea that the 
petralenaiindustry’Whichwaspfettybigthen- 
was going to get even bigger. 

W» saw it as an industry that in the future 
would be needing experienced bank financing 
So we got experienced 
VIb started Gbase Manhattan^ Petroleum and 
Energy Division, and we staffed it with financiers, 
engineers, economists and technidsns. 

And that future we were looking forward to 
is here now North Sea petroleum and natural gas. 

And rig^ hMe,an vour doorstep, is thebank 
with 37yean of petroleum expertise incvery aspect 
of the industryb requirements. 

Letb pot it this wsg^ find the offehoie 
oilfieids...wcni find theOMhoie funds. 

Tim Chme Manhattan Bi^ NA,,PMgale Honae, 
CoienianSt„EC2 and 1 Mount StnWl a-dOObML 


' f b' 

'U* #*» 


f\\ 






V ' • *J 
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C^Qiase Manhattan acts^ 
while other banks talk. 


CHASP NFTWORK FUROPl AUi»T»1A PfelClUM CHANNEL ISLANDS DENMARK FRANCE GERMANY GREECE WELANO ITAIY THE NETHERLANDS SRAIN SWITZERLAND UNITED KINGDOM 
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time round, the Wagrwrs were seeking the Democratic nomination 


Continued from page 36 
mention the Soviet Union It applies 
to countries “ with non-market 
e''onomie.s” (ie the coinniunist coun¬ 
tries) and it makes tiade concessions, 
including; the most favoured iia.,inn 
status which the Russians seek, as well 
as credits and credit guarantees 
contingent upon an assurance from the 
President that the country in question 
dcjes not limit free cmigratKtn of its 
citizens or impose hcavv fees upon 
emigrants, llie presidential assurance 
would have to he renewed evriv 
months. The text does not inentirin 
Jews (»r Israel and tins ma\ he the 
hardest part for the Russians to 
swallow, for there are other group*? to 
whom It would apply the Roman 
Catholic Lithuanians, foi example 
Mr Jackson is gratified hv the Soviet 
rcsj)onsc hut, to jiievent aiiv hack- 
sliding, will press oil with his amend¬ 
ment If his stand is fnistratiiig hir the 
Russians, it is lui less comjdicating for 
the President In norinal times the 
ad\icc might he to let tempers tool. Bui 
in a veai cif such hitter confrontation be¬ 
tween the President and (Congress, tins 
might mean a long wait before Soviet- 
Ameruan tiade takes oil 

But at least Mr Nixon (.m tak« 
comfort fnun the smoothness with 
which Ills other great detente is going 
Uis choice of Mi David Bruie to head 
the new Amencan “liaison office ” 11. 
Peking has had the welcome it dcseiws 
Mr Bruce is Aineiica's most distin¬ 
guished and most experienced diplomat 
and a man of the iifrmess and wisdom 
which should afipeal t<i (Ihma's elderly 
leaders. 


Retread Mayor? 

New York 

How labyrinthine New York Chtv's 
politics can he was showm this week 
l)y the drafting of Mr Robert Wagner 
by the Republicans and the Liberal 
party (which exists only in New York) 
as their candidate for mayor in Novem¬ 
ber s election Mr Wagner, who has 
served three times as mavor as a rela¬ 
tively liberal Democrat, wa.s personally 
chosen by Mr Alex Rose, the head of 
the Liberals, and Governor Roc kefeller, 
who controls the Republicans Mr Rose 
had a relatively easy time convincing 
his party to go along with the deal 
because it will mean both patronage 
and votes, but Governoi Rocke¬ 
feller had to apply considerable pres- 
suie to get the city's Republicans to 
accept a candidate whom they had long 
fought. They described Mr Wagner as 
a “ moron ” and a “ retread before 


ca|)itu!ating 

IroincalK, Mr R«>ck(‘fcIIci and Mi 
Uf»sc li.id been mstiiimciiKil in selei ling 
Ml John Liiidsav 111 iqh", to replace 
Mr Wagner, w'bom they attacked for 
lIl^ lethargic ailiinnisiiation of the citv's 
allaiis Mr Rose inaiiilaiiied (lose 
relation', with Ma\or Lindsa\ o\ei the 
past sc\cn and a Ji.ilf sears, hut rlu* 
(hiveniDi has had a running hattk* with 
the man he regaids as Ins most foiiiiid- 
.ible political r»|jponent When Mr 
Lindsay announced lliat he w^ould not 
staiiil ag.Uii, Mi Rockefeller took a 
senes of privati' polls on likely candi¬ 
dates No one (lirl partunlaily wt'll, 
wliuh e\idcntl\ sugge^led 10 the 
(iovenior tliai Mi Lindsas niiglit 
(Ihuige ills nimd «nifl win again, lun- 
iiing as a Lihcral, as he did in Ktbii 
So the (hiMrnor made a deal to get 
the laberal desigiialion foi Mr Wauiiei, 
shutting out Ml Lindsay 

In a sense, the choice of Mi Wagner 
leprrsents a tiiiini|jli of the old “boss 
dnected" politics Mr Rockefeller 
nought someone with w'hoiii he could 
deal 111 tlie citv, especially since he will 
be tliinkiiig of his own le-election 111 
1074 Republicans (onstitntc a 

small mmorit\, he had to have a i.in- 
(lidate who tould appeal to Demo( lals 
But most of the Democratic contenders 
are either too liberal for Repiibhcaiis 
or too conservative for Denioc ratic 
liberals. Mi Wagner, a low-keved and 
soft-spoken politician, was the one 
prosjiect with appeal for many Demo¬ 
cratic voters who could also attract 
the more liberal Republicans. \r 62, 
he IS no threat to the (iovernor. 
Mr Wagner has always aspired to be¬ 
come a Senator like liis father, an 
ally of Franklin Roo.sevelt. That 
association gives the son strength 
among Jewish and black voters. 

Despite his powerful hackers, Mr 
Wagner will not he an automatic 
favourite He will have to overcome the 


''tiL'iiifi of being <i boss-scl**( led caiidi- 
dale I'.ven nioit' iiiipoi t.int, he 
iiiiisl win o\ei Demonats, maiiv of 
vsIkmii .lie ho'-tile in (iovenior Rocke- 
leliei \'(fleis ol It.ili.in eMi.n lion, w'ho 
.lie ill*' cits'*, '-ingli' large'-t block of 
jiorenti.il voters, .ne ir.ile ovei the 
(lioic c of Mi Wrii'ii*'! I»'i .ium* it is 
inainlv diMXted ae.nnst Repic serit.itiN e 
Maim Bi.iggi, a ‘ l.iw' and older 
Demon at who has alrc'ady won the 
C!finseryati\(' jiaitv's nomination, and 
.ilso ag.imst another It.di.in-\mencan, 
Mi John Matclii, a Republican who 
was (lefeati‘cl by M.ivor fandsav in 
irihn Reloiin Demo* i.it** .in split 
among theiineKc willi little di.uice of 
iiiiilmg on one landidaie 10 defeat Mi 
IhagTi 111 the piiiiiaiv ehxtnt.i thi.s 
spiing at which the paitif's' (aiididates 
wiM be < Iwisen ()b\ ic»usl\. Mi Rose anci 
(loveinor Ro. kelellei have calculated 
that Ml Biaggi will v\m the Demociatic 
nornmaticu), toning liberal Dernoci.its 
It) siipjmi t Ml W agnei 

But possibiv tilt* Deinoc 1 ats mav unite 
behind Mi B'.iggi m onlei to step up 
till ir shall* of the patroii.ige that began 
to fh)W' ag.im ni terms of jobs and 
favoiits when Mavoi Lindsav became a 
Dcnioiiat. One indication that 
the bliiepiiiit for Mt Wagner may 
have* to be levised dime when Mr 
Matthew 'Iro\, the Democratic leader 
of the big Imiciugh of Queens, who was 
Senator Mc( lovei n's strongest sujiporter 
m the citv last vear, announced that 
he would back Mr Biaggi. 


On the rails _ 

'riie Nixon Administration w.is doubt¬ 
less delighted by last week's national 
railway agreement—the first big lest 
of its phase three quasi-voluntary wage 
roiitroLs. Too public a di.sj>lay of its 
joy and relief might have invited 
tougher union action in the future But 
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Mr IVicr Brennan, the Secretary of 
Lal>our, did go m> far as to describe 
the 10.7 per cent increase in wages 
and fringe benefits as “ a mighty good 
package ” which was “ well within 
reasonable guidelines '* The govern¬ 
ment has been inti‘ntionally vague, or 
what It would call “ flexible,” about 
what these “ leasmiable guidelines ** 
should be, onlv sasing that phase two 
standards should continue in effect, 
and that anv inciease should be con¬ 
sistent with pTcsident Nixon*s goal of 
bringing the inflation tatc down to 2 >> 
pci cent by the end of the year. Under 
phase twcj, wage increases were limited 
to f) pel c'ent and fringe benefits to 
0,7 ))er cent. 

At first sight the tentative agreement 
between most of the railways (the 
bankrupt Penn Ontral Railroad and 
five other insolvent companies in the 
north-east are not incliicledj and ir, 
uniciis repicsenting ')00,cioo workers 
would not seem to fall wittnn the limit 
of b2 ]>er cent a ycai But the 107 
per cent package covers an 18-montli 
pfiiod, starting in July It calls for a 
direct wage increase of only 4 fici cent, 
which does not start until next Janu¬ 
ary' .incJ whicfi would not, lh*‘refoTe, 
affect this veai's inflation rate Of the 
remaining 7 jiei cent in fringe bene¬ 
fits, () ])er cent is to go on increased 
c ontnbuti ins by the railways to the 
industrv'.s linanciallv ailing pension 
fund. 1 his IS ihe first time iliat a new 
national lail contiact has been readied 
peac’efiillv before the old one expired. 

The Administration is unlikelv to 
have such an easy iide w'lth the 4 2ni 
other workers in such key industries 
as rublier, cars, electrical a]>pliances, 
road liaulage and the postal srrvit'c, 
whose I'ontr.icts come up for renewal 
this syinrig and surnmei. To the grow¬ 
ing grumblings over rocketing food 
prices, rents and interest rates, are 
now being added angry complaints 
about the size of corporate profits 
Figures released by the Department of 
C’ommerre last week showed that cor- 
jKirate profits aftei payment of taxes 
rose hv a spcct.ic ular 7 jier cent last 
seal ro $r^3 1 billion, breaking the 
]>ievi«nis record of $49 9 billion in 1966. 
In the fouiih t^uarler of the year they 
rose even faster, at a seasonally adjus¬ 
ted annuiil rate of $f)7.3 billion, 19 per 
cent ab(we the rate in the final cjuaiter 
of 1971. 

Labour leadc r.s are already protesting 
that this is “ utterly unfair,” and are 
calling for an excess profits tax and 
an end to ” business tax give-aways,” 
such as the 7 per cent investment tax 
credit, reintroduced in 1971. Business 
leaders in reply claim, with consider- 



Brennan: restrained rapture 


able justification, that jirofits onlv 
seem to have risen so sharply over the 
past two years (14 pci cent in 1971) 
bei ause they fell so precipilouslv lieforc 
that, to a low of $p)2 hilhon in 1970. 

Rank-and-file union members are 
not likely to listen to the niceties of such 
aiguments while prices continue to rise 
at the'ii present rate. The consumer 
jirice index, seasonally ad)usted, rose 
h\ 08 jjcr cent in February, the 
shaipcst increase in 22 years. Food 
prices, which rose 2.4 per cent, again 
accounted for most of the increase. 
But prices for other goods, which had 
hecn stable for tJie four jiieceding 
inoiitlis, also headed up steeply In 
spite of growing calls for tighter con¬ 
trols on juices, the Senate on 'I'ucsday 
appiovcd hy a vote of 8^, to 2 a one- 
year extension to tlie Economic Stabi¬ 
lisation Ac t (due to expire at the end 
of next month), after defeating 
•itteinpts to imjiose mandatory puce 
(cilings on interest rates, farm products 
and food. The bill now goes to the 
House of Representatives. 


Highway raid 

Washington, DC 
For the second year lunning the “ high¬ 
waymen ” liave lost an important battle 
in the Senate On March 14th an 
amendment sponsored by Senators 
Rdniiind Muskie and Howard Baker 
just passed by 49 votes to 44. It would 
allow $850111 a year, from a bill which 
authorises $18 billion for roads over 
three years, to be spent on bus and 
tail transport in urban areas. This is 
a fairly paltry fraction of the total, hut 
It would establish access for the hard- 
pressed cities to the rich highway trust 
fund, set up in 1956, which is financing 
11,000 miles of interstate roads (now 
80 per cent complete) at a cost of $80 
billion. The fund draws its money 


from federal taxes, mainly on 
petrol, tyres and lorries, and the 
disbursement of this money solely 
on roads and motorways was long 
sacrosanct I'he latest move is the thin 
end of a wedge Senator John Tower, 
an advocate of motorways, said it was 
putting ” the ramel’s head in the tent, 
the foot ill die door ” Senator Muskie 
left no doubt that that was exactly 
what was intended. 

Few special interests have had such 
a hold on Congress as the highway 
lobby. It spans the car, oil, rubber, 
construction, a.sphalt, limestone indus¬ 
tries, bus and load tran^iport companie.s, 
c ar dealer.' and renters, motorists’ 
organisations and all those with in¬ 
direct interests in these concerns. Pitted 
against this well-estahlished group is 
the growing lobby lor public transport, 
coinpiisiug mavors of big cities particu¬ 
larly in the east, cnvironmeniaiists and 
|)To])onents of commuter and under¬ 
ground lailwavs Somewhat oddly, the 
United Automobile Workers Unirin 
and the Biotheiliood of 'Feamsters (the 
road transport union) have weighed 111 
on this side The U.AW seems to have 
something of a social conscience about 
the effects of all the cars it builds, 
w'hilc tlie Teain.sters' leaders, for once, 
are paying less heed to their iiadi- 
tionallv clominant loii\-drivers and 
more to the larger number of the 
union’s members from the big cities 
w'ho w'ork in other industries. They 
have also been influeiiced by the posi¬ 
tion tlie Nixon Adnunistration has taken 
up. In his urban affairs message on 
March 8tli Mr Nixon recommended 
that Congress authorise the expendituic 
I)y state and local poverninents of $3.65 
billion ovci tfiree years from the liigh- 
wav trust fund for urban transport. 
This should not necessarily be ron- 
stiued as a bias against roads. It is 
in tune with Mr Nixon's “ new 
fedciali.sm” that local government 
should have more say in how money 
IS spent locally. 

I'he margin of victory for the 
Miiskie-Baker amendment was 
narrower than that for a similar 
amendment last year because of the 
fletermined fight put up by Senator 
Jennings Randolph, chairman of the 
Public Works Committee and past 
treasurer of the American Road 
Builders Association. To head the sup¬ 
porters of public transport away from 
the trust fund, Senator Randolph 
helped Senator Harn.son Williams pass 
an amendment that would give $3 
billion for capital equipuieiit to mass 
transport over four years and another 
$8oom over the next two years in 
operating subsidies to local transport 
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apfenc-ies which are in trouble lint tins 
would l>e money from >^ctieial fuucJ.s, 
and President Nixon 111 his preseni 
mood rnit^ht well refuse to spend it , 
in any rase he ojiposes operating sub¬ 
sidies as an endless dram 'I’lie amend- 
iiient did not sacisfs the advocates of 
more public transport 
• This yea? there a better chance 
of the Muskie-Haker amendment pass- 
inj; the House ol RepIe^ent^lllve^ where 
It was lost last vear m f oniinittce. If 
It i an evei /e.uli ilie I louse floor, its 
sup|ioMejs are \rrv hopeful of victors 
And there is a ^ood chance tlial it 
will In January Representative John 
Kluc/Miski, the chairman of the power¬ 
ful Roads siib-ioninriittee and lorijo; a 
bosom ally of the road liaulaL;e mdustrs, 
annoiirued ins conversion to a i^reatei 
emphasis on jniblu tianspoit- parti¬ 
cularly in his home citv, Clbicai;o 

Uncompetitive 
NYU _ 

New York 

Substantial reductions 111 hiiancia] sup¬ 
port f'lorii the fc'deial .clover 11 merit, 
ccmpled witli steady increases m aid 
from the states for ta\-supported col¬ 
leges and universities, have heljied to 
create a jiamful squeeze for manv of 
America’s })iivate institutions of 
hu;bei ediii .ition None has licen 
scjueezed more jiaiiifullv than Manhat- 
tan's \ew York l-niveisitv, whose 
40,000 students make it the higt'cst of 
all iiidepeTKlent educational cont^lom- 
crates N\l' has been forced to 
announce that it would be rein mi; or 
leleasiiiL* over aoo—almost 10 per cent 
of Its .ic.idcniic staff l)\ next \ear- 
It ac< oinpaiiied this had new^ w'llfi the 
tequireiiieni that ejcli of its separate 
uraduate a'liools must [ray its ow'ii wav 
01 else he shut down I'lie'^e latest 
nieasines follow other belt-li.i;lileiimg 
steps, irn ludiii" tlie sale of its braiidi 

Cost of tuition 

iiliuU . .1? nil s ® 

2200 

2000 


1500 
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obtirridtes 

L J i. .1 L I. I j > > • i 

196GIA ^ 64/5 66,0 68^19 /cyi 7 2/3 



in the Bronx. 

Tfie retrenchment at NYII was 
recommended last spring by a task 
force winch warned tJie university that 
it would face bankruptcy if it failed to 
take drastic measures to cut its huge 
oi^erating deficit President James 
Ilester, who had appointed the task 
force, has followed its advice The 
immediate objectives are tc> cut m half 
th'* runeiit $14111 deficit in 1971^-74 and 
to eliminate it entirely by 1974-75. Fees 
for tuition cover 80 jier cent of current 
operating expen.ses and since tfic 
budget IS based on extremely consez- 
vative assumptions aliout enrolment, as 
well as about the level of state and 
federal aid and costs, it is probable 
that the package of measures will work 
But it will take a good deal inoie than 
this to assure the longer-term futuie 
of NYU and other universiiies as 
independent institutions. 

NYU’s plight is partly of its own 
making In llie post-Sputiiik period, 
when Washington began pouring out 
funds for higher education, NYU 
under Mr Ilestci undertook an 
ambitious progiaiiiiiie of expansion and 
iinprovemenf. Its standards and Us 
standing rose rapidlv in the earlv i9bos 
but so did those of New' York's state 
and city university systems which began 
jiarallel jirogramines of development 
In the past few vears, particularly with 
the decline in federal assistance to col¬ 
leges and universities, competition 
from wliollv tax-supported institutions 
has lessened NYU's atlractiveness. It 
now has what amounts to excess 
capacity, since undergraduates can get 
a comparable education at eitlier city 
or state colleges at a fraction of NYU’s 
cbaiges. 

.Admiltcdlv, NYU lias some problems 
peculiar to itself. It has a smaller 
unrestricted ericlow'incnt l$fioni) than 
most major private univ'eisities Its 
Iriciitiori 'll the hc*ait of jiermissive 
Ureenvvich X’lll.ige lias not onlv meant 
high c'osls but also brouglit it into 
disfavour with riianv suburban and out- 
of-state parents. But other private 
universities, parlicularlv in states where 
theie IS strong couijietition from insti¬ 
tutions cnloving public subsidies, are 
confronted by similar financial prob¬ 
lems Even Harvard Imiversiiv, with its 
$1 iiillion eTulowinent, is economising, 
while some major institutions, includ¬ 
ing California's Stanford Umversitv, 
the I'nivcrsiiv of Pennsvlvania and 
Coliiinhia Umversitv, rec'ogiiise that 
they may he forced to adopt business 
procedures in education, reducing their 
curricula and restricting their facilities 
in order to survive. NYU is the first 


prominent victim of unequal competi¬ 
tion, but 'relatively few colleges or 
universities, no matter how rich, can 
continue indefinitely to offer high cost 
educational service.s if equivalent ser¬ 
vices are available more cheaply at 
subsidised institutions. In New York 
the costs of - supporting the public 
system have been mounting too. 
But public pressure is likely 
to prevent sizeable increases in fees for 
tuition, which would provide some 
relief to state budgets and make the 
financial disparity between costs of 
public and private universities less 
glaring 

Up to now the competition has l)een 
felt most at the undcigractuate level, 
but it has been hurting graduate 
schools as well. The subsidised 
s\ stems have established elaborate pro¬ 
fessional schcx>ls offering povtgraduate 
degrees, which compete tor academic 
stall' as well as students. This is add¬ 
ing to the difficulties for NYU and 
other private universities in New York 
and the northeast It can be argued 
that .some costly schools, such as those 
of dentistrv' and social work, are not 
essential Nevertheless, graduate schools 
are vital to a university and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether NYU's insistence that each 
pay its own way is appropriate for a 
thriving intellectual enterprise. 

Unfortunately, private universities 
cannot thrive when public systems have 
so many material advantages In fact, 
their survival is doubtful unless they 
retrench and seek governmental assis¬ 
tance in even larger doses There may 
he alternative forms of hclji—through 
greater subsidies to students or a rapid 
use in direct grants to the univei.sities 
—but there is no alternative to public 
siippoit. Some are still hoping, as 
NYU once did, frr salvation from 
jinvate souiccs But apart from a few 
very rich or specialised institutions, the 
era of two separate systems in higher 
education is uiilikcly to last much 
longer 'I'lic tixith is that most indc[jeii- 
dent universities can no longer ]jro^ ide 
inarkedh super lor educational services 
to justify then much hlgliei cliaiges 
for tuition If they are to maintain 
their role as jiurx'^sors of quality 
education, the\ must find wavs of going 
“ public " without sacrificing ihrir dis¬ 
til Ktiveness. 

Corrrctiofi • (')n page 50 last week it 
was stated that three of Mayor Lind- 
.sav’s ofliciaks had been convicted of 
“fixing’’ parking tickets. They have 
been indicted but the trials have not yet 
taken place. 
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Principal Activities 

The principal activities of the Company and iLs subsidiaries are 
the liansaction ol all classes ol insurance and Me assurance, other 
than industrial lite, in the United Kingdom, United Stales, Canada, 
Australia, Western buropc and in many otlici overseas eoantnes 
T'he Company and its subsidiaries also invest in stocks, shares, 
properties, loans and mortgages tind carry on the business of properly 
development 


vs'cre prcviousl> chaiged to undeiwtiling results .is and when 
reported 

Historically, the piovisioii loi outstanding repoitjd cl.iiins at the 
date of the balance sheet iiUftiiablv exceeded the cost of settlement 
of these claims by u margin \shich. together with a genetal provision 
created some >ears ago, represented a reasonable <ind suthcienl 
amount to cover IBNRs The adeciuac) of this margin has been, 
however, ptogressivelv ciodcd as a result ot .nllntion 


Associated Company 

In March, IV72 the Company purchased Imm the National West 
minster Bank Ltd their holdings in Mercantile Credit Company 
Limited, namely 13,720,800 ordinary shares and 14.973,068 con 
vertible loan stock This number of ordinary shares, together with the 
Company's previous holding ol 3,388,000 shares, i cprcsciits 21.5"t' 
of the issued ordinary capital of Mercantile Credit In consideration 
for the purchase of these holdings from the Hank 10 9m new shares 
of the Company w'crc issued to them As these new shares issued 
are entitled to al dividends declaied by the Company in respect ot the 
year 1972, 21 of the profits belorc taxation ol Mercantile Credit 
foi the year to 30tM Scptcmhei, 1972 have been included in the 
Consolidated Profits bclorc Taxation for 1972 


Accounting Practices 
—Underwriting Results 

In 1971 wc adopted the US '“adjuslcJ" basis lor our US undei wiitmg 
results, having previously used the US “statutory" basis. Your dircc 
tors have now decided to determine underwriting results for business 
transacted outside the US in 1972 on the US adjusted basis, because 
they consider this basis to be the most appropriate to the Company's 
business as it requires the most realistic account to be taken ot 
inflationary trends. With the exception of UK marine business the 
consolidated profits before taxation for all Urritories for 1972 are, 
consequently, arrived at on a unitorm basis 

This basis differs in a number of respects from that used by us pre 
viously for business transacted outside the US On the US basis a 
specific provision is made each year for the estimated cost of claims 
that have been incurred before and up to the date of the balance 
sheet, but which have not been reported to the Company by that 
date and for which, ui consequence, no provision can be made on an 
individual case basis. Such claims arc known as “Incurred But Not 
Reported” claims and referred to below as IBNRs. 



It IS necessary to have records of the incidence of IBNRs over a 
period of years ui order to be able to make tf realistic assessment 
of the provision required. We had not accumulated enough statistical 
informabon for our busmess transacted outside the US and Canada 
to make this assessment until 1972, and for this business all claims 


Also the numbers and average costs ot iHNRs have been inLreasing, 
as has ihe delay in iheir being reporied. whicli in some classes of 
business can be up to live years oi more Phis increase in IBNRs, the 
delay in reporting and the lengthening lime taken lu settle these 
claims, arc due in pan to the more comprehensive insurance eovei 
age provided bv the msuiancc market paitieiilarly in the liability 
classes - and also to the l.'ici that access to legal aid is nou' more 
widelv availrihle 

II provision is made tor IBNRs, evaluated on the basis ot past expen 
ence and current trends, unilcrwriling profits or losses will emerge 
in the years to which they properly ielate, and premium lates can, 
therefore, be set at levels which take lull account ol IBNRs. 

In order to cKcct the above changes a sum ot 122m (after allowing 
lor tax reliel), most of which ielates to IBNRs, has been provided 
by a transfer from reserves This is a once and tor all adjustment 
to bring the liabilities and us.scis al 1st Jiiiiuary, 197? to the levels 
required bv the US basis 

In addition, it is necessary to charge underwriting results each year 
with such amounts as are necessary to add to the provision for 
1BNK.S, to lake account ot increases in the insurance businc.ss irans 
acted, ('onsequently, in icspect of business transacted outside the US 
and Canada in 1972 £5 3m has been charged in arriving at the 
underwriting profit before tax of £0 2m There was no comparable 
charge m 1971 

In 1967, 1968 and 1971, as disclosed m the accounts for those years, 
some £3.5m. after allowing lor tax relief, was provided by transfer 
from rcsci ves to meet the then dehciencies in the pension funds of 
the various tcrrilones in w'hich we operate Wc made these pro¬ 
visions also because ol the cfTects of inflation and, by making appro 
priatc chaiges for pensions each year in arriving at the underwriting 
lesuJts, have, as a result, continued to maintain the adequacy of 
these pension funds. 

We believe the above changes substanUally complete the task of 
ensuring that we have provided for all liabilities for our worldwide 
business on bases which take account of present inflationary trends 
in the light of our existing knowledge, and we intend to maintain the 
adequacy of both of these provisions by making such charges a.s 
are necessary in arriving at future underwriting results. 
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Results for 1972 
Insurant Business—Short Term 

PRhMIUM INCOMl' 

Other 1972 I97J 



Fire 

Motoi 

Accident 

Marine 

Total Total 

1 lulled Kingdom 

Im 

Im 

lin 

£m 

£m £m 

including Ireland 

W)7 

31 5 

38 8 

24.3 

125.3 109 7 

t inited Stales 

78 9 

K6 1 

11A 

5.9 

248.3 208 7 

( aiiada 

8K 

19.8 

58 

4 

34.8 29 1 

Aijslralia 

10.3 

10 K 

13 8 

1.9 

36 8 27 9 

Western huropc 

14 4 

27 2 

167 

5.4 

63 7 44 1 

Other Overseas 

12.K 

115 

15 8 

5 0 

45 1 36 3 


155 9 

186 9 

168.3 

42 9 

554.0 455 8 


Reinsurance, worldwide 

132 

12 0 


567 2 467 8 

UNDhRWRI 1ING RESULTS 


1972 

1971 

United Kingdom 

Im 

£m 

including It eland 

4 6 

4 0 

United States 

5 0 

i 

Canada 

- 7 


Australia 

1 7 

4 

Western Furu|v 

4 5 

36 

Other Oveiseas 

1 5 

3 


1 2 

1 2 

Reinsurance, worldwide 

10 

5 


2 7 


In jiriviMg at ihc>c under\^rUing lesulls 16 Km has been charged 
h'l inNKs etc in respect of the US and Canada (1971-15 9m) and 
L5 3m 111 lespcct of other territories (1971- Nil) 
three particularly significant features advciselv ariccied the 1972 
ujidcTu nCing results as tollous 

1 In Massachusetts the insuiancc companies lost their appeal during 
the yeai against the ruling of the Insurance Commissioner that 
cenaiii auioniohilc premiums icceivcd in 1971 should be rebated 
to policyliolfItTs This has cost us llm m 1972 

2 In Southern Africa there vas a catastrophic disaster at Wankie 
I'niliei V which c<»nI 11 2ni in 1972 

I In liiiet Suii.s in Australia the Governments concerned intro 
duLi'd Icgislai'iiii during 1972 Lompclling insurers to increase the 
levels of ts'siing and future benefits payable under workmen's 
compensali'iii p^ilicies While insurers will be able to charge addi' 
tioiial piemiiims in future \cars, the provisions for past claimants, 
whose le\e's iif benetits weic liecK negotiated previously between 
the claimants and the insurers, have had to be incieased during 
1972. This has cost iJ 5ni for which we have had no relief in 1972. 

In addition, continuing inflationary picssures in most of the terntories 
in which we operate mcrea'^ed the t.osi oi cJcims settlements to an 
iinfiDresccn degree 


Territorial Underwriting Reaulte 

United Kingdom and Ireland 
Fire and AecMenl 

The business showed an underwriting profit of £2.6ni (1971 profit 
£2 7m) 

Fire business has been profitable for the last few years and 1972 was 
no exception, as a result, it has been possible to make some reduc¬ 
tions in premium rates for a number of categories of industrial fire 
risk where the experience justifies it. We continually encourage our 
policyholders to adopt risk impiovement and protection measures 
and this has proved to be as much in their interests as in our own. 

During 1972 the Monopolies Commission reported to HMG on the 
practices of the UK Fire Tariff, and recommended its complete 
aholitiun Wc, together with others in the insurance industry, whilst 
being prepared to be flexible, think that complete abolition of the 
tarifl would not be in the best interests either of the pub' c or of 
industry and commerce generally. This is because the system has 
for many years provided an orderly means whereby large and com 
plex risks can obtain the insurance required at reasonable premiums, 
and insurers can negotiate the necessary reinsurance within a logical 
framework. 

Ihc Accidcnl business has continued to be most unprofitable in 1972 
The Miilor results have not improved Inflation has been severe on 
third party claims and also on material damage costs, nullifying the 
benefits of higher premiums 

Liability business was also unprofitable in 1972, partly because the 
Courts have continued to award greater amounts in compensation. 
In addition, our prenuum rates were msufiicient to allow for the 
increased cost oi late-reported claims There has also been an increase 
in the numbers of valid claimants who claim today because they can 
obtain legal aid more easily. 

The premium rates of the larger liability policies are normally negoti 
ated each year in the light of past experience. We are able under the 
counter inflation measures of HMG to seek higher premiums for 
such policies where the previous premium has proved insufliaent. 

Marine 

At the end ol 1972, on the three year accounting oasis, the 1970 
underwriting year in nxspect of business transacted in the London 
Marine market for 1970 was closed and we have transferred £2m 
to Profit and Loss Account, compared with il.3m in 1971. The 
1 ondon Marine market has experienced increased competition from 
overseas and this, combined with an increasing \olume of shipping 
being laid up, has resulted in a fall in the premium income for business 
transacted in London. We do not, however, expect a material change 
in the profitability of the business transacted in 1971 and 1972. 

United States 

The Fire. Accident and Marine business in the US showed an under- 
wnting profit on the "odfusted" basis of £5m (197 l-fjO. Im), excluding 
in 1972 the losses oi one subsidiary's discontinued business referred 
to below. 

Both price and wage increases were subject to US Government 
restriction dunng 1972, thereby easuig the problem of rising claim 
costs and enabling many lines of business to produce profits during a 
period when rate increases were limited. Flo^ damage over a large 
number of Eastern Slates caused by hurricane Agnes" m May cost 
us £1 4in which, as stated below, has been charged to the F.vtremc 
Weather Provision. Fire business has increased in profitability in all 
sections induding, for the first time for many years, the personal 
lines homeowneis business. The Accident business showed a mixture 
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of results from a maintained profit on automobile to a reduced loss on 
liability and a sharp change from profit to loss on workmen's com 
pensation. This last class, which for many years has been profitable, 
suffered from the effects in 1972 of increased benefit levels ai a time 
when premium rate increases were limited by Phase 2 of the US 
Government's Price and Wage policy 

In Massachusetts, the Insiuance Commissioner's ruling lor the 
repayment of part of the 1971 premiums to policyholders was upheld 
by the State Supreme Court duiing the year and all insurance com¬ 
panies there were compelled to repay in 1972 to 1971 automobile 
policyholders in Massachusetts the so-called “excess" profits made 
under the ‘*No fault" system mtrixJuced Irom the beginning of 1971 
In our case this rebate amounted to il Im 

As expected, the “No fault" system has ^p^ead to several other 
States, but regrettably wilhout uniformity in the plans being adopted 
We hope, however, that there will he benefits to automobile insureds 
and insurers 

Marine business transacted in the US during 1972 was again 
profitable 

Eitfly in 1972, apart from the small but protiiable Fire account, 
the business of Employers Surplus Lines Insurance Company 
(ESLIC)—mainly excess of loss liability- -was discontinued, because 
It was found to tic so unprofitable. This was reponed to shareholders 
at the time of publication of the First Quarter's results on 8th May, 
1972. The estimated loss on this discontinued business of £3 6m, afier 
taking account of tax relief, has been charged to reserves The loss 
IS after making a substantial provision for claims incurred but not 
reported 

Tlie Fire, Accident and Marine statutory results (excluding HSLIC) 
of our US business showed an underwriting profit of $24.4m (1971 
profits 16.8m) 

Canada 

Canadian business made an underwriting loss in 1972 of £0 7m 
(1971- Nil) The mam deterioration was due to less profitable motor 
results 

Australia 

The underwnung results of our Australian business showed a marked 
deterioration with a loss of £1.7m (1971 profit £0.4mj Thedetenora 
lion was mainly due to the introduction of higher workmen's com 
pensation benefits m some Slates thus requiring all outstanding claims 
provisions in this class to be revised upwards at a cost of £I 5m u> 
us, as mentioned previously 

Cyclone “Althea" and other storm damage in Victoria and Southern 
and Western Australia cost us £ 1.1m which has been charged to the 
Extreme Weather Provision 

Western Europe 

The underwriting loss in Western Hun>pe amounted to £4 5m (1971 
loss £3 6m). The underwriting results have been adversely alTectcd 
by an increase m the number of large fire losses in several Western 
European countries. The most significant of these ^as a majoi fire 
loss in Pans which cost £0.9m 

The results from Austria and Germany, however, showed some 
improvement It has been our practice for some years to consolidate 
the results of our subsidiary companies in Austria and Germany a 
year in arrear, but in 1972 these have been brought onto a current 
year basis. TTie underwnting loss for these twn subsidiaries for the 
year 1971, amounting to £1 Im, has been chaiged to reserves. The 
loss of £0.3m brought into our 1972 Consolidated Accounts, there 
fore, compares with a loss of £2m for 1970 included in the 1971 
Accounts. 


The negotiations for the acquisition of a subsianii.tl nnnoiiK hoUlinp 
in the voting shares of C'ompagnia Di AsMcuni/ionc l>i Miltino, 
to winch wc iclcrred Iasi year, were disLontinucd bv miiuial .igicc 
ment in May, 1972. 

Other Overseas 

The underwriting result ol our other overseas business was «i lossiif 
£l 5ni (1971 profit £0 3m) 

The results tor Southern Africa include a loss oj £1 2ni in respect 
ol the Wankie Colliery disaster This C'olliery was a prime risk because 
of iis high standard of safely and its excellent lecord An explosion 
occuiied 111 the No 2 Colliery covering 12 square miles wliicii affected 
the whole area No explanation has been established, because the 
ciilhery is completely bkx:ked off and the hndmgs of the Commission 
of Enquiry into the disaster arc not yet known. There was heavy loss 
of life as well as complete loss of mining equipment 

The exceptionally good 1971 results ol our Fai hast business have 
not been maintained in 1972, due to several major hiC losses and 
some deterioration in motor business. 

The nationalisation by the Indian govcrnmcni of all general insur 
ance o(x;rations in that countr> became elTective on the 1st January. 
1973. It IS anticipated that all monies due w'lll be repatriated to Lxm 
don together with an amount which has yet to be agreed by way of 
compensation 

Extreme Weather Provision 

Dufing 1972 we have chaiged underwriting results with £6 7m for 
extreme weather compared with £4 9m in 1971, and have set against 
the Provision eligible claims of £5m compared with £2.3m The 
eligible claims in 1972 included those arising from cyclone “Althea'* 
and other storm damage in Australia and hurncane “Agnes" in 
the US. 

Sharaholders' Life Profits 

Our Life business is conducted through a niimbei of Funds. 

(1) The Commercial Union Life Fund, where profits arising are 
divided between “With Profit" policyholders a. to 90‘)fi and 
shareholders 10*\) 

(2) The Northern Non Participation Life Fund, where profits Iwlong 
entirely to shareholders. 'This Fund w'ls closed to new business 
in 1969 

(3) Other Funds in the Uniteci Kingdom and overseas The profits 
on certain of these belong entirely Ui policyholders Profits 
accruing to shareholders on the remainder arc small 

Shareholders' Life Prohis of £2 5m transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account in 1972 represcni the third instalment of the prohts emerging 
Irom the \aluaiion ol the CU Life Fund at 31st Oecember. 1969 
amounting to £0 7m together with the second insiulmeni of II 3m 
from the Northern Non Pariicipaiion Life Fund and allocations 
totalling C0..Sm from other Life Funds On the 31st December, 1972 
the directors declared a bonus from ihe CU Life Fund foi the current 
senes of UK Life piolicies in lorce as al 31st December 1972 at a rale 
ol 4 SO***! per annum comix>und ol which abc'iut 1.259*» arises from 
cdpital growth in the Life Fund. The amount available for this bonus 
include'' i9m rcpicsenting realised investment gams tranderred in 
1972 Irom Investment Reserves 

A valuation ol this Ufc Fund as al 31st December, 1972 is being 
cained out and the profits attributable to shareholders which emerge 
will be distributed equally intheycais 1973, 1974 and 1975 Although 
ihe exact amount ol profit is not yet determined it is expected that it 
will not be less than £1.0m for each of the three years, compared 
w'lih £0 7m per annum from the valuation at the end of 1969 
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Commercial Union Assurance Company Limitad (cont) 


New Life Assurence Business 

Ncvr business (wcfrlilv^uk) w.is as IdIIovvs 




New Life and 

New 


New Sums 

Annuity 

Annuities 


Assured 

Premiums 

(per annum) 


£ni 

£m 

£m 

1972 

97U 3 

42 5 

136 

I971 

9181) 

32 7 

84 


Finsnce, Investments & Property 

Stuck hxchanitc Investments 

economic activity in many countries and exchange rate 
uncertainties resulted in some variations in price levels of equities 
during 1972, though both (he principal UK and US equity indices 
were higher at the end ol 1972 than at the end of 1971 With interest 
latcN rising throughout the year in the UK there was some decline 
in the values of UK fixed interest securities The effects arc best 
illustrated in the movements of the key indices representing the 
p'lncipnl groups ol securities in which our Creneral Insurance Funds 
arc invested 



31.1272 

31 1271 

United Kingdom (Financial limes Indices) 

20 year Ciovernmcni Slocks 

72 8 

87.8 

20 year IJcbentures 

71 0 

79.8 

Piefcrcncc Shares 

77 4 

88 4 

5(X) .Shares 

2170 

196 3 

United Stales (Dow' Jones Indices) 

Bonds 

75 0 

73 3 

30 (.'ommon Slocks 

1,020 0 

890.2 


The excess ol market v alue over book value of all the General Insur¬ 
ance Funds investments including properties rose from £131.7m to 
£19^ 2m at the end oi 1972, and from £83 5m to £125 Im after 
allowing for csiiinaied taxation that would arise in the event of 
outright sale 

'I'hc underlying \alue of each 25p ordinary share of the Compan> 
was thus £1 25 per share at list December, 1972 compared with 
£1 01 pci shiirc at the end of 1971 Both values per share exclude 
an> element of capital value relating to the shareholdcis' interests 
III luiiire life profits 

Commercial Union Properties Limited 

Our pioperty subsidiary has again been active in 1972 Development 
projects Bic mm in hand involving an estimated total cost of £39m 
of which £24m is in respect of schemes ovciseas in Australia. Belgium, 
Fiance and Holland. The maiority of these overseas developments, 
nearly all of which ore high class office buildings, will be sold on 
completion to long term investors Finance for these developments is 
being providciJ partly from our oun Funxiollar lesources and partly 
hv local borrowings Ihis subsidiary company has also been respon 
sibic tor reviewing the Company's property investment portfolio 
including that of the C'U Life Fund As a result, certain unsuitable 
properties were sold in 1972 for iSm which was wholly reinvested in 
niitic suitable investment properties 

Borrowings during 1972 

During the course ol the year wc made a number of borrowings; 
the most impivrtant of these were in Canada and the United Kingdom 

Shaieholdcrs will recall (hat in 1970 we raised short term bank 
borrowings ol C$37m to strengthen the resources of our branch 
0 |)erations in Canada. In order to provide longer term resources we 
made a public debenture issue in 1972 foi C$20m, the average life 
of which at the date of issue was 15 years. C$12m was used to repay 
one of the previous short term borrowings and the balance added 
to the resources ol our Canadian branch. 


During 1972 we decided to transfer our UK staff house purchase 
loans from our Life Funds to our Genet al Insurance Funds. In order 
to maintam the maximum amount of marketable securities in General 
Insurance Funds in the UK, we arranged borrowmgs of £18m partly 
on a 5-year and partly on a 10 year basis to finance this transfer. 

Sources and Uses of Funds (excluding life business) 

During 1972 wc again generated a substantial amount of new cash 
from trading. 

The following table shows the principal sources of cash and their 
uses during the last 4 years: 
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1971 

1970 

1969 


£m 

£m 

£m 

£m 

Sources 

Cash from Trading 

70.7 

73.7 

43.6 

18.0 

Loan C apital 

10 4 

177 


1.9 

Othci Lxians 

16.7 

2.0 

55.4 

17.3 


97.8 

93 4 

99.0 

37 2 

Uses 

Normal investment 

1110 

31 2 

81.7 

180 

Cash Deposits 

- 13 3 

27 1 

18.1 

16.3 

Acquisitions for cash 


30 6 


. 

Movements in Reserves 

1 

4.5 

- 8 

2.9 


97 8 

93.4 

99.0 

37 2 


We still have substantial amounts of cash for investment These 
amounts should be supplemented during 1973 from the proceeds 
of a long term mortgage secured on our new US Head Office building 
in Boston, the terms of whicli are nearly finalised 

Investment Income and Loan Interest 

Investment income has risen fiom £38 8m to £45m and interest 
payable has increased from £7.8ni to £IO.Im largely because we 
have had the full use in 1972 of monies borrowed during 1971. 

External Matters 

fhere has been, and continues to be, much discussion in official 
and business circles in the UK about the wider responsibilities or 
obligations, lymg outside current statutory requirements, which the 
boards of public companies may be consider^ t j have not only to 
their shareholders but also to their employees, their customers and 
creditors and to the community at large. 

1'here is undoubtedly a growing awareness that obligations of this 
nature exist, though it is natural that there should be a wide range of 
views as to their extent and how, statutonly or otherwise, they 
should be defined. A valuable contribution to these discussions has 
emerged from the report of the Company Affairs Committee of the 
Confederation of British Industry under Lord Walkinson’s chair¬ 
manship This report published at the end of January takes **a new 
look at the responsibilities of the Bnti&h public company". Your 
directors are in general sympathy with the recommendations con¬ 
tained in the Watkinson report, though like the committee itself we 
recognise that there is room foi argument and we hope that the 
report will give rise to responsible discussion, to which we shall aim 
to make a contribution of our own. 

The question has also arisen of the part which shareholders, and 
more particularly the large insututional shareholders, should play 
to assist, and where necessary mduce, the boards of the companies 
m which they are mvesced to recognise their rrsponsibililies to take 
any steps which may be necessary for the more effioent and profitable 
conduct of their business. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Umitad (cont) 


Your directors arc in sympathy, and indeed general agreement, with 
the objectives which the Governor of the Bank of Kngland had in 
launching his initiative with the object of securing more elective 
communication between the institutional investor and industrial 
management. 

We wc.come the willingness which the Biitish Insurance Association 
has expressed to cooperate with the new oiganisation now being 
established by the Association of Investment Trust Companies. 
Association of Unit Trusts and National Associatiim of Pension 
Funds, and hope that this co-operation will grow closer as time goes 
on. As a company we have indicated to the Governor of the Bank 
and to the new organisation that we arc ready to extend out own 
co-operation on a case by case basis where we have a substantial 
holding in a company with which discussions arc contemplated 
We take the view, however, that these discussions, if they arc to result 
in effective action, should be conducted generally without publicity 

We would like to refer particularly to two recent examples where our 
influence has been used efTectively to help in securing action In the 
first the Distillers Company—we were, and aic. substantiiil shaic 
holders, and with other large shareholders we took part m discussions 
with them prior to their offer to set up a Trust Fund for the bcncfil 
of the thalidomide children. 

In the second--Excess Holdings Ltd we were not shareholders, 
but took the view that it was in out long term interests and those ol 
the insiuance mdustry and of the City that the Excess should not 
be alUaved to fail. 

Wc firmly believe that, if an old-established insurance company such 
as the Excess had been forced into liquidation, the consequent hard 
ship which this would have entailed for policy holders at home and 
overseas, could have conMderably damaged the unique worldwide 
reputation which British insurance has lor so long enjoyed. Thi'* 
reputation we regard as a national asset of great value, damage to 
which would inevitably damage also the interc.sts and business of 
your Company and indeed those of the insurance industry and 
of the City 

It was for this reason that wc agreed to underwrite 20*k> of the new 
ordinary capital which it was planned to issue had the offer tor the 
existing share capital of the Excess bv International Telephone and 
Iclegraph Corporation not been accepted. Wc believe that the 
readiness of the insurance companies and insurance brokers to 
undertake this particular stand-by rescue operation has set a useful 
and practical precedent which could be followed by these parties 
if the necessity were to arise again. 



In 1968, the year in which wc acquired the Northern & Employers, 
the worldwide non-life premium income of the enlarged Group was 
£328m By 1972 it had increased by more than 709ii to £567m of 


which nearly three qiiarteis was from sources outside the UK During 
this five year period there were also considerable Lhanges m the 
economic and poliiical condUion.s in which our business has ti> ht* 
conducted, and our management structure and methods have nc^rded 
much thought and planning to enable us to meet these changing 
conditions A numbei of important steps were taken in 1972 First, 
an enlarged micrnationaJ management has been estiiblishcd in 
Li^ndon. consisting of a numbei of experienced men, who have been 
freed from detailed day to daj line management responsibilities m 
order to devote ihcir skills and energies to major problems and to 
iiucrnatinnal policy devclopnicni 


Secfindly. a greater number of subslaniiallv .luioiumious territorial 
opiT.ilions have been established and, in particular, the process 
has Ixt'n completed of separaiiiig the UK niaiiagcmcni funciion 
under Mr C Wcsl as general manager, from the Lentia) iincmutional 
management ol the Ciioup 


We believe that the.se changes will add to the llisihilitv and cHilicikv 
ol oui operations and will bencht our business m the \ears ahead 


Dividend 

Your directors recommend the piiymcnl on I7tli Ma), 1971 ol a 
final dividend on the Ordinal y Shares o* the Companv ol 4 I Ip. on 
'vhich UK resident shareholders will lx. entitled to an Irnpulalioii 
lax credit of I 77p, making the equivalent of a gross final dividend 
ol 90p Ihis. together with the intcTim dividend of 2 75p per share 
paid in November last, makes a li>tul lor the year 1972 equivalent 
to K 65p per shaic, which compares with 8 25p per shaie for the year 
1971 after adjusting for the capitalisation issue. Including Fiefc-iciice 
dividends for 1972, these dividends require £13 9m The balance of 
profit for 1972 has been added to reserves If it had not been for Phase 
II of the counter inflation measures ol HMG. your directors would 
have recommcndc*d a larger increase m the final dividend 


General 

The earnings per share have again increased from the equivalent of 
12 lOp in 1971 to n06p m 1972 Your directors legard this as 
satisfactory, bearing in mind the special factors affecting our under 
writing results, which arc detailed at the beginning of this review, 
and the conservative basis on which these results have been deter¬ 
mined They also consider that the overall underwriting ttend is con¬ 
tinuing to improve and that this, combined with further growth in 
investment income and some increase in shareholders' life profits, 
should, in the absence ol unforeseen circumstances, enable us again 
to show imfiroved earnings per share in 1973 


1 he Annual Oenefal Mceimg will beheld on Monday, ^Ih April, 1^73, at 12 noon in I he (iiitv/i's Room, 

The Balnc Exchange, Si Mary A \e, London LCJPJDQ Copies oj the Repun and Accoums may he ohiainedjiom Ihe A'rtW/on. 

Commercial Unum Assurance Company Limited, St Helen's, / Umkrrsha/i, i.ondrm i C^P3DQ _ 
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Gervinusstrasse 17/19, 

Frank fur t/Muin, headquarters 
of an engineering group - 
LUtlGI plans and builds industrial 
plants world-wide. 

Foreign business makes 
up “/,{of our turnover 
and about half of that 
comes from our subsid- 
iaries in Amsterdam, 

Bruxelles, .Johannesburg, 

London.Madrid.Melbourne, 

Mexico D.F., Milano. 

New Delhi, New York, Paris, Stockholm, Tokyo, Toronto, Wien, Zurich. 


ukcT 


Frankfurt is the headquarters of the three LURGI companies 
actively engaged in process engineering — Lurgi Apparate-Technik GmbH, 
dust collection, “Chemotechnik” (environmental protection, activated 
carbon technology), “Dampftechnik” (special heat technology), 

pulp technology, Gotek (surface coating technology). 

Lurgi Chemie und HuUentechnik GmbH, inorganic chemistry, ferrous 
metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy. Lurg i M i nera lolt echnik GmbH , 
refinery design, fuel technology, petrochemistry, synthetic 

fiber technology. LURGI develops processes, constructs 
plants, sells know-how and grants or buys process licenses. 


LURGI 


the plants axe 
built by Lurgi 


U r, riiiiik ml (Mum), l(>(.4riil Keiiublii ol (ifMiiiuiu Cii^riiinussliHSse 17'IH, F* O R llDlfll 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 



Soames is all nght, but Hillery needs help 


The plight of an unhappy 
commissioner 

Brussels 


The woes of Di Patrick Hillerv, 
Irclarurs conimissionc! iii Brussels, 
(ontinue. lie will slioitly jiart com- 
pany, aftei jieisonal diflcicnccs, with 
ills chel tie cabinet, Mi Robin Ff)i;art\, 
the ablest Irishman in Brussels. Mans 
looked to Mr Fo^artv to help J*)! 
Hillery inifwise order on his social 
idfairs department which, thr()Ui>;h no 
fault of Dr Ilillery's, is ot poor talibre, 
in chaos and possessed of fai tcx> man\ 
well-meaiiinif but mefFectual policies. 

The department lacks a diiector- 
i^eneial because the British nominee 
lor that job, Mr Michael Shanks, and 
his present employer, British Oxvt'eii, 
have felt unable to at ranee Ins full¬ 
time release until June. The foui 
chrectors of the department undei Mr 
Shanks who arc based in Brussels are 
leaving. 


Oi llillcis's nine as foicMmi niinistei 
of Ireland showed him .it his cr»nsidci- 
able best when takmc tlnnirs slowK and 
qiiietK, so that none oi this ina\heTii 
in social allaiis and his leiuctance to 
imiiosc order on it need matter but foi 
one lait. rins is that the Paris summit 
in October set many grandiloquent 
goals for an EEC' sex lal pohev to be 
achieved this \eai And not just social 
poli(\ To meet this arici othei dead¬ 
lines on moneiarv, legional, indusiiial, 
cnviroiiinental and Nou-name-it policies, 
plus an agreed mandate for negotia¬ 
tion m the (leneial Agreement on 
'I'anffs and Trade, the commission lias 
(until something was done about it 
tins week) been saddled with a stupid 
timetable. Once the I'i commissioners 
had finished six weeks of wrangling 
over senior staffing, they found them¬ 


selves with about one month left both 
to master then new jobs and then to 
come up with draft policies for pre¬ 
sentation to fheir colleagues and 
ministers in April. None of them except 
Sir (Hiristophet Soames and Mr 
Iheire Lardinois has had his full com¬ 
plement of new senior staHT to hclj) 
forge the new policies. 

The comm I'■Sion’s pTCsident, M. 
Ortoli, has now relented and several 
t'arlv deadlines will be pushed back 
bevond Easter But the breathing space 
still adds only an extra fortnight 'Fbe 
iinwiscloTii of proceediiit! at such a pace 
remains, and Dr niller\\ picdicament 
with no good men to help liini is onlv 
an extreme e\arTi|>le of the strain it 
])ioduces. 'Hie “ new " social, reLuonal, 
industrial .ind en\ nonnient.il jxihcies 
of the iuiic-nienifx‘i EEfl are therefore 
all, at the present rate, doomed by lack 
ol tune to be not niu< h more than 
rehashes ol turuid doiuinerits from tlie 
past which will be .dl tcM> tainiliai to 
an\ long srandmg Brus.sels inmate 
riie new c orninissiori was a|)pointed 
tf> think afresh, lo stand liack from 
the i lustrations and the rorpiilent 
(locijTnents ol the past, to lend prrliti- 
cal weitjht and u» lead Its niiii(»rjt\ 
.lie men, Di HiIIoin hk hided, able to 
do all these tbines. It was Ln\e‘n a 
cliaiue to bveak loo>>c> from the old 
])attciii f»f each commissionei leaning 
foi '.'iiicleiic (Ml his nation.il capital. 
But m |)reserit iiTiii't.ible and its work 
p.ittein ol wei'kh two-dav meetings 
■ winch I funiiiissKMiei'' aie c aicdrd into 
iittcndiiiL* per'-cMi.ilk > will alirm none 
of tIi«“*c things to liapjx II Peihaps M. 
Oitoh should c.iiicei in ads.uice the 
(omniissioirs aiiiJLi.d iiionth's holiday 
next \ij'.'usi isvliich is wlien the 
decisive meeiim's should really take 
y)l.i('e) Instead lie should send all bis 
colleagues oM for three weeks' holiday 
this E.eter. During this Easiei icvess 
the rommi.ssioners fothe. than Mi 
Lardinois, who has farm prices to deal 
with) should he ordered to attemd no 
meetings and, now' that they have got 
the gist of their lohs. they should he 
advised to sit hark with a few good 
advisers and without too nianv Irulkv 
briefs, and think 
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Ireland 

The new voice 

Dubtm 

major siirjinse of Mr l^jaiii CIos- 
ji^rave's roalition cahinct in Iri'l.uifl jj» 
still that Mr (icinel TitW icralcl the 
(lepartiiieiit of foreii^n affairs instejrl 
of iintUKr, whicli to Mi Kiclne 

Ryan. Mi I'lr/Xiei.ild was .1 pyiolech- 
nie sliadow fin«in(r innnster, whose 
l«'le\isioM |)eifi>irn.iju es helped to swinir 
ifie elec tion Jluf I'le hiij^est reason 
for I li.uinelhii^ Inin into the foreign 
iiiiiiistr\ IS that his eneii^v ('an heai 
on Ireland's ina|or foreign pohc\ 
pieorcnpalion, meinhershi]) of the KFXJ 
Mr Fil/(;eraid’s arnval has solved at 
l(Mst ont douht in recent months 'The 
foieii;n nnnistiv, not fin.nire, is liiinlv 
hack 111 the saddle running KE( 1 aflaits 

lieianiTs inteiest in Fairopi* is a 
niaclei on wduch Mr Fil/flerald has 
ilecided views 'I'lieie is room for tlieni 
in Jhnssels, where haielv a si|ue«ik has 
heen lieard from the lush so far Mr 
Fityfieiiild believes, first, tfiat the KK(I 
needs to he more democratic fioth in 
Ihijssels and m thf- Fanopean parlia¬ 
ment It must he more siiprii-riational 
because the interests of little countries 
like lieland “are served hv a more 
siipia-natiorial system which can con¬ 
trol the almses of sovereiuntv hv the 
larj^ei pt»\\ers " llow' fcMsihle tins would 
he wlien it inmht involve usmu; an 
Irish veto midei tin* present svsteni in 
Hiiissels, 01 else pressmij the cause of 
inatouts sotinr atnoni’ the Nine m the 
teeth of hrilish and Fiench o])positioii, 
rein.nil*, to he seen Mr l.vnih's govern¬ 
ment, (00, ta\om(‘d supra luitinnalism 
III BinsseU, hill ni‘\eT piO'-sed the |i()irit 
Mi I it/fierild also fasouis meunuu 
the hioad-hriish work of foreii^n pohev 
.nnoiMj tlie Nine into the se>suins of tlie 
coNiu il Ilf 'minsters, a notion which, 
when Sii \lei Donclas-Tlorne raisid 11 
III a Mill of ii'veiie diirmi^ |annai\, 
einaued hi^ I'n'iich opjiosite nmiilicr . 
'‘(I h»‘Te, ton, Ml Fit/fTCiald will lie on 
'eii Hue iHonn ! 

1 hi liisli sMied o\eivshelminerlv for 
"n\ la'tH u liriaiise it jironiued iheir 
fai.tii 1 a i) Oil ill al fhit farm prices 
thiit i'*' lie h loiild cost Ireland 
iiioie III )M\ ii«’ '01 Fanopean siihsidies 
thiin It v\ 1 ! cei itM'h Mi |'it/( ler.dd's 
interest in kecpnic u]) iaim piues is 
selective , Irclaiul would like* nn»ie foi 
beef, hut not fm L'laiii. 

As for indusliv. Mi Fil/(ieiaid has 
to look to wlien the jiresent toinis of 
Insli export tax incentives niav have to 
start beinc: chan.ired in 1077, if die 
conuniivsioii finds them incompatible 



Gdrret has arrived 


with the lules cif fiee competition even 
.iftei taking into account Ireland’s 
let^ional claims Aftei 11)77 Mi Fitz- 
(lerald reckons that if Ihusscls presses 
its point, quite liuitful changes could 
he made. 'The Six aci'cjiled on the nod 
tfiat u new incentive scheme must not 
fie an> levs efiectivc than the existing 
one, hut its form may have to alter 
from being an export tax subsidy. Mr 
Fit/(ierald would see sucfi an outcome 
as a (lunre to direct tlie incentives 
tow.iids increasing total output rather 
tfian just exports. 

Mucli of Ireiarld's future hopes in 
the FiKd are pinned to legional policy 
Mr Fil'/(ieiald believes the KEC’ might 
lie well disposed towards a plan for 
pku mg .1 part of Northern Ireland and 
part of the lepiifilic in a special 
1 aregor\ uTitlei the direct jurisdiction 
n| .1 doiini il of Ireland, should sudi 
a (oniuil come into being as the result 
of tiie Ml w Hiiiish white paper Tins 
area w'onWl incliide the c il\ of faindon- 
deri\ m Northern Indand and its 
Innteil.nid o\ei the fioider in coimtv 
Donegal I he (oiiiu 1) woiilrl have 
diii'ci .i( (^■'s^ fo! ihi'* area to Brussels , 
tins w'oiild “ lake die hoidei ont of 
politic-. ' in diu ‘ppc1.1l case, hut its 
leal virtue would he* that it made good 
regional eii'iiomu sense 

One iiiaior piohlein m Bnissc'ls now 
that Ml Fil/f ier.dd fias aiiiverl will he 
foi the alrrMciv harassed FvKd mtei 
jjieters Mr Fit/Xleiald is an extremely 
lapicl talker w'hose i-ecall of fads and 
sjiec'.l of anai\sis when talking off the 
c ufi has caused fnm to he clescnhed as 
an instant conipnter He lias long heen 
the despair of the official shorthand 
wliters in the Irish parliament, whose 
piohli'm has heen to get fnm down in 
English, never nmul translating iiim 
instantaiieoiislv nito Dutch, Danish and 
Flench. 


Brazil 

Finding a new 
blend 


Brussels 

Next week sees the start of negotiations 
between the community and Brazil for 
a trade agreement .'ilong the lines of 
those already reached with Argentina 
and Uruguay. Tfie agreement will 
inevitably he limited. A piefcicntial 
arrangement is ruled out—the Latin 
\mericans, with the United Stales, 
have heen the fiercest ciitics of the 
KECTs preferential agreements with 
developing countries in Africa and the 
Mediterranean Brazil’s industrial 
exports already enter the ElEO duty¬ 
free (although limitc'd hv quotas) under 
the general preferences scheme. It is 
liaiil to offer concessioii.s uii Brazil’s 
agricultural exports without upsetting 
tfie common farm policy. Financial aid, 
export ('redits and technical assistance 
are still handled dircctlv by EEC 
governments, whicfi show no signs of 
agrcTing to work together as the 
ronmnssion would like. 

riu- negotiations will theicfore be 
limited to two products—soluble coffee 
and cocoa flutter—plus a few teclimcal 
moves on heef Brazil sends per cent 
of Its exports of soluble coffee to 
Britain, where it supplies four-fifths of 
the market and lias only a 4 per cent 
tariff to o\eicoriie A fuither 7 pej 
cent of Bia/il's soluble coffee exports 
go to the old SIX members of the EFX. 2 , 
where the external tariff is iB per cent. 
Wlial IS at issue now is whether Britain 
will li.rve to raise its tariffs to the EEC 
le\el ne':t \ear. Equally, more than 
two-hftlis of Bia/ilian sales of cocoa 
lull ter arc to ifie ciil.ifged EEC (mostiv 
Jlollaiul), where Britain might have to 
start laisiiig its low tariffs to the EEC 
level of 1 2 jjer cent next vear. 

To avoid liiiN the communitv could 
olfci either a partial tat iff suspension 
until llie end of tlie f ratt trade negotia¬ 
tions 01 hung hotli soluble coffee and 
Cfic'oa priiducts w'lthiii the general pre- 
feierucs sdieme 'The answer could 
ilepLiid not onl\ on Brazil's willingness 
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Ideally located at the mouth of the Humber, Grimsby offers the 
last opportunity to expand in an estuarial area Now Britain has 
entered the Common Market Grimsby has opened the front 
door to Europe. Modern docks, a developing deep water port at 
neighbouring Immingham, ample industrial land, a good labour 
supply, now housing estates and a superb centre complex are 
the advantages Grimsby offers 

Grimsby's maritime connections date back through the 
centuries, Grimsby is d natural port, a natural development area 
and an area experiencing rapid growth 'Red Tape' is out! 
Talk your needs over with the Council, see for yourself what 
has been achieved and what is planned for the future and how 
Grimsby’s growing prosperity can be your prosperity 
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to Ro easy on its own protectionist 
tradiiicf j)ractices but aUo on whether 
It IS -piepared to make other conces¬ 
sions, for example on fiaK (JiscFiniina- 
tion France will douhtles') make life 
difhcult in the name of the EK<’*s 
Afiican associates, which are likely to 
lie against anv ledurtimi in their tariff 
picferences ; so will llu* Diitrli, who are 
substantial jirocessois ol (otoa butter 

'I lie Nine take neail> oiie-third of 
nra/iTs tola! exports, whereas the 
Fjijlcil Slates lakes only just ovei a 
quarter In U172 Hra/il was the KEd's 
teiilli l.onest supplier ^-xrludiuq the 
oil sralesi before the Soviet Uiiioii, and 
its I ^th laiijest market for exports 
Hra/il now buys over iwo-thirds as 
iiiiK fi from the EEC as do all the 
coininiinit/s \fnran associates and this 
Bia/ilian market is mush rooming—it 
was up by a third diiriiic: the first nine 
Mionlhs of i<* 7-2 In addition to keeping 
Bra/il happy on < ocoa butter and 
ciitfee, a formal trade a^»eement w'lll 
set II]) a standing coiumitlee to iron out 
the tiaile (iToblenis which will incvit- 
abl\ jiMse with a market of such 
increasing importarue to the Nine. 

British unwm _ 

Vic's wicket _ 

\fi \'ii le.itliei has assured Mr Alfons 
Eapjias. chiUiinaii ol the F.» onoinic 
and Social Coiiik il of the EEC, that 
the Hiitish 'I'ladcs Ihiion C-ongress 
will |Mobal)K take part in EE(^ institu¬ 
tions "'within si\ months, nine months 
or ti sear " 

I he 1 PC Vs gencr.d council has been 
st.ilhn^ on the issue until it saw how 
tilings w**ie going Hut the pressure is 
now building iij) for Hritisli unions to 
join in before loo many Hi'usseJs 
poluies x»ei of! the giound without 
them 

Snue Hfitam's aicession to the KE(J, 
the balance betvxeen unions and 
ituliistiy on the c'ounril has been tipped 
against the nnions, because British 
in*lnstii.ilists lia\e taken their places 
lull Bi'tish uiiinhs have not The TUC 
h.id hofu'd to gel 111 on the act by 
nicM K Muuliiu' “ohseiser* " But it has 
been lc»ld. LueeK thanks to oj)[)osition 
from Ml (it'ojgr 1 lionisoii in Brussels, 
that tins Is not jiossthle 

'J’he rea’ ])ioltlem lor the TUC is 
that Mr Feather is nc»w the leader of 
the 2<)m-stroni Euni-TUC m Brussels, 
which liaises closely with EEC 
insututioiis. This Euro-'l'UC. will lie 
represented at the grand EEC con- 
feience on social ])olic\ now planned 
for June, so Mi Feather, as (iresident, 


can hardly avoid attending. Other 
British TUC] leaders, including Mr 
Jac k Jones, w^lio is on the executive of 
the Euro-'f'UCJ, may also feel obliged 
to go But It IS being borne in on them 
dial if tfiey participate in this con- 
feience they w'lJI find it harder still to 
go on boycotting EEC] institutions. 

A majority now exists on the TLfC] 
geiier.il council in favour of participa¬ 
tion, but there is <1 fear tliat an early 
decision could provoke an angry 
reaction fiom next September’s annual 
congress C^ne argument is that it 
would he better to let congress take the 
decision itself, rathei than try to 
pie-ernpt it Either way, pro-European 
unionists now reckon tliat they will 
find a wav to get tiie TUri into EEC 
institutions lielore the autumn. 

French tobacco monopoly _ 

Ninety per cent 
Gauloises _ 

Pans 

'File French guveinincnt has a month 
111 which tu think iiji a lefily to the 
latest challenge fioni the commissiun in 
Brussels 'l*hc commission accuses 
France’s tobacco monopedy of infring¬ 
ing Article ;]7 of the '1 reaty of Rcjinc, 
winch deals with state nionojjolics of 
a eomiTieieial cliaracter Between now 
and iq7f), all common market countries 
fwith tlie exception of (Ireal Hiitain, 
which has until ic)7B) will have to 
M‘oiganise and align then differing 
systems of taxation on tobacco France, 
foi examjile, ai)])lies an ad valorem 
tax on cigarettc^s, while (rermany 
a])plies a straight tax per packet 
regal (Hess of value However, tlie com- 
ini«*sioii IS tiot content to wait : it wants 
to loosen what it ('oiiMclors Fiance’s 
stranglehold on its own niaiket, and 

I 


jirevent any new abuses from creeping 
111 Italy also has a state tobacco and 
match monopoly, which has been 
successfully attacked by the commis¬ 
sion, notably 011 the importing and 
distribution of lighters 

'Fhe French monopoly (Seita), 
which has existed in roughly its present 
form since the era of Najroleon, has 
already agreed to give up, 111 time, 
most of Its monopolistic practices. Seita 
IS now l)eing attacked for charging a 
minimum annual fee of 6,000 francs 
for distributing each foreign-made 
brand of cigarette and cigar in France. 
Tins, acrorcling to the commission, has 
forced .1 numl>er of foreign brands out 
of the French market. Seita says in 
reply that its flat fee is a burden only 
on those products which have a very 
marginal sale in Fiance, say under 
2CHi,ooo ])ackets of cigarettes ]ier year. 
For big international brands, whether 
fabricated in Britain or in the 
Benelux countries, the distribution fees 
jiaid to Seita are far higher than the 
minimum anyway. 

Aiicjthcr j)()inl raised by the rom- 
mission IS the requirement that all 
tobacco products made outside France 
be delivered to Seita's warehouses for 
clistrihution, which stops foreign com¬ 
panies from conducting then own 
regional sales ]jlans Seita answers that, 
since accords were signed with the 
c'ommission in ic]7o whiih will ensure 
coniidete freedom of distribution for 
all companies by iqyh, the problem is 
only tcin|)orar\' 

Seita blandly admits to other forms 
of discrimination, .such as uniform 
packaging by weight of foreign pipe 
toliacco to conform with French regu¬ 
lations It also allows new foieign 
brands to be introduced in France only 
at the beginning of each year, a regula¬ 
tion that does not apply to Seita’s own 
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products Foreign brands are, however, 
allowed complete freedom of advertis¬ 
ing, and benefit, according to Seita, 
from a more efficient distribution 
system than it finds for itself abroad. 
Seita exports about 15 per cent of its 
production, primarily Ciitanes and 
Gauloises made with French-grown 
tobacco. But the rest accounts for 90 
per cent of what Frenchmen smoke 
—which IS perhaps why Seita regards 
Itself, oddly, as something of a public 
service, like the gas company. 

House of Commons 

Friend at court 

A striking portrait of Brussels emerges 
from evidence taken one month ago 
by Mr William Rodgers’s expenditure 
subcommittee (trade and inaustxy') of 
the House of Commons. It reveals a 
further (this time more explicit) epi- 
scxle in the struggle in Brussels between 
the old aims of free competition and 
the new hopes for an EEC of regions 
which hand help to each other. 

A remarkable example concerns 


EEC transport charges. The director- 
general for competition, Hen Willy 
Schlieder, said in evidence to Mf Rod¬ 
gers that aid to transjiort tariffs in 
distant regions is absolutely forbidden 
“because the basic idea of the treaty 
IS to produce things nioie cheaplv.” 
But a special rnernoranduin sent to the 
committee three days later admits that 
when Mr (ieorge 'rhomsoirs plans 
emerge for co-ordinating regional 
policies ‘'support taiiffs may be fote- 
seen for those peripheral areas “ in 
acute trouble 

fndeed it is now certain that the co¬ 
ordinating bit of Mr Thomson's role 
in Brussels is intended to change the 
use of Article 92 of the I’reatv of 
Rome winch bans any state aids which 
“ thieaten tcj distort" competition A 
string of statements w-eie made to the 
'‘ulu'oniniitiee which su;;gest that 
Britain's jiresent development aieas 
mav be threatened and that various 
forms of British regional aid, notably 
regional employment firemnims, 
“ should he forbidden.” After each of 
thc'se statements to Mr Rodgers and 
lus colleagues, the evidence shows Mr 


Thomson chit)|)iiig m to rOtissure them 
that his regional deveK)pnieiU commit¬ 
tee which will diaw' communitv re¬ 
gional policies toiietliei will “help a 
great deal to lubricate* the- poHveiures.” 

Thus on the tlc•kli^ll ]>rohleni of 
defining Britain's lenti.ii .11 (*a^, Mr 
Thomson seems at one stave in the 
c'Mcleiue to he sctjrmg .in ainiahle 
point off Ins colleague* M Boise lieite* 
“'I'he Loiraine coalfield is a piohlein 
area in the heart, il I iiia\ sav .so, of 
the ccMitral regions of the community " 
M Hoischette points out that the 
eventu.il aim of allowing no aid at all 
111 cential areas would help the fringe 
areas It is concederl that deciding 
which Bntisli aieas should he exempt 
liorri (c'Titial area lesiricticms will have 
to he decided [lohlic ally, iioi as a result 
ot uneinplovmeiit st.itistus M Bors- 
chette wants, in short, to he helpful 
hut member stales m;iv vet make life 
difficult But Mr 'I'liomson again goes 
much furthei. In Ins view the categori¬ 
sation between c'entr.il and fringe* areas 
IS “ rather stark " , it may h.ive to be 
“levised in a rather more complex 
and more sophi'^ticated way." 


Doing the rounds 

Brusseis 

Ml Gcurgf Shultz was rot just putting 
a gloss on Europe's moneiary schemes 
when he was in Europe last w'cek Hr 
and his men also had in their pockets 
a copy of Mr Nixon's trade bill whicli 
they were describing to trade officials 
down to working Ici^els 111 Pans, Bonn 
and London plus the commission 111 
Brussels. They were also looking foi 
concessions in the Gatt article 24 (bj 
negotiations for compensation for 
British entry which started in 
Geneva last Thursday In particular 
they were suggesting that Amenta's 
tactic on wheal and sorghums might 
be to retaliate for lost Briiish tariff 
bindings (as well as Italian and Bene¬ 
lux losses in tiie 19G0S; since c'ompen- 
sation in the farming sector w*ill piuvc 
so difficult for the EEC The 


Americans want more on citrus fruit 
again and something on the value 
break in duties which discriminates 
against America's high value stemmed 
tobacco 

The c:hart illustsites where America's 
conc'erri comes from Its imports of ruii- 
c)f-rhe-iTiill industrial products have 
become highly income clastic Its 
exports of food, raw materials and high 
technology hardware cither do not 
resjiond or are prevented by import 
restrictions from responding cjuicklv to 
price This provides the impulse behind 
the " safeguard " aspects of Mi Nixon's 
bil! which dominatc'd last w'cek's con¬ 
versations in Einupe Mr Nixon will 
ask Gongress fut authcjrity to lower, 
eliminate 01 lais^* tariffs He w.ints 
authoiity to invoke (a) tariffs, (bj tariff 
quotas and (c) voluntary agreements 
wuh importers to keep imports out if 
need be He wants the wording of hv 
present authority changed so that he 


can use these weapons not Just when 
the offending imports are the “ major 
cause" of trouble as at pie.sent, but 
the “primary cause." 

'The battle in Congress will not be 
over giving the President these powers 
but over tying him clown in advance 
to using them. This explains the 
universal response to Mr .Shultz's men 
among European officials last week 
'I'hey want to make sure that if the 
Prc'sident gets weapons to hold out 
imports, such as most I.iiropean gov¬ 
ernments have already he will he 
bound in adiarne by inteniation.il 
agreeinent' .is to how and foi liow 
long m.iy use ihmi This will mean 
hard bargaining ov'cr .it le.ist iw'o 
aitnles of (hut ariit le 12 v\hirh 
((i\ets safegmirds .ig.urist (iarii.ige lo 
halanrc of pavinints, and aiticii 19 
w'hich IS supposed to deal \%iih disrup¬ 
tion b) imports r)f individual domesiit 
markets 


Where Americe reelly felt the pinch: changes m us trade balances ($ biflion) 
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European parliament 

Question time 
in four ways _ 

Stfdsbourg 

second sliot last week at a 
spontaneous We.slininsiei-iype hour of 
<|iiestion turn* was .in an^iiinentativc 
success 'I’his was laiRcly hecausc the 
parliament's new president, Mr (Jor- 
iichs tJerkhouwei, obliged questioners 
'' notal>I> veibose Italians—to phrase 
their fjiicstifin.s in a single sentence and 
coniiiiissHiiiers to answer supple- 
nientaries in " one sentence with an 
exclamation mark ” 

I'hc tally from one hour's worth was 
a fan ip|d> from Sir (^hristophei 
Soaiiies on Hade negotiations with the 
United States , an extrcmelv trenchant 
leaflirniation that the coninussion 
would nf>t rco[)Cii association talks 
with the present (ireek n-gime, plus a 
reference Hi Sir (Ihiistoiilier’s “abhor¬ 
rence” of Its lichaviour, whah drew 
loud apfilausc from Europe's socialists , 
an overlong e\|M>sition but steely replies 
to Mippicnicntaries on migrant w'orkers 
bv Dr Hillery ; a rcniipetem debate on 
regional policy ; a nice muddling up 
by Signor Scarascia Mugnozza of a 
fonnidably ill informed attack by Mi 
James Scott-I fopkins on the commis¬ 
sion's jioliiy on giving information to 
the press , and an episode in which 
Mr I.ardinois easily outmanoeuvred 
the Hiitish C'onseivatives on farm 
prices at a time when the corridors 
were ringing with reports which might 
have lM*en used to nail a less skilled 
performei Hut the commission too will 
have to 1 h‘ lighter on its feet in future 

O'Hagan's corner 

Britain's most active questioner, and 
much the most original figure that it 
has sent to Europe’s parliament, is a 
a7-year-old ptei. Lord O'Hagan He 
has so far asked many more questmiis 
than all the other British parlia¬ 
mentarians put together He is making 
a corner in social policy and ihe 
tiratmcni of migrant workers And m 
league with bright sparks iii the 
secretanaf ttt thi parliament he has 
raised a niimber of awkward political 
questions, notably the ignoring of 
the. European parliament by th> 
French government-controlled television 
stations He was nominated as an 
independent from the crossbenches of 
the House of Lords. But ihetc is mom 
for him in Strasbourg onlv so long as 
the British Labour party stays away 


se.ssions Sir Derek Walker*Smith drew 
till eironeoiis reply on anti-trust policy 
from Herr Haferkamp because the real 
commis-sioner for ccimpetition policy, 

M Horschette, failed to he in the 
c hamlier 

This hour of spontaneous debate 

completes a very useful range of ques¬ 
tioning technic]ues. 

(i) Written cpiestions put in some 
detail take a month or two to get an 
answer from the commission ; there 

are now about boo of these written 
questions each year. 

(i{) There aie cjral questions without 
debate, which just ask for a single 
answer 

(3) Ora) questions with debate usually 

end up w'lth the commissionei being 

questioned and having a second, more 
.spontaneous, bile at the cherry aftei 
a short jieriod of debating 

(4) Lastly, there is the new question 
time. Questions of this type can be 
put to the commission or the council 
at .1 week's notice 

(•lit and thrust cannot ca.sily cioss 
the multilingual barrier and the lack 
of Westminster atmosphere But it is 
heconnng aiqiarent that the West- 
inmsten.sing of Strasbourg is not 
altogether relevant, 'rheie is no 
government in the Eurojiean parlia¬ 
ment, barked hy its phalanxes of 
whqijjcd warriors and faced on the 
other side bv an opposition. Europe’s 
parliament, even when it is fully 
Hedged, is one of foui elements in a 
balaiK'e of power—a place where party 
strife IS less important than arraigning 
the two deri.sinri-inakjng organs, the 
commission and council of ministers 

Where are the 
gaullists now ? 

Much speculation surrounds the fate 
in the jiarlianient of the French gaul- 
lists. And the most interested party in 
that fate will he the Communists The 
gaulhst.s have already lost, as a result 
of defeats m the French election, their 
two hardline leaders in Strasbourg, M. 
Mirhel Plabib-Deloncle and M. Ray¬ 
mond Tnboulct. Unlike that othci 
very nationalistic group, the British 
Conservatives, who have been edging 
towards a working accommodation 
with the Christian Democrats, the 
gaullists have held themselves aloof as 
a single, French party of the right 
After their election losses this may 
become more difficult. 

At present the gaullists have 19 of 
the 36 French seats in the European 



Habib'A gone 


parliament, .slightly more than their 
fair share. No French Communists 
grace Stradjourg, and only two 
Socialists If the gaullists in Paris now 
give tlie Socialists and Communists in 
the national assembly a just proportion 
of their seats in Strasbourg, two 
intriguing things might happen. First, 
the gaullists' own team might fall below 
the magic figure of 14 which is the 
minimum necessary for the formation 
of an official political group in the 
European parliament. Second, the 10 
assorted Communists in Strasbourg, 
nine of rhem Italians, might find them¬ 
selves with four French Communists or 
left-wing Socialist colleagues from 
France, ready to form a combined 
Communist group. 

Being an official political group has 
advantage.s Only official political 
grr>ups may nominate the dec 1- 
sive figure in every parliamentary com¬ 
mittee, the “ rapporteur '’ responsible 
for synthesising the debates and con¬ 
clusions of each committee. Only 
memtjers of groups may take part in 
parliamentary delegations and the 
various joint committees with associate 
countries of the EEC. Questions from 
independents are .sifted by a committee 
consi.sting of the president and vice- 
president plus the leaders of political 
groups. Questions sponsored or backed 
by a political group, on the other hand, 
are accepted automatically. 

Because they did better than 
expected in France's election, the 
gaullists may just squeak through. If 
they do not, they may do a deal with 
the Independent Republicans or the 
French centrists. If this fails they may 
manage to make up their numbers in 
Strasbourg with the help of two inde¬ 
pendent Belgian Walloons^ one or oilier 
of several curious independents, or even 
members of Ireland’s Fianna F&il. 
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We are looking for more 
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Brief Books 
order form 

This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

Counter Terrorism 

li was LJniiiiid HuiU\ liviii[.' in aiidliicr nine ot icsoliJlionaiv 
vinlniLC wlin lenitiikrd that wiicii >0111 iU'i(^hbour*s house is on Inc 
,iM do lui liar 111 (u Id the hoses spiay a liliic 011 vour own ll was 
iiul advKc. PolitiCiii violence is ctnitafnous Icininsni is 110 loii|«Lr 
neilinm h.ippLiiing '\i\ci iheie ” but a menace to all western 
•cielKs |li>w can il be coiilamcsJ*’ 

Vat 

Or* Apiil Ki in7t lintain jjiKs o^er to Vat Value added tax is a tax 
that s'liisMiKi w>ll |i.iv on everything except lood, rents, houses, fuel, 
jxuver, tales, iit v\spapcis biK^ks and gold Vat is being introduced 
bes.ausk the asv ^ it is replacing, pin chase lax and selective cniplov 
nieril lax, in mdirc\ l taxes which distort the cconomu s of Ihe 
pioduclion : nd distiihuiion ot goinls and sci vices Mt»st Fiuropcan 
cc>unlncs um \ at. .ind it is (he common mar ket's common indirect 
t«ix Here s will, and how \ at will work 


Please send me the following Brief Books. 


2 Europe (4/69) 

3 Dcvaliialioii ((^6K) 

4 ('onimiinications 

(10/69) 

5. Race Relations (7/68) 
M. (;old (7/70) 

9. Road Safety (11/68) 

1 1. Technological 

horecastini, (1/69) 

12. Lile Assurapice (9/69) 
13 lax at ion (2/69) 

14. Communism (.1/69) 
16. Student Revolt (1/70) 

17 ( ominon Market 

(2/70) 

18 Prisons (12/69) 

19. Fducalion (2/71) 

20 Ideologies (7/70) 


21. Management (7/70) 

22 Election *70(7/70) 

23 Defence (1/71) 

24 Revolution in Latin 

America (4/71) 

25. Cuba (8/71) 

26. Oil (7/71) 

27. Sla^ation—Britain's 

way out (8/71) 

28. Industrial Relations 

(9/71) 

29 Counterterrorism 
(10/72) 

30. Urban traffic (7/72) 

31 Britain from llgures 
(l€/72) 

32. Value added tax 
(10/72) 


Please send me the following Kconomisl reprints. 

I he half- forgotten army (.Ian '71) - 

Britain into Europe (July *71) - 

The next 40 years (April '72) 

Spam (June 72) 

Plcti.se also send - - Brief Book Binders ir Cl each 


addicss 


I enclose cheque/poslal order foi 


Rates (including postage) 

Mof Books: inland and surface: mail 2Sp, tiinn«iil d.Spd'SSl 2S) 
Beoiioiiiist reprints' inland and sutUice mail 3()|i ait mail 45p 
25). Binder: surfuev ma.l il (US^J 7s) 
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The Economtet 
Publications Department 
25 St. James's Street 
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space that can be built. The OLC 
extrapolated past employment trends to 
forecast the number of jobs, multiplied 
the resultant figure by the amount of 
floor-space per employee and arrived at 
a number, 29m square feet, by which 
office space should be allowed to grow 
for the whole of the vast 600 square 
mile Greatei London area But the 
basic data cannot support such a 
refined scheme of life and work. The 
right thing to do is to let the maiket 
decide where it wants to build offices, 
and then either give permission on 
good environmental grounds, or refuse 
It And to do so speedily is ji'ood 
economic sense—and it ‘is good 
plannini; sense too 

Property developers should not 
simply bully their way into building 
massive blocks of offices where they 
think there is a demand for it, unless 
the environment can support the huild- 
ing. The population of London has 
taised its voice over the proposed 
earlier schemes for Piccadilly and for 
Covent Garden because it has a more 
sensitive awareness of the del'cate 
fabric of the city than the planners or 
developers. In central areas, future 
office development will, and should be, 
more piecemeal. London is not New 
York. The powerful abstract grid of 
Manhattan allows the creation of 
supier-hlocks that do create a special 
eiiMronmeiit—and, even there the big 
iiuildings are concentiated in quite 
small areas of the island. New York 
IS, in one sense, much Jess of a mess 
than London The characteristics 
of London arc its iliversity of 
styles and shapes of buildings, 
dating from many different arclii- 
lectuial epochs. Making it neat, 
tidy and uniform is the way to mess it 
up. The challenge facing the planners 
and developejs is to conserve the fabric 
of London while allowing for the build- 
uig of new offices. 


How many new offices ? 

There is only one figure that demon- 
slrates the lack of office ^pace the 
bivli lent foi oflives m the West End of 
London and ir' the (Jity of London, 
now around the Lio plus level. 
I'nfortunatelv, there is no analysis of 
the demand and supply foi office vpace 
that allows anyone to estimate even 
loughlv how man\ new offices aie 
requited There is an argument, made 
hv Dr David Everslcv, until reccntl\ 
the head of strategic planning for the 
CiLG, that there would he quite enough 
office space if the developers build the 
offices for which planning permission 
had already been granted, and that, in 
anv case, thete was a substantial 
amount of empty space at the moment 
wlucli the developers arc keeping off 
the market so as to iig imts artihcialK 
high In a parliamentary answer last 
Noveinbei, Mr John Peyton said that 
there was, indeed, qm square feet of 
empf\ ofifne space fhiit wheie one 
.isks even Mr IJvains* cnipl\ buildings 
total oiilv ill! s(|uare feel), that a 
furthei n im si|uair feet were 

under c oiistriu lion, and that no con- 
siiiHtion had started on a fuither 
8brn stpiaie feet foi winch planniiii! 
permission had been granted The 

figures are impressive, hut w'ltliout 

lurtliei anaKsis of a kind that 

the (iLG IS un.ihle to supplv readilv, 
they do not answer the argument 
of the high maiket rent. Howevei, 
It IS surptisiiig that the ig 7 ;j budget, 


Office devetopment permits 


Million 



GLC 

square 

Total 

GLC 

planning 

feet 

area 

permission 

1966 

35 

1 4 

20 

1967 

65 

28 

1 6 

1968 

84 

41 

24 

1969 

116 

69 

40 

1970 

19.9 

10 3 

49 

1971 

22 9 

13 5 

58 

1972 

21 8 

12 3 

5 8t 
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winch promised penalties for the 
hoarding ol l.ind for housing, did 
not ecinallv iin|ioNe a penalty 
for the hoardine c 4 tilfue space. 
Perhaps that is vet to (orrie. At 
the time of writing, Mr Rippon has not 
spelt out the details of the (onirols for 
office rents under stage two of the 
prices and incomes policy 

If the developers and estate agents 
are to be believed, there is a lar^ve 
unsatisfied demand for office space 
even at the high rents Jf ineasiiie.s 
were taken l<i im reuse the suppl\, 
the level ol rents wouUi fall, 
and become competitive with tither 
laiMtals of the world, like New York, 
Pans and Brussels. The jilace to put 
offices IS (a) where they fit into the 
eMstiiig eiiv iiiinineni, ih) over the 
niiLiii line railwav stations and (i) in 
the dotkI.uiJ aira** That would 
reduie th«* |>ressure on the jiarts 
oi the (itv wliuli are dearest 
to the hearts ol Londoners, .md 
put a halt to the ohliteiation or 
eclipse of fan.'hat landmarks" which, 
contirnies 1 avfield, has led people to 
“ reset fiirtiier change at any price.” 

I he K'cent siudv of the dcKkland.s* 
shows liovv riiiu h vacant .spare there is 
(lose to the centre of the money 
metropolis Bntisli Rail has been slow 
to push for the redevelopment of the 
coniimiter stations like \Trroria, Broad 
Street. Liverpool Street, and Water¬ 
loo—and It has been obstructed by the 
(rLC If the developers, want offices, 
let theie lie offiees—if they are in the 
Tight place. The challenge will he if 
ifiev can build them to the same 
standards of excellence as the New 
York developers, and for the smaller 
return that a massive expansion of 
office space, and consequent fall in 
rents, will imply. _ 

*Do( klamfs Rpclrvrli.pinriit prfip(is.ils fni 
Kasi Ijondtin A rnpiur in ihr (ihCI and 
the Dppartrn(*nt of thr Lm\ iniTiniPiit h\ thr* 
/ nndon Dockland Study J cam 
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The developing 
developers 

'riie British j)ioprrtv fJevoJojH*rs art* 
currciulv through .1 niinoi 

trisp- (*f ior)fitit*nrr 'I’Ih-v .iff pi>j)iiLu 
as an Aunt SalK, hut iiasr tailed to 
convinre tlu* puMu at l.mn* tliat v\lial 
rtie\ do foi ilifii o\Mi jiiolii js for the 
general .t^ood \s the latile stiovss, 
the iiiiiirir |iio)jt‘its ioiiipaine' inanaL'e 
to heai a vf'T\ -iii.tll lnitden of laxatinn 
rtien initMjii' imin lenls is ino**ll\ paid 
out III MiKicNt pti\ lilt lit', iiiid then 
shaft licilcl»'i henelii Ironi tin* inriease 
111 die va'ue ol tlie properties (tea ted 
wiili that 1)01 rowed moiiev This (hies 
not Immf raimal nains ta\ if the roni- 


paines do not sell them falthou^h of 
etmrse the shaieliolders pa\ rapital 
I'ains tax on tlieir disposal of the shares) 
and, on the whole, the companies hold 
tin* jjropeities for inve^tinem rather for 
sail* Jf the\ do sell the properties thev 
leiiil to do so in advance, before the 
value IS (reared, and then lease them 
li.uk fioiii the fiension fund 01 
insurance cornfians that has purt based 
d.t* hiiildini' Fait of this iiicieasr in 
\aliie tlen\e> from the shortacte of land 
in a (oiintrx where land is at an 
ever-liuglier fiiemiuni Fart rornes from 
tiie .i|)|ieiit(‘ of the mvestiiij;' institutions 
witli llie casli to hu\ a direct slake in 
proper t\, incliidim* the jrroperts 
l)ond funds, vshich have, so fai. )noveil 


their popularity with the small saver 
And a larpfe part does come from the 
verv real sex vice—the provision of 
modern working accommodation, shop- 
pmi» cenlies and industrial estates— 
wlndi the population needs and tor 
the risks and efforts inv'olved in pio- 
vidiiiL* it HasIniiL* developeis imitlit lie 
good ^port, hut it is bad policy If 
theic is a shortage of land, then tliere 
must he appiopiiate policies to rope 
with It, cither 1 )n increasing the supplv, 
or In taxing developers for the 
monopolv clement in their profits If 
tl'icrc is damage done to the cnv’iion- 
menl, the jilaruiers liave the powers to 
|iie\eril ii Feo|>ie teiitl to yet tlie 
developineiits thev deserve 
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Sterling Land Company Limited 
office develqpers in London and Paris 



13 StanhopeCiate,Park Lane, IxMidonWl 01-4998666 
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CONRAD RITBLAT 
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Consultant Surveyors 
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Sheraton has a new hotd 

milyinniiimtpBfwmi Hnwmtnwm. 


Stay at the convenient 
Aiya-Sheraton Hotel 
Located in picturesque 
North Tehran, oveiiooking 
the city and the Alborz 
Mountains. Only a 10 
minute drive from down¬ 
town. And 15 minutes from 
the airport 

Olympic size pool. Dining 
and dicing in the beautiful 
rooftop Peacock Supper 
Club with its fantastic views 
of the city. Complete 


meeting facilities including 
two balhnooms with seating 
capacities for 1,000 and 
1,200. Lobby shotting 
arcade with banking, travel 
agency and car rental 
services and Iranian 
handicrafts shop. 

For reservations in the 
United Kingdom, ask 
operator for 
Freefone 2067. 

Or have your agent call. 


Single Rooms from U.S. $17.00* 

*Ba8ed on Rla 1295 - Rls 1830 including service chaige 


Arya-l^no'atcxi 

SHtRATON HOTrLSA MOTOR INNS AWORI DWIOCSCRVICLOf ITT 
AVLNUf PAHl AVI AT tllJAN,TEHRAN. IRAN Tfl tPHUNL 66 30 21 



Fly the Yugoslav way! 


■KCT HBHTS UMM-THilSUIfU lY K-ll 


Every day from London to 

on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Sundays to 

and on Tuesdays and Fridays to 


Belgrade 


at 12.20 


Belgrade and Zagreb at 10.30 
Ljubljana at 16.05 


An exdusIVB opportunity to onjoy tho right atmosphore 
In wtiMi to moot the unique charms of Yugoslavia. 


For further Information please contact 


J4r 


Yugoslav AirHnes, 143 Regent Street, London, W1, 
Tel. 01-734 6256 & 743 5370. Telex 261826 
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Workers on the board 


Mr Harold Wilv>n has climbed 
hopefully on to the bandwagon 
of worker participation. He 
called, in a s^KCch at Blackpool 
last weekend, for more experi¬ 
ments in appointing worker- 
directors to public industry 
boards, and lor foint works com¬ 
mittees in all factories employ¬ 
ing over lot) people. Mr Wilson’s 
speech came only days after the 
Liberal party launched a cam- 
paign for giving workers more 
say in the running of industry— 
which presented the Liberals 
with a splendid opportumty to 
accuse him of stealing their 
clothes. But they may be doing 
him an injustice* worker par- 
ticipauon seems to be very 
fashionable all round this spnng. 

The Trades Umon Congress 
told the Government a month 
ago that It was aaually in 
favour of I^uropean-style worker- 
directors. In theory, the unions 
have always been Imn on worker 
control —so long as this meant 
that managers would have to 
bargain with the unions before 
deciding on anything that affected 
the workers. But worker-directors 
lie, union represeoiatives on 
boards) were reckoned to be a 
red herring. Hxtreme left-wingers 
arc still arguing that these are 
iusi a ruse to get the workers to 
take the blame for managerial 
mistakes. But the IDC has now 
decided to press for more worker 
participation-not just through 
one token board member, but 
with a full 50 'r representation 
on a Huropcan-iypc supervisory 
board. 


Cunously enough, the TUC 
now finds itself taking the same 
view on participation as the EEC 
commission in Brussels, which 
wants to make workei^directors 
compulsory in all member coun- 
tnes. The council of ministers 
has so far stalled on the issue; 
presumably it is waiting for 
individual governments, such as 
the British, to make up their 
nundb. I'he Department of Em¬ 
ployment, after consultations 
with both the 'I'UC and the 
Confederauon of British Indus¬ 
try, IS now working on a repon 
on participation. The Heath 
Government will probably back 
the idea in pnnciple, but oppose 
some of the commission’s terms. 

Most of the European umons 
are strongly in favour of workei^ 
directors, but the Italians and 
the French are not. The big 
communist unions in both coun¬ 
tries regard workcr-dircaors as 
an undesirable form of collahora- 
tion with capitalism, and the 
socialists too are sceptical, in 
France there is speculation that 
President Pompidou might revive 
the old gaulhst theme of partici¬ 
pation by extending the worker- 
director principle. Such a move 
would be enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported by the Reformists, some 
of whom may be included in the 
new French government. Legist 
lation passed in 1967 introduced 
profit-fihanng for large firms, 
but the impact of this has proved 
negligible French works councils 
l^see below) do send two men to 
attend board meetings, but iheir 
role IS merely advisory. Only 




Harold and Vic suddenly keen on workers' control 


nationahscd industries have 
workers on the board at present. 

Employers throughout Europe 
tend to be hostile to the idea of 
worker-directors, believing that 
they interfere with the profitable 
and efiiaent operation of 
business. In Britain, the Cfil, in 
line with Its new progressive 
image, does not reiea the idea 
out cd' hand, but foresees any 
number of practical problems. 
A recent CBl report* concluded 
that 

if such changes arc lo come in 
Britain, there arc a number of 
pre-condiuons, which will at best 
take years to establish if pretence 
IS to be avoided and if business 
decisions air not to be adversely 
aflccied 

European systems 

Worker-directors were first intro¬ 
duced in Gennany and ]u^ 
slavia in the early 1950 s. 
Jugoslavia set up a system of 
“s^-management” in which 
workers’ councils were formed 
in every factory to elect a man¬ 
agement committee on which all 



and can be dismissed, by the 
workers' councils. 

I'tus is worker participauon 
in Its most ambitious form, but 
workers on the shop floor soil do 
not feel they have any real say in 
decisions, and have found it very 
dilhcult actually to get managers 
sacked. Strikes, although tol¬ 
erated in practice, are illegal. 
The system has not been a great 
success, and reforms arc now 
being discussed. 

In Germany, worker-ditectors 
in the coal and steel industry 
were introduced as pan of the 
reconstruction effort after the 
war, and the system was extended 
to other industries soon after¬ 
wards. German companies, like 
most European companies, are 
run by a two-ticr board system. 
Day-t^ay decisions are taken 
by a management board which is 

*A New Look at the Responsibilities 
of the British Pubhc Company. CBI, 


Itself appointed by a supervisory 
board ^which meets once a 
month). All pubhc companies and 
all limited compames with over 
500 emi^oyees have to give 
one-third of the seats on the 
supervisory board to workers’ 
representatives In the coal and 
steel industry, the proportion is 
50'/r>. Apart from giving the 
workers more say in company 
decisions, and keeping each side 
in touch with what the other 
thinks, the system docs seem to 
have improved industnal rela¬ 
tions in Germany. Both the 
coal and the steel industry have 
been run down (400,000 jobs 
lost in 20 years) with the mimmum 
of fuss. Union leaders like 
Germany’s Mr Feather, Herr 
Heinz-Oskar Vetter, say this 
IS because workcr-dimtors have 
insisted on generous redundancy 
pay and the provision of new 
)obs. 

In the coal and steel industry, 
workers also get one seat (out of 
three) on the management board, 
usually the labour director’s. 
This director can be appointed 
or dismissed only with the 
approval of the workers on the 
supervisory board; he loolu af ter 
wages, personnel and welfare 
matters. 

'1 he unions arc now urging the 
Chancellor, Herr Brai^t, to 
extend the coal and steel system 
to all industries. Legislation is 
expeacd during the life of the 
present parliament. However, 
Herr Brandt’s Soaalist govern¬ 
ment still depends on the liberal 
Free Democrats, who have their 
own ideas about participation. 
In particular, they want to put 
semor executives on the board, 
along with the workers. Their 
current model provides for six 
shareholders’ nominees, four 
workers and two executives on 
supervisory boards. But alterna 
tive proposals are also being 
discussed, 'i'hc Socialists would 
rather not confuse the issue by 
introducing the executives, who 
are likely to have a foot in both 
the labour and the management 
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cBiiu>* to the divisional boards of the 

ilolland, too» has adopted corporation irain a list ol'names 
worker participation, but in a submitted by the steel umons. 
ddferent form. Under a new law BSC's chairman. Lord Mclchett, 
that comes into effect in July, had the tuial say. I'he worker- 
the workers will be able to veto directors served as part-timers, 
any board appointment. Although along with academics and other 
they will not get a block of repre- outside members, for a lee of 
sentatives on the board as in £1,000 a year. 

Germany, their approval, along The expenment at first looked 
with the shareholders’, is needed like a Hop. An independent sur- 
by any new board nominee, vey, commissioned by BSC, 
Directors on the supervisory showed that only halt the workers 
board must be neither trade thought the scheme was working 
union ofliaals nor employees of well. Among managers, 42 *V 
the company. The Dutch hope were in favour and 50 ' r against, 
this will avoid one big problem BSC has since modified the plan 
of the German system, in which to improve contact between the 
the shareholders and the workers worker-directors, unions and 
tend to vote as opposing blocks, workers. Under the initial 
leaving the neutral man with the scheme, directors were not 
burden of the casting vote. allowed to hold ofhee in a trade 

In Scandinavia, Norway intro- union, this rule has been changed 
duced worker-directors by law in Now each worker-director is 
lanuary; Sweden will get them charged with looking alter par- 
next month, rhe Damsh parlia- ticular plants, keeping in close 
ment gave a first reading to an touch with the unions there, 
'’industnal democracy” bill in But it is still uk> early to say 
early February. I'his does not whether the changes have made 
involve workerdirectors, but much difference 
aims to give trade umons a stake I'he system does not apply to 
in the equity of public companies. BSC’s main board, but, as in 
I'he socialist government wants other nationalised industries, the 
to set up a nauonal trade umon Ciovernment can appoint work- 
iund for investment in shares, ers to the board. In 1970 Mr 
to be financed by a levy on Ward Griffiths, an ex-mill opera- 
employers. tor in Hbbw Vale and one of the 

In Britam the onlv organisation division worker-directors, was 
in which worker-directors have made a main board member, 
been given a senous try is the 
Bntish Steel Corporation. Fhe EEC pldns 
experiment began in 1967 when In the HKC, the commission 
the BSC was mat set up. Work- first tried to sell the idea of 
ers were appointed (not elected) worker-directors as part of a 

Participation, German styla 


legislative package for a Euro- stewards to represent them in 
pcan company. The orional the lactones. I'hey arc elected by 
plans were drawn up by Herr a show ot hands, olien at iH- 
Wilhelm Haferkamp (then the attended meetings Hurope’s 
commissioner responsible for work<i councils, on the other 
company law reform), who, as a hand, arc elected by a secret 
former trade umon leader, was ballot oi all the iaciorv workers, 
a natural champion for the idea including non-unionists 
of worker-directors. Last year. Works councils represLMit the 
the commission suggested that workers at the appoiiumciu ol 
all European public companies worker-directors to the board, 
should introduce worker^irec- and have a number ol rights over 
tors on either the Gennan or mana^rial decisions on mutters 
Dutch model. The arjjtument allecting the workers directly, 
was that unless worker-directors like redundancy, working hours 
were universal in l.uropc, com- and pensions. In both flolland 
panics might prefer to invest in and C^rmany, recent legislation 
countries where they could dis- has greatly increased the works 
pense with workers on the board councils' power The (rerman 
'3 major blow to Ciermanv and unions now ieel that their works 
Holland. But so far there is no council system is as good as they 
evidence that the (fcrinan system could wish it to be, although 
has deterred investment Ihe employers complain that it has 
commission probably knows that tied their hands and frustrated 
Its plans arc too ambitious, but cliicicnt management 
believes that hammering away 1 he Conservative(Tovernment 
at the message may convert some has been trying to sell a modi- 
ol the doubters. However, now tied version of the works council 
that Herr Haferkamp has in Britain. Mr Robert C.arr, in 
switched to the money and cco- his industrial relations code, 
nomics portfolio the preaching urged the idea on employers. So 
may become less ardent. Mr Wilson's support may have 

Control over board member- come as a bit oi a surpnse But 
ship IS, ol course, only one of the idea has not caught on in 
several ways in which workers Britain, and the shop stewards 
can have a say in management still role the roost In F.urope,* 
Bargaining lor local wage rises employers tend to lavour works 
and better conditions in Europe councils (as long as they do not 
tends to be channelled through become too powerful) because 
works councils, which have no they are more representative of 
exact British equivalent, but shopfioor opinion and less mili- 
which Mr Wilson would now lant than shop stewards. Bui 
evidently Like to sec adopted, even in Europe shop stewards 
In Britain, workers rely on shop arc beginning to make inroads. 








Your fire insurance won’i pnrtect y(»u against the 
c(»st of temporary premises to keep production 
going, the a>st of extra overtime, the cost of sub¬ 
contracting, or against reduction in gross profit. 

GRE Business Interruption insurance will. 

It protects management salaries, production wages, 
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capacity of yiur business. It is so flexible that it can 
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broker about gre Business Interruption insurance. 
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GRE office. It could be urgent! 
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Stand by for dearer oil 

The delicate peace between the oil companies and the Middle East oil producers is 
cracking. Better prepare for another hike in oil prices 


Algeria has shattered the pleasant dreams of that handful 
of optimists who had convinced themselves that with the 
‘‘ participation ” issue largely settled the international oil 
industry could look forward to a peiiod of lelative calm 
Algeria proposed at the meeting of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) in X'lenna last 
Friday and Saturday that all current price agreements 
between the oil companies and the OPE(^ countries he 
scrapped and negotiations begun from square one. This 
came as a bombshell whose reverberations arc going to 
Ik* felt throughout the oil world for a long time to come 
T he pniposal was vetoed by the Saudi Arabians but not 
before a good many of the other oil producers had 
strongly supported it It will take only one or two clashes 
on sensitive issues and moderate countries like Saudi 
A\rabia will probably no longer be able to sit on pressures 
from the radical oil countries, nor may they want to 
T’he upshot will be another increase in the price of crude 
oil. 

Participation agreements have still to be negotiated in 
Libya and Algeria and the Basrah oil field in Iraq, but 
I he really sensitive spot is Iran, which chose to make its 
own, quite dilferent sort of deal w^ilh th<* tompanies 
By settling for <i new and unique management structure 
los Iran’s oil facilities, the Shah won a point from the 
(oinpanies that is going to be politiCiilly useful to bun at 
h*)me. The new struttiire will ha'T little visible rlTrrt 
on day-to-day operations, but it w^ill put them under 
a norninallv Iranian umbrella. Since, in financial terms, 


Iran will get exactly what the participation countries will 
receive, the Shah can claim, with some justice, that he 
has been given more by the oil companies than they 
gave under the participation agreements to Saudi Arabia’s 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yaniani and his clients 

The Yamani gniup, ctmsisting tif Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Qatar and Abu Dhain, could not care less 
about how much political mileage the Shah makes at 
home out of lus agreement. But if, jls a result, they arc 
asked awkward questions in their own coiintnc.s, they 
are going to come right back at the oil companies demand¬ 
ing that their agreements be reopened so that the Shah 
can be put back in his place, which, in their opinion, 
is a dear number two in the ni\ world 

This IS by no rne.ins the only sensitive spot The Arabs 
are watching like hawks to make sure that the Iranian 
-igrcement, whose details arc still being negotiated, will 
give Iran exactly w'hal they are getting and not a cent 
more Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar .md Abu Dhabi 
are also concerned about certain ambiguities in the agree¬ 
ment reached recentiv between Iraq and the Iraq 
Petroleum CJompanv following last June's nationalisation 
of the Kirkuk field. By way of compensation^ Iraq is 
delivering crude oil to the company o\er a if, -month 
peiiod in iq73-74, making it impossible to put an exact 
value to the oil Along with some olliei grev areas of the 
Iracj-lP(l agieement, it is difhcult to estimate wdiether 
Iracj will be paying more or less <4>inpcnsaLion than the 
other Arab oil connlnes will under the participation 



ShBik, Shah and Frasidant: who's san^ng up on whom ? 
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agreements. If the oil companies get rather more com¬ 
pensation from Iraq, no one will worry. If they receive 
less, the other countries will be on the collective over¬ 
stretched neck of the companie.s in a flash. 

Another spot wits made lender by President Nixon’s 
announcement that he is rlrafting a proposal that will 
encourage the oil-importing countries to act collectively 
, in their dealings with the oil-producing countries. Sheikh 
Yamani, who is probably the best fnend the west has in 
the present situation, is alanned at the praspcct of 
pressure from Aiiienra and other countries If pressure 
IS exerted, he has warned publicly, the west can forget 
about Sducii Aralna, for one, raising its oil production 
in the i oming years to suit the west’s needs. 

Saudi Ar.ihia hardly nerds more income than i.s already 
piovided by its present pmduction of about bm barrels 
a day, so why should it, as has been suggested, raise 
[mxludion to 20m barrels in tin late 19708 to help its 
customers if they are going to act nasty anyhow ^ It 
would be dilferenl, the Saudis feel, if they wcie threaten¬ 
ing to hold back production, but they point out that they 
feel a resp<msibility to supply the west with the oil it 
needs until alternative fields can be developed. 

In the pre.scnl sellers’ market, it is doubtful whether 
the consuming nations can get together anyhow Scjmc 
ol them, notably Fiance, play their own games in the 
Middle East, but even if thc'y did not the sheer wTighl 
ol coiiimercial lornpelilion would make eflcctive co- 
opeiation clifli( ult. Piesideiii Nixon’s initiative, in.stcad 
of improving niiitlers, is hkelv to reap the kind of 
public ilv that worsens thcmi. 

In large me.isurc the developments which have put the 
oil-prodiuing countries so firmly in the dnvTi’s seat have 
arisen mil of the levelling off of Anieitea’s own oil pro¬ 
duction Even if Alaskan cal is brought to market within 
the next fev\ veais. Ament an production will not be able 
to kevp up with expected mcicascs in demand, although 


these increases will probably not be as large as formerly 
thought; fuel conservation and economy are going to 
become increasingly fashionable in America. 

President Nixon’s only way to change the balance 
back in the oil consumer’s favour is to initiate a pro¬ 
gramme that will once again make America independent 
of imported energy. This is why his promised encfgy 
message will probably be the most important event this 
year for the energy indu.strics. If it is not, it will be 
their biggest disappointment. 

There is not much tliat America can do to reduce its 
dependence on Middle East oil before the 1980s, but 
it will make all the difference whether America’s depen¬ 
dence is seen as transitory or something that is likely 
to go on indefinitely. Mr Nixon should aim for a middle 
course in his message. Unlike the space programme, with 
wiiich It is sometimes compared, an energy programme 
cannot avoid stepping on the toes of powerful, established 
intc‘iests, which is why some of the most important 
politicians in the Nixon Administration and Congress 
are doing what they can to influence the President’.s 
message. Mr Nixon, a political animal if ever there was 
one, might weigh the opprising factions against eacfi 
other and decide there would be little political advantage 
111 going much beyond a finc-sounding speech But that 
w'ould create large problems with the international energy' 
indu.stries. 

Tfic other extreme, a crasfi pmgiamme for alternative 
fuels. IS well w'ithin America's capability, but it is argued 
that it might even exacerbate current problems by creat¬ 
ing a panic and driving oil prices up even faster than 
they are likely to go up anyway. Accoiding to reports 
in Washington, Mr Nixon’s energy speech has been 
written for some time, but his adv'iscrs disagree .among 
themselves as to how .strong its mam piovisions should 
be It is e;isy to see. why they arc having so much trouble 


Thank Godber and pass the gravy 

Britain's farm minister will be hard put in Brussels to explain this week's 
giveaway to British farmers 


Mr Joseph (iodber, MinLster of Agriculture, goes to 
Brussels next Monday for his (iiM attempt to prevent his 
eight common market colleagui\s fn>m raising Europe's 
l.uin pnees I he practice at these Brussels meetings of 
niinisic'is IS for earJi man to make an opening statement 
of wh.it he and his government have in mind. The 
Efu»nnmi\! lias obtained a copy of what Mr CJodbei 
will sav. C;iu ( k against non-dchvcTV.) 

" As 'Oil ,ind our colleagues know, Mr President, the 
British (ioveminent wkshes to see the minimum passible 
increase in the mtervi'riiion and guide prices of all EEC 
farm piodueLs, pailiculailv grain, for the coming farm 
year. We believe this aim is consistent with the battle 
against inflation to which we aiv all committed. Britain 
itself is only in the first year of transition to common 
pric:e levels and so we will not be immcdiatclv affected 


by the prices which will be agreed in Brussels. For the 
moment, indeed, liic incrctusc in British food prices is 
.ittributablc to w'orld prices and to the devaluation of 
the pound, and Britain is grateful that the cost of devalua¬ 
tion Is at present l)eing largely met bv subsidies from 
thc^ common farm fund in Brussels. 

“ THls said, it is clearly in our interest to keep prices 
down so that Britain does not have to raise its prices 
lcx> far over the next five years in order to catch up. 
Fiozcn farm prices would also encourage us all in the EEC* 
to make up farming incomes in other more rational ways 
I therefore encourage you all to study how we arc keeping 
down guaranteed returns to the farmer in Britain, through 
the latest annual review which I presented to the House 
of Commons last week. 

“ In our latest review wc have undertaken to give British 
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farmers back virtually all the increased costs of £2i7zn 
which they have incurred during 1972-73. This is despite 
the fact that farming productivity is increasing at a record 
rate and that net farm income on full-time farms is up to 
average national growth. By this policy, as you can judge, 
wc are doing our best to contribute to the endemic farm 
surpluses of the community, and in this we are following 
a well-established trend each year in the past that British 
agricultural ministers have caved in to the British farm 
lobby. For instance, this coming year our .self-sufficiency 
in butter will leap to 22 per cent, double what it was 
10 years ago. Our cereal production will continue to take 
65 per cent of our market, a good 10 points up on 10 
years ago. The same goes for meat, provided demand 
from abroad does not continue to ship out supplies at 
the rate of ov'cr 100,000 tons as it has this year. Though 
we now consume less milk, thanks to stopping .school and 
welfare milk two years ago, I am happy to say that wc 
are producing more than before and more than we drink. 

“ Under the terms of entry, the British Government can 
leave guaranteed farm prices where they arc Wc have 
the option to raise the notional EEC! inlerv'cntion pnccs 
gradually until, in about two ycaiV time, thc-y reach the 
level of world prices which British farmers are getting for 
their products at present. However, wc have decided not 
to do this. Instead we aic taking advantage of the high 
prices to rai.se our guaranteed prices to British farmers 
immediately to world price levels In this way British 
farmers have nothing to worry about if world prices come 
down at all because the Briti.sh taxpayer will .support 
them just the same. 

“ For example wc arc raising the guaranteed price of 
wheat by 6.7 per cent so that it is very nearly at the 
world level of £37.50 a ton. Likewise, the farmers’ 
guarantee for barley is going up in Britain by (> 4 per cent 
to the world level, even though wc particularly w'ant you 
in Fmrope to keep the price of all grain, particularly feed, 
down. Meanwhile we are lowering the calf .subsidy by 
tibout a quarter even though we know that thi intention 
here in Brussels is to encourage beef production by paying 
(«ilf premiums 

“ Even though we have a surplu.s of liquid milk, and 
i‘ven though British farmers will soon find that the 40 



Thts meat on the hoof was shipped out to China 


per cent of their milk production which goes into butter, 
cheese and other pnxlucts will .soon lor the first lime find 
itself supported m tlic market by EEC intervention buying, 
wc have nev'crtheless decided to incrc.isc' the weekly milk 
cheque by 1.5P (6^ per cent) per gallon We consider this 
the best way of encouraging farmers out of milk, of which 
I here is too much, ;ind into beef, of whi(.h there is tix) 
little We shall meet the cost of this by writing off the 
milk fund deficit of £3()m for the first linir in history ; 
by not raising prices to the milk dnnke.r (not yet anyway) 
we shall surely incur another deficit this year. 

“You ran see from our annual review, Mr President, 
that we in liriUiin are leally serious about kc-eping farm 
prices down. Wc believe that Bavarian grain growers, 
s(' much less efficient tlian ours, should not be paid a 
penny more for their feed and wheal. Bretrin dairy 
larmers mu.si be encouraged to get out of milk and 
butter We 111 Bnlain have Iherclore tried U> .set you 
an example. Our farmers arc famous for their efficiency. 
As we say 111 the annual revu*w, ‘ British agriculture as a 
whole IS thriving. I’hcre has been a dninialic increase in 
capital invc.stmeii( in the industiy.' We therefore con¬ 
sidered last week that our faniu-r.s, unlike yout^, should be 
guaranteed as much extra re\riiiie as [Kxssible while 
squeaking inside the rules of the* treaty of accession (article 
54) and not going abo\c the pieseni high li'vel of world 
prices. WV w'ish lo block the new piicc proposals which 
the conimi.ssion put forward last week; meanwhile we 
shall give British farmers more ’’ 
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MasniriLent Commeicc (^nirt,Toronto, Canada. International headquarteraforone of the world's largest banlu. 

One good idea led to anothen 


Over 100 years ago, we saw Canada's 
need for Financial backing to 
develop her rich natural resources. 
That was our first good idea. Today, 
we have over 1,500 branches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and over 
$i 3 billion assets. During 
the ktst 100 years, we've helped a 
lot of little businesses become big 


businesses, and we've seen a lot 
of g<^ ideas become realities. 
While we were helping Canadians, 
we didn't forget about the rest of 
the world. We set up offices and 
helped businessmen in London, 
New York, Tokyo, Hong Kong, 
Zurich, Brussels, Frankfurt and 
other f^ncial centres throughout 


the world. Today, we are one of 
the world’s largest banks. Our Ai&l 
good idea has led to a lot of other 
good ideas throughout Canada and 
around the world. For more 
information on uur international 
banking services, contact our 
London Office at: Dept. R. 

2 Lombard Street, EC3P 3EU. 




CANADIAN iMPKMAL 
BANK. 


Head Office-Commerce Court Toronto 105, Canada. 

Over 1,500 branches across Canada. Offices in financial centres 
around the world. Over 45 branches in the Caribbean. 
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Britain 


With a little bit of luck, 
we'll see it through 


In one week’s time, stage two of the 
(vovernment's pay controls begins. The 
(iOunter-Inflation Act was given the 
Royal Assent on Thursday. The full 
drafts of the pay and prices codes arc 
expected early next week. From April 
I St the pay board becomes active. 
Proceedings can then he taken in court 
against any union which threatens a 
strike to secure an award which the 
pay board declares to be in excess of 
£i a week plus 4 per cent. On that 
same April ist, value-added tax comes 
in. The country' is not even half-pre¬ 
pared for what is now imminently 
about to happen. 

Here, and on the next two pages, 
we take stock of prospects on the eve 
of stage two. The economic and social 
prospect.s look slightly less glum than 
they did even three weeks ago, and 
the political odds against a snap 
general election have certainly 
lengthened. But stormy days are ahead. 

The good news is that the Govern¬ 
ment has so far been getting the better 
of Its confrontation with the unions 
over pay controls (page 7^. Nothing 
that has happened so far has made its 
policies unworkable. Up to January 
there were fewer strikes during the 
freeze chan in the same period last year 
during de-escalation. Excluding last 
year's miners’ strike, i^m working 
days were lost in the three months to 
January, 1972, compared with im to 
this January ; including the miners, the 
comparison is then to im now. 
Industrial unrest has grown since 
January, but the days lost during the 
hospital, civil service, gas and railway 
troubles have not been nearly as many 
as the days lost in strikes in February 
and March of 1972. 

There have bun no breaches of the 
freeze. Figures publish^ on Wednes¬ 
day show that wage rates rose ^ per 
cent in the three months to this 


February, wholly because of some 
increases in wages council awards 
which were allowed during the freeze ; 
this was an annual rate of 2 per cent, 
compared with xB per cent in the year 
lo last November. With booming out¬ 
put and falling unemployment, average 
earnings have continued to rise, hut at 
a very modest pace. 

This stop ill incomes lias cx'curred 
at a time when prices are still soaring 
In the SIX months to January, 197;}, 
retail price.s rose faster than iiiiniedi- 
ately before the freeze: February\s 
figures, due out on Friday, are unlikely 
to change this picture. The trouble has 
lain wholly with imported commodities 
and foods. The timing of the belated 
freeze was unfortunate, coinciding with 
the largest boom in world food and 
commodity puces since the Koiean 
war (page 93) 

Stable wages combined with rising 
prices pose a threat both to the 
Government's anti-inflation policy and 
to Its growth target. The rise in prices 
since the start of the freeze means that 
many people are now worse off than 
they were five months ago. This makes 
the success so far on wages an achieve¬ 
ment, but one that is a bit ungracious 
because the Government ambushed 
only the weak stragglers of last year's 
wage claim army. Wage rate increases 
of 16 per cent in the year before the 
freeze ran far ahead of the price rises 
that had cx:curred then ; the settle¬ 
ments for more than a million workers 
rushed through in the last weekend 
before the freeze also beat the prev¬ 
ious year’s rise in the cost of living ; 
this is why the average wage earner’s 
real income is still ahead of what he 
was getting a year ago, but the gap 
is diminishing fast. What will 
happen now, particularly when Vat 
provides an excuse to blame the 


(rovernment for price increases after 
next week ^ 

The £1 a week plus 4 per cent 
wage increases allowafjle under stage 
two—and oiil^ after an interval of 
12 months since tlie last settlement— 
will often be inMifficient to raise 
a worker’s take-home pay by as much 
as prices have risen 111 the jMst year. 
Home owners with mortgages face a 
further blow when building societies’ 
interest rates go up , the rise is likely 
to be announced next month (p«ige 76) 
It IS increasingly hard to see where the 
Treasury’s forecast 4 per cent gmwlh 
in consumers' real spending over this 
year is to come from. 

Aiiv fading of the boom in the 
early months of the year has yet to 
appear in the figures. I’he latest count 
of unemployment shows a continued 
rapid fall, of 29,000, between Febru¬ 
ary and March, but tliis reflects 
what was hap])eiung to output up to 
SIX months ago. Industrial and manu¬ 
facturing production tailed olT in 
January, but these series are so erratic 
and so often revised that nothing can 
be read into one month's figures. 

Even with tlie figures we do have, 
three mysteries remain. Why are there 
now many fewer people unemployed 
than a year ago when industrial 
employment has also fallen ^ Why 
were the estimates of growth from 
output, expenditure and income data 
so wildly different through most of 
last year ? Why are the trade figures so 
far this year not very much worse 
despite the sharp rise in commodity 
prices and the supjiosed rise in stock¬ 
building ■* 

The message for the Ghancellor is 
that if he wants to see inflation on the 
retreat this year, he mu.st be very sure 
not to lose his boom. Most people 
criticised his budget for not being stern 
enough. It is increasingly probable 
that they were on the wrong track. Mr 
Barber should remain on his toes over 
the next few months ; ready to use 
the regulator to bring the rate of Vat 
down to 7i per cent, instead of to put 
it up. When stage three starts in 
November, the country must have a 
period of real income growth behind it. 
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The future begins here... and now! 


Penrhos College is an independent girls’ 
boarding school whose purpose it is to train 
girls to be able to earn their own living, and 
become useful members of society. Neither 
a cramming nor a finishing school. Penrhos 
IS a happily-disciplined place where, by a 
close and continuous process of personal 
encouragement and development, the most 


is made of every girl’s natural abilities' and 
where, over a period of years, she becomes a 
poised, thinking individual. Whether or not 
she graduates into a profession (as many do) 
Penrhos enables a girl to make the most of 
life and of herself. 
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Trade unions _ 

Signs of success? 

The Government is now the odds-on 
favourite to beat the trade unions’ 
challenge to stage two, but the struggle 
could go into extra time. The result 
will be determined by the outcome of 
three critical ballots of union members 
in the key industries of gas, water and 
coalmining. All three ballots are 
expected to reject further strikes 
against stage two, but nobody is sure 
until the votes are counted. The 
miners' ballot is the most critical. 

So far, the Government has won 
only two decisive victories. The first, 
which has not been generally noticed, 
was in the battle with lorry drivers of 
British Road Services, belonging to Mr 
Jack Jones’s Transport and General 
Workers, who struck for five weeks. 
The second victory was at Fords. 
Here plans laid by militant shop 
stewards for a long strike were rejected 
by the workers. A deal, within stage 
two, will be signed shortly. 

Around a quarter of a million 
workers in industries where unions are 
weak have already agreed to stage 
two deals. In the next month, many 
r)thers will settle without a strike. The 
'i(»o,oou postmen, for example, under 
Mr Tom Jackson’s moderate leader¬ 
ship, will almost certainly accept a 
stage two deal soon. This is despite 
th.e fact that they were badly hit by 
the freeze, since their previous wage 
deal expired in Decemlier. Mr Jackson 
told his union anifererce in Februan' 
that the postmen did not intend to be 
the standard-bearers for the trade 
union movement again. Mr Jack Peel, 
in his last weeks as general secretary 
*»f the National Union of Dyers, 
Bleachers and Textile Workers, also 
expects to be signing a stage two deal 
soon. 

The 200,000 railwaymen may also 
settle without a strike. On Wednesday, 
the British Railways Board met 
*eaders of the three main unions, 

1 leaded by Sir Sidney Greene of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, and 
f'lfered £1 plus 4 per cent. The unions 
did not accept there and then, and 
>wl] not do so before several rounds 
''f talks. But the NUR is generally less 
iiiilitant than the 28,000 rail dnvcis 
in the Associated Society of Loco- 
fndtive Engineers and Firemen ; and 
the latter seem to have given up their 
previous fight. At first, they were 
demanding more money immediately 
top of the basic railway deal for 
the coming year). Now Mr Ray 


Buckton, Aslef’s leader, seems prepared 
to settle for some long-term promise of 
a rise in differentials. 

Hospital workers, London teachers 
and civil servants are all likely to lose 
because they have no real industrial 
power. Already the hospital strike 
seems to be crumbling. Although some 
8 per cent of the country’s hospital 
beds are still out of action, the number 
of workers on strike lias been steadily 
dropping, l^he bigge.st effect of the 
strike, so far, has been a dramatic 
boom in orders for automated kitchen 
equipment. This could put many hos¬ 
pital catering workers out of a job. 
The TUG promised help for the 
strikers on 7 'hursday, hut this will have 
little effect unless it is prepared to take 
more risks with patients' lives. 

Ballot prospects 

The first fiallot result to be announced 
will lie the gasmen’s. If they accept the 
latest offer it will be hailed as a great 
victory foi stage two. In fact, it will be 
the nearest thing to a defeat for the 
Government so fai. Although the offer 
IS technically within stage two's hmits, 
the cut in pension contributions puts a 
surplus from che pension fund into the 
hands of today’s workers, which most 
decent employers would have put into 
the hands of pensioners ; it is therefore 
a rather mean little grab. However, the 
extra oiler will not increase the gas 
industry's costs, so it is not inflationary 
7’he next result will be the walermeii's 
ballot. A strike seems unlikely 

The most important ballot, the 
miners’, will not be cone luded until the 
end ol March. At least *)5 per cent of 
miners have to vote in favour if there 
is to be a national strike. This week 
militant union leaders in Scotland, 
Wales and Kent all came out in favour 
oi a national strike, and miners in 
these areas will probably vote that way. 
But, as the table shows, these are the 
traditionally militant areas. I’he key 
vote will be in the Midland counties. 
Reports there say that feeling .seems 
to lie running strongly against a strike, 
but that the activists are more militant 
tlian a year ago Many miners fared 
very badly during the 1^72 strike and 
are in no hurry for another battle ; 
particularly since the pow'er stacions 
arc now much belter prepared. 

Stock.s of coal are at a record high 
for the time of year. .Average power 
consumption in April {when the strike 
could start) is 25 per cent lower than 
in winter (when the last strike took 
place). The power .stations have also 
oeen increasing storage capacity for 


Mining: the danger 

Deaths par 100,000 employees (1971) 


Sesmen 404 

Dockers, etc 28 6 

Miners 25.7 

Railwaymen 22 6 

Farm workeie 18 3 

Dnvers 16 2 

Builders 14 3 

Air pilots, etc 114 


lighting-up oil, hydrogen and chemicals 
sijjiplies which were badly hit by 
picketing in 1^72. Besides this, the 
(iovernmciit would remember the 
]es.sons of last time and would almost 
certainly introduce electricity rationing 
straight away So it would probably 
take two months— le, until early June— 
foi a miners’ strike to produce a crisis 
again. Even if there is no national coal 
str.ke, however, there could well be 
localised aggro. What happens if that 
is declared illegal ? 

The tragedy at Wakefield, where 
seven miners were trapped by flood- 
water on Wednesday, should not affect 
the voting in that area which is already 
very militant. Mining is still a 
dangerous industry' : one miner is 
killed every five days on average. But, 
as the table shows, it is not the m<i.st 
ac cident-jirone of industries. 

On 'J'hursday, the TUC'.’s financial 
and general purposes committee named 
May I si as the day for the one-day 
piotest against stage two There will be 
demonstrations up and down the 
country, but only a minority of 
workers w'ill probably come out on 
strike 'The Ciovernmeiit will not react 
strongly against it. It hopes that this 
May da\ will mark the end, rather 
than the start, ot trade union resistance 
to stage two 


The militant coalfields: 




% 



pro-stnke 

Group 

Numbers 

1971 

Yorkshire 

63,000 

75 

Kent 

3.000 

73i 

Cumborland 

1,700 

71 

Derbyshire 

12,500 

67 

South Wales 

33,500 

65i 

North Wales 

2,000 

61 

Scotland 

21,500 

59i 

Lancashire, etc 

10,000 

56i 

Northumberland 

10,500 

56 

Durham 

23,000 

55 

Various 

‘ 17.000 

54^ 

Nottingham 

36.000 

54 

Cokemen 

5,500 

53 

Midlands 

15,500 

49i 

Powermen (Ex-TGWU) 5,000 

4^ 

Powermen (Ex-G>MIWU) 2,000 

43i 

Leicester 

3,000 

37 

South Derby 

3,000 

35 

Colliery staff, etc 

19.700 

27i 

TOTAL 

“ 280,000 

59 
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Mortgages 

Ever dearer 

Builclinji; societies will almost <ertain]y 
have to pul ii[j late*' when their 

bosses meet a^-Jin on TikUiv, N|>ii 1 ijth 
.Last l’’ncla\ '• ilecisKui i«» raise the 
investors’ rate to \ |»ei rent (f) per 
rent i'ro'‘S urirlei the im‘w tax svstein) 
leases liie so* leiies with a negative 
opeialmi* mar^m as loiii; as l)oirowing 
/ales Slav at h] [)er leiil I hi.s can 
he (I■veto'd out ot reserves onlv ior a 
sliMit rinit So honoweis faic ii inort- 
I’ai't r.ile ni at the very least 9^ per 
tent, and mote piobalily 9^ pci cent, 
(jinte soon. 

1 he Leek and Wesihouine, one ol 
ihitaiJi's top lo hiiildin^ scjcicties, went 
even further, proniisini* investors (> C) 
per cent unci dioppin,i> he.ivv hints 
<ihi>ut laisiiif; the inorli;ai;e rate to c^ 
per c'cnt 'I’he o ir, oei cent extra 
eoiili! be a teilinical move to boost 
the option morttta(>e scheme, whuli 
pio\ ides clieapei inoiiqai^es for jieople 
who do not benefit from the usual tax 
relief on inmte.iqe inH*iest I'p lo a 
mortq*iqe rate of jjei (enl, the 

option sulisidv js ‘j! / per cent , oiue 
lh<* normal iiite qoes aho\e 9 bj per 
cent, the siibsidx qoes ujj to ;; per cent, 
aetuallv bnnqinq clown the tost shqhtlv 
ioi ojilioii bill rowers. 

'Ifie i hanees aie that the sorielies 
would not have left the final decision 
to itiise rates until next nmnlli had tlie 
(ioveiiiment not hern leaninq on them 
Mortqaqes ate such a hiq item in m.iiis 
f.iniilv inidqets llial a use at tins st.iqe 
W'ould he most inopportune ]iolituallY 
liut It IS dilfunlt lo see p/si how the 
societies earl oblit'e the (hweinment, 
otbei thtiii bv piovulinq a \eiv short 
breatbinq-spaee. Other iiilci(‘st rates 
have qonc up so fast that liuildiii^ 
society investment r»ites liad bcpuii to 
look vcr\' uncompetitive, and vveie onlv 
niarqinallv above bank deposits 
Investors have become su flic lent ly. 
sc‘phistirated to vote })i()mptlv with 
thc'ii w.dlets , in February the societies' 
net inflow of funds fell to around two- 
tluids the average level of recent 
month'' 

Unless ih(‘ Cloverninent is prcpaied 
to take speeitu measures to help the 
buildiiiq societies, it must expect the 
market to detcMinine the puce of hoiisc- 
buyinq hn.irce Neailv two \ears apo, 
m its pa[)er on competition and credit 
control, the Bank of Enqland .uknow'- 
ledj(cd that conifietiiioii for individuals' 
saviiijqs might hurt the building 
scH^Ctlflii ancl th(*re might be a need to 
i some limits on the terms offered 
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for savings deposits At the time build¬ 
ing society rates were sufficientlv com¬ 
petitive for this proposal to seem 
academic This is no longer .so, but 
the (foveniment has just upped the 
rales for its verv own national savings 
in tiic budget Propping up imilding 
society investors' rates in some way, 
peiha)is by iinpiovcd tax coneessions, 
does nol look jnomising either "Ihe 
iiiovement's assets are ni.w w'cll over 
Ci*} billion, which nican'i any eflec- 
iive intervention would be very 
expensive indeed. 

11 would .ilso laise c]ue.stions of the 
acceptahilitv of subsidising all housc- 
huvcMs- presiimablv regaidless of then 
financial standing -at the taxpayer s 
experee, at the same time as raising 
council rents l'a\ relief on mortgage 
iiileresi reduces the rales to more 

The family: more 
mortgages 

In The Economist family (which is used 
lo illustrate how ecuiiuinii changes 
aflcii orduiaiy jicoph; only Janies 
litter, the iacloiy worker with a wile 
and two small children, has a mort¬ 
gage. Back 111 1969, he huughi a inai- 
sonelte in Orpington loi £4,500. 
k 1,000 down, the test bunowtd Irom 
a building soiitiv over 25 yiais. At 
the luiieiii inoicgjgc rale* pci cent;, 
be IS pa>nig oil Ins debt at the rate 
of £0.57 a week But since the mort¬ 
gage has only been runiuiig for a slioil 
time, the bulk of the repayments go 
on interest on which James gets tax 
relief, so the net cost works out at a 
itiiuli more iiianagiablc £4.99 a week 
If moitgage rates arc raised next 
month, as they are almost bound to be, 
JaiiKs will iii.si ol all get a period of 
gtaic as an existing bunower, this can 
be lioin one to three months, su if his 
building society is on the generous side 
he will go on paying the current rate 
until niicl-yoar After that, he can do 
one of two things, lie can keep up his 
pi I sent repayments but have the life 
of the mortgage extended, for him this 
would mean he would have to go on 
paying lui more' than another 23 years 
— so lie would be rathe.i w'orse off than 
when lie' fust started Alte^niatively, he 
w'lli have to step up his payments If 
the building societies cushion the blow 
and go up to only 9,i per cent, James 
will have to fork out £698 a week 
from July lit, if they go to ejJ per 
Lc'iu, the weekly cost to him will be 
£711, or over 8 per cent more than he 
used to pay. 

Again, in net terms the figures look 
less frightening' £5.26 or, at 9} per 
cent, £3.35 a week But James's in¬ 
come. ai £30.50 a week gross, has been 
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manageable proportions anyway, A bor¬ 
rower charged a nominal -9^ per cent 
will, m fact, pay just under 6^ per 
cent ; a nominal 9} pei cent means 
G 65 per cent to the standard rate tax- 
] layer. 

And although the use in house 
prices has slowed down, the long-term 
inflation rate is bound to take care 
of real interest charges, even at these 
high rates The alternative to the build¬ 
ing societies [laying a market rate would 
be* another mortgage famine—which 
might become prolonged if the word 
got around that building societies were 
no longer a sensible investment. This 
famine in lendable funds would bring 
house prices down very suddenly. But 
it would spell di.sa^tcr to all those 
vourig couples trying to buy a hou.se 
for the first tune 


money on 



A blow for the Fitters 


statii sine'c well before the freeze; 
under the £i plus 4 per cent pay 
policy, the most he can hope for is a 
£250 increase gro.ss some time latpr 
this year So. if mcirtgages go up to the 
highcT rate*, more than a fifth of his 
prospective rise will be pre-empted by 
higher mortgage repayments. In net 
terms, because of the tax bite, James’s 
rise i.^ only worth about £1.50 a week 
—of which 36p, or nearly a quarter, 
will be eaten up by higher mortgage 
payments after tax relief—and inflation 
will make a big hole in the remainder 
No wonder James gets rather cross 
when hi.s friends tell him he was lucky 
to buy his house when he did, although 
he knows perfectly well that now, at 
three times the price, he simply could 
not afford it. 
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Total Resoufcas 



The bank you never heard 
just topped ekvenldUicHi. 


And that caps seven years of 
pretty dramatic growth. 

Though you may not know 
us, we’ve been amongst the ten 
largest banks in the U.S for over 
twenty years now. 

We serve ninety of the one 


hundred largest U.S. corporations 
Many in key financial centers 
world-wide 

And if this is the first you’ve 
heard of us, we'd be very pleased 
to hear from you. At any 
office below. 


SECURITY mClFIC BANK 

Sciurity PkiIil Naliuiial Bank HiadOfliu ItoAngcleb ^nFraiiLMCo SanPicgo Londiin iTankfurt Pans MeucnCilv «lo Paulo Tukyn 

Hong Kong Svdnav Sei.iidi> PaiilH Inicrnational Hank New York Ainiiriies TriconiinefitalCorporalionl Id .Melhudme Marvi, Holdings 1 id , Auckland 
Wostern American Hank ((uropci I id Lt*ndon 1 he Hank ol Lanion I id Hong Kong wiih branches m Bangkok k uala L umpur Singapore, plus subsidian in Mai 
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Report from 
a Major Swiss Bank 


After a lively first half-year in 1972, activity 
at Credit Suisse diminished somewhat due to the 
effects of monetary unrest and the monetary 
defense measures instituted in Switzerland. But 
overall business volume rose once again and the 
balance sheet total, at 31,650 million francs, was 
also higher than at the end of the previous year. 

1000 million Swiv« Imhc s Million Swim francs 



ftalant « 'i/wifr fotnl Mit lifposits 

Net profits up 

1972 brought a gratifying 
increase in Credit Suisse's net pio- 
tits despite steadily rising overhead, 
la.xes and the setting aside of 
substantial contingency lescrves \o 
cover risks Attei deducting con¬ 
tingency reserves of 35 million 
francs (20 million in 1972), net 
piolits were I46.S million, com¬ 
pared to 127 I million m the pre¬ 
vious year. An unchanged dividend 
of 1 r. 80 per share (Ft. 40 for the 
new shales, entitled to only half 
a year's dividends) was declared on 
the share capital, which was in¬ 
creased during 1972 by 110 million 
to a inlal of 510 million francs. 
SeveniN million francs were assigned 


ToibI Own f-unds 



//n* Bank t Own kunds and Divi-iiinds 
(III 1972 bnfoit* BppropriBfion of thn profit) 


to the reserves and 5 million set 
aside for the employee pension 
fund. 

Capital increase 

In addition the bank plans 
lo c.\ecuic a new capital increase in 
March, which will bring the share 
capital up by 40 million to 550 
million francs. The new shares are 
to be olfered lo Credit Suis.se share¬ 
holders at a ratio of I new for 
every 14 old shares, and at a 
subsciiption price of hi 1,000 per 
share Ihe holders of our 1969 
convertible bonds and of the bonds 
from our 1972 warrant bund issue 
will enjoy the same subscription 
rights to the new stock issue upon 


conversion or exercise of the war¬ 
rants. The remaining shares of the 
new stock issue will be offered al a 
price of Fr. 4,000 per share; they 
will serve as partial payment of the 
purchase price for Bank Hofmann 
Ltd., a prominent Swiss private 
bank in which Credit Suisse recently 
acquired a majority interest. 

Following this transaction 
the bank's share capital will be 550 
million francs, Ihe opien icserves 
1,25.1 million and the bank’s own 
funds including balance carried 
forward. 1,814.9 million francs. 

New offices abroad 

On February 15 C'rcdit 
Suisse opened a new branch office 
in Singapore, which will primarily 
serve Switzerland’s growing busi¬ 
ness relations with Southeast Asia 
and the increasingly important 
Asian dollar market. The bank will 
also open a new representative 
office in Sao Paulo, Brazil, at the 
beginning of May 


Tradition and 
Dynamism since 1856 

Founded in 1856, Credit 
Suisse IS a big Swiss hank. 
Backed by ioiig tradition, yet 
dynamic and forward looking in 
its approach, it will continue to 
offer Its clients throughout the 
world the Ivpe oj imaginative and 
innovating service which has led 
to Its international standing and 
reputation 


inp CREorr SUISSE 

the right partner 

* Uesil Ofhcc ParadepluL/ 8, 8021 Zurich 

S Represenied in I he whole of Switzerland and in the leading internaiional cenler& throughout the world 

I 


Branch Office London. 27. Austin Fnan. London GC2N 2LB 
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XucUar energy 

All for Arnold 

The Government has handed the future 
of Britain's nuclear industry to Sir 
Arnold Weiiistock on a plate. Mr Peter 
Walker, Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry^ told the Commons on 
'I'liursday that the (General Electric 
(Company was to be given a half share 
in the £iom capital of a new, single 
nuclear design and construction com¬ 
pany that would supplant the present 
two consortia. G£C is also to control its 
supei vision on a ser\'ice fee basis Phe 
other companies in the busines.s will 
have 35 per cent of die capital to share 
out between them. The Government is 
retaining a 15 per cent holding through 
the Atomic Energy Authority. 

British taxpayeis can probably heave 
a sigh of relief at the news, because il 
should mean that future decisions 
about nuclear power are taken on 
(ommercial grounds rather than to 
holster national prestige or the future 
of the AEA. The Government has 
letained sufficient control of items like 
future international links and pur¬ 
chasing policy to ensure that C>EG will 
not be free to carve up all the market 
III its own favour. It remains to be seen 
whether GEC’s rivals, especially the 
hard-pressed Rc^toIIc Parsons (which 
IS in the rival consortium), will be re- 
.issured by this. 

I'he biggest outstanding question is 
what type of reacto. design the new 
(ompany, to be called Biitish Nuclear 
I'owcT, wril settle on. Mr Walker rs to 
he advised by an independent, higli- 
powered body Sir Arnold is not 
‘■xpected to be on either this or the 
hoard of the new company (the chair- 
Tijan is to be GEC's deputy chairman, 
lajrd Aldington) but he will figure 
largely in the choice. He is in no hurry 
to make a decision, preferring to take 
a little longer and ^ right. But it is 
c^Ttain that neither the advanced gas- 
cooled reactor nor the steam-generating 
iicavy water types stand any chance, 
liolh were developed by AEA and not 
•i single example of either has been 
sold abroad, while American types have 
earned millions of dollars. The future 
Ih itish type will have to suit the export 
inarket. 

In the meantime, the two exi.sting 
rcfnsortia will be left to finish their 
c*N’sting contracts. Then the new com- 
p.iny (which for the moment means 
^»EC and Sir Arnold) will be looking 
the Central Electricity Generating 
®oard for an order (it will restrict its 
operations to the nuclear reactor part of 
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power stations) so that the team can 
be kept together and occupied while 
Its futuie IS sorted out. At the same 
time, a hard-headed Cdnimeixial 
evaluation will be earned out on 
reactor tvpes The long-ierrii favourite 
appears to be the fast-breeder, but it 
still faces enormous development 
problems, for example in devt loping 
wavs cjf containing larce quantities of 
the liquid sodium coolant. It also has 
to overcome the growing woiiics of the 
environmentalist lobby. 

Steel prices 

£250m on the bill 

Mr Heath is faced with a tricky 
decision over steel prices. The British 
Steel Clorporation has told liim that it 
must increase its prices on May ist 
by I I-15 per cent to honour its 
Euro] lean obligations. This is miles 
more than would be justified under 
stage tw'O for any other industry. But 
coal and steel are exempt from the 
1 iiles. 

An increase of this size will add 
somewhere between ilaymi and £ <oom 
to British industry's .miiual steel bill. 

I Ins will lead 10 an enormous outcry 
from the Labour parly and the unions. 
On the other hand, industry' is 
resigned to paving much more for its 
steel, w'hirh can be p.issed straight on 
under the jirices code anywav. 

The BSC. had »o balance how large 
a price increase it might lie able to 
liersuade the (loverninent (its sole 
shareholder) to arc ept duriiie stage two 
against Imw low it ran keeji prices 
without oflending the Europeans. By 
Mav, their prices are expected to be 
at least 15-25 per cent u]> on present 
British levels, r»*flecting strong 
Eurofiean demand. And, without a 
sizcMblc increase 111 British puces, many 
European .steelmakers have w'arned 
that they will formally protest to the 
EEC commission that the giant BSC 
(twice as big as the next largest steel¬ 
maker in the EEC) is competing 
unfairly. Bnissels would appear to 
have little choice under EEC rules but 
to ufihold the complaint. 

The cabinet's delay in giving a 
formal nod to tlic BSC means that the 
new price lists will not be available 
until the second week in April, at the 
earliest. Normally tliis would not 
matter, but these lists will follow EEC 
style, showing transport, for example, 
as a separate item and would be quite 
new to British industry. Inevitably, 
there will be some confusion and this 
will be aggravated by the lack of time 
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available to sort out the pmblems. This 
will further sour the .ilreadv strained 
relations between the BSC .md its 
customers. 

The corporation ha^ had inn easing 
cliificulties in supply mg strel Its 
troubles grew as deinanrl foi ^rcel began 
to boom, finally coming to a head with 
a strike at its key Llanweiii w’oiks 
After much humming and hawing, the 
I*)’!'! ino\ed this week and suspended 
import duty' on .several products. The 
most inijio/tant .'ire sheet and stiiji, 
used in cuis and domc*'tic ajqiliances, 
and tinplate. But tiic list also includes 
the spiral w'eld ga*^ pijie tha^ BP is 
now h.'iving to buy from Japan. Not 
that the susjiensions are hkel\ to be 
much hel]) to steel users Initi.dly, they 
last only to the end of May and, in the 
present world boom market, it will 
he iinpussible to ariange for Large 
tonii.iges of imported steel in the 
available time. 

BSA _ 

Beware the IDE of 
March 


The IzicJiistrv Att gives ihc (Jo\(Tn- 
iiieiu huge sco]je for intervening in 
indiistiv, and it should pick and (house 
Its dufks wifli care Otherwise, lliev 
will all lie (ju(‘iniig iqi and (|u.)ckiiig 
about tlieir maladies Mr Christopher 
Cliataw.iv, the Minister for Industrial 
Development, did not hotlier to give 
anv furtliei justifications to the 
Commons when lie announced the pro- 
|u»sed lines ot BSVs rescue, although 
Ills earlier ones had been rather weak . 



RescuBd by Chris 


Bo 
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tlip protection of £')Ooni of exports 
o\er the next 10 years (whv not 
ImHioii over the next hkj*^) and the 
jiiotci tioii of some jobs in the Mid- 
Lmds 'J iieie ,iie stioiiiir suspitjons that 
the reason that the Departrnent of 
'I'lade and Indiisiis has decided to put 
oiiK LjJirii into USA. when it needs 
more, to ^ivoid the debate that the 
Ac I caH- fill when aid tops £r,in 

I herr .lie, ni l.ic I, ^ood leasoris foi 

N.u.nu* US \ I'undameiilallv, the 

indietis 1^ ^oiiiid but the conifinns 
li.i' iiei n b,idl\ managed If tlie 
(>fiver iiineiit c.in ea-^c* the pains of 
tfaii'^tiion iiorii illness to hcMitli, then 
wcdl and 'mxhI liut 11 should [iiiblic ise 
the undeiKini* piiiuijiles that have 

"Uided It 

I he diMailed inec lianiLs of the deal, 
il ill i-» aLMeed, sluiw the iriniieru'e of 
Ml I.iWMenie liiid.de, .1 lorinei nier- 
chant bankei, w'ho now niiK die 

Iiubi Inal Development Kxec’utive 
Sliarehohlers ol US \ .iie to ijet .1 half 
siiaic' nl .1 new lorufi.ins, Noi ton 
\ illien I niiiii|))i, formed out of the 
motoibike division^ oi USA aneJ of 
M.ine.inc s( lhiin/»' I lie (Oiiijiaiiv will 
L',c'l .1 cadi m](‘( rioii of Um fioiri 
M.m^.incse Uroii/e and an ecpiiv.ilent 
anioniii from tiie IH'!, part of it m 
conseriible pieferred shares whicli 
could the (iosernment .1 iio per 

cenr st.ike on lonscTsioii (the share- 
lioldiiijL' atliibiitahle to the USA share- 
lioidei'* will then come down to ;o ])ei 
cent) M.mi;anese Uioii/e also ujeis the 
(]mt(‘ |>ic>1il.ible non-bike liits of USA. 
.iiid n to jirovide the eiitreyireiieiiiia! 
t.ilcmt 111 the form ol Mr Dennis Poore, 
it^ (hanman, to kick the bikes into 
life 'Pile I)'l I will put .1 man on the 
board to monitor progress 

\li parties to the deal lienefit BSA 
car lies on production iiniiitcrniptedlv ; 


the shareholders get a chance of re¬ 
couping some of their losses over the 
years to come , Manganese Bronze gets 
a rhallemrc, and a monopoly on heavy 
motorbike prr^duetion , and the DTI 
1 oiild make a capital gam in the long 
term, an cmiilovment one in the short 
tr'im, and a local political gam ni the 
mefliiiiii term 

The loose end is the leak that caused 
tin c'ollapse of USA on the stork 
esc h.iiiLn', and the iiiifbiK lengths' 
peiiod of negciiijtion th.it made a leak 
inevitable Lord Sliawiross gives his 
side of the lea'^omng on page 4 

Channel tunnel _ 

Quicker by rail 

I Ik* gieeii jj.cjiei published (jii Wediies- 
da\ inari.i'^es to fail to iiienlioii the 
mam issue on which the sucicsss or 
f.iilme oi tlie Ohanne) tunnel would 
hiime Ih.Jt is the level (»f mvesl- 
ment III high speed lailwass from 
the cajnt.d cities tc> the liiiinel 
tf'irnm.ils, and the lesultmg )oiiriiev 
times I he ]iapt*r c Liiins that the 
ainount of lialhc that will be 
diserted Irorn the airwass will be only 
MS months giowtli in Loiidotrs atr 
liaflic m ic^Uo, wlien the tuimcrs 
ojremng would comride with the 
opening cd the iiriiicvessuiy airport at 
M.ipliii Sands Uut two out of thiee 
people win* go through lleathiow are 
only taking a short hop to the 
C'.ontinent Willi the 2 linurs 40 
minutes c;tv ceiitic to city centre 
l.oiidcm to P.iris journey the ifyCjniph 
advanced passenger tiain would make 
possible, compared with nearly four 
I lours bs' an now, an air trip to Pans 
would be strictly for the birds. 

1'lic green paper gives just one 


estimate of the cost of the chunnel; the 
January, 1972, underestimate of 
£;jr)6m. I'his excludes most of the 
aiicjllarv investment that will be 
requirf*d in the railways. As the paper 
recognises, the existing route of boat 
trains to the roast is unsuitable for 
continental rolling stock. If the route 
has to be largely rebuilt anyway, it 
would make sense to bring to it the 
fastest speeds (oiiipatible with modern, 
rather cdicap, technology. 

Without this fiacking, there is strong 
reason to doubt whether the tunnel 
w'lll leap an adec]uatc rate oi return. 
The £ ;h6m exi hides hnancing charges, 
eviii those during the five-year con¬ 
struction ]iciiod. Tlic revenue antici¬ 
pated in iqBo is in the range £e)4m- 
ilMitn, and half that is likely to 
go m hnancing charges, A govern- 
nient-«.Mia Tan teed loan is expected for 
cK> J>ei cent of the cost. Some of those 
who have invested ilioom or so in 
e\istmg cross-channel link^ on the 
British side alone might have a 
legitimate cause for romfilahit But 
much of this investment is hv British 
Rad, wliK’li w'ould he bankrupt if it 
was in the private sector anvway. 

'I’lie (Jovernrrient's target timetable 
IS an Anglo-rrencli treaty in July 
autlioMsinL* trial borings, final decision 
h\ end-11174, and constnirtion of the 
(hinmel in r<j7«)-8o 

Ports _ 

Smaller the better 

The bark of the National Ports 
Council's report on the small ports, 
published (*n 1'hur.sdav, is fai worse 
than its bite. The report was com¬ 
missioned by the Covernment after 

Continued on page 93 


Key indicators ; British economy 


Jobs all round 

Unemployment continues strongly 
downwards In the past six months. 
ScotKind and the north have shown 
most improvement, coming down 
from of over 6% to about 5% 
(seasonally adjusted) Unfilled 
vacancies at the employment 
exchanges are at a fi^-year high 
But the ratio of vacancies to 
unemployment varies considerably 
around the country, from 08 in rhe 
south-east to 0.1 in Scotland 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963 = 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

January 

132 3 

-05 • 

+08 

+6 6 

employment* 

December 

883 

-02 

ml 

-1 7 

productivity* 

December 

151.6 

+04 

424 

+ 9.7 

Export trade*4 

February 

170 

+2 

+3i 

4144 

nctail trade* 

January 

120 8 

-09 

+1.6 

4-7.6 

Unemployment* 

March 

125 6 

-44 

-132 

-276 

Average earnings* 

January 

221 2 

+0.1 

+ 1.3 

4-14.8 

Retail prices 

January 

165 3 

+0.6 

+ 1 5 

4-77 

Export prices 

January 

159 

+1 

+2i 

4-7 

Import prices 

January 

154 

+ 1i 

+8 

4-131 


Export trade, retail trade: tn volume terms (value at constant prieas). 

Unemployment ’ wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, latest rate 2.8 per 
cent. ^Seasonally ad/ustad. ihrovisional 
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Ibu want your fimi to grow? So do we. 


CaU your neaisst IndustiM Expanaon leam today 


F 111.'Indii-tiiiill xpariHion Ii'Jinsal lhi*L> li l in iiolp yinii tiini io^;Kiw 
It you dto planning to cxpamt your LiU'iiiuss you ■•lioiild y,rl in tout l< witii 
us now Wf lan provide v'Hi with full details about llntain •- Areas loi 
Expansion and tin' Govf rninent s new p.u ka^e ot iiuentities to i ni ouraf'i 
industrial growth in these aieas 1 he more i;i nenuis seal.' ol as!iistan(.e now 
available Louldhe the i.haute ol a litelnne loi voui I urn 

Where are the areas'^ Ti»e Airas *iir Tspansion havi been extended 
rbeyi-OverthevvlKile of Scotland, Wales amlNorlbi rnlieland Noithein 
and North West \ nglaml, Voikshirc and HumlM rside ■ nine parts ot the 
Midlands and murb of botith-WesI I ngland And reniembei that now, 
whether your firm is planning to expand into, or to expand c^i moderne^e 
within these ai eas, your projrii i(iu1dqiiatilvloi considerahli benefits 
What are the new benefits? You could qualify tor substanlialgrants 
towards the cost of new building and dependiiigonthe An ),ot new plant 
and machinery I hesp grants are hroadiv for manutaitiiring, mining and 
constiuction activities I hey ate not lied to the pioxision of additional 
employment 

Additional help for projects providing new empluymcnl. L (. apital Loans 
Youcouldbecligihlelof these on favourable terms Or alternativi ly you 
could get relief on the inti rest costs cil I iiiance from non public soun i s 
2 RemovalCosls 1 heir are grant', wtuch willgua long way towanls the 
cosl4 incur red in mov ing a business into the Aieas for i xpansion 
(Cci lain SCI vice inuustiy pioicctsmay hei onsiden dlcii these 
twol'ienetits i 

1 Rent free Factories (loveinmenttaclcinesau availabletoncntorsale 
You c ould quality ^or n rent-fi ee period of two years 

OlherbcncCllkOtlier Government me entives axaiiable im luilr grants tor 
training new labour and free c uurses for supervisors and insirucloi s 
The Industrial ExpamlonTeains-and how Ihty can help you. 

Besides all this financial help,the Industrial Expansion Teams at 
DT.I Headquarters or your nearest regional office ran help you hnd iht 
best possible location for your project They can give you all the facts, 
impartial advice, and valuable on-the-spot assistance 

You want your firm to grow So do we Get in touch with us today 


Headquarteix. 

Icnidon Ul OI-b^T::"-‘»exl 

Scotland. 

C.lasgow.U'l 

Wales. 

I I'l T aidift oil ^I iSl i U(kIc 0??? I 
Northem Region. 

I cl Ncvvca'.flc upon I vnc 
ISll)cixleOo^:j 

Northwest. 

M.iikIu’sIci,IcI Dpi 'I 

Yorkshue A Humberside. 

1 cl Lct'i is ISI1 ) I ode 0 ^ J J 


East Midlands. 

I cl Nottingham loi M ib 11udcDc'D- i 

WestMidlands 

IhMiiiiighain kl OJl t>2 M 

Southwest. 

Id rivnunJlh2lh‘iHbl puxfcO''*^ 'im 
Hiistol.‘*ID'IfS|I>(odcl>:'2' 

London A South East. 

icfdiiii Id 01 -lO 

Eastern Remon 

I Minimi li ^0l-^J^o2 'I cxI lOJ Ol I’l 

Ncxlhem Ireland. 

Id Ih It.i'-I 


^To The1iidusliialLxp.iri'iLMt tl'tini IVpirtiiK rilol Iridi iikIIikIm 1i\ 
Milllunk I owci,Millh.iiik LiinduubWJ]' lOt 
/Viif, iifWiii. fii/iifi lit till lvmUI-ih>iiiliihii iH/fi/lii I h’l I 

Name_ _ _ _ _ . 

Po'iit oninl uiiipain_ _ _ — 

NatureolBiisiiu',,.- -. -- 

kompanv- - 

Aduici'i*.. _ -- --- 


, The Areas for Expanacm, 

I * EC24/3 I 

ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 






Should a car builder build bulldozers? 





Ws don’t think sa 


Automobiles and eartfamoving equipmmt 
don’t have much in common. So Fiat’s iqxitation as 
a leading car builder shouldn’t be of much interest to 
som^xid^ shopi^ for a buUdozer. 

At Fiat Eardimoving Equipmoit, we tho¬ 
roughly agree. Cats are not our business. We leave 
them to boys at Mirafiori. And they return the 
compliment and leave our b usiness to us. 

Which miv be one of the reasons we’re on 
our way to being a leader, too. 

We’re Europe’s largest manu&cturo' of earth- 
moving equipment Our track-typedozer and loader 
sales there already account for some 30 % of the mar¬ 
ket. We’re moving fast on otha* continents as well. 
Tratores Fiat do Brasil, for example, today builds 
and sells more than half the dozers in its market. 

Althou^ our American competition still 
r^ards the field as its private property, many con¬ 
tractors are looking for an alternative solution. And 
this is exactly what we have to offer. 

At Lecce, more than 800 miles south of Mira¬ 
fiori and Turin, we've invested 64 million dollars to 
create the most modon, most fully-automated |4ant 
in the industry. 35 of its 180 acres are already com¬ 
pleted. By the oxl of the year, mote than f ^000 
peo^ vill be at work thm. ' 



For the time being, the Fiat line stops at 200 hp 
with the Soie 20 dozers. New models will follow, 
all of them designed to fit the realities of our custo¬ 
mers' growing costs and changing needs. 

In fully-industrialized countries, for example, 
big construction works ate becoming the exc^on; 
utility jobs are more and mote the order of the day. 
And we do not want to saddle contractors with equip¬ 
ment that costs them too much to buy, to maintain, 
to move from job to job. 

Being independent specialists in our own fidd 
doesn’t make us overiook the advantages to be had 
from some of the other members of the Fiat team. 

Like the Impresit Division, vhose expoience 
in constructing port^ dams and highway systems has 
provided us with a wealth of practical know- how. 

Or Fiat’s diesel operations, whose output of 
120,000 engines a year, ranging in size from a few 
dozen hp to sea-going monsters develofung 4,000 hp 
per cylinder, includes the diesels specially designed 
for our own models. 

Or Fiat’s iron and steel mills, and vast R&D 
facilities. 

Being a leading car builder may not be much 
of a bdp in building earthmov^ equipment 

But, cometothink ofit, it cert^y doesn’t hurt. 


FIAT 

eartlmtoving equipment 
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Was last UMiwiiiloii a Ikmc? 



Let llu'ni (»rfram/e your next 
foiivtMUion witli Spauisli “spice” 
at one of those threat 
Mclia Hotels. 



MHlii (MHilr'ri 
I lilt'* I ni'l > • I 

I i|iiiii|ii il iiii ' r ill |i I* 

I HIM III n I !>' I ih'" ill 111 \ 
I iiiiui mil 'iili ii'pii li 

I OHM Hill'll II •• (ii'i liiili 
^lliiti)|>ilii II M III I •ll••l 
fiii ililli' I iiH'iii 'lull i.'iiiii nil I 
li t'lill Mill's I II \ I III 
ilhiii 'lit Hill I I'Xi ili'iL 
ami i> I'liiipi'lii III I lit 
Ml i III iipl 



Mi>Hh Mailrlil 

' ill )iiMii\ 11 M 1111 I III ‘■mil - 
I'lll HlMll I I M'lllllir loi 11 
" ‘It 1 I I iiin I lltlOli llUSilll ' * 

mi'oiiiii' rill mil III iiiiiritil 
I II iiii lull aiitt Siiiiniili 

'•|iii I 



I Ml llii Dim I'l-iH 
I iMmlitlla I iiMii dll snii 


i ' IItin ■•"III Hill mil 
I 1 l| ,1 III'! l| fill 

j III NI 111 ' ii f I i *ii|u I III* r ' 

I lmli I III I I L III \! If III il I 
II11 'iii(' |i|iii I III Ih* Il > Si I 
HP lUv Vi iliii I i.ii'i Jin II I I 
I I lip llll I I lijlllii* >llll I'U Hill 

I 1 iiiiiili \ i*h 



Mc'llu I (irreiiiii|ln«i«i 

|i tuiia del Sill) 

JJII liinlllt VI nil llh lIlIlHisI III 

• iiinriiit on Ihf Ml iJiti II ini'iiri 

111 till' III iitiiiil III el} 'Hill 

I XI llll If' III ill riiiii'iniilintis 
llll 'ii'i lit 111 I iirri|ii an 
IiiIIiIsIh 



MoIIh Miiiltiriu 
l*alni« lie Mallurta 

i'MiiiiMiit loi'n III iMefron 
f'uliiiii di Miiiliiri M heelflt (hi 
sea I'iiiiipli II iii-l illHliiiin 
Im i I'liii iilnii s I III liPti sill 
I nil Till Hill I iiopular isliuiil 
llll Mlilili iiuiii llll 



M< llll •\li(«Hl«‘s Allraiile 
S|HI ll<\lll V Milll s With llll 
Hill I miiili in ui .l.iUulliiii* loi 

mil I Hill'll I'lll t'llsiiH s 
IIII linif III Pii Ihik'i I hiiii'l 
I'l' Ihi Ml ilili 11 mil'in I nil 1 



Mtflla l*urrtii do l« 1 ruz 
rmortlla |l ana-i lilandH) 


1INI III auliliiU} Hpimirileil 
• 011111^ Miih maKiiifii ent iiei 
lit iliL* sfN .mil mciuntalnh 
' me unventirip on an 
island Ilf oiii hanlnii ni 


^Thecompuier 
compaiq^ 
you can 

caOoUeJ 



Nixdorf Computer's phenomenal growth (1968 turn¬ 
over Cl 4 million, 1972 turnover C57 million) onginates 
from an attitude of mind that eliminates the mystique of 
the computer Nixdorf computers arc employed to 
provide solutions to business problems in an economical 
and logical manner Instead of making giant ‘brains' which 
only a few equally giant companies can use to the full. 
Nixdorf make computers designed to suit both large and 
small businesses Moreover the modular concept of 
Nixdorf computers means, simply, that your computei 
system can be expanded to match your business growth 
Already there are numerous world wide Nixdorf 
installations, like the 820/25 system. Are you getting 
effective solutions to your business problems? 


KMkiHoMs 

for modern conventions plus that little bit of Spanish “spice’! 


Rtiervations fontdct your noaroot travol dgorit, or Molia Holtls (U K) Ltd, 10 Dover Sunt, 
London WIX 3PH. Tel OMBB 2BB0 Telex 2216T METEL U K or. Melia Hotels. Princeee 26. 
Madrid-8 Spam Tel 24B 68 00, Telex 27333 


NIXDORF 

COMPUTER 

50 SAUSBURY ROAD HOUNSLOW TW4 6JW 
TEL01-572 2981 TELEX: 934030 
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Left go to 



FROM APRIL 1st 




..The choke of 
FlEXTIME is obvious 

The most advanced flexible 
tlme>recording system in Europe. 





I he tTTiployoM's ide.il of ofiucsmq Ins own work tirnt's h j 
iilready bcoomo d rejlity but tho u1vcint.io<'‘s .irt* h • no 
nfuidiis L'ontined to fhoeinpluyt'e * I In' tmfiloyt'r*. rf.ip 
benefits reduced absentorjisni. hujhf'r prcKiui tivit, -irul 
iniprf>ved indnaqenicnt/perf.onnel r(’I.Jtll^n^ 

I lextinie hiivu planned rind instdllcnl more system^, (o 
date thrin rill othei Lonsuitjnto r« imbined Over ?000 
'«irnp.inn-. .ilreddy use f-|f'Xtime Contact us now. 

I Mail this coupon now to 

Ht*nqqli*r f U*<iimp Limned 

Abhey Chambers. Waliham Abbe^ Is'.ex 

L_ Telephime Waliham Cross 261 CG 

CII _ _ — 

I Adrirrs 

I Telephone 

I PiMtmn F/i 


NwAmsterdorn 


When business brings you to 
Amsterdam come to the /Mjjba Hotel. 
S'ou’ll welcrmie the friendly .st'rvice, 
the convivial atmosphere', and the 
choice of suix*rb restaurants. Kvery- 
thmg’s designed for vour comfort 
and convenience 

Twin bedded room 9f) guilders, 
single room 75 guilders, including 
Dutch breakfast, service and all Ux'al 
taxes. And no hidden extras! 

'Fhe Alpha is a great new Dutch 
master! Send for our brochure now. 

alpha hotel 

Europe! Boiilevdrd 10. Amsterdam 11 Phone (020) 44 28 51 
Ti lex 133 75 Cables Alphdbed, Amsterdam 
Frue parkinq for 750 cars 

Cenirdl Bookinq Office Strand Hotels Group, 12 Sherwood Street, 
I nndon W1V 8AE. England 
li'l 01 437 9222 Telex 27474 
Reservations via CITEL 


Advance bookinq (London) 01 437 9222 
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Europe banks come in aH 
shapes and sizes.So why 
talk tolbiontD Dominion? 


In Europe, banks are already pretty thick on 
the ground, so what special advantages can we 
offer? 

Look behind some of today’s important 
projects in Europe, and you’ll see Toronto 
Dominion have quietly established themselves as a 
major force on the international banking scene. 

Bringing finance and expertise to projects as 
varied as mining in Australia, harbours in Greece, 
roadbuilding in Spain and steel plants in the I J.K. 

If you need this kind of financial service, the 
man from Toronto Dominion can show you the full 
extent of our international banking activities. 

f He’ll bring you the experience not 

t of a great Canadian bank, but of a 
ly great international bank as well. 

SROisTTOD ominion bank 

where people mate the diflerence. 

62 Cornhill, London EC3V 3PL. 
Telephone: 01-283 (Kill 




Incorporatod in Canucla With limited littbihty ■ a 

F^ukftirt • New York - Chicago - Houeton • Loa Angeles • San Francisco Mexico City • Tokyo • Hong Kong - Djakarta 
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AIRLINES BOUGHT 47 MORE 
TRISTARS IN 1972. 


Thafll make 3 continents 
a lot quieter. 


Lockheed 



72 Wtis t\ v(My yi'.ir toi tfu- InSiar 
Hiilish Luioihmm AirWfivs «)riltT(‘(l IH 

All Nippon Airw.i\s ortItMod .M f)l.]n(*s 
ANA IS lhc‘ ninth IdW'st (ciriier in the woikl 
find th(‘ first Asian an line to order ti wide 
bt)dy Tni«*t 

L)e!t«i Airlines irureasecJ its oidei hy six 
i)lant's 

IIU, the (lerman lour carrier, oidered 
ivvo (Hints the second ordei from «in me lu- 
si\e tom carrier Court I me. the lintish c.irrier, 
oiderc'd Tivc* TriStars in l*f7l ) 

Now our first aneJ si'i emd buys add up 
to iilanes f uitherniore, six of the world s 
largest airlines 
have chosen IiiStar 


Alt Canad.i, ANA, 


hi A. Della, [astern, and TWA PSA. the Cali- 
Itunia c airier, has also sc»le( tt*d the L-IOll 

Thc‘ value of our ^^72 ordeis totals over 
$BSU million 

But the real v.ilue lies in what the TriStar 
IS doiHR to rc*duce noise pollutum Bc'fore the 
L-lOll c*ntc‘red aidine service last year the FAA 
(ertitu ated the TriStar a*^ the quietest big jet 
in the world 

Thus tar, 20 planers have boc;n delivered 
to Tastern, TWA, and Air C'anaeJa Wc'll deliver 
M more' this year 

And lor people who live near airports, 
that's a welcome 
relief 


The Lockheed L-IOIITriStai: 
The quietest jet in the mrid. 
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How wouldyou like 
to know a bank 

right in the heart of the E.E.C, 
that has all the weight 
and resources of a major, 
national, commercial bank 
and the flair 
and tradiim expertise 
of a merchant bank 



It’s easy. Just call on our Investment Banking Department - 2 rue de la R^gence - 
B. 1000 Brussels. Telephone 02/13.69.20 or 13.62.50 or Telex BB fin Bru B 24444. 

© 

BanqiM de Bnndles 
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BBITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY LIMITEI) 

Continued progress in tobacco 
Pattern of expansion 
Encouraging prospects 




Mr H P Otibiiim t hairni w 


Current Pi ogress in T obacci 
During ihi* first fivf» rnunths ( f thi* 
f iirii'Mt yi'fir thu sIt'dHy me re so in s«i(c‘s 
voluiiio hdS t niitiniiod m most of our 
markr»s Brown & Williamso \ conlmuos lo 
outpnfoim the inriustiy in 1h » United 
St.lies /ifuJ a recunl pric e incitiflse thuuqh 
too lilllp dPd A year loo Idle, will qo 


Interests Outside Tobacco 
I ihinl* the time h.JS come lor mr* to vx\ lam 
OUT policy cis r(‘qard 5 non tobdr r o 
.11 I'vifies why we emharkerJ on thcmi 
where we now stand .ind where I think we 
iiiiyht tri qo 

1 wo fticUrrs L ompel us in pursui' ti polii y 
of whiil IS widr ly termed diversifiCiition 
r irstly Iho growtfi in tohdt i o is at a sIowim 
r.ite tfi.in it prohtibly would h.ive been if 
lohiK I o h,id r>'tt heen under .ittiir k on 
health giounds si*( ondly there .ire few 
I ()un 1 rir>s wfieii wf‘ are not represented in 
the tr>licirrij husiness 

(Joniprinif'S {cinnnr stiind still they 
•-•iThi I qiow ni df'r line BAT is an .ilniosl 
unique nigane. ition witfi spec i.il eitpi'irise 
in tuh.K I o k nowiedqe nt the w.iy to d(j 
busirit'ss 111 almost every p.irl of the iree 
woild ( onsidf'rable r asl) lesourr es and .1 
leseivi' of uriMpped r rerlit SiiK e 
Dxpaiision in toliai co is teldided we must 
exp.ind outside it .is well We first ttirneil to 
printing anci the manufartuie of c iqjrettc 
p.ipei, secondly w» entered the cosmotii s 
industry Although thes(MridLfStrir}s. 4 r« 
oapabte if ste.idy giuwth we needed one 
innie m.jjor acTivity With tfie acquisitions 
m retailing .ilready m.ide we now have a 
nucleus on whir h we can build first our 
knowledge end Ifien our profits 


Dividends 

III view of the modest improvement in 
profits the dirertois .iie rer nniinendmg an 
mi rease m total dividends for the year from 
12!^p to 1 Jp It IS the intention that the 
totiil distribution for the r urrent yesu will 
not be less than 13p 
Prospects 

It IS CXI eptionally difficult this yeai to 
forecast the profits as at next September 
m terms of sterling Our majur tobacco 
husinussus in North Amerir a. Europe and 
Latin Ameiicd aie likely lo show increased 
profits m iheir own i urrencies Wiggins 
Te.i|/r i3 doing much bctti.r than fas* y»*ar 
and IS likely lo show mui h improved 
results, and the i osmetir s businesses are 
also showing indic ations of marked 
improverTient lntcrn.i1ional Stores expcil 
10 fulfil tfie forecast of profits they made 
hefoie the acquisition, although their 
margins may well suffer under Phase 2 
I,Iter m the year Horten have not yet 
published their results but we expect a 
useful dividrmd fiom thorn this year and 
The Kohl Coiporation is ac tively pursuing its 
expansion piogramme With higher rates of 
interest, investment ini ome should nse, 
whilst our other non-tobacco activities 
may he expected to show some 
improvement over last year's poor 
performance 


soon' way to restonng the profits 
111 ihai ( nmpany to an appropriate 
k'Vi I In Germany sales seem to be 
sle.jdvmq alter the drop which 
trillowud tfie lax and price me reuse 
l.ist St*ptemlier .ind our compuny s 
sh.ise of the iru tease should come 
through in better piofits 1 he 
business in Brazil continuesio 
flourish 


r: 

Profit Sienmary 

Ciioiip Turnovor 

Gioup Profit bpfori> Taxation 

Giuup Profit after Tdxation 

RAT*. liitnreM iliorein 

RAT Dividends (T971 inclutlos rapital 

_ d ividend o f CJ 7) __ _______ 

Earnings and Dividends Par Ordinary 

Stock Unit _ 

Earnings 

Gross Dividends (1971 tnciudeti capfial 
dividend of 1 WIp) _ 


1972 im 

£ millions 


2,037 h 

1 846 7 

161 6 

1553 

90 3 

83 b 

78 0 

73 b 

31 6 

30 3 

New Ponce 

32.6 

307 

13 

12V& 


All things taken together, 1 believe 
1 can safely predict an improvement 
in the after tax profits attributable 
to BAT m the year to 30th September 
1973. but the degree of improvement 
will depend to some extent on the 
rates of exchange of the world’s 
major currencies 


// yotj woutdtiKe a copy of the Pepart &nd Airounts for 1972 tnds copy of Mr fi P Dohson s ipwch phsae write to The Secretory »t 7 MHIbonk, London SW1P3J- 
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htroducing the new 



New? There’s been a TIME Magazine in 
Europe for 30 years. Read by hundreds of 
thousands every week. 

True. But now it’s TIME with a difference. A 
complete section of news of special interest to 
Europeans leading off each issue. TIME plus. 

There’s long been a demand in Europe for 
reporting that transcends nationalism. TIME has 
always offered international perspective; with 
the.se additional pages its European editorial 
content is greater not only in volume but in depth. 
It’s designed for the European who wants more 
than what’s common knowledge in the Common 
Market, who wants insight from outside on 
European problems and issues. 

TIME maintain s its own worldwide network of 
full time correspondents who have now been 
asked to look at what’s happening in their areas 
with an eye to its impact on Europe. And there’s a 
separate editorial stair headquartered in Paris 
whose sole concern is TIME EUROPE. 

The result? Here’s a sampling of the kind of 
material you’ll find up front every week. 

The wiewfrom I to hingtea TIME has entree to the 
White House, the State Department, 
Congressional and Cabinet offices. TIME can 
search out the unofficial as well as the official 
attitwle, judge how an election in Europe will alter 
U.S. foreign policy or what the Continent can 


expect from F^-West MBFR bargaining. 

Business and finance. Now TIME can do the 

.subject full justice with analyses of such 
developments as currency revaluation, forecasts 
for Europe from its distinguished Boaid of 
Economists, surveys to answer questions like 
“What’s happened to German efficiency?”, 
dispatches such as one from Tokyo on just how 
the Japanese are mapping their European 
marketing strategy. 

The whole langc of European fife. TIME will look 
at European society and culture from the safest 
streets to women’s lib, immigrant labor, 
comparative television, the new thoughts of 
European intellectuals. 

This new service for Europe is a logical step 
in a long international tradition. TIME invent^ 
the news maj^zine jast 50 years ago, launched its 
first international edition 32 years ago. Every 
week it delivers 5-6 million copies to readers in 185 
countries. Circulation in Europe has nearly 
doubled since 1%S and is two and a half times that 
of any other international news 
magazine in the area. Now 
TIME will be more valuable 
than ever to readers-and 
to advertisers. Look into 
TIMEEUROPE today. 


TIME 


TIM^IIm a Lite BiMtag^irniiiiw MMgiioii, 7S0W M^hmcc. 
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LIMITED 

"AN OUTSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL YEAR" 


A s/j/nmary of the Statements by the Chairman ofKIeinwort, Benson, Lonsdale Limited, 
Sir Cyril Kleinwort and the Chairman ofKieinwort, Benson Limited, 

Mr Gerald Thompson, abridged from the 1972 Report and Accounts 



Sir Cyril Kleinwort 

Chairman^ Kleinwort^ 
Btmon, Lonsdale 1 tmited 


THE REPORTED GROUP PROFIT FOR 1972 is £4784.000 after taxation, 
an increase of 27 per cent The banking activities of the Group enjoyed an 
outstandingly successful year. profit after taxation and transfer to reserves 
for contingencies rose over 42 per cent to £4,212.000 

EXPANDING BANKING ACTIVITIES 

In the Far East, our office in Tokyo has already brought in much new 
business We will shortly extend to Hong Kong through a subsidiary and to 
Singapore by participating in a new venture with the Bank of America 
In 1971. KBIT became a wholly owned subsidiary of Kleinwort, Benson, 
thus providing a larger capital base for our expanding banking activities 
The unrealised appreciation of KBIT'S investments, amounting to about 
£16 million, subject to tax, further enlarges this base. 

DIVIDEND 

The total dividend is equivalent to 153 percent (15 per cent last year), to 
which It has been limited in accordance with Government policy 


Kleinwort, Benson Limited 

THE PROFITS OF THE BANKING GROUP after taxation and transfer to 
inner reserves increased this year to a new record of £4,212.000. This figure 
includes only the dividend received from our 33 per cent stake in White 
Drummond (the parent company of the M & G Group), it does not reflect 
our 25 per cent share in the successful Bank of America Limited 
We have been busy in all departments as the results testify 
As you will see. the totals of the consolidated balance sheet of the holding 
company, of which the banking group forms the largest part, have risen 
from £480 million to £788 million 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

The steady increase in the supply of non-sterling currencies has enabled us 
to procure funds for commerce and industry in many countries 
Our subsidiaries in Brussels and Geneva have achieved excellent results 
Kleinwort, Benson Incorporated has achieved a further increase m profits 
and has opened an office in Chicago 



Mr. Gerald Thompeon 

Chairman, 

Kleinworty Benson Limited 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT & CORPORATE FINANCE 

As investment advisers we act for pension funds, investment trusts and other clients, institutinndl and private, 
at home and abroad. The portfolio investments which we manage for them and for KBIT must be amongst the 
largest and most widely spread of all the Accepting Houses They provide the asset base underlying the whole 
banking activity and we have been glad to see them grow in proportion with our expanding opportunities at 
homo and overseas 

Our Company Finance activities are well known in the domestic field and the skills developed and refined in 
this market are increasingly in demand internationally Not only did we manage and co-manage many 
international bond issues in various currencies, but we also underwrote and, more important, placed bonds 
on a much greater scale than in previous years 


20 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3DB 

HRIJSSHS ■ rnif’«.CiO GlNl'VA GUERNSEY HONGKONG • JERSEY • NEW YORK • SHEFFIELD ■ TOKYO 
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Continued from page So 

docj^ers in the big ports had complained 
during last summer's national docks 
strike that they were losing their jobs 
because of unfair competition from 
ports outside the National Dock Labour 
Scheme, with its minimum national 
conditions of employment. 

The council has succeeded in get¬ 
ting the broad agreement to its report 
of its deputy v;hairman, Mr Jack Jones, 
freneral secretary of the Transport and 
(reneral Workers’ Union, by saying 
that many of the conditions (eg, on 
wages) that apply to the scheme ports 
should apply outside—but not that the 
small ports should be paying for the 
mistakes of their big brothers. Virtually 
no docker in a small port gets less 
than the £23 weekly minimum tindei 
the NDLS. Some non-scheme ports will 
have to pay higher minimum wages hut 
lower bonuses. The Government su})- 
ports the recommendation to stop 
casual employment of men who are 
really employed permanently, but this 
will affect only about 100 men by 
cutting certain opportunities for fiddling 
their income tax returns. 

Essentially what the NPC has found 
is tliat the small ports are successful 
iiecause of geography, marketing, 
economics and so on, rather than the 
slave labour picture the militants in the 
big ports propagate. The conces.sions 
made by the NPC should not affect 
this picture. All the same, it is wrong 
to extend the principle of bureaucratic 
interference to small ports when it has 
patently failed in the big ones, 
especially as the only reason is to please 
:he bullies among the dockers. 

EIU Quartariy Economic Review Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviewa cover 150 oountnes 

Iraq 

With the I PC settlement, new oil con 
tracts can be signed and import 
restrictions lessened Thus, as long- 
proposed development schemes get 
under way, economic growth should 
be at an 8 per cent annual rate by the 
end of 1973. 

Annual aubacripriop to ono raviaw (4 laauea and 
Annual Supplamant) la €15 (US$40) Airmail postage 
L2 (US$6) Single copiM C4 50 (US$12), payment 
with order pleaae 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St Jamoa'a Place, London SW1A1NT 


The hole in the ice 11947-1001 



The nse in raw material prices, which in 1951, while fuel prices are lower But 

IS ruining Britain's price freeze, follows imported food prices are now much 

two decades of good luck Despite two higher, two decades of slow growth have 

devaluations, raw material import prices pushed Britain down the queue, and it is 

are little higher than the Korean war peak outbid for supplies on world markets 


Regional policy 

The CBI changes 
its mind _ 

The florifedcration of British Industry, 
always a riitic of the regional employ¬ 
ment premium, has iir)w decided that 
Rep IS not such a hail thing after all. 
The CM told the t^ade and industry 
subcommittee of the Grmmons expen¬ 
diture committee on Wednesday that 
the Government should reverse its plan 
to abolish Rep after 1974 The GBl 
wants Rep to continue at least until 
1978, m stark contrast to some of the 
evidence given to the same sub¬ 
committee in Brussels (see page 63). 

The CBI argued that mo.st regional 
incentives took the form of capital 
subsidies, and tended to attract ca]>ital- 
in tensive industry, lo lestore the 
balance a labour-subsidy, like Rep, 
was needed. The CBI has done a study 
in Ulster which shows that half of the 
firms interviewed said they employed 
mere people because of Rep, and the 
vast majoiity said Rep had signifi¬ 
cantly improved company liquidity. 

TTie CBI reckoned that the abolition 
of Rep could put between 20,000 and 
50,000 mofe out of work in the region®. 
The Government itself is now thought 
to be having second thoughts. If it 
does go ahead and end Rep it will 
almost certainly introduce a similar 
measure to replace it. Previous wit¬ 
nesses at the committee have argued 
that Rep has been a disappointment. 
But it has been a useful prop to 
existing industry. 


Computer services 

Rough justice 

The cr»iiiputer services industry is 
beginning to linik good again. Most 
of the cnmpaniev that survived 
1970/71 are rcgaided as being lespec- 
talile -and consequently are gettintr 
longei-terni contracts than before, 
stinie of which may even extend over 
veais. Between them, the bureaux, 
softw'are houses and consultancies 
which jirovide services to c.omputer 
users, did business worth nearly £ioom 
last yeai. I'liis is now rising fast. Some 
Ilf the higgcT companies in the 
bureaux business, which had a total 
tiirnovei last year of about £50m, 
talk of 15 to 25 jier cent more lmsine.ss 
this year. Some software houses talk of 
.pi per cent. 

But exjiansion plans depend on 
having trained staff. When business 
begins to hum again, employees will 
start looking for large pay incfea.ses, 
whsih they won’t he allowed. Pro¬ 
bably js many as 60 per ce-nt of this 
service industry’s 16,000 employees are 
under 30, w^hich makes them foot¬ 
loose. Most of the companies are 
small and even during the last pay 
freeze it was a simple matter to change 
jobs to get an incrca.se. When too 
many jieople are on the move, work 
at the software houses is gravely 
interrupted. It only needs one or two 
members of a project team working 
with a client to leave for the whole 
project to be throw'n into chaos. This 
is an industry on which tlic justice of 
the pay freeze will be rough. 
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International 


We have scotched the snake. 


not killed it 


Sf) s<iid Macbeth, and s.o echoed 
the Europeans this week. Their water¬ 
borne wrij^glinji!; animal is less sinister 
than his, but it promises to be trouble¬ 
some enough. The launch of the new 
joint European float, as the world 
exchange markets returned to business 
as usual this week, was safeguarded 
by a further barricade of exchange 
controls. 

f^uckily, there was a notable absence 
of dramatics. The Ormans, basing 
upvalued the mark by just enough to 
sink it to the bottom of the snake, had 
to intervene modestly in Belgian 
fiancs and Scandinavian currencies to 
keej/ eseryone in line. The SwiS'' franc 
shed a bit mote of its unwelcome 
buoyancy (though not enough to 
allow it to slide into the snake) Sterling 
.sliengthenc'd. rathei unfortuiKitely, 
because of London's high interest rates 
and the new negative intemsi rates 
elsewhere. 'I'oky<» had the unusual 
experience of sejhng dollars to prcveiii 
strong .sc'asonal (leinaiids foi Japanese 
imports from weakening th*' yen too 
much 'I’he lira drifted a hit lower. 


Trading remained orderly, though 
ner\()us. In the jirevious two weeks 
most markets had been “ closed only 
in the sense that the central banks had 
w'ithdruwn their support operations, 
'riiey were “ ieo])eiiecl tni Monday 
oiiK in the sense that the central hanks 
returned to support the eventually 
insupportable “ fixed ” cross-rates 
between the eight European currencies 
which had earlier floated independently 
but have now joined hands—and to 
manage that joint flout (and the 
independent floating of the non- 
loiiicrs) against the dollar. 

I'he subscribers to the new .snake 
have few outright holdings or agreed 
credit lines of each cjlher's cuirencies 
with winch to defend their cros.s-iales. 
’‘Flic proposed European Monetary 
Co-()|)eration Fund may fill part of 
that void, at least for the common 
market c:ountries, hut not before the 
end of June at the earliest. One 
obvious candidate for upvaluation, the 
Swedish kmricL, is not a member of 
those arrangements. The Europeans 
had hoped to persuade the United 



V\^e never really closed 


Stales to join in efforts to keep the 
snake from floating tcio high, but Mr 
Cieorge Shultz’s promises on this 
.score at the meeting of the world’.^ 
leading 14 finance ministers last Frida> 
fell a long way short of unlimited 
commitment. 

If the Europeans believed their own 
words about the “correctness” of the 
prevailing pattern of exchange rates, 
the vagueness of the American pledge 
and the gaps in their own support 
lines ought not to worry them unduly 
But they don’t really believe a word 
of this. That is why Belgium, France, 
the Netherlands and Sweden have all 
tightened their exchange controls 
against flows of foreign money. I'h'* 
French controls include a 100 per cent 
reserve requirement on increases m 
non-resident deposits at French banks 
.since January 4th, the banning of 
interest payments on such ac.counts, 
and limitations on straight foreign 
currency purchases by banks. The 
Dutch and Belgians have outdone the 
Swiss in introducing draconian nega¬ 
tive interest charges on non-resident 
bank deposits: the initial charge*- 



• Adiuauid to rHIoci the dollar^ devaluation le tha new ratea are 1M% higher then their oM Smithaonian <Oec 1d711 peritiaa 
(OCfor starting than $2 36) .from March 19th the new D-mark rate »14^4% higher than itsOac-fSTI parity 
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Your way to the heart of the Common Market: 


4 Bishopsgate, London, EC2N 4AD 
Tel: 01-283 1080 Telex: 886604 


sponsored by The Federation of Industrial Development Associations 


assjiSs'Z__ 

nationw."®^ s«k«>* "Srti * » • ■ " 

^»moM sw"-* ,^B«s«ra5S5 

i oroirtse^SJL vyiie»«h??'J55"9ia9/f3** 


Confarwica on 5th and 6th April — Details on request 



Bank Almashrek S.A.L. 

announces the acquisition of 40% of its shares 
by J. P. Morgan Oi^crseas Capital Corporation 


I'lin Board oi Uirt‘L'lor>< of Bank Almashrek, Beirut, liave elected 
Kaiiai) Akdul Bauman Ai. Baiiar, Chairman of Bank of Kuwait and 
the Middle 1<'.asl, as Chairman of the lioard of Bank Almashrek 
and liave appointed RouNKY B. WAtiNKR, Via* President of 
Morgan (iuaranly Intenititional Finance Corporation, 
as Managing Director of Bank Almashrek. Other members of 
the Board of Directors of Bank Almashrek are- 

Thk State ok KttwAU 

represented by Khaleu Abu Director of Investment 

and Banking, Ministry of Finance and Oil 

The Rekiibi.ic ok Lebanon 

represented by Dh. Kamal Boh.sai.i, Dean of the Faculty 
ot Business Administration, Lebanese Ihnversity 

I'm. S tate ok (,)atar 

represented by Abhei. Kauer Ai. Qadi, Director of 
Financial AHairs, Ministry of Finance and Oil 

Intra Investment Company 
represented by Lhcien Dahdah, Chairman 

J. P. Morgan Overseas Capitai. Corporation 
represented by .\i.exander M. Vagmano, Vice Chairman 

His Excei.i.kngy Dh. Mohammed Knio, former Minister of 
Health, Interior, and P.T.T. of Lebanon 

Desire Kkttaneh, of Lebanon 

Riad Rjkk, of Lebanon 

Nduad Fouad Es Said, of Lebanon 
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effective on March 26th in both 
countries, has been pitched at \ per 
cent a week on most new accounts (or 
increases in old ones over specified 
bench marks)—but, in Holland at 
least, could rise to as high as 2 per 
cent a week. Sweden has warned that it 
may follow suit. In announcing a new 
ceiling on the current balances held by 
foreign banks with Swedish banks, the 
Riksbank wa.ned that, if these holdings 
are not brought down to their average 
January level by March 26th, such a 
c harge will be levied from March 20th 
And this move was flanked by further 
tough restrictions on hank spot dealing, 
transfers between accounts and a 10 
per cent rake-off of the krona proceeds 
of foreign exchange sold to the 
Riksbank. All of these counliies, for the 
time being at least, have undervalued 
exchange rates 

Gold __ 

Still loaded _ 

None of the 14 finance ministers in 
Pans last weekend was rude enough 
to the Americans to talk much about 
gold ; and, like the Americans last 
month, the Germans chose to define 
their new parity in paper SDRs. Rut 
goldholders do not seem to he unload¬ 
ing yet ; the price in the London 
market this week remained steady, at 
very nearly double the notional official 
an ounce. 

One reason is that few gold fanciers 
hnance their purcha.ses on borrowed 
funds they buy outright. So, unles.s 
they made the bulk of their purchases 
*it the peak ($95 an ounce in late 
February), they are sitting on very tidy 
[irofits indeed; the average gold price in 
I^ondon last year was just over $38 an 
ounce. Gold has never paid anv 
interest but nowadays strong" 
currencies do not do so cither. This 
increases the attraction to gold holders, 
who now include some strange bed¬ 
fellows, as Samuel Montagu’s 
•mthoritative annual bullion review, 
released this Friday, points out. 

The 1,430 tons which reached the 
'.'old markets last year did not go only 
to meet industrial and jewellery 
(lemands and to traditional hoarders in 
Asia and the Middle East. At least 
<^'40 tons went to steadier investors, 

* ven if one excludes the gold purchased 
bv some central banks and in Italy. 
Montagu reckons that some 300 tons 
of gold, 40 per cent of the total sold 
to European buyers last year, was 
n>iported into Italy. Much of it went 
build up industrial stocks to heat 
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Going over $100 ? 


the i6| pel cent value-added tax intro¬ 
duced on January ist ; but sonic 100 
toas were clandestinely re-experted. 
Some of Italy’s exchange controls 
against transfers of lire actually 
worked, so speculators turned to gold. 
They bought the stuff in the morning 
with lire, and rc.sold it over tJic border 
for Swiss francs in the afternoon. It 
was a good wicket until the extra cost 
of Vat upset the f alLulatK)ns. 'Fhc Swiss 
banks, w'ho kepi a considerable spread 
between their buying and selhim rates 
on gold, made a nice profit on the 
increased turnover. 

This year the Russians will be selling 
e\cn more gold on the free market . 
the South Africans, who have Jiad 'i 
had harv'est, mav do so tejo Montagu 
still concludes that “ prices m excess of 
$100 may ea.sily he reached." 


Japan 

Seasonal reprieve 

Tokyo 

The Bank of Japan found itself in the 
happy position this week of actually 
selling dollars in order to finance a 
seasonal import bulge No one expect 
this to last. As an indicator of the 
future, businessmen have been watch¬ 
ing the forward market, where yen for 
delivery against dollars in September- 
October have been quoted at Y250-254, 
a revaluation of roughly 23 per cent 
on the December, 1971, parity and con¬ 
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siderably higher than any rates seen in 
the spot market to date 
No one thinks that thi** .spells 
disaster Still, 11 is beginning to 
dawn that a 20 per cpiii upvalnation 
could hurt ev'en some of the biggest 
fry Toyota reckoned that even a 13 
per cent revaluation would put paid 
to the company’s earlier plans lo 
increase exports to 800,oix) units tins 
year from 720,000 in 1972 ; it is still 
unhappily working out the arithmetic 
on the actual reductions that a sub- 
srantiallv bigger upvaluation could 
mean Nor are the steelmakeis happy 
On the rather unrealistic assumption 
that the von would he forced up by 
only 10 per cent, the steelmakers had 
said earlier that then total ])roduction 
could ho pushed u]i from about I02ro 
tons in llie year ending this month to 
113m tons m the corning 12 months. 
They now' reckon that they may have 
to lop .some 10m tciiis ofl ^hat yirojec- 
ted hguie. Even at last year's export 
prices a cutback of that size in Japan’s 
steel exports could mean .1 cool £b88m 
worth of sales to coinjietitors 


Air insurance _ 

Jumbos don't 
crash _ 

Air insurance is not the happiest 
bu.siness in the world to be in right 
now And the reason, w'Cirdly, is that 
the jumbos have not yet produc.ecl a 
serious crash. Becau.se of this, premium 
rates have been cut to ribbons and 
London's aviation underwriters are 
now a bunch of worried men, as 
Wednesday's statement from the chair¬ 
man of the Aviation Insurance Offices 
Assoclat'on, Mr R B Mills, confirms. 

A single jumbo crash could cost 
insurers $ioom (£4om). If two fully- 
loaded junihos collided over New York 
the bill could be a good deal more than 
■CBom because of third party claims. 
If negligence was proved, the bill 
could lie much higher still. Because 
of this, and because jumbos were new 
and might give rise to unforeseen 
hazards, premium rates were sex on the 
high side initially. But the 747s have 
now clocked up over i .3m flying hours 
without a crash. There has been one 
crash of the very new and .smaller 
fthough wide-hodied) Tnstar, in which 
100 of the 176 passengers died, and one 
jumbo was blown up on the ground. 

It IS rare for a new aircraft to last 
im flying hours without a crash. In 
fact diere was one near-miss. A 747 
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}iit the San Francisco harbour beacon, 
which sliced througli the fuselage, 
injured some passengers and knocked 
out three of the aircraft’s foui 
hydraulic systems, by which die 
moving parts on the outside of the 
plane are controlled hv the pilot. 
Without this fourth system the air¬ 
craft would (Cltainly have been a 
total loss. The system, in fact, carried 
on working onl> because, as an after¬ 
thought, the designers had included 
an extra valve at a .strategic point, not 
because it seemed to lie needed, but 
because it cost only $2. 

All this comes at a time wlien under¬ 
writers are reporting handsome profits 
foi the underwriting years 1970 and 
earlier, in i:onsec{uence, numerous new 
in.siirance lompanie.s liave l>een 
tempted to enter the business. Premium 
rates, thercfoie, have come pluni- 
m^'ling down. For jumbos, rates 
have fallen by 70 per cent since the 
iirst ones were insuied. 'Hie major 
development here is the entry of the 
huge American life offices into aviation 
reinsurance. This has enabled other 
msuraiice companies to wTile bigger 
lines and reinsure heavily. 

TI1US last year the Briti.^h Airways 
Board hoiigiit hull cover foi its com- 
hineci BOACl-BEA fleet and was able to 
dictate stiff terms: lower rates and a 
llirce-ycar contract. At first the 
London market would have nothing 
to do with It. Neither would the big 
American companies. 'I'heir ie.sisiance 
cracked, however, w'hcn the Swedi.sh 
company, the Skandia, olfered to lake 
a veiy big sliare, with most of it 
rein.sured with the American life offices. 
Enough l^ondon and Ameriean undcr- 
wTiteis then caved m so that the cover 
was placeil abiuit 15 jier cent with the 
Skandia, bo jjer cent in liondoii, and 
2-", per cent in America, but with a 
third of London's share going 
straight out to America again as 
reinsui.ince. 

The iock-bt)tloni rates have trimmed 
profit margins to the bone. Unfor- 
tunatelv tl.M tc was a sharp increase 111 


Littlo copper to spare 

1973 has seen the price of cash wire 
bars soar from £450 to £630 a tonne 
Stocks dt the LME are down for the 
11th month running with a drop of 
40^.. between January and March. The 
market is stiU uncertain about 
deliveries with reports (denied) o1 
Chile failing to deliver to China and 
m Zambian exports are also being 
lyed by sending them through 
la and ^Isewhare instead of 
iia 


business: international 

die total number of airline crashes last 
year. These will not show up in the 
figures until the account is closed at 
the end of 1974. crashes last year, 
including the IVistar, have not yet led 
to a hardening of rates. When there 
IS a real jumbo cra.sh, or two or three, 
underwriters will have little profit to 
pay the loss out of, and there will be 
some very burnt fingers indeed—^both 
in London and in America. 

Thyssen 

Hornet's nest 

Hamburg 

Augu.st I'hyssen-Huttc has now .secured 
bo.^i per cent of the diarc capital of 
the large engineering and stcel-finishing 
concern Rhcinstahl at a price of 
DMi2tj (E18) per share. The low over 
this has fiitterly divided the German 
business coininunity and has centred 
on two points: the desirability of such 
industrial coiKcntration (the absorption 
of Rhcinstahl would turn Thyssen into 
the second biggest unit in Germany, 
after Volkswagen), and the means by 
which tlie takeover f>id was conducted 
It so happens that the chairman of 
the (icrmaii trades union congress, Herr 
ifpinz-Oskar Vetter, is also deputy 
chairman of Thvssen's supervisory 
hoard, on which, as with other steel 
and coal companies m (Germany, tiade 
union representatives hold half the 
scats He welcomed the bid without 
reservation. But, embarrassingly, the 
cleiiarting head of Tlivssen, Herr Hans- 
Gi'mther Sold, is also president of the 
Gonfederation of Geiman Industry and 
Ins fellow industrialists have been quick 
to voice their alarm that the bid will 
provide powerful amriiunition to the 
\ouiig .socialists and the left wing of 
Herr Brandt's Social Dcinorratic party 
who are now having for nationalisation 
of tlic means of production and dis¬ 
tribution The opposition Christian 
Democrats have been equally alarmed. 

To make matters worse, the takeover 
tactics have been clumsy. First, Herr 


Index Percentage 

1963—100 change on 

Mar Mar one one 

14 21 month year 


All Items 205 8 2067« + 70 4 58.5 

Food 201 4 202.9* - 2 2 -r40 4 

Fibres 223.5 224.0* +21.3 +127.0 

Metals 253 4 262.2 +16 9 +33.4 

Misc 1823 185 0* 4 03 +69.1 

^provisiorml 
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Sold dismissed as nonsense rumours 
that Thyssen was to bid for Rheinstahl 
As a result, the share price dropped 
hack, while insiders—it was later sus¬ 
pected—were buying up Rheinstahl 
shares. Next came the announcement 
of the hid itself, which provoked an 
outcrv from some shareholders that 
I'hysseri was getting Rheinstahl too 
cheaply. Worse was to come. After 
Thy.sseri announced it had control, the 
price rose above the 4 )id price to 
DMi;) 7, infuriating those shareholders 
who had accepted the DM125 hid on 
the advice of their hanks and the 
Rheinstahl board The price dropped 
hack to DMi 3'5.5 this week. Thyssen 
has denied any intention of buying any 
more Rheinstahl shares Even so, irian\ 
observers beheve it will have to take 
full control it it is U) achieve the 
rationalisation it wants. 

Swiss price controls 

Leo's roar 

Switzerland has now had four months 
to enjoy the unfamiliar experience of 
a semi-voluntary policy of price 
controls. At the weekend its overseer, 
Mr Leo Schurmann, gave an account 
of his office’s achievements so fai 
Swiss restaurant owners have been 
talked out of ciiarging more for every¬ 
thing on their menus, liquor merchants 
dissuaded from adding an increase in 
duty to the prices of their stocks bought 
beforehand, tlie national association ol 
electricians from recommending an 
increase in service charges. Medicine 
prices have been pegged until the 
autumn at least. The Zurich Garitonal 
Bank has forgone an increase in 
interest rates on .second mortgages 
But prices have still surged ahead. In 
January the retail index showed a rise 
of 7.4 per cent on a year earlier, while 
wholesale prices were 7 per cent up. 

Mr Schurmann said he will pres*^ 
into new fields. He intends to find out 
why consumers have derived n*' 
benefit from the upvaluatioii of the 
Swiss franc, especially as Switzerland 
imports much of its food and most («! 
Its raw materials. Within hours of Mi 
Schiirmann’s announcement, the fast- 
moving Migros supermarket chain 
launched a nationwide publicits 
campaign, announcing selective price 
cuts on goods from dollar sources 
ranging from canned fruit to coloui 
film. Mr Schurmann is now contem¬ 
plating a verv Swiss idea of pressiim 
governments at all three Icvclv-- 
federal, cantonal and communal' 
balance their budgets by 1974 - 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


miHL INTERNATIONAL. .. matches candidates 
and cempanies acress the werid... 

The latest addition to our range of services for international companies and international 
career men is 

Career Internatlenal 

Essentially an international placement operation. Career International assists well qualified 
people living abroad either to return to the UK or to move to another country Such candidates 
are drawn from a wide span of occupations and industries Most are looking internationallv for 
career progress and many already have overseas experience in a management or specialist field 
For companies, the service represents a valuable supplementary recruitment source for 
candidates, a means of obtaining placement assistance from Europe's largest personnel 
consultancy 

Candidates requiring placement help should send their career histones and details of the tvpe 
of appointment sought, preferred location, and salary expectations to 

COLIN BEXON, CAREER INTERNATIONAL, 

17 STRATTON STREET LONDON, W1X 6DB Telephone 01 -493 3651 


^^MINTEBNATIONAL 

SWITZERLAND S AFRICA AUSTRALIA IRELAND 



PROCESS DESIGN & PROJECT MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 



OPPORTUNITIES TO WORK IN A HIGHLY PROFESSIONAL ENVIRONMENT 

PROJECT MANAGER 
SENIOR PROCESS ENGINEER 
SENIOR PROJECT ENGINEER 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGER 

APPLICATIONS INVITED FROM OUTSTANDING EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS 

KING-WILKINSON (INTERNATIONAAU B.V. KORTE VIJVERBERG B.THE HAGUE 

P.O. BOX TELEPHONE CABLES TELEX 

1903 <070)'648800 rtAKING 32229 RAK NL 

SERVINO THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 

TULSA, LONDON. BRUSSELS. FRANKFURT. ZURICH. BEIRUT 

FOR MANAGEMBMTARPOffirrm SfifTR SRR 
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no language problems at the 
PLM SAINT JACQUES HOTEL 
our simultaneous translation service 
bridges the gap and gets messages across 


Id pans 


a few minutes from Orly Airport and Montparnasse 
THE PLM SAINT JACQUES offers you • 

• 10 air-conditioned rooms for meetings, 
seminars, conlerences. lectures and banquets 
from 35 to 1500 people - 
with the very latest audio-visual equipment. 

• exhibition halls opening onto garden terraces, 

• complete secretarial services. 

printing on premises. 

• bank, travel agency, car rental. 

• 812 rooms with television and automatic bar. 

• 4 restaurants, 

• elegant boutiques, cinema and beauty salon, 

• bus connections with Orly every 10 minutes 

THE PLM SAINT JACQUES not just a hotel : 
but a favorite international meeting place 


Why research business 
opportunities in Australia, 
when we've already done 

it for you? We have over 1,400 offices in 



□ra 



SAINT JACQUES 

PARIS 

“Banquet and Congress" Department 
17, boulevard Saint Jacques 75014 PARIS 
Tel: (01)589.89.80 
Telex: 27740 


uu: We have over 1,400 offices in 
Australia and New Zealand, keeping us fully 
informed of conditions on the spot. 

So we can offer you all kinds of help, 
guidance and support when you're doing 
business, exporting, or investing there. 

We can point out the problems. Highlight 
the opportunities. Introduce you to suppliers, 
agents and potential customers. 

Above all, we can help you with a full 
international banking service that offers all the 
facilities you need for overseas trade, and even 
extends to recommending hotels and booking 
your airline tickets I 

For copies of our publications, and to 
arrange a preliminary meeting to find out how 
we can help you, please write or telephone to 
the address below. 




8 BANK 


Ineotporating ANZ Bank and ES 6 A Bank 
71 Cornhill, London EC3V 3PR Tel: 01 -623 7111 
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BUSINESS 


Roll up, roll up, for 
Rolls-Royce 


Rolls-Royce Motors is up for sale to 
•he hie:hest bidder. If the hiRhest bid 
IS judged to be not IurK eruiuRh, then 
the company will be floated off to the 
public. The bidders have until May 
1st to decide what number to write 
inside the sealed envelopes that will 
he opened at 11 am on that dav. 
Three days later, N. M. Rothschild 
,ind Sons, the merchant bank that 
rooked up this devilish cunninR sclieme, 
IV'll advise Mr Rupert Nicholson, the 
uTciver of Rolls-Rovce Ltd, the 
parent company, whether to accept the 
hiRhest bid or to ro for a public 
ollerinR of the shares. Rothschild will 
Riiaranlee that the net proceeds from 
anv public offer exceed the hiRhest bid. 
ForeiRners can bid, but will not be 
allowed the use of the Rolls-Rovce 
name or trade-mark. 

Rothschild has taken on a quite 
jwesome responsibility. If it recom¬ 
mends that the highest bid be taken, 
and the bidder soon after sells off part 
or all of the company to the public at 
a huRe profit, then it clearly will have 
c;iven the wronR advice. If it rccom 
mends a sale to the public at a hicher 



But wh0ts the ? 


prue than the bid, but tlu- under¬ 
writers refuse to perfoim, then Roth¬ 
schild will have to fork out the 
difierence hetwren the price at winch 
the underwriters dev become interested 
and the price Rua ran teed to the 
receiver. With all the possible games 
theory jrloys open, silence is the qulden 
rule the receiver is not saving what 
his reserve jrrice is, n(»r is Rothschild 
putting a figure on the size nf a 
possible public flotation. 

Tlic value of the companv is subject 
to a whole set of uncertainties. The 
most certain thing is that Mr Nichol¬ 
son has w’orked wonders for Rolls- 
Rovce Motors. He formed the com¬ 
pany out of the car, diesel, aero 
components and other divisions, 
appointed the board of directors, and 
then let them get on with the job. 
As a result, it is now making record 
profits of 4 ii 4 m a year, compared with 
the £2.()m that the constituent divi¬ 
sions made in 1970. The old manage¬ 
ment had spent too much time and 
energy on its aero engines. For most 
of the 1960s the car division made a 
loss, and diesel profits were erratic. 
Cars made £i.;^m in 1972, and the 
forecast is for £2.2m next year. The 
main uncertainty about the business 
is that nearly all the profits fiom 
making aero engine components is on 
work sub-contracted from Rolls-Royce 
(1971) Ltd—the aero engines side of 
Rolls-Royce that the (jovernment 
bought from the receiver for a sum 
still to be settled. Most of that work 
depends on continued sales of the 
RB 211 engine. 

The pre-tax profit rate should rise 
gradually from £4m—but the other 
uncertainty is about the tax rate. Old 
Rolls-Royce notched up some £5om in 
tax losses, and the car company claims 
them as its natural inheritor. The 
Inland Revenue has disinherited it, as 
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an independent company (but not as 
part ol another grouji)- Rolls-Royce 
Motors has some cliance of winning an 
appeal against the special commis¬ 
sioners' ruling. 

The value of this chance has to be 
embed up h\' eVcivoiie A company 
with firofits of £4111 that pays no 
corpoiatioti tax could pav all that out 
as a gloss dividend. N'alued on a yield 
of r/;;, ihigli foi a tonipaiiv which 
has /pio debt), that would give a 
market c .ipitalisation of LT»om. 11 it 
paid corporation tax, its gross dividend 
would be just undei 11",m, and the 
capitalisation £6oni On an old p/e 
basis, the difierence is bt'tween, sa\, 
20 times £401, and 20 tunes £2.4ni. 
These figures are merely illustrative of 
the flifi'rrence the tax charge makes. 

IVa// Street 

Loss of interest 

New York 

In the past 10 weeks the New York 
market has lost over loVu of its value. 
I'he Dr)w Jone.s reached it.s record 
level of 1051 in earlv January. Since 
then it has taken ju.<;t about anv oppor¬ 
tunity to droj) On Mirnday it fell by 
IT points after the decision of some 
leading banks to increase ihcir prime 
lending rates to top quality borrowers 
bv a full of which ihev mav yet 
only be allowed a By Thursday 
morning the market was still going 
down and down. Despite a record 
increase in America’s ro.st living 
index last month, investors were 
switching to high-vielding fixed inteiest 
investments. 

The drop has continued even though 
the Federal Reserve's Dr Aithur Rums, 
in his other capacity as head of the 
Ckmimittee on Interest and Dividends, 
fired ofi telegrams summoning the 
offending banks to a meeting to hear 
their justification. That justification is 
simple' the prime rate has lagged 
increasingly out of line with the 
rates at which banks are able to 
borrow in the monev market. In 
fact, some American borrowers were 
doing what their British counterparts 
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were irrently cloirif^ • borrowinp from 
thou friendly hank and then making a 
turn V)y buying commercial paper and 
ceitifitaios of dc])OMt. A rise in the 
prime rate is a traditional warning 
si.i;nal to Wall Street. As the chart 
shows, when the prime rate hit fl*)% 
in June, icj6q, the market slumped 
'l‘hc real pinch on Wall Street now 
IS that hiph interest rates are causirif^r 
investors to take monev oul of shares 
and put them intci fixed interest forms 
of sasint; at an astoundiru' rate, 
Broke] s sav, pleadingly, that equities, 
with all their faults, must offer a 
betle* chance of preventing capital 
shrinkai'e in iiiHationarv times than 
non’sliiink-non-streuh savings deposits, 
but the small American refuses to 
believe iheni During 1972, inflation- 
ignoiiJig savers put an extraordinary 
$'{7 billion into savings and loan 
associations f America’s etjuivaleiU 
of Iniilding societies), im leasing 
then assets by 18^',.. Assets of the real 
estate insestmcnt trusts (which invest 
in nioitgage.s) went uj) by Assets 

of closed-encled funds ^investment 
tru.sts, blit largely inve.stmg in bonds) 


went up by $1.2 billion or 28%. In 
the first few weeks of 1973, five of these 
bond funds offered $7')5m, which was 
digested without a hiccough. 

Meanwhile investors showed their 
wiiolesale disillusionment with mutual 
funds in 1079, by selling $1.8 billion 
more of them than were purchased. 
Irading on the New York stock 
exchange is, sn far this year, 12% off 
the comparable period last year , 
in the over-the-counter market it is an 
even larger 21**0 ofl. The securities 
firms are feeling the pinch, and then 
own shares are at new lows for the 
year. Recently, a seat on the NYSE 
changed hands for $135,000, which 
may sound a lot hut is the low'est foi 
2j years. 

The endemic volatility of the 
securities industry has made enemies 
among those who did not understand 
that the Dow .sometimes ends witli an 
“ n ’ 'I'hey arc forsaking the brokers, 
.111(1 the familiar mutual fund names, 
.ind aie buying the products of compet¬ 
ing financial institutions. Prestigious 
banks, iiisuiancc companies or financial 
.service companies- such as Fii.st 
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Wall Street tn 

Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Mar 1972-73 

one 

one 

one 

record 

deeper gioum. 
but London 


21 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

holding up 

London 

455 0 

543.6 

426 5 

+ 23 

4 2.5 

-120 

163 

redsonably 

well 

New York 

9384 

1051 7 

889.2 

- 41 

-- 3.7 

-f 05 

-108 

Hongkong si.II 

Canada 

241 7 

255 7 

187 5 

- 19 

- 03 

416 5 

- 55 

in 'Street 

Australia 

579 5 

839 8 

4901 

- 0.2 

H 2.2 

4 15 

- 127 


Japan 

389 6 

422 5 

199 9 

T 04 

- 3.1 

469 9 

- 78 


Hongkong '1386.8 

1776.0 

324.0 

"136 

-107 

4301.7 

-21.9 


Belgium 

132 4 

134 9 

95.9 

- 1.0 

- 08 

423 0 

" 1.9 


France 

886 

902 

67.6 

- 19 

+ 51 

419.3 

-11 5 


Germany 

1194 

12)1 3 

97.1 

+ 1 6 

4- 55 

4 7.2 

-210 


Holland 

167 6 

1691 

1064 

^ 02 

4 0.2 

431.6 

- 0.9 


Italyt 

1143 

1143 

82.9 

+ 6.7 

+ 1'21 

436 7 

-48.1 


Sweden 

3680 

379 8 

306 7 

- 1.5 

- 0.7 

4 9.3 

- 3.1 

World share prices are on pages 112 and 113. iNaw base : 

Jan 2, 

7973^700 
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National City Bank (with a rare equitv 
fund), Massmutual, Transamerica- 
have been selling their closed-end funds 
like hot-cakes. They are helped by the 
brokers, who are having to earn .i 
living selling something. 

There are fashions in saving, and tiie 
stock market is out of fashion. Th^ 
may be because expectations of infla¬ 
tion, to which brokers say the whole 
country should be reacting, are not yet 
sufficiently shared by the mass savers 
Or it may be a sign of the times, 
especially in countries with official 
prices and incomes policies. If this 
second guess is right, London has 
reason to be .scared. 

Frankfurt stock exchange 

Up with the 
mark 


Frankfurt 

Much to the .surprise of almost ever\- 
onc, German share prices have risen 
dramatically over these past 5^ weeks, 
w'hich have seen a 13% upvaluation ot 
the D-mark against the dollar and .1 
deflationary budget which raised 
corporatiun tax to 58%. I'hc Herstati 
index has gained 6% since the eve id 
the dollar devaluation on February 
12th, and 8% .since the beginning of 
this year 

It is not the foreign buyers, wln> 
jloured money into the German market 
throughout 1972, who are responsible 
this time. Foreigners can swap between 
hoiid.s and ccjuities, but cannot othci- 
w'l.sc increase the D-mark pool available 
lor the Mock market. The big buyers 
ibis time are the (rermans them.selvc'^, 
many of whom recently made the mis¬ 
take of shifting funds over to Wall 
Street and London, fearing a bout ot 
socialism at home. Now they are rush¬ 
ing back, tempted by the knowlcdi-e 
that the average share at home is on 
a prospective p/e of only 13 and thiit 
(ierman industry’s order b(x>ks arc 
bulging. Equities are getting an adde.i 
bcxist as Herr Willy Brandt’s squeeze 
on the overheated real estate market is 
flushing money on to the market. Bulb 
say that there is enough cash to lift the 
market another 15% or so if the 
restrictions on foreign investors arc 
relaxed as expected. This would put the 
market through the high touched at 
the end of 1969—not itself an all-timc 
peak which was reached way back 
1960. 

Many of Germany’s traditional blue 
chips have lagged well behind the 
general ri.se. An exception is Siemers. 
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$250,000,000 

Sonatrach 

(So(,i6l6 Nationrilc pour |j Rechcrchc. la PtoduLtioii, le rranspoti, 
id I rdnsrorniaiion ct la ('onimcicialisjiion dcs Mydiocdibiircs) 


Ten Year Loan 


iiuarantff/i hv 

Banque Algeriennc dc Developpement 

fnr ami on behalf nf tin 

Democratic and Popular Algerian Republic 


Man h It, 


fhi\ fmaritinii ha\ been mnna»fd by 

The First Boston (Wporation 

dhemicul Bank (liticorp International Bank 


Chemical Bank 


First National Citv Bank 


and firavided by 


Hank of Montreal 


The Hank of Nova Scotia 


Mellon Bank N.A. 


Asscciated Japanese Bank (Inteniational) Limited Ranca Commertiale Italiana, London Rranih The Bank of Tok^o, Ltd. 

(Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago The First Natiiinul Bonk of Boston Franklin National Bunk 
The Fuji Bank, Limited Japan International Bunk Limited Marine Midland Bank- New York 

Marine Midland Bank—Western The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited The Mitsui Trust & Banking Companv IJmited 

Toronto Dominion Bank Union de Banques Arabes et Frangaises—U.B.A.F. Arab Bank Limited The Bank of Kolie, IJinited 
Banque Canadienne Nationale Barclays Bank International Limited (Canadian Imperial Hank of (Commerce 

Commerce Union Bank The Dai-Ichi Kungyo Rank. Ltd. The Daiwa Bank, Limited I'lie Hokkaido Takuslioku Bank, Ltd. 
Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoisc The Kyowa Bank, Limited Libyan Arab Foieign Bank 

The Long-Term Credit Rank of Japan, Limited Midland Bank Limited The Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 

The Provincial Bank of Canada The Saitama Bonk Limited The Sanwa Bank, Limited Socicte (leiierale (France) Bank Limited 
The Sumitomo Bank. Ltd. The Tokai Hank, Limited The Tovo 1'rust and Banking Company Limited 

Trade Development Bank Overseas, lnc./Republic National Bank of New York (International) Limited UBAF Limited 

Unionedi Banche Arabe cd Europee (Italia) S.p.A. 
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Sedgwkk 

ForiKS 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE BROKERS 


An Historic Year 

Mziyef •:;? Coiling 

foi'bes 

Salient Points from the report of the Chairman, 

Mr. P.W. Milligan 


Whobetter 
^ tohelpyou 
at the heart of 
the Pacific basin 
* tradearea? 



Everything that has happened since we announced the 
merger has confirmed the faith in the benefits to be 
expected Throughout the Group there is enthusiasm 
for the merger and determination to take advantage of 
the many opportunities opening up for the development 
of the business 

Group revenue amounted to more than £20 million 
in 1972 and Group profit before tax was £7.1 million. 
The contributions of both Sedgwick Collins and Price 
Forbes are above the forecasts made last October and 
in each case are at a record level. 

Demand for our services shows every sign of increasing 
in the domestic and international markets. Subject to 
Phase Two. I fully expect 1973 will see continuing 
progress 


TMthiUoMtBaHk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

London address* 

8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB 
Telephone: 01-606 8311 


Ffve Yeat Record of Separate Groups'Combined Figures ( £000' s} 
1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

Revenuo 11.032 12.324 14.641 16,008 20,239 

Pfe tax Profit 3,688 4,032 4,763 5,361 7,105 

Attributable Net Profit 2,038 2,149 2,710 3,115 4,111 


Copies of the 1972 Report and Accounts maybe obtained 
from the Secretary 

SEDGWICK FORBES HOLDINGS UNITED 

Itoflis House,43-46 King William Street London, EC4,01-8233060 


for up-to-date and authoritative 
information on developments, 
markets and investment opportunities 
send for our latest 
"Review of the Economic Situation 
in New Zealand" 
and our guide 
"Investing m New Zealand" 
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Ads & takeovers 

Individual shareholders (as opposed to 
professional institutional ones] arc, as 
we all know, subjective, ignorant, loyal, 
bovine, gullible and barely literate. The 
perfect audience, it is tlrar, for advei- 
tising, and the advertising agencies 
have not been slow to catch a new 
market when they sec one. 

A survey* carried out for a .subsidiary 
of J. Walter Thompson into liu battle 
between Bovis and those that (tpposed 
Its bid for P&O shows that a majority 
of the shareholders weic uricritaiii 
whether the hnal price offered was too 
high or loo low. They were not 
interested in the figuring, h2".> simply 
decided that P&O *'aie all right on 
their own" and only 9% that the 
tirms were too generous to Bovis 

Half the sample said that their stock¬ 
broker was not helpful—but then most 
of those interviewed seldom consulted 
a stockbroker anyway (perhaps because 
they are not helpful) Nor was there 
much of an ego-booster for the actuis 
on the stage- only 38% remembered 
that Lord Inchcape (who started the 
opposition ball rolling) was involved 
and even then there was sonic doubt 
about what he did Those long circu¬ 
lars sent out by P&O (presumably that 
means both the camps within P&O) 
were cited as the chief determinant in 
influencing shareholders, mentioned by 
'^3%, followed by the press (i7''ii) and 
.stockbrockers' advice (11%). Some 70"', 
said thev did not hnd advertisements 
helpful ill making up their minds (who 
ever likes to owning up to being 
influenced by advertising *’). 

Among other interesting .snippets, a 
(luarter of the sample had acquiicd the 
'shares in P&O by being left them in a 
\t^ill; and 31 % had owned the shares 
for over 10 years. The report’s implied 
lesson foi companies w'orried about 
being taken over at some time is clear : 
build up your shareholders* brand 
loyalty well in advance by sending 
(hem lots of circulars, by advertising 
your name in the papers, and by per¬ 
suading financial journalists what a 
good company you are. __ 

*P&0 Bid for Bovis A suivey conducted 
•ly the British Market Research Bureau 
lor Thompson and Partners £5 


Ahich has climbed 13% to DM315 111 
tfie past year, but is still on a pro- 
'‘pective p/e of 13—a lower rating than 
liiat given its less efficient European 
jiy.ils, which have less full order books, 
i'iie big chemical companies are well 
Ik low their old ratings. BASF at 
^^fl65 is the most highly-geaied to 
Ijcnefit from the economy's growth 
I^Mving been the worst hit in the reces- 
siuji)^ but the upvaluation will again 
^rjiieeze its profits. 


business: investment 

BPC 

Recovery and after 

The Brithsh Printing Clorpuiation has 
come 111 from the cold. Pinfiis .nail¬ 
able for shareholders have tri|)led to 
£3.4ni. riie distaiu'c between these 
record profits and the 3m loss ol 
1970 ha.s been inaiked hv tlie (|un(lcii|)- 
Iiiig of the shaies to (13)1 Now e\- 
recoveiy, the shares are not e\-grov\th, 
and are just the sort of sliaies to yiyt 
away until the next bull in«irkt-t 

All bits of the business are back in 
the black The Internutional Learning 
Systems Corpoiation, winch is now 
wholly owneci, has turned in a rea.son- 
able trading profit of 41370,000 from 
selling encyclopaedias (Last year its 
profit came from the relea.se of stoc'k 
provisioii.s jirudeiitly created at the 
time of the disentanglement with 
Perganioii Press). The othei tuinaroiind 
has been in publishing ; the only jiait- 
woik on sale, the Second Woild War, 
IS a hig seller, and helped the division 
to .1 profit of £548,000, against a loss 
of over £im. 

Since jinnting is a jobbing lnjsines.s, 
and no job is exactly like another, the 
full exigencies of the prices rode will 
depend on the vigilance of liPC^'s 
clients. Certainly the margin criteiion 
will not prevent a rise 111 jiiinting 
jirofits from £3.4m 

The pre-tax figure of £4m could 
well show substantial growth—and the 
nice thing about the accumulated tax 
losses is that they eradicate the tax hill 
Conservatively, BPCi has put through 
a full tax charge. The difTereiice will 
show up in the growth of liquid assets, 
which could be used for acquisitions in 
packaging and publishing. The main¬ 
tainable earnings of 8 2|> put the .shares 
on a p/e of 7.6, and the dividend yield, 
which is bound tu go up once the 
freeze is over, is even now 5.9%. 

World shares and money _ 

A new interest 
rate service 

When debate about interest rates is 
hotting up in both Britain and America 
and the continental Europeans are 
urging that domestic decisions shciuld 
take international coasiderations into 
account, The Economist offers its 
readers a new ser\’ice to help to make 
sense of it all. Our usual two pages of 
share prices and money market indi¬ 
cators have been recast to provide 
much fuller information on key 
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interest rates in nine major centres, 
including London (pages 112-113). 

Indicative interest rates for foreign 
countries are being piovided hv (Uia.se 
Manhattan Bank and its afhliates and 
the new data on Eurobonds by First 
Ho.stoii (Europe); and our own loserage 
of London rates is also being exfianded 
All the London rates wc used to in¬ 
clude are in the new table (altbougb 
the* dealing banks' base rate ha.s lieen 
siipei.sedod liy their prime lending rate* 
whiih IS base rate plus 1%). But new 
ones aie added. Aibitiage margins are 
no longer worked out as such, but, 
because we now include the annual 
ct»st of forward co\ei in .ill the 
i<miitncs uuluded, le.'idcrs ran ralcu- 
l.iti‘ the covered margins between any 
two assets they like, for example, ClDs 
111 New' Yoik on Wednesday w'eie pay¬ 
ing (»73".., (’I)s in London 1072**4 
Add the ;!% cost of forward cover 
to the New' York rale and the lovered 
margin in favour of I.oiidoii is jast 

How'ever, readers should remember 
that ext hange controls limit access to 
foreign money and capital market 
p.ijiei l'\)r example, the tabic cjuotcs 
the rates on thiee-rnonth bank deposits 
offeied 111 various centres. In London 
tliese lates could be earned liy resident 
and foreign holders alike ; not so in 
tlormany and Fiance (where new 
non-resident deposits of any descrip¬ 
tion eaiii no intere.st), or in Belgium, 
Holland .'iiid Switzeiland (where non- 
lesidenl holdings of tune deposits are 
either banned tuilrigbt or where 
increases 111 such deposits incur a 
negative interesi t liarge) We published 
a guide to ext liange restiictions then in 
force in the mtiTiiational banking 
survey in our issue - if January 27th ; the 
latest changes in the controls are dis- 
cu.s.sed on page qj of this issue. 

I'lie Euioliond indices are the first 
comprehensive ones to be published 
anywhere 'Fhey are worked out by 
taking the arithmetic average of yields 
on recent top-rjuality issues (of at least 
a single “ A " rating) which are actively 
traded 111 the various cuireucy groups. 
The yields arc to maturity on the 
a.s.sumption that interest is paid twice 
yearly. The maturities arc 15 years or 
more, except for Euroguilders, which 
are all seven-year. 

The list of British government 
securities quoted will, in future, be 
changed at frequent intervals. They 
are supplied by Pember and Boyle, the 
stockbrokers. Under the stock exchange 
advertising rules, we are allowed to 
mention this helpful firm in the text 
of an article, as here, but we are not 
permitted to give it a regular ciedit. 
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Scott free 


On 'I'ursdav, Sir Flilary Scott 
delivered the leport of hi.s coininittee 
on property l>onds and equity-linked 
assnraiKe to Mi Peter Walker, Serre- 
t.irv of State for '1 rade and Industry 
It will ]jrohably be published at 
Kaster, two yrears after it was commis¬ 
sioned. Sir Hilary has taken a lon^ 
and thoioiif'h look at bunds of all 
forms, and has, bv all indications, 
decided that they aie good, thou^li 
they could be lietter Bondsmen can 
reUix the em|)hasi.s is on inodeiate 
ref<»rms lathcr than <iwccpini>; changes. 

"fhere is not a great deal of dillei- 
eiice between a [iropeity bond, or an 
equity bond, and an ordinary witli- 
piofits assurance policy How'evei, Sir 
Hilary's tenns of reference limited the 
committee to tlie consideratKin of 
insuiance policies whose value fluctu¬ 
ates directly with the value of the 
underlyint* shares oi )jiopertics. The 
latest saving innovation, the managed 
bond, IS invested in imdei lying equity, 
pioj>erty and fixed-interest funds--and 
so IS even more akin to u traditional 
life assurance pirlicy. "I'lius any lessons 
that the coinmUtee draws for bonds 
can be applied more widely. 'I'he 
re])oit might influonre the shape of die 
in.surance companies hill, which on 
'riiuisdav had its report stage in the 


House of Lords. 

'The worst feai of the property bond 
managers w'as that Sir Hilary would 
ban them as being intrinsically uii- 
sruind. Property bond funds are open- 
ended, wbith means that the investois 
can ])uL inones in at any time, but can 
also take then cash out at any tune. 
Howesci, the degree of liquiditv 
accorded to the investctr is higiiei than 
that f»f the underKing assets. Property 
itself, some argue, cannot he bought 
and sold as easily as property bond 
fund uriiL’i, and thus there is the pos¬ 
sibility of a lic|uidity crisis if there 
shoulcl he net redemptions. After all, 
this IS lathei what happened to 
(Jrainco’s USIF real estate fund. I'lie 
undeilying projieitics w'cre not un¬ 
sound, hut when faith in tiie manage¬ 
ment wa'* shaken, and investors tried 
to lealisc their holdings of USIF 
shares, the fund had to shut u}> shop 
and siispcnd redemptions. In the 
United States ojren-cnded real-estate 
funds cannrit be registered with the 
Securities and Exchange C^ommission, 
and cannot he sold to the public. But, 
propeity-wi.se, the United States is a 
ver\' difleient jrlacc (see tlie property 
survey after page (14). 'Fhe market in 
properties 111 Ihitain is—or lias been— 
.1 verv large and liquid one, and it has 



Big funds (Abbey) buy btg /£9imJ 


been as easy to buv and sell propertus 
as It has been to buy and sell ven 
large blocks of ecjuities on the stoi k 
exchange. In both the stork exchanet* 
and the property “ exchange,” there iv 
a price at which a willing buyer cjh 
trade with a willing .seller, and the 
property funds do have a cautiona!\ 
six-month moratorium on repayment 
if things get sticky. In Britain, though 
not necessarily anywhere else, an open- 
ended prcjperty fund is sound. 

The next test for the property fuiiiK 
is how they weather .stage two So fai, 
so good. The initial scares about the 
valuation of the funds have pnivecl in 
h.ive been exaggeiated. Some of the 
funds diopped a few pence in value, 
and some bondholders followed tlie 
advice of the scaremongers and solii 
out. Foi a two-week period in Fehiu- 
aiy, the Abliey Property Fund .suffetc-d 
a rate of xedcmption wirch was twice 
the nonnal one But in a hear share 
maiket, and an uncertain gilt-cdgeil 
security market, most .savers seem tn 
have decided to stick with properlv 
One of property's virtues (01 vices) i\ 
that there could be endless variatioih 
of leaseholds and leasebacks which gi‘t 
around the letter of the rent section ol 
the code (which the Dcjiartment of the 
Environment is having difficiiltir** 
writing). In any case, if there is an 
underlying shortage of the kind nf 
properties which tlie funds possess, tlir 
valuers are onlv going to have to dn- 
coiirit a little farther away from the 
time when the rents will be adjustnl 
hark to market levels. However, the 
worst is not nece.ssarilv over. 


If property bonds arc sound iii' 
theory, tlie main concern is to eiisuie ' 
that they are honest in practice. 'Hu* 
insurance companies that market pu>- 
])eTty bonds, and the other saving** 
media that the Hilary committee has 
been examining, have handed togethei 
into an association (all except for me 
big daddy of them all, Abbey) and aie 
waiting on the rejiort to bring out « 
code of conduct. They expect tlv* 
tenor of the report to concentraie »■!'• 
greater disclosure and sell-regulata»i> 
within a moderately reformed legisla¬ 
tive framew'ork. 


The Economist has tended to recenn- 
inend inve.stors to buy the larger funds, 
on the grounds that there is safetv m 
numbers. The table of performance 
shows that five of the smaller ones 
have made most money for investor^ 
over the past year. However, the snidlj 
funds tend to move in leaps an« 
bounds as each transaction has a 
greater impact on the valuation. 
though the Robert Silk Property Bond 
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shows a tidy Rain of 29.4% in the 
year, most of that was achieved by 
July. On the other hand Target has 
shown a more consistent growth. As a 
small fund, it has resiliency bought 
\ery small properties—the kind that 
.tre actually bought and sold at 
auctions every week. This is more by 
(hoice than by necessity. 

Many property bond managers have 
been quite blithely attracting money 
into what was called a property fund 

'Without the slightest hope of being 
able to put the money into property. 

Luckily, the managed bond has taken 
wnne of the pressure off. The man¬ 
agers can, in all conscience, advertise 
tlieir skill in choosing the best place to 
l)ut the investors’ money, and leave it 
all on deposit in the money market. 

The Hambro managed bond has not turn on the investment from the time spent around .£7im last October buy- 

|iut anv of its managed money into the building is finished. If it is let at ing the I'oiir Madou 111 Brussels. It is 

IHopertv for the past six months, and a higher rent, the developer and already worth £im more because it 

lias not adverti.sed the pro])crt\ bond Hambro split the exce.ss. As the was bought on a yield basis of hi%, 

separately for over a year. This is just development moves towards comple- and since then comparable* yields have 

as well since only 30% is invested in tion, the valuers change from a cost aparently moved down to 7i%. 

(ompleted and let properties. A further basis to an investment liasis. This is As the chart shows, the past five 
;i% is c<imriiitted to prfiperty devel- correct in theoiy, hut is not conserva- years have been kinder to the insestor 

iipers and another third has been .set tive— at least to those who think that jii jiropcrty .shares than to the investor 

.i'^ide for devehipment finance. This chickens .should not he counted until in the largest property bond fund, 

means that 70% of the assets are in they are hatched. However, none of Abbey. If J)ropert^ is a good invest- 

jiroperties under development, or in these chickens has yet < omc home to ment, and it is, then the best wav into 

(ash. The, deals witli developers are of roost. it at the moment is through relatively 

ihc sale and leaseback type ; the 'Lhe magic of saluations is also dejiressed pnipertv shares. 'I'he best 
tlevelof)er guarantees a minimum re- applied to foreign ])ropeities Abbey is Land Securities Investment 'Frust. 


Performance league 


Insurance company 

Fund 

Size of 
fund Cm 
(approx) 

Launch 

date 

Increase 

since 

launch* 

7o 

Average 

monthly 

increase 

% 

Increase 

ovei 

1 year 
to Feb 28 
7o 

Spread 
between 
bid and 
offer 

7o 

Ldngham Life 

Propeity Bond 

1 5 

Dec 1971 

t295 

+ 21 

F29.5 

53 

Property Equity and Life 

Robert Silk Property 

26 

Oct 1970 

.4 46 9 

4 17 

1 294 


Hearta of Oak Benefits Sty 

Hearts of Oak Prop 

28 

July 1970 

+38 6t 

-t- 1 2 

1 26 5t 

59 

Reliance Mutual 

Reliance Property Bonds 

29 

Sept 1970 

+46 7 

4- 1 6 

4 231 


Invest Annuity Life 

Lion Property 

06 

July 1970 

+336 

-i 11 

122.2 


Tyndall 

Property Fund 

226 

Sept 1970 

+ 346 

+ 12 

+ 21 7 


Target 

Target Property Bond 

20 

Sept 1970 

+25 0 

+ 09 

4 18.1 


Abbey Life 

Abbey Property Bond 

175 0 

Sept 1967 

+70 7t 

+ 1 1 

-1 17 61 

53 

Old Broad St Secunties 

Merchant Investors 

130 

June 1970 

+27 6 

+ 09 

415 9 


Hambro Life 

Hambro Property Invest 

41 3 

Apr 1971 

123 4 

+ 11 

h156 

53 

Growth Property Mgt 

Crusader Growth Property 

24 

Apr 1969 

+36.8t 

\ 1 1 

4 15 6t 

55 

Irish Life 

Property Modules 

170 

Oct 1969 

+62 Ot 

+ 16 

+15 3t 

5.1 

Ration Life 

Nation Property 

90 

July 1969 

4435 

1- 10 

+13.3 

53 

Ounrdian 

Property Bonds 

10 7 

June 1970 

+408 

1 13 

+ 127 

2.5 

Hill Samuel Life 

Hill Samuel Property 

110 

Nov 1969 

4340 

+ 09 

+ 12 7 

50 

Property Growth 

Immediate Annuity 

22 

Sept 1971 

+140 

4 08 

+12 3 


Property Growth 

Property Growth Bonds 

397 

June 1969 

1640 

i 12 

+ 11 3 

— 

Save and Prosper 

Property Fund 

26 3 

Mar 1971 

-j-IS 9 

+ 07 

+11 0 

53 

utv of Westminster 

City of West Property 

90 

Apr 1968 

+624 

+ 1.1 

+109 

3.1 

^ulfare 

Property Fund 

6.2 

Jan 1971 

+21 3 

4 0.9 

+ 10.4 


City of Westminster 

City of West Soc Prop Units 

5.0 

Aufl 1966 

+787 

+ 10 

+ 9.1 


City of Westminster 

City of West Annuity 

Abbey Nat Prop Growth 

0.0 

Sept 1969 

+36 0 

+ 0.9 

+ 7.9 


[Property Growth 
^armon Assurance 

6.4 

Feb 1970 

+24.5 

H 10 

+ 7.8 


Cannon Assurance Prop 

29 

Feb 1970 

+44.0 

+ 1.8 

+ 5.7 

... 

Pearl Montagu 

Propeny Bonds 

15 

Mar 1972 

+ 14 

4 01 

+ 14 

— 

City of Westminster 

City of West Speculator 

1.2 

Mar 1969 

f520 

+ 1.5 

+ 1.8 


m&g 

l^-Actuariw (ril^lwra) 
^-AetMriw (prop«rty) 

I'Uiasr c0m pr/ct 

Property Fund 3 2 

for income dtttnbution 

Mar 1971 

-tJ15.7 

+ 07 

+ 1.2 
-11.7 
-17.7 

51 
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The Brii^you tniy today wiU tmU 
tomoiTow^ against Inflation 


Introducing Lang ham's 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT PLAN 
(PIP) 

PIP Simplicity 

IS simple. W raps the prntei (ion ol 
permanent (and increasing) life assurance aiound a 
growing personal investment account. 

PIP Adaptability 

“IM P” IS adaptable \l anv time aftet only two yea» 
cash is available 

PIP Suitability 



5 A larger life covei at ciitrv w hich never reduces m 
value And no further medicals This method helps 
make the plan t1c\ible aftei three vears, there are 
increasing guaranteed cash values based on the 
insurance cover v\hich are added to vour investment 
account 

() Plan matures whenever policvholdcr takes cash 
value 

7 Pohc\ can be paid-up (after ^ vears) thus 
providing insurance cover without further 
contributions The investment account (if not drawn 
upon) continues to appreciate 

8 At 65 (or earlier) option to convert the plan into 
guaranteed pension. 


*TIP” IS tailored to suit everv pocket Contributions 
from as little as ^,5 per month 50“,, ol premium 
gives guaranteed life cover the other so",, goes 
towards a private policv invcstinent account with 
monthly savings buying Langham Property 
Investment Units 

Prices of properties (and their income) can go down 
as well as up but the long term trend has always 
been upwards. 

Look at these "PIP" special features : 

1 ( nmhines the growth ofthc successful Langham 
Property I'und with the strength ol Langham Life 
Assurance. 

2 Medical examination only for policies exceeding 
£10,000, or for those over 55 

3 Annual bank-style statement showing month by 
month breakdowns of the year's savings. 

4 Loans granted from the third year onwards (at the 
company's discretion) 


q (amtrihutions qualify for tax relief of up to 
of annual savings Surtax pavers have special 
advantages 

lolncomc from properties is automatically 
reinvested Tim accumulation method adds regularly 
to the price of the unm increasing the valm of the 
policyholder^ savings, 

\ Langham^ Ufa 

I MCONKMUflNO TM UM MANCM Qf \ J 
I f HI MlbOAL BMVaN MiaUNaNCf CO LTD ^ ^ 

I Langham Life Aisuranca Company Limited. Migdal House, 

I Finsbury Square, London EC2A1BH. Tal: 01-628 8881/9 

I Please sand details of PI P 

I NAME_ 

I ADDRESS_ 
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We're now helping nearly 1,S(X) airlines and shipping overhauls and reducing turnaround tune in port, 
companies shrink travel time around the world Our service network provides laboratory analysis 

Chevron aviation fuels, plus advanced new oils, of customers' fuels and lubricants nearly anywhere in 
grea.ses and high-performance hydraulic fluids are the world And there's more. 

incieasing airline safety, and helping aircraft fly For furthci infoimation on Chevron International 

more hours to reduce operating costs and our services to airlines and shipping, 

.Special C!hevron marine lubrication and fueling write to Chevron International Oil Company, 

programs are helping ships go further between San FranciSLO, California 9410.S USA. 


Chevron International Oil Company 
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This advertisement does not constitute an offer or invitation to persons to submit tenders for the purchase of the whole of 
the issued share capital of Rolls-Royce Motors Limited The Invitation to Tender dated 21st March 1973 constitutes 

the only such offer or invitation 


^OLLS- 

•ROVCE 

MCflORS 


Rolls-Royce Motors Limited 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 

has been authorised by the Receiver and Joint Liquidators of Rolls- 
Royce Limited (in Voluntary Liquidation) to invite sealed tenders for 
the purchase of the whole of the issued share capital of Rolls-Royce 
Motors Limited. 

Persons interested in submitting sealed tenders may obtain a copy of 
the Invitation to Tender dated 21st March 1973 either by calling for 
it in person at the offices of N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited, New 
Court, St. Swithin's Lane, London EC4P4DU or by requesting N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons Limited to post it to a specified address in Great 
Britain. A charge of £5 per copy is payable in cash. 


Tenders must be submitted on Tuesday, 1st May 1973. 
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INTEREST RATES llnrekr Wfitn 


III yiHldh whiLh tirr previuiis f nday) 
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Books 


The enemies of 
promise 

COLERIDGE: POET AND 
REVOLUTIONARY, 1772-1804 

By John Cornwell 
AHen Lane 430 pages. £5. 


I'his IS an extraordinarily powerful 
bio^aphy* without straining, Mr Com* 
well keeps abreast of not only Coleridge’s 
artistic development (and decline) but 
also the immense range and change in 
his philosophical speculations, which 
were unbounded by any one discipline, 
by rationalism or even by his early 
Priestley-inspired materialism. It is no 
easy task, but Mr Cornwell performs 
It without the obvious effort that dooms 
too many critical biographies to obfus¬ 
cation and obscunty. 

Coleridge grew up, as Mr Cornwell 
says, in the age when “the great literary 
epic, or the grand philosophical system, 
still seemed possible. He died in 1834 
when such schemes of total vision and 
reconciliation had for a long time been 
out of the question”. It is extraordinarily 
hard to extract interest or insights 
from outdated and outmoded specu¬ 
lation; and yet Coleridge’s convictions, 
particularly in youth, have a twentieth- 
century ring to them—not least, of 
course, in the unrealised dream of 
pantisocracy. 

The failure of that dream of a 
commune was a muddle of misgivings, 
lack of cash and hesitations, but, how¬ 
ever, essentially an eighteenth-century 
failure Southey's determination to take 
servants as servants was one blow to 
idealism; but Coleridge’s own pater¬ 
nalistic fears that the women would 
prove a weak philosophical link also 
reflects his century (if women’s lib has 
done nothing else, it has scotched the 
belief that women make unreliable 
fanatics, always deflected by prag¬ 
matism) If one had to criticise the 
admirable Mr Cornwell, it would be 
for a lack of humour at this point. There 
is something irresistibly comic about 
the whole plan, which was based on the 
belief (derived from Adam Smith) that 
all necessary manual work could be 
performed in two hours a day—especially 
in fertile America—and that the rest 
would therefore be available for goexk 
!#»««» and philosophical speculation. 



Coleridge disastrous dependence 

But It is pmsible, at this stage of the 
book and his life, even to like Cbleridge. 
He IS certainly thrown into attractive 
reliei by the unpleasant Southey, who 
marched him off to marriage with bis 
sister-in-law—the pantisocratic partners 
needed wives- —only to deflect and finally 
desert the scheme in the end. Of course, 
as Mr Cornwell makes doubly plain in 
dealing later with the even more fatal 
dependence on Wordsworth, Colendg^ 
had only himself to blame for debili¬ 
tating and demoralising attachments— 
though Mr Cornwell rehearses with 
thoroughness but without gullibility the 
psychological explanations that have 
been rooi^ in Coleridge's childhood 
unhappinesses. He is likewise clear and 
practiced on the effects of Coleridge’s 
drug addiction. He docs not blame the 
dismal collapse of Coleridge’s poetic 
cliorts m 1801 on his wile, but rather on 
a compound of the enemies of promise: 
the vicious circle of illness and opium, 
the acceptance ot Wordsworth's judg¬ 
ment that he was no poet, and the 
intention to produce some peat phil^ 
sophical work which was born of his 
sense of obliption to the Wedgwoods. 
Of course, his relationship with Sara 
Colendge was worsening, and was 
punctuated by flights which culminated 
in the voyage to Malta with which this 
book ends. Mr Cornwell fairlv appor¬ 
tions blame, and Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
comments on Sara’s inadequacies seem, 
by contrast, more than a little catty; 
it is difficult to feel much more than 


ITOfiCONOMlSTMAItGHH 
guy for Coleridge at this psniod of his 

Indeed, the secret of Coleridp’s 
attraction is hard to communicate. He 
could feel deep affection; he loved his 
children (though he drove young 
Hartley frantic with cross-examination). 
But his personality, once his youthful 
enthusiasms have faded, is not parti¬ 
cularly appealing, his appearance hardly 
more so: unkempt, not basically hand¬ 
some, and, as Mr Cornwell characteris 
iically puts It, he was “notonously 
unfastidious about soiled linen.” Kiev 
quence was at the core of his attraction, 
and that is hard to represent. As for his 
wit, his jokes and his puns with which 
he enraptured the ladies, these do not 
age well; but then, as Mr Cornwell 
laconically puts it, “Such was the 
humour of the 179()s”. 


Closed book 

CITIZEN NADER 

By Charles McCarry 
Cape 349 pages £3 50 

To find out “what makes him tick" 
were the instructions given to privau 
detectives hired by General Motors in 
January, 1966, to investigate Ralph 
Nader. Mr Nader, at that time still 
virtually unknown, had been helping 
a Senate subcommittee to draw up a 
highly critical report on road saicTv 
and had just completed his own fierce 
attack, “Unsafe at Any Speed”, on 
American cars (the GM Corvair in 
particular) and their manufacturers 
The detectives found nothing with 
which they could discredit Mr Nader 
The Senate hearings on these investi¬ 
gations and the subsequent public 
apology by General Motors’ president 
gave Mr Nader a stamp of official 
approval and created the image ol a 
David challenging Goliath—one he has 
never entirely lost, in spite ot his grow 
mg back-up army of “Nader Raiders". 
Now seven years and many tracts later, 
Mr Nader, at the age of 39, has become 
a household name in America as the 
consumers’ champion. 

Mr Charles McCarry, a fonner 
newspaper reporter and official ot the 
Ifnit^ Nations International Labour 
Organisation, has tried to do what the 
GM investigators failed to do, hui 
without much more success. The driving 
force behind the indefatigable Mr Nader 
IS somehow never made quite clear. He 
comes across in this book as a strangely 
unattractive man, devoted to the ’'nghi' 
causes yet cold and dry almost to ihe 
point of being and. Yet he can mspire 
and stimulate young idealists attracted 
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Nader symbolic citizen 


bv his rare qualities ot absolute dedi¬ 
cation, total incorruptibility and cour¬ 
age. A graduate oi' Princeton and Har¬ 
vard i^w Schtxil, he is certainly clever, 
but with too narrow a held of vision to 
justify Mr McCarry*s judgment ot him 
as ''brilliant". He is not so much a 
researcher as a good publicist with a 
ttair lor strong, colouri'ul language, 
relying on others to provide the iacts. 
1 he criticism often levelled against 
Nader and his raiders, that they con¬ 
clude and condemn hrst and then carry 
out a study to support their conclusions, 
would seem, trom this account, to have 
at least an element of truth m it. 

Mr McCarry's major fault ihrough- 
oui is his lack ol analysis He has pre¬ 
sented his facts, sometimes providing 
irrelevant long-winded details of an 
individual campaign (.which no doubt 
required a lot oT dilficult research), 
but he has not dug beneath the sur- 
lace. According to Mr McCarry, Nader 
lA'orks, quite literally, 20 hours a day. 
He has apparently no interests outside 
his work and considers any form of 
relaxation as culpable idleness. He does 
not go out with women, hardly drinks 
ut all, gave up smoking over 10 years 
ago, IS not interested in the arts [he 
gave up reading novels as a teenager] 
and does not play any games. He is tall, 
huny, dark, suspicious, nonconformist, 
tense and intense, remote and alone a 
loi, but apparently not lonely. The son 
ot a Lebanese restaurateur, he was 
brought up to question everything save 
the family and never to trust power. 

Mr Nader has power now, but does 
nnt even seem to derive pleasure from 
the approval and admiration of sup¬ 
porters. He lives oft a salary of &S,(XK) a 
\ear—near the official poverty level - 
and expects his workers to accept the 
'^aine. He has no religion, no clear 
philosophy of life, no bluepnnt for the 
future. He apparently dislikes talking 
about himself and hates introspeaion 
tn others. He sets himself impossibly 
^^tgh standards and is never satisfied 


with the results of his campaigns. But 
there is no trace of the do-gooder or 
martyr in him. Nor, as Mr McCIarry 
wants to suggest, does he really seem 
to be driven by the sense oi outrage, or 
sympathy with the suiferings of the 
victims of the injustices he seeks to 
correct. He remains, at the end oi the 
Ixxik, a shadowy character. 

In his efforts to establish his subiect 
as a character worthy ol a full-blown 
biography at the tender age of 39, Mr 
McC^arry has tended to overemphasise 
Mr Nader's precocious boyhood and to 
be too dramatic about his achievements 
as a man. 1 his is an interesting book, 
but It provides greater insights into the 
way changes arc effected in America 
than into Mr Nader himself. 

Empire and efficiency 

THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS 

By H C G Matthew 

Oxford University Press 347 pages 

C5 50 


liberalism is biH^ming on the scholarly 
book market. Only a few years ago 
the number of substantial studies of the 
laic Victorian and early twentieth- 
century Liberal party were amazingly 
few; by now most oi the obvious gaps 
have l^en filled. Possibly this reflects 
a fundamental shift of academic atten- 
ti(m away from the rise of the Labour 
party, and as it is notorious that 
historians reflect the sense of priorities 
of their own time rather than those 
of the times they study, it is popular to 
draw a topical political moral from this 
But this book, at least, offers Liberals 
as much ground for caution as for hope. 

'Lhe Liberal imperialists were a 
group ol politicians more or less loosely 
associated with their mentor, Ijord 
Rosebery, who tried to rescue the 
Liberal party from what thev con¬ 
sidered to be the damnosa heredtias of 
Gladstone, that debilitating combination 
of Irish home rule and Newcastle 
programme sectarianism. They inter¬ 
preted the latter as the politically 
inflationary bribe to get the Liberal 
parly to keep the former at the head 
of their agenda. To the "Limps", the 
consequence of this situation was that 
full rein was given in the party to all 
impulses in the direction of disinte¬ 
grative and demoralisingself-indulgence. 
'Hie "sects"—the Little Hnglanders, the 
Nonconformists, the Irish, the Welsh, 
the trade unionists, the "Temperance" 
movement, the laissez-fairc dogmatists, 
the "populist" exponents of the rights 
of the "people" and the wrongs of 
government - had reduced the Liberal 
panv to a political shambles. In the 


elections of 189> it received a humiliat¬ 
ing and deserved rebuff trom the 
eleaorate. 

As the way out ol this (ilaiKtoman 
dead end, the "Limps' pointed to the 
path of empire and efficiency 1 he one 
would provide a "naiional" frame 
work for politics within which the 
interests ot Britain as a whole, both as 
a society and as a power in the world, 
would take precedence over irrcspnins 
ible sectarian demands ol competing 
political pressure groups. Ihc other 
would be the cnterion oi political action: 
the ways whereby Britain could, 
through disciplined willingness to make 
necessary sacrifices and by means of 
"scientific method", emulate the 
achievements ol the Americans and 
the Ciermans. 

1 he story that Mr Matthew tells 
with sober precision is how Rosebery, 
Haldane, bowler, (irey. Perks, and, a 
little more circumspectly, Asquith, 
failed to permeate and convert main¬ 
stream liberalism to their doctrine, 
and how, by the time the Liberal party 
was poised for office in 1905 and 
triumphant electoral landslide in 1906, 
It was they who found themselves at 
a dead end. Gampbell-Bannerman led 
Liberalism out of the political desert 
into the promised land by leaving it 
to the llnionists, struggling with their 
own version oi empire and efficiency, to 
exhaust themselves. Ihe "Limps" 
took office in 1905 as prisoners of a 
party mainstream which, whether old 
Ciladstonian or new Radical, repudiated 
their premises and their diagnosis. 
Circy and Haldane in the following 
years contrived to conduct foreign and 
military policy in spite of the main¬ 
stream, but this could not redeem the 
bankruptcy of their larger cause. 

Mr Matthew delineates the reasons 
for this: Rosebery's "petulant way¬ 
wardness" and his hopeless dream of a 
new politics freed from traditional 
partisan rivalries; the "angularity" of 
Grey, the "public unattractiveness" 
oi Haldane and Perks, Asquith's "lack 
of passionate commitment". Their 
strong elitism was drow'ncd in the new 
democratic flotxl. Jhey shrank from 
the ruthless "thoroughness" ol Mil¬ 
ner outside politics and from (Chamber¬ 
lain's shameless demagogy within it. 
Yet clearly an empire and effiaency 
programme to rescue Bntain from 
decline demanded both the one and 
the other. 

'I'his book IS sound and useful. It 
never attains to anything like an elo¬ 
quent strain, and tetrays occasionally 
an unsureness of touch, as when 
Arnold-Forster's name is consistently 
got wrong. Its main weakness is Mr 
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Matthew's neglect to do justice to the 
preliminary context of imperialist doc¬ 
trine in the 18705 and 1880s, where it 
arose out of a repudiation within intel* 
lectual Liberalism of both Disraeli and 
(fladstonc. Mr Matthew treats imperial¬ 
ism iar too much as il it were an alien 
importation from outside Liberalism. 
He does not, for example, even men¬ 
tion Sir John Seeley, whereas it was not 
for nothing that Rosebery's hrst act 
on becoming prime minister in 1894 
was to confer that knighthood. 


Twilight in the west 

INISHKILLANE 

By Hugh Brody 

Alien Lane 238 pages £2 96 

THE IRISH IN BRITAIN 

By Kevin O'Connor 

Stdgwck and Jackson 188 pages 

£2 95 _ 

Ihe life ol the farming communities on 
and off the west coast of Ireland has, 
through the writings of the Ckltic 
twilight, entered into the great literature 
of the linglish language. Among these 
people, living in countryside of un¬ 
believable beauty, was found the re¬ 
mains of the old Gaelic order, with all 


families and to industries in those 
regions, which were mainly household 
craft industries. Yet the traditional way 
of life was not saved. Exposed to an 
increasing awareness of urban civilisa¬ 
tion through newspapers, radio, films, 
and finally television, the people of these 
parts finadly became disenchanted with 
the old order. In '‘InishkiUane”, a 
field-study of a representative farming 
community in the west of Ireland, Mr 
Brody tells the story of decay. I'he 
young, especially the girls, are ashamed 
of the backwardness of their homes; 
they leave from choice and those who 
remain do so from duty. I'he tradi¬ 
tional communal acuvities like mutual 
help on farms, cross-roads dancing, 
visiting, story-telhng and even village 
weddings are disappearing. Loneliness 
and dejection are the dominant themes 
in a society with a large proportion of 
old bachelors and few young people. 
Mental illness has become a frequent 
phenomenon. 

Mr Brody has provided a perceptive 
account of this demoralised commumty, 
which must, in many respects, be 
typical of threatened traditional com¬ 
munities the world over. But his his¬ 
torical account is less satisfactory than 
his portrait of the present, and he does 
not tackle the question of whether 
there is any way of protecting the tra¬ 
ditional communities from a demoralis¬ 
ing erosion born of an over-valuation 
of the advantages ol urban society. 

Emigration from the western sea¬ 
board of Ireland was traditionally to 
the United States. 'Ihose who went 
seldom returned. But since the great 
depression this emigration has been 
redirected to Britain, and the holidaying 
enugrant with his embellished tales of 
his new hfe has contnbuted to the 
process of demoralisation. Lhe reality 
ol such emigrant lives is often one of 
cultural alienation, confusion, lone¬ 
liness and even squalor. For this reason, 
Mr O'Connor's impressionistic account 
of the Irish in Britain, with their high 


intellectual purge 

THE MASK OF POUTIC8 

By Maurice Cranston 
Alien Lane, 193 pages £3.50. 

Among those who strive to bring light 
to bear upon the strange thought 
forms which infest the contemporary 
cultural jungle Professor Cranston 
stands out by the clanty of his analyse 
and the trenchancy of his prose. This 
book of essays, therefore, contains 
further instalments of lucidity and 
gqod sense applied to subjects ranginj; 
from the idea of freedom to the testu 
ment of Dr Marcuse—that revenani 
from the Weimar republic. Sartre and 
Foucault also come in for some virorom 
clearing of the undergrowth of non¬ 
sense which has grown up around 
them, while one of the more devastating 
remarks in the book is reserved tor 
Jcan-Jacques Rousseau: ''is this'a philo¬ 
sopher’s concept of freedom? Perhaps, 
but is It not also like that of a footman?" 

In the title essay. Professor Cranston's 
inaugural lecture at the London School 
of Economics, he examines the con¬ 
nection of politics with “values”. The 
politician IS a performer (rather than a 
cook, as Mr Michael Oakeshott has 
iij. As such he has to recommend his 
measures to the public by a senes oi 
moral justifications—freedom, equality, 
justice—which do not always have a 
very obvious connection with them 
Half-cleric, half-mountebank, he acts 
as the interpreter in practical affairs 
of ail ethical climate which is too hazy 
to be called “public morality”. And 
just because of this it would seem to 
be impossible for the political sciential 
to follow his doings as, shall we say, 
a physiast follows the behaviour ot 
electrons. 

Professor Cranston regards a political 
saence totally free from value judg¬ 
ments as something of a lost cause, 
but he IS not happy about the “com¬ 
mitted” political saentists who, m 


us imaginative virtues. Although they 
lived in comparative poverty and 
suffered occasional fanunes they held 
on to their homesteads and way of life 
with tenacity and pride, lliey enjoyed 
a rich and gay community life of their 
own. When they emigrated to help 
build the great industrisd nations of the 
English-speaking world, it was from 
necessity not choice. 'They went with 
lonely hearts and heavy feet. 

Ihe founding fathers of the inde¬ 
pendent Irish stale revered the western 
seaboard as the refuge ol Gaelic culture 
which, freed from the yoke of Bntish 
imperialism, they sought to re\ive. 
Grants were given to Gaelic-speaking 


incidence of crime, drunkenness and 
drop-outs, IS a useful complement to 
Mr Brody’s study. He is, however, able 
to stnke a more optimistic note for the 
future. In the last decade the Insh 
community in Britain has become 
more settled and better integrated. 
Clearly declining emigration and the 
consequent older age structure of this 
community have Imn important. So, 
ironically, may be the forces desenbed 
by Mr Brody. As the Irish background 
becomes less alien, and Irish people 
emigrate from choice rather than neces¬ 
sity, they are likely to make more a^ept- 
ablc immigrants in Britain than ever 
before. 


the United States, rejprd themselves 
as m the front line of the democratic 
trenches. Perhaps what can be said 
about this IS that it is counter-productive 

Anyone who has heani too much ah^ut 
democracy from Amencan educators 
IS liable to end up by being put off if 
for good. This, it may be sumused, 
what has happened to at least some 
young iVinencans who have found exuuc 
creeds more attractive than the same 
old stufi' they have learned in high 
school and college. If so, an excellent 
cure would be to read IVofcssor 
Cranston’s book—at once an analytical 
purge and a nourishing diet of' humane 
views and manners. 
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Rich man. poor man, 
clergyman, thief 

the macaroni parson 

By Gerald Howson. 

Hutchinson. 264 pages. £3. 

This IS a highly entertaining life of 
that most colourful of eighteenth-century 
extroverts, Dr William Dodd. His career, 
even by the luscious standards of mid- 
(fcorgian England, was fantastic. By 
Ills and starts Dodd was versifier, play¬ 
wright, dandy, gad-about-town, tutor, 
moralist, and—finally but fatally— 
torger. All these parts he managed to 
combine, some with better grace than 
others, with his profession: that of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
His life was spent in the pursuit of fame, 
and at a crippling cost to his personal 
integrity. Ambitious, obsequious and 
moderately talented, he trod the path to 
preferment which many another trod. 
It was his flamboyance, his manner of 
stepping up the ladder of fortune, that 
distinguished him from the rest. 

After university he went straight to 
London and joined the literary scene. 
W'orse still, he married, for love, an 
iinpoverishcx] girl of 16 and of uncertain 
morals. From this rash, yet entirely 
characteristic, start he was reclaimed by 
his father, who, himself a parson, insisted 
that he repent, return to Cambridge 
and seek ordination. 'I'lme was to reveal 
tlic extent of this piece of paternal folly, 
tor repentance did not last long. 

Dodd's progress from a West Ham 
curacy to the plushier pulpits of the 
Lirv was due to his preaching abilities. 
Lioquent words, theatrical gestures, 
passionate and elevating sentiments 
were his stock in trade. He quickly 
ncued a number of lucrative posts in 
London, a Welsh prebend and a royal 
chaplaincy. However, no matter what 
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he gained, Dodd's income fell disas¬ 
trously below expenses. Elegant clothes, 
which had cam^ him the title of “the 
Macaroni Parson", toother with an 
extravagant social life, involved him in 
ever-mounting debts. It was to settle 
these that, in desperation, he forged a 
bond on the credit ol his patron, Ijord 
Chesterfield. It was to prove his utter 
undoing. 

His tnal and conviction for forgery— 
then an offence which carried the death 
penalty—provoked a huge campaign for 
his reprieve. George 111 and lx)rd Chidf 
Justice Mansfield were unrelenting. The 
doctor's execution in 1777 helped to 
direct public attention to the inhumanity 
of the penal code and point the way 
forward to reform. Mr Howson writes 
well, though occasionally amateurish 
speculation takes the place of more 
exacting research. But he does justice 
to his wealth of colourful material, as he 
did in his earlier excellent eighteenth- 
century biography of Jonathan Wild. 

The neo- 
institutionalists 

CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 

By Allan G Gruchy 
Macmillan 370pages €7 

Prolessor Uruchy's book is subtitled 
“The contribution of nco-institutional 
economics"; the “neo" signifies that he 
IS concerned with a generation later 
than Veblen. Unlike V'cblcn, the neo- 
institutionalisis do not reject orthodox 
economics as wrong but merely criti¬ 
cise It as too narrow. 

One might expect criticism ot this 
sort to show by example that recent 
pieces ol economic research have missed 
out important aspects of the problems 
they purported to tackle. Unfortunately, 
l^tessor Gruchy prefers vague general¬ 
isation. He never meets the simple 
point that people who are not geniuses 
do not make good polymaths. He con¬ 
tinually stresses that man is a social 
animal, that economies are in a state of 
change and so on and so forth without 
recognising that concern for the larger 
problems does not guarantee an ability 
to say anything new and interesting 
about them. The fact that much of 
I’rofessor Gruchy’s book consists ol 
general statements about the import¬ 
ance and interest of important and 
interesting problems makes it acceptable 
but Ixiring. W'hat we need is not state¬ 
ments atout the desirability of new 
analysis, but that analysis itself. 

Most of the book is taken up by 
chapters on Messrs Galbraith, Myrdal, 


Ayres and Colm. I he first two of these 
have indeed made stimulating and 
important contributions but the last 
two, at least as presented by Professor 
Gruchy, arc less interesting. Ayres 
in particular, inspired bv i)cvvcyite 
pragmatism, appears to have devoted 
a great deal ol ink to such propositions 
as that the process of econoimc develop¬ 
ment IS indivisible since it is based on a 
technological revolution, or that insti¬ 
tutional adjustment is part ol economic 
planning. CAilin, on the other hand, 
spent much ol his time advocating 
national economic planning. This is 
no dillcrcm from the attempts at econo¬ 
mic planning made by orthcxJox eco¬ 
nomists in various European countries, 
and advix:ating an incomes policy 
scarcely makes him aneo-institutionalist. 
(A)lm appears to quality as one because 
ol a lot oi talk about economic evolution. 

Going Dutch 

WILLIAM AND MARY 

By Henri and Barbara van der Zee 
Macmillan 632 pages. £3 95 

Although Mary’s reign was less than 
hall the length of William's- she died 
in December, 1694 , he in March, 1702 
• and though William was always re¬ 
garded as the chief executive in their 
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point governmency it is nevertheless 
right to consider them together. For a 
sun, William nnuj^t never have worn 
the crown at all ii he had not consented 
to reign together with his wife. I'he 
revolution of 1688 which brought them 
to hni^and was the work of both Whigs 
and 'I'oncs, and it the tormcr want^ 
William for their king, the latter would 
not have been content without Mary 
as queen in her own right. I1ic diihcul- 
tics which William continually experi¬ 
enced with the 'tones after Mary's 
death illustrate the imponance of their 
teamwork before that time. 

I'he authors, both active journalists, 
arc like their subjects in being an Anglo- 
Duich man and wile pannership. 'Fhe 
arrangement obviates one of the chief 
difficulties which beset both British and 
l>utch histonans of William and Mary, 
that of having to work in great detail 
with two languages. 'I'hc result is a 
knowledgeable, as well as compulsively 
readable, account of lives which were 
equally important in Dutch and Kng- 
lish history. For it is sometimes for¬ 
gotten in Britain that William was 
the saviour of the United Frovinces 
before he became the hero of the revo¬ 
lution, and that his marriage in 1678 
was chiefly significant tor contempor¬ 
aries as a Dutch triumph over the power 
of l^>uis XIV. When William became 
Stadholder in 1672 his country was in 
extreme peril. In the first six years of 
his rule he was concerned with lighting 
ofl' not only the French military machine 
but the English nav^^ too. 'I'hc political 
marriage with Marv of F.ngland was 
received with delirious joy in Holland 
because it marked the end of hostilities. 

Inicrprctaiions ot William's role in 
the events of 1688--89 vary widely, 'i'hc 
traditional Whig view, as enshnned in 
Macaulay's “History of England" 
^itself mainly a history of William's 
reign), saw the King as a Protestant 
crusader who settled down to being 
England's hrsi constitutional monarch 
Extreme miHlern views, on the other 
hand, have held him to be a cynical 
exponent ot the art of realpohnk. Accord¬ 
ing to this type of interpretation he saw 
the chance to seize a throne and, having 
obtained ii, set about imposing upon 
I’arliameni the standard seventeenth- 
Lcntury practices of kingship. Mr and 
Mrs van dcr /ec steer elegantly between 
the two extremes of hisloncal writing to 
pnxiucc a convincing compronusc. 
VCilliam IS portrayed as no Cialahad, 
but a priciical and efficient ruler in a 
violent age He was harsh to his ene¬ 
mies, from the De Witts to the luckless 
Macdonalds of (Hcncoe. He could also 
be uncommonly mild, and often was. 
in English politics there was misunder- 



Wif/iam and Mary a stable union 

standing both on his pan and that of 
the politicians. Fie regarded them as 
owing him support, in his renewed war 
wiih l^uis, for helping to eject James II; 
and he was not too fussy about the 
methods he used for extracting pay¬ 
ment of the debt. Englishmen for their 
pan mistakenly regarded him as their 
ideal, the ruler of a republic. In con¬ 
sidering that a Stadholder was not a 
king, they overlooked the fact that in 
an era of Dutch national emergency 
William had been used to the en|oymeni 
of an authority which many FLuropean 
rulers envied. King and subjects had to 
learn to live togc&er by hard knocks, 
but learn they did. 

1 he private life of William and Mary 
IS carefully and even lovingly described. 
13 espiie the circumstance qf being 
brought together by European power 
politics they grew close in thought and 
atfecnon, and William’s mourning was 
sincere, dramatic and longlasting. 
Despite her Anglican piety, Mary was 
no saint—her behaviour to her sister 
Anne in the last years of her life bears 
testmiony to this. But her own defeas 
brought her understanding of William’s, 
and in so doing also allowed her to 
buttress his strength. That William had 
at least one mistress and that his male 
friendships meant a good deal to him 
are not glossed over in this book, but 
they are put in the peng>ective of a 
stable and on the whole happy marnage. 

One or two holes could be picked 
in the authors' treatment of English 
politics—for instance, it is not quite 
true to say that Whigs and l ories alike 
wanted the embarrassing traitor Fen¬ 
wick out of the way; the Tories did their 
best to save him. But such defects do 
little to detraa from a work which, 
running to some five hundred closely 
printed pages for about £ 4 , is good 
value these days. 


All sorts of socialists 

S<X:iALI8MS AND ^ 

DEVELOPMENT 

By Rene Dumont with Marcel 
Mazoyer. translated by Rupert 
Cunningham 

Deutsch 353 pages. £ 3 . 50 . 

The plural in the title of this book 
conveys the essence of M. Renr 
Dumont’s view on socialism. A Eunv 
pean socialist in the tradition of Jean 
Jaur^, he is as much agamst Russian 
intervention in Czechoslovakia as 
against the American involvement in 
Vietnam and (this book was written 
during and after May, 1 % 8 ) he is 
against the gaullist regime in Franco. 
But M. Dumont is also a technocrat— 
an agronomist with a rural back¬ 
ground and a sound sense for the really 
important elements in any situation. 

His concern in this bciok is with the 
contribution agriculture can make to a 
relief of poverty in less developed 
countries; but he wishes to examine 
this in the context of the professions 
of socialism made by many of these 
countries. Since the experience of 
collectivised and state farms in the 
Soviet Union has been quite disastrous, 
M. Dumont asks himself whether 
socialism and agricultural p^og^es^ 
are compatible. He is shrewd enough 
not to generalise from the Soviet 
experience nor to take the official 
socialisms of many countries at then 
face value. He surveys the experience^ 
of Zambia, Tanzania, Egypt, India 
and Mexico—all of wbch claim to be 
“socialist"—and balances them against 
those of the Ivory (k^ast and South 
Korea. In the background are the 
examples of China, Cuba, North Viet¬ 
nam and of course the Soviet Union and 
eastern European countries. This survey 
IS enlivened by many stones of bureau¬ 
cratic contempt of manual work and oi 
peasants (Egypt, India, Ivory Coast), 
of remarkable success in building a 
purely voluntary and egalitarian 
agricultural cooperative (Tanzania*, 
of resources, native and foreign, wasted 
because of bad advice by fore^ exjpert^ 
(Tanzania, Zambia, In^a), but a lairU 
coherent picture of M. Dumont’s vien 
on soaalist agriculture eme^s. 

He believes that agriculture can 
provide gmuine economic growth; 
but that, in pursuing it, the policv 
makers must never overlook the 
peasants’ interests. Forced collectivisa¬ 
tion is as much to be deplored as the 
promotion of a dependent status, as m 
Cuba and Algeria. Indeed, his messag:: 
concerns the diversity of possible 
patterns and the need to learn from 
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one’s own difficulties. As an agronomist, 
M. Dumont rejects the kind of doctrin¬ 
aire guevanst attitude that leads to 
wasteful agricultural programmes in 
C'.uba; be continually and often rudely 
reminds his hosts of technological 
imperatives in agnculture. The solutions 
he proposes are, however, not so much 
technocratic as involving smiple 
improvements in land clearing practices, 
minor irrigation works, better work 
organisation and less reliance on foreign 
aid and technical help. It is because 
these simple changes are so hard to 
effect that governments frequently 
resort to the more dramatic but wasteful 
imports of tractors, fertiliser factories 
and foreign specialists. 

Some readers may find M. Dumont’s 
discussions polemical and sweeping, 
but if they persist they will be reward^ 
with fascinating insights into the 
development problem A mixture of 
polemics, history, travelogue and good 
analysis is not in the style of les 
Anglo-Saxons; but the French are good 
at it—and M. Rene Dumont is one 
of the best 

In the last third of the book, 
M. Mazoyer studies the problem of 
rian economy in some detail, 
dependence on France meant 
best land was owned by the 
colons and given over to vineyards, 
i'o change from this situation of 
dependence, Algeria has had to change 
Its agricultural pattern. At the same 
time, the efficiency of the vineyards 
has been preserved by not subdividing 
them into small plots but making them 
into self-managed peasant communes. 
Problems of irrigation, investment, 
reform and management are all dis¬ 
cussed in detail, but M. Mazoyer avoids 
un and technological approach with 
some skill. 
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on Russia and the Japanese attack on 
the Amencans. 

Mr Parkinson’s method of telling the 
tale resembles nothing so much as a 
combine harvester cutung and binding 
remorselessly all in its path. The author 
himself compares the strain on the reader 
of following the day-to-day record with 
**the daily stresses which Churchill and 
his colleagues had to endure, when in¬ 
credible resilience was needed to over¬ 
come the dreadful depression of almost 
daily defeats”. “Chronicle,” Professor 
Hlton has told us, “is the narrative 
expression of antiquarian fact-collecung, 
a setting down of events one after the 
other, without considered discrimination 
or any discernible purpose except merely 
to record”. This narrative ol iaci- 
colleciing IS not as bad as that. Mr 
Parkinson has qualified from being an 
expert journalist to be a discerning 
historian as well as a meticulous re¬ 
searcher. The saving virtue is that the 
heavy lump of his chronicle is leavenol 
as he goes ailong by discnmmatingglosses 
from ihe other contemporary sources, 
enemy and allied. 

What IS not a virtue is the stop-press 
boast that the book is “based on the 
war cabinet papers”. So it should be. 
As the archives open, too many books are 
rushed out too quickly just to catch the 
market, adding little or nothing to 
knowledge. Mr Parkinson does not need 
to hurry so to sell himself. He is trying 
to write history, and history is not hot 
cakes, well, his certainly isn't. 

Canadian classic 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF 
CANADA 

ByE P Neufetd 
Macmillan, Canada. 668 pages 
Can $20. 


Not hot cakes _ 

blood, toil, tears and sweat 

By Roger Parkinson. 
Hart-Davis/MacGibbon. 550 pages. 
14 25. 


"If the Russians held the Germans, 
ihcy would be in a position to say that 
ihey had won the war for us.” Mr 
Anthony Hden passed on this insight to 
hts cabinet colleagues in August, 1941 . 
liic second slice of Mr Parkinson's 
ihree-part chronicle of the war seen (or 
ni't seen) from the cabinet room not 
only takes in the worst rosier of British 
^efeats from Dunkirk to Greece to 
Singapore, as well as two famous victories 
in the battles of Britain and Alamein. It 
mcludes the two events that made 
Victory in the war sure: Hitler’s attack 


Professor Neufeld’s study is quickly 
establishmg itself as the locus classicus 
on Canada’s financial system. In an 
important sense, it crowns a career in 
which he has established himself among 
the top monetary econonusts and hisr 
tonans in Canada before leaving the 
academic grove, at least for a tune, for 
Ottawa. 

In his academic work, Professor 
Neufeld has always been concerned 
with practicalities; not with alge¬ 
braical puzzles but with systems and 
models that work. He has something 
of the force of a Bagehot, both in des¬ 
cribing the evoluuon of Canada’s finan¬ 
cial institutions and their changing 
roles in the market place and also m 
reaching generalisations about them 
that bankers might know in their bones 
but could never make quite explicit. 


This book has something ol ihc quality 
of “Lombard Street”; but it also has "a 
comprehensive sweep of historical 
research over a field stretching far 
beyond the chartered banks and that 
youngster among central banks, the 
Bank of Canada. He analyses, tor 
example, the role of those uniquely 
Canadian institutions, the trust com 
panics and the caisses populaircs, and 
shows how legislation that set arbitrary 
demarcauons of function between the 
trust companies and the banks has 
been steadily revised to allow greater 
Ireedom under competition. In few 
countries is the business of financial 
intermediaries so toughly competitive, 
and therefore so exposed to change— 
occasionally violent change -as it is 
in Canada. 

All this IS distilled by Pnifessur Neu¬ 
feld from a detailed, but never tedious, 
historical review of the institutions that 
collectively make up “the system”. 
Fach country develops a monetary 
system that reflects us geography as 
well as its economy; one can see in 
these pages the financial reflections of 
the Canada that has emerged since 
the British North America Act. To build 
financial strength coupled with full 
opportunities for change has been the 
country's outstanding monetary achieve¬ 
ment through 100 turbulent years. , 
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spenal otter I prefer titles in 


a) ec onomic anulysib 

LJ 

b) economii dppiicaiions 

I i 

c) welfare bprvices 

IJ 

dl nationdliserl indubtiieH 

□ 


Sigriatiire 

Addrohs 



2 Lord North Stroot, 
London. S.W.1. 
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FOR INDUSTRY 
AND OFFICES^. 

WRITE OR PHONE 

ANDREWf.^MY B Sc F^R 1C S 

ClTYESTA^ar-D&VflOPWENrrVAlOER - 

MUNICIPAL OPElrtS 

TEL 68000 


MAJOR TIMINO 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


SILVER - Oct. '71: BUY- cover 
previously reconuntiidfld short posi¬ 
tions, Jan. 72 Prices In second halt 
higher than first half 

GOLD - We have been bullish for 
two years; Jun '72 expect third 
quarter high around $70-75 London 

SUGAR - Jan. '72 S E L L ON 
STRENGTH, June '72 Aggressive buy¬ 
ing, Mar. 73 New York Future 5.50- 
6 00 cent range 

SOYBEANS - Apr 71 BUY; 
Oct '71 complete 71/72 crop year 
coverage on current weakness. 

SOYBEAN MEAL > Nov '71 
BUY AGGRESSIVELY. 

SOYBEAN OIL -Jan 77 New 
Lows fourth quarter 

PORK BELLIES-Aug 7i 
B U Y on weakness, Feb 7? B U Y 


For over a quarter of a century, 
our basic Tesearch has enabled us 
to anticipate well ni advance a 
major revet sal in the price trend 
It IS indicative of thr conimodity 
work performed by us for many 
large corporations m industrial and 
agricultural commodities This re¬ 
search has tun into millions of 
dolluis We know of no other 
organization like ours-the oldest, 
the largest, and the most highly 
regarded commodity price fore¬ 
casting firm in the world 


HIDES - (HEAVY NATIVE) im. 71 
BUY; Mireh 71 BUY; July 71 
BUY; Oct. 71 BUY, J«n. 72 
BUY; Apr. 72- BUY. 

COCOA - Oct 71: milor buying 
opportunity oxpoGted during this 
quarter; Jan *72- prices to average 
higher In second then firet quarter, 
still higher in third 

WHEAT - BUY on dipe towards 
145 Chlcegoi June 72 Much fur 
ther price strength Into fourth 
quarter if significant sales made 
to U S S.R 

CORN - June '72. B U Y on weak¬ 
ness 

HOGS -Feb 72 BUY 

WOOL - Mar. 72 ■ Continue view 
major trend up 

COPPER - Aug 72 SELL Dec 
72 COMEX In 52-54 cent range 


Your inquiry on your corporation 
lettcthead is requested addressed 
to 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subiidiary of Induitriol Cenniadily Carp 
122 Eail 42nd Si. Nsw Yark, N Y 10017 
(■bli ECONOCIAM TtlapHMit 211-497 1U2 

World Wide Sonricg 


UfT 

The Scx)ttish Mutual Assurance Sex^iety 

At the Ninetieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Society on 21 st March 1973, the Chairman, Mr. W. R. 
Ballantyne, reported on 1972 as another year of 
outstanding progress. AFTER excluding increases arising 
from inflation, over the period since 1963 the Society 
showed REAL growth in new business premiums at the 
rate of 9% per annum and in total annual premium 
income of 8% per annum. 

The Society was well equipped to aaslat employere 
who required to modify their euperannuation arrangements 
in the light of the Social Security Bill. 

The following figures illuetrated the progreae of the 
Society over the 10 years from 1963. 



1963 

1972 


£m 

£m 

New business sums auurod .. 

.. 18-4 

71-7 

New business annual premiums 

0*6 

2-2 

Annual premium income 

3-3 

10-6 

Interest income. 

1 -9 

5-7 

Fund 

.. 28-7 

87-4 


sm 

The Scottish Mutual AssufanoeSexxety 

Head Office: 109 8t. Vincent Street, Glaegow G2 6HN 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 

The 


Scottisli. Prcyvldent 

Institution 

Further year of outstanding progress 




Points from the Statement by the Chau man, 
Mr J. C. R. Inghs. BA LLB IVS 


New business _ 

Once again I am able to report record new business 
figures New sums assured at nearly E149 million are 
20% up on the previous year whilst new annuities at 
f7 5 million are 85% up on last year s figure New 
Annual premiums amount to over £4*1 million. 28% 
Above last year's total and. although the more 
volatile figure for single premiums is slightly down at 
L5 8 million, it is still a very substantial sum. 

We have great confidence in the policies we offer 
to the public, and it is reassuring to see that this 
confidence is shared by our agents, on whose support 
m' rely to produce such outstanding results 


SPI assurance _ 

Our members will be aware that the Scottish 
Provident is the office which in 1969 introduced to 
the market the concept of the flexible-term endow¬ 
ment assurance Our SPI assurance (Selected Period 
Investment) is essentially a with-profit endowment 
Assurance maturing at age 65 but the policyholder 
has the right to elect during the lifetime of the policy 
thdt It should mature at an earlier date In recent 
months one or two other offices have followed our 
Ibarl but. although we naturally find this rather 
flattering. I am glad to say that the SPI assurance 
fares very well m comparison 

Increased interim bonuses 

Last June we raised our rates of interim bonus to 
ihe record level of £4*20% compound on assurances 
immediate participation and £3 60% compound 
on distinctive system policies which have already 
(hjied in profits. 


jncreased investment reserves _ 

■t Will be noted that during 1972 our investment 
reserves have increased from £48 million to £56 
'oiiiion. This is mainly the result of the increase in 
ordinary share values during the year, both at hums 
*nd overseas. However, an active policy in managing 


the gilt-edged portfolio succeeded in limiting the 
depreciation in the value of these stocks which was 
to be expected during a year of increasing interest 
rates Our investment reserves, which are in effect a 
balancing item, are naturally sensitive to the general 
level of stock exchange values which, as we have 
recently seen can sometimes fall quite dramatically 
Also, It must be remembered that when an investment 
IS realised part of the appreciation is liable to capital 
gams tax Investment reserves cannot therefore be 
treated as immediately available to provide still 
higher bonuses on with-piofit policies, but the 
existence of reserves ot this amount does emphasise 
once again our exceptional strength 
The degree of inflation from which we now suffer 
must occupy the minds of all who are involved in the 
running of our financial institutions and indeed of 
anyone who is concerned for thi* future of his 
country The U K Government has now given a firm 
lead m the fight to bring this menace under control, 
and It IS surely in the best interests of us all to give 
full support to this endeavour 


Pensions developments _ 

I would urge ail employers and employee organisa¬ 
tions to consider the implications of the Social 
Security Bill now and to make appropriate arrange¬ 
ments as soon as possible. The task of installing a 
large number of new schemes and of amending 
virtually every existing scheme within the next two 
years is an immense one The Inland Revenue, the 
Occupational Pensions Board and specialists such as 
our own pensions staff will be working under extreme 
pressure, serious delays are bound to result if employ¬ 
ers defer taking action until the last few months, 

A scheme arranged on a with-profit basis with a 
mutual life office such as the Scottish Provident 
enjoys unique advantages It is protected by valuable 
guarantees and at the same time participates fully in 
the overall profitability of the office As I said last 
year, our two new pensions contracts—the SPI 
funding plan for larger schemes and the 'E' Type 
policy for key personnel and for smaller schemes— 
offer attractive terms and have been very well 
received. Both are now available in the Republic of 
Ireland as well as in the United Kingdom for schemes 
approved under the "new code". 


Scottish Provident institution for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

OffiM: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinbuiqh EH2 2YA 


APPOINTMENTS 


Univsrsity of Bradford 

The University la seeking s Part 
time Lecturer qualified to teach a 
course on the Spanish Economy 
Candidates sliould be resident in the 
north of England and be available 
one half-day a week in term time 
Further particulars and application 
forms iretumable as soon as possible) 
available from the Registrar Ref 
ES/VL/M. University of Bradford 
Bradford BD7 1DP 


ECONOMIC MODELS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 

An expanding Economic Consul¬ 
tancy based m Ihe UK and tne USA 
and apecialising in the use of 
quantitative analysis requires an 
Assistant EcorK>mi8t 

Candidates should have high 
academic qualifications in econo- 
mica econometrics and/or statistics 
and have had some computer ax- 
penance 

Applications setting out qualifica¬ 
tions. details of experience and 
income expected should be sent 
to 

Managing Director Economic 
Models Limited 19 West Eaton 
Place. London, SW1X8LT 


University of Durham 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Applicetions are invited for the post 
of LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY from 1 October 1973, or 
earlier by arrangement Preference 
will be given to intereeta in the 
British economy from the late nine¬ 
teenth century and in the economic 
development of the United States 

Salary on the scale of £1,764- 
£4,200 p a plus F S S U Benefits 

Further particulars from the Registrar 
and Secretary, Old Shire Hall. 
Durhem, DH1 3HP to whom applica¬ 
tions (three copies) naming three 
referees should bo sent by 2 April 
1973 


REFERENCE 

WRITER 

Required by the Reference Division of 
tho CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFOR¬ 
MATION to prepere reference meter- 
iBl and answer inquiries on 
Bntains rslstlons with other Euro¬ 
pean countries snd on East-Woei 
rolatiom Apert from lelovant 
background knowledge, the 
sblliiv to proaoffit factual infor¬ 
mation clo^ and oononely is 
sssential A university degree is de¬ 
sirable Candideiae will be required 
to show vwittan (not nocasaanfy 
publlshedj work Tho poet is graded 
Information Offioor Salary accordKHi 
ID omonoffoa and qualifications 
within tho range £2470 to C2984 
par annum. Please aand poaicard for 
apphcalion form to Central Offlco of 
Information Adaniic Houso, Room 
03, Floor T.Holbom Viaduct, London 
EC1. quoting roforanco numbor 
PE/290137/i^ Oosino dais for 
completod forma 6 April 1973 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


Carrington Viyelki 

^^0 0 LIMITED 

Extracts from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. J. A. Lewando and the Directors’ Report 
for the year ended 31st December. 1972 


TRADING RESULTS AND DIVIDENDS 

Thu ronsolidnted profit for the yeer before 
Yrixriiion amounted to f!7,449,000 (compared 
with f 5,844,000 for the year to 31 st December 
1971j 

An interim dividend of 0 5p per share on the 
Ordinary Shares was paid in November 1972 
7 he Directors are recommending payment of a 
final dividend of 0 56875p per share, which, 
together with the Advance Corporation Tax 
payable thereon, is equivalent to 0 8125p per 
share gross, bringing the total gross dividend 
on the Ordinary Shares for 1972 to 1 31250p 
per share, compared with 1 25p per share 
for 1971 

The results show a return on capital employed 
for 1972 of 9 8%, compared with 9 0% for 1971 

The earnings per fully paid Ordinary Share 
were 2 46p (compared with 2 12p for 1971) 

Excluding companies and lousinesses 
purchased and sold during the years 1971 and 
1972 the value of sales in 1972 was higher by 
8% than in 1971 

The rusults were adversely affected during the 
yetii hy several /actors, in particular the effects 
of the miners strike and power stoppages 
during the early part of the year and the CBI's 
iniTiativu for voluntary price restraint which the 
Company observed Further rationalisation 
measures were undertaken during the year at a 
total cost for the Group amounting to f914 000 
Another factor affecting a comparison between 
the results for 1972 and those for 1971 was the 
review of depreciation rates undertaken hy the 
Board which resulted in the depreciation 
charge for 1972 being £567,000 higher 

Continuing emphasis was placed during the 
yeai on economy m the use of working capital 
Ftwourable progress was shown over the year 
in both stock turnover and in outstanding debts 
Excluding companies sold or acquired in 1971 


and 1972 the overall improvement expressed in 
relation to external sales was over 5% 

OVERSEAS Dunny the year the Company 
acquired approximately 42% of Consolidated 
Textile Mills Ltd of Canada and subsequently 
sold to It the Company's existing Canadian 
subsidiary. Dominion Dyeing & Printing Co 
Ltd , in consideration of an issue of further 
shares The Company's interest in Consolidated 
Textile Mills Ltd is now approximately 66 6% 
Consolidated Textile Mills Ltd is engaged 
primarily m the manufacture and sale of woven 
knitted fabrics 

With three factories in Italy and one m 
Belgium the Group is already established as a 
manufacturer in the enlarged European 
Economic Community Direct exports to the 
EEC showed a major advance compared with 
1971 and vigorous steps are being taken to 
increase this business 

The turnover of the Group's overseas 
companies was £21 0 million The proportion 
invested overseas of the total capital employed 
in the Group is 20% compared with 7% at the 
end of 1971 

OUTLOOK Most areas of the Group were 
working to capacity during 1972 and the level 
of activity at the start of 1973, coupled with the 
benefits which should begin to be felt from high 
capital investment programmes and 
rationalisation measures over the preceding 
two years, give grounds for confidence 

Future success depends largely upon the 
Company's continuing efforts to increase 
production and sales, to improve productivity 
and efficiency and to speed up product 
development and innovation The Company's 
ability to achieve its ta^’pets will be influenced to 
seme degree by external factors beyond its 
control, including the way in which Phase 2 of 
the Government's policy to control inflation 
works in practice 


T/ie Annual Ganeraf Meeting wilt be held at The Dorchester Hotel. London, on 11 th April 1973 et 12 noon. 
Copies of the Annuaf Report can be obtained upon request to The Secretary, 24 Great Pulteney St, London W1R 30B 


CONFERENCE HOTEL 


New160-8eat conference hall 

nd firat-eleM accommodation at ona of tha world's moat 
famous hotala for all-inclualva rataa. Including 
return achadulod air faro, as low as 
C4S.60 par parson for 3 nights. 

Ring ua in London. 

01-730 0721 



Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

LbMaHn^MpwliM 
Oiaplaif £10.01 par i.c.1. 

Bai amber prawdai Itn of dnr|e< 
UilMtte far Bceeptaaca af ee^ 

Telapbaiie JCJ Jebitaa 01-110 0100 


APPOINTMENTS 

FARMERS WEEKLY n to appotnt, 
Common Market correspondent Hr 
wiil be stationed in Brussels and wii 
concentrate mainly on political anr 
economic arfairs. though some tech 
meal reporting will be involved 

Qualifications must include d 
thorough understanding ofEuropudr 
politics and economics a souric 
knowledge of agriculture and reasnri 
able fluency in French and Garm<iri 
A good salary plus an oversees 
allowance will be paid 

Please apply in writing to 

The Editor Farmers Weekly 
161/166 Fleet Street 
London EC4P 4AA for an applicaiiun 
form 


The Univorsity of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMK^ 
AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited tor 
appointment to a post of Lecturer 
in South-East Asian Economics 
tenable from 1st October 1973 

Salary will be in the range f 1.764 
f 4 299 plus F S S U benefits 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar of the University 
with whom applications 16 copies) 
should be iodged by bth April 1973 


SPECIALIST JOURNALIST capable 
of providing for fortnightly farming 
paper informed and critical analyses 
of contemporary agricultural events 
problems with emphasis on econo 
mic/commodity/buBiness affairs 

Some journalistic experience stronglv 
preferred but not essential if proof 
of succinct writing ability available 

Agricultural or agricultural econom'u 
degree highly desirable Background 
in farming essential Demonstiable 
capacity for careful thorough investi 
gallon objective analysis and 
balanced comment on wide range of 
technical and (especially) non 
technical agricultural matters, with 
the emphasis on business, marketing 
and Mro political affairs French and 
or (^rman desirable but high 
standard English usage is vital 

Please apply in writing to 
The Editor, British Farmer and 
Stockbreeder, 

I PC Business Press Ltd 
161/166 Fleet Street 
London EC4P4AA 

University Of British 
Coiumbis, Vsncouvsr. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULFURAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications ere invited for admission 
to programmes commencing Sep¬ 
tember Ist, 1973 and leading to the 
degree of* 

M Sc in Agncultural Economics (2 
years) 

M Sc in Agricultural Extension 
years) 

Applicants should have at lossT 
upper 2nd ctaos honours degree m 
Agnculture. Horticulture, EoonomK's 
or Commerce. Finonual Asaistent- 
ships are awarded competitively 
basn nf ocadeiiiic quallficotiona 

Further details are available from the 
Chairman, Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Universiw Bnti»n 
Columbia. Vancouver. Canada 
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appointments 



Oil Consultant 

Not less than £3600 


The Oil and Qas Department of the Economut InteUigence Umt 
wishes to add to its small team of consultants m London who are 
concerned on a full-time basis with a broad rangfe of international 
oil problems 

The new consultant will have had at least five years' experience 
in the oil industry, probably with a large oil company This should 
include, amongst other activities, operational experience in crude 
and refined product marketing The new consultant, who may 
have either engineering or financial qualifications, will be 
expected to deal at a senior level with clients whose problems are 
not necessarily restnoted to narrow disoiphnes. He must be 
prepared to be out of the United Kingdom for short penods 

Please send full details of career to date to: 

G.G. Drayton 

Oil and Gas Department 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

27, St James's Place, London SW lA INT 


ECONOMIC & MARKET 
ANALYSIS EXECUTIVE 

At lust £5,000 p.a. phis car ate. 

for a major multi-national Group in the electronics field 
end operating on a world-wide basis. Starting salary 
negotiable in the area stated plus car. excellent pension 
scheme and other benefits. 

The successful candidate will be based in the London 
area and will be responsible to the Head of Corporate 
Planning His main tasks will be to gather, collate and 
analyse information on economics, markets and industries 
of interest to the Group and to supply interpreted data as 
necessary to corporate and other management. He will 
also be responsible for identifying trends in products and 
markets, drawing up appropriate projections and monitoring 
the activity of competitors at home dnd abroad Other 
duties will include representing the Group on specialist 
committees of relevant national bodies etc . and carrying 
out specific projects as required 

Essential qualifications are a good degree in economics 
with a strong statistical bias and several years' practical 
expenance of economic and market analysis and research, 
preferably obtained in the electronic^commumcations 
industries. 

Please write briefly and in the strictest confidence, 
quoting Reference No. 360. to* 

1=3 ALMI ASHUr ft MRTIIERS LTD 

.IWWOtf PUICE.t£IM]OW WIA*U 

Ril§uuit0 an tkii a/^mmiamt 


Dmpmrtti 

BuUdSng 

f . 


Dmpmrtmmnt of the environment 
Building Besmareh Eotoblisiunmnt 
Gmrston, Wmtford 


jnment 


Economists 


it Urban Planning Division it Current work includes 
location of facilities in urban areas provision of housing, 
urban growth and renewal and environmentdl evaluation 

Minimum qualifications—HNC it Age under 27 it Appoint 
ments as Scientific Officer (FI206- f2043) 

Application forms 

L from Building Research Station. i 

Garstoa Watford WD2 7JR, A 

quoting reference SA/4/HA. 

Closing date 30th April. 1973 



Head Office 


Market 

Research 

Officer 

There is a vacancy for a Market Research Officer in the 
Economic and Market Assessment Section within the 
Commercial Division at the Head Office of tiie British 
Steel Corporation The basic function involves drafting 
survey proposals and undertaking field surveys and other 
invesiigations, under the supervision of the Senior Market 
Research Officer, in specified sub sectors of the engineering 
market in order to establish trends in steel applirations 
The successful applicant will also be lequired to assist in 
the preparation of engineering sector activity forecasts 
The work will cover the whole range of the Corporation's 
products in one of the largest steel consuming sectors in 
the UK market 

Candidates should be in their mid 20's with broad 
industrial market research experience, particularly in 
engineering Evidence of adaptability is essential because 
of the wide range of projects to bo undertaken A graduate 
IS preferred but other applicants with suitable experience 
will be considered 

The ability to establish effective working relationships 
with all levels of personnel throughout the Corporation and 
outside organisations, is essential 

Please write giving brief details, and quoting reference 
HO 55. to - 

Personnel Maneger (Head Office)* 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

P.O, Box 403, Qrosvenor Place, London SW1X 7JG 
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APPOINTMENTS 


liftemstioiMrf PImhmcI 


ACCOUNTANT 

John Govett & Co. Ltd. 
not /ess than £4500 


The compdny manages a group of seven 
publicly- owned investment trusts with total 
resources of £300 million Following 
internal re organisation the Board now 
wishes to appoint a man who will, in three 
years, take over the whole of the 
accounting for the company and the trusts 
Much of the work is concerned with the 
management information required in 
respect of the individual trusts, but also 
includes the preparation of annual reports 
and interim statements to shareholders He 
will be required to prepare net asset value 
statements, to forecast income and compare 
asset performance with internal and external 
indices He will be responsible for tax 


computations and supervise the link with a 
computer bureau. 

Candidates must be Chartered Accountants 
and have a good educational background. 
They are not likely to be under 35 years of 
age and will already have had experience 
in a City environment. They will need to 
have had adequate experience of Stock 
Exchange procedure, taxation and the use 
of computers 

The salary will be negotiable according to 
depth of experience There is a 
non-contributory Pension Plan and some 
useful fringe benefits. 

Apply, in confidence, quoting reference 
363/S. to 


A chaHenging opportunity to work 
with a multi-million pound orgamsn 
tion working to incraaae family 
planning knowledge and aeivicos 
and combat the problema of exces 
sive population growth rates 

STATISTICAL CLERK 

Aged 20-^30 required for demo 
graphic studies under supervision 
of professional staff Work, under 
the supervision of professional staff 
includw data collection processing 
analysing and avaluating results 

Applicants should have had 1 2 
years' previous experience in trie 
statistical field 

Educational qualifications should 
reflect some ability in mathematics 
and the social or biological sciences 
It would be desirable to have A' 
levels in these subfects. as would 
a knowledge of Spanish or French 
and an ability to type 

Salary rarae ri60B-£1716 plus 
valuable fringe benefits Hours 
9 30 a m -5 30 pm Please write 
or telephone for an application 
form to Miss D Pettit, IPPF, 18 20 
Lower Regent Street, London 
SW1Y4PW Tel 01-839 2911 


J Kingsley White. 

Deloitte. Robson. Morrow & Co. 

128 Queen Victoria Street. London. EC4P 4JX. 


For furthor Appoin tm o r i ts 
Sm pages 5,99 
& 121 to 126 


Economic srnTiSTics 

EEC...Tpade ...Finance 


Stalisticianb in guvrMnrnent today work 
alongside economists and administiators in a 
pruf'jssiondl atmosphere Tho> have access 
tu powerful computing fdC ilities and to a wide 
raiigt* nt data. 1 he development of then own 
ideas and methods is welcomed and 
encoufagecl 

Central Statistical Office 

A sfatislit inn is required tn join a team 
Cfqaqi'd rn extensive development work 
O'littinq to national accounts The work 
invoke*. |i,L 'Ir^velopmont oi concepts and of 
rrii .inurenirM'i, mi which regional accounts 
mii|ht be tiased, and liaison with the 
Staliitiral Oflu f of the European 
ComrnurMtiu'^ and other FFC countries Other 
aspetisol this wo*kart* the adaptation nt UK 
national a^counh^ t ’ f-bC lonrepts and 
detinitinns, and special studies requested by 
Statistics Office of Ei unomic Communities. 

A second post is in the Computer dr»d Data 
Systi*ms Unit. 1 his will involve i'dis.»r. with 


Statistic lar^s and Economists in other 
bidrir hes and departments to advise on all 
aspects of computer usage 
Other posts are concerned with the 
development of employment/manpower 
statistics and regional statistics 

Department of Trade 
it Industry 

Slatistir lans in this department collect and 
analyse a wide variety ot Economic Statistics 
on subiocts such as production, capital 
formation, financial transactions and 
overseas and retail trade 
They also provide the statistical basis for the 
industrial and commercial policies of fhe 
Department 

The lange ot work is varied and includes 
economic forecasting, preparmg economic 
and statistical reports and model building. 
Starting salaries at Statistician level can be 
above the minimum of the scale £3,653- 


£4,883 (Inner London) Prospects of 
promotion to Chief Statistician £5,525-£7,4b1. 
Applicants should normally be at least 27 ard 
have an honours degree in statistics (or in 
another subject involving formal training in 
statistics) Several years' relevant experience 
IS essential 

There are also posts for Statisticians m other 
government departments and for Senior 
Assistant Statisticians (£2,476-£2.984 Inne' 
London scale). Senior Assistant Statisticians 
must have relevant post-graduate experience 
and be at least 24. Promotion to Statistician 
can come within 2 to 3 years 
For full details of acceptable qualifications, 
information on all current vacancies in the 
Government Statistical Service and for an 
application form (to be returned by 11th Apni 
1973), write to the Civil Service Commission. 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG211 
or telephone Basingstoke ext 500 or 
London 01 -8391992 (24 hour answering 
service) quoting reference A (6)/619/3. 
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Budness 

Devdopment 

Leader 

c. £4,500 

The headquarters of PErO's General Holdings 
Division IS responsible for the overall direction and 
control of companies whose activities cover such 
diversified fields as insurance, ship broking, agencies 
and travel, marine engineering, offshore supply, and 
overseas agencies and investments It is also responsible 
for a programme of new investment and for the 
profitable development of the division Capital 
employed in the division is about £44 millions 

Candidates for this position of a senior business 
analyst should be in their early/mid thirties and must 
have a degree or equivalent qualification probably in 
Economics, Accountancy or perhaps in some different 
field and are likely to have received formal business 
school training Reporting to the Development 
Manager, candidates will lead a team of business 
analysts The position carries considerable 
responsibility and it is therefore essential that candidates 
have had sovera' years' experience of project analysis 
and/or corporate planning, and are entirely familiar 
with accounting and financial analysis They should 
have a mature judgement in business matters and the 
ability to persuade others of the soundness of their 
conclusions 

Write or 'phone for a personal history form to 
J Walmsiey, Personnel Manager, Personnel Services 
Division, P£rO Steam Navigation Company. P&O 
Building, Leadenhall Street, London EC3V SQL 
Telephone - 01-283 8000 Ext. 2180 


General Holdings 
Division 


EDUCATION 


Nonw Smlv TkiMon 
BSc (Eoon) LL.B. 


other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
^spared coursee for the Federation 
^ Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship law. Cost¬ 
ly Banking. Insurance Marketing 
UCE Also many thoroughly useful 
mon exam) courses in Business 
Subjects 

today for details or advice, 
subjects m which interested. 

call at 

ju Queen Victoria Street. London 
fPN4SX lei 01-248 8874 

founded 1910 .) 

7^'oifited by the Council for the 


FRENCH TUITION offered by 
qualified native teacher —935 8641 


RMdfor a 
Dagraa at Homa 

Successful Postal Tuition for GCE O 
and A levels (all boards) London 
University Degrees, Teachers' and 
Professional exams Business 
Studies Gateway Courses for the 
Open University Guidance by 
Graduate Tutors Fees by instalmerits 
Wdsey Hall is Accredited by the 
CACC FREE prospectus from 
WJ^ham Milligan. MBE. MA. 
Pnncipal. Department CA1 


Wolaay IMI 

Oxford. 0X2 ePR 


IGREATER GLAS60W| 

PASSENGER TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 

Apirtiortiomara imritid for th0 poft of 

SECRETARY 

to iIm Exocotivo 

(Soloiv £5.019-£6.981 fay 3 fflcfomonfo, oocb of £324) 

This officer will he responsible for all work in connection with rouiiiu* 
and special rraetings of the Executive, consisting of five dirncturs 
In addition he will bo res|3onsible for 

1} all legal services required by the Executive e g conveyancing, contrac,ib 
Parliamentary Bills 

2) ail statutory returns 

3) co-ordinating all seLretarial services for the Executive 

Because of the requirements of the position this officer must be a 
qualified lawyer 

The initial salary for tho position will be fixed within the scele according 
to qualifications and experience 

Further particulars and application foims ore obtainable from 

Hie Oiractor Gmanl 
GREATER GLASGOW 
PASSENGER TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE, 
c/o 46 BATH STREET, GLASGOW, G2 1HN. 

The closing date for applications is the 9th April 1973 


NORWICH CITY COLLEGE 

Dopartmant off 

Businass ana RSanagamant Stuaias 

Ref BM3 LECTURER In BUSINESS STUDIES -equired hom 
li* September 1973, with emphasis on the teaching of Economics in 
Business Studies courses hut also to tearfi one or more subjects tram 
the lange Accounting Banking Business Statistics, Office Administration 

Applicants should be graduates aiid'or hold an appropriate professional 
qualification Business experience is highly desirable 

Rdf BM4 LECTURER in BUSINESS STUDIES required from 
1st May or 1st September 1973, with emphasis on the teaching of 
Economics and Government 

Applicants should be graduates jnd/or hold an approp'iate professional 
qualification such as the Diploma in Municipal Administration and 
preferably have experience in central or local government 

Initial appointments at either Grade I or Grade II depending upon 
qualifications and experionre vi/ Locturei Grade I t 1 500 f.2 52b pa 
with two additional increments for Good Honours Graduates. Laciurer 
Grade II £2,355 £3 0B3 p a 

Further details and application forms atv obtainable from the College 
Secretary, Nonunch City College Ipswich Road. Norwich NOR 67 D 
to whom completed forms should he letuined within three weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement 


PUBLICATIONS 

Value Added Tax, why? and how 

A 28-page brief, pri(.p 2bp mcl postage, from 

The Publications Department, 

The Economist. 

25 St James's Street. London. SW1A 1HG. 


BUSINESS 

ADVERTISING 
IN BELGIUM? 
GIL S.P.R.L. 

Place Madou 8-1030 BrussEli 
Phone 18.23 22 


Common Maifcot: 

Solve your problems Your man in 
France Pierre Kohler Your man in 
Germany Hermann Prior Contact 
ing repreaantation selea promotion. 
D-6600 Saarbruacken 3, Haldystr 2 
Phone (0681)36280 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIC 

SMTSTKIAN 


An I'lOluiiuu SiaiistKinn is required bv an 
intrrri*iti 'inal indiismnl organisation, m collect, 
dissrininare, and interpref comnuiJiry 
statistics, iind to prepare supply and demand 
ftirei lists. 

1 lie StatibiiLian is responsible for the whole 
of the statistical work of the organisation 
and directs the staff of the statistical 
department. I le is required to write reports on 
a wide variety of topics so he must be 
arriciilaCc, literate and numerate 

A Rood degree in economics, statistics or 
niacheinatica is required plus, some knowledge 
of Btatistical methodology, but mathematical 
analytical techniques arc not necessary. 


Candidates should ideally be aged between 
25-^5, and have several years' experience in 
industry, government, university, or national 
or international trade associations 

'I his lb a senior appciintment and is rewarded 
appropriately 

(Ref: H8587/TE) 

RHPLIES Will beforwariied dir£a, unopened and 
in confidence to the client unless addressed to our 
Security Manager luting coTn|>anies to which they 
may not be sent. They should include 
comprehensive career details, not refer to previous 
correspondence unth PA and quote the reference 
on the envelope. 



PA ADVER ITSINU LTD., 

2 Albert Gate, London SWIX 711. Tel: OU23S 6060 


BUSINESS 



FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Sea pages 5.9,99 & 121 to 126 


PUBLICATIONS 

£6.000 GRANTS 
FOR PROPERTY 

You can gei as much as Tl 500 
foi each fidt in n houaa you ron 
vfri the dweiago lerraie house 
will make tuur or five units They re 
positively aaniny you or lotlay to use 
improvement grants The Lomlun 
Pioperty Letter eiiplainb enactly how 
the system works and generally how 
to Liinven for profit Free trial iMueb 
■0 new readers Details from Dapi 
PSA Property Letter 77 Dean 
Otreet,W.1 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED 


Paraonnal—RemuMration 

Personnel executive (i1) with wide 
compensation and job evaluation 
experience wants interesting, non- 
routine compensation or general 
personnel position Opportunity to 
innovate welcomed Resident UK 
but wilhng to travel Reply Box 2582 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


BRONCHITIS ralwvad by new 
scientific process Outstanding suc- 
ceas with hay fever, asthma and 
catarrh at all ages Send for details 
to Modion loniters (F) Box 1. Oxied, 
Surrey. Tel Oxted 3127. 


University of St. Andrews 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the 
ESMEE FAIRBAIRN LECTURESHIP 
in BUSINESS FINANCE, tenable 
initially for five years from 1 st Octn 
ber. 1973 Salary scale £1764 
£4299. starting salary not axceod 
ing £3033 F S S U Applications 
with the names of three referuo& 
should be lodged by 20th April 
1973 with the Establishment*! 
Officer of the University, College 
Gate. St Andrews from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 


For further Appointments 
See pages 5, 99 
& 121 to 126 


COURSES 


European Summer School 

Training in Comparative 
Social Research 

18th July 17th August 1973 

The theme of the Summer School 
to be held at the University uf 
Strathclyde, Glasgow, is SOCIETY 
AND GOVERNMENT It will oflnr 
postgraduate level teaching in the 
systematic quantitative comparibun 
of social and poliliraf phenonvMu 
of major Weblern Nations, Amtinij 
and Canada Machine-readahli' 
survey data from 11 Western 
countries will be available for 
analysis on an IBM 370/1 bb 
Computer 

The School is sponsored by *hp 
International Social Science Counul 
Both teachincj staff and student 
body are multi national in compos* 
tion Scholarships available Details 
from Professor Richard Robe 
Politics Department University ot 
Strathclyde. Glasgow G1 1XQ 


FINANCIAL 

MAJOR 

STOCK 

MARKET 

MOVEMENTS 

correctly anticipeted by use of 
Commercial data Tested over 7 b 
years Privately used by laiq<* 
estates and corporations 
available Next Ma/or buyny 
opportunity clearly indicated 
Data preceded Government leading 
economic indicetors by wera' 
months Antiapated Me/or breix 
mid 1969 Mem recove^ 

May 1970 Major setbadi 

December 197? 

I. C. INVEVTOIIB eORP-. 
122,Baet48Bsreei« 

Mew Verli.N.V. 10017. 

CABLE ICINVESCOR _ 


a Rsw e inp er Authomed as ScLond t.Uss Mail, Pmt (iftice Dqn, Ottawa 
Pnotiil is Ba^and Haw" 


. iTitawa Lump^ by David BrachdiiHr Ud, Walthaoiiiow, LondcMi, B.17 and Y 

arcih Oflfici l.id.. Slough tjmer and udour scomu liilwwlied by Taylowe Ud., MardanhaaiL Pubhabad by The RcoegBiiiM NmpElHir 
l4Midcn$WlA IHG Tdephcn^-msili FMWeaeibwtMiie:UKTip^OvctWMRL ^ 
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The helpful bank is part of the local 
scene in over 30 lands. 


■ Pato. The gaucho game in Argentina 
It's sort of a 'Pampa Polo', a 
spectacular sport played in Buenos 
Aires and throughout the country 
Royal Bankers may not be very 
rod at Pato But we know the field We're 
'volved with the customs and the people 
■id, we know international banking, especially 
ith a South American flavour We have 


branches in A'gentina. Colombia, and Guyana 
Affiliates m Bra 'il and Vono/uela And, 
correspondents in every cjthei country. If you're 
doing business in South Ame'ica. call us 
See how helpful we can be 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Londiin fj s r^itihury l(?H7Jr' fpl 01 OOL f)biJ 

CcH,kspiJF Si SWIYSlUJ ImI IJ 1 »j0 n7\ 
fSir'• lut* Si 7S44() P.iii-* I 'd^*f 09 Frl 74? 0? 40 
Hcgii.iul Hi prpsivil.ilivi •. ‘ri hrusst l‘> .ind Frriiikfuii 
Hfiid Offii f PIdi •* Villi Mari' MiMiln^iil 


iTitina - Aiisu.ili.] ■ Pih unfi*. - Rniqiuin • Brdzil Rriiif-h Hurulurd* • C dym in - C.olombid • Dunnini an Hopublir EdSlern Ldribbe-in • F r.irii f ■ F ifiii !■ Wrsl Incliev 
briny • Gri'dl Brildin • Ci'jyanj ■ Hdili • Honn Kong • JjrTt.iiiri • Jdp m • Ifl.dnun ■ Pueilo Riro Friniildrl fii Fubrigo • IJniiPd State's Vonr/neld • Virgir- Islriiicls 





Fisherman... 

Choose your dream! gives wings to your dreams 

We know people have different tastes. 
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m IBERIA INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES OF SPAIN J.'nnFFMbS IN 50 CMUNTFilFS 






















A specialist service for all 
types of offices throughout 
Great Britain and Europe. 



21 Soho Square London W1V 6AX 
Tel: 01 -437 6977 
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How to mix business 

with leisure 



I he development of land for leisure purposes is a growing business but it 
requires good planning and organisation if the environment is to be preserved 
and >et profit is to be made. 

There is u big range of opportunities open to landowners and investors. 

These vary from the integration of a number of leisure activities in one 
comprehensive enterprise to the special development of a single leisure project. 
Knight Piank & Rut Icy have clients keen to establish contact with companies 
or individuals with interests and experience in such development. 

Selection of Servie 

## 

I oiinst & I visure 
l)eicl<ipnu*nl 

( uuiitn lliiusc 
& t slates 


Knight Frank & Rutley 

INTERNATIONA!. PROPERTY CONSULTANTS 

>OHANO\IKSOl'ARL I ()NIM)N \\ IK OAM IILIKIIOM hi'I llMCiKAMS KNIII hRANK LONIXIN WIR OAH Ttl bX 2651»4(I.DN) 







Offices and men 


riu* iirvv WoiliJ I IckJo C'ciitfr in louri ancJ places uliich aie not. and the that pessiiiii<*is have forecast for the 

Maidiattan is a cpiaitei of a mile* }imh, liiiiicK t‘\a'ii>eiatecl iear of \ioleiir'’ is < ities, hut it needs a hime amount of 

oiil-loppiiii; the kmjiire State liuildiiii* iniirli moo- noweiliil than violence lenewal and rejuvenation So do most 

hv too fec*t or so, and the \iew from itself in keepiiii> peii]>le indoois at cities in the United St-ites and outside 

the upjjei lloois is, clouds perinilliriR, iiii>lit ii One potent •source of rc|uvcnatiori 

'‘IMHtarulai Half of the island is laid It is the intention ol the eitv to lor the cities is the construetion of 
tmt like a relief maj) until It flisappears i m ate a whole new* safe aiea around oMice sfMie New York has had a 

into the hori/ontal ha/e ol (Viitial the World Trade (-enter Iminediatelv spluri'e of it, with dehtit.ihle eflects 

Park 'The third of Manhattan above to the north, work has startCMi on a on the eKaioTiiits of the let^ion So 

the park that contains Harlem and iniddle-incoine apaitiiieiit project that has l.onclon .iiid tlie l.ilnic ol the city 

Kast Harlem can hardly bo seen' the cAleiids for a do/en blocks 'I o the is williiiji' under the piessure And in 

sMTibohsm of not beini; able to see west, the laridfillfroni the World Trade Pans and in Hriissels the Hritish are 

the evil of poverty and bad hcjiisiniir (.enter’s excavations juts out into the li)i>hlim* die loich of ofhcT develop- 

thfit exists there is ob\ious For most Hudson riser, the Inst s|,u>e ol a mile- iikmiI 

ol the whites in New' York, Harlem lonu: land tc'clamatioii that will add a (Ker the next decade the jnojieitv 
and the otlier black (•hettos are out fieard to lower Manhattan and provide ileveloper, w'ho uses the citv for Ins raw 

of sinhi, if not out ol mind. But their the site for fiatterv Park Catv, mini- niatenal and his w'ork-bench, is 

nifluenre is pernicious citv with i^,ooo apartments and almost jiicrbablv I’oinjJi to be subject tf» a much 

Over the past decade, jioor blacks h.ilf as ninch attain as the center's widei set ol constraints than those to 

and Puert<'> Ricans have been moxini? om square feet of offices But the rest whii h he has hei^ii ac < n^roIn('(! sn fai 

into New Ytirk, and the richer whites of the citv has an old and raddled '!'he (oniin\inii\ wants a \oice , the 

out to the suburbs or into ever more fabric, pierced bv shininj^ new sky- local i>o\eriiment want- tu shape the 

^ecuritv conscious enclaves within the scrajiers new offices, old homes diiection *)f c'coiioiiiic foicc's bv marii- 

<'*ty. There are places which aic safe New York is far from dvin^ the death piil.ilini; its physical j)larinint>: font reds : 
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and the (cntral government may well 
want a higher share of the fin >fits from 
the use of an inereasinglv sconce land 
resouice 1 his survey the reft ue begins 
by taking a look at ofIke«> in the 
wider urban context 

The argument in f.ivmir of intensive 
office development in l.ondon or New 
York or wheie\er is that the <iffire is 
the fartorv of llie (itv Developed 
ecxmomies all simw a ilecline in the 
proportion of Itlue-ioliai jobs and a 
eoiie.spondiiu' inc'M'ase in white-collar 
ones, most f»f wliirh aie in offices The 
servue imlu'-tnes have giown faster 
tlian the niaiiufar (uring ones Hanking, 
jiisuiaiKC and other fnianrial sorts of 
entei puses have provided the stock 
matkei with matiy glamoui shaies 
Most of the new giowth in 
jobs in the uibaii aieas will come 
from idhce-hased employers ’I hus, 
the aigiJineiit luns, it is necessary 
to pfovide foi this growth m new 
oflice buildings in lathei the same 
w'av that fa< tones liave in be built 
in the flooret parts of the country 
to provide foi an exjiaiision m manu¬ 
facturing jobs Oiue the offices are up, 
the CUV has a bioadei tax base The 
owneis or tenants <»f the huiidings pay 
thrir piopeitv itixes to the city so that 
the citv can piovide housing for the 
poor and services for everyone The 
office vsoikeis have jolis and pay taxes , 
m turn some of that mone) filters 
back to the cit\ government 

'I'liere is more tliar. a gram of truth 
in thw line ol reasoning I'here are 
three cimi.il elements necessary for 
the re|u\enation ol cities The fust 
IS that the region.d er oriomv of the 
cit\ IS HI halaiK .nul |uefiM.ihlv glow¬ 
ing. 1 he second n th»it ilir* < itv has the 
political will and iii'^titutional pmvru to 
lope with Its problems And the third 
IS that the city gets ade(|uate help from 
central gosernineiu \and, m the lunted 
States, fiom the state goveinmonts' 
Caties ai’e traditiotially (he refuge foi 
those w'lio want to start a new' life, 
foi :hose who (.iiinot find .i home any¬ 
where else and foi the munigrants 
(lilies jre open-eiuied anyone can 
■ line 111. anvoiie can leave Those who 
mine III h.iv* left somewhere else, and 
so (oust,rule p,iii jif a national prob¬ 
lem 

'I he pi(»pf'il\ rlrsilopei of housing 
and of oflue^ '•wini. in tin* fust of these 
elements, the leeioiud economy If 
Adam Smith'', insisible hand w'ere 
guiding the tiafhc, the dr\ elojier would 
be making a leasonahle {unfit b\ ])ut- 

Thb sursey was written by 
David Gordon 


ting uf) office blocks and housing, the 
common wealth would benefit and the 
iegioii.il economy would grow stronger. 
If he made an unreasonalilv high pro¬ 
fit (oin|)etiturs would lx* attracted into 
the business .'iiid would reduce the 
.iverage level of firofit hacli to 
leasonable levels 

Hut. Ill i.K t, 111 Toiidon property 
developeis have been making super- 
iiotnial fuoiits, the housing problem is 
as liad as evn, the pojrulation continues 
to decline, and so does the number of 
}ol)s 'This makes excellent material for 
political pamphleteering, and C^.ounter 
Information Servue.s has produced a 
rather good example of the genre in 
“ The Recurrent Grcsis of London." In 
.1 soinew'hat sttenuoiis attemfit to link 
the office developers' yrrohls with the 
hou.sing shoitagc, it argues that the 
developers Inise the resources to win 
the competition for .st'arce tracts of 
land and drive up the price of all land, 
making it impossibly expensive for 
local authorities to huy land for hous- 
»ng This may be so where oflicr and 
residential areas overlay), but the high 


cost of land for housing and of 
sec'ondhand houses cannot all he 
blamed on the machinations of the evil 
developer evicting old-age j^ensiuners 
to put uy^ faceless office blocks. The 
yilanning authorities have divided Lon¬ 
don up into \arioud kinds of zones, 
and It IS difficult to get a change of 
u.se for areas designated for housing 
I'he problem of regional inflation in 
housing prices is too complex to be 
laid just at the door of yiropcrty specu¬ 
lators. They no doubt exploit a 
situation comyxmnded of many fac- 
tois larger mortgages (which increase 
the effective demand for houses with¬ 
out increasing the supply), inefficiency 
in the building industry, too small a 
density allowed by the authorities in 
places w'here people want to live and 
a whole number of others. In spite of 
the decline in London's pojiulation. 
there is a growing proportion of it 
which IS well-heeled enough to con¬ 
vert five-family houses in Nutting 
Ilill Gate into one-family houses. Are 
the.se families the real property specu¬ 
lators ? However, a glimmering doubt 







We interpret the European 
property market 

Debenham Tewson 
& Chinnocks 

Charlpred Surveyors 

Banuoft House Pdtornuiiter Square Londori fl 4F’ 4L1 
Telephone 01 7361520 Telex 883749 

Property investment consultants 
and advisers on the sale, 
purchase, valuation and rating 
of commercial and industrial 
property throughout the 

United Kingdom and in Europe. 

28 Grosvenor otrcct London WIX 9PF 

Telephone 01-499 915? Telex 883749 


38 flue de 1 isbonne Pans 8^' 

Telephone 522-83-10 Telex Monceau 6574? 


Also at Cardiff Kingston and Richmond 
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wwllO IS COIItWI llUtI Will! 

our environment? 


Charleied SiJrvt*vf'rs brmij tht-ir skill In Ije^ar on the 
probli*m!> nf our physitnl Gurroui^dincjs i-fcausu they 
nrr (oncnrnt*d with lond oui rruisl vrilunhlr nulural 
resource*-und buildings our most vciluobl'' nssef 
Chartered Surveyors nr(' working rill (iround us, the 
managers, planners, developrT', and vcilur-rs of land 
and property Repairing the thoughtless rovaqt'S of 
past gen -rations, conserving our hentrjqf* ond de¬ 
ciding future priorities of land usf* Whetht-r os private 
practitioners, public oflicers or ('rnployed in rom- 
rnercial offices Chartered Surveyc^rs are recocjnised 
bythtdetfersFRICSor ARICS They have had extensive 
riinrf col training and haveattcaincd their qualifications 
through 'iniversity graduation or ma|or e^xaminafion 

Wfwilovt r problems you have with land or property, 
large n* small, ni home or overseas, the best pro¬ 
fessional advice is that of the Chartered Surveyor 


The qenertil practi.e surveyor can be an expert in valuation, 
rutinq nur tionem'ng, estate nqency, town and country planning, 
luncj crrjnfvny or urban estate management 

Surveyiirs in land rigenry and agriculture include soecialists in 
land mcinugement and in valuation, purchase and sale of rural 
property farms, forests and hve and dead farming slock 

Chartered quantity surveyors are experts in consfruclion costs 
find arc involved from the inception of a construction protect to 
ils completion Their mojor skills arc in cost planning and design/ 
I ust relotii inships, cnntruci proc edures and the financial admin¬ 
istration of construction projects 

The expertise of the minerals surveyor is essential for the valu¬ 
ation, management,developnientand survey of mineral property 

The building surveyo'- is troined to dec! vinth the construction 
and economics of buddings old and new and legislation relating 
to them, as well ar the professional management and main¬ 
tenance uf all types of buildings 

In mapping the world s surface, whether land or oceans, the 
f bartered land surveyor typifies the word surveying to the public 


The Chartered Surveyor 


foi /nfii'mijtinn ubuul die pro/essioii, the work and training of its members, contact 

Thm Royal InsMufron of Chartered Surveyors 12, C> eat George Street, London, SWIP 3AD Tel 01-839 5600 
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does lemain that the (‘ommcrnal pres¬ 
sure lor space creates as in.iiiv prob¬ 
lems as ]obs I’he First National Clitv 
Hank of New York has just Ijrouqht out 
a bocik, “ Profile of a (atv/* v\itii a 
senes f>f studies on urban pioblems in 
New York, winch makes tlie jjoiiit lliat 
“ land shortages leinfoicecl bv commer¬ 
cial competition for sjjace" liave, 
ainomt otliei tuctois, ('onijilu ated the 
hoLisirijij: jMolileni 'The Woild d’lade 
Clenter w'lll provide a pl.ue for ",0,0(30 
people to work - but how man\ ol them 
will simpK cojTiniute in from tlie ’‘iib- 
iijb.s, ad(lin<4 to the demand ioi tin the? 
social investment in the transport 
system ^ 

'J’heie are no sim))le solutions 111 
“ iiihanomics * There is an arcpiment 
for ytreatei imblic ovMiership ol land, 
which IS i'aiiiini' LuoLind in the Thiited 
States Accordiiii' to Mr Aiithonv 
Downs, of the Real Estate Ri'seaich 
Cloipoiatiori, an on^amsation which 
carries out feasibihlN studies lor 
properlv developers 

Any altrnipf to rxcii si(];nificant piiblii 
intliic'ric ( .)\fi the n.itun, loc.ition, 

inairii It licit, or pliysiral form or iirhan 
growth leqiiiirs puble ownt rship tn 
other ihren control of a sipnifirant pan 
of the laiui 111 iiKiifJT mernipoliiaii art.is, 
espcLiJilly on llirii growth pi iijiheiics 

Hut the inoposal is ni.ule laigelv 
because of the kick ol the light kiiul of 
insittuUoiial powers (the secorut of the 
crucial elements hstc‘cl above) to carry 
out sensihle urhaii redorin. The ghettos 
.ire treated as one specific ]m)hlem 
area, and are segregated in all kinds 
of ways from the new growth areas in 
the sulniihs I he littlf* suhurhan c*om- 
mumties |)ass zoning laws which rec^nire 
such luxurious plot-ratios that it is 
impossible for the poor to liave homes 
fiuilt there (in London, a parallel can 
he found in the diffieiilty the inner 
boroughs h.ive in shifting some of their 
fiopulatioii to the affluent outer 
boroughs) ITowover, the American 
pressurevs winch einasenlate institiitioiial 
[lowoi would also make it extremely 
liarcl for tlie c'oiueyit of public owner- 
sin]) of land to he accejjted, althouuh 
things are changing Mr Diivid 
Riu'kelellei, chairman ol the Clhase 
Manhattan Bank, has jirojMJsc'd a 
national c'oinrnnnilv development hank 
winch wi3ulcl acepnre sites lor develop¬ 
ment as new eommunitirs, hotli in 
gieenheld sites and m twilight zone:., 
.ind then guide the private sector to 
develoji them m a halaiic'ccl way w'ith 
offircs and homes and factories. It i.s, 
perhaps, typically American tliat 

*Uiban Pidblems and Pmsperts. Markham 
f^ubltshiniz Company, Chicago. 



«ittciilion should l>t‘ Io(us(m 1 on the 
iii‘w -the new lominuiiit^, the new 
Ualterv F.irk Clit\, tlie new Iion/ons- 
aN .1 solution to the old |>iol)lems in tin* 
»l«! lu'aits o! th(‘ old c itu*s 
11 the Aniei'ican solution is the* new 
I iiniiiuinilV, with a ia(ial mix, an 
('MtiKiniK mix and .1 mix cd lM>u'>in>' 
.111(1 jobs, that IS p.irtlv liec.iiise tlieie 
IS the space foi tin* iieatioii of 1 iulm‘ 
iK'w chwc'lopnic'nts and the fii.iiue to 
nuild them Ihitaiu 1^ inoie c rowdc'd, 
^paci' is (leaier, and tin* ]iopu).ition 
wants nioie ollices, jikuc homes, more 
conservation, iiioie km rcMtion.d l.ind, 
nioie roads, .ind .1 bigger cabiiagi* 
p.itcfi It In not just th<* othi e 
developers w'ho cie.ile rising land 
values, It is all of us Kisiiie kind 
Vidu(‘s mean th.il there the l.iiiger 
of growing ])ohti(al antagonism 
between the piojK'itv haves and the 
pro)H'itv ha\i*-nots- an antagonisni 
hetw(MMi the tenants and the kmdiorcK 
whic'h has alieadv begun to hx us on 


office dcwelopcMs, and which even the 
(hiveiniiient has not liesitaied to play 
on Mr Peter ^^alkeI, alien he was 
Seendary of Stati lor the Dep.iitinent 
of the KnviionmcMii, won himself u 
sliower of ])o|nikiiitv hv tie kiiu' olf Mr 
Marry Ilyams, wlio li.is kept Muir large 
oflii e blocks ollcMisivi'lv (‘inptv ll this 
tide of using value's and rising ciiti- 
cisin should continue and it m.iy ju.a 
hr a fhike w.ive created hv hv[>eiinfla- 
iioii whifli makc's real .issc'ts attractive 
coniji.iied with j).'i|)ei nione\“--ihen 
there are scwer.il things that might 
hajjpen 

I he* most exMeine is the nationalisa¬ 
tion ol kind 'I hi*- would be logical, if 
I la/v, li c'veivthing else was national- 
iscmI tof», but cither wise just c'ra/v' 
Mud) more i.itional would he to find 
.1 w.iv ol siphoiniie oil the suj>ei-fiiohls 
which (ome to the developer simply 
horn holding a scaur resouicc' in times 
ol iisine, deinaii'l hu it Mucli more 
lonstiiKlive would he to eet dcwelopeis 
iiivoIvcmI in the ronstiuction of muidle- 
hicoine liousmg, is ihev aie m the 
Tiiitc'd States, hv ai» astute: use of lax 
inientives and planning carrots Rent 
control simplv dries u|) the supply of 
<u I oinmodation lor renting 

Survival for de\elo|)(*is in an age 
when thev .ire likelv to become less 
pojuikij will tr(|uire a uicMtei use ol 
un.jgin.ition in iil.imnitg, both in the 
procedures <») consulttitioii with the 
coinmiinitv to lie afire ted and in the 
c‘ii(hprodui l I he developer will also 
hi well adv ised to 1 oiitiiiue to think and 
opi'i.ite on .1 muitin.itional fiasis so as 
to spiral] assets in various haskc’ts and 
to pick up on ih.e more exciting urban 
cl('\elo])ment*- A good jilace for them 
to leaiii valu.ihle li'ssons is the Ihiited 
Stales 


Manhattan's space age 


One million scpiare ft'et of offic'e sp.i('e 
is fin aw'ful lot ol oflue sj^ace Nineteen 
million s(]uarc feet is i<) times more 
awful And that is the amoutiL of 
v\'icant siMce in new huildmgs eoin- 
pleted during the last year <jr tw'o, or 
clue to he finished this year and next, 
whic'h i.s going begging in Manhattan 
Ti» put these figures in visual perspec¬ 
tive, a building of ini M|uare feel would, 
if built on an acre and a half Mle, 
he about 24 storeys liigh the ratio 
of built sjiac'c to giound floor area (the 
“floor area ratio” 111 Ameiican parl¬ 
ance, the ” ])lot ratio ” in English 
Englisli) IS basically i ji hut can be 
increased to i8 if the developer puls 
jn a plaza, oi widens the sidewalk or 


does olhci tilings w'hK'h .lie eonsidered 
to (oiitrihute to the public good There 
.lie thus tlie er|iiivdlem ol ic) of these 
shining rnoiuiiiK'nls to free enterprise 
projierty (i(.*vclopni(‘nt leelmg rather 
sad I’.entre Point, the huilrhng in 
J.oiidon whose eniptincs** has created 
such <1 stu, a mere iMcj,ooo s(]uare 
feel riiere are, therefore, more than 
i(»o ('cntie points in Manhattan, either 
uj) or being built. 

T his Is not because the owners of 
these liiiildings deprive the psychic 
satrsfactioii that Mr Harry llv.im.s 
seems to get out of scc'ing Ins liuild- 
iiigs emplv Quite the .eversc The 
owners are anxious to rent them out, 
so anxious that rent*- m micltown Man- 


lO SURVEY 

liatuiji art’ sonif- 'jo pn (piit dcuvn on 
thr p<'tik Jrvtds m IQ70, and .ik* alintit 
$if ni $<| 'o prr st|Uiiir foot foi .1 hulk 
|p.i«^irii' ot 100,000 Mjuair fn*t or m) 
7 hf mils dillfr a(<f>rdini» to the 
•iiiiount of s|>a( r takrni, .11 r.iri*^rc- 

iiuMUs aic niadr ahout ilu rM.diUion 
oi iii:iiiitr'naT)( f* to-t^ and |)io|>(*rtv 
la\f^ 'v\hi(li ,irr fjorrir h\ the land¬ 
lord), and rx.KtIv uhrtr thr hiiildnnj 
IS In inirltouii, tIk* ratiL'r i'« Iroiri $7 
to $1'}, .ukI dowiin»\\tj. th.inkv to ihr 
loorniTif' rIr'MT l hulk of tlir Woild 
1 lari'* ( ruler lieiwrrri and $in .1 
S(|UiiM' lo'it It 1^ IK> 1 , at |;M‘snit, prrs 
«^ihlf‘ inf an oflicr dr\rlof)(*i to nianii- 
fa< tine .111 ofln e hloi k in New Voik til 
.1 profit It h not prwsihir to iiitiiiu- 

hutuie ,11, crflur hliuk Without iiiakiiui 
.1 los^, loi the le\e1 of nnls is helow 
hreake\f*n point on costs 

Effect on the city 

Had thoiii:h the sitiiati<»ii niav he tor 
the de\eIo|)ers, the eile<» on the citv 
IS piohahiv •! I'ood out* it is now 
iiduiiloiisls (h<'ap to hii\e .is much 
offiie sp.u e a** .in\ oiLMUisation (oiiM 
possihK need ii'jhl in the he.irl of 
one of the vsorld^ "le.itest (itic's Like 
a lent of $10 a sipiair fo(>' I hat 
is iiulnsi\e ol inaiiiti*naiuc, of pio> 
t>ertv ta\( s, .ind will ))roh«'ihl\ mean 
that .inv p.irtitioinni! and .illeiatKUis 
deinandt‘d h\ the tenants aie thiown in 
foi free Siin e sm li e\pensi*s .iriionnt 
to ahout pel sipMie toot, an ellec- 
tive rent in New Voik ol $(i loinpaies 
with soinelhun.' like $ ;o in Hritain 

Siiue It is MOW fi\e limes more 
e\]iensi\e to litixe .in oflue in 1 ondon 
th.in New ^'oik, it v\ould pav (jiiile a 
lot of Hritish h.inks .iiul insmaiKe 
com|>an]i‘s to ino\e lock, stock and 
bairel tlieie espei i.div .is there is a 
piospeet of New ^'ork Te-eiiieit'jni» as 
the leailini' tin.ini lal ceiitie oi the 
vsoild Ml (leorec Sliiill/, .Seiietaiv 
ol the lie.isiirv, has promised the 
end of the iiitf*iesi eijuahsation t.t\ 
and the le^tiutions on lapital out¬ 
flow > ol ilolltii'^ h\ the ('lid of 1U74 
It was iliesf nie.isines that drove 
Xineiiian hank^ ahn^ad and helped the 
di'M loprneiit of tiu' Iiiiqf' Kurodollar 
iii.iilet l'airi>(1o]|.us nn^ht take up 
.Anuiu III « iti/eiidiip .U'aiii, ihoiii’h the 
piev Ml TiioiiK'iii liardU seems the 
nclil oiM foi inakiiif optimistic noises 
alxnil the doll.u 

'I'he low le\»’l of lent*^ is e\en more 
important dom(*stuall\ niinrii’ the 
]jeiu'd <»f hi^h rents, s(\e?.il (oni|ianies 
upped sinks and went U' tht* dean, 
i^ieen '‘ul'iirhs, to wheic most ol their 
worker-, weie .issinned to have fled, and 
to where the chief esecutives almost 


PROPERTY 

leriainlv liad fled, to he near the* E*olf 
tourse 'J'h(* city, rt vsas fashionalde to 
"iiy, had had it theie was violence, 
crime, diit, filtii, power hlackouts and 
liiovviiout-i, teachers’ strikes, junkies, 
litter, hlai k panthers, yrollutnm, trafhc 
lanis for coniiniitcrs and liitth taxes 
levied on workers w'ho did not ev'cii 
h\e theie 

'liie move to tlie suiiuihs has not 
been a t;re.it suc'i ess, though the senior 
exei utives who planned tlie moves and 
houL'ht the new sedudecl, tree-shaded, 
isolated )niildini>s will not admit it An 
attic le in “Dim's Review," the iiusiiiess 
niai^a/iiie, called “ 'I’lie L>iihap|)v 
Suhurliaii h\ec iitives," cpiotes a lecenl 
tiaiisli*rc*e as saviiut It's like hc-iiiL 
on Moon Ike ()» IHM iielped to 

set the l.ishion liv ninviiii> to West 
diestci, north of New York Citeen- 
vMcli, Ml ( oiinei tu lit, IS anotiiei 
favouieci j)Lue Holii |>lafes now- have 
trallM |.ims, pollution and ciinie, and 
will soon IK) douht im|)oit the other 
e\ ils of the cilv --w itliout ti'C iom]ieiL- 
satiiii* «idv.uitLtL>es 'I he suhijit)s are a 
hole It IS eiioii>>h to s.ip the creative 
piue-^ of the most luiliiiint c'oinputei 
|iroi>r.tmm(*i to he sunoiinded hv trees, 
jioiifis, Liiass .uid .icres of otfier white- 
shirted IBM employees 'j he IHM 
W'oild 'I r.ide division is movinit to 
l.irievtown, where it w'll he totally 
isoialf'd from the pulse of a i itv 
iioiiiished on world trade 

Hiji' hustliiii' cities are efhcieiil units 
'I hev are c ities hei aiisr tliev make j'ood 
sense In the cxononnsi's jaimon, the 
exisleiue ol a laii^e variety of different 
eiitei])iises each s|)ccialisin(; m its own 
hr.inch of activitv, creates external 
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ccononiies In terms of ancillary busi¬ 
ness services, everythiruj; needed is 
there, at a cficaper puce than if it 
had in i>c‘ provided in-hoiise 'I'hcre arc 
iiUantrilile heneiiis tcK) 'The curious 
thiiu; about the jirfowth m conmiuni- 
cation technoloi'v is fiow it lias stimu¬ 
lated far e-io-fac'e meetini^s After all, 
tliere has fM*eii no simple innovation 
iiKue levoIutioTidiV than tlie telephone, 
and vet it still has not replaced the 
peisorial mcx'tirit' RaLh(*r it has 
c*n ouTiured it Tfie same will still hold 
true when there is the videophoi'e— 
if onlv fiecausc* of security fears Wiien 
everyone is to,i»ethe! in the city, such 
ineelin^s aie fai easier to airange, 
.mcl theie are far more c fiance 
eiicouiitois 

'1 fie two hiisiness aieas in New York 
.lie Tiither villay^-like Kveryone is 
witlnii walkinu distance of everyone 
else down around Wall Sti< < t In the 
inidtown area, yieople prohahly walk 
more* tfian lliev lake taxis tfie olFiee 
aie.i stietches from the Avenue of the 
Ameiu.is to 'riiird Avenue fsix Irlocks) 
and from .jaiicl Strc'ct to Ontral I’aik 
at "iQtli, (oveiinc; in all alioiit a scpiare 
mile from an oflicc* 111 Uockcteller 
Pl.'i/a It IS ijuite possil)le, and )ie.iltliv 
and plc'asarit, to do all one's midlown 
business on fool 

City life 

Belatedly, New York is tiyiiii; to wmii 
fiatk the conhdence of its citi/ciis and 
tenants, and is, in fact, niiikint; a 
special play foj the affluent In the 
dec.ide to 1070, im blacks and other 
minoriti»*s moved into the citv and 
I in wliites moved out rfnis New* York 
ac'lncved /.ero population ji^rowth, but 
Its racial iC)m])ositic)ii changed 
Strangely enough, the income struc¬ 
ture of the city is ricit, as is popularly 
imagined, made up juit of the iich 
and the jiooi in spite of the fact that 
something like j "j per c*ent of tfie 
inhalntants are on welfare (that is 
leceiv'c social security cash h.iiidouts), 
tiie {iroportion of families wilhiii each 
income hand in New York is almost 
the same a^ at the national level Man- 
liartan itself is profiably more polarised, 
and a deliberate attempt is lieing made 
to make the city more fdcasant and 
to lure the articulate complaiiiers who 
roiiipo*‘e tlie middle classes back to the 
heart of the city so iliat they can exert 
pressure to iinjiiovc the scivices 

Thus, the Battery Park Caty pro¬ 
ject and another similar riverside 
middle-income rejuvenation project on 
the other side of lower Manhattan at 
Manhattan Landing. Farther up the 
Hast nvc r, at the long undeveloped 
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Welfare Island* more attractive hous¬ 
ing will be built for those who have 
been fleeing the city The subways are 
being evtcndeil and improved (and 
have already been, according to some 
tastes, by the epidemic of colourful 
aerosoled giafflti which has broken out 
111 the trains). The planning philosophy 
behind this tyjie of aid for those with 
middle incomes rather than for the 
pool is the trickle-down theory ; the 
more affluent move to newer homes, 
fleeing the older ones for the less 
affluent. The oldei policy of building 
specifically for the poor has not worked 
out well in practice , the buildings are 
ugly and expensive and cut of], and, 
unless the inhabitants are in work, 
they rapidly degenerate into slums 
again There is no shortage of housing 
stock in New York ; it lias been well- 
endowed hy previous generations But 
there is a lark of money to kee)) the 
houses in good condition In so far as a 
consistent jiolicv can be perceived in 
the huge morass of city bureaucracy, 
the emphasis is on spending money tf> 
improve the economic infrastructure 
and to create jobs rather than to build 
more homes for the poor. And the 
middle-class city dweller is part of that 
mfrastiucturc. 

Power and the people 

At the end of April, New York will be 
voting for its niavoi Mayor John Jand- 
^ay will not he standing He lias turned 
away from the most irufiossihle job in 
the world. It matters much more who 
IS mayor of New York than who is the 
leadei of the Cireater London Council 
f he mayor is the pre.sidcnt of tlie cilv, 
and a lot of people have accused Mr 
Lindsay of rushing from hush fire to 
bu.sh fire, with cameramen in attend¬ 
ance, instead of trying to build a 
w'orking governmental machine 

Without the hard smacks of Arm 
government, the city tends to develop 
dozens of extremely strong imwer 
centres. There are lo supei agencies, 
like the one for housing and the one 
for eccmonnc development, and 111 addi¬ 
tion the mayor has his own cabinet 
and co-ordinators. Strategic objectives 
tend to get buried in internecine wai- 
fare, and to get anything done requires 
new bodies to fie created, w^hich plug 
a .specific jircjcct into the bureaucratic 
spaghetti. 

Five special bodies have been set 
up as planning and development 
ofIice.s including one for Midtown Man¬ 
hattan and another for Lower Man- 
hdUan. Tfie midtown office wa.*> run, 
until recently, by Mr Jaquelin Robert¬ 
son, one of the promoters of the 


development oflice idea Mr Robert¬ 
son's raie—foi a planiKM -insight was 
that in a highly political town, you 
have to line up the powers-that-be on 
sour side if anything woithwfiile is to 
be achieved In midlown, the devel- 
opeis have acie.ss to huge pilc\s of 
cash ami, moreover, they can be jicr- 
suaded tliat the betterment of New 
Voik IS in their nUeie.st too 'rhus. Mi 
Robertson was able to get legislation 
to make Fifth Avenue a Sjiec lal 
District, w'hich requiics the developeis 
to install leiailing ureas. But then they 
are given a bonus of a fifth on the 
(loo: area ratio wfiicfi they are afilc 
ti) use for npaitments. 

Fifth Avenue was gradually losing its 
shojis and its character and was in 
dangei of hecuniing anotfiei canyon 
of offices, like the AvTiiue oi the 
Ameru.as and Park Avenue. The latest 
department ston* to fall under tlie 
demolition hammer was the Best & 
CJonijiany store, bought by Mi 
Aiistotle (^nassis, to be He.veloped with 
Arlen Realty and Development C^oi- 
poiatioii Having seen the light, and 
])lanned a mixed shopping, residential 
and office conijilcx. Alien could then 
boast to Its shuiebolders that 
“Olympic Tower is anotlier example 
of Aden's ingenuitv in creating new' 
real estate values" Hopefully good 
]Tlamnng pays Ceitainlv the laieful 
imagination that went 111 to tfie plan¬ 
ning of RockctellcM Oiitci 40 vears 
ago, with Its undeigroiiiui coiicouise 
and shops, has stood it in good stead 
The lowei Manhattan planning office 
has also made its mark, and 111 general 
the planning offices have been useful 
in focusing attention on keeping the 
city's growth points alive and kickinc' 

Crabwise, jobwise 

A woman’s beauty may be only skin 
deep, but she is still a beautiful 


woiii.in , and the rssoiilitdlv cosmetic 
wdik of tlie pbinnmg oflue'. is impor¬ 
tant But who is (zoiiig t.) fill all those 
empty c*ffice blocks * 

'I'heie IS a cerv simple tool for pre¬ 
dicting the demand im ofliie space, 
K.k h employee u*«es u]j about aoo 
scjUtire feet ol space Thus it will take 
',,000 bodies to fill MU s((uaie feci, 
and 100,000 to hll Maiiliatcairs empty 
s|)aces How long will that lake •* 

Their about iin ofhee workers in 
Manhattan, out of about i yn\ fm 
New Yoik III theie were i 4ni, 

and the annual avetage increase has 
llieiefoie been i h [)e? cent However, 
.ill of that increase look pl.ue in the 
decade to ii)()q , since then tlie number 
lias stayed static, and the segment 
ernjiloved 111 tlie “growth' industries 
of finance, insuiaiic'e and real e.stale 
lii'is in fact fallen slightly 111 the past 
lliiee years. I'ollow'ing the back- 
loorn snail-up 111 W.ill Street in ic)6q, 
when the stoikbtokei*^ could not keep 
up with the pafreiwoik, tliev installed 
expensive coinjniteis at a tune when 
business slackened olf As a result the 
stockbiokiiig fi.iteriiit> luis shiuiik 
from icj=-,,n()0 in iqtin lo around c)0,ooo. 
At tlie same* lime, eniplovrnenl in 
inanufactuiiiie and heavy services also 
dec lined 'I In* oiilv eniplovers t«i tiike 
on more stall wc*ie the '‘tale and local 
govrinment' 

I'here me other Ircarish indications 
loi the econoriiv ol wider New 
Yoik it IS Jess (ompelitive than other 
regions I’he |>av levels for office 
cleiKal workers are 8 per ceni higher, 
and Jrn unskilled workers i(» pci cent 
higliei, than the aver.ige of oihei 
inetiopolitan areas, and c*7nsumer 
piues have gone up a thiici more than 
the national average since 1969 
Recovery 111 New* York did not start 
until a year after it had got under way 
nationally However, it has been a 
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The Hague 

Wlemshof 

Superb offices m the centre of the Hague 

90 ^ 000 sUifL to let 


available in the Spring of 1973 


Mlbiook 


Guiklford 


New Office Devdopment 

Tenant required to support ODP for 12>30.000 sq. ft. 
of superb office accommodation. 


Features 


I Air Conditioning 
I Car parking 


I Excellent natural ligfit 
I Lift 
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UiiiHlroni 'lUd bi| li Ailiuini M8 Gloeflow 

OlB«e«w Airport .. 

Ahtmlbiiii fl Iridiihliirii l-lriii MJOUUSq 11 

Ad|ciiii. MH and Air|iiiii LanorkoMro I Amlrn i 

IDOOUsq ll UiuwnsljuiiiInriubirialItlalf 

aioefloor Airport ' " 

Huiiwayb IniluMnal Fsiad LMiorliBliiro (NewliOiisp 

Ad|iiiii« MB SI Inn f> 1 NewvInniMi liiiluRinal [ eiari- 

liiiHii liaiigi> AdiQiHH M8 Glaeiiiiw 

UiiiisIriJiii I MiObq (f FdinbuMili 

Uniliof 4B00l)tq fl iiiiil 
^lOOOOwi It 


I WBBlLothloniBaihflBta) 

Whiiehill liiiiueiiiBl Leiaia 
Adiiiini AB A Hiilibh LBylanil 
Plain 

ll t SUO tq II 

WBSt LotMan (Bruiibuiii) 
Fail Maiiiblndifeinel ttiaie 
Adidiiib AB ljla%||»<w 
I ijifilnnol* 

LatHniMUiiilb 'OOQsqli 
btOOfjMi h 


Self Contamad Building. Rafurbishad 
to Excallant Standard 

VTSm^Onicci 

11 Car Parking Spacaa 



Ramsgate 

Royal Parade Davalopmant 

i 32,000sq.ftef 
Offices to be let 

Adjdcent to multi storey car park hotel 
and shopa 



RichartI Ellis 
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A canyon of commerce 


< hjilit tc‘i isti( tit the* ^(onoiiiK 

inovriv tli.it all tlic i ilu's 
hrhiiul the i^iowth in ('in|iii)\iiu‘Ml , 
N(‘^\ Vnik ]^ not till Diilv Miiiu'i, but 
the* iri'ion.il noiioiiii't' .it tin* I'lisi 
Niition.il t'il\ hank »il Nrw V4»ik .iir 
none* too lia|i]A 

I liosc' aIio look (uitluM iihoail .iK* 
inoir o|)liiiiiNtu I'lif* Krai Kslalc 
Rrsraiili (.01] >01 at mu irikoiis tliat 
wh.il with till* I'lowth Ml |)o|)ulatioii 
and till loiitiiMic-d SWUM' towaids 
whiti‘-( )o}>^, M.iiiiiattaii iinild br 
(MiipioMiiL’ soinr 1 )in b\ Kiii'', in 
ufiicrs rills «onld nirtiii aiioilirr 
U')a>u() |obs a \rai until ibrn, i(*|Mrsriit- 
ini* a liriiiaiul toi ollur'^ ol •’,111 S(|uato 
fert a vCiit At this lalr, thr iiiiiriii 
oihiT v\ill still 1 )( liain>inL* omm 

iht* niaikrt toi aiioilin join \r.iis 

The bagel factor 

In ihr last irsoit, anv i)iedution is an 
art of laith Ni*v\ Yoik i.s a lot less 
unplr.isant llian nraiJv r\ri\ othei Imc: 
Aiiiriiran i its It i*^ more iiiU*i;iali’il 
It IS, ((jntiaiv !«► i)o|)uIat ni\tb, j?os- 
siblr to walk tlir stunts at nit»bt with¬ 
out ‘miniL* niiiLn'rd (tbout»b care is 
iieiessaiv' \ lolt iic e 111 the street is in 
any rase an Ximruan pioldein. not a 
specifutilK N* w Xoik ]nol)lrni On the 
positne ^ll^ , It has nioir i^ood thincts 
than most oihri cities m the wav oi 
art, niltuie. food .md lestauiaiits 
Accciidiiit; r«) tie New X'orkei, hens 
Dairy, on tlie lower Kast Side, is imw 
open on Sunclav niorinne, >0 it is 
poRsiblr to pop into I anrnbaiiin's 
Bakery loi the fresli battel;,, Russ and 
Daughters for the smoked sulinon, and 
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hen's foi the cream cheese in quick 
sin ressioii for a Sunday morning 
In line fi of f)agels and lox If fresh 
Iml'C'Is and ]o\ do not hring about a 
steady growth rate in office jobs over 
the next decade, then few tfiini*s will 
More seriously, the fiasic logic of 
jiutting otikes in cltle^ makes New 
S'oik a jnime location for tlie oflice- 
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based industries of the next generation 
Other cities ha\e been undergoing an 
office explosion too, like Atlanta, 
(k'oigia, Houston and Dallas in Texas 
and Oliicago, as tlieir regional econ¬ 
omies glow—and grow oflfice-w'ard. 
America is a country w'lth many 
centres Bat the biggest centre of them 
all IS New York 


The pie-in-the-skyscrapers 


What with all those empty office huild- 
iiMis ilirit* must, argue* the innuceril, 
be a lot <»f bust and broke pif)j)eil\ 
develojrcis and firiancieis ciiouiid. Not 
.1 bit of It riie Ainem an jiropertx 
deselopineiit s\stc'ni works on laitii, 
bcjpe tind tax losses kaitli that eyen 
ihe wouL buildiiiL' will e\( iitualK find 
tcMiarits , hope* that \oui building will 
be the next to get lulls let , ,nid tlie 
know led'je that someone’s tax bill, 111 
some case's sour os\ii, j*' Immiii* rculnc'cd 
b\ the real esi.ite delic its In any case, 
the woist was loi tlie* imanc lers w'liC 3 
b.isc* sunk what inust t0t.1l iieurls $i 
billion in the empts biiilcbngs— to get 
tlieii iiKMic's back ssould be to foreclose 
on them I beie is no was' ol lujuidat- 
ine the biniding to realise ca'^b . it lias 
to be icnteci out. A foii^c iosute svould 
ads'c'rlise to all and sundry tliat the 
space js asailahle at bargain siili-base- 
iiient leycLs 

riie ability of tbe^ community to .sus¬ 
tain luni-pliis scjuuie feet of emjity 
space and a cool $i billion of non¬ 
earning assets witliout causing ans fin- 
anc1.1l collajise, scandal, scare, 
sc'iisation, jiaiiK or alarm, means twe^ 
tilings many jreople .still have a great 
deal ol tailb m New York real estate, 
and that dicue is theiefoie a floor to 
the price .it winch Inulclings c'an change 
bands At present, the market is in the 
iliimps. and clown near that floor. This 
presents foreigners svbo has’e some of 
that faith m New York w'lth perhaps 
iiniepeatahle hiiMiig o))poitunities. 
With doll.irs hccDiniiig cheajiei by the 
Tiiontli, what liettei w'av of recycling 
them could tlieie he th.in investing in 
Ameiican real estate ’ With the $12.7 
bdlion tliat the Ifimclesbank, the Ck‘r- 
inan central hank, boiiglit in on one da\ 
m M.itch, to sij|)port the exchange rate, 
the (kumans could l)u\ up a c|uarter 
ol a sejuare mile of piime Manhattan 
land Of course—as the\ say 111 the 
fiiiaiKial aclvcrtisemeiits for mutual 
funds- -the value of your iiivestment 
may go down as well as up, and per¬ 
haps |ust clown But there i.s even a 
tenuous argument for fo^elgncl^ even 
liritish property companie.s, to partici¬ 


pate in nc^w' developments in partner¬ 
ship with some of the locals 

Bloom and gloom 

1 lie pcUeiitial purchasers should he 
aware tliat a hoorn and slump condi¬ 
tion IS built into American ec'onomics 
I lieie IS an analogy with the chemical 
iiidusti\, where each compaii) invests 
because of the shortage of something— 
only to regret it a couple of sears later 
when c'MTN one's plants come on 
stieain '1 his is what liapjrened in New 
X'oik in the late ic)bc).s, following the 
use* 111 rents caused l)\ a genuine scar- 
cits of sjiac'e in the inid-icjbos By the 
end of ru7-b Manhattan will have 50 
per cent more office sjiace than it had 
ill inf>7- 1 he same tiling migfit just 
happen again since it is unlikely that 
de\eli>|)eis would form a cartel (strictly 
iII(^(mI) 01 that the planning authorities 
will (onstiicl the siippl> of available 
l.iiid 1 .ondon-.style so that each devel- 
»>j)er is guaiaiiteed to pull out a plum 



Park (now gone) Avenue 
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For sale 


a very well kept representative office building. 
Situated in the centre of the Hague (The Netherlands) 
and including private parking place for about 12 cars. 


For information: 


GIPS GROEP B.V., Oranjestraat 9, 

The Hague The Netherlands, tel. 070-18271.'> 
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1773''m 

f 200 years 

of professional 
service in 
property 




SURVEYORS, VALUERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 

HERRING DAW 
Si MANNERS 

26/2B Sackville Stnwt, London W1X 2QL Talephone 01 734 8156 Telex 38620 
Offices also in City of London Croydon Paris Sydney ‘ Melbourne 


.rnL 




iiiim 




Llll 

[III 


Thavies Inn House 3/4 Holborn Circus 


A UHiq^ete property service to industry 
and (XKnmeice throughout thelMted Kingdom 


Valuers of industrial and commercial property 
tor taxation, insurance and company purposes 
Agents for the sale, letting, purchase and 
financing of industrial and commercial property 
Rating and compensation surveyors. 

Plant and machinery valuers. 


with associations in FAirope 


FULLER REISER 


CO 


34 HoHMffl Cimis London EC1N 2HL 
01-3536851 telex 25916 


AND AT 
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Address 

Developer 

Total area 

Available apace to 
lot 

2 New York Plaza 

Atlas 

million square feet 

1 1 

million square feet 
1 1 

55 Water Street 

Uris Buildings 

33 

07 

88 Pine Street 

Associated Maritime 
Industries 

05 

03 

800 Third Avenue 

Arlen-Rombet 

05 

02 

1114 Ave of Americas 

Swig, Weiler 

Arnow 

1 3 

04 

1185 Ave o^ Americas 

Fisher 

09 

02 

810 Seventh Avenue 

Summer 

06 

02 

One Astor Plaza 

Minskoff-Lehman 

1 3 

0.2 

1633 Broadway 

Uris Buildings 

20 

08 

9 West 57th Street 

Solow 

16 

05 

40 West 57th Street 

Lefrak 

07 

02 

555 West S7th Street 

Ford Motor 

09 

04 

1 Oag Hammarskj-old PI Godfrey & 

Weinstein 

07 

05 

622 Third Avenue 

Tishman (just sold 
to Blue Cross) 

09 

09 

1 Penn Plaza 

Helmsiey 

1 8 

09 

1166 Ave of Ampricas* 

Tishman Realty 

1 4 

14 

1211 Ave of Americas* 
(Celanese Bldg) 

Rockefeller 

Center Inc 

1 8 

1 1 

1 Madison Square PI 

Rudin 

05 

04 

World Trade Center* 

Port Authority 

90 

25 


*Buildmg^ uncompleted 

Source Julien J Studley Inc, based on owners reports Figure tor spare available loes nor include 
deals pending 


when hr sticks liis tfiiimh into piopcitv 
pie, 

'I'here die |)recifnis few iiidica- 
tioiis iliat the New Ytnk citv authori¬ 
ties want to, or ran, ciiili office 
(levclopnieiu 'I’lie /onintj hook lavs 
(lo\v'n whidi areas (.111 have offices and 
to wiiat (lensitN Once the developer 
has the cash, he (an hiiv ap tiie block 
and teai it clown and ])ut up whatever 
he fancies, so l(»n«; as it accords with 
the hook. With a little hit o*" help from 
liolitjcal friends, it is even possible to 
work subtle chaiv^es ip the small print 
to allow soniethim* more, something 
diirereiil. Development will remain 
(ompetitive, uiipredictahle and riskv. 
Even so, develo|>ers mi*>ht reckon that 
there is a chance c'f inakiim a fast buck 
l»v huildinit ni the ti£]fht jilac'e even with 
the jithitted condition of the market. 

A place in the crowd 


.New Yoik and New Jersey, on iinprov- 
iin; Uie ports, or the rapid transit 
system, or the airfjoris, or whatever 
instead of (oiiipetini* with private 
enterjirise. 

'I he port aiitlioMtv has annovc'cl a 
lot ol peo])le l)v not ctivini^ a detailed 
finaiKiiil justification for the jiroject 
.ind foi ]jrovndini> office space at below 
what It would cost a private developer 
to build. The (official justification is 
(nutheel in terms of the extra trade and 
business the Cleiiler is su])posed to 
eiaie for the citv Walkiiii; throin'h its 
(riant lobhic^s, and throu.i'h the un¬ 
finished concourse heneaih the pla/a, 
and seenu; the superbly desii*necl floors 
111 tiie tower blocks which })ro\'idp 
neail\ an acie of pillar-free space, it 
has the sweet smell of success about it. 
On the other hand, it rnii’ht lust he an 
I'xpen.sive w'ay ol piovidini; 2m scpiare 


feet of office space fc»i the state govern¬ 
ment, 800,000 sijuare (eet for the cus- 
U)ins and a sinnlai airiMiint foi the 
port authorilv ilseli \ imllier ;^m 
scjuare feel ot so of sjiare has been 
taken up hv the hanks, shippers, im- 
poiters and orcranisations that pass the 
eritiv test of heini* inv«lived in inter- 
national trade, leaviru^^ another 2Am 
s(|uare feet which will proliahly f»e 
an\one’s first preference who wants to 
i»o downtown 'Fhe lest is none too 
severe 

111 midtow'ii, the empty spaces tend 
to he on the fiintjcs of the area, beyond 
the Avenue of the Americas on one 
hoiindniv and alon^ Third Avenue on 
tlie other. A mere block or two makes 
all the diHerence, Foi example^ the 
partially empty I^ris huildmg at 1653 
broaclway is two sliort hlc^cks from the 
fuIl-up 'rinie-Iafe huildinj;; in the 
Roc kefellei (’.enter Fojcl Motor liiiilt 
.111 office block cuTi the dealership far 
ovci on llie West Side Hut tlie West 
Side’s revival, which has been long 
piedirtecl, is long in coming. 

The West Side story is the conven¬ 
tion centre, an old chestnut of an idea 
that all hig cities eventually pull out 
of tlie fire. Sometimes it is called an 
exhihition C'entre. Eventually, most suc¬ 
cumb and hinld one Detroit has a 
monster and so has (Ihic'ago. New 
York’s will It was announced in Feb- 
ruarv--l)e hiiill out over the Hudson 
River at the ends of 44th to 46th 
streets at a c'osi of $2oom Why over 
the river when there is so much run¬ 
down div land on the West Side ? 
Because the residents objected. Al¬ 
though the piJLuiacious Mr Robert 
Visch, of Loevv's (the licjtels, cinemas 
.111(1 investment company), will be 
head of a se|>a7ate operating company, 
i( is }nett\ certain to operate at a loss. 

J lie (itv will flick up the tal)—and 
.m.iin the justifu.ition foi the cost will 


1.oration is vital (Closer analysis of the 
location of the buildings with the 
empty space is revealing Wall Street 
lias a higher vacancy rate than mid- 
town. 'I'his is hecau.se the enthusiasm 
(if the developers for Wall Street wa.s 
not matched by the performance of the 
gigantic micro-economy down there 
and because of competition from the 
World Trade Center. 

This project has come in for a huge 
amount of criticism. The ejm square 
feet cost $7uom in tax exempt bonds, 
and the moaners want to know why 
the money was not instead spent by the 
developer, the Port Authority of New 
York, which is in fact a nationalised 
undertaking owned by tfie states of 


Rent first - build (too much) later million bqudnB feet 
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Rockefeller (John D ) Center 

l)f sou^iit 111 widi'i cfom.iini hmehls 
Sevcial clevrlojicrs are ImMiit; u}) pieces 
of land in antn ip.ition of a rise in the 
status of the a mm. One developer. Mi 
Petei Sharp, is consideiiin' a massive 
hotel to he designed h\ tiie imaqinative 
Mr Jf)hii Poitman, the an'hitect- 
developer fioin Atlanta, CJeori^ia Ihjt 
judi;in^ hv the leiiL;th of time it has 
taken foi the area aiouiul the United 
Nations huildine in an unfashionafile 
part of the hast Side to rise in the 
world, the Wesi-sideis had better he 
prepared to take the loin; view 

Big IS better 

'I’he consention rentie, the Woild 
'Frade Cientej, Batter\ Park (al\ — 
these ate liui’e srheines and ones in 
which the public sector pla\s an iin- 
poitant role. The interlockini> patterns 
of si/e and of occasional public sec tor 
involvemenf are hemir ie[)eaied all oser 
the United States Mr Portman is the 
most M'cently well-known exponent of 
an old visionalV .school of redevelop¬ 
ment, which iiuisl stretch hack to tlie 
Romans «ind whn h believes that if a 
scheme is laii*e enough and excitm,(T 
eiiiiii';h It will traiiiform a w'hole area. 
In \tl.infa he is building a hotel w'lth 
an iiiieiii.tl lake In Sun Francisco he 
designed a pvianiul-sh.aped apaitnient 
block lie Is acti\e all over the United 
States- and even in Kiirope, where hr 
is lHnl(liiii4 .1 shojiping centre in 
Brussels IJis ajiproac'h to planning, hut 
oiilv that, IS MTiiinisc'eiii ol Mr William 
Zeckendort, senior, who in his prune 
was a great and imagmative developer. 
Unfortunatelv, Big Bill /eckendorf.s 
ever inoie grandiose aiiihitions hnallv 
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oiitiaii Ills financial ingeriuitv, and in 
ins (oiiijianN, Wehh and Knapp, 
v\as taken over hv its creditors. But 
some of his th(»ught.s on planning are 
well worth repcMting. 'I'he ejuotations 
«ire Irorii his hiogtaphv, hluntlv called 
■ /erkeiiclorf 

It t.ikc's more th.in the ra/ing of slums 
and piitlinE; up of clean new apart¬ 
ments to revitalise a great area stricken 
with a combination of social and 
cconurnic ills rev'it.ilising parts of a 
I iiy\ core calls fur a change in human 
(hnnistry 'I'hc best w.iy to achieve 
this IS through new' and better land 
use. 1 lousing can, and in most < a.ses 
should, be a key pail of this < haiig<, 
bill you also have to create* supporting 
(fjmmercial and aesthetic elrmenis iii 
the area or have them already availabh 
neaib>, oiheiwisi \our housing will even¬ 
tually siirrumb t*i tin die ay around it 

Beauty hi good eecmoinics 

A project must teaih a iirtain nitic.il 
mass m oidir to generate a si If- 
siistainiiig II action 

Tlieie ill I* cc^rtiim v.ilii.ible lessons 
In he learnt lioni Mi /eckeiulnrf and 
fmni Ins demise. Perliajjs the' most im- 
)>nttant of these is that he ran out 
1)1 cash herause lie tried to do too 
much, too fast, with msuflic'ient regard 
to cost and with trio little capital. How¬ 
ever, the M'id estate schemes lie con¬ 
ceived have almost all. fuinlh, tinned 
out to he liighK jirotiiahle. '^Flicie is 
Place \ ille Mane, built over railway 
tracks 111 Montreal, and bought at 
knockdown prir»*s hv the Second 
(’.oveiit (larden Uonipanv, a British 
developer now jrart of the Star (foeat 
Hiitam) group 'J'here is Clenturv 
(at\, ail office, sliopjung and aparl- 

*l*iililishi‘d hy Holt, Rlnnchart rniti (1 
New York 

Same ballpark, 
ballgame 

\lino'‘t eveivtiling ahoul prn|)erlv in 
the Unilecl States is verv clilierent 
from the wav it is m Britain—starting 
W'lth the name of the game, which the 
Americans call leal estate and its 
pliiveis realtors What is common m 
brith c'ountnes is that piopertv, or real 
estate, piohahU throw's up more 
millionaires than anv other industry 
1 he open secret of wealth accumula¬ 
tion 111 both countries is gearing, or 
leverage - the amount of nionev that 
can he borrowed from banks, or 
insiiratire companies, or wealthy indi¬ 
viduals to finance the •^rheme 
compared with the dcveloT>er\ own 
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merit complex built on part of the 
'Iweniieth Onlurv-Fox film studios in 
Los Angeles. 'I’here arc several monster 
ajrartment blocks in New York. 

The /eckendorf story also has its 
lessoii.s for foreigners w'fio want to get 
involved with American leal-estate, 
)).'iiti( ulaiK the British. In a cour¬ 
ageous attempt to prop up the ailing 
/cm kcMidoif empire, tlie Second Uovent 
(rardeii iorined a joint company with 
Wehh and Knapp 111 ic)b2 which 
bought some of the choicest W>bl) and 
Kna|)p projects foi $:i7ni. In addition, 
the Phillip Hill Investment Trust 
increased its stake 111 W'ehh and Knapp 
to 1', pel c'ent, and its rn.inagjiig direc¬ 
tor, Sii (then Mi) Kenneth Keith, 
)omed the hoaid Tlie iiiientioii was to 
lie Big Bill /eckendorf down, hut he 
provc'ci too huovant 'Flie /ei'kcndoifs 
were e]rc'tecl, hut the British deciclccl 
to iinsc'iaiiihlc c omjiletelv and sold 
then shaie m the lemammg jHopeities 
to Alcoa, which had also become a 
sliaielioldei m the* companv As things 
h.ive tuiiHMl nut, tins has jirohahly 
piovc'd to he a mistake as all the' pro¬ 
jects have tinned out to he jirofitahle 
- Ucntuiv Clitv e\« c'jitionallv so Iron¬ 
ic allv enough, Alcoa has been selling 
some ot those propc'ities h.ick to the 
(ierioial Piopertv C'.oipoiatioii, iiiii h\ 
Ml Willi.irn /eckeiidoil, jnnioi In 
piopertv, time is the gieat healci ; hut 
It is ncMessaiv to h.ive the capital base 
to wait. 'Flic gicMt advantage of the 
cinient geneialion of Hritisli j)ioj>erly 
roTiijiames is that tliev li.avc' very large 
capital bases aiicJ powe’ful lialance 
sheets. Fiiev aie l.irg'* enough to par¬ 
ticipate m tlie news mega-clevelopments 
.nui they have jilenly ol expeiicnc'e 
111 co-opeiating witli governmental 
ageiic les 

different 


ecjuitv invc\stineiit. In the well-financed 
sc heme, the developer puts »n no 
incuieY r>t Ins own and takes out all 
the ]nofii. Tins seeming impo.ssihility 
derives fniin the big mark-up that 
lisuulK occurs in maimfactuiing office 
blocks. 'Fhe linal completed -value is 
\ei*> iimrh higher than the ccjst, and 
thc‘ boi rowers lend money against that 
final value, and this i.s more than 
enough to cover the cost. Property is 
largely a financial art. Uertainly the 
developer inu^t pick the site with care, 
put up the right kind of building, 
know a smattering about construction, 
and know how to draw up a lease : but 
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LEniNGS, RATING AND 
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most of all he needs to be able to 
jiersuadc investors to part with their 
money and at range the deal in a wav 
that leaves him with the rnaxinium 
share in the equitv of the scheme. 

Of course there is a risk, the nsk 
being that no tenants ran be found for 
the building when it is completed, so 
that the building's valuation against 
which the rnoitgage loan was gianted 
turns out to be smaller than antici¬ 
pated. This IS a real risk in New York. 
But since the money was, m fact, put 
up bv the hanks and iiiortgaeors, the 
nsk falls on then shuuldeis. 'Thes 
c'ould, of couise, foreclose, liut the 
institutional men who grant large 
loans on behalf of insurance c'onipanies 
are hardlv the kind of chaps who can 
stand outside an ofHcc block \sith a 
megaphone selling space. Thev lend to 
be ratlier at the mercy ot the* jieople 
to whom thev base lent the money 
Onl\ if there is an epic collajise of 
conhflenre on depiessmn lines could 
the jam and butter come ofT the hiead. 
Tl IS this realisation which is respons¬ 
ible for the huge amounts of casli that 
have been jxmred into ]Moj>eM\ in the 
[last three years bv riia|or institutions, 
by wealths niclivuUiab and bs the 
small ‘^asers v\h«) in the United States 
buv leal estate iiucstinent trusts and 
in Britain ])io])ert\ bonds 

Shelter for taxes 

The funny thing is that, iii the Ibiitc'd 
States, the flow of money into real 
estate has not ahatc'd 111 sjntc of the 
office glut This > partis because there 
aie m<*ie channels n.to which in pour 
It. A vers' seiisilile set «»f tax iiiccntises 
makes it atti active for private money 
to go into low- and middle-incoine 
hcjusing yirojects , there is the* flood of 
new commiiiiitv dcs elopmenls , and a 
still-giosving rash of shopping centres. 
Most of all, there is tax slielter. 

One of the most important differ¬ 
ences m the financial mechanics of 
real estate in the isvo countries is a 
fairly technical one, which centres on 
dejireciatioii. When a maniifactiirei 
huv.s a sviclget-latlie, he is allow(*d to 
deduct a sum from his profit to allow 
for the fact that the widget-lathe wears 
out and will have to be replaced Tins 
sum is the dejireciation allowance, and 



Ugty Fifth Avenue office block 


It inake^ sine rh.it the business builds 
II]) some iesi*r\es fm ibe time wlit'n 
the new ni*ubiiie li.is to lie iMnigbl 
llov\e\er, depicc lalion, altbougb an 
Opel at me cost, is not ti cash exjiense 
'1 lie in.inuiai tuiei does not pay any 
iiionev out, .illhougli dejirc-ci.ition re¬ 
ducers Ills jiiofit and lienee the tax bill 
on Ills profit In Biitaiii, liusinesses are 
not .illowed to ilediii'l clepn i lalion on 
buildings (exce])t factoiies) from then 
taxable ]»ioht 'I'his is because the 
worth of buildings is deter mined l)v 
taking a multiple of tliCMr earning 
power, not b\ then actual construction 
costs-- and this worth is much more 
likc'h to go up than go dnw'ii and 
iheicfore it is judged unnecessarN to 
depreciate something which in fac’r is 
appreciating. Another v\.iv of puiriiig 
it IS that although the hiiilding wears 
out, tfie land iinderneath it gams in 
\ahie IIowr\ci, in the United Statc*^ 
(he lancllonl of an apartment house 
can depreciate the building over some 
40 years, 01 at 2.} jjct cent a veai He 
used to be able to use a rneihoo dial 
allowed him ", [ler (‘enl a year for 
offii'e hiprks, and this is still allciwc'd 
for a]j]jrovc(l i\pes of hou.sing, lait for 
office blocks it is down to jJ per cent 


Thc*re is (nninuial piessui*e in C-on- 
gress to get the lax law's c liangc'd and 
disallow building depict lalion '^inc'e it 
is probabls .e big a inetliod for the 
wealthy to avoid lax as owinug oil 
wells W'bal happens >s th.ii a jiaiiner- 
ship syndic.iie of llie in h larul, in- 
iieasiiiglv, the iiiiildle-iu hj is foiined 
to nwii the ecpiitv in .1 biiilding, with 
th(r lest of the fin.Hiring coining ni the 
loini of inoitgages ftoin, sav, msmance 
uunp.iiues 'I iiesc- loans an* iepa\ed 
dm mg then lifcMime. In the early 
seals ol tin* hmlding's existence, depre- 
iialion on it will exc'eed the cash 
outflow of iii.ui if'iJ.iMm'iits and will 
also extinguish an\ nmnmg piofit and 
thus ans tax li.ibilitv In fact, there 
will probabis be .1 uscdiil t.ix loss for 
die partners to shair nut .uicl set off 
against other souues mI intome, like 
die ideiuls Meanwlnle, since llu^ loan 
IS being rejiaid, the nc*! ,isM*r salue of 
the building U ost less loans) is auto- 
niaLic.ilIv going up Vfler sesen \c*ars 
nr so, when ilie cash •nitflow exceeds 
fhe iiiin-c.isli deyireciiition charge, the 
imncrs can do one* of tliiee things 
I lic'v c .m sell their share of the build¬ 
ing and onls p.iv ca])ilal gains tax on 
die piofit ^ )i tlies (.111 l»»]) uj) the 
iiioitgage and use tlie c .ish jimceeds 
to insesi m anodin n<*w' limlclmg. Or 
they can start paving tax II the build¬ 
ing IS one of those that has not bf*rn 
rf*nted out too sue ecwsfuHv, the owners 
will he* pfCMiig out some ca.sli--but will 
!)(■ gelling the henefii of an c'veri larger 
tax loss So those erupts biiildmg.s do 
not hurt piovicied the owners have 
other souices of income. 

d'lie eflec t of .ill this lari he seen 111 
the .ICCoiriptiiiMiig t.ible where* a rm 
siju.ire foot bmlchng is as'.uiiied to have 
cost $20111 Ml land and $")Om in 
Ionstiue tinn. find winch is fulK let for 
a lent of $rj a scpiare foot d’he inoit- 
g.igf IS granted on ilic basiN of Ko per 
(c*nt of the fini lied \:ilue d his value is, 
s.iv, 10 times the opfialmg cash flow' - 
that IS the rent after taxc's .ind niain- 
tenanc'e expenses I'lie inorie.cge Irears 
mlerc'st at 7 ]>ei cent, but tin loan has 
to be lefiaid fairly r.ifiullv Imt each 
lump of $jni rejiav'ment hm ic‘ases the 
ecjuitv value bv the sarn* .mmunt. The 
lovelv result »»f a slighilv exaggerated 
exainpli* is .1 laxidile profit of nnlv 


The squeeze leegue 1971 population densities 
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A new shopping arcade is a bonus and earns one *or the developer 


Cost 

Rent 

Expenses, say 40% 

Capital 

$m 

700 

inLome Caah 
Srti Sm 

120 120 

48 48 

Cash flow 

Mortgage value 

10 X $7 2m 

72 0 

72 

72 

. 80% mortgage 
Equity investment 

67 6 
124 



Finance 

70 0 



Interest 7% un $67 6 
Debt repayment 


40 

40 

20 

Daprucidtion 


32 

23 

1 2 

Taxable profit 

Cash profit 


09 

1 2 


$qi)(),noo, a c.ish profit of aticl 

ail invostniPiiL tfiat is i^oint' up in value 
bv $‘:in a \ear -for an erpiitv invest¬ 
ment (if $1:^4111. (lle.irlv, li the finaiic- 
irig had been aTran|;;ed in antu ip.ition 
of these fijtjures, fiiit the actual lental 
income was tiiik h l(>\\(‘i, there w'oiild 
be a tax loss. In this examjile, the 
$!2in a seal piolit from lepavint' the 
debt !*• sheliereii bv ihe $'^ ;tiii a veai 
depreciation change That is what tax 
shelter is all about 

'Fhe American tax .system determines 
an important fact about property 
ownershi]j , it is much more advaii- 
ta.i’cous tor piofieriy to be owned eitliei 
bv wealthy individuals or by institutions 
which have favourable tax rates hke 
[lension funds and foundations. l*iib- 
lirlv c|uoted leaUv corporations have a 
Sisvphus-hke Mrui*i*le explamim; to 
then shareholders that profits struck 
after knockiim off taxes that will never 
be paid and deprec iatioii that is not 
IS far less important Lhaii the ()|)erntin(; 
cash flow And the hnancial commu¬ 
nity finds It hard to believe that 
buildings in the balance sheet at cost 
are worth imuh nioie In Britain, the 
investiiK* public has become aware 
aina/mitlv so -that jiiolits are iri*ele- 
vant, and dial what matters is the 
hnal vahi.iiion nf the buildin.G;.s. 'I'liis 
is parllv because of other .sip[nifi( ant 
ditlerences between real estate in the 
two c'oLi lit lies 

Up, up and away 

The most iMijiortanl of these is that the 
British expeiienre of c'ontinuallv and 
almost uiiinteiruptedlv risnu' rents and 
pmpeilv \allies since tin* war has not 
been paralleled in the United States. 
The fundamental reason for tins is the 
simple one that America is still the bi^c; 
countrv with wide t^peii spares The 
population of the United States is four 


times biGTgrei than Brit.nn, but the 
coijiitiv is 2b times larger. The ^row- 
ini» environmental concern 111 America 
will no doubt limit extiawii^aiit waste 
and exploitation of land, but land is 
still relatively }jleiiiifijl coiiipanxl with 
other natural rescjurcvs .ind with the re- 
sourc'es of lahoiii and cajutal Ivni'laiiJ 
and Wales has tlie hii’hest densilv of 
anv industrialised nation, and the 
|jrices of most kinds of land-uses have 
iisen to rc'flect land's relative scarcitv 
houses, farmland, iiicliistrial sites, and 
of course ofhee blocks have all risen 
faster 111 pru'e than c'onsumer noods 
(t[ioui;h there are, of course, many 
exceptions) There arc no serious 
le.isons to douht the lont^-leiin 
u|jv\aid tieiid, thoush much hi,t>hei 
huddlin' densities nii>'hc slow it 
clown Ihe [Kipiilation mav not lie 
i;rt»wini^ \eiv fast, but it is irrowini; 
richer, anti space is one of the fust 
demand. of aniuence 'I'lie mushroom 
irnwvth of new c (»nixniinitie'i in the 
United Slates show's how easily it can 
cope w'lth the space demands of the 
population iheic are specialist devel¬ 
opments fc»r the newlv-vsed, for the 
vount; smi’les and for the senioi citi¬ 
zens But jnoperrv values have 
remained relatively ‘‘tabic 

Live now, repay later 

'Fhe fust law' of financial dvnainics for 
British property is the assumption that 
commercial rents and properly values 
will alw'ay.'* ro up. 'Flierefore wlien 
borrovvini» monev in the form of a 
mortgat>e or a debenture, no friovision 
IS usual!V made for repayini' the loan 
during' Its term. The assumption is that 
the intrinsic value of the buildinj^ at 
the end of the period will provide 
more dian adequate security for re¬ 


fin.uuiiiLt the loan All the developer 
has l(» woiiv ahoiit is the iiiteiest on 
the* loan 

111 the I’nited States, which has had 
the expelleiice of mass fnrcxlosuies in 
the (l(■prc•^‘'loIl, tuul ihc recent c*\perj- 
eiice of fiilline ollue leiit*^, the attitude 
to propc'itv VfiliK's IS more cautious. 
'] lit* leiicleis w.uit to ryiake siue that 
then lotin c.in he lepaved cluiiii^ its 
Ide So ihev aie c« nicernecl that the 
Mow ol I ash from the luiilcliiic is suffi¬ 
cient to cover all the oiitt>oinL>s and 
still leave ent>uL>h ovei 1 01 regular 
chunks of loan repavinents 'Iiaclition- 
alK, the lenders have refused 
permanent (the \mencaii phrase for 
long-teiiii) fin«UKinc* until a tenant has 
si!*ned a lease anieeniem, and leases 
^eiierallv iiiii for 20 vears without anv 
clause foi laismi* the basic lerit llow- 
evei, the Moocli/ales of inoiu*v ])ourm!t» 
into real C'st.ite clevcdopinent have now' 
(iLant^ed the niouncl »iiles a little. Fhe 
fuiaiicieis now wo'k on anticipated 
letiiins, rathei than on ceitain ones, 
but tiie latio'^ applied to the numbers 
.Lie still tbe same 

Valuation 

'Fhe expectation in Biitain that ient‘s 
will rise makes it sensible lor tho.se who 
huv comjjletecl buildinp;s to allow for 
this in then calculation of how much 
to pav Investors in Britain buy build¬ 
ings for the stream of income they ran 
i(et out )f them, so the benchmark for 
comparison is with loni^-term interest 
rates But if it is expected, as it is, that 
renb will continue to rise, arid if, as is 
common, there is a clause allowing tor 
an upward revi.sion in the lent aftei as 
little as five years, then it makes sense 
to allow bir this 111 the building's 
valuation. Thus although intere.st rates 
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Manhattan: buatin' out all ovar 


V 

/ 

l:i 




Skyscrapors* 

1 WorldlrrfUoCeniar l3S0ft 
3 Fmpiru Staia BuilHiiii 

3 Chrvsitfi Building 

4 eOWallTowor 
6 AOWslISlrmT 

6 RCABiiildirHl 

7 One Chase Mmihattan Pla/a 

8 Pan AmBuildinsi 

9 Woolwvorth Building 

10 One Liberty Plaza 

11 20Exchange Plato 

12 Marine Midland Building 

13 Jersey Standard 

14 Union Carbide 

15 Geneial Motors 

16 One Penn Plan 

17 Metropolitan Life 

18 American Brands 

19 500 Fifth Avenue 

20 Cham Bank New York 

21 McGrawHill Trusi 

22 Chanin Building 

23 Gulf & Western Building 

24 55 Water Street 
2b Lincoln Building 

26 1633 Broadway 

27 Irving Trust Building 

28 Oris Astor Plaza 

29 Burlington House 

30 34b Park Avenue 

31 One New York Plsra 

32 Waldorf Astoria 

33 10Lnhi40th 

34 Gerieral Elector 

35 New York Life Building 

36 Penney Building 

37 Home Insurance Company 






* numbered according 
10 height,all above 600fi 


Too much money chasing too 
few deals 


on British (jovernment guaranteed 
loTij^-temi debt were recently around 
10 per cent, larpe insurance companies 
were willing to buy buildings at a 
purchase price which showed an initial 
yield of only 5 per cent, that is, *20 
times the annual rent. 

Since rents in the United States are 
not assumed to be contiiuially going 
up, insurance companies which buy 
buildings in that country are going 
to be far more influenced by the 
current level of long-term interest 
rates when they buy buildings or give 
mortgages on them. In general, they 
expect a cash return equal to the 
going interest rate, but part of this 
cash return includes the element to 
repay the loan Thus if the current 
interest rate is xo pei cent, they will 
want a cash return of 10 per cent, 
which could be made up on an interest 
rate ol 7 per cent, with the loan 
repaid at 2.8 per cent a year over 20 
years. Tliis combined figure of interest 
plus capital repayment determines the 
capitalisation rate. If it is 10 per cent, 
then the institution will capitalise the 
building at 10 times the operating cash 
flow ; if it is 8 per cent at 12^ times, 
and so on, and it will lend about 80 
per cent of the valuation. Thus, as 
interest rates fall, the valuations go up. 

Another important difTerence is that, 
in the United States, the owner of the 
building IS re.sponsib1c for paving the 
property taxes and maintenance ex¬ 
penses, In New York, buildings aie 
assessed for tax purposes at around fio 
per cent of their market value, and 
then the annual ta> is aliout 6 per 
cent on that value. Buildings are taxed 
whether tliey are occupied or not, and 
so developeis leave buildings deliber¬ 
ately unfinished to case the hiiiden. 
The property tax works out at about 
$2) per square foot on a new building. 
The owner is also responsible for the 
hefty maintenance costs that .sky¬ 
scrapers, with their ship-like floors of 
an-conditioning and filtration plants, 
need. They come to about $2 a square 
foot. So from any negotiated rent, the 
owner has to deduct at least $4 per 
sejuare foot in cash expenses. Leases 
allow for an escalation of this element 
of the rent. In Britain, the tenant pays 
the property taxes, or the rates 

Real estate, like baseball, is a very 
American game, and the rules do not 
encourage foreigners to play—unless 
tliey have other American interests to 
absorb the tax loxses. But the sudden 
cheapness of tlie dollar to foreigners 
means that investment of all kinds 
in the United States could well 
increase 


Investment in real estate is the Litest 
American financial growth induviry 
Traditionally, Americans put their 
money into leal estate when economic 
times arc gloomy and in the stock 
market when the recovery starts This 
time round Wall Street has staved dull, 
and a growing nver of money has 
lieen pouring into firupertv through 
many channels The savings and loan 
asM^ciations (the building .societies) 
increased then deposits in 1972 by 
1 B .8 per cent to $207 billion , the 


savings hanks, which arc allowed to 
put part of their loan portfolios into 
jiropertv loans, have been doing so 
more than ever , the insurance com¬ 
panies are keen to bark the developers 
with a good record ; all the big New 
York banks have large and flourishing 
real estate departments ; the inve.st- 
ment hanks down on Wall Street have 
been following their clients out of the 
stock market and into property ; and 
there is the rise of the real estate 
investment trusts, the reits 
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How to brighten up buildings ( 1 ) put a clock on the wall, ( 2 ) bend the walls 


IliPM* IS no shoii.mr o( nmnpv I'ho Cotton loined with Irwin Wolfson iii ju)t tu the British. However, it is pos- 
desrlopcrs tionhlr is liiulini' th»* pro- i,,-(| u, develop the then lari^cst oflice sihlc to devise financial arrangements 
fitalde deals to ])iii tins inone\ to eood hUxk in llie world, which hecarne the winch give one jiaity, the American 
use lorcigtieis who want to gei I\ni Am huilding« hv using the air financiers, the tax- 1 oss-(reating depreci- 
iiivolved m AmeiK’an le.il estate can nghts (>\er the tracks of Grand atioii, leaving the hulk of the income 
eithei Cfiin)ietr with this fl-sod to huv Ceiiticd station to 1 oncentrate 2 4111 for the other, Biitish party. The large 
into SI hemes dnectlv, wlni li m( ans sijuaie feet (»f olfices into one mass, British multinational projierty coin- 
[laving higher pines than tin* locals, he iiad 10 iisr Ins persuasive gifts to jianies have enormously strong balance 
or lhe\ ran participate with tiic coiial the iiioiic\ Most of the others, sheets (and which wilI appear so to the 
loials, or the\ can siinplv jfiin with the like Sir Ghailes Clore, who bought 40 Americans if the latter can get over the 
domestic sixers in buying icit secuntie.'i Wall Street, and Sii Ma\ Rayne, who shock of seeing properties written up 
Of the shares rCiillv cot]>oiiitions, or de\c1o|)ed the (Jeneral Motors building, in the balance sheet at what must se^m 
the\ i.in initiate new' develojmienls, found tlieinsrUcs there largely because to them to be a.stronomically high 
whuh IS eMiting and dangerous and cif the enthusiasm of l^lr William valuations, for American property 
should b(' ilone in partnership with a /eckendfut But the direct and .sour comjianies are not allowed to show 
natiM deseloper As Petei Minuit luxolvemeiit of Second Govent Garden the properties at anything other 
deinonstiainl to later generations when with Mr /eikendorf and the collapse than cost) 

he hoiiLdit Manhattan fioin tlie Man^ of hi^ conip.inx have been something 'J'his financial strength could give 
hattoes Iiuhaiis for m ib^b, there ot a psycholitgical stumbling block. The them some advantage when it comes 
are h.irgams aiound But some w'hite lintisii have largely sold out of Man- to getting involved with a large project 
men speak vMih forked tongue Proierd hattan , S11 Max Ravne .sold his with a lung lead time. Several of them 

with care stake in the (Jencral Motors build- have been to the United States recently 

I'he British pro])crty companies have mg for a $2uin profit. 'I'lie other to case the j'oint. The only relevant 
been to Manhattan before But that stumbling block is tlie particular tax le.sson from the pa3t is the necessity of 
w'as beluic the iiuge new tidal w'ave situation whu'h makes loss-making working with an American developer 
of money xvas formed. When Jack huilding.s attractive to Americans—but —very closely. 
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There’s more 
in property 

than 3^u think 

Think it over... 
Drivers Jonas 
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Chartered 
surveyors 
Real estate 
agents 


Specialists in the sale 
and acquisition 
of commercial and 
residential properties 
Consultants in 
property investment 
and development 


European Continent 
United Kingdom 
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Build a factory and you have 
problems with site selection, 
planning, finance, government 
regulations, administration, 
local council bylaws, ecological 
groups, social welfare and your 
hnancial controller 
Lease a factory from us and you 
will find we have already solved 
those problems We have fifty 
years experience m creating 
the most modern and efficient 
industrial estates in the United 
Kingdom and overseas We 
have modern industrial 
premises for rent, ready for 
early occupation, at carefully 
selected and well equipped 
locations 

United Kingdom 

Slough, Birmingham, Wakefield, 
Hertford, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Braintree, Yate, High Wycombe, 
Aylesbury and Huddersfield 

Canada 

Estates ringing Toronto 

Anatralia 

East and west of Melbourne 

Belgium 

Near Antwerp 

Fiance 

Estates ringing Pans 



Sbugh Eslales Group 

Head Office' 

Bedford Avenue Slough SLl 4 RJ. Slough 20303 

The international iactoiY leasing oiganisation 
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Developers 

'I’hp most sitrnificant drvplo|j‘Ms m New 
York arc individuals and families. 
'There are the Kudins, who still dwii 
evcr\thinly they have huill, tradition- 
allv a|jaitnienl blocks but incieasinofly 
olfKc blocks t<K) 'I'hc kimt apait- 
nieiit de\elopments is .ui .iiii.r/ini^ 
character called Mr Sain LeJrak, one 
of the richest men in the world, 
builder of Lefrak (Iif\ in the (hjeens 
borouttli of New York, and fine ot the 
key fiji?ures behind Halterv Park Chtv 

Another niulti-ii(h realtor who is 
also bafkiiu' tlie same scheme is Mi 
M'liry llelrnsley, who lias assembled 
a vast erripiie in New \'oik, jiicIikIiijl^ 
a stake in the fontiollmi' syiidiCHte of 
the KniiJire State hiiildin(>, and who 
leckons to control some billion of 
real estate in tot4d lie <irid his jiartner. 
Mi Lawrence Wien, are the mtiestio'^ 
ol syndKation Mr Wirii, .1 lawyer, 
needed to buy piojx'ities lot t«i\- 
slieltcr partnersln))s Mr lleliiislev 
found tliem. 'J'lieir fee was a slice *>1 
the action In tune they f).iitici|i.iled 
with tlieir «wvn easli, and now oii*anise 
hiiymiT svndieates for a few select iiidi- 
vidiials wh(i can write a chei|iie lor 
$iin vvith.out hlanc[nni( lleliiisley- 
Spiral nian«'i[;es all tlie huiMinus |f)i 
whuh s\ ndu alions were airan,(r(>(| 
Mr HeJnisley's excursion into develop- 
nienl is fairly new, aiid one f>t ihr* 
tliiee buildim>s, i IVnn Pla/a, is hall 
< rnptv 

New York's other threat ItUirllords 
do no develo]>nient at all Mr (lold- 
rihiii .ind Mr JhLn.eii/o smi|)l\ own 
properly 'Phey own pioj)eit\ all over 
the Lnited Stales In Manhattan they 
own more corners than can he imai'- 
uied—and once \'Ou ow'n the (oniei 
site you control the Irlnck Develojjcis 
usually find theniselyes haviiiij to lork 
out hu^e dollops of cash to this pan 
when assembling sites. Apart lioin tb.it, 
^itddrnan and DiLoren^o do not sell ; 
they only buy. Develo]jei*s tend to buy 
I.nid when they need it. At $;;oo-piu.s a 
''f|uare foot - and land has been up 
to .^iboo loi the best areas during tlie 
hooni—it is loo precious to hold unless 
It has been bought cheap Once bought, 
It IS expensive not to go ahead, 
*ts the Miiiskofl's found. The Mins- 
koffs were builders, and their excur- 
'^lons into development have not been 
overblcssed with success. Lehman 
brothers became their partners in the 
t fim scpiare foot Astor Plaza building. 
Phe Kaufmans are another old building 
lamily, and they try to do interesting 
buildings, and market them like soap 
powders, olTeiing -free carpets and 
telephone plugs. Development is very 
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Arthur (" laser beam ") Cohen 


inu( h thr aliair of a few families, lii 
.iddifion to those mentioned there are 
aLo the 1 isiuMs <nid the Roses. 

'Pheie .lie many more deyelo|)ri.s 
.1101111(1 .Ml Peter Sharp has two new 
buildnigs t(i Ins credit, one of them, 
nil Paik \\enue, was entirely rented 
by the Pi.inklni N.itimial Hank at $t;$ 
a s(|naie toot .it the peak ol the market 
It l.it(‘i sij(‘d him, eldimiiig oppres- 
sinii 'I’l.uikhn IS (»rie of New Shirk's 
higgesi banks) 'Plieie is Mr .Sol Atlas , 
he built nuirilier one New York Pla/a, 
wlncli did well, .ind tiiimbei two New 
\oik Pla/.i, whuh did badly And there 
is Mr Sheldoii .Solow's solo building on 
'■,7lh Stieel, the one that curyes up 
I lorn the base, which enticed Avon 
Piodiuts into taking a lot of space 
expensively to boost its clvnaniK, go- 
aluMil image. 

New York's top landlords 

Estimated 


value 

$m 

1 -New York City 5,763 

2 New York Telephone 1,822 

3 Consolidated Edison 1,638 

4 Penn Central 1.240 

5 NYC Housing Authority 1.025 

6 Port of New York Authority 989 

7 Ui^rs Build'.ngs Corp 687 

8 Goldman 'and DiLorenzo 667 

9 Metropolitan Life 662 

10 Lawrence Wien 581 

111 Columbia University 561 

12 Prudential Insurance 527 

13 Harry Helmsiey 522 

14 Rockefeller Center 481 

15 US 'Government 446 

16 Samuel <Rudin 372 

17 Equitable Life 361 

18 Tis'hman Rea'Ity & Construction 334 

19 Caltholic 'Church 327 

20 Chase M^anhattan 291 

21 Aitlas and McGrath 218 

22 Now York State 217 

23 'First Nation'al City Bank 215 

24 Alcoa 215 
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Public companies 

One pjDiiimenr 'A.impli ol AnHUKun- 
toieign |)ariiH-i‘.lii|i is brtwiTii Mr 
\rislotle Onassis, whn nerds nci intro¬ 
duction, and Arlen Ke.jliv .uid Develop¬ 
ment Clorpoiatioii '1 )ie\ .lie puttiML! u]) 
the tn-puf]iose ()lvin))i( 'I own on I iltli 
Avenue which will have shojis. olhies 
and liixui^ .iji.utnierits Alien is the 
newest, and rno^t talked-aliout, ot tin* 
publiely ({noted realtv (‘01 jxn.itions, 
whidi aie an e\('redingl\ varied, it 
sni.dl, iinscell.iiiv Arlen was wtdded 
loizetlu*! two veais ago bv its domin.nit 
figuK', Ml \ttliui ('i)lien, out oi his 
|)tivale piopiily ein|)ire, his puhlicly- 
(jiioled shopjiirui fenlie development 
eoinp.iiiy ami Ins fathei-in law's retail¬ 
ing giouj) \((or(ling to .1 recent 
roitniir ni.ig.i/iiie ))iofile, lu‘ is worth 
[Ijoom . hut the stock ii.rrkei 
bewildeied by the niixtuK* and by the 
high s|)eed with vvhu !i new ingredients 
.ne stilled in llowevei, hi is the 
current (kirling ot the monev-li.igs and 
was biought III bv tlie |()bn IlaiU'oek 
insurance group to do a huge -jrgooo 
apartment eoitimunitv in Miami He 
w'.is also brought in by Lehman 
Brothers, the* investiiieiiL bankets which 
sorted OIK the (bamro ]nud()lc\ to 
m.in.ige the* $1 hillion-odd portfolio of 
piopeiiies in (b.iineo's ILSII’ l-’iind 

rishiiiaii Realty and (ionstrueiioii 
has becui around a lot longer but still 
lia*' to s|ietid lour pages ol its annual 
lejiort explaining to shareholders what 
IxMiig .1 le.il estate company means. It 
IS the geiirual contiactor for the World 
Trade ('lenter, and the ownei of loni 
scpiaie tec'i of weli-huilt oHice blocks 
aioiind the nation. Rouse, a sometime 
stock market favourite, also operates 
arioss tlie (ouiitrv, and lias a good 
rejnitation lot its shof^ping ((Mitres 

Who will buy Uris ? 

The most impoTtant olfice landlord m 
Manh.ittciri is the Ibis Buildings C^or- 
jxiration, which has ibni s(|uaie feet 
ol finine sjjace It has one huge flop — 
the ; pn sijuaTe foot huilding on the 
bottom edge of the Island, Water 

Street, owned in association with 
(.hertmal Bank, but lire Pnadential 
Insiiiame companv has settled a $i‘iom 
mortgage cjii it, and is taking a *25 per 
<enf ecpjiiy iiitere.st too On the whole 
the Ibis properties are superb, and fin- 
anc lal circles in Wall Stieet are bu'//mg 
wiili rumours about wTio i.s going to 
l>uy tlie compan\ The founder of the 
companv, Mr Perty Ibis, died a couple 
of years ago, and it is being run by 
his brother Mr Hanild LVis One 
riinioui is that Tishman and Arlen will 
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huy thr company and split it up 
between tJiem Another is that a con¬ 
glomerate IS after it. Uris opei.lies some 
hotels jointly with Hilton HoirN I'lie 
pro|>rrties arc in tlie liooks at $”)4f>ni, 
which means that net a'-sets, alter 
deduc turn loans, air* '.tated at only 
How'cvei, the (ipeiatiiii' piolit 
ffom the offiic-s is scmie a vear*-- 

which alone slioiild he worth $';oOTn of 
somelxuK^ mone\ llMvv**\er, with the 
.tharf's scllint' at $1^, it is (<ipitali.serl at 
$i(joiii IS a |cw’el of a bargain 

'The n‘al estate irneslineiit trust (reit) 
is the 'v.iv loi the smaller insestor to 
get into property, and the small inves¬ 
tor has been thmhing ahoard in a big 
w'av 'I'here are now over i«jo reits, 
with total assets of $7 billion Ka.sically, 
the rcit IS a fiiopertv bank, w'ith a 
faitiv small ba.se of ecpiity shares which 
are (]uoted on the strH*k market, per¬ 
haps some long-tenn debt but .1 huge 
ma»*s of .short-term commercial paper 
f.short-term notes repayable within 
three inontlis) 1'his money is inve.sted 
in making construction loans to 
devflofjers of housing estate.s, shopping 
centres and the like Such loans arc 
very prohtable, so juofitahle that one 
asks why ordinary banks do not make 
them. The answer is that they do, and 
developers prefer to avoid the leits 
since the reits' rales are dearer than 
the hanks' 'I'he reits got a big boost in 
the ipbc) credit scpiee/e, when the 
banks could not make loans for con¬ 
struction, but the reits could, and did, 
and flourished mightily. 'I'he banks got 
then own back by launching rheir own 
reits The C'.hase Manhattan Hank, fui 
example, now has one of the 
biggest and the best ('ither fianks, like 
Firs! National City Rank, have 
abstained and siuflil\ retoit that theie 
is an inherent conflict of interest 
Partly because of the conipetition 
from tfie fianks, the reits have been 
granting long-term mortgages as well, 
although most reits were originally .set 
up either to invest in short-term loans, 
01 mortgages, or, a lew, to invest 
chiectlv ill jiropeitv. "Fhe trend is now 
towards a hybrid reit 01 “ hybreil" 
as ii might become known. 

'I he leiis lend to disobey one of the 
ground rules of finance ; ifiey borrow 
short and lend long, and since they 
are lecpmed h\ law to pav out nearly 
all theii income in the form of divi¬ 
dends- if they do tlial, they pay no 
tax--they are unable to build up 
reserves against the occasional bad 
debt. However, they sell in the stock 
marfcjRt at very high dividend yiehks, so 
risk la.duly rew.irded. So is running 
a reitl^atlaa Cha.se bank takes a cpiarter 


of tlie net income as its advisory fee. 
Wall Street'.s investment banks have 
found that their clients are now 
clemaiuiiiig hnancial advic'e that goes 
bevond .saving what equities to buy. 
'I lif'v arc* pretty fed up with equities, 
w'iiile eservorie who invests in real 
e.*^tate has seemed to do all right. Some 
fir ms, like HJyth Kastman Dillon, and 
Kidder Peabody, have been making 
sfjecia! efforts to bring borrowers and 
lenders together in cosy and profitable 
.syndicalions, and most Wall Street 
hrnises ar'e now expanding their real 


( V 
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estate departments. Laaard Freres has 
long been deeply involved in real 
estate ; it runs a private properly 
company, Peerage, and is merging it 
into a reit and is offering the package 
to the public. With all its ingenuity, 
Wall Street does not seem to have hit 
on the nglit formula for linking the 
saver arici real estate Rut gradually 
the American.^ seem to be working 
towards the less-highly geared reit 
which invests in pmperty. And one 
da>, ihev might even discover the 
property company 
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Brnssds’Manhattan Center 
is part of 

dbmamicpn^ranimettf 

intemadonalexpansion 

In Canada, Australia and now Europe, MEPC is expand¬ 
ing widi vigour and flair. And it’s not just our expansion 
with which we are concerned. 

As other Companies expand they need space and that’s 
where we come in. Omces, industrial and commercial 
property are aU part of MEPC’s business of providing 
space for expansion. 

MEPC - The Spacemakers 


M 

E 

P 
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MEPC Limited, Brook House, 113 Perk Lane, London WiY 4AY Tel: oi-tiap 90x2 
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We are not the largest... 
either in the World 
or even in Europe 
but in Belgium .... 

Founded in 1899 


BERNHEIM-OUTREMER is the Estate 
Department of Compagnie Bruxelles Lambert 
pour la Finance et Tlndustrie 
(second financial company in Belgium). 
Retained as consultants by leading Belgian 
financial institutions, insurance companies, 
pension funds, it acts also as real estates 
promoter and developer 

BERNHEIM-OUTREMER is specialised in 
the following professional services: 

BUILDING SURVEYOR ESTATE AGENT 
LAND SURVEYOR 

CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
TOWN PLANNER 




BERNHEIMlJrmOUTREMER 

dept immobilier de la 
BRUXELLES-LAMBERT 
rue montoyer,3-1040 Bruxelles 
tel. 11.72.90 
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The European connection 

Arnvini; on foreign soil, what doe.s the sonic of the dangers, of investing in 
property developer have to offer that Kuropean property development 
the natives do not have * Obviously During the past vear, the propertv 
imt the soil Nor even the moncv, for development stampede to get into 
the standard way of paying for pro- Kurope lias been almost deafening At 
perties bought abroad is to borrow a very it>ugh guess, tlieie is something 
abroad As there are usually restric- like il?)Ooni oi devTlopmeni 
lions on th? movement of capital for in hand in ihr common market 
propelty accjuisition, this is often the rcnnitnes which has been initiated by 
only way. And, of course, in times of Hritisb developers This has to lie jiiit 
currency uncertainty it is desirable to into poispective It is less than the 
borrow in local currentles for local total assets of Rritain’s laigc.st ])ropcrty 
purchases. If, say, France devalues in lompany, Land Set unties Investment 
1 elation to Riitain, then French proper- 'Fiust - ironically the only major pio- 
iics would be worth less in pounds peity company which has declined to 
sterling—but so w'ould the correspond- move bevond the profitable boundaries 
ing loans and the net loss would be of (xreat Hiitain It is a tiny fiattion 
small. 'L'o the extent that countries of the amount of devclopriient being 
revalue then currencies in relation to done within each of the couiitnes The 
the pound, the British liolders of a.sscts reasons tor all the fuss are that those 
in those countries will he net gaineis that have done a continental deal have 
The currency hedge, in fact, is now tended to blow their own trumpets, 
one of the firime reasons for property loud , and also that they have often 
owners to go multinational and achieve bought sites of great local prominence 
a wide spread of as.sets. And there are I hus MEPCi has bought tlie Mari- 
ihe traditional arguments for geogia- hattan Centre, one of the very largest 
|ihica 1 spread us well the insurance new deve]o|jnicnts in Brussels, and the 
against pcditiral ri.sk, and normal jiiu- Heron Corfroration has piiTcha:ed the 
dent egg-]ilacmg 'Flic inmiohility of lunlding that housc*s the French news- 
propertv works against its owners If, paper, Jx Figaro, on a choice spot 
for w'hateser reason, the liottom fell out along the Chainp.s-Elvsees in Pans 
of the market 111 the City of London, .-Xigvle Securities, connected with the 
theie IS nothing that the owners of the cminipresent Mr Jnnmy (ioldsmith, has 
buildings can do about that 1 hey c'aii- an option un onr cil the most famous 
not get up and move them. departineni stoics 111 Pans, Los (ialenes 

It IS the British property developers du Louvre, wliidi it v\ants to turn into 
w'ho have led the worhl iii translating otfices. 

their skills into foreign assets The So far, all—01 nearly all—has been 
Economist'^ property survey of a year sweetness and light 1 he sellers of pi'o- 
agci pointed out the opportunities, and pertv in Pans and Brussels have been 





French development is mushrooming 


rubbing then liaiids with glee at the 
crazv prices the Bniisli aic prepared 
to pav. 'Fhe British are luhhing their 
hands with a similiU i|u.intitv of glee 
hecau.se the yields they aie getting are 
higher than can he aihieved tor a 
similar investment haik in Britain 
'Fliere are, howes'ci, clangers nnplieit 
in any boom situation 

'The first is that the nuich-rcnowned 
skill of the Biitish has not alw'ays been 
as .skilful as all that The conditions 
in Palis and Brussels and Frankfurt 
and Amsterdam are diifeient from each 
other, and difleieiit from London. The 
British agents, like Ric'hard Elhs, Jones 
Lang Wootton, and Weatherall Green 
Sniilli whuh have set uj) olliees in the 
(ontmrntal capitals, have given the 
visiting Biitish a reassuring sen.se of 
lonfideiue ; they have been v'ery suc¬ 
cessful at selling deals and have made 
inuc li iiionev foi themselves But Jones 
L.iiig Wootiuii li:is alieadv started to 
make* waining noises about the poten¬ 
tial oversuj)j)ly of offices m Biiissels-* 
liopefully before all the horses have 
bolted 

Even 111 Pans, which has planning 
controls much tighter than in Biu.ssels, 
buyers could find that they are on the 
w'lung loot in the wrong location Over 
the next iH months, theie is going to 
be a substantial shake-out in the Pans 
market Office building of all kinds 
has been substantial—and tenants will 
scjon he in a position to choose I'hey 
might leave a small headquarters staflF 
111 the most chic and expensive areas, 
for example around the Champ.s- 
Elysees, and move the rest of the stafl 
farther out Even the huge La Defeii.se 
project, within .sight of the centre of 
town, IS quite pricey compared w'lth 
the cheap sulnirban offices and those 
going up 111 the new and tax-favoured 
towns 'Those with pniperty in loca¬ 
tions w'hich are betwixt and between 
the Ciliamps-Elysees and the suburbs 
might get a nasty shock Smc'e many 
purchases have been made with short¬ 
term hoi row mgs on the Eurodollar 
market, or from enthusiastic local 
banks, the shocks could be ciuite 
electric 

'Die basic skills of the property 
developer are 111 choosing the location, 
arraiigmg the finance and marketing 
tfic space When straying from home, 
there is a strong temptation to cem- 
cTiitrate on the things that can he fixed 
up in a short time, in the afternoon 
before the flight hack to London 
leaves. Curiously encjugh, it i.s the 
finance which takes the shortest time 
to arrange What takes the time is to 
mell out the place and study the 




British developer (Hammerson). architect (Spence). Dutch partner (BOZ) 


market so Uint the* developer’s instinct 
ran li.ixe the inforination on which to 
functiiin IxK'ations have not ail been 
wisely cli<»seM *J'heie are two ways to 
p;et round that Kithei to set up a 
fullv-Hedfife'd branch oilice on the con¬ 
tinent--and many crunjianies, fcM 
example Mar ke n/ie IJill, have done 
that or to into parliiershi]) with 
a devoir»f)ei 'I'his i^ what the Ilam- 
niersoii t rrouj) lias done in the Nether- 


ennaned in ]jiopeftv are short-term 
dealeis, who put up a buildmir and 
then sell it of! Tliey have not needed 
loii,t*-terin hiiance, and the capital 
markets base not therehiie been devel¬ 
oped to provide it. The British are 
now brimrini' about striutuial chani^es 
111 the capital market w'huh mii;ht in 
the end eiicourai^e the continental 
ecjinvalerits of British jiroperty com¬ 
panies and institutions to emcr][ie. In 






lands, bv hrikini' up with the BO/ 
organisation A|Mrt from the problem 
of sniflirie, out the rii^ht location, there 
IS a whole morass ol local lef^islation 
and jilaiiniriL' tuul taxation considera¬ 
tions tli.it will not occur to the visitini' 
fireman from London town 

What iin[nessc*s the hnaiiciets about 
the British is the streni^th of their 
balance sheets, there is an .iwlul lot 
ot capital with which to covenant the 
loans Broadlv. the Kuto|ie.uis who are 


(aindon has achieved zero pojnilation 
growth. In fad. minus zero. I'he 1^71 
census shows that Greater London lost 
"li p**i of its population m 

the ic)<)o.s, .'Mid now has 7 4ni 
souls compared wi'th 8.0m in 1961 
'I'lie same pattern of the desertion of 
the < ornirliation (city-I .suburbs— 
coiuirbaiion) was repeated in New¬ 
castle*, T aver pen »1, Manchester and 
Biniiiiii'barn Tin coiiutbations lost 5 
per cent of their populations—against a 
gain in popuiaiioii in England and 
Wales of rjj per (t‘nr in all. 'I'he 
people are moving out of the cities, 
and going hevond the enciiT.'lement of 
fhe suburbs into what used to be the 
iroods and forests bevond The greatei^t 
gaifl 111 pnpuiatuiii, of 18 per c'eiit, is 


Holland, a kind of piopcrty fund has 
iec*cntlv been started wfiich is distantly 
iiiodellecJ on Bnli.sh ]>ioj)ertv bonds- 
ancl, as a tiibiite to British influence. 
It is going to use Junes Lang Wootton 
to advise tliein on purchases At this 
f*arlv stage in the game, a bit of com¬ 
petition will do no harm at all Later 
on, there might lie a danger of too 
many developers chasing too few 
tenants. New York stvle Kurophona 
has Us nwn dangers 


in the “rural area areas,” followed by 
B jK*r c*enl in “ other urban areas ” 
Britain is going back to the country- 
iside where it is creating a ghastly form 
olf rural suburbia. The alternative 
facing the national and local authorities 
fot the 1970 S IS this . should the 
decline in the cities be discouraged, or 
should the population settle where it 
wants ? 

The Government has already made 
Its choice. A few weeks ago Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, the Secretary of 
State for the Environment, said : 

The Government accept that it is right 
to plan for a population in London that 
is likely to be sigiiificaiitly less than 7m 
in 1081, and could continue to decline 
for some years thereafter. 


Wot we don’t want ’ere 



IS that there 


London town is shrinking down 
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SEGIMO are one of the biggest buSding and development companies in France 
We've a diverse range of programmes to offer on every level of volume, use and location. 
We concept carry out and develop. Whether you need just one of these services or aH, 
the SEGIMO team can handle it If it’s investment placing you're interested in, maybe 

we can help you there too 

Give our expert in Pans a call Mister Rouault 227.93.93 or write to him at SEGIMO 


SEGIMO 
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Brixton Estate 

22-24 Ely Place, 
London, EC1. 

01-242 5141 


Investors in commercial property since 1924 
Current development programme 
exceeds £20,000,000. 



Valuers. Property Finance. Urban Investment. Property 
Experts. Farm Management. Office Letting Agency. 
Agricultural Investments. Estate Agents. Farm Sales. 
Leisure Management Consultants. Land Agents. Country 
Houses. Town Planning. Compulsory Purchase. Landlord 
V Tenant. Advisers on every type of property problem. 
Valuers. Property Finance. Urban Investment Property 
Experts. Farm Management Office Letting Agency. 


More than iuit an Estate Agent 

Also at: Beaulieu. Chelmsford. Edinburgh. Grantham. 
Ipswich. Lewes. Salisbury. Southend. Tarporley. 
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The well-paid dock lohs go 

Offices for jobs 



, • I . ■ 0 , 

1460 62 64 66 68 70 72 



but dustmen 


On past the aulhorities 

of ilu* dav iicaiK alwjiN'. lake what 

turn OUT to hr the wronc; derisions 
nhout rcf^iona) plantuiiu, because 
reiiahje dtita is, hv (Irfiintion, 

out of date, and by the time the 

decisions roinc into cfleci, ihr under- 
Ivmc; trends have alirads irvrrsed 
themselves. This \\ of course, one of 
I hr classic artiiiments ai’aiiisl planning 
of all kinds The (beater London 
t'ouncil was (onceined, throuphout 
most of the iqhos, with the Great Drift 
South, and the huge overcrowding that 
this influN of |iO{)ulatK)ri would cause 
in trams, hospitals, hrui.smg and ^rhoois. 
I bus 111 the (iiratei l.midoii Develop¬ 
ment Plan, one problem was how to 
control the growth Ol activities in the 
centre and encouiacre people and jobs 
to move out. hv the lime the inquiry 
into the plan wa^ undei wav, the (JLfll 
had changed its tune and was worried 
.dioiii how to keep the population up— 
and lulK and propeilv I'rnploved 
I'hp statement hy Mr Rippon, 
(jurtled earlier, was made m mtiodiicing 
tile report of the inquiry into the plan, 
the l.avfield lejjort Most coninient 
about the report has been about its 
leromniendai.an that the controversial 
motor wav box should be hammered 
through inner London Transport 
formed a large jiortion of the i,ioo 
^)age^ of the report and its appendices, 
anil transport generates more heat and 
controversy than anything except 
I rueltv to animals and birth control. 
I..avfield\ lathei uninlelhgcnt accept¬ 
ance of the need for the box is at 
vaiianie with its lather tnngh argu¬ 
ments about planning in general and 
the limitations of the planners in so 
far as ernplovmeiu and population is 
(oncerned Lavheld is concerned with 
what IS practical, and w\hat is realistic : 
We air drixrji i«i ilir view that ihi local 
plariiiinir .iiiihoriiv (.in within its area, 
DVf I ihc loiiL trriM, iiilliicricc only 
m.iiErniailv dir lendciuv of rniploymeiil 
to (onit.iri or .ilh r t)r Ki.nn Us nature. 
I'lie implii It assumption throughout 
Lasliehl is that trie somewliat limited 
power"^ nf tlie local authoritv arc going 
to stas limited It does not question 
whether it js necessary to give the local 
authority more power, and more 
money to influence the way things are 
luturiilly tending to go. That is an 
alternative which Lay^field did not 
e\|il(>re, the ]M)litKJil powei .status c[UO 
heme anejited as it now is 

Lay field ha.s laid dowm that the 
jjix}per concern of planning is with the 
phVMcal envnoiiinent, and it would 
baye been out ot ideoio'jik il (li.iractcr 
for a Conservative goveiniiient to 
accept more In Britain the reins of 



end hotel waiters don't get much 
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The big boys 


Gross Dscount 


Company 

property 
assds at 

Long¬ 

term 

Net Market 

assets capitalisa- 

on net 
asset 

Net 

rental 

Interest 

Taxation 

Attribut¬ 

able 

Dividends 


valuation 

borrowing (undiluted) 

tion 

(premium 

- ) income 

paid 

paid 

profit 

paid 


f rTi 

£m 

Cm 

Em 

% 

£m 

Em 

Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

Land Securities 

735 7 

371 4 

3431 

232 7 

32 2 

31 0 

22 6 

1 8 

76 

70 

MEPC 

349 7 

180 9 

221 9 

172 1 

22 4 

164 

11 3 

55 

7.2 

54 

SW (GB) 

450 0 

188 4 

170 3 

71 0 

58 3 

24 7 

28 8 

1 2 

30 

29 

Town & City 

223 4 

45 9 

145 6 

145 2 

03 

15 2 

65 

1 0 

2.5 

22 

Capital & Counties 

140 0 

50 3 

103 5 

67 6 

34 7 

60 

52 

01 

26 

20 

St Martins 

139 9 

34 0 

106 2 

81 6 

23 2 

42 

1 9 

08 

1 6 

1.5 

Hummorson 

175 0 

85 6 

52 1 

62 8 

20.5 

83 

67 

06 

1 3 

1 0 

Amalgamated Invcbimeni 

107 4 

167 

87 7 

50 5 

42 4 

1 7 

2 1 

09 

1 4 

1 1 

British Land 

121 8 

31 0 

83 4 

60 8 

27 1 

45 

37 

08 

30 

1 2 

Town & CummL'rf,i.il 

91 4 

41 5 

197 

11 3 

42 6 

46 

60 

01 

06 

04 

B Sunlfjy 

5G4 

175 

33 8 

47 9 

23 5 

24 

1 1 

08 

1 3 

08 

Hrfslerneif Fst.iies 

55 8 

167 

27 3 

38 6 

-41 4 

22 

1 9 

05 

08 

06 

Gt Portland 

52 4 

198 

33 2 

45 8 

-38 0 

28 

1 4 

06 

20 

10 

London C-ty & Westcliff 

91 0 

11 6 

55 1 

30 9 

43 9 

29 

1 1 

05 

09 

08 

Rognnal Properties 

53 6 

33 

50 7 

32 1 

36 7 

1 2 

02 

04 

05 

04 

Stock Conversion 

48 9 

184 

51 1 

38 2 

25 2 

24 

1 8 

08 

20 

06 

Slnuqh Cstales 

75 0 

99 

63 2 

63 3 

- 02 

34 

07 

09 

1 9 

19 

Land Investors 

33 8 

73 

26 1 

29 6 

134 

1 5 

05 

04 

08 

04 

Properly Holding 

39 0 

73 

32 9 

26 1 

20 7 

1 3 

05 

04 

07 

06 

Berkeley Hambro 

65 0 

52 

41 8 

28 1 

32 8 

15 

05 

04 

06 

04 

United Real 

33 8 

102 

28 2 

29 4 

- 43 

1 5 

06 

04 

06 

05 

Argyle Securities 

23 0 

77 

20 6 

107 

481 

07 

04 

0 1 

03 

02 

Br.xton Estate 

50 0 

11 0 

34 7 

25 8 

25 6 

20 

08 

02 

08 

06 

Total 

3212 0 

1191 6 

1837.2 

13731 


142 4 

106 3 

192 

440 

33 5 
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Half a stage on 

ll HOW seems probable ihal 
Mr Heath's governmeut is on 
Its way u» a rrurial victory 
for the rouiitiy it \m1I pro¬ 
bably succeed in enforcing 
stage two of Its incomes policy. 
It will only succeed with the 
moic difhcuU stage three, 
which starts m the autumn, if 
11 holds to two principles a 
norm based on (ontuniing 
high c'conoiiiK gTowth, but 
haidly any esc f pi ions to it, 
page 11 'I’he pessimists, who 
say Britain cannot alfoid con¬ 
tinuing high giciwtli, arc look¬ 
ing at difTcicJit hguies ftoni the 
optimists, the latest signs 
suggest the optimists ate right, 
page 56 The new price and 
pay codes, page Bn, and a 
round-up on the fading stiikes, 
page 77 
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Ml Heath wants more money 
muscle in Brussels, page pj, 
and Mr Barber has been doing 
Ins best m Washington, page 
(lb Brussels wants a new deal 
for the Commonwealth, page 
5)2. Mr Scanlon says the 
British unicnis will be joining 
after all, page 54. 
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Floating 

Sir— 1 hai ihe world's nia)or currencies are 
now floating is undoubtedly due in some 
part to your advocacy of this procedure; 
you deserve to be congratulated on the 
claritv and persuasiveness of your analysis 
and on the steadfastness of your convic¬ 
tions in the past several years 

Since early tunes, the creation of money, 
as the right to coinage, has been an attribute 
of ravernmental funaions. In recent 
decades, this nghi assumed the form of 
deliberate credit management, including 
the creation of money and “liquidity**. The 
ultimate lusriflcation foi vesting this power 
principally in governments (even as it was 
sometimes abused when currency was being 
pnnted) has been the knowledge that the 
claims on sixrictal resources arising therefrom 
would in fact ultimately benefit the public 
purpose. 'I'his is the lustificalion, too, for 
regarding central banking as a public func¬ 
tion and having it respond to public rather 
than private interests. 

An analomus condition now obtains at the 
global level. The international monetary 
system IS in need of control and of a policy 
of deliberate creation of liquidity (“A swea 
disorder”, March 17th; As a response to this 
requirement SDRs (“paper gold”) have 
already been created to the tune of several 
billion dollars But the benefits of this great 
innovation so far have been distribute to 
national governments in proportion to their 
stake in the IMF, meaning that the richer 
governments have received the lion’s 
share of the newly created assets. In the 
global context this means that a public 
resource has been appropriated to pnvate 
purposes and has bnn ainverted to the 
advantage of IMF' shareholders But as it 
IS clearly understixxl that world monetary 
mandgcnicnt is a necessary public service, 
undertaken in fulfilment of the world 
interest, the benefits accruing from it should 
not be converted to private purposes, but 
rather used for financing essential global 
functions. Just as the national governments' 
right to manage and create credit, and to 
incur deficits, has in the past helped to 
finance such functions as the alleviation of 
unemployment and slump conditions or 
external emergencies such as war, so at the 
global level too the creation of liquidity 
should be directly and explicitly tied to 
{dobal purposes and functions. 

Your own proposal is that these newly 
created funds should be distributed in 
favour of the world's poor countries, though 
you also say that “any other scheme will do 
at a pinch'\ Some form of income redistri¬ 
bution, to achieve an attenuation of inequal¬ 
ity between the world's richer and poorer 
areas, should undoubtedly be recognised as 
one of the claims on such funds (though one 
would hope that schemes could be devised to 
channel resources not, as most foreign aid 


does, into govemmental cofFers, but 
directly to those in need wherever they may 
be). But income distribution does not ex¬ 
haust the range of purposes to be served by 
globally created resources: this is not just 
a matter of charity. 

All global^ functions are at present woe¬ 
fully underfinanced 1 he underwritiM of 
the United Nations system (to save it from 
bankruptcy); the financing of essential 
peace-keeping (derations and other order- 
maintaimng and public-utility type under¬ 
takings, the funding of such new and 
unconventional yet essential aaivities as the 
environmental fund, the management of the 
urban crisis, or the monitoring of the state 
of the global system and research on its trends 
and future growth; all these are purposes to 
which such funds could and should be 
directed. Their diversion to private purposes 
is, by contrast, illegitimate. The world as a 
whole IS paying a price for this through^he 
shon-sightcdiiess that inheres in the crisis 
mentality which has been characteristic 
both of world political and world monetary 
arrangements so far. 

The finance ministers and the Group of 
'I'wenty now have a chance, not only to re¬ 
build the international monetary system, 
but also to put on a sound footing the 
infrastructure of the world community. Let 
us hope they will not pass it up. As the 
“world’s newspaper” you too have the 
chance to use your forum for the airing of 
such opportunities and for the infusion of 
gjiobal public interest into the discussion. 
Any old scheme will not do.—Yours 
faithfully. 

University of Washington, Gi orgf Mi) 1 >fi. 5 KI 
Seattle 

Sir- -There is another way oi' viewing the 
cAect of dollar devaluation on the American 
multinationals (March 17th; While the im¬ 
mediate effect of devaluation will be to 
encourage American corporations to use 
American rather than European labour and 
to export to F.urope rather than invest 
there, one can predict the European re¬ 
action. Pressures will be brought to bear on 
liuropean governments to encourage home- 
produced gcxkls and home-grown technology 
and to turn a blind eye to non-tarifl and even 
tanll barriers At the same time the fact that 
American technologists have become 
relatively cheaper will encourage Americans 
to handle more oi their technology at home 
and, given the continued prosperity of the 
Amencan consumer, to accelerate the rate 
at which sophisticated new consumers’ and 
producers’ goods are developed. The more 
sophisticated the products, it may also be 
predicted, the more Europe will try to pro¬ 
tect Itself against them. The reaction of 
American manufacturers will then be to 
establish new plants in Europe as the second 
most convenient way of exploiting their 
technology, and the present trend will be 
seen to continue. In short, the mainspring of 
American investment abroad may not be 
parucular currency relationships but a mis- 
guidt*d sense of survival that arises in face 
of Amencan production and marketing 
know-how. 

What 1 suggest for Europe is already 
realised there in part. The full reality exists 
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in a country that has never over-valued the 
American dollar.—Yours faithfully, 

Toronto David Y. Timhreu' 

Sir —Your Brussels correspondent sumsts 
that “some of the braver ideas” the EEC 
commission “has been playing with for 
creating a fledgUng European currency 
alongside national ones have taken a 
bactenng in the latest storm” (“The facts 
versus the plans”, March 17th). 

In fact, the opposite seems to be true. 
As you note on page 80 of the same issue, 
the joint floating of the Six will have a 
negative effect on the size of the dollar 
compiment in the Eurocurrency markets. 
This is not only because the floating will 
facilitate improvements in the American 
balance of payments but because for Eun>- 
peans the exchange nsk vis-k-vis the dollar 
is increased. Instead of the dollar European 
investors will want to hold the strongest 
European currency, probably the D-mark. 
The only way in which our politicians can 
prevent the dominance m Europe of one 
national EEC currency is> by creating the 
community currency, ll the Europa were to 
offer an EE(^ currency option or, even 
better, an EEC purchasing power guaran¬ 
tee, It could easily do the job. 

Thus the chances for the introduction oi 
the European parallel currency arc better 
than ever The “plans” fit the “facts”.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Brussels R(imnd V M uri 

Sir —The need to navieate is greater than 
ever (“A sweet disorder”, March 17th) and 
yet the ideological opposition to the obvidus 
would not discredit the contemjxiraries of 
Galileo or Copernicus. 

You so lucidly describe the need for 
“givins money to somebody or everybody 
in order that they can run the painless 
deficits which will enable us to have the 
surpluses that we feel we need to keep our 
economies expanding”. All of us with a 
pious upbnngiiig in ecunumii.s would prefer 
a civiliscxl solution. 

But gold lb stanng us in the face while 
authonty remains as blind as it once was 
to the sun.— Yours faithfully, 

Zurich Gilbfki Di Bohon 


Lord O'Hagan 

Sir-—M ay 1 correct two errors in your 
charming piece about me (“O’Hagan’s 
corner”, March 24th;? 

1 was not “nominated” to the European 
parliamem. 1 was elected by the cross- 
benchers in the House of Lo^s to fill the 
place offered to us. 

As far as 1 understand the procedural 
complexities, unless the House of Lords votes 
to remove me, I am a member of the Euro¬ 
pean parliament until the dissolution of the 
Bntisb Parliament. 

Naturally, I hope the Labour party will 
join us soon.—Yours faithfully. 

House tf Lords, SWI O’Haoan 

Africa 

Sir—A lthough 1 should like to reply to 
Dr Joyce Hutchinson (Letters, Mardi 17th)« 



MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

fcN* the U.K. operations of a highly profit¬ 
able and riq>idy growing multi-national 
company, manufacturing and selling a 
range of consumer products to educa¬ 
tional and commercial markets in the 
U.K. and overseas. The company's 
turnover, worldwide, is over £20m. 


□ THE APPOINTMENT carries full responsibility 
for the direction, control and further profitable 
development of the U.K. company’s business. 

□ APPLICANTS should have been a general 
manager for at least two years, with pai ticular 
strength in the marketing and financial areas. 
Experience in international markets would be 
advantageous, as would an :q>preciation of a 
participatory management style. 

□ SALARY is n^otiable above £ 10,000, and 
fringe benefits are attractive. Preferred age is 
35-45. Location is London. 

Said biogriqihical daails to 
A. M. Newton, advisa to the company: 


BOOZ • ALLEN & HAMILTON 

Pmfessionat counsel to management worldwide 
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Shipping 

Finance 

\ • THIS is a Board appointment 

j in a well known financial 

I institution in the City. 

• SPECIALIST knowledge of 
negotiating the financing of 

j major shipbuilding or 
' chartering programmes is 
needed. Preferably this will 
have been acquired on the 
Board of a large shipowning * 

or ship broking company. 

• REMUNERATION well into 
five figures is negotiable. 

Write in complete confidence 
to A. Barker 

I as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 
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UETTERS 


I am more interested in the replies 1 did 
not to my letter of February 24th. It is 
revealing that no spokesman for Zapu, 
Zanu or the ANC came forward to deny 
my claim that the Africans in Rhodesia are 
not interested in anything short of immediate 
maiontv rule. I remain convinced that it is 
in the best interests of Rhodesian Africans 
that Britain should obtain some improve¬ 
ment on the Home Smith settlement and 
should then implement it, without waiting 
for the miliiant African organisations to 
agree 11 this is done then an immediate 
start can be made with improving African 
education and job opportunities, reducing 
race discrimination and increasing African 
participation in government Hopefully, 
the murder of white civilians- -men, women 
and children— will gradually decrease, and 
with an end to terrorist raids from Zambia 
relations between that hard-pressed country 
and Rhodesia can be normalised. 

Dr Hutchinson suggests that Tanzania 
IS a multiracial country. Although 1 am 
quite an admirer of President Nyererc, may 
1 jiuggest she overstates her case? I accept 
that Tanzania treats its small Asian, and 
smaller European, communities better than 
some other African states. But I suggest 
that a genuine multiracial system would 
not have nationalised all the businesses and 
property of whites and Asians, would not 
have murdered so many Arabs in Zanzibar, 
nor have forced Arab girls into unwanted 
marriages with Africans and would have 
objected to Fast African Airways’s dismissal 
of several long-term employees of excellent 
character whose only crime was tp have 
white skins. 

Dr Hutchinson accuses me of expediency 
I would describe myself more as a realist 
who prefers compronuse to bloodshed. 
Although my knowledge of Africa, both 
before and after independence, teaches me 
that the white man introduced most of what 
we call civilisation to the continent, I was 
happy that African governments should 
take over the huge area lying roughly to the 
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north of the Zambesi. But I think the results 
of independence have been ao very dis¬ 
appointing that we should not be m a hurry 
to extend it. My hope is that, provided we 
do not attach too much weight to nuhtant 
black extremists, Rhcxlesia, Angola and 
Mozambique can gradually develop into 
very advanced and prosperous multiracial 
countries, while South Africa can be par¬ 
titioned on a fair basis between its native 
black and native white peoples, bearing in 
mind that the latter first came to the Cape 
in 1652. I do not know what changes Dr 
Hutchinson wants to see But if, as I suspect, 
she wants Britain to increase its support for 
the African guerrilla fighters, until they are 
strong enough to destroy white civilisation 
in southern Africa, and drive the whites 
into the sea, then 1 must decline to accept 
her form of “idealism”.—Yours faithfully, 
Maughold, isle of Man Howard Fry 


Liberal imperialists 

Sir —Your reviewer of Mr Matthew’s “The 
Liberal Imperialists” rightly points to its 
topical moral But the lesson is surely for 
the Labour party, not the Liberals 

The latter-day equivalent of the “Limps” 
agenda of empire and effiaency (backed, 
or Beatrice would have said, fronted, by 
the Fabian Webbs) was Mr Wilson’s 
agenda of mcnlernisation in the white heat 
of technology and Europe; and it, too, 
lacked “the ruthless ’thoroughness’ of 
Milner” 

In the end Mr Wilson has perforce 
become not Asquith nor Lloyd George, but 
Campbell-Bannerman, which is perhaps 
no bad posture for him. You write about 
him now (“Which way will Harold |ump?”, 
March 24th) as T he 1 unes wrote atout 
C B then —Yours faithfully, 

W'csilcton, Suffolk Donaij) T yi'rman 


Bermuda 

Sir— With regard to your article (March 
17ih) on Bermuda entitled “Death of a 
governor”, you arc typical of irresponsible 
vultures of the press who have descended 
on Bermuda in the past days. 

General elections in Bermuda were held 
in 1972 and are not due to be held again 
until 1977 T'his is fact The rest of the 
article wasn’t half bad.- -Yours faithfully, 
Hamilton, Bermuda G. Ward Young 

Road versus rail 

Sir—T' he figure you quote (February 24th) 
for a motorway bus lane, 1,000 buses 
per hour, is apparently from my paper 
“Economic Comparison of Urban Railway's 
and Express Bus Services” in the January 
issue of Journal of Transport Economics 
and Policy. If Mr A. W. T. Daniel (Letters, 
March 17thj had read the paper he would 
have known that this figure is for a running 
speed of 45 mph (not 17 mph), assumes 
buses stopping in lay-l^ and aty streets, 
and allows for peaks within the peak hour. 
The figure is based on studies of bus head¬ 
ways on public roads in the United States. 

There is abundant evidence to show that 
the praaical capacity of a motorway bus 


1 ! 

lane is four times the capacity of a m* 
urban railway track. Tim is not likely 
be a demand for 1,000 buses per hour. £ 
urban track, whether rail or road, is vc 
costly to build and if already existing geni 
ally has a high opportunity cost. Tne m< 
imponant economic advantage of the fc 
arises from the abihty of other traffic 
utilise the spare road capacity and th 
share chc track cost. On a limited-acci 
road It 18 a simple matter to restrain otl 
traffic as necessary to ensure that buses i 
not impeded by congestion. 

In another letter (March 17th) Mr 
Weighell calls for a national transpi 
policy “baaed on a thorough evaluation 
social and economic costs and benefit 
Then he proceeds to attach great importar 
to a Sunday Times opinion poll. Which c 
we to have, transport planning by cconon 
evaluation or tranmrt planning by opini 
poll? —Yours faithfwly, 

Beckenham^ Kent Edward Smi 

New York 

Sir —I was delighted to read your propei 
survey (March 24th), not only for its luc 
explanation of the New York real esis 
business but also because, almost for t 
first time in the British press in rcce 
memory, it is put into a perspective 
which I can recognise the problems of li 
in that still great city. 

Having worked until recently 
Manhattan for a couple of years 1 c 
endorse David Gordon’s statement that t 
fear of violence is “hugely exaggeratei 
and nowhere more so than in the Briti 
media which seem at present to be co 
ducting a vendetta against New York Cii 
The fact is that I had, and most of c 
acquaintances still have, no hesitation 
taking wives and children into Manhatt. 
either during the day or at night. < 
course, one is careful not to wander in 
certain parts but then I feel the same cc 
siraiiu III Loiiduii or even Birmingham. 

It was refreshing to find, at last, 
balanced comment on life in New York. - 
Yours faithfully, 

Birmingham Peter Doi 


China 

Sir—A slight optical illusion, due no doul 
to a Eurocentric vision of the universe, mi 
have caused you falsely to claim (Februai 
24th) that, since the cultural revolutioi 
the “supreme accolade” of a meeting wii 
Chairman Mao has been granted only i 
heads of state, with just three exceptioi 
so far, namely Mr Edgar Snow, the Fren< 
foreign minister and Mr Henry Kissinger j 
In July, 1970, Chairman Mao met tj 
Tanzanian finance and transport ministd 
Mr Jamal and Mr Lusinde and tbd 
Zambian counterparts, Mr Mudenda 
Mr Banda. This meeting was also report' 
with photos on the front page of t 
People^s Daily and on Chinese televisioj 
as mdecd all such meetings with Chairm! 
Mao, and not just Mr Kissinger’s, arc 
Yours faithfully. 

Dot es Salaam A. V H 


SI 1 ONI) ( i ASS 1X>S I Alil- I OK IHh I COSOMtSfVMH A\ Nl'Vt YORK. N S 
PuhliNhctJ McikU cvcTV Saiunlii\. tih\ iwd iiiuch 4 vor in I imdon, I nglmiil 
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1ANAGEMENTAPPOINTMENTS £7000 pa and over 


INTCRNATIONAL BANK balng aMMahwl 
in thn Caribbean is iooking for a 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Va raciuira: 

-perfect knowledge of written and spoken English. 

French. Spanish 

-French, British or Canadian citizenship 
-single 

-age between 26 and 45 

-thorough knowledge of international banking and 
stock exchange matters 
-initiative and sense of responsibilitv 

Ve offer: 

-annual salary of US$ 12 000 
-minimum 2-year contract 
-housing provided by company 
-car at disposal 

nice profit-sharing participation 
-annual 4 weeks paid holiday 
-one trip to Europe every year, 
travelling first-class 

lease send handwritten application including 
urriculum vitae, references which will be checked 
nd recent photograph to cipher 8580 Triservice, 
^Pl. Circ|ue, CH-1204Geneva. 


F.: 

Ill 

III 

III Executive- Real Estate 

III and Mortgage Loans 

III minimum £10.000 

III A mJior Intfvnatiorial I iridrir idl histiTutiiin iids rntdiru^d ij^ to 

22” it^si j 1 in leu dlitiij .in rxoc iitivf f ■poriutu in ilf «/i lopini), 

III hi.iI iiu| dml .Jilriiinisl 4 rtnq tonns toi Idi.p pint imI , pun 

III I nnirru'ri I ]| .itiil rirlij> iridl i unsiiui liiiri .irwJ tor irwi .pr ranip* 

III ili'VI'loptUflil!. 

Ill Mils I'Aiu iipiu Aill Ik mi .1 MfW <' K 

III I )f p.irlim nl fur <jiii r lii>nt s Inn i <■ li L uti'I'iri 

III Ml Sill ■ ••■jsfiil opf r ilmris ,iiri‘iiriv i risI m >1 r unitii i 

of (Uhl ri iiijnlr<i'5 .imJ till' rii.in will in n sii iriMtili lfi> 
plii'inmn und Ilf tiii'vir j Mn 'powlliil i iif I > h .i'rivUv 

Ilio r>xiK nil (.hiiiiiii |ii> I' /|‘i ,inj tn i / t'livv tn rii'iuifi 

_ 'n 'Ilf liii.tni I jlof ii Mt ri.h.iii 1 or ( iirnnii r iiil it.int iii 

III iri'.ur.inrc L ijrnp.inv i f'r ipft* / ()i vt lnpi<r of ,i i rutspur Oi hi 

III (iriMip Hi will*i>v> pi-T'i<n.il slrihjff 111 .it dl will I OTp ii.ili 

212 f l'*■||l^, ,ii ||,p K ,iii(i (ii . cliiii tir,i,(rj I lint c r p n ,|i]i r.m || i 

III riropi H\ rIfVi lor'r.ii lit fii III 

III It IS ruit Hurif LtffI thrit r <>nipi>ri .jtiiin will tu ti ss ili.'i 

III i 10 DOO cind 1 HTi l)i> siitiMiinTi illy hi'ihfr tlfp»<rutir'ii ■ >, i tlii^ 

III fiiidlifi' Jliniis (il 'hf 'Ti -If ’’fliii ti'ii 

III Mfplii'S''l••lul>| r i.riipli !f lif't.iih, lit pi ii.il f I 

222 liiisirifss tiisliirv .ind r urnuit iin oriif 

l2l A*. Miirii-cji nil lit ( onsiili,-iii'. wf ijiulfirt jix In hnni ,j|| 

III rf pill 5 ill llifi Mrir Ir-^l r orifnii c h dnrf no n.irrif will !}> 

di>( Idsf li withi iiif piior (orisf nl 

Plaaaa raply to Box No. 2583. Tha Economist. 

75 St Jamas'* Straat. London SWI. 
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leading and expanding British Merchant Bank with considarabla Intern at ional intaraats requires an 

INVESTMENT MANAGER 

is is an exciting opportunity for an Investment Manager with PROVEN experience— 
sbably at present the No. 2 of a major group—who has the ambition to head his own 
eration, to manage both corporate and institutional portfolios. The person appointed 
jst also have the tact and ability to handle the present prestige clients and an 
aginative flair for future business. 

is appointment offers the successful candidate the chance to use his initiative and to widen 
1 horizons to a very real extent. 

•ndon (City) Age: 27-45 Salary: circa. £8,500 


further details in complete cov0dence, please contact: 


Robin R. Whallay 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD, 
Gaidar House, 1 Dover Straat, London W1X 3PJ. 
Tol. 01 -629 6M7 Cablaa: Interappit. London 


FOR FURTMBR MANAOBMENT AFPOtMTMENTS SEE PAGE 6 
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Oil storage gives 
you energy 
when you nera it. 


Oil fuels contain more energy in a given volume 
than any other fuel—that’s one reason why they are so 
important for industrial use. 

Oil is easily transported by road, rail and water, 
and delivered quickly and easily to users large and small. 


Above all, oil can easily be stored on the user’s 
premises so that his energy supply is under his own 



Oil fuels from Shell- 
Mex and B.P. are convenient, 
consistent and dependable. 

They are available 
throughout the country 
through a first-class network 
of terminals and depots. 


INDUSTRIAL OIL FUELS 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
Shell-Mex House 
Strand London wc 2 R odx 
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PROPERTY 

shorteiied 
our name, 

for your sake. 

You may think the change from 
'Richard Ellis & Son' to plain 'Richard Ellis' 
is a minor one ... until you look at it in an 
international context. Particularly in view 
of Britain's entry into Europe, we felt it 
was important to rationalise our firm's 
name for your sake as well as our own. 

So from now on, we'll be just plain 
Richard Ellis... a name we think you'll find 
as easy to remember as 'Chartered 
Surveyor' whenever and wherever you 
need a Surveyor's advice. 


Richatd Ellis 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


64 Comhill London EC3V 3PS • 6/10 Bruton StrMt London W1X SOU 

Trafalgar House 75 Hope Street Glasgow G2 6AJ ■ Avenue des Aits 391040 Bruxelles 

237 Boulevard Saint Germain 75007 Paris 
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Ferranti chips 
with everything 



VVi* .ilr* vWly iivf jr) li woi Id nl t'loc IroriK fiKiici*., iV, 

itiT'. I ( jU ulritors jinl (.11 lin'l turn 

I hi* M*'w I iTtfinti i Dl prui'*".' p'unii'it's hicjhly cunipIt’K 
r't-M IronK ; iiuuit* on pmhe.t'J m 'i- nin 10. n( ml rhip, j| 
low cu'.l 1 hii-. ttu'ir fii.‘ld of .ipphi o+ion olinost 

univi'rs.il I rorn t/vj'ihirii] m>u'fiiru r ontrol l.idJinploK 
c oniputurs, C‘L>I iiulp.i with thf-‘ fKMi\s of litt-- S 
lu* .1 f erfiinti miL forirc uil chip fo i onirdi ju'd .i*»c jf nyrT yffiinr) 

f f)l ''londs tor C ollcrtoi Diftusion Kr»lolimi, .1 r ‘a pnw 
dt'v* lopod hy I tTfonti whK li pt'rn'iitr-^ I iirijc Si.al Inlupraiiori, 
c onil’.oinp diqitiil and linpiii fype^ .d N.frv rua o MhltMO'd 
Anulhcr F-erranti world 

Unuexar^iple is a complete Tunerl Radio f icciutru v (TRF) 

I III .j'l in ont' microc ircuil It's todiiy*'^ version rjt the old eal's 
ul.i .I'Or crystal set It filtors out a radio signal for .impliric ation 
A Ft ri.inli TRF microcircuit makes a radio out of any sounrJ 
MMii'i! u ation sv'*lf*m If you make tape or 


mirroc ircuit to make il into a radio as well 

Our range ot CDI fnimmicros now includes 

* One whic h piovides all the electronic functions ot a 

rak ulaling machine 

* A clustei ol SIX which loirn Itie hear I of a repeater tor the 

Post Otfice national trunk telephone network. 

* Mass |)rodur cd an ays that tiro \,irtu 0 lly silicon printed 

■ ircuit boards complete with cornponerits, which can tie 
cusiom tailored at low cost to suit your 
particular requirements 

Fmranii wason«*ottwc;Or three world pioneers in micro- 
ele( IronK s and today has Europe's most comprehensive 
capatniity in aeJ^'anr ed micrc^elcctronics, ranging from 
basic research to mass production 

In dulomation, electronics and electricity supply equipment, 
feiranli is among the world leaders 


^ a 1' i‘ttc 'ei onler.s, rt'COrd player‘i, 

IV sets or any transistor irnit that 
.irnplilit o oOtinO, all you need is fins 

f he world's^ s/7rd//es/ ^tngie 
* fuf.) radio roLOfver shown 
magnified 35 times 



FERRANTI 

fii^ in iqiplied tedinology 

FtffiaiHi LInftai • Mvlliawtatf . LancMliiit OLI 7JS NI-WI HN 
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Now, for stage 2 


It is now probable that Mr Heath's (iovernment has 
ivon an historic, if temporary, victory for the country by 
uiccessfully enforcing stage two of its incomes policy In 
steady succession, Ford workers, foolplatemcn, lorry 
:lrivers, gasmen have abandoned strikes against stage two. 
Liivil servants arc about to do the same, .iiid 30 groups 
)f 370,000 other workers have accepted stage two scttle- 
nents without fuss. Only one-liftielli of the eounliy’s 
iiospital workers arc still out on strike. 

Next luesday the country will know how tlic niineis 
lavc voted in response to the loaded c|ue.slion on the ballot 
capers from their union this week 

In keeping with the 1972 annual conference decision the 
national executive conmnttee has rejected as iirisatw- 
factory the board’s ollei of increased wages and fiiiigc 
benefits withm the (iovernnieni’s ioiinula. Arc you in 
favour of the NEC being given authority to cull a 
national strike or other industiial aiiion as neccssa/y 
in support of our efforts to obtain a satisfactory response 
to the claim on behalf of all our members ■* 

Any miners voting “ no ’* to ttiat question will have most 
rieliberately snubbed a trade union towaids which there 
IS a militant tradition of loyalty, and in the yc:ir after 
militancy won the miners their biggcst-cvei award. This 
IS why it is an extraordinary sign of changed altitudes 
since November that some union leaders arc mortally 
afraid that a blocking 45 per cent of miners may have 
done so. Even if they have not, the odds are against a 
^irikc a outTance. The union has indicated that it 
would accept a stage two settlement if miners were given 
full pay for five more of the many days they take off each 
vear—in an industry where, aided by a generous inter¬ 
pretation of “ involuntary absenteeism,” one-sixth of 
niiners stay home on the average working day anyway. 

In the year to last November wage inflation had been 
mnning at 17 per cent, with an accelerating pace that 
—but for the freeze—^would by now have carried it well 
over 20 per cent, spiralling Britain for the first time into 
Fatin American modes of both price inflation and societal 
decay. Now it seems likely that wage inflation in the year 
next November will be contained within something 
like the stage two guidelines of £i plus 4 per cent, which 


means per cent (or anoiit £1.80 a week) for ihe poorest 
lentil of male employees and just under () per cent (or 
£3 TO a wH‘ek) foi the iitliesl tenth, although one should 
probabl) add 2 per cent for earnings drift on lop of tlial. 
After i97'-^'s voluntary jiolity had failed signally to impose 
de-escalalioii on ihe formula of N minus one, this \ear’s 
(oinpuLsory policy has piobably managed to impose about 
N iniiius 10. 

Some of the most powerful ^ind militant union leaders 
aie now saying privately that the light on .stage tw'o lots 
been won by Mi Heath. They aie already legretliiig 
the political strike on May i.st, just as the l^aboiii patty’.s 
national executive has cravenly given its support to it. 
Mi Hugh Sc.iiiion thinks shrewdly that a moment of 
retreat is the best inomrnt to ask a 'I'ory CJovcriiment for 
conressions on the Industrial Relations Act such a.s 
that ]solat(‘(l Mr (hiads should not h(‘ alile to use' it (a 
concesMOii that many m the Government estabiLshinent 
want to grant 111 some degree, although tlii - would be 
an offence against freedom), aiul that the regi.stiatjon 
provisions should he dropped (w'hirh nuans that Mr 
S( anion's union is now losing inonev by being uii- 
legi.stered, so why should the (iovei'iiment chop riiie part 
of the act w'heii it starts to work ? But, behind this 
manoeuvring, tin* main word among tl;e militants is that 
llie real battle will iiriw h.ive to come ovei stage three. 
It is to be hoped that the Fume Munster is making his 
fcjrward plans a( cordinglv 

Two essentials 

I'hc greenest mernoi’y should be that Lalxmi's com¬ 
pulsory incomes policy also seemed to work in late 1966, 
but was then overwdielmcd, for two main reasons : 

(1) Tlie too coascrv'ative Labour gov<-nimcnt was aim¬ 
ing at a much slower growth in real incomes than workers 
in any m^idem industrial society should be required to 
tolerate. Between 1964 and 1968 the annual average rate 
f»f increase in the real after-tax take-home pay of British 
manual workers was only I per cent, and even between 
1968 and 1970 it was only i J per cent. 

(2) Because arbitratons would have been pilloried for 
keeping their awards down to the annual pe.r cent 





that would l)c non-inflationary in lh«« absurdly restricted 
conditions, they justified their excess awards by three main 
types of lies: called “ productivity agreements,” “ con¬ 
cessions to lower-paid workers ” and “ fair comparability ” 
awards. Stn>ng trade unions then found iL worth while to 
threaten strikers so as to press first the Labour and then 
the Consm'ative (irjv'enimcnt to send their claims to 
adjudicalir>n by the Ixidies which considered themselves 
progressive if they embraced these delusions most glibly 
(iisuallv courts of incjiiiiy chaired by judges) 

'I'h<- Omservalive's have now succeeded in imposing 
stage one and i probably) stage two mainly by avoiding 
both c)f Labours mistakes in 1^67 ■ (a) they are allowing 
no exceptions , ib) lliey are siill aiming at 5 per cent 
pvv iiniiiim economic growth But in stage three, which 
begins next autumn, they are telling everybody that 
some exceptions will again be allowecl ; moreover The 
Times and some others arc urging the (fortunately 
obdurate'1 Clhancdloi that he should cut the rate of 
eronoinie growth sharply bark. These are the risks to be 
guarded against in these next few crucial months of stage 

li¬ 
very exceptional exceptions 

As the start of the search for exceptions, Mr Derek 
Robinson, the vic'e-chairinan of the pay board, has been 
asked to make a special report before September 15th on 
anomalies that have been suflen'd by particular trade 
unions during stage tw'o Mr Robinson was an advocate 
for the electncity workers before the first Wilberforce 
imjuiry*, and his views at that time did not seem com¬ 
patible with any sort of incomes jiolicy that the country 
could <‘\Tr afford It is therefore important that the 
Clovenimcnt should realise that the only defensible 
exceptions in stage three will be limited and strictly 
quantifii'd one's ior unions that were exceptionally hurt 
by the timing of the freeze and stage tw'o (eg, groups 
wiinse w'tige iws In'tween the Septembers of 1971 and 
1973 were more than 5 per cc*nt lielow^ the average might 
he allowed to add the extra defirimry to their stage three 
claims without breaking the law] ; and for individual 
low-paid workers hut not for groups of them (eg, bargain¬ 
ing groups nerd not count as pan of their entitlement 
any rise to sonic individual which still leaves his full-time 
earnings below a certain figure). 

No exc lusions should be made for more general claims 
that particular groups have fallen behind those doing 
“ similar work ” (bexause the choice of “ similar ” groups 
is always loaded) or for claims that whole groups arc 
verv' low paid (which is the most fashionable form of 
tcxlding^ Well-meaning public cods always like to swallow 
this bait, as witness the present widespread impression 
that all of the hospital ancillary staffs arc among the 
low'(rst-p<iid workers in the country ; actually, the two- 
thirds of them who are women have for some times—and 
riglitlv n a nastv job that needs to retain staff—been 
I'cceiving average earnings well above women's average 
earnings in manufacturing or other manual jobs. Pleas 
for rewards for “ exceptional productivity ” or because 
" particular boom industries must attract more staff ” 
can most sensibly be met bv turning a blinder eye to 


earnings drift. They should not be grounds fw exemption 
in centrally bargained agreements during stage three 
the few “ genuine ” trade union-based productivity agree 
ments in Britain usually mean the theoretical casing o 
restrictive practices for whose enforcement the woAer 
concerned should have been sacked long ago anyway. 

While the first need during stage is that th< 
norm for stage three should be kept clean from cxcep 
tions, the next and bigger and more difficult neec 
Ls to set that norm at a level which the public wil 
accept. The usual soporific is to say that tfiis mean 
that the formula must be seen to be fair, but the practica 
need is that it must look large enough People do neec 
to feel that they will be getting the annual rise in rea 
incomes which any non-asininely managed modem indus 
trial country should now be able to hold out to them 
The difficult> i.s dial stage two’s £1 plus 4 per cen 
formula already means average rises of 7-8 per cent, tc 
which about *2 piT cent may be added by earnings drift 
although the 30 jxt rent income tax on mai^nal earning: 
will cut the rise in many people’s take-home pay in th< 
year to next November to .something not much abovi 
the 7 per cent or so rise to be expected in prices. 

It is easy to see the bog into which the Govemmeni 
might then fall. It might say next autumn that stage 
three's permitted norm must be cut below stage two’: 
because that has allowed nearly a 10 per cent inflatior 
in earnings This cut in the norm would be imposed a 
a time when people were beginning to realise that during 
stage two their real after-tax incomes had not gone uj 
much anyway—and also when some economic adviser 
would be intensifying the campaign that the Chancello: 
should raise taxes to cut his growth target from 5 pei 
cent to what they now think would be 3^ per cent bu 
would more likely be li per cent. Then, after stirring 
a hornets' nest of dissatisfaction by both this Cut in tin 
norm and this rise in taxes, the Government would fine 
that nearly 10 per cent wage rises against per cen^ 
growth still meant insupportable inflalion, so it woulc 
be urged to cut again, and there would then rightly be 
a grassnx>ts revolt—so that before the 1974-75 genera 
election the Government would reverse policies, and th( 
whole opportunity would be lost as we scuttled bad 
down precisely the familiar Wilson road, amid the 
accelerating decay of Britain’s whole .society. 

How to keep up 5 per cent growth 

The Economist has no doubt about its recommenda¬ 
tions: a ceiling, clean of exemptions, for annual wage 
increa.scs during stage three equal to ”the rise in tlie 
cost of living since your last settlement plus 3 per cent ” - 
if the margin to get meaningful union co-operation 
to say 4 instead of 3 per cent, Mr Heath should accept 
that, although it would be inflationary. Initially, with ^ 
likely cost-of-living nsc in the year to November of about 
7 per cent, either norm might seem to put wage rises intc 
double figures. But we would uige the Government t^ 
stand ready in the autumn to halve the rate of Vat- 
thus cutting at a stroke about 7 per cent uff the cost-of- 
living index and (under our formula) off wage inflation 
This would add an annual £8oom, or ab^t i} 
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cent, to total demand in the economy ; but without 
this we do not think that 5 per cent growth is going 
to be maintained. Such a policy could well cause the 
rate of price inflation in the year to November, 1974, to 
drop to 3-4 per cent ; a repetition of the stage three 
formula in stage four could then cause inflation to stop 
almost altogether in the election year of 1974-75. 

Thb is the precise opposite ot the policy of curbing 
demand tliat is now being ui^ged by The Times and 
others. How dare we urge it ^ First, we think that tlic 
pessimists are underestimating the slack in the British 
economy because they are looking at the wrong figures 
(see page 56 for full analysis of this) ; the alternative is 
to believe that there is some endemic disease which forbids 
the British economy to expand at more than half the 
rale of equivalent foreign economies. Scctmdly, if are 
wrong, the risk run by following our policy is that it 


might pump into the British economy per cent more 
demand than is desirable, while the near-certain conse¬ 
quence of following the opposite policy will be to explode 
the incomes policy in a way that will very gravely damage 
British society. Thirdly, wiicn bottlenecks caused bv short¬ 
ages of labour do appear, the first wav to widen them 
is not to raise taxes to raise unemploymcnl, but to shake 
out the quarter of a million workers in natiunalisetl .ind 
other public industries who are now in uneconomic ein- 
j)Ioynients. In the cfwitext of continued growth it will lie 
easier to encourage the closure of loss-making motor-bike 
firms, so releasing thousands of skilled and scarce 
engineers for other w^iirk in the Midlands, and to start 
hacking down jobs shelten‘d in the wnmg indiLstries by 
restrictse practices Those who feel that no economic 
|iolic> can be moral without some touch of masochism 
should whip first in tliose directions 



The third month 

Is it to see the exploding of the last hope of a fair peace in Vietnam, or the 
start of a slowly enforced grand design ? 


Let us hope there is a secret prolcx'ol in the locked 
drawers of Mr Henry Kissinger and Lc Due Tho. The 
third month of the supposed Vietnam peace agreement 
began this week, and this paper's forecast in November 
that the third month could be tiic critical one looks like 
being right. 

The first two months since tlie signing in Pans have 
seen the Americans take all their remaining trex^ps out 
of South Vietnam, except for the usual marine guard at 
their embassy^ in return for the safe delivery of all the 
^kmerican prisoners the communists admit to holding, 
including the lonely nine captured in Laos. The step-by- 
stqi swap of pnsoners for departing troops w^as com¬ 
pleted on Thursday, only a day behind schedule ; there 
was never much real doubt that it would be carried 
through, even though the North Vietnamei»e twice 
rather half-heartedly tried to break article 8 of the 
peace agreement, which lays down the terms for the 
return of prisoners, in an unsuccessful attempt to get 
more political concessions from the South Vietnamese 
government. But these same two months have also seen 
a large increase in the number of North Vietnamese 
troops in South Vietnam : another 50,000 men and 
several hundred tanks, according to the Saigon govern¬ 
ment ; rather less than that, according to the Americans, 
but still a substantia] reinforcement. 

It is this contrast between American soldiers leaving 
and North Vietnamese ones arriving that puts in doubt 
the whole assumed basis of the January agreement : the 
theory that the United States was getting out of the 
fighting in return for North Vietnam getting out too. 
Nothing that has happened in the past two months 
'Suggests that the international commission which is sup¬ 
posed to be supervising the January agreement is likely 
to contrd North Vietnam’s actions. The Polish and 


Hungarian members of the four-country supervisory team 
have vetoed any attempt to check reports of major com¬ 
munist violations, and it must be preiiumed that they 
arc doing so with the advice and coasent of the Soviet 
Union. The Canadians and Indonesians have failed to 
insist that they have a right to check these repoits them¬ 
selves, whether or not the Poles or Hungarians agree. 
'There has been no inspection of the scale of North 
Vietnam's reinfonement, or of the ilaiin that it is build¬ 
ing roads into the northern part of South Vietnam and 
protecting than with anti-aircraft missiles. The Joint 
Military CiOmmission, which in theoiy involved the 
United State.s and Norlii Vietnam in the watchdog 
piocc-ss, was dissolved on Wednc.sdav, and now the South 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong are left to superv'Lse them¬ 
selves, It has taken only two months foi the idea of 
international supervision to be made a virtual dead 
letter ; and although Canada has rehictantly agreed to 
stay on in the four-powei commission for another couple 
of months, the commission will be for all practical 
purposes a one-eyed bexiy, Icxiking only at the things the 
communists are willing for it to look at. 

The sucker-punch possibility 

The enfoi cement of the peace agreement is therefore 
left to what Prciiidcnt Nixon chooses to do about it. 
There arc two possible explanations of what North 
Vietnam means to do with the extra men it is sending 
into the south, and cither of them requires a decision 
from Mr Nixon. The Amcricaas may or may not be out 
of the fighting, but they have not escaped from the 
responsibility. 

Tlie first explanation is that the North Vietnamese 
intend to use these troops in the fairly near future for 
an offensive that will break the South Vietnamese army. 
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After all, the next six or eight weets are the right moment 
foi Tnrjviiig big armies ah(»m in Vietnam, because the 
ground has dried c»iit enough to take tanks, and there has 
been time for the communists to get their supplies down 
the trails from the north 'Hie North N utnamese started 
their invasion of the souili last year at tlie end of March , 
the South Victnames*- sent their spoiling operations into 
(lambodia .ind Laos m the springs of and 1971 

If the Nortli \ ieliiairn*sr leave it much beyond April 
this time tlu\ will have to wail until after the summer’s 
monsoon rams lia\( diied out again And they ha\e 
a pretext h>r an olfensne, if they want one I'he Pans 
agreeineiil obliges the South \'ietnamrse government and 
the National labeiation Fnuit to “ do their utmost ” 
to (onie Ui terms about the fiituie of the country by the 
end of April I'here is no chance w'hatever that they 
will do If by then Ihev did not start to talk to each 
other until Mardi i<)ih, and so fai they have not even 
agrc'c'd on an agenda 'Pht'si* negotiations ,ire the best 
hope that their w'lll eventually be a teal pe:ue in Indo- 
(hina, but it will take months before they can leasonably 
be expeeted in get anywhere , if the North N'lefnanuse 
want to make a lailure to re<ieh agieement by the 
end of April the excuse to send the tanks forwaid 
again, the excuse will he there 

Remember December 

If a new attack does come, and if it looks like 
succeeding, Mi Nixon has nothing to stop it with except 
air power. Of course, North \'ieinam w^oiild at once 
foifeu the Iec(instruction monc> ii could get from the 
Americans if it kept the peace Ihil then it is iiuTeasingK 
iiiuertaiii that (longress vmII appropriate money for 
North \'ieinam, anyway : too many liberals, having been 
unwilling 10 fight for a fair pcjice in Vietnam, an* now 
compounding their s|\oit-sighledness by not wanting even 
to buy pe ace woth an aid jirogramme. It may have to 
be the bombeis or nothing. 

And the odds aie that ii will he the bombers. Mr 
Nixon dors not want the cliploinatv of his second term, 
the negotiations he is now stalling with Mr Bie/.hne\ 
and the Euiopean comniunilv, to have as their prelude 
a humiliating deinoiistration that he has been taken foi 
a MK'kei bv half a dozen men m Hanoi. I'he present 
c'videnee is that he w'oulcl ha\e the backing of a large 
majorUv of Americans if he hit h.ick against a new' 
attac k .Now that the last American prisoners ha\c been 
released, rlie treatment .some of them ha\e received in 
the prison camps is going to become public knowledge ; 
there will even be accusations that North Vietnam has 
secreth' kept some prisoners as hostages. The silent 
ma|oriiv is unlikely to stay silent about that. If Mr 
Nivon chose to retaliate against another North Viet¬ 
namese offensive hv sending the bombers back to Hanoi, 
It vvoiild pifibablv he several weeks before he ran into 
serious opposition at liome ; and the experience of 
December's lauls suggests that the Russians and the 
Clhinese would not clo anything to slop him either, 

Sn It Ls possible that ihe next few w'eeks will see another 
explosion of hghring in South \’ieiiiam, followrcl by the 
destruction of Hanoi. But bec'aiise the bombing of 


Hanoi in December was intended to prevent that, b> 
giving a warning that one would follow the other, the 
hofie must be that the North Vietnamese have taken the 
fxiint I'he .second explanation of their present actions may 
then be the correct one. This is where the possibility 
of an unpublished understanding between Mr Kissinger 
and Lc Due Tho comes into it. 

It has alway.s .seemed very odd that the Americans 
did not try to insist on even a token witlidrawal of North 
\^ietname.se troops from the south before the peace 
agre^ement was signed in January. The reason may be 
that Mr Kissinger was willing to agree that these 
troops have one legitimate function to perform. This 
legitimate function would be to make sure that the 
South V^ictname.sp government does eventually strike a 
deal with the National Liberation Front that would 
nficr the cominumsts and their followers the prospect 
of being something belter than outlaws. The hope that 
this IS the* unspoken grand design Ls based on the guess 
—and It IS no more than a guess—that the North 
Vietnamese have told their friends in the south that 
they must take their chanc es in a legal contest for power. 
I'hat was the Americans’ uiiginal aim m this war. If 
the guess Ls correct it c'ould provide the alternative, and 
)iist acceptable, explanation of thase North Vietnamese 
leinforcemcnis. 'Fhey would not be used, on this assump¬ 
tion, to put a minoniy government into power. They 
w'oulcl have to get out onre the two South Vietnamese 
.Mtle.s had agreed on the ground rules for new elections 
But It may have been accepted that until that has been 
done they ran be kept strong enough to .serve as a silent 
reminder that it has got to be done. 

Have they got the small print right ? 

If this IS what IS happening, Mr Nixon is unlikely to 
object ; after all, he tex) is trying to persuade President 
Thieu that he needs to convert the communists’ rebellion 
into a legal oppc^sition. But even so the Americans will 
hav'e to be very careful that North Vietnam dcx*s not 
quietly slide back into its old war aim—the NLF in 
power, and no nonsense about elections first—as the 
months pass and the Americans start to relax. That 
means that Mr Kissinger and Lc Due Tho should already 
have worked out betw'ecn them what son of election 
they would consider fair, and roughly what they would 
expect the NLF to get out of such an election, and how 
it is to conduct itself afterwards. It also means that the 
North Vietnamese army will have to be made to confine 
iLself to ensuring that this happens, and nothing else. It 
w'ill have to have been done in some detail. Mi 
Kissinger will need to be certain that his understanding 
of the understanding is the same as Le Due Tho's 
Otherwise he is going to find himself sooner or later flat 
on his back, with Le Due Tho triumphantly holding up 
the end of the rug. 

To turn a tired phrase the other way round, Vietnam 
is America's Ulster. The fighting broke out because th< 
minority believed it was being excluded from thi 
political life of the country, and from a fair share of the 
things that go with political power. And so it was ; but 
it was excluded because the majority was afraid that 
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the minority wanted not merely a fair share of powei 
but the uprooting of the country's whole political system, 
and a victory for the armed men w'ho took up the 
minority's cause would have produced an even gieater 
injustice than the one which originally started the blood 
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flowing, ^fr Kis.singei\s ta.sk, like Mi Whitelaw's, has 
been to liiul a way of bringing tlu‘ niinf>rit\ into the 
system \Mthout opening the way to that gicaici in|ii.stu 
But he had better make .suie Noilh \ lelnani sres it that 
wav too 



Shabby emperor 

Sadat is the best prime minister the Egyptians have got, and if they want 
to keep their jobs they had better remember it 


Lgypt was being asked to make concessions, siiid Prcvsidc-nt 
Sadat on Monday, not because these w'ould gel anybody 
anywhere but because they would at least indicate move¬ 
ment He could be right there is precious little evidt'iice 
to suggest that the basic ksiies that divide' Israel and 

I he Arab.s (winch involve w'ho should li\e where and 
under what conditions in Palestine) would he bridged 
by a fresh round of talks concentrating tin exclusively 
Egyptian-Isracli issues. But movement foi the sake eif 
movement, cfirreclly deplored by Mr Sadat, is the dejiress- 
ing characteristic of ilie Kgvptian |)re.sidriil's own regime 
His latest cabinet changes point towards distinguishable 
goals but the signposts twirl nnind, frustrating and con¬ 
fusing advance. 

The main change is that Mr Sadat, by appointing 
himself prime minister (and nuliUiry governor-general 
loo, whatever that means), has taken (haige of the clay- 
lo-day running of the government. He is thought to have 
had tw'o, or perhaps three, reasons for doing so. I'ir.st, he 
ma> be under the illu.sion that this w'ould demonstrate 
to one and all that hi.s confidence and detcimmalion arc 
uridimmed by the evident failure of his envoy, Mr Hafez 
Ismail, to persuade President Nixon not to supply Israel 
unconditionally with the weapons it asks for Seexmd, he 
may have believed that his [lersonal loucli was needed 
to prevent the interna! situation from deteriorating further. 
It IS not, from his point of view, a dangcious situation: 
jianger comes from the armed services only and there, 

II seems, all is quiet enough. But it is undoubtedly 
unhappy. 

Unhappy, but the more articulate* dis.senters have 
already been silenced. Writers and others w'ho guardedly 
expressed their opinion that something was rotten in the 
state of Egypt have been kicked out of then jobs or out 
ol the Arab Socialisi Union, Egypt’s single parly— 
which for most automatically emails the loss of their 
jobs. Most of these victims, who were doing no more 
ihan pointing out that the emperor, if not naked, was 
^ery shabbily dressed, were left-wingers ; others, including 
Mr Ahmed Bahaeddin, possibly Egypt’s most thoughtful 
imd creative journalist, were neither left nor right but 
ust inclined towards independent thinking Anybody 
■''M-king security in present-day Egypt keeps, at least 
publicly, in line—and the line is set by Anwar Sadat, 

' hatever posts he holds. 

A subsidiary reason, at least for getting rid of his 
l^rime minister, was the need to find a scapegoat as 


Egypt tumbles fium one economu h.iiclship to anoihci. 
IntLition has long made life cliHicult lor one of Egypt's 
most deprived sedor.s of society, the* lowei middle cla.sses. 
E.irthei down the wage .si ale, l.gvptians havi* tiaclitioiially 
ac (epied llieir deprivaiifins with an overdose of ie«^ignation 
hut recent shaip rise's in puces have angered those' irulu.s- 
irial workers who were jusi heginmiig to think in terms 
of eating meat and acquiring a few consuriiei goods 
The obvious scapi'goal wjis the foimer piimr minister, 
Ml A/i/ Sidky If .1 scapegoat had not exisU'd. he would 
have to have been invented and, aftc*r <1 lime in the 
filing line, Mr Sadat may well call up a iievv front man 
I'oi the liiiK being Ik will sh.iie the front hue w'lth the 
iUjpiirentlv indestructible Mi Hateni, now jjionioted to 
be Sadat's deputy. 

Ml Sidky was particulailv vulnciable because he has 
no power base . iiobociv inlliienlial is likely to care a 
M.rap about his downliill So it is now on his head, and 
that of his communist minister of suppiv, Mr Eiiad Mur.si, 
that th(' roiiiury h.is Ix'en bliiiideriiig into .1 inontss of 
supply shortage's. 'I he new' eionomu inaiiagei. Mi .Abdel 
Azi/ Hegazi, may do better with busiiic'ss and university 
experience behind him hefoie he |omecl Mi Sidky’s 
c.'ibinet, he has been ionsistcmtlv ciilical, in private, of 
his prime mimsteTs enthusiaMii ioi big piestige projects 
iind his pc'nchant for conLocling and a|i|)areiitiv lielicving 
his ow'ii produetK)!! ;ind growlli Matistus 

For both war and peace 

But Mr Hega/i cannot do aiivlhiiig about die major 
problem of how lo keep people, me At of wdioni arc 
having a hard deal, reasonably eoiitcni when the kiiig- 
sizccl .slice of the econoniic. cake is gcang low'arcls the 
w^ar that is constantly ihrealcned but by now hardly 
believed in In his rambling icldre\s to the assembly and 
the ASU's central committer on Monday, President Sadat 
stressed that preparations foi war and peace w^rc to 
continue concurrently, as before He spoke bitterly of 
Pre.sident Nixc»n's decision to supply Israel with 24 
rhaiitoiTi.s and 24 Skyhawks over the next two-ycai period 
—although he appeared le.s.s disturbed by the decision 
icsclf than by the manner in which the Americans marie 
.sure the pre.ss knew about it, and the conclusion from 
this, drawn by Mr Abba Eban, that it was a deliberate 
measure to bnng home to the Arabs where the United 
States stand.s. 

This, given Mr LsmaiPs mission, was a straight rebuflF. 
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Even so, Mr Sadat was considerably milder about 
American policy than he has been m past statements. 
He saw “ positive elements ” in Mr Nixon’s remark to 
Mr Ismail that the problem was how to reconcile Egyptian 
sovereignty over Sinai with Israel's secuiity needs True, 
he rejected the two suggestions that Mr Nixon or Mr 
Kissinger apparently lhre\\ into the ring as possible 
starling points for Israeli-F-gyptian negotiation: the 
demilitarisatum of Sinai and w'hat Mr Sadat called 
Egypt's “ superficial so\ereigiitv " over the area of eastern 
Sinai, including Sharni el Sheikh, that Mrs Ciolda Mcir 
insists must remain indefinitely under Israeli occupation. 
Mr Sadat's ray of hope was that Mr Nixon at least 
recognised Siiiai as Egy'plian sovereign tcriitor^^ 

It IS not much of a ray lo build a ]>cacr on. The 
faithei the hopes of an Isracli-Egyptian deal recede, 
the more involved Mr Sadat becomes with the broader 
a.spei'ts of a political settlement, including the nebulous 
but all-iniportant part of it that concerns the rights of 
the Palestinians. And here, despite the fact that King 
Hus.sein is indisputably much more ready than President 
Sadat to plunge into negotiations with the Israelis, the 
problems are wry much greater This is partly becaasc 
they involve people, not just land , partly because, 
although Mrs Meir's government might, just, be able lo 
come to a joint negotiating position about Sinai, it Ls 


split from top to bottom about the occupied West Bank, 
with several of her ministers dead against returning a 
single inch of land. 

The three friends 

So, with neither w'ar nor peace in mind, Mr Sadat’s 
tactics, over and beyond the immediate domestic cri.ses, 
would .seem to be reaching toward.s a longer-term situation 
in w'hich he is surrounded bv men who, by and laige, 
are not iinplea.sing to the three countries that he beiieves 
he depends on: Saudi Arabia, Libya and America. 
(Rcpoiting that relations are now once again .satisfactory, 
hr has not revcalcti any overw'helming need lo please 
the Scivict Union ) During his presidency there have been 
a numbei of jerky shifts to the right, and the orthodox 
Mcislcm right at that. This wreck’s clianges are a further 
niove thL-s way. This could help him m his relations with 
Libv a (which he needs, among other things, for its money) 
and with Saudi Atabia (w'hich is vital if the Arabs are 
ever lo find a means of using the present sellers’ market 
in oil a political weapon; The Uniled States i* The 
future of Clairo’s relations w’ith Washington are almost 
SIS questionable as Mr Sadat's own ability to .stay steady, 
let alone on a complex and devious course which has as 
its ultimate target a situation in which America's energy 
needs work to Egypt’s advantage. 



How much nosey-parkering ? 

Is there a benefits racket or is the social security system rough with 
claimants ? The Fisher committee has unhelpfully reported to Sir Keith 
Joseph that it doesn't know 


The committee under .Sir Henrv’ Fisher (and including, 
among otheis, Pmfcs.sor Brian Abcl-Smilh) was set up by 
the, Toiv (iovernment two years ago m response lo petty, 
but pcrsistentlv cTiipling, scandals about tlic abu.se of the 
social security system and shrill, bui worrying, complaints 
that w'cre enjoying publication in —for example— “ The 
Benefits Racket.” by a foniier special investigator for the 
Supplementary Benefits Commission. In th^ event, the 
committee has aaswTicd every question except that to 
which evervone wanted an answer : how much abuse is 
there ? 

If the Fisher report, which was publislicd on Wednes¬ 
day*, had provided the Secretary of State for Social 
Services, Sir Keith Joseph, with clear evidence either of 
widespread fraud or of negligible abu.se, it would have 
lifted him oil the well-sharpened horns of an administra¬ 
tive dilemma. As it is, by announcing that while there is 
plainly a considerable amount of abuse it could not tell 
just how much, it has left Sir Keith with the sticky 
deci-sjon 'if how much investigatory nosey-parkering and 
infringement of jiersonal liberty are justified by .such 
impuH’isc evidence as it has managed to scrape together. 

Keith, who has made his decisions and announced 

*Rcport nf thi ^mmittrr nn Abuw o{ Social Security Benefits 
HMSO. £i.6.<i 


them .simultaneously with the publication of the report, 
has been kept busy insisting that he had not asked the 
('ommittcc to do a quantitative job but for a qualitative 
judgment on the methods used for detecting fraud—as 
if It were possible to say how effective tho.se are without 
estimating the amount of fraud they fail to uncover. 
Certainlv, the special investigators justify themselves by 
paying their way ; a rough statistical exercise suggested 
that the amount they save the public purse is just 
about double the amount spent on their salaries. The 
report recommcnck that their numbers should go on 
increasing as long as their activities continued to show a 
profit ; Sir Keith announced on Wednesday that he 
intended to increase by 30 per cent the numbers employed 
in investigating where there is undoubtedly the most 
fraud, in the shape of “ working and signing ”—claiming 
unemployment or supplementary benefit and working the 
while. 

For the committee did, in fact, produce considerable 
evidence of the details of abase. It dealt briskly with the 
belief that Commonwealth immigrants perpetrated an 
abnormal amount of fraud, arguing that they made full, 
but not deceitful, use of the .system ; but it did discover 
an exceptional amount of fraud by Irish immigrants. 
It found “ working and signing ” to ht the most common 
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as well as the most objectionable form of abuse detected. 
Some 80 per cent of prosecutions (which have been rising 
from year to year, to an overall total of about 10,000 
in Fi^ngland and Wales in 1971) are for earning while 
drawing benefit. The committee, w’hich thought it wnmg 
to be mealy-mouthed” about this, drew up a list of the 
occupations in which there was the mo.st concealed earn¬ 
ing—^fiuilditig trades ; catering , coach, lorry’ .and taxi 
driving ; coal delivery ; domestic, gardening and farniing 
work ; handymen, salesmen, scrap collecting and watch¬ 
men—and lecommendcd that the investigat01 s should 
concentrate their efforts on them. 

Besides this single category of abuse, which affected all 
benefits, other fiddles pale into insigmlicrince. The com¬ 
mittee was convinced that, despite the jileadings of the 
British Medical Association, national health service 
doctors must continue to certify sickness claims But the 
number of fraudulent claims to sickness benefit is peculi¬ 
arly hard to estimate— and tins is higlilv impoitant, 
since the total cost of the scheme runs to no! much under 
.£40om a year I'he rommiltee does point out that the 
increase in claims over the past decade, p.iiticiilarly bv 
the young, is not justiried by the increase in sickness ; 
but is this becausf' of fraud or because of changing 
attitudes lo iiealth .•* 

Drives against fraud 

The committee’s own .scjlution is that the Department 
of Health and Social Seciiritv should cany out a sample 
siirv'cy of claimants ; but the Cxineniment, apjx'asing 
its libertarian conscience, has rejected this in favour of 
‘‘intensive local drives” It is fail to add that it would 
be impossible lo make a survey both voluntary .ind effer- 
tive, and that the Government’s recent experience with 
more innocuous sample surveys has been less ilian satis¬ 
factory Such surveys of small areas of the system as 
have been canied out have produced varying figures for 
fraud of between o 4 per cent and '^o per rent of claims ; 
most of them did not pay their way in terms of money 
saved, and the methods were not generally applicable 
—though the Government does have general statistical 
sources it could use with greater subtlety Of the 22,1 f)C) 
investigations carried out by SBC! officei'S alone in 1971, 
as many as 40 per cent resulted in the reduction or 
withdrawal of benefit (quite often because of perfectly 
innocent mistakes); but then iiive.stigators only tackle 
cases where they have grounds for suspicion. 

On the other hand, Sir Keith has rightly not accepted 
the committee’.s recommendation that the four weeks’ 
rule, under which able single men under 43 in areas of 
“ abundant employment ” have lo make out a special 
case if they arc to go on getting supplementary benefit 
after four weeks, should be relaxed. Nor has he agreed 
that surreptitious surveillance methods used to check up 
on “ concealed cohabitation ”—the SBC will not go on 
handing out benefit to a woman if .she is clisc'overcd to 
be cohabiting with a man who is in work or getting 
benefit in his own right, on the ground that to do so 
would put unmarried couples at an advantage over 
married couples—^should be used only as a last resort. 
Sir Keith said baldly that other meth^s are ineffective. 


The (ommitloc’s term.s of reference reminded it of the 
'‘obligation lo deal pnimptly and sMiip.uhetu ally with 
claims lo benefit from the public” , .ifiei ,ill, the SB(- 
was treated out ol the ashes of the old Naiioii.il Assistance 
Boaid with the motto that benefit was a iiglit .md not a 
charitable handout. Concealed cohabitation is ,1 sore 
subject with the SiKi, which was pu.shed inlo jiublisliing 
a ju.stificuion ol its snivnilance terhiui|ues in 11171. .md, 
among other tilings, piomising that it.s otfurrs would 
cease (jiiestioning claimants' (hildren. But the f oninut- 
tec’s criticism here is exceptional. On the whole, the 
commis.sion's nu'lliods aie given the committee’s approv'al. 
'I he report is inevil.iblv an uneasy balance between 
conceiu with abuse and comerii lc.st < laiiuants should be 
unfairly abused 

A svstem which .idnutted of no abuse whatsoever would 
be unacceptably rcMrirlive It is aigucd th:il since fianri 
on the social .securitv .sysleni is committed niostiv by the 
very poor, it is very much less rej>iehensible than the 
tax avoidaiK'e of the rich Of cour.se not all lax-dodgeis 
are rich, and some false benefit claimants are doing 
nicelv, thank voii But it is impossible escape or lo 
conceal value judgincmls about the relative hc-inoiisness 
of abuses Those committing the fraud of “ fietitioii.s 
dc*sertion,” for example-a niiirh more d«‘servirig group 
that receive' far le.ss attention than those w'ho conceal 
cohabitation--mav engage symjjathy appreciably more 
than those collc'cfing iineniplovn.'ent benefit under tw'o 
names and two insurance numbers 

Again, are the v'erv' low limits for disregarded earnings 
an invitation to fraud by those* who can onlv just make 
ends niei'l ? And the coinmillc'c displays in imaginative 
detail the eoiitiasi among unemployed men indiseriruina- 
tely abused as workshy : ihosc* finding it difficull to accept 
that ihev must take a job of lower .slatus and low'er |)ay, 
SIS compared willi those* who st*em cjuite hsippy to exist 
on a low' state-provided income in return for frec'dom 
from work. 

Hoping to deter 

Sympathy does not mean that the eomrnission and the 
departmc*nts should close* their c’ves to abu.se , .social 
security poliry must obviously fie determined by the 
Ciowrnment and not b\ the ingeniousness of claimants. 
But it inevitably affects the lengths to which local offices 
go to ferret out deception. Lord (killi.son. ch.iirmaii of the 
SBC, has said, for example, that the ofTieers do not check 
up on every w'cmian claimant to .see if she i.s cohabitating ; 
but they must check if they have grounds foi suspicion. 
Mr Paul Dean, the parliamentary sc*cretary to whom Sir 
Keith has allotted responsibility for detecting and dealing 
with abuse fin place of the stately .standing committee 
demanded in the Fisher report) will now' have the pleasure 
of dealing with complaints that its officers have failed to 
balance on the ra/xir-edgc betwxen slackness and harsh¬ 
ness. His plan of campaign appears to be that the “ local 
drives ” should result in batches of pro.seculions which 
will attract publicity and achieve deteirence. Whether 
that will convince anyone that there has been a decrease 
in abuse—when no one knows just how much there was 
in the first place—is, of course, another matter. 
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The Brilfeh Bank 
MiddleEast 

POSITION 01 INCREASED STRENGTH 

ihe l.ijihf\~fouith Annual Genetal Meetmy oj The hritish Bank of 
the Miihile fM\t was held on Manh 2hi in London Salient point\ 
horn the t a vuUiied tatcment hv the Chairman, Mt C L l^ntfjc, 
( 'V/(/, lo! the veat i tided .11 \f iJeiembei, 1972 - 

THE BANK’S PROGRESS 

I rom Ihf acLoiinls wc now present theic is, apart troin a small 

decline in the piolit tif'uic, every indication that our Dank eoiv 
iiniics to end each yeai in a position of incicased strength 
The pioht loi the >eai was tSiJ0,033 ag.unsl £941,336 for 1971. 
Oui piolils were ad'iCiselv iHeeted in June hy the sudden 
depreciation of stc'rling, hut intciest and eominissinn earnings, 
as distinct lioin out exchange eainings, showed healthy in- 
cicases In pursuaiK<' of the policy which we have followed since 
the slruLiuie of ta .ation was changed by the \ inaixe ^cl of I96,S 
your [)irect(ns have again decided not to declare a disidcnd 
or the lunds asailable on Piofii and I oss Acunjni they have 
alliYcaled t^(X),0tXl .is a iransfei to Published Reseise Account, 
leasing to be earned foiwaid They have liansferred 

II million 11 oil! Innei Reserves to Published Rescives Thus at 
the end of 1972 the l*jid I Ip C apilal and Published Reserves ol 
the Dank totalled 1I2,KI0,664 

BALANCE SHEET 

I he total ol the Balance Sheet at 1514.01K),0(X) is 2«"„ up on the 
1971 tiguie 1 he changes m the value ot the pound account loi 
some 12‘'u ol this increase but the balance is a tiue increase in 
oil] business 

On the I labilities side there is an incicase ol £87,000.000 in 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts Confirmed ('redits, 
Cjiiaiuntces and t ndorsements are £20,(XX),000 highei than in 
1971 On the Assets side there is an incicasc of 1^2,U(K1,000 in 
Money at Call and Short Notice, and Ceitificates ol Deposit and 
I rade Hills Discounted show an increase ol 16 million Advances 
ti> Customers and other Accounts show an inciease of 
154,000,000 

OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Oil revenues, anticipated to be 13,900 million in 1972, are 
expected to rise regularly as a result of «igreemcnls previously 
negotiated and of im leasing produetion 1972 output is esti¬ 
mated to have le.'chcd 107? million tons, /"o higher iliaii that 
of 1971 

The 1972 puiticipation negohalions began in January in Geneva 
Agieemenl in principle on a puiticipation piogiamme was 
reached in New York in e.iilv Octobei, and final agi cements 
I'reiwecn Saudi Arabia and Abu Dhabi and participants in 
local producing companies were announced in Dccembei 
Ihese envisage 25*’o participation as from 1st Januaiy 1973 
l-urthci incieases of 5''o pci annum are proposed from 1978 
until the hnal msialment ol 6% in 1982 lakes the percentage to 
51 These decisions aie obviouslv of great signiKcancc and 
*'hould lay down a puttein of orderly future development in the 
pell oleum industry 

The estimated future licnd ol oil revenues for the Middle Cast 
IS ever upwards, at least foi (Im: next decade figures ol £5,000 
million foi 1973, 16,(X)0 million for 1975, und £12,000 million 
foi 1980 arc freclv foicxust 

The hguies rcfciicd to above, and the forecast for the future, 
cmphasi/c even more stiikingiy than ever the importance of the 
Middle I asl Market tor British exporters, contractors and 
consultants 

Branches in: 

Bahrain - India - Jordan • Lebanon • Morocco • Oman * Qatar 
Saudi Arabia • Switzerland • Tunisia • United Arab Emirates 
(Abu Dhabi • Dubai • Fulairah • Sharjah - Ras Al-Khaimah) 
Yemon Arab Republic 

ASSOCIATES IN IRAN AND CYPRUS 
Copies oJ the Report and Aaounts 
mav he obtained on application to the Secretai v 

Haetf Offici: 

20 ABC’HURCH LANE, LONDON, EC4N 7AY. 
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BRITAIN 


Ulster turns to 
for the ballot 

Ulster now seems likely to the 
earlv general election for its nev\ assein- 
l)l\ that all the mam parties there 
have heen asking foi siiirr Mr White- 
law's white paper was published last 
week. In the Citimmuiis nii Wednesday, 
Mr McrKii Rees, T.ahour's spokesman 
on Northern Ireland, put forward the 
suggestion that the constitutional bill 
which will be needed tc» give effect to 
Mr Whiielaw's pioposals c'ould be 
split into a main bill and a shorter 
representation of the people l>ill to 
allow the election to take place Mr 
Rees actually suggested the date of 
June 28th for the election. Mr Heath 
interv'ened to say that the bill could 
be split in that way— if the House 
then dealt cxpeditiou.sly wnth both 
bills—and he “ fulh shared the desire ” 
for an early election. 

There is the difficulty about the local 
elections planned for May. No doubt 
they coulcl be postponed again, or they 
could be used as a dry' run to accustom 
the electorate to the single transferable 
vote .system. The idea of two months' 
solid political campaigning in the 
province is not one that the security 
forces are likely to view too enthus- 
ia.stically. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the political temper of the Ulster 
people is in urgent need of clarifica¬ 
tion. This week it has become more 
confused than ever. 

On Tue.sday, Mr Brian Faulkner got 
his majority at the meeting of the 
Unionist Council. In the main vote, 
Mr William Craig's move to have the 
white paper rejected was defeated by 
1)48 to 231 ; over icx) abstained and 
the balance of the 900 entitled to 
attend apparently stayed away from 
the meeting. Mr Craig and his friends 
could not immediately agree among 
themselves whether this showed that 
a vast majoiity in fact opposed the 
white paper by voting against it or 
abstaining, or that the council itself 


the battle 


did not iruK irproscni the' Unionist 
rank and file. Mr Craig is to continue 
tlir hghl, h*)we\cr, hut whelhei inside 
the Unionist pait\ ox out is again fax 
fiom deal -appaieiitlv e*\eii to him- 
st*lf. 

The alliance between Mr Craig’s 
\ anguard and the Rev Ian Pai.slev's 
Democratic Unionists is looking 
increa.singh absurd. 'I'liev share an 
antagonism towards Mr Faulkner but 
not much else Mr Craig is still look¬ 
ing ahead to an independent I^lstc-r 
winch would negotiate a totally new' 
connection w'ltli Britain, while Mr 
Paisley is still adamantly in fa\our of 
full integration w:tli Britain Kven the 
most fanatical lo\ ilist finds it diflicult 
to know' what he should think. Last 
Saturdav, the vaunted mass demoiis- 
tiation of uiiited loyalists 111 Belfast 
w'as a total flop, 'i’he Alliaiic'e party 
w'as holding its conference in the 
LHstei Hall |ust up the street and it 
jubilantly claimed that its 2,000 dele¬ 
gates outnumbered the loyalist lallv 
The best Mr Paisley could rijioste 
wa.s that the Ulster Hall did not hold 
2,000. 

The .Alliance party lias been the 
only political grouping to welcome the 
white paper unreservedly. Mr f'aulk- 
ner was mandated by the Unionist 
Council to negotiate with Mr Whitelaw 
on three points . statutf»rv assurance 
about Ulster’s status as an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, local 
control over the jiolice, and “ a clear 
understanding that all those w'ho sliare 
[3ower also share a determination to 
work for the welfare of Northern 
Ireland within the United Kingdom." 
Between them, if they both have a 
mind to do it, Mr Faulkner and Mr 
Whitelaw should be able to finesse that 
little lot through the Unionist party 
without unduly upsetting the mode¬ 
rates or the minority community. 

Mr Faulkner has been ver>' nimble 
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oscr iht* ground this past week, winch, 
(oiisideiirig the shifting sands he has 
had to w'alk on miicli of tlic time, has 
not been surprising But Mr Heath 
.scotched one of his suggestions, tliat 
mavbe power-sharing did not mean 
sliariiig It with the Social and Demo¬ 
cratic Labour party hut with any 
Catholics who might gel electc'd on 
tlie ofiicial Unionist ticket. Mr Heath, 
111 his low-keveci but tiim fipening to 
the ('(»nimons debate on W'e'dnc'sday, 
said that no paitv (le the Unionists) 
would be allowed to dominate the 
political life ol Ulster if it diaw's its 
“ siijioort uikI lepreseniaiion virtually 
from one' cominunitv" It is not 
(iatliolics as such w'ho w'lll share the 
]K)wei in the new- Ulstei go\eminent 
but the ic'jireseiilative'- of the Catholic 
cominunitv. It w'as a good [loint for 
Mr Heath to underline. 

Health service 

Clause four again 

It IS a pity in some wavs that the 
National Health Service Reoiganisauon 
Bill provides for family planning to be 
included in the hraltb service Foi 
discussion of clause fcjui, botli outside 
Parliament and in the Commons wlie:e 
the bill was given its .second reading 
this week, has tended to overshadow 
the rest of its proposals. 
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Since just before Christmas, when 
the H<}use of Lords, which had first 
bite at the bill, amended the clause to 
preclude any chari;i;e bcinft made for 
contraceptive advice and supplies, pres¬ 
sure has been building up on the 
(iovcrnnient to accejn the amendment. 
But It always seemed likely tliat Sir 
Keith Joseph would (ompromise by 
agreeing that all supplies would be 
available on health service prescriptions 
and therefore subject only to the pre¬ 
scriptions charge—at present stop. This 
course was propo'^ed by the Population 
Panel (sec The Economist la&t week, 
page 21), and Sir Keith has reluctantly 
agreed to it—while still leaving com¬ 
mercial enterprise a part to play in 
supplying the sheath. 

iBut this IS not a family planning 
bill , It IS a bill to bring together 
admini.'itrativelv the three parts of the 
health service—the hospitals, the 
general medical services and the local 
health services. 'I’o this end regional 
health authorities, appointed by the 
Secretary of State, will be .set up 
(except in Wales), taking the place of 
the existing regional hospital boards 
and lesponsible to biin for long-tenii 
jjlaiimng '1 hey will allocate resources 
tc' the area health authorities, whose 
(hairnien will also be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, but whose lx)un- 
daries will correspond with those of 
the new local authorities, which will 
nominate at least four of their inein- 
bers. 'The area authorities will be the 
key units ot llic new service, with the 
dutv of identifying the health needs 
of their population, but the\ will be 
helped bv professional teams —district 
management teams—for eai*h of the 
district'*, based on a district general 
hospital, into which the area aiitliorilie*^ 
will 1 h‘ divided. 

As lias been jK)inted out Irorii the 
publication of Sir Keith Joseph’s con¬ 
sultative document in May, 
onwards, there is precious little place 
for the consumer and democratic con¬ 
trol m the new' set-up. But, in addition 
to Its revolutionary amendment over 
faiiiilv planning, the House of Lords 
did .some useful work strengthening the 
coiiimuintv health councils proposed 
for each district Half their membership 
will lie aripointed by the new elected 
district councils of local government, 
and they will have much more inde¬ 
pendence of the area authorities than 
was originally jiroposed for them 

Even so, they need strengthening 
further. For instance, they should have 
adequate .supporting .staffs—which 
inean.s enough money to pay them. 
Also, as Mr Christopher Mayhew 
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argued, they should have a central 
organisation to act as a focus for the 
discussion of local complaints and sug- 
gestirms and with access to central 
.sources of information. A similar body 
already exists for ho.spitals in the shape 
of the national association of hospital 
management committees The one sug¬ 
gested for the comiriunity health coun¬ 
cils needs to l>e far more effective and, 
like the Hospital Advisory Service, 
siiould l)e able to report direct to the 
Secretary of State. <liven a .strong local 
and central organisation to represent 
him the consumer could make more 
useful criticisms of the whole health 
service than he can at present. 

Liberals _ 

Tactics of 
persuasion _ 

If outside observers were dubious about 
the tactics employed bv the Lil)craLs 
to bring about Mr Ciraham Tope's 
remarkable bv-election victory at 
Sutton and Cheam last December, 
there is no remorse among the Liberals 
themselves. Certainly not on the part 
of Mr John Pardoc, MP for North 
Cornwall, at any late I'he latest issue 
of New' Outlook gives for the first time 
the full findings of a survey commis¬ 
sioned bv the magazine and conducted 
bv National Opinion Polls at the .start 
of the by-elcction campaign. It was 
the way the Liberals used that poll 
that caused misgivings. 

In ail article in New Outlook, Mr 
Pardoe says The Economist “actually 
accused us “ of “ leaking partial and 
mi.sleading bits of a private opinion 
jioll "Mr Pardoe does not say that the 
accusation was unjustified. According 
to him, the poll helped to convince the 
party organisation and Liberals in other 
I onstituenc les that there was a chance 
of winning Sutton and Cheam and that 
led to hundrecL moving in to help the 
local workers. Curiously, Mr Pardoe 
adds that the poll had no direct effect 
on the electorate itself because they 
were unaware of its existence. If the 
voters were unaware of the poll, it 
could onlv have lieen becau.se none of 
them read the newspapers, which ear¬ 
ned various unofficial versions of what 
It forecast, all of them pointing to the 
possibility of a Liberal win In almost 
every election, the biggest problem 
facing the Liberals is how to make a 
Liberal victory credible. Rumours of 
what the poll contained helped to do 
that. As Mr Pardoe writes, “ ... we 
won because we knew what we had 
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to do and went aliout it with single- 
minded determination. We had to 
prove one thing and one thing only 
that we could win We proved it, and 
we won ” 

T'he poll shows just how hig an 
achievement it was to make the elec¬ 
torate believe a Liberal victory was 
jwssible The first question posed by 
NOP WAS : “ Which party do you tliink 
will win the by-election ^ ” 'The replies 
showed that 67 per cent thought the 
'Pones would win, 6 per cent the 
Liberals and 5 per cent Labour. 
To a question about voting intention, 
42per cent said they would vote 
'Por^, 27i per cent Liberal and per 
cent Labour. It was the aiiswer:» to 
the eighth question—“ If you thought 
the Liberal candidate has a chance of 
wiiHiiiig the by-election, how likelv is 
It that >ou will vote for him ? ”—that 
brought cheer to Liberal hearts, and 
formed the substance of the leak that 
the poll showed the Liberals just ahead 
of the Tories. 

What the publication of the complete 
NOP survey does show is how well 
Mr Tope and his supporters had man¬ 
aged to put him and the party across 
to the electorate in the months pre¬ 
ceding the by-election. For instance, 
38 per cent said they had received 
leaflets or pamphlets from the Liberals, 
only 4 per cent from the Tories and 
2 per cent from Labour. Again, 25 per 
cent knew Mr Tope's name, but only 
8 per cent knew that of the Tory 
candidate. Mr Tope was also con¬ 
sidered the man with the best under¬ 
standing of local problems, yet a 
majority of voters thought national 
issues were more important. 

Nevertheless, the Liberals uf Sutton 
and Cheam have no doubt them¬ 
selves that what a former member of 
their executive, Mr Philip Gddenbeig, 
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Gowith 
Guthries 
to Australia 
and see your 
company 
grow 
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It's just 18 years since Guthries 
started up in business in Australia. In 
that time we've found out how much 
this young, fast developing country 
has to offer any company looking for 
expansion. We've extended Guthries 
offices and activities throughout 
every state, the main centres being 
Brisbane, Sydney, Canberra, Adelaide, 
Perth, Launceston — and our head¬ 
quarters in Melbourne. 

And we could achieve the same kind 
of spectacular expansion for your 
company. When we say that Guthries 
can offer any kind of service you 
could possibly need in Australia, it 
may sound like a pretty wild boast. 
But it's absolutely true. 

Through our coast-to-coast network 


of offices and warehouses, our vast 
worldwide experience in importing and 
exporting as well in manufacturing 
and inter-state distribution, Guthries 
can provide a total service to help 
your company expand in Australia. 

We could go on to tell you some of 
Guthries' success stories on behalf of 
our clients - in product fields 
ranging from sporting goods to canned 
foods, from liquors to chemicals, 
from electronic equipment to textiles 
- many of the companies brand 
leaders in Australia. But what we'd 
really like to discuss is what we can 
do for your company. 

So if you want to know more about 
what Guthries can do for you, please 
contact any of the addresses below. 



Guthrte 81 Co. (Australia) Pty Ltd.. 493 Bourka Straat, Malbourna, Vic. 3000. Australia. 
Guthria ft Co. (U.K.) Ltd.. 52/64 Qraoaehureh Straat. London EC3V OBO. 
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tAfie wtunhfs hewing betn placed thn advertuemeni appears a\ a mailer oj record only 

27 th March, 1973 


Teesside Corporation 

(Cnuiily Borough of Teesside) 

U^. $25,000,000 8% Bearer Notes 1979 


I hi\ Issue was manatied antJ under mitten hv 

Uindon Multinational Bank (Underwriters) Limited 
Barinj; Brothers & Co., Limited 

International Marine Banking Co. Limited 
Krcdietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 
Orion Bank Limited 

Western American Bank (Kurope) Limited 

on the introduttion of 

M. W. Marshall & Company Limited 




PIA-the only way 



Daf tination Faking 

PK704 Lvnry Wcdna&day Depart I nniton 
091^ Via Pans Damascus Baghdad'Karac tii 
Connects PK 7*»0 Kararhrlslamabad Peking 
Shanghai PK71? L very Friday Depart London 
091*1 Via Pans Rome/Cairo Karachi Connects 
PK /h? Karachi Islamabad'Peking-Shanghai 


Sae Exotic Pakistan On Tha Way 

It's ve'y r (•nvanient to stop over at Karachi oi 
Islamabad ir. Pakistan an route to Peking, or on 
the way back And with the aid of PIA, you'll be 
all set to explore this land of beauty and infinite 
charm 

Visit tha historic K/iyber Pass Lahore^ City 
uf Gardens, including the tabled Shalimar 
The High Himotayaa, world's most awesome 
mountains, whore you 11 discover a special 
kind of peace found nowhere else 
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calls “ grievance politics'' played an 
important role in the campaign, and 
Mr Goldenberg, in another article in 
New Outlook, sounds a sensible warn¬ 
ing. If grievance politics are successful, 
he says, the ultimate result must be 
the winning of power and then the 
Liberals' main problem would l)e to 
reconcile the conflicting grievances they 
had encouraged and exploited. What is 
more worrying, as he points out, is 
that what the Liberals have done 
others, with more malign ambitions, 
might do even more successfully. 

Scottish Labour party _ 

Who needs 
enemies ? _ 

The Scottish Labour party’s annual 
conference in Dunoon last weekend left 
moderates feeling more than usually 
despondent On almost every issue 
before it the conference came down 
unhesitatingly m tavour of proposi¬ 
tions not so much left-wing as politi¬ 
cally daft There was, for instance, the 
resolution deploring the behaviour of 
Labour councillors who had voted to 
implement the CJovemment's Housing 
Finance Act, despite the fact that this 
wa.s a motion of censure on virtually 
every controlling Labour group in 
Scotland. The only people this resolu¬ 
tion can assist are Communist candi¬ 
dates standing against official Labour 
candidates in the forthcoming local 
elections. 

Then there was the argument over 
the proposed state takeover of large 
privately-owned Highland estates and 
salmon fisheries. Despite an appeal by 
the prospective Labour candidate for 
the Western Isles, Mr Andrew Wilson, 
who warned the conference that the 
crofters were confused and worried 
and ui^ntly wanted clarification of 
what was in store for them, the 
Lowlands' majority embraced a plan 
which will give serious trouble to every 
Labour candidate in a Highlands con¬ 
stituency, many of which are heavily 
dependent on tourism and its support¬ 
ing service industries. The fact that 
Mr Allen Campbell McLean, the chair¬ 
man of the Scottish Labour party, came 
down in favour of something sound¬ 
ing suspiciously like expropriation may 
cause even more concern to many 
workers in the Highlands relying on the 
leisure-oriented industries for their 
jobs. 

Then there was the diambles of the 
debate on Scotland’s oil industry. Only 
a few weeks ago the Scottish party 
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executive produced a policy statement 
indicating that total nationalisation 
might create a number of formidable 
difficulties. Dr Dickson Mahon and 
Mr Dick Douglas, two of the most 
intelligent Scottish MPs at Westmin¬ 
ster, opposed the nationalisers, but it 
soon became clear that the conference, 
dominated bv the left laigely because 
of the composition of its trade union 
delegations, was not interested in the 
merits ol tlie aigument; the delegates 
just wanted a good old-fashioned 
emotional spasm against the capitalist 
system. They got it, and Mr William 
Ross, Laboui’s last Scottish secretary 
of state, had the rmhariassing task of 
pretending that the nationalisers' 
resolution—which was carried over- 
whelminglv—was not in total conflict 
with the policy statement 

'rhe conference also .succeeded in 
getting itself into a fine old muddle 
over Europe Scottish public opinion, 
as reflected by the polls, has been con¬ 
sistently hostile to British entry to the 
EEC, and so, for most of the time, has 
the Scottish Labour party, although 
a powerful group of Scottish Labour 
MPs, including its most likcl/ future 
leaders, are pro-marketeers However, 
at Dunoon, the issue ol British member¬ 
ship of the community became confused 
with the growing pressure for more 
control bv the people of Scotland over 
their own economy. As a result, a 
number of impeccable anii-niarkcteeis 
such as Mr John Robertson, MP for 
Paisley, and Mr John Sillars, MP for 
South Avrshiie, who are members of 
the Scottish and European Watchdog 
Committee, found themselves jeered at 
as both .secret nationalists and backers 
of British membership of the com¬ 
munity. 

The offence ol Mr Robertson, Mr 
Sillars and their friends was to believe 
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that now Britain was a member of the 
EEC Scotland should have its own 
representation at Biussels and Stras¬ 
bourg ; all the strangei becau.se Mr 
Sillars's chums of the Tribune group 
only last Decembci succeeded in per- 
.suading the parliainenturs Labour 
party not to join the all-parly jiarlia- 
mentary delegation to the European 
parliament at Strasbourg. 

'l‘he weekend provided a single 
moment of light relief. 'I'he conference 
passed a motion exjiressing its enthu- 
.'‘lasni for the 'fUC's one-day general 
strike on Mav isl. But there was one 
(|iialification . that many of the local 
government workers should ignore the 
TlTJ’s recommendation. Why* Because 
Mas I si IS pr)ll]iig das in the Scottish 
burgh elections And without those 
workers' re.jeciioii of the 'IITCVs advice, 
the polling stations svould not open, 
and many of the delegates attending 
ihi* conference w'oiild not be able to 
get elected. 

Greater London _ 

What election ? 

The oiilv reallv safe prediction ir) be 
made about the Cvi cater London 
CiOuncil electiori.s on April 12th is that 
wlioever wins will take control of the 
nation's capital with the full-hearted 
apathv of the people. With only 13 
clays until polling the last thing that 
can be said is that the city is in the 
gri[) of election fever. Most Londoners 
do not even realise there is an election 
taking plate, for except in the key 
marginals there are few outward signs 
of electioneering. 

Now that I ondon's q 2 councillors 
will be elected by parliamentary con¬ 
stituencies, this year’s CiLCI elections 
iiavc been seen as a mini mid-term 
geiieial election—although it is doubt¬ 
ful if the turnout w'ill be higher than 
the usual 33 per cent. Publicly both 
Labour and the Conservatives condemn 
this apathy but privately the Tories 
admit that anything above a 35 per 
cent poll could be disastrous for them 
because Labour voters are more likely 
to abstain than C.!onservative. 

Both major parties are fighting 
every seat and are agreed that the 
main issues aic housing and transport, 
'rhere is no doubt that Labour has 
won the poster battle—if they ever get 
round to putting them up. Their 
slogan is Save London, vote Labour ” 
and this is printed in bright red over 
photographs of what they consider to 
be “ motorway madness,” ” transport 
chaos ” and “ land spivs,” the last one 
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fthowinj; Parliament and County Hall 
in the centre of an aerial view of the 
city, which should at least appeal to 
the cynic vote. The CJonservative.s, 
under Sir Desmond Plummei, have 
responded with the .s)oi;;an. “ You and 
the Conservatives together make a 
better (Greater London. 

Labour has C|[ot itself into a right 
mess with Its liouMDi^ policy. Its 
manifesto clearly piomises the muni- 
cipalisation of “ all privately rented 
accommodation."' But after the Tories 
costed this at €8 billion, Sir Reginald 
(^XKiwiii, the Labour leader, explained 
that alldid not realty mean all 
l>ut only those private tenancies which 
are in an unfit condition. Sir Reginald 
thought that was obvious to any 
I^ndoner of good faith. This back- 
slidinu has made Labour look pretty 
silly and lilunted what could have been 
an ciFective attack on the housing 
record of the lories, who failed to 
meet even their own modest target of 
*),ooo houses last year , and house prices 
have more than doubled in London 
over the past few vears. 

'ITie (Conservative strategy is to 
appear as the model ate party fighting 
off the socialist menace Tlie 'Pones 
are making sure that Mr Michael 
Fool's comment about Labour's plans 
rcpresent'iig “ the most socialist pro¬ 
gramme put forward since the 
beginning of the centurv ” gets plenty 
of publicity and tlieir propaganda is 
designed to appeal to the centre 
ground (yonc is the last ditch cry for 
the preservation of the grammar 
schcK)l' 5 , and the 'lorv attitude to 
pubhr transjiort has certainly changed 
from 1070 when subsKlies wen* 
attacked. 

'Pile liberals are fielding bo can¬ 
didates, but they have not emerged 
with distinctive ])olicies And their 
resources are thin on the gnmnd, as 
thev are fighting local election cam- 
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paigns all over the country—a very 
different situation from the Sutton 
and Clieam hy-election when every 
Liberal south of the Wash seemed to 
he canvassing. In the London marginals 
the battle is strictly a two-party affair. 

The CtLCI election may be fought on 
local issues hut it will be decided by 
the national state of die parties. The 
I'ories hope to cash in on the unpopu¬ 
larity of the recent spate of strikes. 
Ortainlv the train drivers’ stoppages 
did not help Labour's chances in south 
London. Labour reckons it is ahead 
now (and this was coiifirmcd by the 
Opinion Research Centre poll in The 
'Pimes on Thursday), but the low turn¬ 
out could make it a close thing 

Adult education 

On course 

Sir Lionel Russell's committee of 
inquiry has been working its 
unremarked way through the adult 
education maze cvci since February', 
1960 ; and it does not look as if Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher is going to he 
galvanised into instant action by its 
rccornmeiidations, published on I'ues- 
day * Still, the last major report 
covering the whole of this sector of 
education appeared in 1919. The fat 
Russell report is comprehensive and 
predictive enough to enjoy a similar 
lifespan of usefulness. 

The committee’s field of interest is 
not immediately obvious—particularly 
since the age of niajonty has been 
lowered to iR Nor were its terms of 
reference mucli help ; they specifically 
excluded vocational education, but, 
as the report points out, the distinc- 
tKMi between vocational and non- 
vocational adult education is often a 
m.ntler of the student’s motives ratlier 
than of the course he or she follows. 
'Pile committee took this restriction to 
mean only that they should not con¬ 
cern themselves with the “ major areas 
of higher, technical and art education.” 

That left the enormou.s range of 
part-time - -mostly evening—courses 
provided mainly by local education 
authorities : a range that the report 
mendy gives a flavour of in a brief list, 
“bird watching, beekeeping, bam 
dancing, badminton, Brecht, Beet¬ 
hoven, the Bible and so on ” Then 
there are those provided by what are 
known as “ responsible bodies **—the 
extra-mural departments of 2'j univers¬ 
ities, the 17 districts of the Workers’ 


•Adult Education • A Plan for Develop¬ 
ment. HMSO. £1 90 
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Educational Association and the odd 
one out, the Welsh National Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion—^which are grant-aided by the 
Department of Education and Science. 
Beyond these there are the residen¬ 
tial adult education colleges (six of 
which are grant-aided by the depart¬ 
ment), such as Ruskin, and the 
enormous number of courses provided 
bv voluntary societies which may or 
may not be aided by local education 
authorities. 

The demand for adult education has 
grown very fast over the past 
decade, despite the fact that it was 
this sector that was squeezed hardest 
(by incieased fees and a reduced 
number of courses) in the post- 
devaluation expenditure cuts of early 
10G8. But even in 1968-69 fthe latest 
year for which the committee had 
detailed figures) some 1.7m people 
over 18, or 1 in 20 of the adult 
population, were enrolled in a local 
authority adult education course. 
The students catered for by the other 
mam suppliers, the “ responsible 
bodies,” had also increa.sed rapidly in 
number, to a total of 249,01)0. 

The committee believes that 
demand is going to go on growing, 
fast, at the end of a seven-year period 
of development, during which it 
argues that spending on adult educa¬ 
tion (currently about 1 per cent of 
the national education budget) sfiould 
double, as the number of students will 
double too, to about 4m. It endorses 
the present grant-aiding system, 
tliough it wants it strengthened and 
made more flexible ; the category of 
responsible body, for example, should 
be abolished. Above all, it wants the 
establishment of a national develop¬ 
ment council supported by local 
development councils to plan and 
co-ordinate all adult education. 

This IS an ambitious, but desper¬ 
ately sober, demand for a considerable 
expansion of an increa.singly popular 
hackwatei of the education system. 
T'here is only one jarring note: an 
addendum, from which the rest of 
the committee dissociates itself, by Mi 
Tom Ellis, on what he sees as the 
sj^ecial case of Welsh adult education. 
This rambles back to Henry VII, 
wanders through four centuries of 
largely irrelevant history, and ends uj) 
with such demands as that a specified 
proportion of students at Coleg 
Harlech should be following W'elsh 
studies, which goes clean agaiiisc Ae 
deep-rooted idea that adult education 
should be provided primarily in 
response to demand. 
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Quick—do something memorable 

This is an image storage tube, developed by Cathodeon Limited a 
Pye company. It can memorise an image in a split second, store it for 
seconds or days, and then provide a prolonged display for detailed study 
It has applications in television, radar, computer display. X-ray and 
other techniques involving transient images. It can, for instance, reduce 
significantly the radiation dosage received by children during X-rays. 

sfePye brings to every system project an overall capability that is unique - 
in technical scope and in the quality of project management. 


Profit from Pye ^rstems 


alS Automation & Control - BuBineu Communications Clused Circuit Televibion SystemB Component Technology Data Handlina & 
Computer Penpharals - Electrical Appliances Industrial, Scientific & Analytical Instrumentation Plastics Moulding & Finishing Radio 
E Television Transmittem A Receivers * Radio Frequency & Low Voltage Heating Equipment • Telephone & Radio Communication Systems 
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ABSTRACT 
ANNUAL REPORT 
1972 



^ Commemoration of the Company's 150th Anniversary 
^ Dividend raised to BF 150 per share 
^ Rationalisation and development of affiliated companies 


1822-1972 


The Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of 
Societe Generale de Belgique was held in Brussels on 
March 20, 1973. The Governor. Monsieur Max Nokin. 
presided. The General Meeting approved the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended December 31,1972 
The Year 1972 was marked by the celebration of the 
Company's 150th Anniversary. King Baudouin paid a 
visit after the formal ceremony to the new head¬ 
quarters building. It also pleased His Majesty to grant 
his patronage to a Scientific and Technical Exhibition 
organised by Societe Generale de Belgique with the 
help of Its principal affiliated companies. 

DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION OF BF 855 MILLION 

The operating profit in 1972 was BF 995 million 
Depreciation and non-recurrent expenditure items 
amounted to BF 223 million. BF 855 million, against 
BF 751 million in 1971. have been provided for distri¬ 
bution: a dividend per share of BF 150, against BF 140, 
net of Belgian withholding tax, will be paid. 

SAUENT FACTS 

Outstanding features completed by affiliated com¬ 
panies and mentioned in the Report of Societe 
Generale include the following: 

Amalgamation, as a measure of rationalisation, of the 
investment portfolios of the Finance-companies 
"Euroutremer" and Compagnie Financiers du 
Katanga, followed by the absorption of Euroutremer 
into SociRte Generale. various participations taken 
up by Societe Generale de Banque in the banking and 
leasing sectors; take-over by La Royale Beige Vie- 
Accidents of the insurance company UPB. association 
of Finoutremer (the former Compagnie Financiers du 
Katanga) with the Generale Occidentals group in San¬ 
ders international; extension of the Genstar interests 
in the marine and construction industries in Canada 
and the United States; acquisition by CMB of two 
high-capacity ore earners and the order for two fast 
cargo vessels; issue of a convertible loan by Traction 
et Electncite. which has been awarded important con¬ 


tracts for engineering works in various countries and 
has carried out a merger of its interests in France in 
the company INEC; the formation in Belgian Limburg 
of the investment company "K.I.V."; and the starting- 
up of the Sidmar coking plant. 

La Brugeoise et Nivelles has begun a large investment 
programme in line with an agreement for the reorgan¬ 
isation of the rolling-stock industry. 

Union Miniere continued its mining exploration in 
Australia and Canada, and has increased some of its 
investments. 

In the non-ferrous metal industry better economic 
conditions and the results of rationalisation in the past 
few years, enabled Metallurgie Hoboken-Overpelt 
to show materially better results than in the previous 
year. Vieille Montagne set up a new production record 
of about 240,000 tons of ingot zinc, and is undertaking 
a development programme of its Swedish mines. The 
new zinc electrolysis plant at Ehein of the Prayon com¬ 
pany has been brought into operation. 

In the chemical industry Carbochimique and ASED 
continued the co-ordination of their activities. NOBEL 
BOZEL (France) and the PRB have decided to integrate 
their activities in non military expiosives. 

The cement company CBR is to build a new grinding 
unit for metallurgical cement at Zelzate. A fabrication 
plant for pre-cast manufactured concrete will be brought 
into operation in France at the beginning of the second 
half of 1973. 

The CFE company (construction), and its subsidiaries 
established in other countries, were intensely active. 
The Engema company, which has been seeking diversi¬ 
fication, has turned part of its attention to industrialised 
villa construction. 

in textiles, UCO continued its rationaiisation pro¬ 
gramme and has made further investments. 

The Annual Report of Sociiti Generale de Belgique 

is available upon request at the company’s External 
Relations Department, rue des Petits Cannes 
51-B-l000 Brussels (Telephone 02/13.88. SB) 
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International Report 


The air force stops the army, 
and the politicians tie knots 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRrSPONDFNT Ankara 


C.cvdrt Suimv'n sr\ ri-Tni a'* 

luikfs’'' piosulfPl fueled at inidinirlil 
cm Wednesday aiul tlir (ountTv Wii'- 
left witliDUl a head ol '•late No lewfi 
titan I 1 ballots to find a wrw one in 
tin- paihaineiil, an attempt to aiiii'nd 
thf* (onsiitniion i(» e\l<‘nd President 
Suna) s term, and a final iiio\e to f^et 
the jjFesJcleiit to put the heail of tlie 
I onstitntioiwil loijit into tht senate so 
that he (oultl he chosen as his suues- 
'•or .ill (.line to nollnne What will 
happen now is aiuoneV I’ufs^i. A lot 
of people s.i\ the armed foices will not 
intervene direetlv, hut nohodv ran he 
suie e\en ahont that 

The seivice (ommanders have sliravn 
their political matiiiity diiiina; the 
Mists. The new ehicf of stall, (iencial 
Saiuar, who rep’aced the unloitunaie 
(reneial (hiilei wlien he resii*ned m 
the e>iieetation that he would he 
elected piesidcnt, went oil to Washmi^- 
toii 'I'his sin»i>ested that the com¬ 
mander*; had no intention of takiin; 
o\ei direct control. Tlie army's■ inter¬ 
vention in Maxell, 1071, was tjeneiallv 
acclaimed as a neccssarv restoration of 
the rule ol law But some people 
now arpue that it over-reacted then, 
and that anyway ihinRs are different 
now because the wave of bombin.cfs 


.md muideis has f.dh’ii htirk 

\ nioK iinpoitaiit u'.ooii ioi tlie 
generals' (let ision not to inteiv(*ne vx.is 
tin* attilnde t.dven h\ the *111 hiMC 
(oinmaiulci, (ieiicia) Balm Muh*'in 
ikilur, a vu'uroie and pojjiilai leadei, 
was ci l<»oetul supporti'i of (ieneitd 
(■urlei when lie was promoted out ol 
tuin to lie .irm\ i oimnander .ind then 
(Inef ol stall, and lit l)ai ked the nlea 
til (lUilei l<»i piesidfiil - in.aiily he- 
laijse (inilei slia'i-d Ins own leloiinist 
MfW's. Bui when (iOneial Batin w.is 
not appointed cliM’f of stall m (icneial 
(luiler’s pkue, all this snjifmit melterl 
aw'av lie let it he known not oiiK 
rh.it he no lon/i^f i su|Jp«)iLed (luilei for 
the jjiesidencv, but that he would not 
i^ise Ins snppoit to anv attempt hv the 
oti'ci seivue chiefs to take over the 
yroseinment. In tins he w.is suppoileil 
h\ the naw tonimander. Admiral 
Kaxacan. And witlnnil the hackint' <»f 
the an force, the arinv can do little 
Tlie jiohticians i?ot the niessatje and 
it was then that the leader of the 
majorilv Justice pat tv, Mi neinirel, 
decided to challenge the s(‘rvices by 
puttinir nj) the sen.ite speaker, ’I'ekin 
Aiihurun, to oppose (ieneral (iurlei 
Tins was a particularly ])rovocative 
move, since Senator Ariburun is a man 



the inilitarv fonim.inders were very 
inihkeK to at I ept He was .ur force 
f omm.nid(‘i in lo'io when the lefomnst 
o|f|^er^ i»v(itliiev\ the ^Iinideres 
L*o\einiiKMit lliH wife w'iW .t Meiulcrcs 
'^lippoiie? in p.iili.iment .ind lias still 
not hr-cn "i\( 11 1 h*i i imI ii'^hts hc'iek, 

'I lie R»*pn|)lKan people s party 
li-adei, Bnlent lies it. was ,ilso em- 
holdfiied h\ llw news .•hou! (if ner.il 
Batin to m isi that hr p.nt\ slionld 
ah' tain in tin hallotine 

Sii iheif was dearll'H k m th»' ballot- 
nif, witlj .Ml Xiibninn leailiiiii (leneral 
(milei hut not l>\ eMoiiL».h I hi‘ jnstne 
.Old Re[)nhh( .111 People s p.iilies then 
aipeed to sn|)pott ,m .tmeiidment to 
the (onstitution winch vxonld sidle 
nnind the p!f>filem h\ allowing Presi- 
diMit Snn.iv to sta\ in ofhee a little 
loimer 'I'hi iiiilitarx coiiiin.inders did 
not miiul, siiue lhe\ propfised this 
ide.i some numths atio 1 President 
Siinav dill not then .it'it'e;. Rut 
luL'cthei the\ ftilled to i>:et the neees- 
saiv two-fhiids rtiaiorit\ m the assem¬ 
bly and 111 the sen.ite, in a ilelrate in 
winch the 8(»-vetiT-olcl Ismet Iiionu 
made .1 i^assionate speech in op[»osi- 
tion. 'riie smaller |»:ntIe^, wh(» detest 
the l.ir^er ones, haniled Uii^ethc'r 
ai’ainst the Snnav deal, and 2\ mem¬ 
bers r>f tJie Justue and Rejiuhlican 
Ppo])lc's jMities abstained In the 
senate, nian\ of the former i^enerals 
w'ho are life semitois and who whole- 
heaitedlv dislike Piesidenf Sunav foi 
his < onsetvalisrii manai;ed to ensure 
the amendment's defeat 

'I'he next iniive, on Monday, was to 
^et Mr Sunay to apiroint to the senate 
Muliitlin Tavlan, the president of the 
eonstilutional court, so that he could 
ha\e the necessary cjuahfication for 
election to the jjresidcncy. But Presi¬ 
dent Sunav, deeply hurt by lus own 
rejection, saw no need to jeopardise 
his standinj? with his army friends in 
his last days of office by doing any¬ 
thing of the sort. 'I'hc politicians had 
got themselves into the me.ss let them 
get themselves out of it. I’hey had 
objected to General Gurler being made 
a senator so that he could be elected : 
why did they now want the rules bent 
for Mr Taylan 


Gurt^r get blocked, and than Ismat Inonu got stubborn 
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Several possibilities remain open. On 
Thursclav Senator Ariburun became 
actiiiGT president, and he could in tliac 
capacity appoint Mr 'i'a\laii to the 
senate. Mr Erevit would like this 
done, but Mr Demirrl brliexed to 
have gone (old on it C)r ('fcneial 
CJurler could put himself u|) again. 
There is certainh a feeling within the 
ranks of the Justice parts that (ieiieral 
(jurler niiglit be the be.st solution , tlie 
question is uhetlici he will gi\e Mr 
Demirel a turn undertaking n«)t to 
prevent Inin bee oiiiing prime minister 
after the pailiamentarv election in 
October, On Wednesday night it was 
reported that the Justice jiartx was 
collecting signatures for a motion 
allowing a general election at once. 
'This would lia\c Mr Ecevit's approval, 
but It IS doubtful whether the urm\ 
w'oukl tolerate Mr Anburun a'* acting 
pre'*ident for that long 

Sudan _ 

When peace costs 
more than war 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRBSPONDGNT 

The first of three foreign leaders who 
ate coming ii» London in rapid suc¬ 
cession (see the next tw'o articles) is 
President Niinieii\ of Sudan. His visit 
this week is \crv w'ell tuned. 
Ill Khartoum the offices of the 
Sudanese foreign inini.ster and the 
British anibassadoi are less than loo 
vaixls a|)ait. Yet for vcais tliev have 
seldom met It is exaetlv a 
veai siiue the latifuation of the 
agreement tliat bi ought peace to 
southern Sudan And on the eve of 
the president’s de|)aiture for Britain 
the Sudanese reached a settlement 
with British companies on com¬ 
pensation for tlicir nationalised assets. 
This opens the way for friendly talks 
Ix'tween l^re.sident Numcirv and the 
British Government on capital aid fc^r 
Sudanese development : it also pro¬ 
vides a gocxl background for the long- 
ex|)ected announcement that Britain is 
at last going to contribute substantially 
to the war-torn south. 

'Fhe long civil war left four groups 
of southeineis to be rehabilitatecl : the 
politicians in exile ; the Anya-Nya 
rebel army ; the rjOO,ooo refugees who 
fled the scene of the fighting to the hush 
or elsewhere in Sudan; and the 250,000 
who crossed the frontier into neigh* 
bouring countries. The first two groups 
are not doing too badly. The politi¬ 
cians, in particular, are happily if 
chaotically working in Juba, the 
regional capital, where most of them 
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have job.s as regional ministers or 
departmental directors. Elections are 
to be held in October. 

Of the former rebels, the 6,000 who 
were earning arms at the time of the 
ceasefire have now been retrained for 
the arin\ Tc|grt!ier with an ccjual 
number of northern soldiers they are 
eventualK to form a permanent gar¬ 
rison in the south. But it could yet be 
nian\ moiith.s before rebels and 
regulars even ticgin to be integrated 
and the redundant northern units 
depart. Nearly 13,000 Anva-Nva camp 
followers have been found civilian jobs 
with a regular monthly wage. Some 
soulherneis who spent the war in 
Khartoum are even applying for 
regL^tralion as '‘lebels,” because of the 
lelative security tliat Anva-Nva status 
brings. 

About half the displaced soutli- 
erners in Sudan are ofhcialK reported 
to have returned to their homestead.s, 
w'here thev have been given food and 
monev for rebuilding .ind immediate 
necessities Mans of the fcvmer road¬ 
side villages in E(]uatoria are still 
deserted. But tlie half w'ho hav'e not 
vet returned are expected to drift back 
in the coming months and to be culti¬ 
vating their land .summer. 

The refugee.s who went farther afield 
into exile have been les.s fortunate. 
Despite an expensive international 
operation mounted by the Ignited 
Nations High Commission for 
Refugees, and the hard work of a 
rather cumbersome resettlement com¬ 
mission in Juba, the refugees are 
arriving from Uganda and Zaire to 
ill 1(1 little of what thev were promised. 
Eiiod supplies are adeejuate but return¬ 
ing families mav wait for weeks at 



Numeiry's gat ptmee, and naads mnnay 
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reception centre.s because of lack of 
transport. The first heavy vehicles 
promised by the UN have just been 
delivered and the local commission is 
hiring what transport it can. The UN 
has lieen hampered by staff troubles 
which have meant that there has been 
no regular UN official in Juba for more 
than three weeks at a time. Some 
refugees may still be stranded in 
unroofed reception centres when the 
rains start next month, and there is 
little chance that fuel and other sup- 
f)lies will get to the region in time. 

Tlie long-term prospects for develop¬ 
ment in the fertile south arc quite 
good, bul are slowed down by the vast 
distances that have to lie covered and 
the lack of means to do so The 
regional government, with assistance 
from the UN and others, i** working to 
get the cc^lfee and nee plantation.s, saw 
mills, fruit canning and cotton weaving 
plants going again. For almost all its 
monev the south is dependent on the 
central government in Khartoum : its 
iicm-mililarv' budget for 1972-73 was 
.Cl7m For a depleted treasury in 
Khartoum, the first years of peace are 
firoving more expensive than war. 

Mexico _ 

Behind the image 

FROM OUR CENTRAL AMERICA CORRESPONDED 

President Luis Echeverna, who will be 
coming to London on a state visit on 
April 3rd, is trving to modernise 
Mexico, no less. His dual aims are to 
make Mexican politics more demo¬ 
cratic and to introduce a social content 
to the country's economic development 

Before being chosen as presidential 
candidate of the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary partv (PRI), which has 
been in power ^vithout interruption 
since 1929, Sr Echeverria, now aged 
51, spent 12 years l^ehind a desk in 
the ministry of the interior, first as 
number two and then as minister. He 
always had the reputation of being 
austere and hard-working—^but nu unc 
doubted his conservatism. Yet, soon 
after becoming a candidate, St 
Echeverria began talking of refoim. He 
travelled the entire country during his 
campaign, even though he was effec¬ 
tively without opposition. He promised, 
above all, to improve the grim lot of 
the i^asants, almost half of Mexico’s 
52m inhabitants. He is no revolutionary 
but he recognised that with the rise 
of social tensions new political forces 
were emerging Char could thieacen the 
stability of the system. 

Once inaugurated as president in 
December, 1970, he further developed 
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Japan is buying. 



Think of Japan in a new 
light—not so much as 
a seller but as a 
buyer. 

Now, more than 
ever, Japan is 
developing into a 
fast-growing market 
for European products. 
That is where C. Itoh 
gets involved—as one of 
Japan’s biggest buyers 
and sellers. 

We can account 
for a healthy share of 
European exports going 
to Japan. 

Just take a look at 
some of the products we 
trade in: men’s woollen 
fabrics and Rolls Royce 
aircraft engines from 
England—knitting machines and 
women's apparel 
from France— . 
sleek Alfa 
Romeos from 
Italy—textile 
machinery from 
West Germany- 
special machinery 
for marine use 




4% 


^ « 3 » 


tj 




from Norway. 

Add to this, printing 
presses, computers, 
wines, spirits, 
medicines and 
chemicals-the list 
goes on and on. 

C. Itoh is set up 
to do a lot more than 
simply help you export. 

We smooth the way for 

exchanges of technology— 
establish joint ventures— 
market products in 
countries other than 
Japan (we have 100 
offices throughout 
the world in addition 
to 40 offices at 
home). Of course, 
we can also provide you 
with goods produced in 
our native land. 

C. Itoh involves itself in 
international trade at every level 
—if you have been curious about 
opportunities in other countries, 
we can involve you too—contact 
us—now. 


C.ltoh 




C. ITOH ft CO., LTD. LONDON BRANCH Clemtnts House. 14/18 Gresham Street London. E C 2 Telex 886151 (ITOHCHU) Phone 606-7311 
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THE BANK OF KUWAIT AND THE MIDDLE EAST K.S.C. 
Balance Sheet As At 31st December 1972 


LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Cdpiiai Auihorisod 200.000 shares of KD 10 each 

Capital Issued KD 2.000,000 

Less Shares not allocated (Note 1) 18,460 


Kuwaiti Dinars 

1 2,000,000 


Capital issued and fully paid 

Statutory Reserve 
General Reserve 


KD 30 703 
KD 129.297 


Profit and Loss Account 

Current, deposit and other accounts 
including contingencies 

Proposed Dividend 

Liability on confirmed credits, acceptances and 
guarantees as per contra 

The attached notes form part of these accounts 


1,981,540 


160,000 


2,169 681 
75.189.317 


14,541.701 


KD 92 019,591 


Cash and balances with banks 
Money at call and shod notice 
Bankers negotiable certificates of deposit 
Quoted securities (at the lower of cost or market) 
Deposits with banks 

Loan guaranteed by the Government of Kuwait 

Advances to customers, bills discounted, 
and other accounts 

Unquoted investments (at cost) 


Customers' liability on confirmed credits, 
acceptances and guarantees as per contra 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
3,730,986 
14,635,595 
4,122,870 
4,219,960 
19,818,929 
1,000,000 


26,125.543 

3,824,007 


14,541,701 


KD 92,019,591 


KD 1 £1 30 - $3 05 


Fahad Abdulrahman AUBahar 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


A R G Standing O.B E. 
General Manager 


All Mohamed Al-Oteibi 
Deputy Chairman 


THE BANK OF KUWAIT AND THE MIDDLE EAST K.S.C. 

KUWAIT 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

FOR THE PERIOD 19TH DECEMBER 1971 TO 31 ST DECEMBER 1972. 


Profit for the period after charging all 
expenses and making transfers to 
provide for contingencies and 
depreciation of assets 


Kuwaiti Dinars 


KD. 307,033 


Transferred to Statutory Reserve 


Transferred to General Resenre 


129,297 


Proposed dividend of 6% 
(KD 0-600 per share) 


278,892 


Balance carried forward 


KD 28.141 
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image changer 


his ideas He heeian to (iitidse (ctiidi- 
tioiis HI the eounlrv, usiiii* the 
laiiGfuatre fit the left He rele.ised rno’^t 
|joIiti<al jHisdiiers diifi eru fiiH.Hjed the 
press to hie.ik aw.iv fiorii its riaditioii,iJ 
suhsei\ien<e t»i the qfisernincnt Ihit 
most of the lefornis were seilinl 
Sr Kctieverria has learned that 
MeMt'o does not change easily \ 
f|u.irter ol a eentury of indiistrial 
Urowtl' has eonsolidatcd the pow'er of 
the private scclfrr of the eei»noni\, 
partirularK tlie eonser\ali\e hankers 
I he president's efTorls to '•pread the 
ellerts ol economic i»TOwth liy raisin*; 
taxes, ciittim; dowr. on luxury 
irnpoits and re.qulatni*' foreit^n invest¬ 
ment have provoked opposition and 
leseiitnieni from those who have done 
w'ell, particularly in the private sectoi 
'I'he w'ell-entrench^d party conserva¬ 
tives have alsf) souj^hl to sab(i|lap:e the 
president’s t^entle efforts to make the 
ruling party a little more democratic 
T'he Mexican tradition is always to 
hlame the president's advisers and not 
K 1 Supremo himself for the failures 
ot successive pov'ernments And the 
same is happeniiiE? with Sr Ficheverria. 
Kven so, the president can fairly be 
cliarfred with poor judpjment in tlie 
choice of some key ministers and lack 
of courage in his confrontations with 
die private sector. He has improved 
the atmosphere in that things that ate 
had arc now talked about openly, but 
so far little has been actually changed 
He has done more in forcipi j)olicv 
He has at least awakened Mexico to the 
existence of countries other than the 
United States. Mexico’s economic 
dependence on the United States— 
which accounts for two-thirds of its 
foreign trade and 80 per cent of its 
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foreign investment—has obliged 
Mexico to share many of America’s 
econrimic and monetary problems in 
recent years. Faced with a huee trade 
deficit, $ I, loom m 1972, Mexico is now 
looking for new markets in Europe, the 
Far East and even in the Soviet Union 
and (^hina. 

But the jniipose of die president’s 
present round of \isils is largely jxiliti- 
cal Berw'een Mareh 'jqth and April 
2bth he will have visited (Canada, 
Britain, Belgium, France, Moscow and 
Peking At the first four stops ecoiKunirs 
smII be the main topic liut in the two 
< orriiriunisr capitals he wants to dem*>ii- 
sti.ite to the w<»ild that MeMr«» is not 
an Ameiican satellite As shov\n b\ his 
speei lieN ovei the past iB inoiillis. Si 
K*fie\eriia h.is t leai aspiraiioiis to he 
spoki’smaii hn the de\f*lo|'ing w«jild 

Both at lioine and ahio.id, Sr 
I'liheserna is w'orkiiiL* hard lf> diange 
l o goveiiiirierii s image, and in this 
h»- IS niaking pi ogress But it is 
*j*n ^tiorialile wliethei his eountiv smII 
mmHv he all that dilleji-ni when he 
leases oITkc in 107 *) '1 here aie still no 
signs that hiS ba.sic aim of lerli.siribiit- 
ing wealth is being achieved. 

Auihalia 

Not bad, but not 
the millennium 

FROM OUR CANBERRA C0RRE5P0NDEN 1 

Mr fiough AA'Iiitlani, tli<' \iistraliari 
prime minister who tf>ok oflice in 
necemhri, will hurst upon Britain next 
inoiith when he tomes to see the ()uei n, 
and British newspapers are apjiaientK 
ecstatic over the jiiosjiect In \ustralja 
opinion IS less ex( iled, but -^till broadly 
favourable to the new government 
\fler 2 '\ \eais ol the other soi t, 
a Labor ‘government still seems a 
novel tv to many people It is 
odd to read of men as ministers when 
one thinks of them as born to ojipose 

-and It ajjparentlv still seems »dd to 
•‘ome of the nimistcis themscKe.s. But 
as the novelty wears of! the ne\^ men 
begin to be judged on tlieir polity and 
performance, although there ;s noveltv 
iiere loo since man\ people w'ere 
unaware of the policies Labor was 
preparing before the election. 

Mr Whitlam himself is plainly popu¬ 
lar with the public and largeK in 
command of his ps^tliamentarv' party. 
'I'he party outside is a different 
matter. die unruly group in Victona 
has become active again and will 
certainly try to discipline the prime 
minister at the coming all-Australia 
party conference, although he had a 
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w'in over it fit last week’s Victoria 
state <*«»nfeieiu'e m Melfioiirne It 
is unlikely to aateed, since the 
government has been leiidru towards 
the tiade unions .md cenerallv sjti.s- 
fving tf) all but the most radical 
elnrieiits m its folUmiiP! The 
prune* iiimistei's statenieiits lucid, 
Ills aiguineiits well oiganiscd .iiid his 
bonhomie ('orisiclerable 

lie IS still inclined to be liastv In 
ioieign |>oli<v, which he has made his 
owu coiueiii, this (|ij<ilitv has been 
show'll Lii sonic* of Ins statements about 
south-east Asia He* was perhaps uii- 
liic kv to come to ollice j'lst w^heii 
pc*»pl<* of Ins cast of mind were Iikelv 
It I he ad routed hv Prc'sidejil Nixon’s 
hoinbmg of H.inoi .iiirl Haiphong ; 
tins 1c*cl to <1 lift with the \Mnte Hoii,se 
whifli h.is still not b(*en liealtxl In 
*ither matters afleitiiiL' the United 
States, esprciallv the liickv cjuestion 
of \meiiCtin delen* c mstallatifins in 
.Xiistralia, he lla^ st*>ocl fast against his 
l<‘il vsmg 'Fhe coolness he ha*. .Housed 
in I h.iilarul .nid to some evlent in 
Singapore and Indonesia is piohablv 
li.insieiit His (|uick initiatives in regard 
to (.lima ina\ bear fruit. He lias yet 
to tackle the coinpIi*x issue of relations 
with Japan But in his professed aim 
of m.tking Australia less racist and 
militarist in the eves 0/ Asian and 
Afric.m countiies he* has so far 
succeeded and, he would claim, with¬ 
out endangering an\ vital interest. In 
being a bit liastv he ma\ have onlv 
Ixeri a bit )>ic*\ifuis, as in his recogni¬ 
tion of North \ letnain. 

Olhei iiimisieis have lieen less 
piominent Mi \1 (basshy has been 
vigorous hut nebulous about ininiigra- 
tifin. Mr Bill Havcleii has outlined 
ambitious plans for the social .services 
.md IS lieadiiiLi for a fight with the 
do<|f)Ts Mi Lance Barnard, the 
niinisTet for dc'feih e, has taken a 
pouiiding fiom the jiress for indecisive- 
iicss blit has begun to hit back. Senator 
Mnr|)liv, the attorney general, has 
emerged as a tough man who made 
the \ustralian Security Intelligence 
Organisation disgorge the information 
he wanted Jiboul alleged CIroat terror¬ 
ists fief ore the Jugoslav |)iime minister 
visited Australia la^t wwk. 

I'he government has been helped 
so far l)\ ineptitude on the p'art of the 
ojiposition, winch still does not seem 
to know' wliat hit it. The Labor jiarty’s 
economic policy is still obscure but a 
testing tune lies ahead when it will 
liave to come to grips with inflation, 
taxation and industrial troubles. An 
interim judgment might lie beta 
plu.s—witfi a qiierv'. 
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Mediterranean 

Making the green 
one rea _ 

PROM OliR SPAIN CaiRRB&PONOBl^I 

As ominous as the Red Weed biought 
by 11 (j. Wells's M<irtians, a sinistei 
red mud is stainin.t; the Mediterianean 
near Klba and uozinK lelentlessly 
toward (lorsu'a and Sardinia This 
horrible stuff is bem^ duin))ed in 
the sea by Montedison, Italy's bi^i^est 
chemicals hr in It is iiidusiriul waste 
from a new titaiiiuxn-bioxide plant at 
Scarlinu, in 'I'uscany One million tons 
of ifie stufl are believed to have been 
jettisoned s(j far C'orsican and Italian 
chemists say it contains sulphuric and 
and poisonous oxides and is already 
kilhni; fish in the area 1 he tourist 
industries of C^lorsica and Sardinia are 
liioking pale, too 

Mild I'rench representations to Italy 
have ptoduced two results the waste 
is now beiiijir dum)ied miles iioni 
Corsica instead of 'jo, anil two ships are 
to he eijuipped for seabed duinpint' in 
deeper watei W'beti thev lonie into 
service, in about six iiiontbs' time, the 
muddv stain on the surface of the 
Mediterianean should ditninish , but 
the lonj?-leini problem will remain 

(lorsitans ask anc^nlv whv Pans is 
taking the problem so hi?htlv— and 
answer the {]uestit>n themselves 
“rieiuh iiicliistiw loo, IS duinpinpr 
waste into (oastal waters—as aie firms 
III Spam, Ihitain and othoi countries 
with convcMueiil se.ibo.uds Nobody can 
denuiiiire lus uen»liboui without beniR 
denoiiiued himself ’ hut ilie Meditei- 
ranean is, oi f)ui*l*l to lie, a s|)ec lal 
case It has been a sewer for ceiiluiies 
Tideless and c»\erfished, its waters aie 
poor in oxygen and plankton -w-hieh 
IS why Atlantic fisli taste so much 
better than then Meditmianean 
cousins Hut its ecological balance was 
not senousK disturhed until the eatlv 



Poor fiSh Mnvidm 


icfoos Now c»serpo|julatioii, the 
tourist boom, industrial development 
and maritime irres))(Hisibihty are com¬ 
bining to turn it into a dead sea 
Hotels, blocks of Hats, c.'impmg-sites 
and housing estates have been rushed 
into existence faster tliaii reliable 
sewerage and icfuse disposal services 
Theie were days last summer w'hen 
stretches of the sea alongside Majorca, 
the* (-osla del Sol, Ilvc'res, Heirut, a 
few (Jmek resorts and the licaches west 
and south of Rome smelled and looked 
like olcl-iashioned sew'age-licds Even 
relatively hvgieinc beaches led to a 
sea littered with plastic refuse and 
blobs oj tar 'Ten years ago, for the 
price of a snorkel, vou coulci explore 
another world fantastic undersea 
canyons and jungles inhabited by 
ihousaiuls of biilliantlv coloured fish 
Sinie then, the walei has become oily 
and foggv, and the cMiiyons are filling 
uji with gooey swamps of plastic hags 
and containers clinging together in a 
tans mass K\eri usually deserted 
siretihes of the north African and 
liieek coasts are blackened witli oil 
and littciecl wnth iiulestructible plastic 
Much of It IS 1)1 ought by currents and 
a lot IS dijinpcd from passing 


but a surprising amount is of local 
origin For example, those huge poly¬ 
ethylene sheets used by market gar¬ 
deners invariably end m the sea. 
Getting entangled in one, while swim¬ 
ming alone in deep water, is worse 
than encountering a big octopus. 

What overpopulation and the tourist 
boom have begun, industry looks like 
completing. 'Fhe French authorities 
have adopted an economically sound 
but ecologically lunatic plan u> create 
a huge industrial complex and new 
towns to house im people around the 
Etang de Bcrre, just west of Marseilles. 
A big industrial zone centred on a 
steelworks is taking shape beside the 
ruins of Saguntum, north of Valencia ; 
and the Ford company may soon 
build a car plant in the same region. 
A vast petrochemical complex, includ¬ 
ing a £if,«^m refinery, is under con¬ 
struction south-west of Tarragona 

(comparable develojiments are ni hand 
in Italy and (ireece Big power stations, 
some of them nuclear, are raising the 
temperatiJie of the .sea in many places 
The Algeiian and Libyan oil industries, 
although inland, are sources of pollu¬ 
tion An undersea oilfield is now being 
exploited off the Ebro della Explora¬ 
tion for oil is about to begin along the 
coasts of the Spanish Levante and 
I'Vendi Languedoc, and even, if Elf- 
Erap gels its wav, off the Gote d'Azur. 

'I'he ionset|uences of an oil-leak like 
that off Santa Barbara in California 
in 19G1) would he irreparable in the 
Mcditeiranean Exjicnments indicate 
that in a tideless, generally calm, sea an 
oil film less than half a niilhmetiT thick 
w'ould he sufficient to block photosyn¬ 
thesis and oxygenation and produce a 
marine dcseil. Already Italian biolo¬ 
gists report the total destruction of 
plankton in a hig area oi the 
Mediterranean oil western Italy pol¬ 
luted hy industrial effluents Anchovies 
and tunnvfish are expected to vanish 
from the Mediterranean within 10 
years. The fisii that .surv'ive are 
unlikely to he appetising. Some species 
caught in the (xulf of (renoa and the 
Tyi rhenian Sea, east ot Sardinia, show 
high concentrations of chromium, tita¬ 
nium and compounds said to be “ex¬ 
tremely cancerogenous.'’ 

One cannot expect Mediterranean 
countries to forgo essential develop¬ 
ment. But there is surely an argument 
for discouraging ecologically harmful 
jirojects. A 17-nation conference, orga¬ 
nised by the Council of Europe, has 
been meeting this ^veck to think ot 
ways of fighting pollution in western 
Europe—including, one hopes, the 
Mediterranean shore. 
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France 

The class war 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

What are they striking foj, these 
schoolchildren who have been filling 
the streets in Fiance foi the past fort¬ 
night in a kind of miniature, oidcily 
May, ic^GB ^ 'riieoietic'ally, the strike 
is against a change in the law on 
deferment of military service Actually, 
it IS against niilitarv service itself, and a 
lot of other things besides. 

'I'he change iii (juestion is one passed 
three \eais ago, with the approval of 
almost even t me in the national 
assembly except the Communists, who 
abstained, and M. Michel Rocard, 
leader of the left-wing ITnified Socialist 
party, who voted against. At the time it 
was widely regarded as a democratic 
measure, and certainly it was one on 
which numeious representatives of the 
young had been consulted. 

ITntil this year, when the new law 
look effect, students could get their 
consciiption into the arniv (which it cut 
tooiiK 12 months) repeatedly deferred. 
In practice this meant tliat rnanv of 
them ultiniatclv nt'vcr served at ail. 
'Hie new law, in eflect, .said that vou 
could ch(H)se when, helwcen the age of 
iB and October ;{ist in the year of 
your 21st birthday, you wished to be 
called up Hut that was it . no 
indefinite deferments, except for some 
still privileged classes—noialilv students 
in pharinacY and dentistry Well-born 
young men who )iad tried and failed in 
the enti\ examination for one of the 
grandes ei oles, lliosp super-colleges 
that provide the Imsc of the whole 
French class .system, could also gel 
deferment to have another trs 

Despite these exceptions, llie law 


seemed significantly to lessen the gap 
between the {rrivileged student class and 
the rest ; yet the fight against it texlay 
is being led by maoists, trotskyists jfnd 
communists, among others. One reason 
IS extremely simple. Many of the school¬ 
children who have walked out of their 
classes arc preci.sely those whose 
privileges have been lessened, and since 
being a student is not quite as much a 
class matter as it is in Britain the 
various left-wing groups see no diffi¬ 
culty in taking them under its wing. 

But tilings go deeper. By no accident, 
this week the striking lyceens were 
joined in their demos by students who 
themselves were on strike against a 
different change . the invention of 
a new university diploma aimed at 
those who get roughly halfway 
through what would be a normal uni¬ 
versity course but may not feel inclined 
or able to go farther. This cjuestion- 
able reform is indeed questioned by all 
sorts of people. But in the eves of the 
left it has a specific purpose which tics 
it in with the new conscription system 

I'he disguised aim, it is alleged, is one 
of discrimination. Foice )oung men 
into the army eaily, and the less highK 
motivated, that is, the working-class 
ones aiTiuiig them, will abandon the 
idea of going on to the university, 
which IS theoretically available to an\- 
one with his or her haccalaureat. Make 
it pcjssible to ac'quire some kind of 
phoney diploma halfw^ay through the 
university, and you will again discour¬ 
age some students from going the 
whole way. In short, \ou will have 
suneptitiously iiitic^duccd selection into 
the university. And not just selection 
but class selection. That i.s the theory 
of the left, and not merely the c.xtremc 
left Whether it is true, one cannot 
hoiiestlv claim in know. 



Much clearer is the attitude towards 
compulsory military' service. Naturally 
It IS unpopular—it was surprising this 
week to learn from a poll that even a.s 
many as 40 per cent of young French¬ 
men support it. No less unpopular is 
the defence minister, M Michel Debi^. 
Among many other real or imaginary 
faults, he is held responsible for the 
treatment given to conscientious 
objectors—it is legal but extremely 
difficult to be accepted as such, and, 
iruTcdibly, informing people of their 
legal rigfits with a view to .suggesting 
they might use them i.s itself legally 
punishable. The conscription law, 
named after Debre, supplied a splen¬ 
did excuse for striking against both. 

There remains one minor cuiiositv. 
Whv are so many schoolgirls, who are 
not conscripted, out as well as the 
boys ■* The true and simple answer is 
the solidarity of tiie voung. Or, as one 
reactionary' male chauvinist p*g put it, 
young women like walking down the 
streets ami-in-arm with young men. 


Europe and America 


Alone or together 


Internationa! jamborees can be useful 
clearers of the air, even when, like the 
grand Atlantic conference in Amster¬ 
dam this week, they arc thick with the 
grey hair of past governments. But 
Amsterdam has not opened up new 
paths for the Atlantic alliance. Most 
of the few Frenchmen in Amsterdam 
were untainted bv Pompidou reali.sm 
in their gaullist approach to the 
alliance ; even that cultivated and 
erudite observer of afTairs, M. Andre 
Fontaine of Le Monde, managed to 
give the impression that for Europe to 
he European it must somehow go it 
alone. Matching this on the American 
side was President Johnson's penulti¬ 
mate Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
Henry' Fowler, taking an equally 
unhelpful line about Europe's inability 
to come up quickly with a joint mon¬ 
etary point of view. It was left tu Mr 
Cieorge Ball to make the most leahstic 
criticism of the EEC’s crab-like path 
to integration 

Not surprisingly, such ideological 
gaps acros.s the Atlantic prevented the 
.Amsterdam conference coming up with 
a group of wi.se men who could, as in 
the days when M. Jean Monnet was 
king of such afTairs, agree on a course 
of action which might really help to 
unscramble the problems of the 
alliance. But .several lesser uiessages 
have been got across. Mr Eugene 
Rostow said more optimistically ^an 
usual that the world is becoming “so 



Atlanta. 

The woricfs oreat dty. 


r Attf> Aff » 
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Atlanta iiHMiey talks in French^ import-export financing. In 1972, the way 
German, Japanese, Portuguese, wtis cleared for hanks headquartered 

Spanish, and most of the world's abroad to ^tablish offices in Georgia.This 
other languages. Its voice grows stronger, new capability for clearing international 
more commanding day by da>. Interna- funds encouiages multi-national companies 
tional departments of the city s major in exj^nding operations to Atlanta, the 
banks participate vigorously in worldwide world's next great city. 
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ThelWin Otter. Ifinot a pretty plane. 

But it can land 19 troopi almoft anyarhere 
you could parachute them in. 


And thafi beautiful. 


I K It in I Ik- I win tUtcr can li.iiKlIt- turhulcnct*. heal anJ i )Ugh 

tertaiii hettei than hcliei>pters .inv.1 larger lixeJ-winji airtiaft 

I Ikm ilrop LasiK into <i i .-'^-loot strij'' that neeJ^ prepar.ilion 
til.in a toad loi jci-p-' 

Let of! U) troops .inJ leave the wav voli lanie in i.iiiiek anvl easv 
I Ik I win cuter is the best h'l C >1 aireralt ever to heelRehop tnxips 
into (oiw.if<.l aieas \nv.l it s a lot more Ix-sKles 

It eiiiises at iMi knots ,it i'', " (eet * lets to ain-l liom ti photo oi .irmevl 
rLvonnaisaiKe lai/;et in a hiirrv Ikit stav'' on st.ition loi lioeirs heeaiist 
ot Its low (uel neei-ls 

C )t h.invlks elioillesslv at a 7'-knot i-lrop speed to place 14 paratrooi'is 
Iight on t.iif^cI 

In a meie is minutes, two men can tonvert it to a car{>o plane that 
c.lines moie than two ton pav loads ()r nine stretcher eases with .ittent-Iants 
Powered hy Pl'o-X-zr engines for hot and high operations, 
commercial I win Otters enjov I l^C) approvals up to 
02 ' '■ ■ hoiiis I hev’ie cvonomieal, veisatile, reliable, easy to 


service anvwheie in the world 

I he Senes ii.-. I win CUter from de I lavilland 
It will 1 .I 0 anv thing vou a-^K it to 
1 hat's the beautv ol it 

1 he de 1 lav illansl Xircialt ol ('anada I muted, 

I')ow nsv lew ( tnt.irio 

X I l.iwkci '-'uldckv (Xrmp.inv 
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The STOL company. 
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ff^\e changed our outline 
but not our outlook! 

It's cj new symbol—but it still spells satisfaction 
The symbol of Thos W Ward Limited—parent company 
of The Ward Group, providers of just about every 
industrial requirement Through Ward's 1 3 divisions and 
63 companies, you have available at your fingertips, 
plant, materials and services covering the esseiitial 
needs of engineering, construction, iron and steei, 
transport, chemicals, and other major industries The new 
symbol sums up The Ward Group's philosoptiy—up to-date, 
vigorous and standard-settmg' 


THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office Thos W Ward Limited, Albion Wt>rks, Sheffield S4 7UL 
London Office Chcstcrgate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, SWIV 1 HE 



Banking at Coutts brings you 
closer to the experts-and that is 
something your Financial Director 
will appreciate! 



At C iKirfs \ ■ jin an ht tin ol a 

hlg:lll\ pcisDiItll ftMCftoi 
i lunp.unlin.u alt.ni s W’* lia\«*all 
ihi t'xpL'itsiUM Mirvtvu hoth I KanJ 
LntiTnatKMial hankini^hul, I \auM wt an 
Miiallor llianiUli ‘i K^^k^lUlI experts an* 
•■iiau’J hvlt*\vi*r iistnnurs Lintsnl 
«.onuiuimLatMn Li>iild liarJK hu shiirt 
'l tui talk Jinvi w ith thi* spix lalists 
W't* a tvUal stT\ la*, iiu luJinu 
sliiirt and nuxluim term liuns tvM 
Inisiness ptitpuses. in sti*rlinjL; oi 
torel^:^ currency 



L'lii attentum to detail is al\va\ s cvidcnl 
Fake our statements they are written 
out in narrative form to fu Ip \ ou reconcile 
e\eiy transactionL|uickl\ and iasily. 

1 hawing vourcompan\ 'sc ash is 
strait»htfor\\arLl, we can makea»raii^»cments 
at hanks ihrc'u^hout lhecountr\. 

Suit \v.)U want to tall man tt) man 
\\ ith vour hank, t auitts is your hank and 
kdiarle.s C 'iawle\ us the nun who cati tell 
\oumori* Fhe adiiressis C^^utts iscCx) , 

440 Strand, London ^X'C2R OQS. 
Telcplioiie 01 Jb 7701. 


Coutts &Co' a wry individual hank. 
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tightly integrated that it may soon 
have no alternative hut a genuine 
peace.” But for the time being “ there 
IS no alternative to the security policy 
of the alliance.” 

In that security, the Amsterdam 
conference has shown, is included not 
just defence and the struggle to keep 
open the channels of trade but also 
some form of joint planning for oil 
supplies. And Mr Nelson Rockefeller 
said things about defence planning 
which Europe’s military men should 
heed, since the words were apparently 
cleared by Mr Rockefeller's friend, Mr 
Henry Kissinger, and closely resemble 
Mr Kissinger’s writing before he joined 
President Nixon in the White House. 
Mr Rockefeller said . 

With strategic parity, gicater reliance 
must be placed on foices within 
Europe and nur ability to co-ordinan 
and support (hem We must also at 
last reach agreement on our strategic 
doctrine for the use of tactical nuclcai 
weapons, and see in what way the 
British and French nucleai piogrammts 
can be made useful for the defence 
of Europe In other words, we musi 
develop a local defence of F.iiropf 
which could include as many inditary 
options as possible 

Black September 

The Fatah link 

FROM OUR LEVANT CORRESPONDENT 

I'he confessions of Abu Daoud to his 
Jordanian captors about the links 
between Black September and Fatah, 
repeated in a broadcast from Amman 
last weekend, have not really knocked 
the bottom out of Beirut’s Black 
September market. Diplomats, foreign 
correspondents and other more 
crepuscular professionals are still pre¬ 
pared to pay to get hard information 


on the septembrists. For one thing, 
Abu Daoud’fi revelations have only 
the credibility that can be granted to 
any confession made by someone in 
captivity. For another, he meiely 
repeated what had been generally 
repented for months past, that Black 
September had a connection with 
Fatah's intelligence branch. An oblique 
comment l>v Yasser Arafat earlier this 
month Jialf-admitted that Fatah 
inemherA had joined the septembrists 
'Fhe cnily new element in Abu Daoud's 
confession from prison is that he par¬ 
ticularly ascribed various scptembiist 
operations to three well-known Fatah 
leaders. 

Jordan has good reason to want to 
tie Fatah fimilv to Black Scptenihei. 
It IS argued that if Fatali can he made 
to share the opprobrium attaclied to 
Blac k Scptcmlier, it ))ecumes legitimate 
to use any and every means to attack 
the larger organisation. But it is f|uitc 
possible that Black September is a 
loose eongeries of groups, including 
members of Fatah, which are put 
together for specific operations. 'I'he 
septembrists do not, in fact, have much 
need for Fatah's logistical or financial 
backing: anns, (explosives and false 
passports are obtainable throughout the 
Middle East ; air fares and lodgings in 
obscure hotels arc not all that 
expensive. 

If Jordan exjiected that the linking 
of Black Septenibcr with Fatah, in the 
aftermath of Black September's 
murder of three diplomats in the Saudi 
embassy :n Khartoum, would induce 
Saudi Arabia to cut oH funds to Fatah, 
this calculation has not worked (jut, 
and for a secminglv strange reason. 
The Saudi official line is that the 
Khartoum muiders, from which Israel 
benefited as they distracted world atten¬ 
tion from Israel's shooting down of the 


Libyan civilian airliner ovei Sinai» 
could have actuallv been the work of 
Israelis who have peiienatcd tlie guer¬ 
rilla groupie Tsiaeli inhltration of cliese 
groups has also been general know¬ 
ledge for some time. Anionu the people 
killed in the Israeli raid on north 
I^ebanon last month were <il)out 10 
men detained by tlie gueinllas on 
.suspicion of being Isiaeli agent.s. In 
the twi.sted world of Middle East 
.suspicions, .some Arabs are ilaiining 
that the elimination of tliese men, 
before thev gave infctrination on their 
Israeli contact^, was one of the niasons 
for llie raid. 

S oviet Jews _ 

The film says so 

Mr Hie/hnev’s (redihiiiU ga]j widens 
w'lth esrrv new iwisi and nun in his 
handling of the piohleni of the Jews’ 
wish to get out of Russia Last .\iigust, 
when .several thousand Jews had 
already lieen allowed to leave, hut the 
nunihei of those still seeking exit per¬ 
mits was continuing to use sharpU, the 
Soviet governineiit rcsoitfxl to the 
weird jHoccclure of demanding what 
w'as in efTec t ransom, disguisecl as re- 
paviiieiit for the cost of the emigrants' 
education Even elderly men whose 
long seats of '•ervue to the Soviet state 
had obviously compensated it many 
times over for the cost of then school¬ 
ing were told that they could not leave 
the country unles^ sums running up 
to 10,000 were jiaid by tliem or, 
better still, by relatives or friends 
abroad who could provide good foreign 
currency instead of mere roubles. These 
tactics reflected little credit on the 
Soviet goseninieiit’s honesty, its respect 
for basjL human rights, or its money 
Weirder s^et, llu; decn*e imposing the 
new lew was hushed up At fir.st, its 
existence was disclosed only to those 
applicants for exit permits wliose hopes 
could not he frustrated on some other 
pretext Later, after niucli prodding by 
foreign inc]uircis, ofikials in Moscow 
conceded that the levy was being 
imposed ; but thev were Atill reluctant 
to tell the Soviet public anything 
about It—perhaps liecause it would 
demoralise people to know how many 
other people were trying to leave the 
country, perhaps because the Jews’ lead 
might be followed by other Soviet 
citizen.*; who could somehow rai.se the 
money. By the time the decree liecame 
public knowledge, Soviet spokesmen 
were busy drawing foreign attention to 
the granting of exemptions from it. 
Several hunclred such exemptions were 
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granled in October, when Russia signed 
a trade agreement with the United 
States from which it expects great 
lienefiis. 

I'hat agreement, however, has looked 
like coming to grief Senaloi Henry 
Jackson and Kepresr'iitaiive A^ilfiur 
Mills have lined u]) ni.ijorities in i)Oih 
houses of Congress in siijifiort of their 
proposal to bar rra«le concessions to 
cominunisi ^tale that ninlct would-be 
emigrants , Mr Shult/ has warneci Mr 
Ih'e/hne\ to lake this seriously , and 
Mr Hrr/!nu\ Las jiut Ins Novosti 
ptopaLMTidtt .igc'iK V to work on films 
arul other maienal purporting to show 
that Jew. can get exit prrinils as easiK 
.IS frost.ig(^ stamps, and that Soviet 
einigr.ition ofiir lals gram their wishes 
with all il»‘ smiles of the Hert? giil 
m the i.u-lnie advertisements. 

Hut, inevit.ihK, Novosii's little fati- 
tasie^ ate being jinrsued tiionml the 
world l)\ aiiginshed ifijie.ils from 
Rus^uln Jew's for loiiiimu.ig coiuern foi 
their fdighl ^orl^ Jews who have hern 
denied exit permits issued an oj)en 
letter last week begging the outside 
W'oihl not to he dec’eived h\ “ tins 
sham (»t .1 film" Russia's hopes of 

ohlainiii'’. \ineiuan credits are still 
going to deptMid on its actual perform¬ 
ance in the gr.inting or withholding of 
visas, no. on the jMMsiiasiv'CNK'ss of ilie 
Ncnosti ho\', whO“Surel\ flushing 
their luck .1 Int too far at such a 
moment also chose to fiiit out last 
week a »laim that one of the healthiest 
places \i\ Russia for anvhociv to woik 
IS in the salt mines 

Philippines 

A barracuda war 

Two w'eeks ago Pi’esidenl Marcos of 
the Plnlippmc's .ileitc'cl his allic's in 
the SoiJih-Kast Asia Treaty (Organisa¬ 
tion to .1 Moslem rehelhon in the soiith- 
w'cstern cor'iiei of his c'ountiv '1 wo cfavs 
later he piorl.nniecl this same insur- 
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genry “ practically crushed.” But this 
week, while Mo.slem foreign ministers 
debated in Benghazi how to show 
solidarity with their Filipino brothers, 
the Manila government reported 
another major battle in which more 
than 200 rebels were said to have l>een 
killed 

(^fTieial (asualtv figures foi this 
obscure civil war tend to fluctuate 
wildly —200 in one battle, 200 in six 
months -as do estimates of the size of 
the giiernlla forces—yio throughout 
the enihaitled provinces in Mindanao 
and the Sulu i.slands on one account, 
8 ,oc^o in Uotabato province alone on 
.mother What is certain w that since 
Mr Marcos’s martial law- declaration 
la-tt September, which was intended, 
among other things, to p.'icifv the 
southern islands, a Icmg-^immering local 
dispute has turned into an uprising 
against Ins government 

It all began four vears ago as a 
c'onflict between rats and barracudas 
'I'he lats [llamas) are liands of vigilantes 
formed by dhiistian settlers in these 
jiredominantlv Moslem provinces to 
defend then land against raiding parties 
of resentful Moslem neighbours who go 
under the name of barracudas Accord¬ 
ing to President Marcos, when martial 
law was imposed these battles had 
alreadv tost the lives of more than 
1,000 local civilians and more than 
2,000 armed ('hri.stians and Mo.slems 
and had displaced more than half a 
million people from their homes The 
frresidenl iiicd to stop the violence by 
dispatching troops to disarm the 
fighters It has not worked after a 
few W'eeks of peace, Moslem rebels 
organised an uprising m Mindanao and 
the battle was on. 

'fhe Philippine government talks 
darkly of foreign involvement in the 
southern insurgencv, although it has 
vet to produce supporting evidence. 
One day the guerrillas are “maoist” ; 
another there arc hints of links with 
fellow Moslems in Malay.sian Sabah. 
The Filipino police chief has alleged 
that both Moslems and Christians have 
lieen iiu iteci by the president’s political 
opponent.^. The Moslem foreign min- 
i.sters m(*eting in Benghazi, reversing 
the flndmgs of an Egyptian-Libyan 
mission last June, put it all down to 
a government-sponsored ” anti-Moslem 
pogrom" This prompted the Philip¬ 
pine government to welcome another 
loreign fact-finding mission and to 
reiterate its concessions to the warring 
Moslems: an end to the ban on barter 
trade with Sabah, an amnesty for 
guerrillas and an economic develop¬ 
ment programme for the wild southern 
islands. But gun-running and smug¬ 
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gling are still among the principal 
occupations of those islands, and the 
concessions mav not be enough. 


Chile _ 

Fall out, you three 



Ailende toses his military men 


It was to be exjrected that President 
Ailende would ie.shuffle his cabinet 
after the Chilean congressional elec¬ 
tions of March 4th, in which his 
P(>])ular Unity coalition won 43 per 
cent of the total votes, a considerable 
advance on the 3O jier cent that 
secured Inm tlie presidency in 1970. 
His new team of iH, like the former 
one, (ontains only four Socialists and 
only three Ciumiiiui lists. It is the 
smaller groups rn the coalition who 
liavc acejuired more posts as a result 
of the resignation of the three military 
ministers—two generals and an 
admiral—who had been brought into 
the government in November to steady 
It after the opposition's attempt to 
bring it down by strike action. These 
military resignations were ostensibly 
automatic ; Ceneral Prats and his two 
colleagues were understood to have 
joined the government only until the 
elections. But .some surprise is now 
being voiced at the fact that Sr Ailende 
has not retained even one of them. 

When he named hks new team on 
Tue.sdav, he promised the armed forces 
a more active ” role in the handling 
of economic matters ; they will, among 
other things, remain responsible for 
food distribution and rationing. No 
doubt the generals have been given 
good reason to believe that their views 
will .still carry plenty ot weight with a 
government that has acknowledged its 
need of their support so conspicuously. 
'Fhey would seem to have insisted on 
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being relieved of direct and overt res¬ 
ponsibility for Chile's present economic 
difficulties and for the Allende govcin- 
ment’s methods of dealing with these. 
Nob'jdy would imagine that the presi¬ 
dent enforced their resignations. The 
question is, rather, to what extent he 
shares their view that it is now both 
wise and safe to revert to a wholly 
civilian government, after an election 
that has disheartened his impatient 
critics on the far left as well as the 
(Opposition jiarties on his right 

The Vatican and Germany 

Eastward ho 

Pope Paul’s attempt in gel on hetter 
terins with the east Ciennan m)veni- 
ment is upsetting west (iermanv's 
Roman C'atholic.s. 'Fhev are up in arms 
l>ecause they think that after nionths of 
secret talks tiie Vatican may he about to 
recognise east Cxermany and establish 
full diplomatic relations with it. I^ast 
weekend Herr Beinharcl Vogel, the 
president of the west Cierman Catholic 
central committee, reminded the 
Vatican of how its concordat with 
Hiller in iqy] helped the Nazi regime 
and appealed to it not to help the 
east Ccmian regime hy sending a fulK 
fledged nuncio to east Be?lin. 

East C German leaders want the 
prestige of Vatican recognition. They 
also want to sejiaiate the Roman 
(Catholic church in the two (jennanic's. 
Such a separation has alreacK been 
carried out in t!ie I utheraii church. 
But many of ca.st fGermany’s 1.3m 
Roman C'athohcs, who form some H 
per cent of the country's population, 
are formally under the jurisdiction (^f 
west Crerman bishops. 

The Vatican is probably tempted h\ 
the prospect of a diplomatic break¬ 
through m east Cverniany which could 
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not only help east Gennan Catholics 
hut could al.so breathe new life into 
the Pope's Ostpolitik. Legally, there is 
nothing to stop the pap.il envoy fnm 
setting himself up in east Bcihii once 
the basic treat) between cast and west 
Clerinanv signed last Dcceniher—under 
which west (icnnany iem»uiH'ecI its 
claim to speak foi the w^hole 
maiiv—IS ratmed. In practice, the V’ati- 
caii Is now likeK to gn eas\ in its 
ra[>|}rochcnieiit with east Germany. 

'Phis IS jiarlK not tu oflencl influen¬ 
tial CCatholics in west (fCimtinv ; 
jjartlv because there is still hard har- 
iMining to he done--and this, as Herr 
Brandt is finding, is better dcjiie before 
loncessjons are made than after. 'Plie 
eccle.siasiical c'oininissitMiers lunniiig 
areas of east (ierniany still under the 
jiin.sdiction of west CJerman bi.sho{js 
.ire likely to he upgraded to the rank 
of apost(jhc administrators, Viiit not to 
full bishops. And the papal envoy to 
east Berlin may not he packing Ins 
bags for a while vet 

East Germany 

Under the lindens 

FROM OUR BONN CORRtSPONOENT 

'I'he oflinal annouiu eriient said blandly 
that the British embassy due to open in 
east Berlin in inid-Apnl will be 111 
Unter den Linden. But there had been 
a tug-of-war over iis location during 
tlie long discussions m Lcjiidon with the 
east CJermaijs earlier this year. The 
British hung on until they got what 
they wanted. After all, the east 
(rcimaiis arc all right—they have 
already got their trade mission housed 
in Belgrave Sc|uare. 

'Phe British embassy will occupy the 
top floors of part of a modern five- 
storey block. Its neighbours will }>e the 
Hungarians and the Poles . it will hack 
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on to the Itiilian.s, Iraqis and 
Sudanese. But what the British c'hargj 
d'affaires (no ambassador until the 
ratification of the intra-Geiinan treaty) 
and his staff of aliout 40 will «ee as 
they look out of their windows over 
the linden trees is the granite hori¬ 
zontal vastness of the Soviet embassy 
across the street. 

Farther up the street are the vacant 
lots where once stood the old Britisli 
and American embassies This is now 
a flattened area, with the once-chic 
Adlon hotel, now .truncated^ standing 
like a pntched-iip niolai in a toothless 
iiKUith Then there is th strip of no 
man's land, sown with coiKTote tank- 
tups, fJncKlIit at night --anil then the 
Berlin wall 

One point that was not clarified 
during the London disciiNsicfiis concerns 
the freedom of incweinent foi British 
and other Nali^ clqrloinats throughout 
cast fJermaiiy. Will they be afrlc to 
wander at will or w'lll the east fieimans 
try to keep them ccxiped up in cast 
Berlin ^ Probably, as in most other 
communist countries, they will have to 
ask permission to travel and notify 
routes and stopping places. An early 
joJj for the eini)as.sv will Ytc to present 
claims for compensation for east Ger¬ 
man nationalisation of Bntish-owned 
property ; this will include putting a 
value on the site oi the old British 
emba.ssv The ea.st Germans, for their 
part, have already criven notice that 
they too base, unspei died, claims. 

Not the least tnzarie part of the set¬ 
up will be the daily visits to west 
Berlin hy emiiassy wive.s, many of 
whom will be living in east Berlin 
hotels, foi food anci clothes Their 
hu'diands are not going to Ije tempted 
bv tlie autoiiKjbile showroom beneath 
the cnd>ass\. There the cheapest ear is 
the tinnv east fiennan IVabant at 
C|,3oo easi mark'*, and the Zhiguh, the 
Sovjet-iniule version of the Fiat 124, 
costs ic),8on east marks--and anyhow 
you have to wait years for delivciy, 
In west Berlin you pay DM5,500 for 
your Volkswagen and drive it away. 
'Fhe east f Sermans insist that their mark 
IS equal to the west Carman one, but 
the unofficial rate is three east 
marks to one west mark. It may be a 
temptation for some diplomats in the 
130 embassies that east Berlin may 
have by the end of the year to indulge 
in little private financial transactions 
of their own. The east Germans are 
likely to turn a blind eve. They will 
be earning much more in hard cur¬ 
rencies for embassy rents and services 
than they may lose through amateur 
black marketeeis 
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Bankers'fiiist 
(q)ens in Madrid 

Bankers'Irusi today opens a new representative office in Madrid to 
service the needs ot corporations and other international custotners. 

'I’he new office is a logical addition to our worldwide chain of almost 
■10 brunches, subsidiaries, affiliates and offices in 27 countries. 

b'or information, contact Dr, Antonio I. Puja, Vice President and 
Resident Representative, Bankers'Irust Company, 34 AlmargoT, 

Madrid, Spain. Telephone: 410-0740. 



Bankers'Drust ConqKiiw 
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TH E WORLD American Survey 


Wrong turning 
Watergate 

The rnonienl niav he near for President 
Nixon to unleash another of those 
salvoes of decisions and innovations 
with which, from time to time daring 
Ins Presidency, he has reasserted and 
shored up his dominance in American 
politics 'I'oo many thiiif^s arc ^oin^ 
wrong at once for him to he able 
comfortably to float with the current 
much longer. Puces seem out of hand 
and the incomes policy has lost its 
plausihilit>. The curious relationship of 
the first Nixon Administration with the 
International lelephonc and Telegraph 
Corporation, a matter which might by 
now have been forgotten, is floating on 
the surface again because of the inves¬ 
tigating labours of two congressional 
committees 'I’hese, incidentally, have 
caught some of Mr Nixon’s former 
servants in apparent falsehoods. 

Mr L. Patrick Gray, the President’s 
nominee to be head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, runs into worse 
and worse weathei in the hearings on 
his appointment by the Senate judi¬ 
ciary Committee. By now his confirma¬ 
tion looks improbable, and the hearings 
arc also having some side-effects. 
Mr Gray put the White House in a 
diflBcultv last week when the committee 


at the 


Washington, DC 

w:\\ cxamin.ng his judgment in trusting 
the counsel to the President, Mr John 
Dean, to monitor the FBI investigation 

the hugging of the Democratic party 
tifhces in the Watergate building last 
June One of the men since convicted, 
Mr Howard Hunt, turned out to have 
had an office in the White House at 
the time Mr Dean denied to Mr <iray 
that he knew whctlier this was so or 
not, at a time when Mr Dean nad seen 
to it that Mr Hunt's office was cleared 
out, his safe forced and his papers and 
effects pul 111 Mr Dean's office for 
safe-keeping Under questioning last 
week, Mr Chav conceded that Mr Dean 
had “ probably " told him a lie Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's s|x>kesman was in the 
undignified position on Monday of 
liaving to defend the reputation of the 
White Houfte counsel against Mr Chav, 
while reafliniiing the Pi>i‘sidcnt’s sup¬ 
port for Mr Cirav’s nomination to he 
head of the country's chief law enfoice- 
ment agency 

Another side-effect of the Ciray hear¬ 
ings was that one of the men convicted 
in the Watergate trial, Mr John 
McCord, read ab«iut them and noted 
that the FBI last summer was pas.sing 
the minutes of its Watergate interroga¬ 


tions clirecllv to Mr Dean, who was 
passing them straight on to President 
Nixon's re-election organisation. Mr 
McC-ord dn*w the conclusion that the 
foxes were in cliarge of the henhouse. 
A** the day appioached when he was 
to rec(Mve Ins sentence, he was })ondcr- 
mg whethci its sevenl\ might not lie 
mitigated if hr offered to disclose 
matters on which lie had lieen silent 
at his trial. Mi Mc<’.oid wrote to the 
judge asking to talk to him alone, 
because, he said 

I caiinoi frri LOnfidcrit in talking with 
an FBI ag'-nt, in testifyinif before a 
grand jury whose US attorneys work 
foi the Deparimeiir of Justice, or in 
talking with other government 
representatives 

The judge, Mr John Sirica, read 
out Mr McCord's letter in o}>en court 
and put off sentencing him till Mr 
McC^ord had had a chance to talk, 
llic letter offered answers to cpiestions 
which Judge Sirica had asked in vain 
at the tiial The dcfendant.s, said Mr 
Mc<k>rd, had been put under “ political 
pressure ” to shut up and plead guilty. 
Perjury was committed at the trial. 
Witnesses who could have identified 
other persons involved iii the Watergate 
break-in did not do so. Mr McCord 
went off on l>ail, and during the week¬ 
end talked ai length to the staff director 
of Senator Ervin’s committee of inquiry 
into last veai's campaign practices. Mr 
MrCiord, a seasoned former agent of 
the Central Inielligence Agency, now 
'‘,4, who signed u]i iindex contract to 
do secunlv and intelligence work for 
the Nixon campaign organisation, has 
undouhtedlv something to tell, and it 
IS likely to extend beyoud the Water¬ 
gate operation to some of the other 
unconventional activities that marked 
the campaign. But he does not look 
like a prime mover and his knowledge 
IS probably limited. 

A more important person, and prob¬ 
ably better informed, is Mr Gordon 
Liddy, not so long ago an ambitious, 
bu.sy lawyer with a record of service 
in the Treasury and the White House, 
who was chief law officer to the Presi¬ 
dent’s re-election committee and might 
now have been high in government 
office if the Watergate raid had not 
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gone wrong. Like Mr McCord, Mi 
I^iddy refused to plead guJty. Unlike 
him, lie has persisted in refusing to 
talk, and Judge Sirica rewarded him 
with a severe, not to .say savage, sen¬ 
tence of ao years ixi prison, of which 
he is obliged to serv'e an actual inini- 
xnum of six years and nglit irionths, 
together with a fine of $40,000 The idea 
behind the .sentence, »‘.nd the judge, had 
nothing to do witli rehahilitation it 
was to punish Mr Lidcly- 

From Mr Liddv the judge turned 
to the remriimiig five defendants, those 
who had pleaded guilty, and gave them 
provision.d sentences of enormous 
extent— four of 40 years and one of 

—with an admonition t<» co-operatc 
in telling what they know before he 
has them back in three months' time 
for their definitive sentences 

Foi»r of these five are not likclv to 
know much they are from Miami, 
have been involved in tne affairs of 
the Cuban emigivs from the Bav of 
Pigs onward, and seem to ha\e thought 
that thev were working foi the (ilA to 
prevent a take-over of rhf‘ United 
'States bv friends of Mr (Jastro The 
fifth, Mr Howard Hunt, ma\ know 
more. On Wednesday he was granted 
immunity from further prosecution 
Now, unless he testdies, he iisks chaigcs 
of contempt. 

Judge Sirua, who used to l>c thought 
of as a somewhat unadventiiioiiK 
judicial luminary, has been a gieat 
disappointment to the jiolitical authori¬ 
ties. His refusal to he hoodwinked and 
made a fool of at the trial wasevideiulv 
not anticipated, and he has now put 
all hut one of the defendants iindei 
heavy pressure to disclose, to the extent 
that they know, h\ whom and as part 
of what operation lhe\ w'cre hired and 
directed 

Somehow' it must have been possible 
for the damage of the Watergate affaii 
to have been contained more effectivelv 
than It has been hut how ^ Kvidentlv 
a campaign of disruption was embarked 
ijpc'ii against the Democrats at a time 
wlien President Nixon’s advisers were 
still not quite sure of hu re-election. 
'Fhat the Watergate bugging was only 
a part of it is wtII established ITnder- 
cover activities lecjuire undercover 
financing, and the consequent general 
impres'^ion of contempt for law 
and for propriety is poisonous. How 
much President Nixon himself knew 
about It IS totally uncertain ; it is onlv 
plain that the poison went high up in 
the Admini-stration’s hierarchy. Suppose 
that, when the arrest of the team in 
the Watergate building brought to light 
that MsmeSiing improper was going on. 


AMBUOAN StmVBY 

Mr Nixon had decided to confide in the 
public, had admitted a complex of 
irregularities committed in his name 
unci had announced some disciplinary 
dismi.s.sals, promi.sing that nothing of 
the kind would happen again The 
immediate drama would have been 
fiercer, but he would have survived and 
he would liave been re-elected. 

For some leason not yet clear, Mr 
Nixon decided not to take that course 
l)ul to treat the Watergate afTair as 
an isolated aberration due to the 
stupiditv of a few small men exceeding 
their instru( tioiis It was not a position 
that could be sustained As a result, 
his servants have •hern drawn into a 
senes of evasive denials leading to 
downright untruths 

Had Mr Nixon taken the other 
course nine months ago, the Democrats 
might have made a little more cam¬ 
paign capital at the time. But now, m 
the wake of their pathetic defeat in 
the pn'sidcnlial contest, thev are get¬ 
ting a new' lease of life, smelling a 
new battle on more favourable terrain 
and even drawing unity from it At 
the same time a nunilier of conflicts 
between tlie executive branch and Con- 
gres-- are coming to u head and Mr 
Nixon needs all the congressional allies 
he can get The spirit of his natural 
allies in Congress, both Republicans 
and conservative Democrats, is being 
sou led by the poison spreaeJing from 
di.sclosures of unlawful campaign prac¬ 
tices, corrupt money-raising and indis¬ 
creet connections between some persons 
III or formerly in the Administration 
and some business concerns, together 
with the demeaning lies and evasions 
which the existence of such things 
makes nece.ssarv It has all happened 
tcriibly cjiiicklv. A.s next year’s elections 
diaw* neai and unless something 
('hange^, many Republicans in Congress 
will begin to run for cover. 

'I'o conclude that President Nixon 
has resigned himself to the adverse 
course of domestic politics would almost 
certainly he an error, as Mr David 
Broder pointed out this week in a 
commentary in the Washington Post. 
Mr Nixon has powers and opportunities 
of action available to nobodv else. He 
can change course, introduce innova¬ 
tions and steal the opposition’s clothes, 
as he has done before. He can even 
clean house in an ostentatious manner, 
if he chooses. T*he alternative, to sit 
tight, defying Congress and where 
necessary ignoring the rourt.s, is prac¬ 
ticable for him as a second-term 
President, but it would have unfor¬ 
tunate effects which he, without doubt, 
can see as clearly as anyone. 
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Back to phase 
two? _ 

Pictures of students reduced to eating 
dog-food should probably be taken with 
a pinch of salt But they are signs of 
a sudden new willingness to declare 
that the relaxation of controls which 
Pre.sident Nixon announced in January 
IS already a failure. Economic journa¬ 
lists do not hesitate to say so ; respected 
economists, not all of them Democrats, 
tend to agree. Some of the Senators 
who helped to vote down a proposal 
to freeze all prices and wages for six 
months are now saying that they might 
have voted differently had the vote 
l>een delayed another day, until the 
c(»nsuiner price index for February was 
released. This recorded the largest rise 
for iZ'2 years, with food prices up 2.2 
per cent, seasonally adjusted Mr 
George Meany, head of the big trade 
union federation, found this “ shock¬ 
ing ’ and called for controls on rents, 
interest rates and farm prices. 

In fact, food prices have been rising 
less rapidly in America than in most 
of the advanced countries (at least 
until the end of 1972) and the Admini¬ 
stration IS convinced that if people will 
just he patient—^and avoid the more 
expensive foods, as President Nixon 
advises—farm prices ought to be below 
present levels by the middle of the year 
as the planned increa.ses in farm pro¬ 
duction begin to reach the markets ; 
retail prices for food, which unfortun¬ 
ately respond more slowly, should begin 
to level off by July. Much of the 
trouble, as the Cost of Living Council 
Committee on Food pointed out, is 
caused by the big expansion in people’s 
incomes. But now consumer resistance 
IS growing ; boycotts of beef—the great 
oJiender—have been organised and 
there are plans for a boycott 
of all meat for the week begin¬ 
ning on April ist Already there has 
been a drop in the wholesale price 
of beef and the meat-packers have 
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CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(as at October 31, 1972) 


Canadian dollars 


ASSETS 
Cash resources 

Government and other securities 
Loans, including mortgages 

Customers* liability under acceptances, guarantees 
and letters of credit, as per contra 
Bank premises 
Other assets 
Total assets 


1972 

2,495,251,642 
2,556.441,687 
7,611,468.88n 

388,484,576 

180,471.081 

68,692.888 

$13,300,810,759 


1971 

$ 2.044,230,017 
2,864,299,806 
5,939.516,479 


353.519,077 
132,645,928 
66,048,654 
$11,400,259,961 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 
Other liabilities 

Accumulated appropriations for losses 
Capital, rest account and undivided profits 
Total liabilities 


$ 12.205,229,331 
388,484,576 
59.048.986 
188.819,446 

_459,228,420 

$13,3b6>10;759 


$ 10,419,308.115 
353,519,077 
32,832,285 
166,730,810 
42 7,869,67 4 
$11,400,259,961 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSES AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 

(year ended October 31, 1972) 


REVENUE 


Income from loans 

590,428.600 

516.504,310 

Income from securities 

159.611.517 

162.206,285 

Other operating revenue 

84,631.627 

72.852,916 

Total revenue 

834,671,744 

751.563,511 

EXPENSES 

Interest on deposits 

Salaries, pension contributions and other staff 

408,391,750 

393,588,899 

benefits 

154,129,003 

138,566,512 

Property expenses, including depreciation 

Other operating expenses, including provision 

53,226,435 

45,599,226 

for loan losses 

63,693,810 

51.571,531 

Total expenses 

679,440,998 

629,326.168 

Balance of revenue 

155,230,746 

“l 22.237,343 

Appropriation for losses 

33,000,000 

20,000,000 

Balance of profits before income taxes 

122.230.746 

102.237,343 

Provision for income taxes 

73.000.000 

61.300 000 

Balance of profits for the year 

49,230,746 

40.937.343 

Dividends 

27,872,000 

25,084,800 

Amount carried forward 

21,358,746 

' 1^5,852.543 

Undivided profits at beginning of year 

8,189,674 

7,337,131 

Transfer from accumulated appropriations for losses 

10.000,000 

39.548,420 

10,000,000 

33,189,674 

Transferred to Rest account 

30,000,000 

25,000,000 

Undivided profits at end of year 

9,548,420 

8,189,674 


STATEMENT OF REST ACCOUNT 

(year ended October 31, 1972) 

Balance at beginning of year $ 350,000,000 $ 325,000,000 

Transfer from undivided profits _30,0 00,000 _ 25,000,000 

Balance at end of year $ 380,000,000 $ 360,000,000 

More than 1600 branchoe In Canada 

Head Offica Toronto Ragional Officaa in Vancouvar • Calgary • Ragina • Winnipag • Montraal • Halifax 

Offices thioughout the world 

Naw York* Ponland, Oragon* Saaitia* London, tngland* Aniigua- Bahamas - Barbados* Cayman Islands - Granada* 
Jamaica • St Lucia • St Vincant • Tnnidad and Tobago—California Canadian Bank San Francisco, a wholly ownad 
subsidiary with 20 branchas m California—Raprasaniad in Sydney, Australia—Trust oparations in Now York • London, 
England • Barbados - Grano Cayman • Jamaica • Trinidad and Tobago—Resident Reprasentetivee in Chicago • Dallas- 
LoaAngalaa-San Franciaco- Bruaaals- Frankfurt- Milan - Zurich • Hong Kong - Tokyo 
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been ciiclpred to make certain to pass 
along to the housewife rvery cent they 
save ; no inciease in the packers’ costs 
must he an excuse for fHofiteeniig 
I'Vw economists, of what«*ver per¬ 
suasion, are enthusiastu about iifiply- 
ing jirice contmls to raw fofxl pioducts, 
but there must he doubt whether with¬ 
out more grip on them tfie Adiiiiiiistra- 
lion will be able to jiersuade the trade 
unions to auept reasonable wage 
ineieases this ‘•pnng .md siinimei or to 
resiNt the polit-i.il jiiessuie for inan- 
datorv jnii e controls. In tlie House of 
Repif‘sentan\es where the Hanking 
(kiniiiiittee I 111" week took up tlic* ex¬ 
tension of the Kc'onoinic Sliibihs.ition 
Act, the ehaiinian, Mi Wright Patman, 
and a rnaioiiu oi the ('oniiiiitier's 
mcmbeis have readied an amendment 
to it iailing fiM a bo-day free/e on |)iites 
and interest rates, to give the Adminis¬ 
tration time to devise new price con¬ 
trols. Kveii the more moderate Denio- 
cratK leadeis m botfi the House and 
the Senate this week announced that 
they favoured a return to phase two, 
when most sectors of the economy, 
apart from raw ugruullural products, 
were und(‘i litin control 

It was not pirciselv the moment for 
the more aggressive elements of the 
banking community to fiut their jirimc 
rale the svmholic rate of interest 
charged to their most c rc'ditworthy 
borrowers up ag.im from b[ to bj jier 
cent 'lliev were summoned to Wash¬ 
ington hy the Ciommiltee on Dividends 
and Iritciest and have fiad to .uccfit a 
roll-back to (ij, |)ei cent. And the prime 
rate will never be the same , there 
IS now, apfiarentU, to lie a sjjht rate, 
with only the biggest liorrowc‘rs paving 
the market piic'c for nionev 

Unequal schools 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENl IN 
WASHINGTON. DC 

Acivaiiced haiely three vears ago, a 
thc'orv of great appeal to egalitarians 
had a spectacular tun until it ran into 
a road-block last week. I'his was the 
idea of using the guarantee of equal 
piotec'tion of the laws, contained in the 
Pouiteenih Aineiuliiient to die Clon- 
stitiition, to compel the states to devote 
as inuch nionev to the education of a 
poor child a'' the\ do to that of an 
affluent one. Kxpounded in a book by 
a law professor at llic Herkelev branch 
of the University of tkdifornia. Mi 
John Ciociris, the theorv’ prompted 
courts in U.alifornia, 'I'exas and five 
other states to declare invalid the 
traditional methcTd of finmicmg public 
education, that is, thnnigh taxes on 
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local pru[HTtv, with siipplernents from 
the fi’dfial and state eovermnt'iits 
Hut, in order to have natioricd 
application, I’rofessor C'oons's concept 
needexj to clear the Supreme Caiiirt 
and the Nixon (Ju.ids, as stiich'nts of 
the court have taken to designatmg the 
Prc'sident s fom choices Not surpns- 
inglv. It did not fustic e Lewis Powell, 
speaking for the majontv in a typical 
test case fiom San Antonio, 'I'cxas, 
declared “ We are iinwillmg to 
iissurne for ourseJv'es a level of wisdom 
superior to that of l(*gislators, scholars 
and educational authorities.” 

riie San Antonio case dealt with 
the contrasting situations in the 
KcIl’cvvoocI (listnc t, w'hich is largely 
Mexican-AriuMicaii and poor, and 
piospeioiis Alamo Heights. Although 
'I'c'x.is has a piograiiiine of state aid 
that serves to narrow the gap, there 
sim|jlv IS not enough valuable com- 
nieic'ial and industrial jiroperty m 
Kdgevvood to raise the kind of money 
that pro[)ertv taxes in Alamo Heights 
bring in. 'I'eachers arc better paid and 
m<jre cxpenencecl in Alamo Heights 
and the c lasses are smaller. Surveying 
the discTcpancv, a special panel (if 
three federal judges ruled m Dec- 
eiiilxT, 1971, that i'cxas was violating 
the Fourteenth Amendment by making 
educational expenditures a fuiiclion of 
local wealth 'The state w^as given two 
years to correct the situation. In the 
interim, Texas apfjealed to the 
Supreme (lourt with the support of 
;^o other states and won the ^ to 4 
reversal handed down last week. 

Justice Pfiwell. who was speaking for 
the three other ai>pointees of the 
Nixon Administration, CJhief Jastice 
Hureer and Justices Hlackmun and 


Rehncfuist, and for Justice Stewart, 
began by rejecting the argument that 
there was a legally definable class of 
poor people unconstitutionally victi¬ 
mised bv tlie jiroj^ertv-tax system. Poor 
|)eoj)le lived througlicjut the state, the 
niajonty argued . wherever they lived 
ancl whatever the tax base, the state 
law' gudianteed their children 12 years 
of free jiuhlic education. It could not 
be said that they were being singled 
<»ul bv the stale for (iiscrimmaOon as 
w( re blacks bv the racially separate 
school systems declared to be uncon¬ 
stitutional bv' the Ingli court m 1^34. 
liesides, said Justice Powell, “ the equal 
protec *1011 clause does not rccjuire 
.ihs(»liiie equality <»r jireci.selv ^ ccjual 
advantages." 

Secondly, the majority concluded 
that education is not a fundaniental 
constitutional light, nor is it so closely 
related to freecloni of expression and 
other rights that the court ought to 
fiiiu tion as a “ super legi.slature m 
order to assure children the best jiossi- 
ble sc'hools. 

With these points made, the court 
niovc'd easily to familiar Nixon judi¬ 
cial philosophy . so long as tlie 
financing system served the rational 
])ijrjK>se of raising monev for educa¬ 
tion and no constitutional right had 
been violated, judges .shniilcJ kecji 
their distance Better to allow “ federal¬ 
ism," diversity and local autonomy to 
flourish than to chase some gexssamer 
ideal. “The court," wrote Justice 
Powell, “ does well not to impose too 
rigorous a standard of scrutiny lest all 
local fiscal schemes become subjects 
of criticism undei ibe ecjual protection 
clause." After all, police and fire pro¬ 
tection, jnibhc health .services, hospitals 
and public services of various kinds are 
also customarily hrianced largely from 
loial property taxes ; they vary in 
cjuality, too 

The sigh of relief across the country 
was almost audible as the court advised 
the poor and their supporters to turn 
to the g<3verni)rs and legi.slatures for 
relief This spared 49 of the 50 states 
(Hawaii lias only one .school district) 
the c'bligation to revise their systems 
ot supjKirting the schools. A require 
inent of equal spending on each child 
in Texas would either have required 
another $2.4 billion a year in taxes to 
raise the level in all districts to where 
It now stands in the richest, or w'ouUl 
have led to a reduction of spending 
111 some districts in order to achieve 
equality. 

Not all friends of the poor were per¬ 
suaded by Profcssoi Coons\s thesis. In 
some states, they feared, tax money 
would be diverted from the cities to 
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suburbs that have insubstantial com- 
mercial and industrial tax bases. 'I'he 
ITrban Institute, a research organis¬ 
ation in Washington, had found that 
in California expenditures on each 
sch(X)lchild were actually lower in the 
rapidlv growing suburbs than in the 
central cities, Neverdieless, in a vehe¬ 
ment dissenting opinion, Justice 
Thui^ood Maishall charged the 
majority with not fulfilling a consti¬ 
tutional duty to eliminate unjustified 
discrimination by the state. The 
majority’s decision, he said, could onl\ 
be seen as a retreat from America's 
historic commitment to equality of 
educational opportunity and as 
'' unsupportable acquiescence in a 
system which deprives children in their 
earliest years of the chance to rcadi 
their full potential as citizens.” 

Of mice and men 

New "York 

(jovernor Rockefellers best laid plans 
lor getting a man he could trust as 
mayor of New York City were shat¬ 
tered on a most unlikely rock—some 
of the leaders of the Republican par t> 
in the city, who have long been con¬ 
sidered his puppets. Despite ins vigor- 
OU.S pleas, they balked at his demand 
that they support former Mayoi 
Robert Wagner, -a liberal Democrat, 
with whom he has always been'fnendly, 
to succeed Mr John Lindsay, the 
Democratic mayor whom he detests 
Then Mr Wagner, alieady nominated 
by the local Liberal party as part of 
the deal with Mr Rockefeller, 
renounced -the idea of running as a 
Republican as well. The Republicans 
then nominated Mr John Marchi (who 
had been defeated by Mr Lindsay in 
1969) whom the Governor had sought 
to dissuade fmn running again. 

The Governor and Mr Alex Rose, 
the head of the Liberal party, have 
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been widely criticised for their attempt 
to strike a back-room bargain By con¬ 
trast, Mr Wagner now appears less 
tainted. In refusing to run as a Rej>ul>- 
licaii, he will have more appeal to 
regular and reform Democrats. He has 
also improved his prospects of winning 
He now faces Mr Marchi and Mi 
Mano Biaggi, who has already received 
the local Conservative party's nomina¬ 
tion and IS regarded as the favourite m 
the crowded race for the Democratic 
nomination. In a ihree-inan rare, Mi 
Wagnci mav be able to attract eiuuigh 
votes from the black, Puerto Rican and 
Jewish communities, and from Dcino- 
crats unwilling 10 support a conserva¬ 
tive, to come out ahead. I’hat pattern 
won the election for Mr Lindsay m 
i«>bq, and niav well prevail in another 
three-way rare. 

Bui theie is no ceitainty that tlie 
contest for the inayoraltv will be con¬ 
fined to these three. Under the rules 
foi the Democratic primary election, 
Mr Biaggi has to win more than 40 
per cent of the vote to avoid a run-off 
In a run-off, refoirii and regular Demo¬ 
crats who are concerned about Mr 
Biai'gi’s strongly conservative leanings 
mav unite l>ehiiid another contestant , 
this would mean foui candidates m 
the race In addition, Repre.sentalivc 
Hugh Carey of Brooklyn, a popular 
regular Democrat, has announced that 
he mav run as an independent. If he 
does, still others may enter what could 
become a farcical sc ramble. 

While he has Iieen a major con¬ 
tributor to tiic present chao.s, Mr 
Rockefeller mav regain control of the 
situation. As New York's Republican 
leader, he will have to give at least 
lip service to Mr Mai chi, but he 
will also be providing financing foi Mr 
Wagner. He would therefore come out 
ahead if either won As it js, he has 
already seen to it that Mayor Lindsay, 
who might have had a good chance 
against con.servative.s, if he had changed 
his mind about stepping down, is 
relegated to the sideline.s. 

Slimming cure 

Washington, DC 

Attempts are being made to view as 
a whole the problems of the six bank¬ 
rupt railways which operate 27,000 
miles of track in the north-east. But 
the views do not match. On Mondav 
the Department of Transportation pro¬ 
duced Its plan in response to a require¬ 
ment by Congress, when it stopped a 
strike on the Penn Central in February, 
that the Administration draw up a 
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reorganisation plan for the whole ' 
region. The Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, realising eailv on that the 
department was going to be critical 
of its role as an iiKlepciideiit public 
body in iTgulating tlu* lailwavs, pub¬ 
lished its own report two days earlier. 

‘Both plans agree on the need to 
slim down the region's railway network, 
but that is about as far as agreement 
goes 'I'he Scrretar\' of 'IVansportatioii, 
Mr Claude Brincgar, stated that ” quite 
clearly there is a healthy rail system 
trying to crawl out of the north-eastern 
wreck. All of us working together can 
help it escape " lie proposes to do this 
by identifying an economically viable 
“ core rail system.” 

,'\ new Imard would select the pieces 
of the SIX coinpaiiies which would l)e 
iiceded for the core .svstein and the 
railways would he allowed to drop the 
rest without having to get the usual, 
lengthv clearance from the ICC 'I’he 
stock of the new company would be 
shared out among the pre.sent bankrupt 
companies and adclitional h nance 
would, Mr Bririegar feels sure, come 
from private sources. 'I'hcre is no pro¬ 
vision for ail/ federal aid. An es.sential 
part of the plan is leforni of the Inter¬ 
state C'omrnerce Act under which the 
ICC operates At present the lOCl is 
obliged to hold elaborate hearings 
whenever railways applv to alter their 
rates or to abandon uneconomic lines. 
Intended in the public mte.rest, this is 
a very lengthy proce.ss and it has 
aroused the angei of Penn Central’s 
creditors, wiio complain that they aie 
financing a public servitc. Penn Central 
lias so far nut been allowed to cut out 
f,,ooo miles of its least profitable service, 
and this has eroded Us as^ts. The 
department wants to give bankruptcy 
courts (whirl 1 have no obligation to 
the public interest and which can there¬ 
fore be expected to act more quickly) 
the KiC’s present authority in this 
field 

Not surprisingly, Mr George 
Stafford, chairman of the ICKI, says 
he is “disturbed at the very minor 
role which the department envisages 
for the coMiinission in its scheme.'’ His 
own plan proposes no internal reform 
of the ICX!!, but does suggest an eight- 
month time limit on its consideration 
of abandonment proposals and the like. 
'Fhe other main difference with the 
department’s scheme is that the ICC 
sees the need for federal aid, and it 
proposes raising the money by a 1 per 
cent tax on all freight transport, 
including lorry and barge transport. 
Some of the $50om a year that the ICC 
estimates this could bring would go 
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to reimburse states for 70 per cent of 
the subsidy which they are to provide 
for uneconomic lines. But after three 
years, if the states wanted the services 
continued, they would have to bear 
the cost alone. 

One question which Congress will 
want to ask is how such different assess¬ 
ments could be made of the amount 
of federal aid which is needed How 
it will all end it is too early to tell. 
On the one hand, there scerns to be 
a growing feeling that some kind of 
national rail subsidy may lie necessary 
On the other, there is a growing recog¬ 
nition of the need to free the ICC from 
some of the restrictions of the Inter¬ 
state Cmnnierce Act. Whatever the 
upshot, time presses. The bankruptcy 
court in charge of the affairs of the 
Penn Cientral has set July and as the 
final date for a workable icorganisation 
plan or the iailway\ liquidation. 


Stripping controls 

Washington, DC 

Battle is joined again l^etween the strip¬ 
mining industry and the enviion- 
mentaiists. Principally at stake is the 
curbing and even possibly the abolition 
of an industry that provides 5a per 
cent of the country’s coal, as well as 
other minerals, at the cost of gouging 
out land equivalent to a strip a mile 
wide from New York to San Francisco. 
A tough strip-mining control bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
last year, but the Senate failed to take 
any action before the qand Congress 
died. Almost a dozen hills of vaiying 
severity have been introduced into both 
Houses in the new session, and earlier 
this month the Senate Interior Com¬ 
mittee held extensive hearings on the 
two witli the most substantial backing. 

One was the Administration’s pro¬ 
posal. Mr Nixon, in his environment 
message, said that legislation with 
** stringent performance standards ” 
was required hut what has emerged is 
not stringent. 1’he most criticised aspect 
of the Administration bill is the time 
that would elapse before any regulation 
comes into force. 

It allows two years for the states to 
submit plans for regulations, six months 
for the Interior Department to approve 
these rules, yet another two years 
before permits for operators arc 
required, and longer .^till for operators 
who produce less than io,oou tons a 
year. So even if the bill came into 
force this autumn, it could be 1978 
before the big strip-mining companies 
were restricted in any way. This is a 


long time when strip-mining continues 
at the rate of more than 4,000 acres a 
week. Other criticisms concern the 
actual regulations and their enforce¬ 
ment. The Administration defends the 
imprecision of its regulations by citing 
the need to allow for new reclaunation 
technologies not yet in use. 

Critics also question whether the 
Interior Department, by habit a pro¬ 
duction-biased agency, is the best 
monitor of the regulatory process. It 
has been lenient to mine operators on 
federal lands and a lax enforcer of the 
coal mine health and safety act. Many 
conservationists feel that the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency would lay a 
firmer hand on the mining industry 
But it seems to have lost to the Interior 
and Commerce departments. 

The other hill under consideration 
by the Senate Interior Committee is 
sponsored by Senator Henry Jackson, 
chairman of the committee. It gives 
mine operators only i>) months before 
they need peimits and authorises a 
fund of $100111 to reclaim “orphan 
lands ”—the huge area devastated and 
never restored. Other bills would 
regulate the strip mining of steep slopes, 
which are notoriously hard to restore. 
The mo*^t stringent bill comes from 
Representative Kennetii Plechler of 
West Virginia where strip mining has 
wrought the most damage. He would 
ban all steep-slope mining within six- 
months and all surface mining r8 
months later. But in spite of Mr 
Hechler’s eloquence—“ The hills of 
Appalachia are bleeding,” he said— 
an outright ban is given little chance. 

Awareness of the eoological evils of 
strip mining has never been greater. 
Bui the mining industry can draw 
support from the current .scare about 
an energy crisis. Its leaders can contend 
that because of the .speed with which 
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strip mining has grown relative to deep 
mining (surface coal is cheaper and in 
general contains less sulphur to dirty 
the air), the slightest restriction could 
have substantial consequences. For 
instance, according to a report of the 
Council of Environmental Quality, a 
ban on the working of slopes steeper 
than 20 degrees (a provision of the 
main bill in the House) would stop up 
to 51 per cent of Appalachian surface- 
mine production or up to 14 per cent 
of the total production of coal. 

Democrats agree 

The trade unions which sat grimly on 
their hands during Senator McGk>vern’s 
campaign for the Presidency moved 
back into the Democratic party last 
week. But they exacted a price for 
agreeing to let bygones—their virtual 
exclusion from the counsels of the 
convention which chose Mr McGovern 
—be bygones. The chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Mr 
Strauss, who owes his office to the sup¬ 
port last December of the trade union 
federation'.s political arm, COPE, had 
25 “ at large ” seats on the 303-member 
committee to fill. These have been a 
fierce hone of contention between pro- 
McGovern and anti-McGovern fac¬ 
tions. Mr Strauss had allotted eight 
of these seats to the spokesmen of 
organised labour, which provides much 
of the money and manpower that are 
essential to Democratic victories. The 
men from Cope, however, demanded 
all eight places, leaving no room for 
trade unions which had been loyal 
to Mr McGovern. There would have 
been a nasty fight if Mr Strauss had 
not managed to find two more places 
for the communications workers 
allies, the machinists. The other 
large block of votes went to can¬ 
didates of the congressional Black 
Caucus and the remainder was divided 
among women, Mexican-Americans 
and a man from the camp of 
Governor George Wallace of Alabama. 

Mr Strauss’s choices were approved 
by acclamation over a list of candi¬ 
dates put up by the McGovemite wing 
—but not by Senator McGovern. He 
believes that the unity of the Demo¬ 
crats against President Nixon is more 
important than internal party diffei- 
ences. Mr McGovern not only pro¬ 
mised “ full personal and public 
support ” for Mr Strauss’s efforts to re¬ 
unite the party ; he also made a solid 
contribution by turning over to Mi 
Strauss the prized list of givers to the 
McGovern funds, which some pro¬ 
gressives wanted to withhold. 
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THE WORLD 


Europe 



Barber‘s got a new wheeze for Pierre Werner, Luxemburg s prime minister 


Ted's idea for a monetary 
powerhouse in Brussels 


Untain ha& thrown its weight about 
a nood deal dunnm its first throe 
months m Europe, and its latest forav 
m favour of puttiiii> Europe's fledslini* 
reserve hanklet in Brussels ratiiei than 
in Luxemhur]i; has left it isolated iind 
unpopular. Unpopular or not, Mr 
Heath’s notion now is to profit fioin 
the fact. It IS not yet suic whctlier 
Britain will formally put forward Mr 
Heath’s latest plan at the council of 
foreign ministers at Luxemburg next 
week, or whether it will even be openh' 
linked to an efficient half-way com¬ 
promise over the reseive fund. But the 
intention in Downing Street is plain. 
As part of its campaign to make 
Europe face the realities of economic 
and monetary union (Emu), rather than 
just its rhetoric, Britain wants the econ¬ 
omic and monetary side of Brussels 
beefed up from its present modest size. 
This is what was discussed with Luxem¬ 
burg’s foreign minister, M. Craston 
Thorn, in London this week. 

British impatience with the lack of 


nionet.irv knowhow in Biussels lus 
seveifd sonices Britain hoped tf) get 
a good Briton into the Brussels 
coniniissKMi as direr tor-geneial for 
luonetarv aflaiis in place of the 
amiable and able Italian (li)doinat, 
Signor Mosca, who lieaiN the 

outfit at iircsent. It failed. It wanted 
to get a deputy director-general in 
It failed. It then rcciuited several 
highlv (jualified monetary Britons 
Iroin London and the Organisation tor 
Economic Co-oi^eration and Develop¬ 
ment in Pans to go to Brussels 
lower down the scale, but when each 
of these men went to Brussels to spy 
out his future colleagues he cued oil 
During each ol tlie two dollar crises 
this year the commission has played 
a useful diplomatic role, but not a 
cardinal monetary one. Indeed, with 
very few experts under him, all of 
them stretched to the limit, without 
an\ specified role m the Treaty of 
Rome, and hedged about by central 
bankers and national finance ministrx' 


officials jealous of thcii pown, Signot 
Mos< .1 has pistifiablv seen his lole as 
that oi a co-o|>erative diplomat oiling 
the wheels and ir\ing only where 
]jossiblc I which is not much) to gain 
more fiovver foi tlie (‘ommissiuii. 
At a turning point in monetary 
liistoiv, lie has been (he Jeicmv Morse 
ol European monetarv integration 
rather tli.iii its Lord Kevnes. Signor 
Alnsia\ place in Biussels is secure in 
British eves, but be must at all cost.s be 
given the tools ii; machine better ideas. 

Whatever lus Tieasuiy offii lals ma\ 
think about the matter. Mi Heath 
wants Biussels to work Europe^ is set 
politicallv tovvaids economic union 
but the path tow'anis tins end is lit¬ 
tered w'lth technical bnuldeis which 
the coininission's pre.sent team has 
nothing like the strength or the 
monegarv skill to clear. The monetary 
side ot economic union, the floating 
snake, is theiefore handled ini the lime 
being bv the Luoup of men least likely 
to have fiesli ideas, Europe's conserva¬ 
tive c .Mitral hankers 

The commission\ go-between role 
contrasts staikl, (lining the recent vears 
ol monetarv turmoil with the initia¬ 
ting pari piaved bv OEdD in Pans 
and bv tlie staff ot the International 
MonetaiN Fund in Washington. Thus 
m mbri the IMF leseaicli (made 
lip ol fio high-(]iiahty ecoiiorni.sts and 
rc onoTuetricians, plus statisticians, but 
lurhlesslv dir cm red bv Mi Jacc^ues 
Polak and two front-ofrii'e lliinkcTs) 
dissuaded M Pierrc-Paul .Schw'eitzer 
horn insisting on his fi\c‘d-rate pre- 
feieruTs in face of the floatire: dennan 
mark Bv c out last the then (ommis- 
sioncM tor monetaiv affairs m Brussels, 
M Kavinoiid Barre. put his head 
fir ml V in the sand m and then 

again in and did not receive 

strong advice from within ihe com¬ 
mission to pull It out. E(|uallv, after 
August, ici7i, it was studies directed 
hv Mr (ihnstopher Dow at ( 1 ECD 
(over a general studies group of three 
dozen economists under Mi Stephen 
Marris, liaising cIo<celv with the rest of 
the huge OEC.D economic staff under 
Mr Dow) which unscrambled the 
monetarv confusion of tlie time Tlie 
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rommissioii was nowhere, and to this 
day the few bright spiiits on its staff 
do not have tfic courage tcj put for¬ 
ward the braver plans which they 
have. Its technical pafiers are des¬ 
cribed bv one internatKinal c ivil servant 
in the thick of tlic innnetarv uproars 
of recent years as “ junk " 

'In this parluular lespect the com¬ 
mission is imprisoned by Us political 
role, not encouiaeed by it. Mcireover, 
it is not easy to sec how this can 
change so long as jobs dowii to 
division-chief level are allotted 
by national c]uota and disagreeable 
squabbling among niernbei slates, 
ratlirr llian with any idea of creating 
a fiathfindnig liodv of monetaiy liiTnin- 
aries in Biiisscls The commission is 
also under severe budgetary restraints 
which do not allow for expan.sion. One 
way to help--although there arc also 
other*' -iriighl be for member states to 
chip in (‘\tia staff tem|)orarily in order 
to form sfiecial task iorc'es under com¬ 
mission c'ontiol to work on the second 
stage of Kmu. Either way, i£ 
Ml Heath means to go on pushing his 
new idiM, which lie ceitaiiiK should, 
he IS going to have ciuite a struggle on 
his hands 

Farm prices 

The game begins 

Brussels 

The name ol the EECl game, according 
to one' aciduLited Brussels di[>lomat, is 
Monotonv And the Kurohore for April 
and mavhe beyond will be farm prices. 
Boring for the ronimission is Mr Pierre 
Larclinris proposing a most i omplex 
puce package. Bomig foi Britain at 
this week’s counti! of farm minisieis m 
Brussc'ls wa.< Mr Joseph CKiilbcr, w'ho 
IS undei pressure in the House of (loin- 
mons to veto anv price rises at all, but 
who doled out a pretty hand.some pack¬ 
age to Bnti.sli fainicis in last week’s 
uiipual puce review. And boring for 
Germany—or ar least those small Ger¬ 
man farriiers who fear they w'lll win 
nothing this vi*ar—was Herr Josejih 
Ertl. Geimany's roly-poly bundle of 
tanniiiL' fun roaring for higher prices 
Oiilv Ittily sup|j()]ted Britain in its 
demand toi a general puce frec7c — 
although tfie French secretly think 
tliat Mr T.aidiimis’s jnoposed prices 
are too hmii Denmark and Holland 
were faiilv lu^j'iiv w’tli the lonnnission 
package, but Ireland, like Geiinanv, 
was 111)1 and what Ireland will go for 
in Brussels is a good exanijile of vs hat 
tlie I oMirg nioiid: of iiagglii.g is going 
to be 


Ireland backs the 
butter mountain 

Dublin 

Ireland’s 200,000 farmers, who voted 
overwhelmingly for EEC entry in the 
belief that it offered them a bonanza, 
are glad that Europe’s common farm 
]>ulicy has not yet disappeated alto¬ 
gether under tlie weight of its problems 
But they are extremely disappointed 
with the commission’s new price pro¬ 
posals Ireland’s farm minister furiously 
attac:kcd Britain in Brussels this week 
for Its opposition to higher pric:es, and 
the Irish Farmers’ Association (IFA) 
has sided w'ith Copa (the EEC group of 
farmers’ associations) in Biussels in 
calling for an average price increase of 
per cent The coTnmis.sion, by con¬ 
trast, is suggesting only a 2.76 per cent 
increase, and even this might evaporate 
to nothing if the temporary subsidies 
to offset the effect of the devaluation 
of the j>ound aie phased out 

Irish farmeis will get regulai rises 
in income over the next five years as 
jinces are brought up to European 
levels. The first step towards higher 
lieef and milk prices will be made 
m Ajinl, for sugar beet and cereals 
in niid-suminer and for j)ig-meat 
m aiitiiniii But they also liojied 
for a much greater average increase 
tliari the 2.76 per l enl jiroposeci bv the 
coinmission Mr T\ j Maher, the IFWs 
jiiesident, has accused the commission 
of coniiavening the spirit of the Treaty 
of Rome in not meeting its lespjonsibi- 
litv to I. use farmeis' liv'irig standards to 
the level of pcxiple working 111 cither 
sectnrs ’“Fhe coniTiiission does in fact 
make complex calculations of farm 
incomes befoie coming iij) with its 
)»iui‘ piojjos.d*'—blit they have not 
fully found their wi\\\ it is true, into 


Mr Lardinois’s proposals this year. 

On the face of it, the Irish fanners 
have a strong c:ase for complaint. As 
EEC’ statistics show, they have the 
lowest annual income in the community 
—le.s.s than half the average in Britain, 
Belgium or Holland. At the same time, 
Ireland lias the highest annual rate— 
8.2 per cent—of inflation in the EEC’ 
and Its farmers have been liit hard like 
evciyqnc e^se. 

I’he commission’s price proposals 
would help little. The suggested reduc¬ 
tion of 11 per cent in the butter inter¬ 
vention price would avoid an expected 
increase of 2p per pound in rcrail 
butter prices. The government would 
welcome this as one weapon in the 
fight against inflation, but that did not 
prevent Ireland's fann minister from 
urging his common market colleagues 
on Mondav to ])ush u^i butter con¬ 
sumption in their c'ountries .4s Ireland 
has done. Dairy farmers will lienefit 
from an increa-se in skimmed milk 
povvciet and milk withheld from 
cn?anieiies (at present 70 per cent of 
Irish milk goes into buttei) 

The })iesidpnt of the Irish daiiy 
farmers’ association, Mr James 
O’Keeffe, says that although some 
farmers mav seize the opportunity to 
m«ike ‘‘ a quick buck ” it would not 
lie possible 01 desirable for all to 
change over lo skimmed milk powder, 
thus creating a glut and evcntuallv 
lowering jjriccs. With Ins licad deep in 
the sancl, he adds that the Irish econ- 
omv would not be helped by tlie com- 
miinitv’s elToits to switch production 
from dairy products to beef since Irish 
holdings are not usually suitable for 
heel and since so miK'h money has been 
sjrent ove» the vears in bujldiiig up the 
ciairx' inclustrv (This is jireciselv what 
should now be changed.) Life in the 
EECl, as the 1F.\ admits, is proving 
more difTuiilt than expected. 



This IS what a mounrain of butter in the making actually looks like 
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Standard Ufe 
again improve 
bonus record 

REVERSIONARY BONUS 

For the year ending 15th November 1972, £3 50% on basic 
sum assured plus £5 00% on attaching bonuses. 

CLAIMS BONUS 

Again substantially increased. Consider these results for 
policies effected in the relevant years by a man aged 30 
next birthday: 


Year in which 

Policy for £1000 
was effected 

Original 

Term 

Total 

Net 

Outlay* 

Amount 
paid m 
March 1973 

1933 

40 Years 

£909 

£4316 

1943 

30 Years 

£873 

£3249 

1953 

20 Years 

£879 

£2261 

1963 

10 Years 

£875 

£1463 


•This assumes that statutory tax relief was obtained 


PERSONAL PENSION POLICIES 

Reversionary bonus declared at the rate of £3-50% on the 
basic pension and on attaching bonus pension. 


Our concern is to provide the best possible results as the 
declarations above show. Results such as these under¬ 
line our consistently outstanding record and keep us in 
the forefront as Britain's largest mutual life assurance 
company. 

standard Life 

ASSURANCE CX>MFAIMY 

Established 1825. Assets exceed £1,000,000,000. Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom & the Republic of Ireland 
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Three Frenchmen under pressure in Brussels • Senghor, Deniau, Ortoh 


Europe’s e\-colmies 

Adieu, Yaounde 

Brussels 

SriiniiitH''. :iiid piefeipiite^s are the two 
problems that have most been cxercis- 
m;^ the stafl <»f M. Jcaii-Kian^ois 
Deniaii's Cf»-c>pcratir)n .irid develojmirnt 
department diinnq tlie past few months 
Britain bMuii^ht with it to the com- 
ninnitv res|)()iisil)ilities towards ao 
(lomi non wealth rountries And iiet^oti- 
alions i(» formiiliite a siiaessor to the 
OMstini; association agreement linking 
II), mostl> Fieni h-speakini;, African 
states vMih the FK(1 were .'invv\a\ due 
to l)ei»ni on August 1st These two iacts 
have meant that the (oniniission has 
had to st.ut thinkiii'^r about the sha])e 
of 1r^ relations witfi no fewer tlian ;{8 
developini; lountries 'I’hcse aie the 19 
associates (one of w'hich, Mauiitiiis, is 
also a member of the (lommonwealth) 
plus iq British (lommonviealth coun¬ 
tries in \fnt.i, the (lanhbean and the 
F’acific that became ehp^iblc for associa¬ 
tion uneJer prolo«‘ol 22 of the treaty 
of accession '['hev have hen‘me known 
as the associables. But for some ot 
them, norablv Nii^ena, the tl'out>lit of 
hcini* an assoc labie to the FFC^ is an 
unhappy one it implies a status 
suhoidinatc to Europe atici member¬ 
ship of a (dub whose centre of ^jravity 
IS, at best, in Brussels and, at worst, 
in Pans, And at the root of tins 
ap])arentl\ necvcolonial arranttement is 
the wretched fiusiness of reverse 
prefeieiices. 

The system of reverse preferences 
presirihc. that in return for tariff-free 
access to European markets, associated 
countries shcnild ofler countries 

tariff-free ac.'ess to their markets. 

At one end of the scale are those 
countries- m a i n 1 v Camimonwealth 
African one''—winch sii\ that this sys¬ 
tem jjrevents asscu iate> from huyinj' in 
the rhea]>est markets; the system also 
helps to condemn associates to remain 


exporters of jrtimarv jrroducts and 
importers of finished e.oods Then there 
are the Amcrii'ans, who are opposed to 
the extension ot tariH picfeiences 
which (liscrmiinate .ii>amst their 
exporters , the value (»f the trade that 
the United States st.inds to lose throur^h 
leveise preferences between tlie EEC 
and '',8 impoverished c'oiintries scarielv 
adds up to a row nt cocoa bc^aris, and 
Anierua will from the dismantlint; 
of preferences 111 richer Commonwealth 
countries. But the Ami'iican t»overn- 
inenl, hadtfeiod bv vocal prc^ssuic 
groups, Ls prepared to make an issue of 
It Irideecl, althouirh the American 
Unclei Sccietarv of State for (Tonoinic 
all airs, Mr William Casev, told tlie 
c oniriiLinitv's external affairs ccjm- 
missioner. Sir Christopher Soaines, 10 
days a.i;o in Brussels that the United 
States had a “ better understandini' ” 
of the EEC's position, if is feared that 
the .\mericans mn*ht even raise 
objections to the associates beinq 
oil Cl eel preferential access to Europe’s 
iiwirkets 

\t tlie other end of the scale are 
those in favour of reverse preferences : 
the I'leiicli, who are reluctant to lose 
then ciitreiiclied tradmq position in 
their former colonies ; and some of the 
i() countries already associatecJ under 
the Yaounde convention, such as 
Senf\qal, whose president, Leopold 
Senqlior, came to Brussels last week to 
tell the commission that for him 
reverse jrrefeiences provide the moral 
basis for association. President 
Seiiqhor -who is often criticised, 
jiarticularly bv Enqlish-speakiniif 
Africans, for bc*in.q a black French¬ 
man— believes that the associates' 
\villini^ness to offer Europe sometliinjq 
in return for what they pet from the 
community is all that keeps them from 
bcinci: beqqars at the EEC’s door. 

With cannon to left and cannon to 
riji^ht are the members of the EEC 
commission ; their mam cont'eru with 
reverse preferences is not to find 


markets in Africa and the Caribbean 
for Eurojieaii qoods but to mollify the 
two sides and at the same time to ward 
off the shot and shell of the cannon 
in front of them—Gatt. Tlie rules of 
the (general Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade provide that the only two ways 
111 whicli the community can qive 
[irefei'eotial access to the associates* 
exports (which is the main object of 
havinq an association agreement) are 
tMther to obtain a waiver in Gatt or to 
establish a free-trade area. Opposition 
from the Ibuted States and under¬ 
developed countries excluded from the 
aRreemeni rnii^ht well defeat an 
attempt ic» obtain a waiver ; even if 
one wMs obtained, it would have to 
be renew'PcJ aiinuallv and would always 
be .subject to the vajqanes of mter- 
iiatioiial ojnnion. The alternative, 
there foie, i** to move towards a free- 
tr.ide area, winch is the course that 
tlic (ommisMon's development depart¬ 
ment adojits The jiaper whicli has 
been draw'll up under Herr H. B 
Kroil 11 and which will ^o to the com¬ 
mission next week siiqj^ests that the 
associates should indeed move towards 
a zeio tariff on Ivurope's exjjorts in 
exchanqe for Eurojie’s low tar ills on 
tlieii exports, but that the associates 
should be free to ofler the same larift 
to I he rest of the world as well. 

But a low laiifT will mean a serious 
loss of revenue for the associates and 
will disc-ouraqe their own infant 
milustnes I'ci »et round this problem 
thev can adojit a double-column 
acccuintinq system , m the first column 
will be the* tarifl, .set veiv low, and 
m the sec'ond will be a fiscal duty, 
w'bich ran Ire set at any fiqure and 
will apply e(|iiallv to inij^orts from the 
coinmuniLv and from the rest f>f the 
world. This duty may look like a 
taiifl, act like a tariff, be imposed like 
a tariff, but so loni' as it is not called 
a tariff all sfiould l)c well. 

In tfiis wav the objectives of both 
the Americans and the C'ommonwealth 
associables sliould be met and the rules 
oi (iatt resjjccted If President Senqbor 
r)i other associates emotionally 
attached to reverse preferences wish 
to offer them to the EEC they will not 
be refused, but any problems that arise 
in Cratr wnll not be the community’s. 
In fact it seems unlikely that anyone 
will bother to take an economically 
insiqriificant country like Senegal to 
task. I'he only loser, if this is the shape 
of the agreement reached, will be the 
French But they will be able to com¬ 
fort themselves that what they may 
lose in, say, Upper Volta they will 
more than recoup in, say, Nigeria (a 
vastly richer market) where France 
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will now compete on the same terms 
as Britain. 

Preferences form only one part of 
the difficulty that confronts the com¬ 
mission in its relations with the 
associables. The other main problem 
is to remove the impression that has 
already been given that anyone who 
wants to associate with the EEC has 
got until August ist to decide, and 
that if he chooses to do so has one of 
three options. First he can have a 
warmed up version of the Yaounde 
agreement—a formula that has made 
little visible progress in solving the 
basic problems of underdevelopment 
that confront the present Yaounde 
associates. Second, he can have a 
rehashed version of the Arusha agree¬ 
ment that links the three countries of 
the East African conirnunitv (Kenva, 
Tanzania and Uganda) with the EEC ; 
this oflers even fewer advantages than 
Yaounde. Third, he can settle for a 
trade agreement, which sounds fine but 
adds up to almost nothing for any 
countiy which is not the dominant 
supplier of the goods which form the 
subject of the agreement. The rea.son 
IS that most advantages of a trade 
agreement made by one <*ountrv with 
the EEC, unless it contains particularly 
favourable quotas, have to be extended 
under (latt rules to other countries. 

These options were concocted dunng 
the British entry nei;>otiation:i The 
way III which they have lieeri served up 
has given the a.ssociahles the feeling 
that they have little choice in the 
matter of what is on offer three 
possibilities, the best of which offers 
them very little financially, does almost 
nothing to protect them from the 
ill-effects of Europe's inflation on their 
terms of trade, and compromises their 
])olitical independence b> making 
them lcM>k like colonial appendages. 

To avoid ruffiiTig feathers the new 
paper makes no mention of the 
unfortunate three options, and the old 
Yaounde agreement is scarcely 
alluded to at all. The emphasis is put 
strongly on tlie commission's willingness 
to accommodate the wishes of the 
associates and to avoid giving them the 
feeling that they are being offered 
something which they can take or leave 
as they see fit. Partnership, not 
association, is the spirit of the papei, 
and it is made quite clear that the next 
agreement that replaces the present 
Yaounde and Arusha arrangements is 
not going to be another Yaounde but 
something completely diffexent. 

How different depends on whether 
the staff paper is accepted by the full 
commission (which it probably will be) 


Not associating 
with Rhodesia 

One country seldom mentioned in the 
context of the EEC's trade and foreign 
relations is Rhodesia Yet some 
members of the Nine arc carrying on 
a brisk trade' with Rhodesia while 
Britain is officially trying to enforce 
a policy of total trading sanctions 
against the rebel colony An attempt 
i.s nov\ going to be made to harmonise 
this push^me-pull-you situation so that 
all the Nine will respect their avowed 
intention of contormiiig with the United 
Nation.s' policy of mandatory sanctions 
Mr Maurice Foley, a former Labour 
mini.stcr for Africa and now a scnioi 
member of the commission's co-opeia- 
tion and dcs'clopment department, has 
already been asked by the London- 
ba.scd Justice for Rhodesia Campaign 
lo apply pressure in the commission. 
Ills efforts are now expected to be 
reinforced by a question m the 
European parliament. Probably directed 
at the external affairs commissioner. 
Sir Christopher Soames, it will .isk why 
the names of some European countries 
—notably Germany and Holland— 
occur so frequently in the reports of 
the UN sanctions toinmiitee, and why 
these countries do so little to follow up 
and prosecute tho.se of their nationals 

dtid, if .so, whether it will be accepted 
b\ the council of ministers (less 
certain) It also depends on what 
propo.sals the associables make and 
what thev succeed 111 w^inning during 
the course of the negotiation.s. But 
certain change.s do .seem likely cither 
w'ay. 

First, it looks as though the agree¬ 
ment will cover not just the independ¬ 
ent countries of black Africa that are 
former colonies of diflerent members 
of the Nine, but will be open also to 
Ethiopia and Liberia (which have 
never been Euiopean colonies) and 
(ruinea and Sudan (which were 
colonies but w'hich arc not numbered 
among the i^fl). The present indication.s 
are that Liberia, Ethiopia and, a 
lesser extent, Sudan are interested : 
(vuinea is an unknown quantity. 

Second, certain neglected features 
of the last Yaounde agreement will he 
presented again with greater emphasis. 
Protocol 2, for instance, allows 
as.sociates to slap on extra customs 
duties against the community's goods 
if these arc justified by “ development 
needs " or if they are intended to con¬ 
tribute to the a.ssociate's budget; 
“ development needs ” are so broadly 
defined that a duty can lie imposed 
under almost any circumsiances. The 



Foley follows up 


who .irr reixirtoci to have broken 
sanctions 

Now that Brit.iin is a member of the 
KEC" It also fakes part in the rtgular 
informal Davignoii" commitlce ot 
foreign ministers This is another 
forum 111 which piessiiie could be 
applied Evidence of success might 
persuade sceptic.il African assuciable.s 
that the comniunily is more interested 
111 bkick Afriea than in its trade w'iih 
souihcTii Affi.'a . if, indeed, it is It 
might (\en win the approxal 111 Britain 
of some Labour doubters 

community ma\ ask for consultations, 
but these do not amount to a veto. 
With other provisions allowing for the 
jirotection of infant industries and for 
the fostering of free-trade areas among 
the associates, the associated states will 
retain a wiile degree of trading 
freedom. 

Third, there w’lll he increased 
provisions foi aid to be given under 
the European Jixelopment fund. And, 
nioie of an innovation, theie will be a 
lehirlfi of the old IMF idea for com- 
pensatc^rv tinanc»* to stahilise commod¬ 
ity leccipis 'J'hc precise iiatuie of the 
.svsteni adopted will be settled in 
negotiation, hut the c onitnission paper 
proposes that when a country*s 
levcnues drop below' a certain level 
(fixed on the basi.s of a five-year 
average) because of a decline in the 
world price of a commodity, the com- 
muiiitv will step in and make gcxxl the 
deficit. I'hi.s i.s likely to be welcomed by 
many of the associates as an aid to 
planning, but it will be criticised for 
Its failure to raise the general level of 
commcxliiy prices ; these have become 
badly depressed relative to the inflated 
w'orld prices of industrial goods. 

Sugar will be included in the 
.system of compensatory finance but 
because of its great importance to 
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many (*ountries, particularly those in 
the C'anhliean, special provisions may 
have to he made I'he C^ommonwealth 
sui'ar producers, who have been meet- 
inf[( in London this week, have been 
promised by the coniinissKin—although 
not by the council of ministers—that 
the EF.CI will continue to import the 
same amount that has in the past been 
taken by Britain Bniaiii itself (but not 
its partners) is hooked to a similar 
commit men t made «'it Lancaster House 
in 11 ) 71 — Itself an anomalv under the 
common a<'ruu(iuial policy But the 
sutrar jonMjijcei.s are worried by the 
incre.iswii: a« leatje given t«> Faiiope’s 
siji;ar beet production (while its 
rmisiiniption be.L'ins to sta('nate) and 
the possibilii\ that European exports 
(which aie not vet lovcied by the 
Intelriiitioiial Sui>ar Agieerncnt) will 
depress the world market [)iice of 
sugar 

'Viic assnciables are now preparing 
their negotiating jjosition A seiie*s of 
meetings in cafiitals from Creoigelown 
to Mudjan is .ilreadv under wav. At 
the cMul of tins they ho^ie to have 
agieeci on a cominoii front A (|ucstJO]i- 
rnark still hangs over Nigeria- the 
giant aniong dwarL wIim h has 
declared itself in favour of a trade 
agreemcnl But the Nigerians inav vet 
get an asscu lation deal winch they 
could accept. 

Immigrant workers _ 

Europe's own 
Bantu labour force 

Brussels 

A wave of liuiwei strikes throughout 
Fiance bv gtcMijis c)i iininigrant 
workers- mostlv Penlugui'se, I’linis- 
lans and Moroccans---has now readied 
a crescendo 'I’lie strikes have lieen 
mounted against a govermnent cir- 
culai which lavs down that work 
f>errrnts will be gianted only to those 
who have fixed up in advance then 
jobs and ai c ommodalion. Far from 
biinging tlie number of foieign workers 
under stricter control, as the author¬ 
ities bad hoped, the circular has 
merely aggravated the prcjfrlem of 
illegal immigration. At the same time, 
agitation bv migrant w'orkers has 
woken FiTiuhmen up to the scan¬ 
dalous wav in vvhicli the migrants are 
often treated—ex|)clled if they lose 
their jobs (which are iisuallv the dirtv 
ones), crowded in appalling sliimfi, 
explained, often paid less than the 
legaL;:^ii]inium, hoased by racketcci- 
ing taxidlords, without access to 



Berber, but she lives in France 


welfare* services loi tluii families or 
schools for their children. 

1 'he sjiag is tfiat migrant w'orkers 
have heljied lo fuel EEC’ growth. But 
their giovMiig numlier is beginning to 
cause bcadaclies m nearly all the conti¬ 
nental EEC-’ countries. 'I here were 
only I Ill of them in the Six in 
ic)V) Last year there were ^ni 
of lliein oflii i.illy regisined, includ¬ 
ing a-pn in (iermanv, where thev 
ariouiit for lo per cent of the labour 
foKc, tiTul I 2111 ofTiciallv registered 
111 I'’ran*e, w'hcie the total number of 
foreigners, including illegal imiin- 
giants, IS ))rc>bal>lv ov^er 'pn In 
Belgium the irniiiigiant population 
fimoiints to 8 pei cent of 

the total population. Belgium has 
taken die lead in setting up local 
committees composed of repicsenla- 
tives c>f the various migrant commun¬ 
ities, but a recent opinion poll 
rc*\ealed that 5,() per cent of those 
polled think that the migrants are tak¬ 
ing |obs awav from Belgian w'orkers. 
'1 he Dutch, who successfully 
mleyr.ited the Indonesian refugees 
after the wai, have been less success¬ 
ful with the Turks. After its riots.in 
September, Rotterdam has put a limit 
of cj pc*! (*enl on the numlier of 
foreieners w'ho mav settle m anv 
distiicl, much to the embarrassment 
of the EEC’ commission, which is being 
pressed lo interv'ene Even in (iermanv, 
winch has organised and thrived on 
the inflow and reception of its foreign 
workers far more even than France, 
the present immigration polirv is 
bf-ing heavily questioned. Counting 
illegal immigrants and their families, 
there are now well ov'er '^ni migrant 
workers in Cermanv too. 

The EEC cannot put off tackling 
this problem much longer. The com¬ 
mission wants the Nine to co-ordinate 
their irnmigratirm policies. Sf'ontan- 
pous labour mo«^ments within the 






EEC (mostly by Italians) under 
the free movement provisions of the 
'Freaty of Rome accounted foi only a 
quarter of the foreign workers hired 
last vear in the old EEC of Six. The 
rest were workers from outside the 
conitniinilv—north Africans, Span¬ 
iards, Portuguese, 'Furks, Cireeks and 
Jugrislavs, usually recruited through 
officidl channels The fate of most of 
these IS now being actively brought 
intr) the various trade and association 
agreements being discu.ssed under the 
EECI's Mediterianean policy. T'wice 
111 the jiast three weeks Dr Patrick 
Hilleiv, tfic social affairs commis¬ 
sioner, has .said publicly tliat there is 
no justification for continuing to apjjly 
.i double Mandard to migniiit w'orkers 
--one for thost‘ who come from inside 
tlK* conirminitv, anothei for those 
tiorn outside But taking the work to 
migrant workers rather than bringing 
them to the work, as Dr Hillerv riglitlv 
revruninends. is going to be easier said 
than done 


Trade unions _ 

Hughie says yes 

'The 'Fradcs Union (amgress is now 
almost certain to end its hovcott of 
the FECh but it ma\ not hap|rc*n 
before September This outcome has 
been increasinglv likelv fevr some while, 
but it became fullv clear after a sjreech 
by Mr liugli Scanlon, the left-wing 
leader of tlie engineering union, on 
Wednesdav Mr Scanlon said “ 1 
avcfpt that WT are in and I accept that 
tlie trade union movement ha.s to deal 
with things as they are.” But Mr 
Scanlon made it clear that the TUC 
should not change its policy before 
this September s annual congress. How¬ 
ever, if the engineers with then 
v'otes back Mr Scanlon, a majority in 
favour of participation i.s almost 
certain. 

Mr Scanlon's change of view mav 
lielp to induce Mr Jack Jones to back 
going in too Mr Jones, chairman of 
the l'IT(”s international committee, is 
jicrforce becoming an active European 
in his position on the executive of the 
Fairo-TUC] in Brussels. If the TUCI 
congress does back participation, it 
should (if the world were really round) 
also make it easier for the Labour 
jjartv eonference, which follows .soon 
after, to end its boycott of the Euiii- 
pean parliament. However, the unions 
have all along taken a more realistic 
view than the pailiamentary Labour 
party of EEC institutions now that 
membership of Europe is a fact. 


A special strength 



a survey of Japan 


Une turns needs 
into reafities. 
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Worid-wide service, for example. 


I s\ciU\ f oulcs, 

211 aships, .in inlcrnational network 
of :ii;enls ‘k" I inc has spread its 
SCI \ ice wu! Id w ide I or stune \eiis 
we'xe been vv)Tiducting icculai liner 
seivKL on the Japiin-Hainbui^-Rol- 
leidain-\inslcidani i*»ule. Aiuwer- 
irm ihe needs of frcitzht owneis, we're 
also conducting: Hamper, ore earner 
and luhker scniccs. 


Itiinini* needs into realities is 
the coic of our piojzrcssive business 
philosophy “k" Line adopted a 40 - 
I'oot container, foi example, that 
appreciably lowers shippers’ costs. 
We’ve been a pioneer in developing 
world trade by providing specialized 
ships And we've steadily augment 
cd oui fleet in line with shipper s’ 
needs. 


At the same lime, we’ve estab¬ 
lished important iri-nation routes 
Set up on-the-spot representatives or 
agents. Launched joint venture oper¬ 
ations With similar enterprises in vari¬ 
ous countries And made our exten¬ 
sive know how readily available. 

“K” Line turns needs into 
realities And world trade is a little 
better for it. 


iSRiiRn?. 

IlMl I . 


General Agent In the UK & the Continent: 

Kawasaki i London' Ltd Office 17 St Helen's Place London ECS, England Telephone 01-588-2251 Telex 885076 
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knows 

Japan. 

Barclays Bank International’s branch in 
Tokyo prin'idcs a full ranf^c of international 
banking services at the centre oi one of the fastest 
‘’roveinj’ economies in the world. 

It your company is enjia^ed in or contemplates 
trade with Japan, you could benefit trcmi the kind 
t>t service that Barclays Bank International is 
especially Kt.‘ared to provide. 

We have produced a wallet containing the 
facts on japan that you need. This is freely 
available tt) businessmen. If you would like a co^'y 
or if you have questions to ask write to Kenneth 
Haydon, International Manager, International 
Division, 168 Fenchurch Street, London EC^P 3HP; 
and, if you are visiting Tokyo, you will be 
welcomed and helped by our Manager there, 

Derek Gorton. HLs branch is in the Kokusai 
Building, 1-1,3- Chome Marunouchi, Cdiiyoda 
Ku (telephone: 214 - 2846). 



BARCLAYS 

International 


A World of Banking. 
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“The human element” 
is 

our main line of business 



The ways and means of trade do not 
stand still. Today, traders are more diver¬ 
sified, customers more demanding, it's a 
fast-growing world with fast-growing needs. 

To fill these needs calls for fast-thinking 
market specialists with far-reaching services 
and facilities. TOYO MENKA reaches out 
to fill these needs in every area of indus¬ 
trial endeavor. 

With a complete network of 140 
branches at home and abroad and a staff 
of 5,000 specialists, TOYO MENKA is 
always ready to serve you—the human 
element. 


MOYO MENKA 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

London Branch 11 th floor, Lee Hnusf, Wood Street, London Wall, 
London EC2Y SBD 

Tokyo Head Office 1-3, Oiemachi 1-chnme, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Oiaka Head Office KawdiaiTwichi 2-chonnn, Htqasln-kii, Osaka 



The name may be 
foreign but 
the message will 
strike home. 

The Okasan securities service is 
your vehicle to numerous oppor> 
tunities now presenting themselves 
in Japan to the investor. 

The information furnished by 
Okasan takes you right to the heart 
of the most productive and reliable 
issues and keeps you abreast of all 
that is happening in the investment 
arena. You will be getting the 
service of specialists who are unique 
in their ability to help the overseas 
investor. 

MMianMiiBcun 

1—17—6,Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Tel; 272-2211 
Cable: KABUOKASAN 
Telex: j26806 
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Associated 

JapaneseBank 

(International) 

Umited 

offers the following services: 

Euro-currency finance on a medium 
and long term basis. 

Foreign Exchange and Euro-dollar dealings. 
Underwriting Euro-bonds and Euro-equities. 


AJB is an international 
consortium of leading 
Japanese banks and 
Japan's largest investment 
banking house. 


Shareholders: 

The Sanwa Bank, Limited 
The Mitsui Bank, Limited 
The Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank, Limited 
The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Gengo Suzuki, Chairman 
V Mr, Yuji Emori, Genera! Manager 

\ Associated Japanese Bank 
f (International) Limited 

29-30 CornhIII, London, EC3V 3ND 
Telephone 01 - 623 5661 Telex 883661 
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TANZANIA 




In the right place. At the riglit time 


In all the major trading centres of the world 
Dodwell marketing men are on the spot to give you 
coMbtanl representation They know the trading 
tec hiiKjues and product requirements of their areas 
intimatelv 

Synclironise your international trading operation 
with Dodwell, the organisation that has made famous 
names iarnous the world over 

For enquiries in international selling, buying and 
shipping, contact 




•slablisliad 1868 


For enquiries in Japan 
C P 0 Box 297. Tokyo 10U.91 Kowa, 

No 16 Building Annex. 9-20 Akasaka, 
1-chome. Minato-ku, Tokyo 107 
Telephone (03)6B4-2351 Telex J22274 

DODWELL 

A Force in International lade 

A mmnbv of thm inchcMpo Groufi 


Dodwell ft Company Limited 

Head Office 18 Finsbury Circus, London EC2P 2LT Telephone Of -588 6040 Telex. London 888444 
Au&tialia ' Canada * Guam * Hong Kong India * Japan * Kenya Singapore 'Tanzania ' Uganda -UK * U S A ■ W Germany 
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No one quite like them 

For 20 years the loudest noise from Japan has been the quiet ticking over of its superbly efficient 
economy. That is not going to be true much longer. Brian Beedham, the foreign editor of The 
Economist, went to Japan to find out where Japan is going to use its wealth—and why 

Bv om- of thoM accidents that every- unromiiionlv well trained hihoui lone ; was |usl so rnucli Ja|janese S(» m 
one else thinks i.s the result of caieful and that thru salesmen seemed It) he it)()2 he wrote ‘‘('.onsidei j.ijMii,'’ the 
planning, Thr Economist wTites a sur- able to sell quite a lot of expoil'^ to first nf Ins two loin; anaUse*' of what 
vey of Jajian almost exactly once every the rest of the world 1 'he onl\ llnm; it wa^ that made the Japanese ertmomy 
five years. The first of these five-yeaily to he said in extenuation of this is that work the wav it did, w'huh is still being 
attempts to describe how' things are it was written a bare tw'o veais altei (|uoted in books wnilen in the 1970s. 
going in this most enigmatic and self- Japan’s industrial production had at Vise years later again, in I9b7, he 
contained of great c:f.>untries, this cat last (limbed back from the ruins of wrote his sec'ond survey, “'I’lie Risen 
that walks by itself, came about aftei 194'-, to the level it had reached before Sun," whidi oflered an even fuller 
my own first visit to Japan in iq')7 As the second world w-ar explanation »*f the forces that had 

a result of that visit, I wrote the larger I'hen, fi\e years later, Norman thrust this ]>rodigy of an eronom> head 

part of a series of articles which Macrae, the deputy e^ditoi of tliis and shoulders above any of its corn- 
earnestly reported that the Japanese jraper, realised just h<'w extraordinary ])etilorv, cajiitalist or cominunist 
were really c(Hning along commendably the Japanese niuaile was, and what an Between them, the two Macrae surveys 
well after their rec.ent unfortunate olrject-lesson it ought to be to countries sax most of wliai there is to Ije said 
experience ; that a numlrer of their like Bniain, totteiing along witli a jiiti- alxiut this phenomenon of a very 
industries showed signs of being very fully low growth rale because consump- special .sort of ra|)itahsm redivivus 
competitive, thanks to a high level of non was throttling investment and a The rea.son for this latest in the 
investment and what ap[)eared to be an yihrasc like “ export-led ex}>ansion '' senes is not to give yet another account 
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of how the Japanese economy did it, oi 
even mainly to ask whether it ran i;f* 
on doing It, winch has herotiie the 
fashionable question in the past couple 
of years Indeed, as the sect urn startiin* 
on page makes dear, tht* eroiKririK 
question aliout Japan has nnv\ hecMi 
stood on Us head it has almost 
t)ecoxne a question ot whethei it ran 
stop doing it. 

I went to Japan towards the end of 
197a because it seemed l(» be time* to 
start IcNikmg ttn answers to the next 
lot of (|uestions «ihout Jafian what 
sort ot new political cieature is likely to 
emerge from this trmmphaiit economic 
chrysalis , whether the apjiareiitlv 
endless moderate iight-of-cenire gov- 
ernnients of the past an vears have 
been onlv the iiiidwives of tlie ininide, 
and are about to be displaced by a 
new force from the left, in the name 
of ccmimiinal welfare, or from the right, 
in the name of a reawakened nation¬ 
alism ; and above all, for non- 
Japanese, whethei it is really conceiv¬ 
able that the world's second strongest 
international economic power ran go 
on behaving, in the mattei of inter¬ 
national politics, like a rather diffident 
Belgium 01 Denmark 

These (|uestioiis have Ireen muttered 
often enough. But after the remarkable 
events that started in August, — 
the attack on the yen, the selection as 
Japan's new prime minister of a man 
who was billed as a salty, inan-of-the- 
people IlariT 'Iruinan hut could \ct 
turn out to be another !ubl)ri-lii>ii 
Ludw'ig hrhaid, then the great love- 
feast with Clhma, and now aiiothei \en 
rexaluation some possible* .inswpts at 
last seem to be c'hinbing up over the 
hori/am 

Mv own view is that, given the very 
special nature of Japanese* society, 
which IS the indispensable krv to iiiidci- 
standing what the future holds for tins 
country, the Japan of the ic^Hos is 
going to be much more diflerent from 
the Japan rif ifie iqbos than the con¬ 
ventionally minded oprtimists suppewe, 
but not ill the* w*av some of the pessi¬ 
mists fear '1 he prnfiabilitv is that the 
government will remain in the hands 
of the same sort of pc*ople who have 


I 

; The cover 

I The |np.ii)isr pnnl irpiddm rcl on the 
merr til iho shims “Wamm Ytishi 
i saila's last battle ' li\ Yoshiioij was not 
I (hfisf'i) to suifirest that the Japanese aie 
a lot ot inilil.iiisTs It Is not even a ti<uk 
.11 ihfM) senes ol iiiisui ( rssfiil last battles 
in deteiiie of the ( s* hani;i lale of the 
veil fi IS pist tiMMi* to ^av tiiai thiMe 
IS sf'iiiethinic iiniqu* aliont tin in ihev 
staiii' aJorir Arid it's a ko hJ pntnii 



hecn running it since tfie American 
occupation The econumy is likely to 
undergo a major structural change — 
which is, indeed, already lieginning- * 
but the quality of economic manage¬ 
ment IS so high that it can probably 
lie earned through without disaster. 
Indeed, the iight-of-centie politicians 
w lio run the coiintiv had better succeed 
111 bringing of] this change, which is 
hasic.dlv a matter of transferring a 
large chunk of the gross national pro¬ 
duct out of private investment into 
lioisonzd consumption and government 

The most unmarxist 

Pei haps the most impuitant book wnt- 
len about Japan m the past few years 
- and, with one jiossiblc exception 
desciibeu in the last article of this sui- 
vey, ceitaiiiK the most important one 
written hy a Japanese--is an earnest, 
jargon-stuned volume by a Japanese 
ladv sociologist I'hat does not sound 
much of a recomnieiiclatioii for Miss 
C'liic Nakane's 10111.11 kable hook, 
*\faiJ.inese Society,” which may be 
easiet to read in the oiiginal Japanese 
than 111 hei own Knglish translation* 
lahhoiigh the title of the original ver¬ 
sion, “ Personal Relations 111 a Verti¬ 
cal Society,” rather suggests the cen¬ 
tral vl. But in fact Mi.ss Nakane’s 
work IS an illumination 

Her description of the structure of 
Japanese soriet\ --the sort of relation- 

* lapdiirsf Soi irtv By Chie Nakane 
and \irnison, 1970 


spending, if they want to stay in power 
And if they do bring it of! the\ will 
then be in a po.sition, in the late 1970s 
and early r98os, to use Japan's con¬ 
tinuing economic strength m the ser¬ 
vice of a mure active foreign jjolicy ; 
and I believe they will. 

I'hosc are the provisional prophecies, 
anyway But first it is necessary to 
explain that jrhrase, ” the very spec lal 
nature of Japanese society,” which 
seems to he at the root of so much 
of what one w'aiits to sav about this 
nonjiareil of a coimttv. 

society 

shijrs Japanese develop with each other, 
and the kind of coinniLinal interests 
and loyalties that hold them together— 
makes it clear that Japan i.s unlike any 
other modern country. It helps to 
explain the succe.ss of Japan's peculiar 
foini of capitalism It also provides » 
clue to the way Japanese pulitic.s may 
go, at home and abroad, in the next 
decade. 

Mi.ss Nakane’s point is that in most 
other countries people tend to feel a 
sense of community with other people 
who are like themselves--who do the 
same sort of work, or have the same 
after-work interests, or are considered 
to belong to the same cla.s.s, whether 
it is Mensa or the middle class, Brah¬ 
mans or Untouchables. The organisa¬ 
tions that spring up in these other 
cxiuntries to accommodate this feeling 
of being alike—the trade unions and 






Tokyo's picturesque Asakuss district still keeps to its 
traditional ways Ihe Japanese lantern marks the Thunder God 
Gate, leading to a stre^et of colorful shops and restaurants 
/apanesc brush painting 



^ In all the great cities of the world 
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musical societies and ex-servicemen’s 
associations and the icst—are all 
“ horizontal/' m the sense that they cut 
across the different places where pecjple 
live and the different ori’anisatioiis thev 
work for. 

In Japan, she savs, it is not like that 
'I’herc, the desire to get t(»gctiier f>n 
the basis of being alike is much weakei 
For the Japanese, the sense of belonging 
.together, of being members of the 
same giuup, is provided by wliat Miss 
Nakane, iinblushingly coining a new 
jargon-word, calls '* frame ” The 
“ frame '* is the fact tif living in the 
same place, or working foi the same 
enmpany, or being involved in any 
relationship in which people of diflei- 
ent sorts serve a common purpose. 

'Fhe framework creates ilie groiij), 
not the other way round , and the 
various framew'orks iitn up .ind down 
through society, not sideways across 
it. It IS the did et dice between 
“societies where people stick together 
because they are similar and those 
where they stick together because they 
arc cumpleiiientary ” In Japan the feel¬ 
ing of belonging to the same group 
docs not come fioni peojile of the same 
sort v'oluiitarilv huiuhng together, but 
from difleieiit sorts of people recognis 
ing that they are linked to each otlier 
bv membership of the same organisa¬ 
tion The (oiiiiectuHi with the family is 
obvious, and indeed the Jajianese often 
talk about the company they work for 
in the language ot a famiK. The w'oid 
ic, whicli means “ household," lies at 
the root of Japanese sncietv 'I'lie 
result IS that a boile.-mcnder working 
for Mitsubishi feels he has moie in 
common witli other people doing 
riiilerent jobs in Mitsubisln than witli 
holler-menders who work for other 
firms. And a Mitsubishi executive feels 
a stronger lie to that hoiler-inencler 
than to any abstract “middle class” 

Of course, there is no .such thing as 
a watertight generalisation in the.se 
matters. There are small towns in 
Europe and America, and even a few 
suburbs of big towns, where the sense 
of belonging to the same community 
IS more important to most of the inhabi¬ 
tants than tlic fact that they do 
different sorts of work and that some of 
them arc middle-class and others are 
not. The same may even be true of 
some businesses, especially small ones 
where people can see how their dif¬ 
ferent jobs lit together- newspapers, for 
instance. There are also trade unions 
and musical societies in Japan (but not, 
for obvious reasons, any very assertive 
cx-servicemen’s associations). 

But one can tell the difference, for 



A great place for the &ense of ahthonty 

all llhit I inado a point of asking 
almost all ilic japaiicsi* I met wlii'thei 
they tlioiight (llnr Nakane li.id hit u])on 
‘U mmI distiiK tioij lielwecM Ja]i,in .ind 
oliiei countne.s, .ind most ol them said 
yes If they aie light, the uisiinrtion 
is of much nioie than ineiely ai.icleiiiK' 
soi^'filogiral iiiirrest 

It makes it dear, for one thing, that 
lapan is a jjlacc wline inaivi'.t ideas, 
and marxist s\slums iif oig.inisation, 
are going t<« find it cliilicult to take loot 
'I’hat may sound sui]>iising there is 
a vigorous J.ipanesr (lommunist partv, 
aftet all, w'hich did jirettv wcdl in last 
Decemhei'.s election, as w'ell as a sub¬ 
stantial Social iNt party >>f a notably 
woolly kind But tb(‘ ('ommumst jiartv 
IS u paiticularly Japanese animal, with 
winch iieithei Russians not C!liim*se 
seem to feel verv comfort.ihle, and the 
late nineteenth centurv marxisiii of the 
Socialist ])ailv looks iruieasinglv iriclc- 
vaiit 111 today's Japan 

The trouble is that orthodox marxism 
IS built diound u picture of society 
which divides it into a series of hori¬ 
zontal layers - the working class, the 
bourgeoi.sie and the rest ol it whereas 
the majority of Japanese api^ear to give 
their loyalty first and foremost to a 
vertically constructed organisation, 
alx^ve all the organisation they work 
for, w'hicli slices clean through the 
theoretically su]>erimposed layers of 
the marxist picture of things The 
most typical trade unions in Japan are 


coinpariv unions '1 fie only political 
party that has had anything that could 
really be called d.i'^'. a^iptxil iv the 
Hiiddhisl-basod Kmneitn, and that Uee 
jjage 'pJ) tin Ms oui tf» have been llie 
exception that pi<»ves the lule \i least 
among industrialised coinitiiev, this is 
the most utiinaixei siniety m the 
w'orld. 

In the second jilaie, 11 is de.n that 
tlie veitualK siuijied lUganis.u 10ns 
within whuli the Japanese satisty then 
need for a scnise ol lielonging give 
great strength to the idea ol authority. 
I'he links that connect lhf‘ various 
mtnnhers of anv oiganisaiica with each 
othei are links beiweni supeiior and 
infeiior, semoi and juriiut , th(* chain 
ot coinniand is the boiie-siriutuie that 
holds the wht)i<* horlv logi'tliei Nohodv 
who has done anv work widi a Japan¬ 
ese liini, or witli the r i\ iJ servant'^ in a 
Japanese rninistrv, laii have f.iiled to 
see how deep-seated the itlej of 
autlioTity is riieie is more to it than 
all that bowing It is almost litoially 
impossible for two Japanese to have a 
conversation until they have established 
whiih of them is siijierior in rank, 
because tlie Japanese language lequiics 
a whole series ol diileieiit words and 
(oM'^tilu lions adonlnm to the tank ot 
the peisnii von aie talking to 

It IS true that the etieit ot this i.s 
softened try the tact that the man at 
the top also feels pait f»( the organisa¬ 
tion, and ili(*refore makes a point of 
consulting a surpiisinglv large number 
rt his (i»lleagues before the iKnisehold 
dimes to a deusioii. It is this wide¬ 
spread consiillation l>efr)ie ac Linii lliat 
Japanese geneiallv mean when they 
talk about “demmiatu pioieduies." 
Nevertheless, it is pl.uii that m a 
.SOI letv oreaiiiseil along these lines 
powei Hows sliaigiit to the top, and tlie 
people who reach tlie lop inherit an 
■minensc presiiie and aiitlunitN 

'1 he marxist and m this matter 
most people in the west are half- 
marxist nowadays-- secs society as a 
sort of archaeologist's dig, a senes of 
strata one on t(;p of the other If the 
Japanese were more familiar w'llh the 
images of wheat-grow mg, tliey would 
sav the ])ropei simiic w'js a bundle of 
sheaves, each one heavier at the top 
tlian the hottorn, bound together into 
a stook 'I'he aiitlioritv carried by the 
small group of people w'ho liaf){>en to 
he* on top of the whole stook is verv 
great indeed. This is something to hi* 
lioinc in niirul when one talks about 
the stability of government in Japan, 
and about the government’s power to 
lead the country in the direction it 
wants. 




19 SURVEY 

Not just a hangover 

It is important not to he misled hv the 
argument that tiiis vetv sju'cial 
Japanese form of society nif‘rely a 
temporary suivisal from tin* ffiidal 
past, which will swiJtly .uul inevitahlv 
change as Japan move^. mtn tlio modern 
world Of course, no sneud '^vstein lasts 
for ever. <^f (muse, the two icMiturics 
during which Japan isolated itself from 
the world in the 'lokuiMwa era, which 
ended only a hundied years ago, froze 
the country's hie hard irit«) the patterns 
of the time Hut japan has Inrn hatk 
in the world ior .i hundred years since 
then, and those patterns of scHietv 
have pKived to Ire far more enduring 
than can he accounted for on any 
theory erf a ternpoiarv period of traiisi- 
tion. 

The system of lifetime employment, 
by which most Japanese workers ]oin a 
company when tliey leave schcrol and 
Slav with it until tliev letire (ami 
which in fact did not heconie really 
widespri'acf until after kiiH), shows few 
signs of eroskrn Most ol the Irusiness- 
meii I talked to caiefullv produced 
exani])li's of ))eople changing )ohs in 
mid-career, hut most of these turned 
out to lie small nuniheis of skilled 
leclniK laiis or |\mior in.niagei'^ The 
growtii of geniiiiielv nalioiuvide class- 
based trade unions, which seemed pos- 
sil)le for a ft*w years after 
actually seems to have been turned 
round in its tiaeks. There are still some 
milituntlv el.iss-roiisc ions unions, hut 
most (d them are in dying or static 
industiies, w'huh is piedict.ihle enough 
In the ii(‘w growth industries that ha\e 
shot up in lilt' .iiid ir)()Ob the 

unions are iiiosiK Lom)ian\-based ones. 
Since Japtin stopped lia\ing .i s\ir]ilus 
of labour ni llu* niul-i(|()os, these 
things cannot he e\pl:iint'd on ])iiielv 
ec'cMiomic giounds 'riies exist, .ijipai- 
entl\, hefXiiise they suit the wax 
Japanese like things to lie 

Nor is there much force in the 
other objection to the idea that there 
is sonietliing veiv spc*cial about Japan 
—the argumeiii that in fact things arc 
much the same in most Asian societies 
They are not India's caste system is a 
pci feet example of a soeict\ still 
dixidl'd, with leirihle eflcrts, into hf»ri- 
zontal layers 'I he (ountrics of south¬ 
east Asia, which h.ive been ojjen to 
western influence ior xeiy I title longer 
than Japan has, lia\e been much 
readier to adopt western systc'iiis of 
social organisation K\en pre- 
commuiiist Clhina did not di\ide itself 
up into self-c'ontaiiied units 

of comiimiial loyalty sitting astiidr class 
difFeicMiONi ; compared with the Japaii- 


JAI*AN 

ese, the Chinese are a highly individu¬ 
alistic lot Neither Asianness nor 
historical development is a sufficient 
explanation of the Japanese peculiarity 

It kept them sane 

If one looks at Japan with this 
peculiarity in mind, a great many things 
fall into ]>lace It is part of the reason 
why, whatever alliances and trade 
groupings it lielongs to, there is always 
sometliirig a bit isolated and detached 
aliout Japan ’ it really is sui generis 
As (»iie very senior American official 
once put it in a piivatc (onvci sation, 
“ The Japanese aren’t a nation, they’re 
a very large tribe." I'hc emphasis on 
groiiji-ideiitits also explains die curious 
muffling of individuality that so many 
observers liave noted in tlie Japanese 
Some of niv Jajianese friends are going 
to be olTendecI bv this, csjiecially those 
w'ho have li\ed in Kuropc oi America, 
hut It does seem that the sense of per¬ 
sonal identity has not de\elo]>ed the 
same way in Japan iis it lias there 'I'liat 
may iurl he true at ibe \ei\ lop of 
Jajianese society It is true lower down. 
The w.iv SC) many Ja|>anese like to 
tiaxc'l in Luge groups, following a 
IcttdcT with a little flag, is no aciident , 
tln‘\ feel more secure, it might almost 
lie Stiid inme themselves, when they 
are jiart of a \isihle c ollectivitv. 

(In the other hand, the very same 
tiling has been invaluable in keeping 
die JaiMiiese sane duimg the extra- 
oi'dinarv transiiion they have gone 
through in the past bundled years To 
have niosed from a near-feudal society 
to a suiier-inodei n one in a single cen¬ 
tury, including the cataclysmic expeii- 
encf* of HJ4'), needed a lot of psycho¬ 
logical cushioning ; and the .security 
of the group sxstern seeiiis to have 
pioMcied just that 

IVo|3le looking at Japan from 
aluo.id tend to assume that tins must 
be a tieurolically tense societx, because 
the same experience would ha\e driven 
mo'^t other jic'ople up the wall In fact, 
iiltliough the sort of figures that statis¬ 
ticians are able to assemble (see page 
J4) shows that there aie indeed a lot 
of things 111 (ontemijoiary Japanese 
life that might be expected to in Hale 
|)eoj)le, the curious thing is how well 
the Japanese a])])ear to stand up to 
tlic'tn Hv most of the usual tests—the 
tirnouiu of mental sickness, or tension- 
related illnessc's, or the number of 
jisvt hiatiists around the place—it is a 
suijiiisinglv uii-neurotic country’. This 
IS not just betause there are not 
enoiigh jisvcliiatnsts m Jajiaii to detect 
how much twitching is going on. 
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Rally round the flag, please 


I’hc impression the visitor eets, once 
he travels a bit farther tlian his first 
Tokyo traffic jam, is that this is, 
desjnte everything, a pretty well ad¬ 
justed j)cople Here is an unexpected 
oliject-lesson for the new left a society 
that actually seems ter protect its 
inhahitants against the alienation of 
mdiistrial life. 

'Fhis IS why it is w'orth spending a 
lot of words to explain what one means 
by calling Japan a very special place 
This S|tecial quality has to be taken 
into account in any forecast one makes 
about the way the country is likely to 
go in the future It has to be set in 
the balance against the prophecies of 
jxiliticai doom that so many foreigners 
utter when they survey a country 
seeiniugK divided between a ratrier 
.luthoiitanan conservative government 
and a far-left opposition In fact, the 
v'crtical Japanese view of society affects 
tlie way the left behaves in opposition, 
not to mention us diance of actually 
winning an election and the way it 
would behave if it did win a majorily. 
It also means that any government in 
Japan, whoever forms it, possesses to 
an uncommon degree the power to 
diujje a national consensus and lead 
the country the way it wants- even if 
tlic policies It follows are liable to be 
pretty inflexible once the consensus has 
taken shape, just liecause it needs a lot 
of tune to change the consensus again 

'The Japanese peculiarity is, in fact, 
a considerable force both for stability 
and for decisive action The later part® 
of this survey will consider what thi.® 
could mean over the next few' years in 
terms of politics at home and Japan’s 
foreign policy. But first it is neccssaiv 
to look at the way it might affect the 
very odd turn the economic scene has 
taken within the very recent past. 
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YKK 


Not Only Sell Zippers, 

They Also Serve Local Ecmomy 
By Producing In 21 Countries. 



YKK zipper production 
completely automated 
from raw materials stage 
through final quality 
inspection Aluminum, 
non-ferrous metals, raw 
materials for pipstics and 
cotton are imported but 
many of our automated 
units were designed and 
made by us Of course, 
this involved use of high 
precision machine tools 
from abroad. 


Today, YKK zippers 
stream from highly 
automated production 
lines featuring our own 
custom designed Hi-Speed 
Zipper Cham Machines 
and Automatic Zipper 
Assembling Machines 


The thousands of 
overseas clients who 
visited our completely 
automated plant left 
convinced that low wage 
scales were nowhere in 
evidence YKK is proud 
of this recognition. 


YKK also prides itself 
in serving the local 
economy Since the 
establishment of their 
first overseas plant in 
New Zealand in 1959, 
YKK continues to do its 
bit by constructing and 
operating modernized 
plants in 21 countries. 

YKK also produces 
alunnnurn window sashes 
and enjoys a 20* f share 
of Japan's domestic 
market 



YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumicho, Chiyoda-ku, lokyo, Japan 


YKK has aJTiliatnl (oml)a}ucs /;/ fhr JoUowin^ lil tountnes 

KNGLAND- YKK Faatenera (IT K.) Ltd.. London, Runcrirn ■ TIIK NETHERLVNnS- Yonhida (Nederland) B \\ Snrek, ■ GERMANY. Yoahida(l)cutachland) 
C M II If , Monrhengladbach, Mum hen, Stuttgart, Berlin. OffrnhmhH FII\Nri:: ) oahida-Franre, Parih, Lille, Lyon ■ ITALY Yoahida FiMaanene S.P.A.. 
Hrarolo, Milano■ BELfflUM; Yoahida-llelgium N.V., (*enl ■ .SPAIN Yoahida Kapanola .S.A., BarreUma. Madrid ■ |].S.A.. Yoahida liilernatinnal Inc . New 
York. Dalian, Atlanla, Boston, YKK Zipper (California) 1 nr.. Lfi«> AnKelra. YKK Zipper (SKA) Inc.. Seattle, YKK Zipper (lllinoiac) Inc. Nilea, Y'KK Zipper 
Co., Inc., Miami ■ CANADA. YKK Zipper Co., ('anada Ltd , Montre.il, Toronto ■ l-L SAI VA1N>K Yoahida dc cl t^vador S.A. San Salvador! COSTA 
RICA* Yoahida de (Toata Rica Ltda., San Joae ■ TRINIDAIi AND Y0BA(>0: YKK Zipper (H.i.) Ltd., Port ot Spain ■ hA IJADOU* hcuadorian Aa^ncy for 
Foieign Ffrma. (iuayaquil ■ AUSTRALIA: YKK Anatralla in> Ltd., Sydney ■ NEW ZEALAND- Slidefaat (N Z.) I.td.. Auckland! MOM. KCLML- YKK 
Zipper (3 d„ (JM.K ) Ltd., Kowloon! Til AI LAND Union Jnduatriea Corp , Ltd., Bangkok! MALAYSIA. Malajron Zlpa Sdn . llhd , Johfire Bahru!.SI MiAPOKK. 
YKK Zipper (S’Pore) Private Ltd.. Jurong Town! KOREA: Korea Zipper Co., Ltd., Seoul !TAIWAN* Taiwan Zipper Co., Ltd.. Lhungiuiii N Chung Li 
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SURVEY 15 


Point the hosepipe somewhere else 


Any reasonably inquisitive visitoi K^iing 
to Japan in the past year trxik with 
him two hooks by well-known 
Americans, and a question 'I'he two 
books were Plerman Kahn's “ The 
emerging Japanese superstate,'* which 
was published in Britain in 1971, and 
Zbigniew' Birezinski’s “ The fragile 
blossom,’' which came out 111 1972 
7 'he (question was which of them w'as 
fight about the hkelv grow'tli late of 
the Jajjanese economy in the years 
up to 1980 

Mr Kahn's guess was that the 
average annual growth rate for the 
1970s would be between ii and 12 
per cent in real terms, which is only 
a hit lower than the w'orld-heatmg 
122 per tent that w'as actually 
achieved in the second half of the 
1960s, and IS pretty well exactly the 
.same as the figure for the iqhos as a 
whole. Mr Brzezinski, who is altogether 
more sceptical about Japan, reckoned 
that It wa.*^ more likel\ to he about 
8 per cent in the first lialf of the 
1970S and about 6 pei cent in the 
second half I'his would still he a lot 
lietter than most other industrial coun¬ 
tries can manage, hut would he a 
major comedown hy Japanese stan¬ 
dards. Both men were unlucky in their 
timing, since the first revaluation of 
the yen in the summer of 1971, which 
aflects any such calc ulation.'i, happened 
after Mr Kahn l:acl written his hook, 
and when Mr Br/e/inski was just 
finishing his Still the differ cncc 
hetween 11-12 |)cr cent and 6-8 fiei 
cent seemed intcrcsring enough to ])io- 
vide a good qiiesticjn to put to the 
Japane.se them.sel\es 


The .smaller part of the answer is 
that, given the new liicimistances in 
which Japan finds itself after two re¬ 
valuations and tile iiiaiiguration of Mr 
lanaka'.s welfare piogtainnie. the true 
gn>wth rate that will he achieved in 
the I97 '>s piohahls lies .soinc*wheie be¬ 
tween till Kahn and 14 r/.e/inski 
figure'^, hut with Mi Kahn getting the 
henefit of the doubt on most ol the 
points at dispute hetween thcTii. m> 
that the upshot is hkelv to come closet 
to justifying his c'onhdcnce than Mi 
Bizezinski's .scepticism The much 
more inqioitant pait of die answer, 
however, is that this is no longer really 
the question to he asking I'he leal 
question IS w'helher the econoinv can 
he lec'on.stiucted 111 the i«)7os, wlial- 
c'vei the growth rate is, so that it ceases 
to he a h«>sepipe scjuiiting a jet of 
e\|>orts on to the W’oild, aiid so that 
some ol the jiiessure generated hy that 
f‘\tiaorcliiiar\ Japanese energy is 
diseited to (leaning up Ja]jan itself 

'rheie IS no need to repeal at length 
the things which have made the 
Jajiane.se economy .1 marvel of e\|joit- 
lecl exp.uisioii, and w'hicli are now 
causing so much trcnihle to the United 
States (and could .soon be causing as 
much to KuropcO fiecause for the past 
ic^ years Japan's e.xjiorts have been 
glowing twice a.^ fast as the imiioiting 
capacity of the lesi of the woild 1 he 
chart below sums il up It is tlie story 
not of a VICIOUS spiral hut a virtuous 
one 

'The Japanese save, and tlierrfiirc* 
invest, much more of their national 
incoiTie than most olhei peojile , they 
are encouraged to do so hy sue h 


curiosities as then early retirement 
system (half the lug c'oiri]rallies still 
pack their men oil w the age ol 55, 
and .dthough die avrr.ige n*tiiement 
age IS slowiv gelt me i»ldei tlieie are 
piecioiis few' Japtiiiesr who can count 
on staying in tin 11 )c»h until they are 
(k)), and the ]iiactice (»t paying a large 
(hunk ol CMch ve.ii's want* .is a huge 
(ilirisinias hoinis '1 he l.ihoin foiee 
whidi uses all the eleamiiig newv ecpiip- 
inent provided h\ this iiweslnu^iit is 
one oi th(‘ hes|-eiluc,ited in the world, 
and ceitaiiiK the most energetic ally 
enthiisiast'c in iis loyalty to the iiirns 
It W(»rks foi I he tact lha it is rela¬ 
tively irnniohiJe, because most workers 
St. tv with the same (oiiipanv iintd they 
letiie, IS :i])|),t?entlv no iinjirdirnent to 
(dhcieiKv 1 he l.ihoui force is iiu reas- 
inglv well p.nd e.iinmgs h.ive l)C*en 
glowing hv an .ivei.igf'of 8-()p(‘r(ent a 
ve.ti sincf .ifit*r allowing for price 

uses, <‘\en 111 tlie ‘ lec’t'ssion ’ ve.ir of 
i*) 7 i“ hut ])iodu(tiMiv h.is kept pace 
widi eainines hecansi* the investment 
iai(‘ is so high \iid this extiaoidiiiarilv 
efliiKuit combination of l.ihour and 
capital is supervised hv one of the 
woi Ill's most intelligent government 
iTiiuhnies, vvhn'h knows w’hal it wants 
hiisinessnieii ti' do .ind, hv vitluc* of 
the audioritv it wields in fapan's social 
system, by .irul large gets them to do 

It 

'I lie n*.sult has been an economy 
explu itiv designed to pomp crut large 
.iinounts of well-made exports in what¬ 
ever field of industrial |>rodu(tion the 
goveinnient in.u'liine and the hnsnies^ 
coininunitv lietw(*en tlumi decide Jajian 
ought to he distnaving its <oiiipetiturs 
with next And, iiiitil veiv it*(enllv at 
any late, die pump has been filtc'd 
with a Mijieich igei, in tiu sha]ie of 


The four cardinal virtues 
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Japan's rather unusual credit system 
To an uiicomnion degn^e, this is an 
economy run on credit 'I'he conse¬ 
quence IS that when the Bank of Japan 
decides to imjjose a sfjucfvr on 
liquidity, and money muldeiilv gets 
tighter, the credit notes vsith which 
firms ]i4iy one uiiotlier inside J>i])iirj get 
longer 111 duration - the payee may 
have to wait up to 10 inoiitlis before 
he gets his money and tfie discount 
rate he has to pa\ in ordei to convert 
them into cash uses shai]>lv In these 
cirrnnistaiu f‘s tfie best way of laying 
your hands on le.ich money is to put 
your goods into the e\poit market, 
where foreigners will pay cash for 
them, even if v«>ui prcjfit margin is 
very slim indeed So m times of 
scjuee/e the usual gush of exports 
Ijcconies a torrent. Fortunately, this 
credit-system su|>ercharger may now 
i)c stiirting to lose some of its punch, 
because the Ing companies are l^egin- 
niiig to liuild up larger cash rescrs'es 
out of retained profits, and this 
increase of licpiidity means that the 
economy is a bit less dependent on 
credit than it used to he. 

The false solutions 

But the fiasic problem remains the 
fact that the economy a.s a whole has 
lieen created to pour out a Hood of 
exjKirts One of the arguments cjf this 
survey is that getting Jajian’s e\])ort 
surplus properly under contml is likely 


to require a change in the basic 
character of the economy. 

'Fo fie specific, it requires the diver¬ 
sion of a suhstaiitial amount of 
resources out of the sort of invest¬ 
ment that creates cheap, well-made 
exports and if this nieaiis diverting 
these re.M>iirces into government spend¬ 
ing at home, that hts into Mr 'I'anaka's 
domestic plans neatly enough. It may 
also iec]uire a late of inflation wliidi 
mate lies that of Jajiaii's main competi¬ 
tors, in order that Japan should not 
continually be gaining an advantage 
over ihiTn in the cost per unit of the 
things that are pniduced for export 
'This IS a painful prescription It means 
calling on the Japanese to abandon, to 
some extent, the Protestant virtues 
that have been so admirably repm- 
dured by this Shmto-Biiddhist society 
But in fact tliere may be no alterna¬ 
tive When you look closely at them, 
the other “ solutions ” that are put 
forward for dealing with die export 
surplus ap])ear, with one possible 
exception, to lie no more than tem¬ 
porary palliatives Three different 
appioaches ha\e been talked about, 
and tried 

'Fhe first method is for Japan itself 
to impose self-denying i^uotas on those 
of its exports that cause most trouble 
abroad i'he Japanese have made some 
sort of attempt to do this on several 
occasions, most notably towards the 
end of last year, when they put con¬ 



How long will they keep pouring out of Yokohama's docks ? 


trols on the dozen or so big items 
whose sales expanded most rapidly in 
the first half of last year. The main 
difficulty with this is not that it runs 
counter to the principle of free trade 
that the non-communist world still 
likes to think it believes in. So it does ; 
but then it Icxiks os if the approaching 
round of worldwide trade negotiations, 
which are supposed to begin in Septem¬ 
ber if Mr Nixon's trade bill is going well 
by then, will be less concerned with 
making exports easier than with setting 
internationally accepted limits to the 
more jiainful sort of imports. 

The real difficulty with any such 
self-denying ordinance lies in Japanese 
politics. I'hc businessmen do not like 
these restrictions to last for long (the 
iprotas on those dozen items, for 
instance, were never ineant to last 
beyond next Septenilier). And because 
the governing party is a coalition of 
factions, the businessmen can always 
make then voices heard through one or 
two [loweiful groups of Diet members 
The result is a nagging and in the end 
successful pressure on the government 
either to end the quotas altogether, 
or to grant regional exceptions—so 
that the exporters can sell to Europe, 
say, what they are forbidden to sell 
to America. 

The variation on this appniach, 
which IS for the importing countries 
themselves to slap quotas on imports 
from Japan, is even more explosive. If 
this IS done by one country alone, the 
result IS simply to push the exports, 
and the j^roblcm, on to somebody 
else’s diMirslep. But if all the main trad¬ 
ing nations gang up together against 
Japan, the result could be a trade war 
that might cause the whole inter¬ 
national system to collapse. 7 'his is 
what the Japanese call the “ black 
.ships ” technique, referring to the 
scjuadron of ships Commodore Perry 
brought to Japan’s shores in 1853 to 
enforce the west’s demand that its 
ports should be opened to trade. It 
worked then. But Japan is infinitely 
stronger now ; it can retaliate in kind ; 
and a tiade war that snapped the 
American-Japanese alliance would be 
the worst possible end of what ought 
to be a rationally manageable argu¬ 
ment about how many Japanese cars 
and calculating machines the world can 
absorb. 

The second possible course is for 
Japan to open its own markets to more 
imports from other countries. The 
Japanese made further concessions on 
this front, too, in the package of 
measures they announced late last 
year : tariffs on four-fifths of their duti- 
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The air 4*nveKips ihe earth 
Mastery of the air has 
revulutionued communications, 
and opened the gateway to space 
IHl IS deeply involved in research 
and development of engines and 
components for an craft and 
space exploration 
Like the JR 100 V/STOL lift 
engine we developed for Japan's 
National Aerospace Laboratory. 
And the Rocket Attitude 
Control System we created 
for Japan's National Science 
and Technology Agency 
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able imports were cut by 20 per cent, 
and the permitted import quotas on 
the relatively few items that are still 
subject to quota were increased by an 
average of nearly a third. But it is 
doubtful whether any combination of 
such measures will make a decisive 
inroad into the export surplus. 

One trouble is that most of Japan's 
tariffs are not particularly high, and 
reducing them does not make all that 
much difference ; last year’s 20 per 
cent cut was expected to bring in only 
an extra $20om-$3oom of imports, 
to set against the latest year’s curient 
account surplus of $6^ billion 
And of the 33 items which are still 
covered by im}x>rt quotas—fewer than 
there are in France or Germany, and 
only a third of what the number was 
in Japan itself three years ago—all but 
nine are agricultural products The 
removal of quotas on these would give 
some help to the Americans (although it 
would also play havoc with the Liberal 
Democrats’ farm vote) but not much 
to western Europe, which is not par¬ 
ticularly interested in .selling food to 
Japan. And although a lot of people 
would like to get the protective quotas 
removed from the nine nun-agricultural 
Items, especially computers and the 
things that go into them, it is still by 
no means clear that the Japanese are 
ready to remove this cocoon from 
around their favourite growth industry 

Anyway, there is an even more basic 
difficulty with the whole import- 
encouraging app oach. It is the fact 
that no less than 60 per cent of Japan’s 
imports consist of fuel and raw 
materials—^much more than Britain’.s, 
even—and the demand for these 
things depends far more on the state 
of the Japanese economy than on varia¬ 
tions in tariffs or quotas. 

(More could come from a determined 
attack on non-tariff barriers to trade. 
To hear British and American business¬ 
men growling about the way Japanese 
bureaucrats manipulate these non- 
tariff barriers is an education in itself. 
Make any change at all in the brand of 
car you are trying to sell, even a 
change in the radiator grill, and the 
whole thing has to go through a six- 
month test all over again. You can in 
theory sell light planes to Japanese 
firms, but you are liable to find that 
the firm you want to sell them to has 
been refused a flying licence " because 
we are not sure it is financially reli¬ 
able.” Do you want to sell antique 
furniture ? Fine, but you have to show 
that it is at least 100 years old, and 
there are only two experts in the 
country who can verify Aat, and one 


If only they'd consume more themselves 

of them u>ually unavailable. The 
i oniplaints are endless. And foreign 
businessmen, while rightly complaining 
that Japan keeps out imports unjustly, 
also rightly want to be allowed to bring 
foreign capital in (which in the short 
teim would make Japan’s payments 
surplus even bigger)—^aiid at present 
It is virtually impossible for foreigners 
to get into the computer and data- 
proccssing indusiiies <ir into the chain- 
store business 

'Fhe third f)o.ssibility, if neither self- 
control in exports nor a more liberal 
approach to imports is enough to do 
the trick, is yet more revaluations Of 
course, the pioblem would be solved 
if the Japanese w-ere willing to let 
the yen float indefinitely, and to float 
It cleanly, without the Bank of Japan 
intervening to keep the late artificially 
low ‘ the yen’s value 111 relation to 
other currencies would then move to 
whatever level was right to keeji 
Japan’s commercial dealings with the 
rest of the world in balance. But one 
major consequence of a dearci yen n 
that big Japanese industry might move 
a lot of Its production and inspstment 
into cheaper lalxiur areas than Japan, 
either through Japanese multinational 
companies or through sub-contractors. 
.And, at that point, Japan’s competitors 
might not feel at all happy at the 
thought of cheap Japanese exports 
being replaced by even cheaper exports 
from Japanese-sponsored firms abroad. 

Anyway, so fa; the Japanese have 
shown no taste ac all for clean float¬ 
ing ; most of the people at the Bank 
of Japan and the finance ministry are 
still me.smensed by the attractions of a 
cheap yen, and are still fighting a tear- 
guard action, in their chainmail of 


exchange coiiliols, against a permanent 
dei ision 'to let its value be settled by 
the market So long as these attitudes 
peisist, the exchange late will be a blunt 
weapon foi dealing witli the problem 
of over-exporting 

It i.s not only that many Japanese 
have an almost moral objection to 
upvaluing (because 111 terms of the yen, 
which IS what they understand, it 
apparc-ntly reduces the value of the 
exchange reserves they have built up 
w'lth all that hard investment and 
hard woik) The more fundamental 
difTu ulty IS that .so long as the 
Jajianese keej) on pouring .so much 
investment into the export iiidustrieSy 
and so long as the cost per unit of 
the outjnjt of these industries rises 
more .slowly tlian that of then foreign 
competitors, there will have to be 
anothci revaluation every yeai or so, 
just to cancel out the new advantage 
Japan has won for itself since the last 
one. In these circumstances revaluation 
IS like taking slimming pills one week 
a year and eating three ricii meals a 
day for the other 31 weeks. 'Fhe two 
large revaluations that were forced on 
Japan in 1971 and m February this 
year have rcdur.ed the waistline some- 
w'hat. But can the Japanese be relied 
oil to reach for those slimming pills 
often enough ? Probably not. 

The needed change 

So the Japanese will have to rex:ansider 
what sort of sha[)e they consider it 
desirable for their economy to have. 
They are in fact doing .so, .spurred on 
by Mr Tanaka’s desire to be recorded 
by the history books as the prime 
minister who used Japan's wealth to 
improve Japan itself It may be one 
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of those small miracles, which suggest 
the existence of a providence after all, 
that the onset of the real crisis over 
Japan's export surplus at the end of 
the iqGos happened to coiricide witii 
the emergence within Japan c»f a con- 
sensiLS in favour of sucli a domestic 
reform programme 

The proposals tliat Mr Tanaka’s 
economic advisei.s laid before him six 
weeks ago fsee page j.j) envisage that 
by the spring of 197B the govern¬ 
ment's own iiivesiment will be taking 
12.6 ]>ei cent of the gross national 
product, compared with only 8.5 per 
cent HI 1970 , and that investment in 
private housing will be consuming 9 per 
cent, compared with 6.6 per cent in 
1970 The intention is that most of this 
transfer of a total of six and a half 
per cent of the annual gross national 
product into what might lie called the 
better-living programme should be 
provided lor by a reduction of nearly 
5 per cent in the proportion that goes 
into private investment, from almost 20 
per cent in 1970 t<i just ovci i ", per 
cent by 1978 Indeed, there arc people 
in Tokyo who argue that the transfei 
of resources will have to go a good 
deal farther than this. Mi SInmomura, 
the man who runs the Japan Develop¬ 
ment Bank's lesearch centre on these 
matters ;and who was also one of the 
few people wlio accurately forecast just 
how fast the etononiy would grow in 
the iqbos), says that private investment 
should diop from 20 per cent to 10 per 
cent of gnp by 1980, in order to make 
room for even bigger spending by the 
government as well as more personal 
consumption 

'Fhese figures are the kernel of the 
radical change which is needed in 
Japan, and winch the present govern¬ 
ment actually seems to lie attempting 
It is the exact opposite of Britain's 
problem I'he British have been spend¬ 
ing too much on personal consump¬ 
tion, and on the government's budget, 
and too little on productive investment. 
The Japanese have been putting too 
much into investment for the comfort 
of the world or, it turns out, for the 
satisfaction of their own ideas about 
the .sort of Japan they want. 

Of cour.se, the transition is not going 
to be smcxith. Some of the extra money 
the government means to spend can 
be raised by an increase in taxes, which 
are still fairly low in Japan . in 1970 
only about 20 per cent of the national 
income was going into taxes, compared 
with 29 per cent in the United States 
and (rermany and over 40 per cent in 
Britain. Mr Tanaka’s advisers want to 
put another per cent or so on top of 


that. But clearly a substantial part of them. The ordinary Japanese, of 
the extra government spending will course, looking at his cost-of-living 
have to be financed by more index, would have a different opinion, 
government borrowing And this The present betting is that Mr Tanaka 
IS going to create a problem. As is willing to take a risk with inflation, 
the government boirows more itself, in order to keep the growth rate as 
it will either have to keep high as possible, but that two of the 
pretty tight control over the amount it Liberal Democrats who would like to 
lets the banks lend to industry, which take over the prime ministership from 
could mean that a lot of firms will him, Mr Ohira and Mr Fukuda (see 
run into trouble and the growth rate jiage 40), would prefer a more cautious 
may dnip too sharply, or else it will ]ioiicy 

have to tolerate an overall increase in The government at last seems to 
spending power that could create a have taken the major decision needed 
leally serious inflation. to change the shape of the economy. 

That might not be a bad thing, from The enormous power of command 

the point of view of Japan’s competitors wielded by any Japanese government 

abroad. a Japanese rate of inflation makes it likely that, in the end, it will 

wIiilIi matched theirs, and kept the manage to push the change through, 

price of Japan’s export*; marching But these arc choppy waters ; and a 
upwards in step with theirs, would ease fair amount of seasickness can be 
the difficulties all those goods pouring predicted, among politicians as well as 
out of the ports of Honshu cause for in the economy 

The underlying strength 

When things are moving as fast as period suggests that the factors point- 

this, it is a dangerous business to try mg to a continued high growth rate 

to guess where Japan's economy will are more important than the one.s 

have got to by 1980, let alone I'he pointing to a major decline. Mr Kahn's 

Year 2000. The rival jiroiiounceinents optimism about the staying-power of 

of Mr Jvahn and Mr Brzezinski were the economy has good grounds, even 

published before it was known that if the particular figure he hung his 

two revaluations in 18 months would hat on now .seems rather too high, 

raise the nominal selling price of There are three main reasons for 

Japanese exports by over a third m the thinking that the underlying sources 

United Stales and a sixth in Europe. of .strength remain undamaged. 

But most of the other factors that will First, the Japanese still seem pre¬ 
determine the growth rate between pared to save and invest on a scale 

now and 1980 have not changed during unparalleled in any country where 

the past year or so ; and most of the these matters are not simply ordered 

evidence that has come in during that by the government. The previous 

article argued that it had now become 
necessary to shift some of this invest¬ 
ment from the private sector to the 
public one, but this does not mean 
that investment as a whole is going 
to take a smaller proportion of the 
gross national product; indeed, the 
plans presented to Mr Tanaka in 
February expect the total of fixed 
investment—-by the government, by 
private industry and in house-building 
— to increase slightly in the coming 
five years, from 35.2 per cent of gnp 
last year to 36.8 per cent by 1978. 
And the willingness to save, which is 
the wellspring of all this investment, 
does not seem to be in danger of 
drying up. 

A couple of particular reasons for 
this readiness to save have already 
been mentioned—^the early retirement 
age and the habit of paying workers 
part of their annual wage in very 
large bonuses. The first is l^inning to 
AH those neat young ex-rebels change, but very slowly ; Ae second 
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When you get acquainted with Tokai Bank, you'll necessarily become acquainted with Japan’s fokaido megalopolis. That's 
where Tokai Bank maintains the lion’s share of its ovei 200 domestic olfices. 
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and largest rnanufdcturer of 

flat glass And Japan's largest producer of TV 
c|lass bulhs 

But there's a much more dynamic side to Asahi 
Glass A side characterized by the company's 
motto "Innovation and Creativity" Some ex 
cimplrs^ Cerasolzer'^ d new solder for bending 
metal to glass, is already playing an important role 
in the electronics industry -as well as being used 
to solder metal fittings to glass Asahi Glass 
developed liquid crystals are used in calculator 
displays, clock faces and many other exciting new 
applications 

There's Asahi Guarda water and oil repellent 
agent for both natural and synthetic fibers And 
AFLON COPan easy to-process melt processable 
fluoropolymer with outstanding mechanical, e- 
lectrical and chemical properties 

Of course, Asahi Glass's "Innovation and Cie- 
ativity"also extends to glass one recent develop 
ment is a laser glass that allows higher output and 
greater safety and to a wide range of other Asahi 
Glass pioducts such as refractories, fertilizers, soda 
and chemicals 

Asahi Glass is active around the globe selling 
products, supplying technical services, and entering 
into joint ventures We'J 
like to talk to companies 
with the same kind of out¬ 
look wc have If you're 
interested, write to us 


ASAHI GLASS CO.* LTD. 
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full potential 
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IS not dianging at all, Jciecause these 
bonuses are such splendid things fui 
the trade unions to bargain about in 
their annual negotiations witli the 
employers. No doubt the iniiiroved 
social security l>enc?hts that Mi 'I'anaka 
IS now ofFeriiig to o]d>age pensioneis 
(see page will make it a liiile 

less necessary for people to sa\c hu 
the long years of roliiement But this 
effect will be marginah and tlic mam 
consequence will i)Tol)abiv he to 
reduce the number of \\lu» 

have to hunt aiound for lather hadK 
paid new ]ohs to stay alive 

II IS surnetiines claimed that lorhiv's 
young Jap.inese want to spend more 
on erijtiying thcniscKc\ and ^avc h ss, 
than tlieir parents did Well thf\ 
can afford to s])cnd more, all light, 
out of an 8 -n pei cent nse 111 
real cannngK e\er\ \eai. But this has 
to he set against tlie fai t tliai more 
of the younger geneiation seem to want 
a home of theii own when they get 
married, rather than share one with 
their parents That is a powerful 
incentive to save So is the astonishmi* 
and undinnnished di terininatioii of 
lapanese to send then (liiUhen to 
the universities, most of w-hu li aie 
private fte-paying institutions and 
reijuire substantial s«i\nigs by ]iarents 
in their thirties 

Anywav the total figures speak f(»t 
theniseKes 'The pr(»pcnsitv l(' sa\«*, 
measured as a iirojioition of annu«il 
income pci household, rose iaiilv 
steadily through the ipfios, and 
reached a high puin* in iqhH ; and 
although it has now fallen back fiorii 
that high point, it has not done so by 
very much 

This IS important for tlic “ inonieii- 
tum ” argument about the Japanese 
economy. This is the argument that 
surce.ss feeds on success When an 
industry is growing fast, so mucfi of 
its equipment is new and efficient ih.ii 
its prices can undercut diose of ii'^ 
competitors, w'liich means that il earns 
such big profits that it can put in even 
newer and more efficient macfiinerv, 
and so on all over again. And the hig 
Japanese firms keep large staffs of 
people who.se sole job is to tliink how 
soon they ran put new niacfiincs in. 
Even a moderately sustained national 
propensity to save and innovate can 
keep the virtuous circle rolling for a 
long time. The Japanese appear to 
liave It. 

The second reason for believing in 
Japan’s staying-power is a backhanded 
one. It is the fact that the so-called 
technology gap between Japan and the 
United States is nothing like the barrier 
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Ves. they're right, eitin't they ? 


Id futuic LMDWtli ihr |jf*ssitiiists ha\ c 
assumed it li» be li i.s jicifectK tnir 
that the Japanese aic iiDt a nation 
iif mventois and disco\»*ieis , ihc\ an- 
a nation of sujiecli adaiitcr. It is also 
line that siiuc ihe eifd of the seiond 
woild war thc\ base uhituncd soine- 
thing like $;j billinn woilh of tei h- 
luilogy fioin the Lhnted States, m 
l’'eii(e deals and knowhow aiiangc*- 
menls, on rcniaikabK cas\ teinis , .ind 
tlie Aineileans aie not going to be mi 
grneicins m lending the goose that l.i\s 
the golden eggs in fiitiiie. Bn* this does 
not mean tliat the [apanesc miiaile 
Is .ihoiii to lose aii essential ingredient 

J'he point IS that the twentieth 
renturv h.is aheadv fiiiilt up .in iiiijnes- 
sive IkkIv of basic irnenlions and chs- 
lovenes, even if rhe list should now' 
stop giowmg Tlu iMck of harnessing 
nuclear energ> to man’s purposes Ikin 
been discoveied I’lie tei hiiKjue of 
using \aKes. and now inlegraUd fii- 
ciiits. to mutate the human ineinory, 
and to leach ceitaiii kindis ol decision 
fat cpiuker than humans (.in, ha.s been 
m.isleied The internal (ombu^llon 
engine, the jet and rocket jiiopulsion 
aie all on the iccoid book It is cnl.icK 
|)ossif)le that loi the next 10 or go 
years, or even Jongei, the force in the 
w'orld that gcneiates major new dis¬ 
coveries has largely spent itself But 
even if It has rujt, there i.s still plenty 
of material for agile adapteis such 
as the Japanese to w'oik on 'I'lie 
Japanese arc now siiendmg more 
money on research and develoiinieiil, 
and have more peojile at w'ork m 
these fields, than anv other country 
except the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 'I'hpv have already demon¬ 
strated |ust how iiigcniouslv they can 
c-onvert the inleinationally known liodv 
of scientific knowledge into industrial 
products siifieiior to, and cheaper than, 
I hose of their comjietitors Tliere is no 
reason to think they cannot go on 
doin**' iust that. 

Third, there is the continuing 
impressiveness of the most particularly 
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Japanese eleniem 111 the success story : 
the cpiaJity of then eionomic manage¬ 
ment. 'J'his Is whcie tin Jajianrscness 
Ilf tiie system is most sinkinglv evident. 

In any othei coiiiitzs, the w.ive of 
lebcllion that iiuo'd ih tough the 
uniseisitie^ in ic )()8 and would 

base left its inaik on the intake of 
new iiniveisitv-ediK ated leciiiils who 
have entered iiidustiy and the rivil 
scF\KC since then (and do not forget 
that III Jafian something like a third 
of the new' entrants into the labour 
foKc each year haye just come from 
uiiiyeisity 01 (ollege, and that a large 
proportion c»f these w'r*re 1 lemheis 
y.infills militant leit-wiii". inoyements). 
Not a bit of If, 111 JafKui 'J he neat, 
polite, lieljiful young men with their 
noses clow'ii li» then desks iji tlie jutii.ir 
cxcMitive levels o( those ofln es niiglit 
he a (lillereiit sjiecies fioin llie uniou- 
iiolLible uiuhngt.idualcs ni.iny of them 
were ihiee years ag*i And a dilierent 
species, m a sense, t'li**v are. 'I'he work¬ 
ings of the gioup-ideiilitv principle 
a»e iieifectlv illustruUul by this tTaM»-- 
loimation. 'I'lnee y'e.irs iigo these young 
men were a pait of the c<iminiiiiuv 
of stuflents, and behtiyed and beliesed 
accordingly. Now life has tiansfened 
them to a new' (orninunitv, and they 
have (h.inged their ethos as if thev 
were (luinging a pu ket 

'The result is tluii the bureaucracy 
and to a slightly hsser extent the jilan- 
inng stall of the hig business (om- 
p.uiic^ reni.iin .iinoiig the very Iiest 
ill the woild. Intelligent, numerate, 
and accustomed to thinking fise years 
ahead, these people are rccruiteil from 
among the brightest giaduates of tfie 
best universities, when then ecpnvalents 
in Europe or America are wondering 
whellier to go into television or fringe 
jiohtKs 01 just pottei around until an 
idea strikes th'*m Tfie fact that many 
ol those Ja)>anese who do not get to 
the very' top 111 the (ivil service there¬ 
upon move over into senior jobs in 
industry, w'hen they are m their late 
forties, reinforces the intimate connec¬ 
tion between the fiusincss world and 
the bureaucracy that is the special 
feature of Japanese cafutalisni. This 
corinectif.n is the lever by which the 
government ojierates iLs so far uniqudy 
sufces^ful pow'ers of guidance over the 
economy. Your correspondent found 
little eyidence that it was getting 
significantly weaker 

The guess for 1981 

Of course, some things in the economy 
are getting harder than thev used to 
be. Japan ha.s exhausted its indigenous 
reserves of lafxiui—the average age of 
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farm workers, the traditional strategic 
reserve of labour, is now 5*), the fildest 
in the non-communist world—and 
although the Japanese can partly make 
up for this by giving each worker more 
capital to work with, or by moving 
factories to Korea and I'aiwan and 
south-east Asia, the labour supply is 
bound to impose some sort of check 
on the growth rate. I'he international 
competition for raw matenaJs is getting 
fiercer, even if Japan can offer better 
prices and surer long-term contracts 
to the producing countries than many 
of its competitufs ran. It must also 
reckon that America and Europe, the 
heart of its export market, are going 
to be in a pretty protectionist morid for 
some years ahead. All these things need 
to he fed into the calculations about 
the likely growth rate jn the rest of the 
1970s 

Even so, the calculations look good. 
Any estimate of where the economy 
will be by 19B0, it has to be repeated, 
is a guess. Hut this reporter's guess, 
all things taken mti> account and fingers 
crossed, is that an average real growth 


If these estimates are anything like 
right, the Japanese are now entering a 
period when they will have a very 
large amount ol money available for 
improMtig the ipiality of their lives 
One crude calculation will show how 
much 

7 'he gross national jjioduct in the 
fiscal year just ending, conveiieil into 
dollais at the rnici-Mauh exiliange 
rale, was about billion If there 

were no growth at all, and Japan 
merely kept ticking over at the same 
le\cl, the eight years l)ctween now and 
the 19H0 fiscal year, ending 111 the 
spring o( IqHI, would therefore produce 
a total of $^’,800 billion A growth rate 
of 0 per c'ent a year on aveiage 
between now' and then would have the 


rate of 10 per cent or a bit more is pos¬ 
sible until about 1976 ; that it will then 
start to drop off, as the squeeze on 
private investment and the dampener 
of revaluation start to take effect, until 
it comes down to something like 6 
per cent at the start of the igSos , but 
that the average for the rest of the 
1970s as a whole could be around 9 
per cent. 'Fo get the feel of that, com¬ 
pare it with Germany's 4.8 per cent, 
America’s 4 per cent and Britain’s 
2.7 per cent for the igfios. 

And the effect on Japan's weight in 
the world ? A lisc of 9 pei cent a year 
would give the Japane.se, by the start 
of the 1980s, a gross national product 
equal to the combined total of Britain’s, 
France’s, Gennany’s and Italy’s today. 
It would mean that they had over¬ 
taken the Americans’ present standard 
of Irving per head. And, if they could 
manage to keep it up a bit longer, 
and the Americans did not accelerate, 
they would beconre the richest people 
in the world some time in the second 
half of the 1980s. That is the prospect 
all these statistics are about 


result of putting that up to $4,200 
billion, creating a bonus of $1,400 
billion ovei the whole period If the 
goveinnicnt decided to allocate a fifth 
of all the wealth ])roduced in the next 
eight years to its own budget (which 
IS 111 fact appioximatelv what it .seems 
to be aiming for bv the end of the 
current five-year planning period in 
1^78), that would consume a total of 
$840 billion---that is, only about 60 per 
cent of the bonus alone, but the 
ecjuisalent of between five and six 
years' worth of Britain's total present 
piodurtujii of w'ealth 

The accompanying table suggests 
some of die things where a governinenl 
sjieiiding $840 billion (V)uld do a power 
of good Nobody w'ho has been there 


can have failed to be struck by the 
stunning contrast between the gleaming 
affluence that is one aspect of,Japan, 
and the mess that is the other. Much 
of southern Honshu is a dismaying 
jumble of factories and cramped homes 
and dying fields. l‘he pollution of the 
atmosphere, the world’s worst except 
in the clear winds of autumn, is enough 
to make you literally weep. The traffic 
jams in I'okyo and Osaka are a stand¬ 
ing joke, if your sense of humour is 
very robust, and the way they ram 
ccimmutcrs into the rush-hour trains 
has been providing photographers with 
a living for years Homes are tiny, and 
please do not say so are Japanese * 
better food has made them several 
inches taller than their grandfathers 
were. All these complaints, and many 
others, are familiai enough. The dif¬ 
ference now IS that the Japanese arc 
tiying to quantify them ; and in par¬ 
ticular they are trying to measure the 
thing.s in which Japan manifestly lags 
behind the world’s other rich countries 

'I'he table compares the Japanese 
performance in a number of fields with 
the .still much richer United States, 
and with three European countries, 
(Germany, France and Britain, which 
in teims of gross national product per 
head Japan is now in the process of 
ovcrluiiiling (it passed Britain last year), 
it IS based on a collection of statistics 
put together by the Sanwa hank last 
year, but with a number of modifica¬ 
tions. Most of the Sanwa figures were 
for 1970, and a few later ones have 
been built in where they have become 
available. Our table omits some of the 
figures Sanwa u.ses, either because they 
aie pretty well the same in all five 
countries or because they cover much 
the same ground as other figures we 
do use. 

I'hc first iw'o columns on the left- 
hand side show how the five countries 
compare with one another in gross 
national product per head, and in the 
level of unemployment ; it .seems to 


Where they're behind 


The quality-of-life checkKst 



GNP 
per head 
1972 
$ 

Unemploy¬ 

ment 

% 

1970-1972 

Housing 

1 

Pnvare 

goods 

2 

Score out ol 

Public Working 

amenities conditions 

3 4 

100 marks in each column 

Tension 

makers 

5 

Suicide 

per 

Drug Deathe from 

addlcUon alcoholism 

(19») 

100.000 people 

Japan 

2950 

M 

14 

14 

9 

22 

-34 

14 

9.23 

0.6 

United States 

5500 

5i 

24 

31 

24 

24 

-15 

11 

33.15 

1.4 

Germany 

4200 

1 

21 

19 

20 

16 

-22 

21 

7.11 

1.1 

France 

3850 

24 

16 

16 

21 

15 

-15 

16 

0.99 

11.9 

Bntain 

2800 

5 

25 

20 

26 

23 

-14 

9 

517 

0^ 


1 Basad on niinribnr of rooms available per 100 people 

2 ' Private qouds ‘ baaed on daily calorie consumption per person amount of teNtilas used par person par year, ownership of cars, television 

sots and telephones per 100 people 

3 Public amenmes ‘ baaed on percentage of road mileage that is surfaced , percentage of houaea on water supply and eeweraga system number 

of public libraries per million people . amount of parkland par parson in mam Ci'ties . percentage ol 3-5 yaar-olda in kindeiyartens 

4 "Working conditions" based on avereqe number of working houis per week, lives lost in scciden's per 1,00C workers in manufacturing industry, 
aver age worker s number of minuisa per day apeni m getting to and from work 

6 *’ Tension-makers are number of crimes per 100,000 people , number of victims of traffic accidents per 1,000 cars tuna of air pollutents per 

jobare kilomatie , traffic congaation in nunrbar of cars per kiiomotre of road , number of paeaongeri m mam city undergrounds per dey per 

Cflometre of ime 
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and yours, also, 

vdien you specify Kawasaki 

Time matures Refines Polishes 
Takes a f^ood thing, like technology, tor 
instance, and makes il better 
Kawasaki technology started when the 
company was established in 1676 It's 
been polished by time since to the point 
where it serves you totally today C3n 
land, sea, and in the air 
Motorcycles, steel structures, rolling 
stock, construction machinery, indus- 
trial plants and machinery, oil hydraulic 
machinery ships and aircraft 
Over J6,S00 personnel and 20 highly 
specialized plant facilities are dedicated 
to the refinement of Kawasaki tec hnolo- 
gy today and tomorrow So as time goes 
by look forward to turther innovations 
in transport automation, labor and time¬ 
saving devices, oc ean development and 
atomic power 

I xpoct a lot from us because that's what 
>ou get 

Meeting tne challenges of tomorrow ttxtoy 

KAWASAKI 

L^J HEA^ INDUSTRIES, ITD. 

Ikiiti-ku. KoIm. Jipin Ovinm Oflnn. uondM. Nm York, DUmMorf, Bmokik. Tolpoi, Hongkmi, Syikiiir. 
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The Economtst that the wealth you The Japanese are rich, and rapidly 
produce, and your security in the job getting richer, by the basic test of toul 
that produces it, are still the two main production of wealth. They are pretty 
tests of a people's well-being. secure in their jobs, and their working 

The next five columns, between the conditions are fine. They have begun 
double lines, are different. They arc an to justify a comparison with west Euro- 
attempt to compare Japan with the pean standards, if nut yet American 
other four countries in a number of ones, in their enjoyment of private 
specific fields which might be expected goods, such as clothes, food and cats 
to measure the satisfaction people get and television ; and it is worth remern- 
out of li.e, or the tensions it creates bering that their faster growth rate 
for them. These five columns are is closing the remaining gap in thi.s 
presented in percentage form, with held more rapidly than in some of 
100 marks shared out between the the others. They are not too bad even 
countries according to their respective in housing. It is in the two categories 
performances. I'he higher the marks, that the table sums up as ** public 
the better they are (except that the amenities '* and “ the tension-makers '* 
“ tension-makers ” are better given as that they do worst (and even the 
minuses) The various statistics that tension-maker group is not entirely fair 
make up these categories are set to them, because it mixes an admirably 
out in the footnotes , it should be low crime rate in amfing the enor- 
pointed out that they are all given moiisly high pollution and urban 
equal weight, although people will have congestion figure.s) 
different views about their relative They are by no means desperate 

importance. And then the last three about these two things, on the evidence 
columns on the right show how all this i»f the final columns on the right-hand 
.seems to be affecting the wav people side. But these two black columns are 
actually feel about life they give the the mam challenge to the seemingly 
statistics for the three things—suicide, permanent government of Liberal 
drug addiction and alcoliolism—that Democrats, and the test of whether 
are signs of desperation they can deal with the next five years 

It sounds complicated, but in lad as well a** they have dealt with the 
the main conclusions are plain enough past rjuarter uf a century 

The permanent government 

Anybody who can read a graph will writing on the wall 
want to prophecy that the Liberal As usual, however, the w'ritmcr on the 

Democrats' long doirination of Japan wall turns out to mean .vonietlnng 
is bound to come to an end, and before different when it is in Japanese The 
very long at that. 'Fhe chait below conclusion this reiiortei came to while 
shows the steady decline in the Libeial he was in Japan was that the Lilieral 
Democrats’ support, election by elec- Democrats—or a party representing 
tion, since 1952 At the moment, of their point of vjew\ whatever it calls 
course, with 282 supporters in the itself, foi Japari’p conseivaiives are not 


fussy alx>ut changing names—are prob¬ 
ably going to he in jxnver a lot longer 
than a EurojTeaii giuph-rf-adei, making 
I'oiiiparisuiis with European paities, is 
liable to expect. 

It is true that this longest lasting of 
all single-partv goveiiiinents 111 the 
democratic woild since 194^), with the 
solitary exception of India's, no longer 
posses.ses the enormous strength it 
enjoyed a few years ago, when it could 
claim to bo the party that had brought 
prosperity and democracy back to 
Japan under the protection of the 
American alliance. Neither the pros¬ 
perity nor tlio AinoriCiin alliance liave 
quite the glamour they enjoyed tlien. It 
IS also true that the Liberal Democrats 
will be in trouble if they make a mess 
of Mr Tanaka's attempt to create a 
welfare state out of a not very much 
diminished economic giowth laie. But 
if they avoid tha> jiariif ulai booby-trap, 
thev are likely to find the peculiar 
Japane.se six-ial forces clestribed earlier 
in this survey working strongly to keep 
diem in power. There are at least three 
pieces of evidence whiih .suggest that 
tKe Liberal Dennwiats will be 111 office 
loiigci than most jjeoplc expect 

The fust is the fad that the steady 
decline in their proportion of the vote 
.since ]9')2 has not In^en matched by 
an equivalent growth in the voting 
jiower uf the oppo.sitioii that chiefly 
matters, the Socialist and Communist 
partic.s. The chait shows that, between 
them, the Sociahsts and (ionimunists 
have irnpiosed tlieii position a little 
ovei these 21 vears. But to a consider¬ 
able extent they seem to have been 
competing w'ltli each oilier one of 
them tends to do paiticularlv well wiien 
the other is doing haclly, and the 
amount of .support the left as a whole 


House of Representatives (including 
the usual dozen who fight the election 
as independents but vote in parliament 
like Liberal Democrats immediately 
afterwards), against 204 for all the 
opposition parties together, and a hand¬ 
ful of true independents, they still 
have some way to go. 'But even the 
hoarse, man-in-the-jujAi-har populism 
of Mr Tanaka, with his plan for 
remodelling ” Japan and his ecstati¬ 
cally welcomed reconciliation with 
China, did not prevent them from 
dropping another 17 seats in Decem¬ 
ber’s election. A trend is a trend, ruii.s 
the orthodox interpretation ol all this. 
Just carry that falling line on the chart 
a bit farther, and remember what tcx> 
many years in office did to the 
Christian Democrats in Germany and 
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The Liberal Democrats are stiH as solid as they look 


lia.s .slicod away from thp f'fivfninienl 
since IS not Jari'e. The fact iliai 

they l)<)th trained extra scats last 
December does n(»t contradut this, be¬ 
cause the S(i( liihsts' irains ilien weie 
frally only a half-reioseiv fiDiii the 
appalhncr mistake tlie\ inaiie in the 
previous election, when ihe\ put up 
fal* loo many candidates and con- 
hcquentlv, undei J.ifi.urs curious \otini* 
system (see helovs), split their own 
vote 

1 he nifiie tciliiiir di.iin of iroverii- 
ment supjiorters lui'. been into the 
Koinci paits, «ind into tfie LOovsiiie 
number of people* who liave sinijily not 
bothered to sole at «rl]. Hut the Koinei 
pailv (M'e paire has probabK now 
passed tlie peak <»! its infliierRe. Iii 
retrospect, Us appaientls ineteonc rise 
in the iqtios may base been due to no 
more than the fact that it was peifomi- 
intr tbi‘ same soit of function that the 
Liberal pait\ often jjerfoiins in Bn tain 
It has fieeii a teinporaiA home foi 
people who are clisj^iuntied with the 
irovcininent, but cannot linnrr them¬ 
selves to vote foj the left, and who can 
theiefore be brought back to support 
the Libeial fVmocrats if tfie i;o\ern- 
ment ad)usts iis policies to suit them 

You have to get it right 

I'lic Japanese elect then licnise of 
Represent at UTS neiihc i by ihe siii»l( 
tncMiihi I icHisUiut lielirst-ptiM-llic-jiiist 
system the Hiitisli aiicl Americans iisi, 
nnr h) an> ol ihe variations of jiropoi- 
tional represent.itioii used in otliei 
countiies 'llicy have, as inielii be 
^uessc(1, then own way nl doiiifr it It 
is a iinsiuTe based oii iniilii-rneinlx t 
ccMisiitiK'iic les and noii-tnopottional 
coiinlinR of the MUrs, and it produces 
one peculiar complKatioii 

I'oi eU‘(tions In the lioiisi of Repie- 
seiilalues, Japan is cluicJrd iiiici a 
niimbei of c oiistitiieni ic s each of which 
elects thic*c or hvc members hut each 
voter III each consiitiieiu> his oriU 
one vote Tlie parties put up then 
candidates, and the votet marks his 
ballot for the man—oi, very occasion 
ally, w'oman In likes bc^st out of tin. 
.say, three Libeial Denioc lals, two 
Socialists, one Clommunui and one 
Kuiiif ito man on the l.st Ills choUT 
mav be t>iiided bv the parts he wants to 
support, oi l>v the fai lion inside that 
paity he prefris, or simply by the can- 
didaic will) aitr.uts him most pei- 
sonally The three or five candidates 
who t^et the most votes, accordini; lo 
the si/e of the constitiiency, aie elected 
It sounds fairly easy 'I he complica¬ 
tion it producfN IS th.it each party 
has to f^uess acTiirately in advance flow 
many members it can reasonably hope 
to Ret elected in tliai c onstitiiency, and 
^ to pul up that number of candidates. If 


'The same is ])iesumaf)lv |ust as line 
cif iheTciU-s the Liberal Dcmnu iats have 
lost to the ahstaiiiers Tfic' I'roiip-lovaltv 
of the Japanese Inis its effect lieie. A lot 
of jieople iriav he piqiaicd to stop sup- 
portiiis; their usual party, or even lo 
vote for a c‘o.sv half-alternative 
like Korneito, hut it is apparently 
much liaiclei to make them jump iic;ht 
over into the opposition'.s camp The 
result is liial, nioie than most e[o\err- 
rneiits that liave been so Iotit» in power. 


It puts up tlirc'c whc‘rc‘ it really has 
only cnoiiL'h votes for two sc'ats, 
Its supporicTs will split then votes 
bctwieii tin three and it may end 
up w'lth only one man clcctc^cl, or 
loriceivably even none '1 hat is what 
happened to the* Socialists in If 

It puls up ivv'o caiidul.'iles w'hcic it 
iniRht have tin cl three, on the* cith(*i 
hand those two will get in w'lth whop¬ 
ping nia)cjritii's but it w'lll have throw'ii 
away the ihanee of a third scat This 
impose s a eioiibb' load on the party 
he aclrpiartc rs hrsr they riuist assess their 
Itjcal support very accurately, and 
then they must gel the factions 
within the party to toe the line 

This svstcni works, cm the whole, to 
the disadvantage of the labcral Demo- 
ciats. 'J'liey bc‘iirht, like many eonsrr- 
V alive parties elsewhere, from the fad 
that many of the rural (fjiislitiieiicii'.s, 
where a good dc'al of their strength 
lies, have fewei voieis than city ones, 
.Old *‘0 they get more members than 
a stnctly proportional allcKatirm would 
alloa Their tioiible i.s that the Liberal 
Di rnocTals arc divided into more com- 
peimg factions than anv of then rivals 
— they have iiiiie mam factions at the 
riiiMneiii - and each of these factions 
wants In gel as many candidates as it 
can on to the parly's list for the 
election The dangii at each election 
IS that loo many Libeial DcmocTatic 
candidates w'ill flit each ulhn's voles 


Jajian's is in a pn.sition wdicrc it can 
leaw^nahly hope to rcstoie its contiol 
over the middle ground of ])cditics by 
being intelligently flexible. 

'I'he tlicorv that the left is weaker 
than It .seems is not destioved by the 
number of prefeciuics and cities wlieic 
It has managed lo elect the local 
governors and inavois. No fewer tfiaii 
MX picfcc tines, including the giants of 
'I'okvo find O.saka tind the politically 
iiiifiortant areas of Kvcjto and Okinawa, 
now' have governois elected b\ tlie 
votes of the .Socialists and (!ominuiiist.s. 
A fifth of the (cjiiiitiv's niiiiiici))alities, 
including many of the towns in the 
“ jiink belt ” around Tokyo, have oppo¬ 
sition inavors Something like 40 per 
cent of the population is therefore liv¬ 
ing, for the puqioses of local govern¬ 
ment, outside the control of the laheral 
DcmocialF. 

But this IS less impoitant than most 
foreigners think, and not onl\ because 
Japan is a markedly centialiscd country 
wlieie the local authoiities have rela¬ 
tively little power and depend on the 
Tcjkvo government for more tlian half 
of the money they spend. The point i.s 
that the opposition has been able to get 
these men elected only because most of 
them were non-marxists acceptable to a 
substantial number of middlc-of-tbe- 
road voters Indeed, the man the oppo¬ 
sition elected a'* governor of Okavama 
prefecture in Octoller was a former 
Liberal Democrat vice-niinisiei. The 
onlv clear-cut exception is the mayor 
of Yokoliama, a Socialist who has 
given a good deal of trouble to the 
American troops at a nearfn' base. The 
limitations of this sort of voting pattern 
are obvious. It is not a springboard 
from which the left can hope to vault 
into j)owcr in Tokyo in the reasonably 
near future, because the necessary num¬ 
ber of non-raarxist non-Ifiberal Demo¬ 
crats is just not avaiiable m the neces¬ 
sary niin'ill)er of Japanese constituencies 
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If you can hear a Canola 
from five feet away 
you can probably hear a pin drop. 


Some Ccilculators are so noisy 
ifiey'ie naggy. AT Aie other 
extreraie are qoiel Canolas. 

So you can concentrate better, 
and Think t)etter, we retake sure 
they do their quick work quietly. 

How^ Craftsmanship. We design 
them to be a harmonious unit. 
Then we engineer each part to fit 
perfectly. Finally, we test them 
in a non echoic chamber where 


you can almc;st hear a ()in dr'op. 

But at five trvg^ \\ \ ftard to hmjr 
Canolas, 

VTe'o' just as (aarticuiar aboui 
everything else. We itegin fry usincj 
only the finest materials. 

We desigrt ancJ ledcsign each model 
to Ije as easy as possible to use, 
as pleasing as possible to look at. 
We cfleck and recfieck tliem each 
step of tfie way, 


throuijfi f inal asseml)ly 

Then we lest tfesm, every 
()ossil)le way Unless tliey leacfi 
our excotitioiicdly hic]!'i sland,irds, 
they (Jon't rmreh you, 

WcUe lieen making (M leu la tors 
this way a long time. Wfie,A e; to 
say we've been nidkiruj tfiem 
unfieatatile. If that's tfie kind you 
want, you weant a Canola, 

The c|uietly efficient tyfie. 



Canon 

■ ■ I dosKjn^'rl by the ftnesr 

Im-.i h, di'sigii 
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When. 

you business 
with Japan 
speak to 



W ith Fol'Vu hcrrjrTiincj iin rv<*r fnorci irnpor 
tdnl interniiliori.ll money crnttT. ilu; Industrial 
Bcink of Japan (KOCaIN) finds ilsolf in an excel 
lent position to be of service As Japan s largest 
(with total assets of $14 billion) and oldest long¬ 
term c.iedit bank. IBJ has a unique capacity for 
complying with the ever changing atmosphere 
of today's banking sphere 


Wc have offices m the world’s maior bank¬ 
ing centers All staffed with thoroughly experi 
onced experts And our intimate business rela¬ 
tionships with Japan’s great industries since 
1902 give IBJ in-depth knowledge of this most 
vital market So when you do business with 
Japan speak to IBJ 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office 1 1 Yansu 5-ctiome Chuo ku. Tokyo Telex J 2232B 
London Branch 26 Kinn Stroei I ondon EC2V 8HU England 
New York Agency One Wall Siicei New Vork NY 10005 USA 
Other Overseas Offices Frank furl Mdtn, Sydney & Singapore 

—The Industrial Bank of Japan (.Germany)— 

Frjiikfuii'Main Taunusanlage 11 FR Geimany 
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Tanaka gets the homage due to authority 

The country of consensus 

The second thing that has to he 
borne in mind is tlic extraordirhiis apti- 
tiide of Japanese liovei nrnents foi 
pinching the opposition's clothes Mi 
I'anaka's lecognition of (Ihiii.i last veai 
was one example. 'Fhe policv the pre¬ 
vious prune minister, Mi Sulo, made 
into tin central theme of his teiiii of 
office—the recovery of Okinawa from 
the Ameiicans—was another, both of 
these were major issues hkelv to g.ve 
llie opposition a lot <»f votes , so the 
goveinnienl made them its own 

Indeed, it is tiften said that each suc¬ 
cessive Liberal neinocralic prune 
Tiiinistcr IS appointed to do the one big 
job of the moment that lias to be done 
to keep the parts in power Mr Kishi's, 
at the end of the 10^os, was to get the 
secuiitv treaty witli tlie United States 
revised in Japan’s favour. Mr Ikeda's, 
in the early I96c\s, w'as the “mionie- 
doubling ” jirogramme, an ecoiKunu 
growth rate that 111 fact doubled the 
gru.ss national product well within the 
ten years he set for it Mr Sato’s was the 
return of Okinawa. The argument now 
as whether Mr Tanaka has already 
achieved the job his party had 111 rniiid 
for him by his 1 instantaneous recognition 
of China. The probability is that he has 
not. The much bigger task he has set 
for himself, the latest and giande.st 
stealing of the opposition’s clothes, is 
the project for dismantling the ovei- 
concentration of indusirv the voters 
seem to dislike and eijuippmg Jaj'^n 
with the sort of welfare s\steni they 
seem to be demanding. 

The third piece of evidence pointing 
to the probable survival of the Lifieral 
Democrats is partly the explanation of 
the first two. Japan is, more than any¬ 
where else, the country of consensus 


politics No ciinseivative piinic niinister 
111 |apari would find it conceivuhle tJi.it 
he should be in\oi\ecl 111 a jjroIongccJ 
c oiifjontation with his o[}posilj(ui and 
his Hade union'- like the oin‘ Mi Heath 
f.ices m llntaiii. Of couise, no Jap.inese 
])iimc minister has evei Iiac* to deal 
with .111 infl.ition like lintaii.'s. Hut 
the whole strut lure of Japanese 
society, and tlieiefoie of Japain'sc jioli- 
tits, might have been delibei.ilelv 
tlcsigiu’d to avoid such conir(»ntations 
riiis is wliere the “vertical” iiatiiie 
of the |apanese .svsfeni, as Miss N.ikane 
calls It, IS impoitant. I lie leaders of a 
Japanese government, like the directois 
of a J.ijianes,' coiiipanv, assuini .is .1 
matter of couise that it is iheii bii.smess 
to find out what peojjle aie 'pelting hot 
under the collar .ibout 111 the cjiLMiiisa- 
tion diev are running, and to do wh.it 
thev can to coc'l them down agam 
After all, in the langu.ige ilie Japarese 
are so fond of, they are the lux'ids of 
thc' household tlie liousehold m tlie* 
instance, the oiganisatioii they ate run- 
niiiL', being the state of Ja))an 

'I'his does not inc'cin that the govcrii- 
inent is inc.ipablr c)f taking cleai-^ut 
decisions, altliough bv western stan¬ 
dards the decision generallv takes an 
unconscionable time to rc*ac li It does 
mean that when the decision is even¬ 
tually reached it will embody a vsider 
cnnseiiMis than most of the governments 
of the Atlantic lountnc's can ever 
claim for their deciMOus This slow wel¬ 
ling nji of a consensus »•, one of the 
j>heiicymena of Japanese politics, and 
the recognition of Clhma last year was 
a jierfect example of it. The govern¬ 
ment waited until the opposition and 
the press, the academics and the tele¬ 
vision pundits, were virtually unani¬ 
mous in favour of recognition. It then 


absorbed the idt^a as its very own, and 
an appaient Liberal Deincx'iatic inajor- 
itv against ircognilion suddenly 
became u majoMiv for it It is .some¬ 
thing tliat could ii.ive happened ()uite 
that wav oulv m Japan. 

The othc^r side of this paituular coin 
IS the curious resiramt of the opposi¬ 
tion parties. It is only their occasicmal 
demoiistialions of violent dissent that 
most readers of western uevvspaper.s 
evei hear .'iboiit ' the howling matches 
ill the Diet, the iitual jog-trot of the 
protesters 111 the streets. Hut m fact 
these things h.'ijifien fairly infrec|ijciitlv ; 
most of the time tlie Hoiis" of Repie- 
seiitativ'e.s is a good deal duller than the 
House iff C’iomtiioii.s. And even when 
thev do liapjicn there is something 
oddly formalised about them. The 
opposition puts on its show of apparent 
ncxir-ievolution , the govcTUinent 
generallv oilers a polite conees.sion, 
sometimes of siilisLir.ee but rnoie often 
jriirelv verbal ; and the opposition re¬ 
lapses into quiescence, honour satished. 
It IS hard to resist the* impression tliat 
the opposition, too, accepts the 
.lutliontv ol gov'errmient in a way no 
o|>positiuu 111 north \meric a or west¬ 
ern Kiirope nould li may not he its 
Mnt ol gov'erimieiil , but tlie goveni- 
inc'nt of Japan, right or wrong, it 
remains. 

To he the iMneiimient in Japan 
c'arnc's an aura ol authority winch 
makes politics more stable than they 
appear on the sin lace , and to be 
J.i|jaii(‘se at all implies a view of life 
th.Jt makes poliliis more a matter of 
osmosis than of confrontation 'I’lie-se 
are the two projrositioi to hold on to 
wlieri one is teri]|>led to look at Japan 
tliiougli western spei tac les. Of course, 
in a siiiictv (■!"jmsed m this wav, it i.s 
alwavs possible that a c'hange in thc 
coiiseiiMis w'lll ha))])eii sr> suciclenlv that 
the guvernmenl is un.able to adapt itself 
m time It is alscj possible tliat, if the 
Libeial Democrats felt themselves 
realiv tlirealened, the daikci .side of 
JajiaMese politics might eniep’e from 
beliiiul the a|i]jareritl\ f.iithfuJ conv'er- 
siori to clernncratic jrroceriuies of the 27 
\earv since the first postwar election in 
Ajnil, 'I'here are inauv things the 

ruling par tv nuiilit tlien in theory be 
tempted to do, m order to stay in 
pc»wer, 111 addition to its pre.sent .spend¬ 
ing of unknovn but enormous sums of 
money to get its candidates elected. 

I'he point i.s that neither of these 
things is as imminent, or as likely, as it 
might seem to the nervous eve in 
TiUiope or America , and thev' are cer¬ 
tainly not going to happen so long as 
Mr Tanaka is there to try the latest 
bit of osmosis. 
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Hole in the middle 

.in* |a|>Liiiroir‘ rcascMi'' v\lis 

thr ijl>rral Deiinx lat'^ liaM' st» siatrss- 
fullv sra\r(l in 1 rniiiiKiiiil of tiir midrlli* 
i^ioiiiid of politics, hut tiiP r|iiPslion 
remains why no oiir rise <*v»*r mmIIv 
tiles to fi«»[il thrrii for it I hr answer is 
that, li»i all pradnal purposes, there is 
lui parl\ of the <rnlir 111 Japan , and 
111 particular thire an* no politicians 
whr* liave tu'c n able to make anvtfiiiiLi; 
out of tfiat special territory, a hit to 
the left of centre, wliirh is so \.diiahlr 
tn other t ituntiies 

j.ipiin has no Willy Hiandt, no Ro\ 
Jenkins, no Fraiii^'ois Mitterrand, not 
even a (Jfoi«'e MeCIoveni It fias the 
Liberal Dernoi rats, who cover much 
the same spi^tiiiin as the (!hiistian 
Deinoc ratic -< Hinsiian Soc lal Ihiion 
coniliination in Cjeinianv ftluat is, their 
cenlie of t'lavitv is shi;lit)\ to the npjht 
c*l the "I’oTies' in Hiitaiii;, and on the 
other side it has the (>>inniunists and 
the )iredoxninatitlv tnaixist Socialists 
The fni nt'Jil is a mixed handful of 
interestiiu' none onforinists suc'li as 
Yukio Mishim.i, wlio committed ritual 
suicide ailei tryini^ to take c‘ver an 
arms base in i<i7o, and knou-nothiin' 
fanatics. 'I he centre is a .t^apimr fiole 

Wi‘ 11 , a fiole witfi two lots of sur¬ 
vivors croiicliinL; in it Tfieic are two 
paities in lap.in that foiei^neis hope- 
full\ look to when tlie\ wonder w'fic^tfier 
a iioii'iiiarMst alteinative to the Liberal 
Denioc r.its niu’lit I'vet he possible the 
Demociatic Socialists, and that very 
Jap»uiese cuiiositv Komeito, which 
means liter.ilK the clean mwernment 
parts 

'1 he Dernoi T.itic Soc i.ilists broke 
awa\ I tom tli** Sc»cialisis in mho 
because tfie ic*st of the pait\ could 
never cjuite hr me, Useli to sa^ that it 
IielievecI in eU*cfic)ns as the onK le«;ili- 
mate means of i'()niiiiL> to pow-er In 
tlie fi\e IIiMise of Rejneseiitalives elec¬ 
tions since then the Democ ratic 
Socialists have iievn .i»ot more than 
uhoiit seven pc 1 c'cnf of tlie total vote, 
w'licm the Socialists from wliom they 
sjilil 111 n)f)o w'eie i*eitin,v; ifiree and 
foui timers .IS iiianv , m the latest, in 
DeitMiihei, tliei' 1 lumber of seats fell 
from to ic) 

rhe\ sulfei from two crip])lin^ dis- 
a(KanLn>es In the tliiiiL;s that realK 
matte I, tlies stand on the c'lpjuisite side 
of the mc‘ar divide from the Socialists 
and (‘ommiinists the\ hclic've m tiie 
]il>eral plulc»sophv of politics, and they 
do not believe that eitlier (^hina 01 
Russm oilers an alternative that Japan 
wouM wish to mutate Hut the\ w'ant 


tf» make tliemselves seem different from 
till* laheral DenicM rats, and their tecdi- 
nif|ue for doinit so is to take the mam 
issues the left is fornplainm^ about and 
then stand halfway lielween the left 
and the* government on eac*h pennt 
The result is a flull, and the Japanese 
do Milt vote for Hull 

'I he Dc'inocratii Scjciahsts' other 
clisad\anta>4r is that they lack a 
naliiial 1 oiislitiiericv of tfieir own 'I'he 
Lilicral IVmociats have the business 
c iiiirniiniiv, the* grateful new middle 
c l.iss, the cfiuntrv's residual sense of 
nationalism. 'I’lie left h.is the cliildreri 
of the old prewai opposition, a sub¬ 
stantial number of w'litets and 
.icadc'iiiKs and .'iitists, and the mam 
ti.uic* union lc*driati(ai 'I'he Deino- 
c ratic Socialists have* {irecious little hut 
the |)c*ciple who believe* in a middle 
vv.iv In ]a|)aii, tli.it is not enough 
I’he Komc*] paitv, on the otliei hand, 
did seem for a lime to have the makmt^s 
of a real powei fiase. The c re.ition of 
the* Soka fhikkai u^roup ctf Buddhists 
('itself an offsprini; of the Nichiren sect, 
whose foimdei was the only .ifreat 
Buddhist teacher wlio could he 
acciisf*cl of natioii.ilisni and intellectual 
mtolerancc), the Konieito came roar- 
mi; into politics m the ic)(k)s w'lth the 
enormous «idvaiitai>e of a readv-niade 
OTt;amsiitioii, a ce!l-Iike system hasc^d 
on the temples ol its parent religious 

i. »iou|) Its leaders, whej are either very' 

ii. n\e or very calculating men, have 
nc*vc*r made an atteni])t to produce a 
colictc'iit ficklitical [ihilosophy ; their 
))ioi>iaiiim(* is simply whatever public 
o|union seems to he m favour of at 
the* moment But they did ajipear to 
h.ive, <it least until Dccemhei, the one 
‘MMiumels i l.iss-liasf'd followmt; in 
|ap.inesc* ]>olitics 

Koiiieii.»’s voteis c/ime from what 
wc-slerners would call the new urban 
I ewer iriiddle cL'is*^ • the bewildered ex- 
pcMsanis who h.ive moved into the 
cities, and jump<‘d a couple of cen- 
liiiies, in the past 'J'j velars—the rural 
|)ai t of the pojiulation has dropped 
lioin almost a half in 1948 to less than 
a sixth now'- Init liavc not vet started 
to en]oy the benefits of real middle- 
class iirlum hvim; 

'rill* Koniei party is 111 fact a perfect 
example of the impoitance of I'roup- 
iilentitx m Japan It lru>ks like a class 
pailv, hut It IS not, because it has never 
worked out a class pohc'y. It is really a 
c Ian 111 exile .in orL>amsation that pro- 
x'ldrs a sense of heloni'in^, of f»rder, 
of decent n-.sf>ert for the old truths, for 



those confused and dissatisfied ex- 
counlrymen who have not yet been 
broken in to t ily life 'ITIie trouble, for 
Komeito’s leaders, is that the service it 
})rovides is ptofialily only a temporary 
one 'riie t:ountry's rapidly iisinff stan¬ 
dard of livini;: turns some of their 
fullow'eis into fully fledged members 
of the middle class. The propagandists 
of the li*ft get some of the others Tins 
IS why, after winning five per cent of 
tlie votes in its first attempt on the 
Kcmsc' cjf Representatives in ic^Cy, and 
nearly 11 per cent in i()6o, and making 
almost everybody sav it was unstop- 
fuihle. It thereupon dnipped away to 
8J per cent last year and its nuinher 
of seats fell ftom 47 to aq The prot)- 
able truth about Komeito is that it has 
found Its niche in Japanese politics , 
hut it IS not a niche from which it is 
going to climb to the top of the wall— 
unless Mr Tanaka fails witli his domes¬ 
tic reform progiamine, 01 unless his 
programme leads to a ramf>ant infla¬ 
tion, eilhei of whiih could provide 
Komeitr> with a heftv leg up. 

Almost everybody who goes to Japan 
with an interest in pcditics finds himself 
asking his hosts why on eartli Japan 
does not produce an effective .social 
demociatic party Why doesn't the 
more moderate wing of the Socialist 
party l>reak away from the re.st and 
join the Democratic Socialists, for 
instance, and then try to pull in the 
supporters of Komeito and the left 
wing of the Liberal Democrats ? You 
c'an sjiend hours constructing imagin¬ 
ary new parties to match the attractive¬ 
ness of Willy Brandt’s in Germany. It 
may hapf>en one day. But the answer, 
for as far ahead as one can see, it 
must fie repeated, is that Japanese 
society is not built that way, and 
Japanr*se politics do not work that way. 
The instinct of the Japanese is not to 
reach out for the middle, foi compro¬ 
mise, for the composing of differences. 
The basis of evny action, in politics 
as in everything else, is a deep-rooted 
attachment to what one belongs to. 
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Can technology 
solve the problems 

caused by 
technobgy 


Not lr)nr. the prinu 
was to pruvine niurt 
luoil. better livinp, co'i 
dition'. ti loiij-M-r lif(‘ 

For riiiich of the world teidinolo^^^y lici- ih i.e .sfiillv 
met these fuoblem' But 'fitne people, luol in* iit tfw wriv 
tidvances tuive disrupted Mie erwironrneiil, •dv nsliiMri.tl 
i/Mtiori K a ciir^4^ 

Chiyodd, as Asm' lar^fsl ep^Jiiieerinp. firm, ftels that it i 
throuph belter technolop.y Itial man will solve the problem* 
LdLi^rOci by inilustrial progress And it is te ueli better let h 
nolop,y that we at Cliiyoiia air* devoting our eflnrr^ 

Flore aro a low of the ttnnr'- w«.*’vo done arul an* doinp 

desulfurizotion of fuels 

Chiyoda engmeereri and oorv.tructoil 1 tecMi c^l the twentv fom 
fuel oil dO'-Lilfuii7Prs m Japan Now wo’n* working on twtj more 
We've built plants bas*'*! on all the best k lown piooessi •, One ol 
our triumphs was the world’s first suer ^Mul Gull re*, ilual HDS 
plant it has been in '.moolh operation since Januarv 1^^/C) Wlien 
we built a 100,000 B D refinery for Oki lawa Sekiyu Soiset wf» 
incorporated Gulf FIDS process equipment in convert large 
volumes of high sulfur oil to industrial fiids with a maxinium of 
1 0% sulfur by weight 




Thiyoda lias recent Iv in 
Irofliire'J a nt;w electro 
st itir du'-f collector that 
I an he inslalled rlirecHy on top of a new or exeting in 
•■tall, tion The unit r ef.onoiMKai to in‘^tall and ojit'iate, 
anil err.y fo maintfiiii II offers hip.h dii I collei ting efficienr y 
Ihe new ijquipmenf maFe*. pn-sihle rhe cleanin*; of fumes 
which were uru learitiblt* with olln r eptiriilor*. 


water pollution control 

Ariottier Chiyoda devi*lopment wa‘< a w.iter (larifiratioii plant 
with a flow rate -ji veral hmi's lastf'r tfian i onvr*nlKinal systems 
Iht' whole plant is mtcp.rated into one siiip.le compael unit, 
n‘",ulting in a low construction cost Applications include tlie 
prelroatiTwnt ol boiler feed wafer ♦r*\itment of wa-de water from 
|)c*lrniJicmical plants, removal ol oil*, in waMe wafer horn [X-dro 
leuni rrdiiieries. locovery cjf rtiw m<itt‘ricjls, anil ottirns 

Rorenlly Ctiiyoda handiG«i Itie enginec'rinp and iiv.lallahon of 
an AIM type oil sej arator and thrf'i' 'eition guard ba-^ins to 
ftrevent watoi pollu ion al the Okinawa Sekiyu Se refinery 
fhiyoila also ofh'r C^M oil ‘eparahtf iiiiil a • oinpany 

developeil activated .lu'lp,e fjioce^ 


flue gas desulfurization 

Chiyoda is employing the ‘.ystems approac h lo the development 
of a series of environmental control terhnolof lo attack both 
visible and invisible pollution wherever if nicur<- m the air, in 
water, anywhere in the biosphere 
The first major result of our efforts the Cliiyocia TFIOROUGFI- 
BRED 101 flue gas desulfurization jirocess, is already being 
installed in four commercial plants Tfie new process removes 
both particulates and sulfur oxides 


We d(>ii'l claim ChiyoiJa has all th^* answers But we do lecjl 
our 1,700engineers and ‘.cirentisls and Iho'-eat other technology 
mint led comjianins around thfj worhl provide hojtc And with 
conimunily 'upport wf' (an nirike terlinoiogy solve ttic problem* 
caused bv technologv 
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The greening of Japan 


'I'lu* LiIhm.lI latc'.l ()])(Malii»n 

to foitih thrir ]«'fl flank is the IkmIi'p- 
potlqr of jjio|(M'ts aiuJ (lu\cliearns ilial 
Mr 'ranaka, with nioie a pi>litKi.Ln\ 
eye foT a phrase than a stiict repaid ioi 
the rrahsahle, lus lumped loneilier as 
the “ teiiiodellinif of the Japanese 
islands" lleinian Kahn has e\eti been 
teinpteii to sav tli.it the )a|ianese .iie 
about to make their environment into 
a w'oik of art, ‘‘ .1 j^aiden spot" 

Of course, no <»ne slionlrl under- 
estim.ite tins .>oveiiinient\ :il>ilit\ to 
inuke the l)aiiks and the hnsmi^ss coni- 
inunit\ inaicii alont* its c iiosen path, 
oiue the iiecess.nv t onsensns has iieen 
pstaldished , «ind then is no douht llmt 
a Japanese-st\le ronsnisus now exists 
for tidvin^ ii]) some of the plusual and 
scM'ial c * nisei |ueiK e.s of the umnhiinled 
growth of tlie past *20 \eais 'llie 
proh.d)ilit\ IS th.it the ideas whu'h Mi 
'I'anaka’s rounnl of ei’ononm .idxisers 
presented to him in tlie middle of Feh 
ruar>, and wJinli ate now heini* limit 
into a formal li\e-yeai plan that will 
tun to the spilin’ of u)7B, w'lll i;et a lot 
f losei to heini; put into prat ti< e than 
most j*oveininent’s ])Ians ever are. Kven 
so. <1 "iraiden s|»(>t " Hut in.nlie 
tlrie lapuiese are I'onii* to astonish 11 s 
all over ai^ain 

'I'heie are lealK fom different 
elenienis in what those |a|>nnese who 
rcinemhei Mr Diiheek (all the pro- 
gtarnme to L;i\e capitalism a human 
face. 'The fiist, and jnohaltlv tlie 
hardest, is Mr I'anaka's dream of 
breakiP” up the present concentration 
of iii(in«^trv alonn tlie southern coast of 


the mam island, Hoiisini lie w'ants to 
(re.ile five ma|or new dexelopmeiit 
.mas (the stuped patches on the map 
on p.it^e jc)) f)lus a numher of smaller 
ones '1 hf ptohlern IS to hnd ways of per- 
suadinv; (ompames to mo\e into them 

There is the usual battery of finantial 
nii'entiye.s, of course • sjrecial deprecia¬ 
tion allowances, insestment grants, a 
lowei eniplovmeni tax for comjrames 
that oldii’iiK’lv migrate into the desig- 
n.ited areas Hut nobocK realK seems to 
believe that these will he sulhcient by 
themselves to lure enougli firms awav 
fioni the* obvious adv.intaL’Cs of 
sontiiein nonshu the fact that the 
best poTts and most of the labour supply 
air their The idea has therefore been 
floated of addlin’ an nidashi-zei, a 
“ jnisJiing-out tax,” which would pena¬ 
lise the firin'- that icmamed in the 
undrsirahle ])la(es Hut the husmes.s 
(oinmiiiiitv's |nedictable opposition to 
heme taxed for operating in what it 
(onsiders to he the .sensible place 
already seems to h.iye had the effect 
of watering tlie oidashi-zei idea down 
very consideruhly The present siigges- 
tiiMi IS that it .sliould con.stst of no more 
than die continuation, for firms that 
decline to move from runge.sted aieas, 
of the recent i.7f) ])ei cent surchaige on 
the If) per cent corporation tax, whereas 
films that moved would simply pay the 
basic rate. Oie doubts whether the 
|)rosjiect of saving a twentieth of their 
corporation tax will shift many of them. 

It IS astonishing how' much business¬ 
men in Japan can he persuaded to do 
by earnest cxiiortations from officials in 


the prime minister's office, the finance 
ministry and the mimstry of trade. But 
tills particular problem may represent 
the limit of the power of Japanese ex¬ 
hortation. The business community will 
often accept a diminished profit margin 
if It can l)e persuaded that Japan’s in¬ 
terests require it. But it does not seem 
to like its very fundamental judgment 
of how and where to invest to be called 
into question ; and Mr Tanaka’s hope 
of breaking up the concentration of 
industry could itself break up on this 
ohstac le. 

I'lic second part of the programme, 
whicii IS easier because it is largelv a 
matter of the government deciding to 
.spcnrl enough money, is an expansion 
of the network of fast railways and 
motorways, to persuade people that it i.s 
possible to live and work in places that 
are not Tokyo or Osaka 01 Nagoya 
witiiout feeling that they aie cut off 
from everything that makes life glitter. 
The full scope of Mr Tanaka's ideas for 
extending Japan's marvellous hut still 
rather small system of .super-fast trains 
IS show'll on the map , it would increase 
It from tlie pie.srnt 440 miles of wiiiz'/- 
alcing track to more than r^,6oo. 'I'he 
map does not sfiow’ the jnime niini.stei's 
jiropoN.ds for new motorways, for the 
simple reason diat there is no room 
for tlicm 

I'hese are grandiose plans, w'hrch 
would make it easy for most Japanese 
to drop into Tokyo foi the weekend (or, 
if they olistmateK continued to insist on 
living III Tokyo, to go almost anywhere 
else for a wec'kerid m the country) But 
the money is there, and tlie government 
!«- already starting to lay it out It in¬ 
tends to spend no less tlian a,800 
billion yen on roads and railways in the 
*97'1"74 year--an mcrca.se of 

nearly 30 per cent over the past year, 
and not far short of three per rent of 
gross national ])roJuct. 'I'hat is about 
£4.4 hillion Lick your lips over that, 
Mr Peyton. 

The clean-up job 

Next comes the attempt to give the 
Jajjanesc more of the puhlaly piovided 
amenities that the people of other 
industrialised countries have come to 
expect, not least the amenity of having 
reasonably unpoisonous air and water. 
It has still not been grasped abroad just 
how much the Japanese, with their 
usual massive thoroughness, have 
already started to do about pollution. 
'I'he proportion of all fixed investment 
that went mto the installation of anti¬ 
pollution equipment in 1972 was 11.5 
per cent, fc^ur times what it was in 1967 
and mucti bigger than the 5-6 per cent 
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the Americans were managing as 
recently as n)7o. The particularly dirty 
industries, such as power stations and 
paper mills, are spending almost a fifth 
of their investment money on stopping 
the muck getting into the air and the 
water. 

Tlie aim is to get two of the main 
pollution indices—the amount of 
sulphur dioxide in the air and the 
deoxygenisation c f the rivers—down to 
almost half their present level by 1978. 
By the same time it is also reckoned that 
the sewerage system will have been 
extended so that the present dismaying 
16 per cent of Japanese homes that 
have flush lavatories can be increased to 
42.1 per cent (the mind flickers at that 
final 0.1); that the telephone network 
will have reached a third of all houses, 
instead of a sixth ; that almost all the 
garbage and refuse the housewife 
chucks out will, at long last, be con¬ 
sumed by incinerator ; and that Japan’s 
almost non-existent public parks will be 
doubled in area. It is this sort of thing, 
as well as the roads and railways, that 
is going to push an extra five per cent 
of gross national product into govern¬ 
ment spending by 1978. 

The fourth, and to European ideas 
Curiously the last, item in this welfare 
programme is more spending on social 
security. It has to be remembered that 
when Japanese politicians talk about 
" welfare ” they are still thinking more 
alxiut things like better roads and 
sewerage and garbage disposal than 
about health insurance and old-age pen¬ 


sions ; this, of course, is partly a result 
of the fact that so many Japanese, in 
their country’s lifelong employment 
system, look to private company- 
organised schemes for such matters. 

Even so, the old-age pension for 
couples who do not come under any of 
these private schemes —who may 
amount to something like half the whole 
population—^is being raised from £30 a 
month to a maximum of £70, with 
built-in adjustments to allow for rises in 
the cost of living That will still leave 
the state pension l^clow the average of 
private ones. There is also to be free 
medical treatment for over-Gjs who 
have no private insurance scheme to 
rely on. The extra expenditure on these 
things is one reason why the share of 
the national income that goes into 
.social security contnhutjf>ns will nse 
from the very modest 4.6 per cent of 
1970 to 7.3 per cent in 1978. 

Plainly, Japan’s government is going 
to make this its chief business in 
the middle 1970s. Of course, there are 
still some major unsolved problems. The 
most obvious is the rocketing price of 

Men to watch 

More than in other parliamentary 
democracies, the politicians to watch 
in Japan are the bland, cautiou.s team- 
players. As a famous Japanese proverb 
says, “The nail that sticks out is the 
one that gets hit.” Kisaku Sato, who 
began his government career ar a rail¬ 
way ticket-collector and who served as 
prime minister for seven and a half 
years until 1972, followed that maxim 
to tlie letter. A master of compromise, 
Mr Sato would wait out a situation 
until the eventual decision had become 
obvious, at which point his “leader¬ 
ship ” would automatically win the 
day. 

This approach is less popular now 
than, say, five years ago. But an 
entirely new era is not on the cards. It 
takes a full-scale watershed—an event 
such as the Mciji restoration, or the 
defeat of 1945^—to permit a strong 
individual leader to appear on the 
scene For the most part, the politicians 
described in this article are organisa¬ 
tion men in the best, Japanese, sen.se 
of the term. They merit attenuon less 
for what they themselves think or do 
than for their role in a particular 
group. 

Kakuei Tanaka, the prime minister 
since July, is unquestionably a different 
cut of cloth from all his predecessors. 
But he is less different now than when 
he assumed office. He is settling down, 


land, and therefore of housing, which- 
in Japan is the result of a great many 
people suddenly deciding they want to 
spend more money 011 better homes in a 
very crowded island. The Japanese 
have found no answer to it yet : the 
main effort, despite a substantial 
planned increase in government help 
for public housing projects, in still being 
left to the private sector, which is ex¬ 
pected to take an extra two per cent 
of the gross national product for house¬ 
building by 1976. 

But the central aim of tlie Tanaka 
government is clear enough. Mr 
Tanaka believes that his big job—the 
latest 111 the series of big jobs the 
Liberal Democratic party has given to 
successive prime ministers—is the in¬ 
ward-looking one of using more of the 
country’s great wealth to make Japan 
a more desirable place to live in, and 
thereby keeping the electorate conten¬ 
ted. It is only when this has been taken 
in hand that the government will decide 
whether it wants to turn the country's 
attention, and its resources, to a more 
active role in the world outside Japan. 


promising less and compromising mozet 
He is still more bumbling, and there¬ 
fore more human, than the other fac¬ 
tion leaders of the coalition that is the 
Liberal Democratic party. Because of 
his unorthodox background, the 54- 
year-old Mr Tanaka can never sound 
quite as rarefied or as formalistic as 
hi.s rivals for the party leadership. A 
genuine man of the people, he really 
does know what it means to be poor 
and out of luck. He speaks in common- 
sense metaphors, and often with some 
courage. Defending the alliance with 
the United States, he told campaign 
audiences in the December election 
that to scrap the American treaty 
would be like taking off one's clothes 
outdoors in the middle of winter. Trite 
as that might sound to a westerner, it 
IS infinitely more positive tlian Mr 
Sato’s tired platitudes. 

Still, his bam-bam approach to 
public spieaking is now wearing a bit 
thin. His first flush of activity as prime 
minister—his trips to Hawaii and 
Peking—are long since past. The elec¬ 
tion results of December were bdow 
the party’s expectations. His ghost¬ 
written campaign book, “ A remodel¬ 
ling of the Japanese archipelago,’* is 
being blamed for pushing up land 
prices. For the moment, at any rate, 
Mr Tanaka seems to be retreating into 
a Sato-like shell. The poor nail stuck 
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Fukuda for the past Mmobe tor clean air 


Ohtra for normality 
out too fjr 

I'hfie Is no talk of Mi Tanaka’s 
being suctmied by another man of 
the same mould. Instead, the current 
betting fa YOU IS Masayoshi Ohira, the 
foreign ministei and a model of 
iiorniiility in Jajiancse politics A 
former incinher of the finance ministry, 
Mr Ohira joined a hnatue ministry 
faction of the Liberal Deinocrutic 
pait\ and is now its ieadei 'I'he group 
enjoys the full confnJencc of ilie liiisi- 
ness comniunitv and of the highei 
civil servants. 

IIeav\-set and broad-c lieeked, and 
eight years older than Mi "I'anaka, 
Mr Ohira looks every bit as slow and 
delibciate as he ically is. He speaks 
ploddingU, often dosing his eyes in a 
kind oi jjulpit I ontemplation beloie 
deliveiing his main point. When he 
does speak, he is aititillate, careful, 
and theiefoie piopei. His policies are 
also cautKius. because he wants to 
avoid an anti-]a|ianese backlash m 
south-east Asia, he has sided with his 
ambassadorial-level advisers against 
the wishes of the yiunger section chiefs 
in the foieign ministry who want a 
more assertive policy there. If he does 
succeed to the ])iinic ministershi|), it 
will rc'flect u clear de.Mre of the Liberal 
Democrats to return to a iiioie predict¬ 
able flattern of politics. 

The outsiders 

Iwn othei liberal Democrats, Yasu- 
hiTo Nakasone and 'I'akeo I'ukuda, also 
rank as prime minister material— 
although for exac tly opposite reason.s. 
Mr Naka.sone, at *-^4, is a candidate of 
the future. Mr Fukuda, at 68, is a 
man of the past 

Yasufairo Nakasone is tlie excefition 
that proves die rule. Openly ambitious 
and self-con.sciouslv outsiiokcn, he is 
forever trying to appear boldei and 
more imaginative than any other poli¬ 
tician in the country. He is held in 
deep su.spicion by the more traditional 


ineinbcrs of the party, and by some 
businessmen. In private, he acknow- 
ledgef. the risks of his appioach, but 
he has lieeii hooked to it for years, and 
even now he seems infatuatccl with the 
])os.sibility that he might some day 
sue ceed. 

At one time he toyed with the idea 
of nucleai icaniiament, and acc]uired 
a reputation as an out-and-out 
nationalist For example, 111 late 1969, 
he said that “ the sccuritv ticaty [with 
Aineiica] should be discontinued . . . 
otherwise the Jajjanese w'lll have nc' 
spiritual independence.” Later, when 
he served as head of tlic defence 
agency ui 1970-71, Mr Nakasone modi¬ 
fied ins position, insisted that he was 
not a “gaullist,” and said that Japan 
should Tiiaintaiii some sort of defence 
link with the Lhiited States. But at the 
same time he took to ovcr-public i.sing 
the whole defenc c issue - hopjnng into 
a flying suit and a fighter plane for a 
tup to Hokkaido—and tried to pro¬ 
mote the idea of ” autonomous 
defence,” a concept he left undefined. 
If anything, it implied an eventual end 
to the stationing of American troops 111 
Japan and a more rapid increase in 
Japan's own foic’cs 

At bottom, his party cc^lleagiies are 
less w'orried about his views than they 
arc exasjieiated by Ins method.s. Even 
members of b.s own faction resent the 
publicity Mr Nakasone generates for 
himself. By any traditional test, he will 
never be chosen as prime minister. But 
l)v those same tests he should never 
have got as far as he lias. For the 
moment he is seiving as trade mini.ster, 
and heating the bushes foi more public 
sup|x>rt. In January fie visited Peking 
and was duly photographed talking 
with Chou En-lai—without the aid of 
advisers, no less. 

I'akeo Fukuda, the man Mr l^'anaka 
beat at last summer’s party conven¬ 
tion, is waiting in the wings in case the 
prime minister makes a bad mistake. 
He cannot wait too long, or he really 


W'lll he too old. But as head of the 
largest single faction in the party— 
even although its size diminished in 
the Deceiiifier election, and even 
altliougfi it consists mo.stIy of older 
men—Mr Fukuda still wields enough 
clout to remain in tfie running. 

He has an incisive mind of his own 
on almost all cjuestions of policy and a 
will of his own when he disagrees with 
jiuhlic o])iniun. His supporters are .still 
not fuliv reconciled to what they con¬ 
sider tfie unwarranted ru.sh to Peking 
last autumn. 'Fliey also say that, under 
a Fukuda government, relations with 
tlic Soviet Union would have been 
handled more carefully and with more 
lialancc. I'hc point is less important in 
itself than for what it signifies in 
terms of party liabits. Mr Fukuda, in 
his supporters' ojnnion, stands for 
order and for carefully consideted 
decisions. 'Fhis makes him .sound very 
like Mr Ohira. But the two men come 
fiom diUcrent factions of the party, 
winch makes a diflerence in the way 
Japanese think of them. As an old 
Ikeda man, Mr Ohira looks like a 
progressive con.^ervatlvc ; as a one-time 
protege of the tarnished former prime 
minister, Nohusuke Kishi, Mr Fukuda 
looks just conservative. 

Below the top, the party does have 
talent, but as in otfier Japanese organi¬ 
sations most of the younger men must 
simply wait for their turn. This docs not 
mean twiddling their thumbs ; they are 
expected to clevotf their energies to 
their leader, and if they help him he, 
in turn, will eventually help them. This 
vertical structure is centred in the 
Liberal Democratic partv around 
.separate faction leaders. 

Some Liberal Democrats have 
formed what the press calls a young 
power ” movement, a loose grouping of 
representatives from various factions 
who object to some of the rigidities of 
the factional system. But the “young 
power” men have no common policy, 
and on some issues, such as China, 
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300,000 tonners when they come along. 
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Remember us for really satisfactory ships. 
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they break down into hawkish and 
doveish sub-groups. One of tlie most 
prominent is the 36-ycar-old Yohci 
Kono, who did postgraduate work at 
Stanford univcisity in (lalifornui But 
as his father's son—his father was 
Ichiro Kono, a formidable party boss 
of the t>ld school—he i^ not exactly a 
new breed in fiolitics. 

The real outsiders 

What aliout the opposition ]j.iities ■* 
'riiey do exist, although the\ have 
never reallv governed. In 1(147-48. 
wlien Japan had its one Socialist prime 
minister, he was a moderate Sotialist, 
and a CIhristian, who presided ovei a 
rojlition cabinet that included conser¬ 
vatives. Since then the opposition has 
been fragmented, mvopn, and, of .dl 
things, as huieaiKiatu as die Liheial 
Democrats. So outstanding nieii in the 
opposition parties have hecii haid t(» 
find, simplv as a matter of darwinism 

Tetsu/o Fuwa, the 4'p\ear-old head 
of the Clonimunisl paitv secretariat, 
comes as rlose as anyone to being a 
genuinelv new t'yjje of Japanese politi¬ 
cian—a bright man who joined a radi¬ 
cal moveirient in his student days after 
the war, stuck with it, grew with it, 
and now helps to direct the Cloniniu- 
nist |)arty's transformation into a more 
mo(^er^lte and, so far at least, m(*re 
eflectivc organisation lender the 
CaiinmuTiist fiartv's new “ smiling ” 
public relations image, Mr Fow-a is 
even adwrtised c s having a more logi¬ 
cal iTiiiid than Iiis conservative foes-- 
and this, for a Japanese partv of left 
or right, IS a real change in piionlies. 
His name is actuallv a pcni-name 
meaning “ unbreakable philosophy,” 
and with his hi other, who edits the 
party paper, he is going to keej) the 
government awake. 

The other new pattern of opposition 
politics—although it is one also used 
by the Liberal Democrats—is the so- 
called “ talent candidate,” This is a 
man with no previous background in 
professional politics, but w'ell known 
otherwise, whom the party can latch 
on to as a means of attracting v'otes 
The grand-daddy of all ” talent can¬ 
didates is Ryokichi Minobe, the 
governor of die Tokyo metropolitan 
district. The son of a famous prewar 
political scientist, Mr Minolie came 
under the influence of a marxist 
economist, and for years he too taught 
statistics and economics, specialising in 
his later days in the problems of con¬ 
sumers. 

lie has introduced the custom of 
banning cars on certain Ginza streets 


JAPAN 

on Sundays , he has ridden a bus to 
work to demonstrate his disgust at 
j^hoto-chcmical smog ; last autumn he 
put together a much advertised con¬ 
ference on urban problems involving 
the mayors o' New York, London, 
Pans, Moscow' and, of course, himself 
On the private level, he has married 
his secretary, and s[)onsored a senti¬ 
mental trip home for a prewar Japan¬ 
ese aclrcss who had tied to the Soviet 
Union. The 6q-vear-old Mr Minohe 
has no national power, and precious 
little even at the local level. But be 
st.irids out as an exanijile of an offheai 
individualist the citv voters like 
Other wise the piekings are slim 'I'he 
Socialists, having now recovered sonie- 
vvfiat from then 4j4-seat drop in the 
election, have flieii own version of 
Mr Fiiwa 111 the person of Masashi Isfii- 
hashi, the sec relai v-geneial. A skilled 
parliamentary debater and television 
performer, he excels in poking holes in 
the goveinmeiit's often prxirlv pre- 


If you want a nia loc'osni c»f japan, 
look to Its press and television Every 
lountrv gets the Mirt of new'sj)ap(*rs it 
deserves , and J.i[)nirs have a degree (»f 
gi()iip-( oiisc lousrn.ss that in.ikes tbern 
unmistakahlv the children of tlmir 
soc letv. It would be an ex.ig'feratioji to 
claim that thev alw'uvs say the same 
thing, or that they are a]way.<« 
critical of tlie govcrnninit, in some 
w'avs, indeed, thev are far too 
iinc.ntK'al. But to anvonc from Europe 
or America it is apparent that thev 
think of -themselves as a (ornniunity 
within a conimiinity, ancl on the major 
j.ssucs of the clav tliev alwavs seem 
happiest when tlie\ can establish a 
consensus among themselves, and 
sfilemnlv tell tlie government in 
unison wdiat it ought, or more often 
ought not, to be doing. 

Tliere are thrre liuge general news¬ 
papers Asahi (circulation loin, rnenn- 
ing and evening together), Maiinchi 
(7jm) and Y(»miiiri (t)^m) -j)liis the 
smaller but very good and predomin¬ 
antly eccmomic Nihon Keizai. All four 
jHit out a principal edition in Tokyo 
and three satellite editioii.s in the 
Osaka-Kvoto area, Hokkaido and 
Kyushu. But in all -the editioiiS national 
news takes precedence o^’el local news, 
a prac tice which both reflects and 
maintains the asiomslnng homogeneity 
of Japan. Outside Tokyo there is 
C’.hunichi, which is based in Nagova 
and IS much stronirer cicwn there than 
the big three, but which lias had only 
limited success with its attempt to 
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sented arguments for its policies. But he 
IS raoclcratc in Ins personal relations, 
and c'on.sidered a teh«li\e lealcsl in the 
Socialist party I'A-entiially the 49 -year- 
c»ld Mr Ishibashi may ii(x*d to put this 
realism to work 111 some lealigriment of 
the opposition paities. 

Yoshikatsu I'akciri, the 46-year-old 
t'hairinan cjf the Komci [urty, the 
political oilshoot of the Soka (iakkai 
Buddhist grouj), is a superb jmhlic 
spr*akei when he* is talking to simple 
people He plaved a ke*\ icde in build¬ 
ing ii]j the pnrtv's oiganisation during 
the i«i6os, .striking a resyKiiisive chord 
ariiotig hewildeied r ouiitrx people just 
arrived 111 the ciiies. He also got along 
well with (!hou Eii-lai last vear, and 
l.iicl some ol the grouiulwork for Mr 
Tanakasijhsei|uent visit Hefty and 
huhhiv, he and Mi Tanaka aie similar 
111 iiianv wa\s Hut Mr Tanaka had the 
sense to )oiii thf* Tahcral DeniocratH ; 
he IS now rca|>iiig the rewards manv 
times over. 


fight Its way into the* (apital bv hiiyiiig 
the old 'T'okvo Shiinhun There iis also 
Osaka's Sankei, w'lin h has long since 
lost Its tout h in 'I'okvo, and has tried 
t<^> I law Its wav hack h\ piihlisjiirig 
Japtin's first and onlv taliloid, an even¬ 
ing pa[)er heavilv l.iden wntli features. 
Alter that, (here are onlv the local 
prodiK ts 

1'lie main television and radio 
organisation NHK, Japan’s 

appiox>iinate ex|uivaleiit of the BBC, 
which blankets the ( 'untry with two 
television and two radio networks. 



Great technique, muffled reporting 


All the news they see fit to print 
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No, It’s not a model of a Japanese reporters' 
There* aro several coinmejrial stations, 
but they have smaller stafTs and ran 
ncvei quite match NUK’s ccivera.qe of 
hard political news. The\ produce 
some tr(H)d ofn)eat features that come 
as close as Japan i^ets to invest illative 
reporting, Hmt not often enough to cut 
into NHK's hnild. 

The tliree big papers spare no 
expense tr) gel a storv thev de}>Ioy 
vast armies of zejrorters and cameru- 
men, and u fleet of lichcopters, and 
they use a system of high-speed 
facsinule transinissiuii to tlien 
regional offices that outdoes anything 
in the Uniied States or Britain. But the 
innocent foreigner sliould not confuse* 
thi.s with real competition. The point 
is that repckrting in Jaiiaii, like almost 
everything else, is done in groups. This 
is most obvious in the government 
mini.stncs, in each of winch a club of 
reporters from the sujiposedlv rival 
papers, headetl by a “ c.q>tain" who 
changes regularly, sets die lules for 
what stories will be «»ivercd, and how 
they will he wntleii. It is .the lobby 
system carried to its logical conclusion. 

The idea of a reporter tracking 
down his own story is virtually 
unkncm'ii in Ja]ian. Instead, the club 
meets the appropriate official, and gets 
a briefing; each paper then reports 
iroughly the same stor>\ One function 
of the foreign ministry club, for 
example, is to sort out not only what 
news will be reported about Japanese 
foreign policy, but also what will not 
be reported. The minister keeps up a 
regular dialogue widi the members of 
his club; they tell him the gossip about 
Other ministries, and about the Liberal 
Democratic pa^ty, and he in turn tells 
them, off the record, things they may 
or may not report. 

The job of these reporters, as they 
seem to see it, is not to give, readers 
an account of what they believe to be 
going on, but to give them what the 


club 

reporters and the officials between 
them decide ought to be made public. 
One residt is that the press gets its 
power less from what it reports tlian 
from what it know's and can privately 
pass on about other jieiiple and 
nimisines. It acts as a conduit—for 
some pxiliticians, a vital conduit—of 
snippets of information discreetly 
handed over at night, in bars, under 
the lubricating influence of drinks 
dial are often paid lor by the 
politician who is the real source of tlie 
news. 

Mu(h more effort goes into passing 
around the.se titbits of information 
than anto checking them for accuracy. 
There aie few journalists who will try 
a story out on a different source to .see 
if it is right. There is almost no 
tradition of the follow-up story, either 
to tonfinii or correct a previous piece. 
Japanese politics, and Japanese report¬ 
ing, move bv trial balloon, by hint, by 
lumoiir. That is why foreigners so 
often get exasperated by reading a 
story from Japan one day that says 
(Mie thing, and anodiei that says the 
()p]>ositc the next. 

'riiere is conip)etltion, sometimes 
iceminglv fierce competition, but it is 
all within a strairjac.ket of uniformity. 
The battalions of reporters are there 
to make sure tliat nobody else gets a 
scoop. I’hc main principle of editing, 
ap>art from the insistence on covering 
what the rivals are covering, is safety: 
print no story that others will not print 
i(»o. That is why the front pages of the 
th<re.e major papers are almost the 
same every day. 

What's good for Japan 

The desire for uniformity comes from 
within the press itself, and it stems 
from a general belief that certain 
things are good for Japan, and 
others are tmd fc«r it. Lately this 


monolithic concq>t of the national 
interest has seemed to be breaking 
down a little, as the goal of economic 
growth above everything else has 
begun to seem less self-evidently 
desirable. Some recent editorials 
actually called on the government to 
revalue the yen. But the papers’ news¬ 
gathering st^ is still sticking to old 
habits. 

Ibere are a few signs tliat the old 
habits are running into trouble. Last 
year Mr Sato denounced the press af^er 
a reporter was arrested for leaking a 
.secret document that he had obtained 
by seducing a foreign ministry secre¬ 
tary. And the main newspapers’ cover¬ 
age of the argument about &e recogni¬ 
tion of China has come under severe 
attack from a couple of admirable 
professors, Shinkichi Eto and Osainu 
Miyoshi 7 'hey claim that certain 
papers agreed to restrict the flow of 
news, and in effect put up a united 
front in favour of recognition, in 
exchange for the right to station a 
man in Peking. Although the papers 
denied it, the accusation has stuck in 
the public mind 

Despite these small straws in a 
different wind, it seems likely that 
Japan's newspapers will continue to 
play a vital part in the unique 
Japanese process of consensus-building. 
Perhaps the next great test of this will 
come when Mr Tanaka has completed 
his job of reorganising the Japanese 
economy, and the man who succeeds 
him as prime minister turns his eyes 
abroad. It will be by watching the 
way the papers go that the outside 
world will then be able to tell 
whether Japan is making up its mind 
to reorganise its foreign policy too. 
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The giant can doze a little longer 


The real question about Japan’s 
foreign policy is not whether Japan is 
going to walk out of its alliance with 
the United States. It probably would if 
the Socialists and Communists came to 
power, although even that is not quite 
certain. No doubt the American con¬ 
nection would snap if the United 
States withdrew completely from the 
western Pacific, or if it allowed the 
quarrel over its trade deficit with 
Japan to develop into a major ciisis, 
but It has to be assumed that botli 
sides see the dangcis of that clearly 
enough to prevent it happening. But 
unless either of tho.se two unlikely 
things happens, the great debate about 
the American-Japanese alliance, a 
debate fed on one side by nervous 
American intellectuals and on the 
other by the ritual demonstrations of 
the Japanese left, will remain largely 
an academic issue. 

The real question is when, and to 
what extent, Japan will choose to liave 
a foreign policy that is more than an 
exjiort policy There Tna> then be some 
genuine proVilems about how this inure 
active foreign policy is to be fitted into 
the American alliance, but they can be 
dealt with when they happen. It can¬ 
not be emphasised too strongly that 
the central cpiestion about Japan's 
relationship with the woild is not a 
matter of mechanisms, even the 
mechanism of the alliance, but of will. 

To understand the paralysis that 
still grips the Japanese will to act in 
the world, it is necessary^ to remember 
that most countries shajx! their foreign 
policy according to the lessons they 
learned the generation before, and 
what happened to Japan a generation 
ago is the precise opposite of what 
happened to America and the Euro- 
jjean democracies. There is a conven¬ 
tional wisdom that one hears time and 
again in Japan, from government men 
as well as opposition ones, which goes 
something like this - 
After all, we had an active foreign 
policy from 1931 onwards, and look 
where it got us. The lesson you Euro¬ 
peans and Americans learned in the 
1930s was the danger of not banding 
together against an aggressor, of not 
being strong enough and acting soon 
enough to stop him. The lesson we 
Japanese learned was the danger of 
thinking we were strong, and of using 
our .strength in adventures abroad Thai 
got us the atomic bomb on our heads in 
*945- 

So far, so good • nobody is going to 
argue that Japan was die victim of 


aggression in the iq^jos But then, wiiii 
a curious jump in logic, the argument 
goes on 

Anyway, what have wc gof to worry 
about now ^ The Americans won't 
attack us The Chinese don’t ha\e a 
navy, so thty’rr too w'cak to. 'J'hc Rus¬ 
sians could, but then they’re so strung 
there's nothing we can really hope to 
do to stop them. We re so terribly 
vulnerable, you see we shall soon have 
something like two-thirds of oui 
population living in a .string of cities 
along one stretch i>f (oasc, and all 0111 
oil and most of our other raw materials 
have to come from thousands of miles 
away. Wc just iari't think of the soil 
of navy and anti-missile force we should 
need to defend ourselves piopeily And 
w« don't want to get involved 111 places 
outside Japan, because you never know' 
where that will lead you Took at Viet¬ 
nam That's why we're reluctant to do 
anything except sit under the Aiiiciicaii 
umbrella, and occasionally rap the 
knuckles that hrdd it—except for those 
who don’t bilievt in umbrella.s at all, ol 
course 

'There is something hauntint, for a 
Bntoii in all this. It is so like the sort 
of thing one used to hear from the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in 
the iq^os. there is no point in having 
a defence policy, becau.se nobody i.s 
going to attack us, and anyway if he 
did it would be too horrible to cfintem- 
fildte, and it’s too expensive, and. . 

It is the .sound of the intellect in 
retreat The intellect in retreat does 
not slop to examine the holes in the 
argument- that great neighbours are 
not always |)a.ssive innocents, that a 
sufficiently strong defence may prevent 


an attack ever happening, that even 
the abilit\ figlu foi a week or two 
w'ith conventional weapons ina^ give 
)our friends time to save the situation, 
and that, wlio kiiow's, one of these 
days you may even want lo ho able to 
prevent an injustice being done to 
somebody outside >0111 own borders. 

Of course, this is not the only point 
of view that can be heaid in Japan. 
It IS the received idea, which is pro¬ 
duced bv a majority of the Japanese 
one talks to, ancl certainly by a majo¬ 
rity of those who lived through die 
second world war. Its ji^ychological 
origins are obvious enough. But there 
are other peojde, especially a number 
of officials aiid univensity teachers now 
ill then thirties and early forties, who 
have begun to see tlie holes in the 
argument. The.se peojile are trying to 
work out how ii more self-confident 
ajiproacli to foreign jiohcv and defence 
could be fitted into the framework of 
the American alliance , the wav their 
thinking goes is described later. 

The Nixon peace 

As It happens, however, the conven- 
tuviial wisdom can lie left to snooze for 
A few' years yet \er\ conveniently, 
President NixoiTs foreign policy has 
jirobably given the Jajjanese until 1976 

*977> perhajis later, before they 
have to rea.sscss their jxisition in the 
world. 

By taking advantage of the cjuarrel 
between China ana Russia to make his 
own arrangements with both of Uiem, 
Mr Nixon has probably produced half 
a decade of quiescence in eastern Asia, 
(•hou Kn-lai's C^hma and Mr Brezh¬ 
nev's Russia have enormous internal 
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problems of thnr own to deal with, 
and tlie\ both lU'ed the* liolp of the 
capitalists to deal with them , and the 
understaiuliiip;, or at least Mr Nixon's 
readint; of it, seems to be that iieiLher 
of them will eause trouble to Aineiira’s 
friends aiouiid CJhina's or Russia's 
boideis while this is gome; on For the 
Jajianese this means dial there w'lll be 
a lew more sears 111 winch tliev too 
can concentrate on tlieii own internal 
problem'*, and in particiilai the laberal 
Denuurats luii concentrate on tiMiii' 
to pinch the (tppositioii's clothes 
thnnmli Ml Tanaka's schemes foi 
creatiiu; more welfare and Jess over¬ 
crowded ])ollution It also means that 
while the Nivm peace lasts hotli (Ihina 
and Russia would lathei ha\e Japan 
as It IS, c|Uciiter-amiecl in the Ameri¬ 
can camp, than lloatni); fiee and liable 
to land u() in the other coiiiniunist 
great jiow'cr's sphere of irillucnce 
(which IS one reason whv c\en a 
Scxiahst-C'oniinunist gcneiiinient in 
Tokvo might not get all tliat much 
encouragement from F^ekmg or Mos- 
ci'w to cut the American link). 

I’his ha|jjjy interlude may well come 
tc» an end when either C^'huu Kn-lai or 
Mr Brezhnev is replaced by somebody 
w'ldi clifTcrent ideas hotii are 
elderlv men, and (Ihou in particular 
cannot even lie sure of staying in 
power until lie dies. One of two things 
may then hajipeii. The Russians and 
the C^hinesf mav make up their 
quarrel, as the new’ government in 
Moscow or Peking docicies to end the 
division of the communist wc^rld that 
must be making Marx spin like a top 
in Highgate. If that happens, the pros¬ 
pect of being an ofNhorc island to a 
reunited conirnunist diarchy will pre¬ 
sumably push the Japanese back into 


the Americans' amis (and would make 
It much harder tor the opposition to 
w'ln an election on a programme of 
neutralism), at a lime when the United 
Stales W'lll no doubt still be asking Us 
allies to take up more* c^f the burden 
of their own defence Or, without mak¬ 
ing ufj llicir quarrel, either or both of 
the new Kussi.tii and CHimcsc govein- 
ineiits inav dei'ide to T(*iiew the polus 
oi ideological expansion in Asia. That 
too would present a major problem for 
Japan. It would have to decide what U 
w'as going to do about tiie large econo¬ 
mic interests it lias built up in the 
w'hole semi-circle of territory from 
Koiea thiough I'aiwan and the Philip¬ 
pines to Indonesia and 'riiailand , it 
might e\cii liavc to .start worrv’ing 
ab*iut its own physical .security. 

It IS possible, of course, that neither 
of these things will happen, because 
the Nixon peace may outlive both 
Rrezlinev and Uhou ; that depends 
mostlv on how long the two conimunist 

Growing in its sleep 

The kindest thing tliat can be said about 
Japan's defence policy is that it is not 
a ])olicy at all, ju.st the mess to which 
•20 years of non-decisions have inevit¬ 
ably led. The unkind accusation made 
by the opposition is that in fact the 
current mess is merely the half-way 
stage in a well ccfticealed piogramrne 
that will eventually prcxluce a fully 
learined Japan without anybody 
noticing. If any such programme does 
he concealed in the bosom of the 
Liberal Democratic party, it certainly 
cannot be achieved in the present state 
of Japanese public opinion even the i 
tinv existing volunteer army has 


economies will keep on needing 
western help. But it does not often 
happen, 01 for long, that three great 
jMiwcrs Will he simultaneously doraiant. 
'I'lie jjivsumjjtion is that willun a few' 
\ears a Japanese government which 
has had the chance to use those years 
to set Its own house in order w'lll he 
able to turn its unique pow'ers for 
assembling a national consensus to the 
cjuestion of foieign policy. 'J'he long 
frost that lias gripped tlie Ja])ane.sc 
mind wlien it looks abroad may then 
start to melt , and this survey's belief 
in the sjjccial jiowei ot the govein- 
nient 111 a vertically organised society 
mav be ]mi to the tc.si. 

The first cjiiestion the japane.se will 
have to answer is whether thc'y want 
to be, in any serious w'ay, an armed 
countrv'. The next article turns to the 
present condition of Japan's armed 
forces, which resemble that of the 
victim of a stroke—emaciated, inert, 
and largely .speechless. 


managed to attract only 60 per cent ol 
the privates it is supposed to have, and 
there is no chance of iiitioducing con¬ 
scription until the public mood changes 
But if the mood does change—and 
these half-spontaneous, half-organised 
tidal movements of opinion are one of 
the great underestiiiiated factors in 
Japanese politics—the unkind accusa 
tion of the left could turn out to be 
true after all. 

At the inument, the Japanese armv 
nominally has a total of 13 divisions, 
seven of them on the main island 
of Honshu and four, including tb** 
solitary armoured division, up in the 
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north on Hokkaido. Hut in fact these 
divisions, with only 7,000 or q,ooo men 
apiece, arc little more than training 
units. Tliey could not perform their 
theoretical function of putting up a 
week\s fight against an invasion at 
either of the two most likely places 
where an invader might land—in Hok¬ 
kaido, or around Niigata on the west 
coast -even if the Japanese air forte 
were still around the place to help them. 

But the *250 operational ])lanes of 
the cquallv inefTectual air force—which 
docs not even have prtiper coiuicte 
shelters for its aircraft and its fuel stores, 
and whose 24 radar stations are just as 
unprfitected—would bv general admis- 
.sion not suivive 30 minutes after the 
first enemy attack. 'I’he navv has 40 
small fighting ships, plus a tew non¬ 
nuclear submarines and some mine¬ 
sweepers, which add up to a fifth of the 
tonnage of the Soviet Union’s Far Fast 
fleet. Such a navy could neither 
senou-sK impede an invasicm force nor 
protect the shipping routes on which 
Japan’s industry depends for most of 
its raw materials. 

Nor IS there any consolation 111 the 
theory that the army might at least be 
stiong enough to cojic wjtli a guerrilla 
insurrection at home. (^nl> one 
hattaliun-sized unit docs training in 
coiinter-iiisurgency fighting, and that 
one, like the American Special Forces 
on whicli it IS modelled, is meant to 
deal with guciiillas fighting in the 
countryside Willi the pc^ssilile excep¬ 
tion of the 32iid Infantry Regiment at 
Ichikawa near lokyji, tlieie is nobody 
capable of dealing with the urban 
guerrilla warfare that any potential 
revolutionaries in Japan would be niuc h 
more likely to adopt. 'Fhis is an arm\ 
that simultaneously manages to be 
too .small to fight an ordinary war and 
too big, and not jiropcrly trained, to 
meet the contemporary techniques of 
armed revolution. 

The chan on page 48 shows just how 
flimsy Japan's fighting capacity is at 
the moment liy comparison with the 
strength of Britain and France, let 
alone that of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The current fourth 
five-year defence plan, which runs 
to 1976, IK based on keeping 
defence spending within the i per 
cent of gross national product (com¬ 
pared with Britain’s current 5 per cent 
and America's 7^ per cent) that it has 
stayed under since the second world 
war. But the same chart also shows 
what this 1 per cent could produce 
by the beginning of the igSos, if the 
gross national product continues to 
grow at the sort of rate this survey 


The politics of defence 

Japan's armed forces may Uxik like 
!hri( equally silent scrsices, but there 
aie a f( vr men wh<» in diflcrent wavs 
speak for th<‘in, even if most Japanevt* 
do nni listen 'The jircsciil li\<- 
year defeniC plan, the fourth in the 
senes, which runs until 1976, is the 
child of the former head of the del cut e 
agency, Yasuhiro Nakasone, who is now' 
inaikiiig time in the lanaka govein- 
inent as minister of international trade 
and industry. Mi Nakasone's new job 
IS about industrial planning, and it 
luns on naturally from his previous 
work m military ])lannizig His task will 
be to secuic a compromise bctw'een 
llic factions of the Liberal Democratic 
jiarty for a balance bflw'een Japanese- 
manufactured and inipnited AineiKan 
weapons. 

Semantics are important m this 
subject When Japan's first defence 
agency was srt up under the prime 
minister's office in 1958, the prime 
minister of the time appointed a 
fomier Buddhist monk, Oiseii Sato, as 
“director," not commaridcr-in-chief, 
and expounded the dociuiie of 
“ tactical defence" 'I'hi Nakasoiu 
policy IS based on “ strategic dcfeiu e " 
and “the political strategy of defence" 
Mr Nakasone insisted, plausibly enough, 
that Japan needed enougli air and 
naval strength to repel attackers before 
they could land in Japan 01 bomb it 
One result is that the modest irn n .ise 
in the number of submarines, destroyirs 
and naval aircraft that will be brought 
into service by 197(1 beconic an 
investmeat in Japanese ciefenre prodiu- 
rioii Moie of the army's equipment, 
including tanks, will also be built in 
Japan 

Under the lanaka governmeiil Mr 
Nakasone, as trade and industry 
minister, will aireiid all fiiturr iMiifei- 
cnces on deienie along with the 
director of the cabinet .sec retaiiai, the 
chairman of the public safety commis¬ 
sion and the director-general of the 
science and technology agency The aim 
IS " unity of industry and the military 
as a single entity ’* The official explana¬ 
tion for the inclusion of the scienre and 
technology agency, which is responsible 
for atomic energy development and 
space exploration, is " care for public 
health and welfare." 

One of the most likeable and per¬ 
suasive of the men who run the 
Japanese defence establishment is 
Masamichi Inoki, the supeiintendent of 
the defence academy, where cadets are 
trained to become officers in all three 
of the armed services Mr Inokt is a 
former university professor, not a 
military officer. The polite but guarded 
atmosphere at the defence academv 


a model of inakuta —ih.it funnidable 
Japanese “ sincerity "—but Mr Iiiuki 
himself IS a burly and, for a Japanese, 
extrovert historian, the author of some 
good books on Russian and CcTiuaii 
communism and the cold war He 
wants a defence force capable of re¬ 
sisting ail invader fur two or three 
weeks, by when he icckoiis the 
Amcileans should b<* able to tonic to 
Japan's help He believes that the 
authorised total strength of 260,000 men 
c ould do this, given goc d modern 
weapons, without any need foi nuclear 
arms But at the acadciny he is 
plagued by the same problems of 
morale that afleit the army itself ( 3 nt 
in eight of his cadets w-ants to Ir.ive 
the academy each year, and in the c-nd 
more than half of the services* officers 
come from the non-commissioned ranks, 
not the acadc:my 

Osamu Kaihara, tin civilian 
•>ecMi l.iiy-gcnc r.il of tin ii.itioiial 
cleffiice council, has alrtadv piolf steel 
that the n(‘w defence budget i.s 
insufficient. He cloubl.s whether it is 
possible to defend Jafiaii with cmly 
'2fjo,()()o men After all, Kyushu, Japan's 
southernmost island, " has the same land 
.'lira as SwitzcTland, but must be 
defended by only 20,000 men, com¬ 
pared with fioij,oni> in Switzerland, 
wliich also has stiong fortresses 111 the 
Alps which we l.'irk" He has also 
i oniplaiiied that even by 197 b the 
leiiiforcc'd Japanese navy will be only a 
tenth of the strength of the old 
Imperial Navy, aiid that the country's 
an deleni e depends on radar sites 
which can all be jammed from Siberia 
or (^hina. 

In the services themselves morale is 
higher in the navy and the air force 
than in the armv, which is still 23,01)0 
men short of its theoretical complement 
of 1 Ho,000, even though it is up to 
strength in fifficers and NC'Os Cadets 
at th( clc fence a(.i(leinv frankly 
testify to the advantages of the techno¬ 
logical training they get for the nav7 
and air force Most of the cadets eomc 
from lower middle class families, who 
see the serv'ices as a way of making a 
way in the world, and perhaps this i.s 
why, despite everything, there are the 
visible beginnings of a return to self- 
ronhdence Graduates of the defence 
academy can now be seen wearing their 
uniforms without embarrassment when 
they return to their home towns or 
villages on leave And some big com¬ 
panies have taken to sending young 
members of their staffs for periods of 
volunteer service so that they may 
“ learn discipline and loyalty " It is only 
a modest revival of the martial spirit, 
but it is worth noting. 
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thinks it will, and if Japan's strength in 
tanks and aircraft is assumed to expand 
at the same rate as its defence budget. 
If the army can at the same time 
break through its recruiting problem, 
these figures provide a basis on which a 
workable, if still very modest, defence 
policy might then at last be built. 

The two models 

There arc two alternative strategies that 
a workable defence policy could be 
built around, 'rhey might be called 
those of a Sweden plus, and a Switzer¬ 
land plus. The Swedish armed forces 
are meant to be big enough to fight a 
fairly prolonged non-nuclear defensive 
battle against an invading force at 
either of the two likely points where 
an invasion might take place (either 
the noithern border with Finland, if 
the Russians came actoss there, or the 
flat country on the coast south of 
Stockholm). The model fits Japan, 
with its two likely invasion points, 
fairly closely ; aiul indeed the secre¬ 
tary-general of the national defence 
council, Mr Osamu Kaihara, is at 
present writing a book to argue that 
Japan should equip itself to be able to 
fight the same sort of defensive cam¬ 
paign. 

One’s guess is that, even by 1980, 
this will require a bigger defence 
budget than i per cent of gnp will 
yield. It w'ill also need either conscrip¬ 
tion, or a much greater willingness to 
join up xoluntanly than the country's 
i8-ycar-olds sliow at present (and any¬ 
way the immber of young men reaching 
18 cach’^ear has been declining since 
1967, as all those babies born to the 
soldiers coming home after 1945 start to 
move into earlv middle age). And this 
strategy is called a *' Sweden-plus ” one 
because it requires, in addition, a navy 
strong enough to keep Japan's sliipping 


links with the outside world open while 
the land battle is being fought. Mr 
Kaihara, who otherwise accepts the 
Swedish model, does not believe that 
this can be done. But he has a notable 
antagonist in a former naval com- 
mandei called Hideo Sekino, who says 
It can ; Mr Sekino believes that with a 
navy of about 125 fighting ships, in¬ 
cluding half a dozen nuclear-powered 
hunter-killer submarines and three anti¬ 
submarine helicopter earners, he could 
keep the seas between Japan and Indo¬ 
nesia open to shipping. 

That would certainly bust the 1 
per cent limit. The alternative is the 
Switzerland-plus strategy. The Swiss 
reckon they would fight a brief delay¬ 
ing action on their frontiers, and then 
fall back into a carefully prepared re¬ 
doubt in their central mountains where 
they would hold out until either some¬ 
body came to their help or the invaders 
got tired of fighting. It is not a parti¬ 
cularly convincing theory, when even 
the mountain strongholds might find 
nuclear weapons being used against 
them ; hut if the Japanese wanted to 
imitate it, they too have the basic re- 
c|uirement of a central mountain chain 
they could build their redoubt in. 

A Swiss-stvle defence might be 
cheaper than the Swedish sort, once the 
redoubt had been built, because it 
would need fewer of the really expen¬ 
sive things like tanks and planes. But 
it would require enough men with high 
morale to fight the initial delaying 
action and then hold out in the moun¬ 
tain bunkers. And unless the Japane.se 
were prepared to abandon their links 
with the outside world altogether, it 
would also call for enough of a navy 
to try to get at least a few weeks of 
essential sapping through. 

It will have been noted that this 
article has mentioned neither nuclear 
weapons, nor the famous Article 9 of 


the constitution; the article that for¬ 
bids Japan to have any armed forces 
at all, and forbids it to use force in 
settling international disputes. Article 
9 lias not been mentioned because it 
has ceased to have any importance, 
except as a means of putting a brake 
on the pace of rearmament. The 
Liberal Democrats have been cir¬ 
cumnavigating it for 20 years. The 
Communists say they want an armed, 
if neutral, Japan. Even among the 
Socialists, in principle the one really 
pacifi.st party left, there are people 
who will tell you in private that the 
armed forces will have to be accepted. 
And anyway there is the great hypo¬ 
crisy at the heart of Article 9. An in- 
va.sion of Japan would itself constitute 
an international dispute ; would anyone 
say that 21 country can prohibit itself by 
its own constitution from resisting an 
invasion ^ A hole was long ago punched 
through that too innocent piece of 
paper hy the acceptance of the prin¬ 
ciple of rearmament 

It comes back to that matter of what 
sort of country the Japanese in the end 
decide they want to be ; and the 
decision about nuclear weapons, too, is 
subsidiary to that. They already have 
enough plutonium to make a substantial 
number of bombs. They have also 
mastered the technique of producing 
uranium-235, which is a better material, 
by the centrifuge separation system 
But there seems to be virtually^ no 
chance of their going on from this into 
the complicated engineering job of pro¬ 
ducing delivery vehicles so long as the 
period of quiescence that Mr Nixon has 
inaugurated in eastern Asia, his inter 
lude of general self-restraint, stays in 
force. That is why Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s guess of 19 /5 as the year 
when the Japanese might start to tak^ 
the nuclear decision is probably a bit 
premature. 



Hitachi Zosen. 


Wh^ Cooperation 
Runs Deep. 


Ninely-iwo yedrsago. Hitachi Zt^sen 
was founded by Mr E II Hiinier, an 
Hnglishiiiaii It might have been ninelY- 
two years ago, but it still means a lot 
Because Mr Huntei did more than 
simply give the company its start He gave 
the company an attitude for doing 


ticincndously capable manufactuier of 
heavy equipnieiif What you (Jt>n t know, 
until you've woiked with us, is what 
we mean by cooperation' 

We nK*an inlerpationai cooperation 
('oopeiatum among manufaciurers 
('ooperalion with our ciistomeis Real 


business The attitude ot cooperation coopeiation We mean tiiat we genuinely 


Something wc’'t maintained 
It's not a fancy altitude 
tor doing business In fact,it 
might bealittleold-lasliioned 
But we've kept it because 
we like It And rmr customers 
like It too 

Maybe you knov Hitachi 
Zosen as an enormous ship¬ 
building company Or as a 



want to help And that we’ll 
go to extremes to do so 


Sinceiclv. 



1 jkao Nagatii 
rresidi'iit, Mituclif Zoscii 



HITACHI ZOSEN 

HITACHI SHIPBINLOING G ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

luliVii OfiiLK Chiyndahu lofeyo lipAii TElfi JZ4490 Cibli AddiHs SHIPYARD TOKYO 
OnenPH Ofiirpi London, Nm Vorh DuiMidorf, Hong Hong, Oilo Singiporo brNr* 
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Thinking of Expanding 

to Japan? 

I - WHte Vhsuda Irust . 

loday 


Yasuda Trust is fast-gaining new eminence in the international banking 
world. We were the first Japanese trust bank, for example, to serve as 
custodian for issuing the ADRs of Japanese companies. Of course, 
Yasuda Trust participates in international syndicated loans and invests 
in foreign bonds and shares as an institutional investor. Another of our 
important functions that might especially interest you is the introduction 
of overseas firms such as yours to Japanese investors by arranging to list 
your shares on Japanese stock exchanges and by managing your bond 
issues in Japan. It goes without saying that we are proud that Yasuda 
Trust has become a respected name in Japanese finance. Naturally, we 
can keep you in moment-to moment contact with the complex world of 
Japan's economy. If you think that any of these services might benefit you, 
write Yasuda Trust today. Don’t delay—it may make all the difference. 


THE YASUDA TRUST & BANKMG CO.,ITD. 


l-chome, Yaesn, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Cable Address YASUDASHINGIN TOKYO 
NY Office Mr 0 Sawamura, 10th, FL. 40 Wall ST New York. NY 10005 Tel. 212-952-0926. Telex-RCA 222941 YTBC UR 
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And even after that they are unlikely 
to go nuclear unless they make up their 
minds that they cannot count on 
American protection, or a government 
comes to power in Tokyo that wants to 
do things the Americans cannot sup¬ 
port. The sort of change in public 


opinion which would bring that about 
would already have produced some 
dramatic, and perhaps even more im¬ 
portant, changes in Japan’s non-nuclear 
fighting power. We shall have to wait 
for the second half of the 1970s to see 
whether the will for that exists 


Is it dofendable 7 

Diaputad Islands 

1 Kuna&hin 

2 Eiorotu 

3 Shikulan 

4 Habomai 
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But westward, look 

Before it is possible to talk about the 
way japan's foreign policy is likely to 
take shape later in the 1970s, it is best 
to remove from the argument the 
shapes It is not likely to take There ar*' 
a lot of people in Japan who lielieve 
that some great hut undefined recon¬ 
ciliation with C'hina is going to provide 
the cornerstone of Japan's new place in 
the world. These aie the east Asia 
romantics, for whom the remote roots 
of culture that Japan shaic.s with 
(Uiina are more important than the 
enormous present differences of 
ideolngv' and inter e'-t that separate the 
two countries , thev have their imita¬ 
tors, alas, among some scholars and 
journalists in the west who write about 
east Asia, 'fherc are also a few Japanese 
who believe that a harder-headed sort 
of deal with the So\iet Union could 
ojicri lip a radically new prosjiect in 
foreign jjolicy In fact, neither of these 
things IS likely to fiappen 
All the excitement in Japan that 
followed Mr Tanaka's trip to Peking 
last year and his government's formal 
recognition of CUuna —the boom in 
panda dolls, and the »est of it—now 
looks curiou.slv evanescent. Verv well, 
the two sides' airlines w'lll soon fly into 
each other's capitals No doubt the 
Chinese will allow rather more 
Japanese to visit China (the number 
was only 6^000 in 1971}, even though 
the number of their own citizens they 
allow to go to Japan is unlikely to rise 


not so bright 

much above the 'joo-of that year. But 
any icallv profound bhange in the two 
countries* relationsl^ip will have to 
come in economics, and there the 
possibilities of change are much less 
iLraniatJC than tlie more starrv'-eved 
optimists liave supposed. 

Tliere are only two ways in which 
Japan's trade with China could expand 
at a significantly faster rate than the 
expansion of China's own econoinv 
Cine would be for the Chinese to be 
willing to aiccpt long-term oreditN for 
the things iliev would undoubtedly 
like to l/uv from Japan. The other 
would ‘be for them to open up some of 
tlicir untapped defiosits of oil and other 
minerals for the Japanese to buy in 
return 'I'he Japanese are undoubtedly 
interested in China as a potential source 
of raw materials, including the Po Hai 
oilfield on the coast opposite Korea ; 
they have even produced a large book 
of estimates of what these mir'^ ral 
deposio might (ontain. But the 
Chinese say that they need these raw 
materials for their own purposes—as 
indeed they do —and there is no sign 
vet that they aie willing to open up 
any large amounts of them to Japan. 

As for long-term credits, these will 
be ruled out so long as China runs its 
ecommiv on ilie pay-as-you-go 
principle ; and Chou £n-lai’s own 
muffled hint last vear that he might 
diop that principle—he told a group of 
visiting Japanese businessmen that he 
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Ves. but the lifelines are the worry 


might take credits “ on international 
standards ”—is now thought to have 
been probably only an enticement 
to get Japan to recognise his govern¬ 
ment. If It was, it worked 

So the jirosjjects for an esparision of 
Japanese exports to C'hina—which 
were under $(ioom in 1971, only about 
aj per cent of Japan's total exports— 
depend largely (ui how fast the 
('hine.se can make their own economy 
grow. The estimates of China’s present 
gross national product vary between a 
high of $130 billion (one American 
gue.ss), a figure of $90-$ 100 billion 
(which Chou Kri-Iai himself is said to 
have offered to some Japanese visitors), 
and a low of $80 billion, which is 
where some sceptical Japanese put it. 



There me different weye of working out your tensions, but none of them lasts for s¥or 
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I'lie faMPst rate’ at whicii anycme semis 
to think hits rouJd glow hetwreii now 
anti 19B0 IS eiglit or iiiiip pei cent <1 
year Other people, recknmnt' how 
difficult It will be tt» scjuee/e the iie< I's- 
saiv resourres foi investiiK nl out •»! an 
abysmalK pooi peasant couiitiv, sav 
that It eoulil he us low as hse pri < enl 
a veai. 

'lli.it priiiits to ti ('liinese enp 111 tfie 
eaily loBos ol at lnn^t about $'jbo 
billion, on tin* lin’hest estinidte'* ol the 
piesent sl.irtit:<^-poiiit anil the likeK 
growth I ate, and quite po.ssiljK onl\ 


about $iBo billion, on the medium 
estimates of those thirds. The darkest 
calrulations would put it a good bit 
lowei still Kiven if die jnojx^rtion of 
L»np that goes iiUcj forciun trade rises 
to lour |iei cent, which vs'ould be almost 
double the jjresent rate, and even if 
the Japanese maintain tlicir cuiient 
shuie ot a (|uailt'r of tins total Chinese 
foreign trade (and with the Americans 
(<1111111'^, into the rnaikct the\ cannot 
neiessariK count 011 that), that would 
mean th.it Japan's expous to China 
b\ Kiho would he soniewdicre between 


$i.B billion and $2.b billion a year , 
and if the C^hinese cannot push the 
share of iheir grip that goes into 
foreign trade up to more tlian three 
per cent, instead of four per cent, even 
those figures would have a quarter 
sliced oil them 

It IS worth going into all these cal¬ 
culations to show how relatively modest 
the expansion of trade with China is 
likeK to be Of c ourse, an export 
liLisincss of $i.B billiun-$2 () billion a 
\eji W'ould be a tieblmg or C|uadrupling 
ol the jiresent hgure But tins has to be 


The special relations 

Kdira .ind Taiwan, 0111 r part nf the 
old Japanese empire for half a centur>, 
liavr a lontinuing rdalionship with 
today's Japan that no other country in 
the irgioii I an match Many of their 
businessmen, ami many of liieir politi- 
(laiis, speak, read and write Japanese, 
understand Japanese habits .mil 
behaviour .ind h.ise .ueepteil and rr- 
laiiiid Japanese customs. Despite all the 
changes, not least Japan's k < oginiion 
of (ihina Inst year, rliere is general 
Hgritmint (hat the nMarionship will 
lout in lie 

Despite ('hou I'ni-lai's sum 1 < lal 

principles and the .irigry oHu i. d(- 
nurif lations from laiwaii, the ('.hinesi 
Naliunahsis and the Jap.inese ha\e 
alrtady ipiiclly esiablislidl two non- 
politii al eirg.iinsatioiis to niiiinlaiii li.idt 
lelalioiis rhe‘ Japanese call the it Iiociv 
the liileie h.iiige Asse>ci.itiein, its \iee- 
(haiiman is Osainii Tt.'igaki, 1 okyo's 
ambassador tei Taipei frenn lepK) to 
and its resident diiecteir in T .iipe 1 
IS llniuion ilo, wlui was miiiisUi at the 
J.ipaiH se eiiilMssy iiiiTil 1 okyei diplu- 
malK ally w ilhdri w it flu laipeinffue 
will be 1(11 a^ed 111 the old eiiibass\ 
biiililing The m.ndnng T«np(i body is 
the Kisi Asi I Kf'latioiis Assix Mtion, 
Its I'hairnum is a fuirnei get ernine nt 
ministci The two assoc lations ha\e 
taker officials from then go\( mine nts' 
foreign scrxices as seiiioi stall nii'inbers 
It IS said that the only demur the 
Chinese* coinmiiiiists made in all ihi'i 
was to ask that the Japamsi change tin 
original title of the Tokyo organisation, 
W'hich had tcnlalively been " Japaii- 
Rrpublir of (Jhina Inter/liange 
Assoc latiuii.” 

Although ir.idc slipped last year, 
Taiwan is still Japan’s third Iarg<*si 
export market, after the Uriiiitl States 
and Canada Kxporis to Taiwan in m?* 
totalled $767111, which is $t6ohi more 
than exports to China The yeai before 
the Jajiaiiese share in Taiwan’s toial 
imports had reached 46 per 1 erit, the- 
highest in the aira Although there ha\e 
been pioblems about Japan<‘se ituesl- 
mrnt since the recognition of C'hina, 
this is cfficiively bring replaced by 
Amrricmn and Fairopean money , the 


LTiiud Stales IS espKied to iii\«^{ 
$'tootn in T.tiw;nrs secoiul iiiuh.ir 
|>owei plant 

South Korea comes se/oiid 111 llu' 
league lalili of di peruh in e on im|ioris 
from Japan, with 41 7 per <enl I his 
puls It heavily in defii it, but Japan is 
now imnasing hiiaiic lal aid .tiicl invesi- 
meiit At the last meeting if Jajiaiiese 
and South Korean tejiri sc ntatixc s, 111 
September, Japan protnisid to lend a 
total of $[70111 this ycai, aiirl is now 
to oth I an adcliiioiial $i'{5in 
fni the (\pansioii of South Korea s sted 
prodiK tion 

Piesiil'rit Paik has given an assin 
ante that, at the end of his go\ein 
riHfit's current third development plan 
in most Japanese aid can be 

diverted to piivate industry Ofhtials of 
Japan's KeulaniiMi ilhe’ lepiivalrnt eif 
the ('onfexlc ration of British Tiulustrv' 
say that Japanese iiidiistiv will not only 
invest in subsidiary rorn|)aiiies in Semtli 
K<»na but will also de'velop Semth 
Korean pkiiits as siib-e outrae tors for 
Jap.ine’se light industry exports— 
espe e'lallv e li’i tronii s 

The South K<irean goveTiiment is 


apprehensive about Japan's assot.iated 
inleicst III industrial dc've lopmeiit in 
Noith Korea The Tanaka government 
declared in Oct/rber t]<at it had no 
intcritiuii of nonnalisiiig cliploniatir 
relatimis with Nerrth Korea, but Mr 
Ohira's statcme'nt in January that Japan 
might recognise North Vie'tnniii erruld 
be ^■\lended to the cominiinist half of 
Koie i as v\ell Anyway, Jap.mrse* 
businessmen have visited Pyongyang 
and |)lan.s have bee^n prepared for the 
supply of industrial ee|uipmeiu, financed 
by the Japanese export-import bank, to 
modernise North Koiean steel, eleetrical 
rnaehiiK'ry, synthetic leMilt and feiti- 
liser plants At the mome-nr Japan's 
trade with North Korea is little more* 
than ii twentieth of the South Koiean 
total 

The Japanese know the clangers of 
all this, they leiognise that their 
businessmen are bceorning the ogies ot 
cast Asian politiCMl inyliirnakeis It is a 
pity, but the whole arc a will becennr 
increasingly dependent lijron Japan- 
“ whether they like it or not, .md 
whether wt like it 01 not," says Sahiiro 
f)kil.i, the president of Jaiian's Kaoni)- 
rnir Research Bureau Mr flkiia has 
been right in most such things he has 
said in the past 



There's still a place for Chtang m Japanese hearts 
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Wfe’re c3oncerned 
about your business. 



As one of Japan's leading financial institutions, 
we naturally have an interest in what’s going on in the world. 

And what your needs are. It’s our business. Trust and banking. That’s why 
we’ve posted repiesentatives in New York and London. To get better acquainted 
with you and your business. For joint ventures and other projects 
requiring mutual cooperation, contact our representatives for 
information on how Sumitomo Trust can help you. 
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Faster. Safer, Lower cost deliveries on the Europe- 
Japan trade route Y S Line containers are carried 
through Trans-Siberian Railway to Nakhodka and 
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Industrial Marketing Research 
Market and Competitors' activity 
monKoring services. New 
Technology and Product searches. 
Negotiating Licensing arrangements. 
Assisting Joint-venture 
company formation. 


II IS the most modern and efficient Luntainer service 
to link major cities in Eurnpe and Japan More 
diversified type of containers are ready to fit your 
specific Roods 

For full mf rrmation, please call your nearest regional 
office 


^Y.S.LINE 

YAMASHITA-SHINNIHON STEAMSHIP CO^ LTD. 
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measured a,c;ainst the fact that in the 
same period Japan's exports to the 
world as a whole will quite possibly 
double ; and anywav that $1.8 hillion- 
$2.6 billion fijc[ure is based on the rosiest 
serious estimates of what is possible 
so Ions' as C'hina wants to keep its 
minerals to itself. It Ls not exactly a 
foundation on which a new Chinesc- 
Japanesc relationship that could change 
tlie whole shape of cast Asia seems 
likelv to be built. 

The Russian hang-up 

Tlie prospects with Russia are even 
more limited, although here politics 
comes into it. It is tiue that the 
Russians, unlike the Clhinese, arc willinf; 
to open uj) their jnineral rescuirces to 
capitalist technology so that capitalist 
industry can use tlicm, and that they 
are willing to borrow this ie< linoloev on 
long-term credit 

But the number (»f such projects the 
Japanese are seiumslv interested 111 at 
the moment is not \er\ large there is 
no longer inurli talk, as there was at the 
end of the iqfios, ot gicat co-opei'ati\ elv 
hiianced new mines dotted all over 

Siberia. The hard core of big 

projects the Japanese are negotiat¬ 

ing about in earnest—the Tyumen 
oil, the Yakutsk gas, the new' 
port neai Nakhodka to ship the oil 
from, and the pipelines to get it there 
—may need a long-term credit to 
Russia of up to $5 billion, with 
the Americans pretty certainly involved 
in the lending too And ariwav tliese 
projects will have a biggci effect 

on Japans imports from Russia, 
w'hen the oil starts flowing in 1978, 
than on its exports to the Russians- at 
least until the Russians have 
paid off their debt in the late 1980s. 
The Japanese have a low opinion of the 
quality of Soviet economic manage¬ 
ment and of the probable future 
growth rate of the Soviet Union, which 
even on the Russians’ ow-n probably 
inflated figures is now only about two- 
thirds of Japan’s. So the prospects of 
any rapid growth of Japan's exports to 
Russia—which at about $400x11 a year 
now arc hardly any larger tfian those 
to Holland—^are not good. 

And this is where politics comes into 
It. The Rupsiari.s, who have .still 
not signed a peace treaty after their 
one-week 1945 war with Japan, would 
like to sign one now in order to .show' 
Chairman Mao that he is not the only 
communist who can .shake hands w'ltli 
Mr Tanaka. But the Japanese price for 

peace treaty is the return by the 
Russians of tho.se impossibly poly¬ 
syllabic islands off the north of Hok¬ 
kaido that they have been occupying 


.since 1943—Kunashiri, Etorofu, Sliiko- 
tan and the Flabomais—and an end to 
the harassing of Japanese fishing boats 
that the argument about the islands 
has led to 

For a moment, when Mr firomvko 
came bouncing into 'rokyo not long 
ago talking abouc the possilulits r>f 
a treaty, it seemed that a deal might be 
on the cards. But when the Japanese 
foreign niini'^ter went to Moscow in the 
autumn it appeared that Mr Bie/h- 
nev was not ready to di) Irusiiiess , he 
w'as frightened of the eflecl the return 
(»f tlie islands nucht have cm Russia^ 
claim to the lands it took fiom CUnri.i 
m the nmeieeiitli renfurv, and from its 
European neiglihnurs in 19.^3. 'I’lie 
foreign niinistrs in 'r(»kvo sternly tells 
visiting Aiiglo-Sa.xons ix'ddling lielplul 
c( Mil prom incs - the Anglo-Saxon coin- 
pioinise here being a deal on fishin.g 
lights and the return of only Shikotan 
and the Haboinais, the Japanese claim 
to which i.s argiiablv stronger than it is 
n» Kutiash.ri and Etorofu—that it is not 
interested in half the loaf. After all, it 
gets f>M perfcells well witiioiit a [jeace 
tieatv : it has an ainba.ssador in 
Moscow, and it can talk about trade 


whenever it wants So it looks as if those 
island.s are going to remain a bargaining 
counter, to be ImoumIu out whenever 
the Russians next come along asking for 
ecoiioiiiH helj> It is w'oilli noting that 
m the message Mi '1 aiiaka sent to Mi 
Bre/Jiiiev on March hth Ihe (|ueslioii 
of Japanese money for the Tsunien 
irroject was mentioned alongside the 
peace trealy prohlern- -and, by mijrlica- 
tion, Japan’s continuing inteiest m the 
islands 

It IS hard to avoid the conclusion that 
Japan's interests have giown a long 
w'av apart from tliose of the Soviet 
I^nion and C’hina. When voa visit the 
a|)prf>pTiale olTice in the ministry of 
international tr.uie and indusiiy you 
are excitedly told, by the very nice men 
whose job it is to be excited about such 
things, that Japan's ex]iorts to the roiii- 
munist world grew by 30 per cent, at 
(urrenl |jrices, between iqbq and 1971. 
But then it turns out that that is pre- 
t iselv what Japan's exjiorts to the w'orld 
as .1 whole grew Iw. It is a statistic 
worth bearing 111 nimd when people get 
staiiy-eyed about what niigbt happen 
111 the future betw'een Japan and the 
great commiiiiisl land mass to its west. 
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After the Nixon peace 


The ronununist mainland is not the 
startiiii* point of a senous foreign 
policy for Japan. The starting point is 
the fact that Japan is a nieiiantilc 
jMiwer Its natural area of interest, and 
of growing inHiieiKc, is tfic gtcat bowl 
of the Pacific the Ameiicas on one 
.side, the eastern anti south-eastern 
periphery of Asia at the other, and 
Australasia at the bottom This is 
wheie, witli the single exception of 
oil, the great inajouty of the raw 
mateiKils that make up that astonish¬ 
ing bo per cent of Japan's total 
ini[iorts (time from. It is where Iwo- 
thirds t)f itv foreign aid progianime in 
the past 10 year'^ lias gone to It is 
wheie iimst of llie outward flow of 
pnvate investment and (redits- $i 
hillion 111 iqyi, a five-fold inciease in 
five years -goes to. It is also where the 
snidll but growing mimb^^r of Japanese 
who have discovered that it is aetually 
possible to live outside Jafiati are 
making their homes. The eities where 
the real growth of a J.ipanese presence 
IS going to lie felt are not Madivostok 
and Shanghai They arc Vaniouvei 
and San Fianciseo, Rio de Janeiro and 
X^aljiaraiso, Sydney and Jakarta, Bang¬ 
kok and SaigiHi, Manila and Singa¬ 
pore 

'Hiere are tw'o things that can be 
foreseen w'llh a fair degree of proba- 
bilitv about the way Japan will 
operate within this Pacific bowl in the 
rc.st of the n)7os and the beginning of 
the mflos. The fust is that, unle.ss the 
Lilietii] Deiiioiiats make a mess of 
things and hand the couiiliv over to 


the left (and perhajis not even then), 
the Japanese will lontinue to work 
under the piotec tion of the American 
uiiihrella 

No doubt the visible manifestations 
of the alliance, and the irritatioiLs they 
cause in Japan, will grow less. 
(>kmawa was returned to Jajiancse 
sovereignty a year ago I'he settlement 
111 \'ietnaiii means that the Americans 
will no longer be repairing tanks for 
the war at tlieir Sagaini bas<* and 
trundling them across overloaded 
Yokohama bridges to the predictable 
fiir\' of anti-war and pro-enviionment 
Japanese deraf»nstiators The nunilKn 
of American servicemen in Japan, now 
ba,ooo, niav l*e reduced It is true 
that all these things will make the 
alliance even more one-sided than it is 
now ■ the Anieucaiis will not be get¬ 
ting aiiylhinc vriy conciete out of it 
m reluin for the protection they offer 
to Japan. But the mere fact that the 
alliance gives the Japanese a reason 
for not going nuclear, and the hojie 
that they will sckhi start to have a 
serious non-nuclear defence policy, are 
probablv reward enough for the 
United States. 

But a second, and more important, 
thing IS likely to happen at some time 
in the next few years In the western 
half of this Pacific zone of interest it 
will he increasingly difficult for the 
Jafiane.se to maintain the pre.sent artifi¬ 
cial distinction between what affects 
them comniercially and what concerns 
them politically. The eastern side of 
the ocean remains the Americans* busi¬ 



The umbreHa stays . 


ness, and now tliat Mr Nixon has got 
the sort of Vietnam .settlement he 
wanted the United States looks as if 
It is going to stay actively involved in 
the western part as well. But the 
Japanese texr are going to get involved 
in the politics of the arc of territory 
stretching from Bangkok to Seoul. 
'Fhey already have tlieir special rela¬ 
tionships with Taiwan and Korea (see 
page 56). Tlie theory that in the rest 
of the area they arc really only there 
for the economics looks increasingly 
untenable. 

The dependants 

This is not a popular point of view 
to argue in Japan, of course. The 
orthodox answer you are politely given 
is that the proportion of Japan^s trade 
that goes to and from .south-east Asia 
has l^en steadily dropping, from 31 
per cent in 1955 

today, as its more sophisticated trade 
with the industiidlised world has 
grown more important. The writings 
of American liberals are replete with 
warnings against any attempt to re¬ 
create the “co-prosi^rity sphere” of 
evil memory. This misses the point, 
with strange precision. The point is 
not that Japan necessarily depends on 
south-east Asia (although it still needs 
the 90 per cent of its tin it gets from 
Malaysia, the 84 per cent of its rubber 
that comes from Malaysia and Thai¬ 
land, and the 86 per cent of its sugar 
and 35 per cent of its copper that come 
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from the area)—but that south-east 
Asia is so heavily dependent on Japan. 
Already some ^ per cent of all of 
Indonesia’s trade is with Japan, and 
a third of Thailand’s and the Philip¬ 
pines’. It is quite possible that within 
the 1970s Japan will be providing as 
much as a hadf of the imports of some 
countries in the area. That sort of 
dependence is not enjoyable for such 
countries. But it also means that they 
will be looking towards Japan if the 
political wind in their part of the 
world starts blowing the wrong way. 

Some of the younger men who deal 
with these matters at Japan’s universi¬ 
ties, particularly at Kyoto, now recog¬ 
nise that Japan is being drawn step by 
step deeper into the area. The steps 
they are tliinking of are as follows. 
The decline in American military 
spending in south-east Asia after the 
Vietnam war means that more 
Japanese money will be needed—in aid 
or investment or credits—to sustain the 
sort of local growth rates these coun¬ 
tries must have if they are to go on 
being such good markets for Japanese 
exports. Anyway, they are more attrac¬ 
tive places to invest in than China, 
because a given amount of capita'll can 
produce a far more dramatic effect on 
their much .smallei economies. ‘*We 
are going to be their pacemakei, as 
America was ours.” And nowadays 
Japanese investment is going not only 
into factories in the towns but into 
plantations and forestry development, 
which at once entangle their Japanese 
managers in local affairs—in the need 
for river-control projects, for bettei 
roads, for decent amenities in the 
neighbouring villages. 

There is already a Japanese com¬ 
munity of 5,000 in Bangkok, and one 
of 1,500 in Jakarta. This reinforces 
the other great development which is 
breaking down the ancient Japanese 
diffidence about the outside world— 
tourism. A million Japanese went 
abroad on holiday in 1971, the latest 
recorded year, admittedly mainly in 
those unnerving battalions trudging 
after their battalion flag-carriers, and 
since the government raised the travel 
allowance in 1969 the figure has been 
going up by something like 50 per cent 
a year. The lack of interest in the 
outside world that the Japanese are so 
often accused of—except, occasionalIv« 
to go and fight it—^may in fact have 
been no more than the hangover of 
those two centuries of self-imposed 
Tokugawa isolation, and may at long 
last ending. The Japanese have 
stepped being so diffident about the 
world. That is not a phenomenon that 
will be without consequences. 
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The effects of strength 

These are die fcmndations on which 
a government that wants to build an 
active foreign policy can do so, and 
which may indeed require it to do so. 
Trade and investment do not take 
.place in a vacuum they have efTects 
on other fieople, and those people 
react, and their reactions require deci¬ 
sions from Tokyo. Economics, on the 
Japanese scale, and politics cannot he 
kept in separate compartments. 

Tlicre IS no point in speculating 
exactly when, and where, and in what 
form, the challenge will come. There 
will he competition l)etweeii China 
and Japan in south-east Asia even if a 
rational, inoderiusing government of 
the C^hou En-lai sort stays 111 power in 
Peking, because (China’s export indus- 
trie.oi will then l>e moving up into 
the bicycle.s-and-textiies-and-shipbuild- 
ing stage that the more backward part.s 
of Japan’s industry are still fighting to 
hold their own 111. The competition 
could be of a rougher kind if the next 
Chinese government follows a Lin Piao 
line. Or the problem may arise from 
the policies of a post-Brezhnev Russia, 
or an Indonesia that has gone expan¬ 
sionist again. The decision that will be 
required from Tokyo may be about 
die Malacca straits, or the political 
stability of one or more south-east 
Asian states, or an armed threat to a 
fnendlv government in 'I'aiwan or 
Korea. I'he only reasonably safe bet is 
that, unless the millenium has arnved 
in cast Asia, some such challenge there 
Will be. 

The proposition of this survey is 
that in those circumstances the 
Japanese will recover the will to act. 
It IS already possible to hear, from a 
few Japanese, the theoretical under¬ 
pinning that will be used to support a 
more active foreign policy. So far, the 
argument runs, the pacifism of Japan 
since 1945 has been the passive sort. 
Wliat is needed in the future is a 

positive pa( liism - a policy designed 
to preserve the peace by doing things 
that will discourage other people from 
starting wars. It is, of course, only one 
short step from there to the idea of 
the balance of power, and the desir¬ 
ability of moving in to maintain the 
balance of power when it appears to 
be threatened. 

Whether it is desirable for Japan to 
take that step is a question that gets 
different answers from different 
I)eople. To those whose ideas of Japan 
are built around the memories of 
1931-45, it obviously is not. To those 
who see that an unwilling Japan 
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means mure room for manoeuvre in 
Asia for a probably very willing China 
or Russia, there seems a good deal to 
be said for a Japan that would be pre¬ 
pared to liehave with roughly as much 
self-confidence as, say, western Europe. 
Tlie point being made here is that, 
despite their own apparent belief to 
the contrary, the Japane.se do not look 
like a peojilc who will stay as passive 
in the world as they have been for the 
past (juarter of a century. 

Of course, this does not mean any¬ 
thing remotely like a return to tlie 
attitudes and policies of the 1930s. The 
Japanese are already getting more raw 
materials from tlie countries around 
the western Pacific, solely on the basis 
of their commercial strength, than 
their army ever dreamed of when it 
set out on its policy of military expan¬ 
sion 40 years ago It will he Japan’s 
power to buy and to sell that will 
remain the chief guarantee of its access 
to these materials. But these economic 
connections around the region are 
themselves butli a hostage and a 
responsibility ; if they are threatened, 
by the action of outside powers or by 
the internal in.stability of the countries 

The each-way bet 

This survey has l>een saying that it 
IS no good trying to understand the 
Japane.se revival without recognising 
that the revival has its roots in the 
nature of Japanese society. Some of the 
workings of that society have been 
described, even though no attempt has 
been made to ask what other cau.ses, 
lying even deeper, make it wo^k the 
way It does , that would probably need 
half a dozen volumes on the influence 
of Shinto on the Japanese mind. But 
one concluding generalisation does 
seem worth making, because it is about 
something wider than Japan. 

In very broad terms, there are two 
different sorts of society in the world : 
those where people operate fairly easily 
and naturally as members of a com¬ 
munity, to do the things that the com¬ 
munity as a whole thinks desirable, 
and those where individual judg¬ 
ment, and individual responsiUlity, 
have come to be tlie driving force 
of society. Of course, there is no such 
thing as an absolutely pure specimen 
of either kind, but the distinction is 
clear enough in practice. The concept 
of individualism is strongest in the 
European and American worlds, and 
their appendages in Australasia. The 
communalist instinct survives most 
visibly in parts of Asia, and in a special 
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at die other end of the line of connec¬ 
tion, a Japanese interest is affected. It 
just does not seem conceivable that the 
sort of Japan that has been desenbed 
in this survey will not, one day, decide 
that interests have to be protected. 

So many things point in the same 
direction. I'he very .sense of being 
Japanese, which i.s the one thing that 
liolds together all those separate sub¬ 
units of Japanese society, but which at 
ihe same time is made so enormously 
strong by the racial homogeneity of 
die Japane.se and their justified feeling 
that they are not quite like anybody 
else, is not going to remain dormant. 
The uncommon jiower of a Japanese 
government to define a national aim 
and then to draw its people along 
behind it is not going to remain un¬ 
used. The ability of the Japanese press 
and television to formulate a national 
consensus is one day going to be im- 
poitant in foreign policy as well as at 
home This i.s why the still widely held 
idea that Ja})an could be “the first 
civilian superpower” is so implausible 
I'here is probably no such thing, any¬ 
way , and even if there were, the 
Japanese are not going to Ire it. 


local variant in the tribal politics of 
much of Africa. 

Pretty clearly, Japan is the closest 
thing we have to a pure specimen of 
either sort. Its emphasis on group- 
identity makes it the leading exponent 
of the communal system of organisa¬ 
tion. The second most interesting book 
written recently about Japan by a 
Japanese, after Miss Chie Nakane’s eye¬ 
opening piece of sociology, is “The 
Japanese and the Jews,” by Isaiah 
Ben Dasan, which came out in 1971- 
(At least, it must be presumed that 
It was written by a Japanese ; “ Isaiah 
Ben Dasan” is a nom-de-plume, and 
nobody is quite sure who he is.) A 
great many people, including a great 
many Japanese, have taken Isaiah Ben 
Dasan to be saying that the Japanese 
are like the Jews. He is not. In fact, 
although the Japanese and the Jews 
may seem to resemble each other in 
some things, such as their industrious¬ 
ness and their business instinct, what th^ 
author of this book is really saying is 
that they are both unique—but unique 
in two quite different ways. The Jews, 
who were the first people to conceive 
of the idea of a single God speaking 
directly to each man's conscience, are 
the founders of western individualism. 
The Japanese, whose sense of individual 
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identity seems to blend imperceptibly 
into their group-consciousnesb, are the 
best living example of the alternative 
view of life. 

But if there are two different sorts 
of society in the world, there are also 
two quite different political ideas about 
how any foim of society should be 
organised. One of thc*je ideas puts the 
emphasis on collective action, which 
generally means action liv the state 
in what it says is the collec tivc interest 
The other puts it on the politics of in¬ 
dividual responsihihu. VVe call the 
current manifestation of the first 
marxism ; the second, according to 
whether we aie thinking diieflv of its 
economic or political side, capitalism 01 
liberalism. 

I'he fascinating thing is the wa> these 
two forms of society, and these two 
ideologies, are arranged in the four 
great powers of today’s w'oild -- the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China 
and Japan. The United States is 
plainly a countiy of individualist 
temper that has chosen, almost without 
thinking, the individualist s\stem of 
organisation for itself, ('hina is equalK 
easy to account for on the othei side 
since 1949, its goveinment has i>een 
applying the politics of collective 
action to a population whose ])ast 
history, and present behaMonr, suggest 
that it is fairly malleable material foi 
such treatment. 

It is the other two whose society 
and politics do rot fit so neatly 
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together. The Russians have had a 
communist government longer than 
anybody else, but nobody who knows 
that highly individualistic j)eoj>]e wmild 
say they were natural subjects for 
inarxisrii , there is something in the 
Russians, a sort of doui acr|iiiesi em c, 
that enables them to be herded, hut it 
IS clear that they do not willingh co¬ 
operate w'lth the tilings their com- 
nmnist government wants to do 
with them. And the Japanese, on the 
face of It, are just as much of an 
anomaly. Who would have guessed, a 
generation ago, that these people, with 
rheir way of doing things, would have 
NO triumphantly adapted the institu¬ 
tions of capitalism and jiailiaineniarv 
democracy to their own purposes ? 

If one tries to look a generation 
f<»»^\\ard, a great deal is uoir g to turn 
upon which of the two original 
iinjieiiises, the two Imic forms of 
soLietv', proves to be the more durable. 
The general assumption in the western 
world IS still that the concept of 
individualism that Ix'gan wnth the Jew's 
and the Atiienians, and then sank back 
for a time before it re-emerged in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, is 
the pattern for the future of mankind, 
and that the societies of western 
Europe and north America have 
merely led where others will eventually 
follow'. It may he tine The history of 
the past five centimes will base been 
a blind alley it 11 is not. But in this 
black thud cjuartcr of the twentieth 
century it has also begun to seem pos¬ 
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sible that man may not v'et be ready 
for the lesporisihihiies that a full 
application ot th.e Jewish-Protestant 
ti.'idition would lav iifion him ; and 
that the rival mow, winch olFers 
siiiiplei and nioii^ hiutal aMw\rr.s to 
some of the ptobleiii^ of niiKlern life, 
may be the wave ol the nniiiediate 
future. 

If the western idea dc»es win through, 
the United States will piubahly survive 
its present time of troubles and find, 
in tlie matching of its political .system 
with Its instinctively preferred form of 
society, a souice of renew'cd energy 
that will keep il jnedorniTKiiit a.s this 
centuiy moves into the next. But it is 
also possible that Japan, with its extra¬ 
ordinary' ability to graft the institutions 
i»f one system of idea^ on iv the living 
bcidy of the otlier, has discovered a 
('oinbination that w'ill beat the w'orld. 
If the collectivist view of life is the 
w'lnncT, on the other hand, the (Chinese 
seem to be in a better position than 
the Russians to cuUh the chance 
history will then be offering them, 
because they seem to be more 
amenable to being organised that w'ay. 
But here again the Japanese, with a 
foot ill l)Oth pliilcjsophies, will still be 
ill the running. 

The point is that, citlier way, Japan 
will be among the (oiitendeis for very 
great jiow'ei in the iw'entv-hrsl century ; 
and nobody else seems to be an each- 
wav bet. Tlie odd man out of our time 
may have something we should all be 
trvmg to learn. 



If &ht of people speak as one, walls fall down 
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What doyou know^ 



you have learned will be useful for getting a 
foothold in this dynamic economy But to unravel 
the intricacies of Japanese business you will 
need the assistance of specialists In fact, you 
will need FUJI BANK 


Fuji's distinguished economists and experts 
have researched the problems you will be most 
likely to encounter, and have helped many 
foreign firms to set up flourishing businesses 
here It’s part of the comprehensive service of¬ 
fered by Fuji, the leader in Japanese commercial 
banking Even those already well-informed about 
Japan will find it very useful to consult Fuji 


Brief Books 
order form 

This background series of 28-page briefs, 
illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs, looks at some current world 
problems and isolates the real issues. 

Counter Terrorism 

It was Edmund Burke, living in another time of revolutionary 
violence, who remarked that when your neighbour's house is on fire. 

It can do no harm to let the hoses spi ay a little on your own It was 
sound advice Political violence is contagious. Terrorism is no longer 
something happening ''over there, but a menace to all western 
societies. How can it lie contained*’ 

Vat 

On April 1st, 1973, Britain goes over to Vat Value added lax is a tax 
that consumers will pay on everything except food, rents, houses, fuel, 
power, fares, newspapers, books and gold. Vat is being mtroduced 
because the taxes it is replacing, purchase lax and selective employ¬ 
ment tax, are indirect taxes which distort the economics of the 
production and distribution of goods and services Most European 
countries use Vat, and it is the common market's common indirect 
tax. Here's why, and how Vat will work. 

Rates (Including postage) 

Brief Books: inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 45p (US$1 25) 
Economist reprints: inland and surface mail 30p. airmail 4Sp 
(US$1.25). Binder: surface mail £1 (US$2 75) 


Please send me the following Brief Books: 


2. Europe (4/6!0 

3. Devaluation ((1^68 

4. Communications 

(10/69) 

5. Race Relations (7/68) 

8. Gold (7/70) 

9. Road Safety (11/68) 

11. Technological 

Forecasting (1/69) 

12. Life Assurance (9/69) 

13. Taxation (Z/69) 

14. Communism (3/69) 

16. Student Revolt (1/70) 

17. Common Market 

(Z/70) 

18. Prisons (12/69) 

19. Education (2/71) 

20. Ideologies (7/70) 


21. Management (7/70) 

22. Election *70 (7/70) 

23. Defence (1/71) 

24. Revolutim In Latin 

America (4/71) 

25. Cuba (8/71) 
26.011(7/71) 

27. Stn^atlon—Britain's 
way out (8/71) 

28 Industrial Rclatlona 
(0/71) 

29. Counter terrorism 

lia/72) 

30. Urban traffic (7/72) 

31. Britain from Agures 

(10/72) 

32. Value added tax 

(10/72) 


Please send me the following Economist reprints: 


The hnlf-forgotten aimy (Jan ’71) 
Britain into Europe (July *71) 

The next 40 years (April *72) 
Spain (June *^72) 

Please also send — 


Brief Book Binders (d) £1 each 


_ h pmvm to w^wHh fUJtmnd grow wrtth FUJI 

^FU«JI BANK 

C P O Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

Ovirnn Offices London, Now York, Dilwoldorf Sooul Sineoporo, Lot Angolot, 
Djakarta Hong Kong S Toronto 
SubSAliary ruji BANK (SCHWEIZ) AG Zurich 

ASIAPA^Ic'cAPITAL CORPORATION LIMITEO Hong Kong, 
Singapora • BANCO DE INVESTIMENTO AMERICA DO SUL S.A. 
Sao Paulo ■ BANCO AMENICA DO SUL B.A. Sao Paulo • EUNO- 
PACIPIC FINANCE CONPORATION LIMITEO Matliouma • JAPAN 
INTENNATIONAL BANK UMITED London 


address 


I enclose chequc/postal order for 



The Economist 
PubHcotiono Dopartmont 
25 St. Jamos'o Street 
London SW1AIHG 
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Investors 



_ BROKERS,DEALERaUNDERWRITERS«DISTRIBUTORS 

^ SANYO SECURITIES oa,Ern 

Address 112. Kavaba<cho. Nihonbashi. Chuo-ku. Tokyo 103, Japan 
Telephone 668-6301 (Direct to International Dept.) 

Telex. J26528 SYSEC (International), 2523822 SYSEC (Domestic) 

Cable Address SYIIMTLDEPT 


We make money go a long way 
in me worm. 

Long-tcmi llnancliig is our tuslness. 


As a leading bank in Japan, we are proud of 
our fast growth and professional skills. 

We provide a comprehensive international 
banking service: management of syndicates to 
finance overseas projects, negotiation of private 
placement, flotation of our bonds in overseas 
markets, etc. 

Our staff of experienced experts is eminently 
qualified to assist you in all matters concerning 
medium- and long-term financing. 

We can make money go a long way for you. 


TK 


if) 


OFJAFAN,ITIk. 

Hmmd Offlcr Otemachi, Tokyo, Japan Cable Addraws 
■■BANKCHOGIN TOKYO” 

London Nopraaantatlva Off lea; Plantation House 31 >35 
Fanchurch Street, London ECS, England 
Now York Repraaontativo Office. 20 Exchange Piece, 
New York, NY lOOOS, USA 
Sydney Representative Office; Tower Building, Australia 
Square. George Street, Sydney NSW. 2000, 
Australia 
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Whidiq 

Whsrv 

When# 

DAI-ICHI SICVRITIES has all the answers 
for investing In Japanese securities. 





DAI-ICHI SECURITIES C0» LTD. 

MIIIMIIi TOKlfO. OSAKA, AND OTHFR MAIN SIOCK EXCHANGES 
HEAD OFFl(*E 1 f>, Muiumarhi. Nihunbeshi, Chuo ku, Tukyti 
TrI 244-284'> Csbli Sh( UREnAIK'HI Irlrx JSlibUH. 02223R9H 


J 



Choosing a bank in Japan must be 
quite a problem, but sooner or later 
It's necessary 

You could simply choose the biggest 
That's one way, but you would be 
making a mistake because the only 
bank in Japan with a fully integrated 
socialised banking service is DAIWA 
DAIWA means G^eat Harmony, and 
we have harmonised five important 
services into one great bank DAIWA 
^General Banking 
^International Banking 
*Trust Business 
♦Pension Trust 
♦Real Estate Business 


• fully Inlagratod soclaliMd banking aarvica 


DAIWA BANK 


FIVE RU FACT 


BraiwhaiNatlMviHila rwai^MHODilta arorMniMD 







jmtDIlBMXnONALBANK 

IMTED 

MERCHANT BANKERS 



Medium and long term 
Euro-Currency finance 

Euro-Currency operations 

Underwriting of Euro-Bond 
and Euro-Equity Issues 


S/ij/e/io/dpr* 

The Fuji Bank, Limited The Tokai Bank. Limited 
The Mitsubishi Bank, Limited The Daiwa Securities Co . Ltd. 
The Sumitomo Bank, Limited The Mikko Securities Co , Ltd. 
Yamaichi Securities Co . Ltd. 


7/8 King Street. London EC2V 8DX. Telephone 01 -600 0931 
Telex: 887853. Telegrams japaniimban London ecz" 



Millions in Japan are pulling 
ibr your products to get there. 

So it pays to have us pulling lor you, too 


I r yiii(| ix'w 'mpt >r IimI pr« kJiji i*. 
tin (ilH J.ip.iiK-M-ir.iHiltr)ti And wi* 

(i<' ni( we lit.Ill our liit to I- <.‘(>(1 il iiliv*' 
W'-'o' thf MilMJhi'ilii C.orpnr.itiori. 
J.ip.in''. nil)'.l th. )i t iiirihifiiin») 
inti'iii.illoit.il ttddirup invf'stiiHMit .ind 
v»TiliJrf ( omp.iMV Ami Ih** Lir(j(''.l 
III l.ip.iii .iloiU' we'll Micii [ etiiK) 
ovei 1 n.OOU iiiMTV. Bill luiniher, r.n'i 
our tield I.*ie||in(] r, And lu-ie, 
we h.jve unninlf hed re .<itjri i". 

I o wil, <1 wof Id wide rielwor k (jf 
!M() I ‘I IK e-, r ^f)er leiii ed i.jIisIs in 
every li»*ld Ihou .nnd'. o1 repri^senl,! 
live*. wi ir Idw'ide Anii imrnnli lied s.iles 
slot F .jud fiepols ell key loi .itiorr. 

Brnei h otiu es .jnd sloi I points nil 
over J jfi.in k »‘e[) \\\ m ('lo'.e i ont.ii I 
willi (jover I irneiil diilhorilies /\nd 
we II.indie s,lie . ui everylhimi Ironi 
rnw nuitiMi.il‘. lo (mishecl firodui Is 
f-.ir r.iiKiinq Mihsidinry ( onip.inies, 
i.ited ( oinp(inu“,, wliok ‘..ili'r*., 
ri'tiiili'is. d>'p.irtriient ‘.lores, i ti.iin 
store . nnd Mipei rn.ir t el*, inM the p iti 
done ri(]hl \A/llh the henelit ol oui 
KjO yisU', ol e\f ler umu e 

Anolhi'i Miiiuj llvoijvVnnt to sell 
your fHodiK ts (iulsKJi* J.ip.in, we i .m 
help you lhf*re ns well Our iniernn 
tion.]l Ir.ide netwur k isexterrnve 
Ami ever v hi I .is e11in tivi* ns oui 
di irnesliu (i.ne 

So wh»*rev«;r you'ri' thinkiruj ol 
stHlintj your produc ts, stnrt thinkirif] 
Mitsiihishi 

With Mil ,.ihi Jii pullincj lor yiui, you 
k novi' lh*‘y'rf^ h' their weiqht 



ir’m MITSUBISHI CORPORATION 

HtADOFFIL.1 Mini, .iilii i dV JJlLONDON BRANCH Hov IIhII* Hi.mM Mri<i ( London LCA Fnqliiiid OTHER OVERSEAS NETWORK 1 20 mdiiir i ifips difiund ini'wfrKl 

(Il i iiMii.. 'iiii MiiiUidlni [ niPSM'lil'rl llimtinKi Hiiiii'ldni Hi'rliii I'lri I i,hiii Mil.iri BriisviL ATheM!i Rpnq..Kl Viennii VJjrsaw Priiiui Muclaiirsl lliii hiirust, Sofia 
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TRANSPORT 
DE VELOPM ENT 
GROUP 



^ Profit before tax £8,985,000, greater than in 
any previous year. 

^ Dividend for year equivalent to 13.1% (1971 
12.5%). Earnings per share 4.3p (1971 3.9p). 

^ Specialised haulage fleets produced good 
results. Container service between U.K. and 
France continued to expand. 

Cold storage companies had a sparkling year 
and considerably extended their facilities. 

^ Industrial removal and crane hire services in 
limited demand. 

^ Exhibition companies employed at full stretch 
for large part of year. Reinforcement companies 
increased tonnage delivered by almost twenty 
per cent. 

^ Turnover of European companies increased 
and profits maintained despite a slowing down 
of economic development in the Netherlands 

^ Profits of Australian companies greater than in 
previous year. 

Year ended strongly; immediate outlook 
promising. Profits to date ahead of those for 
corresponding weeks of 1972. 

FuKnport and accounts avaHabh from 

the Secretary, Transport Development Group Ltd, 

Kingsgete House, 66-74 Victoria Street, London SW1E 6SR 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Group income £'000 
Profit before tax £'000 
Net assets f'000 

Profit to income % 

Profit to assets % 

Issued capital £'000 

Ord. dividend (adj.) % 

55,336 

6,635 

48,662 

120 

16.0 

25,386 

10.75 

65.952 

8.693 

53.936 

13.2 

18.7 

28.515 

12.15 

68.234 

8.682 

59.342 

12.7 

17.0 

29.251 

12.5 

73.932 

8.985 

68.095 

122 

160 

32.032 

13.1 


HAUUIfiE * StWIAaE * ENCMEEMNC ‘ EXHIBITIONS 


International Fairs 

Poznan 73 

with a new programme 

with national pavilions 
10-19 June 

# CoMMHr Goads fav 

with branch pavilions 
23-30 September 

Spodafaad bdakitioa Poipafia 73 • 

printing machines and equipment 
23—30 September 

• SpodaliMl EshUioilaiapa 73 

packing and packaging 
machines, packings 
23—30 September 


welcome to poznah! 

INFORMATION: 

PIF Management in Po^naiVPoland, 14 Glogowska Str. 
telephone 612-21; telex 0415210targ pi. 

ABROAD: 

Commercial Counsellors' Offices of the Polish 
People's Republic. 
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Two economists met 
in a pub . . . 


lu'o camomisis met in a pub 
(where else?), one to drown his 
sorrows, the other to celebrate 
Koth had been looking at the 
latest figures lor the British 
economy- 

I he sorrowing one said that 
output last year rose by less than 
U'f, Stocks were run down by 
over j(,'30()m, despite this slow 
growth the number ol' people out 
of* work tell by 24U,(X)0 in the year 
to end-March, so that the under¬ 
lying increase in productivity 
was tiny, the money supply is 
nov rising at a rate ol4()' t a year, 
and we have a visible trade deficit 
running at an annual rate of over 
i9()0m. 

Mis friend called this nonsense. 
Output, he said, rose last year by 
nearly BIS, stocks were built 
up, employment fell by 170,000, 
so that pnxlucimty exploded, 
the growth in the money supplv 
has Men cut back to llVf a year, 
and despite the lxK>ming economy 
and the recent ellfective de¬ 
valuation of the pound, the 
current dcfiui is only £250m at 
an annual rate 

Both were using official data 
Which one was right? The answer, 
and much else besides, depends 
upon resolving three statistical 
mysteries. 

(1) Vf'hy do diflerent ways oi 
calculating gross domestic pro¬ 
duct now pnxlucc such widely 
different answers? 

i2i VC'hy has employment con¬ 
tinued to fall when there arc 
few'cr people out of work? 

u^) What has really happened 
to I he money supply? 


The great production 
mystery 

'fherc are three ways of measur¬ 
ing the gross domestic product, 
from figures of physical output, 
from the incomes earned m pro¬ 
ducing that output, and from the 
money spent from the income on 
the output. Income and expendi¬ 
ture figures arc both recoided at 
current prices. They then have to 
be converted to constant pnees 
^at present 1963 is used as the 
ba.se year) to square with output 
figures. All three answers should 
then be the same In practice they 
are not, but the dilTerences are 
not usually serious. Last year 
they were, so the pessimist, look¬ 
ing at expenditure figures, sees 
only 1 4't growth in 1972, while 
the optimist, using output data, 
sees 3.3''f.. 

I he C^entral Statistical Office 
has identified three factors which 
could explain what has gone 
wrong [}) I'hc common price 
base, 1963, is too far in the past. 
If, as IS logical, purchases of those 
things for which prices have 
gone up most since 1%3 have 
been trimmed back most, the 
use of 1%3 weighting causes 
the real expenditure estimates of 
gdp to be cut down too much, 
(2) abnormally fast inflation has 
accentuated this problem, (3) 
on the upswing of the cycle, 
expenditure csiunates normally 
lag behind ouipiit estimates 

I'or these reasons, («SO statis¬ 
ticians arc reasonably confident 
that the optimist is more likely 
to be right But if he is, then some 



Shaken out of industry. 
of the detailed components oi 
expenditure should be revised 
upwards. Stockbuilding is the 
pnme candidate, as stock fig|urcs 
are most vulnerable to error from 
inaccurate price indices. The 
optimist IS probably right about 
them as well. 

The missing worker 
mystery 

Normally the number of people 
working rises when the numbns 
out of work fall, but never by 
exactly the same amount. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the latest official 
amnt of all people in all types 
of fobs was taken last June. 
I'he much more recent figures 
that the optimist is quoting are 
for industrial employment only. 
They omit jobs in service indus¬ 
tries, which are probably rising 
fast Some of the optimist's miss¬ 
ing 170,000 workers may have 
gone into them Others may have 
left the labour force, such as men 
who are retiring early, or mar¬ 
ried women going back to the 
kitchen sink. The pessimist 
thinks that some of them may 
already be in industry, but have 
not been counted yet, after the 
shake-out, there may have been a 
shakc-in of labour which has 
gone undetected. 

Thanks to the enterprise of 
Mr Michael Morrissey, industrial 
editor of the Teessidc Evening 


Cfazeite, it is possible in at least 
one region to fill some of the huge 
gaps in the official data, and wc 
nope that Mr Maurice Macmil¬ 
lan’s department is blushing. Mr 
Morrissey recorded the jobs lost 
and gained in 'i'eesside through¬ 
out 1972. He calculates 6,656 new 
jobs against 4,677 jobs jxrman- 
ently lost, giving a net gain of 
nearly 2,0(X), most of which will 
have been filled from the ranks of 
the unemployed. Most of that net 
gain was in the service indus¬ 
tries, where only 90 jobs dis- 
apjxared and just under 2,000 
were added. None of these new 
jobs would show up in the indus¬ 
trial employment statistics As 
the table shows, most of the new 
jobs on 'I'eesside arc tn either 
local government or shops. 

Backing for this view of what 
has happened comes from Imjxr- 
lal Chemical Industries The 
company has been shedding 
labour on Tcesside over the last 
18 months. Its employment 
office has switched from recruit¬ 
ing to finding jobs for redundant 
men, it has placed most of them, 
but mainly in service industries, 
including local authorities and 
the probation and pnson ser¬ 
vices. One man was found work 
as a sub-postmaster in Devon 
Several switched to teachmg in 
schools or universities. Others 
left the labour force altogether, 


The missing millions 

Gclj) lit 1963 ptirvs p,,, 


DUTPUT J 
MEASURt y 



The missing thousands The missing hundreds Dwindling incomes 


Chcingcs in money stock Per centogo increase on same % 



All tiaures in first thriT •'harts snasonriHvadiustMcf 
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shaken mto services 
a significant number took advan¬ 
tage of ICl’s early retirement 
terms, but some subsequently 
found |obs again. Some emi¬ 
grated; and some set up m small 
businesses on their own, where, 
once again, they would not show 
in the mdustrial employment 
figures. 

If produaion is set soaring 
again, at least some of these men 
might be shaken back into 
industry. But the evidence is 
that the pessimist is wrong in 
supposing that they have gpne 
back already. 

The bank mystery 

'I'he ^owth m the money supply 
can be measured on either the 


narrow defimtion of notes and 
coins in circulation and sterling 
current accounts with the banks 
(Ml), or on a wide definition 
(M 3 ) which also includes deposit 
accounts and banks’ net borrow¬ 
ing on certificates of deposit. In 
the three months to February 
21 st, Ml increased by (an 
annual rate of 111 %) and M 3 
by Si % (an annual rate of W’f). 

The Bank of F.ngland explains 
that “the structure of short-term 
rates has encouraged some bank 
customers to draw on overdraft 
facilities m order to invest m term 
deposits or certificates of deposit; 
while others have used bank 
advances to meet tax and other 


can be measured on either the commitments which might other¬ 
where heve ell the workers gone? 


9 tall tala 

dobs gained 


Jobs lost 
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Induatry: 

British Steel 


Bnms 

200 

Cargo fleet 

100 

Brush Stsal 

1 400 

Dorman Long 

100 

British Titsn 

63 

Skinningrove 

600 

Osrehem 

72 

Bntiah Viaqueen 

29 

Oewhirst 

107 

Forbes Bakery 

40 

Esst Coast Enginseriiig 

12 

Garnett soft drinka 

30 

Eastwood 

165 

Havorton Hill shipyard 

200 


90 

Head Wrightaon 

295 

GEC-AEI 

120 

ICI Billingham 

1.602 

GKN-Birfield 

60 

ICI Wilton 

1 200 

A F Gooch Jomery 

35 

Meridian 

100 

Head Wrightaon 

26 

Methuen 

170 

Hill s Joinery 

50 

Shaw's foundry 

40 

Lsing Pipelines Offshore 

1 000 

Thermal Syndicate 

1? 

MDS Eagleacliffe 

60 

Wheaaoo 

69 

Mullard Thomaby 

174 


TOTAL 4 587 

Rohm and Haas 

86 


Tarmac housing 

350 

SorvloM: 


construction 

100 

Alexandra Hotel 

30 

Teeaaido Textiles 

31 

Milbum hauliers 

40 

Tutwiine Piping Supplies 

6 

Waaco Services 

20 

United Biecuita 

365 


TOTAL 90 

Whaaeoo 

39 

Jobs RffpRctoil iMs yoar 


TOTAL 4 697 

BSP Induatnes 

35 


Caatla shops centra 
Cleveland Slops centra 
Fire Bnaade 
Hinton 

Unlewood's store 
Police 

Fvt Authority 
RsiJlftiision 
Teaci era 
Teesaaia Council 
Tesco's store 
Upton's 


GEC-AEI 
W R Grace 
Head Wnghieon 
Marsha Machine 
Meridian 
Potash mine 
George T Robinson 


Dragonere Hotal 
RadiNuaion 
Swallow Hotel 


wise have been financed by run¬ 
ning down deposits. I'ransactions 
of this kind have inflated both 
sides of the banks* balance sheet 
and produce an exaggerated 
mcrcase in M 3 ." 

So again the optimist is right 
when he prefers to look at Ml 
lather than M 3 Bur even the 
increase in Ml could have been 
distorted. Money-at-call counts 
as part of current accounts for 
accepung houses and overseas 
banks in the calculation of 
Ml. This has been inflated by 
companies that have run over¬ 
drafts to keep liquid funds 
readily available for any fleeting 
opportunities of making arbi¬ 
trage gains. On the clearing 
banks' last make-up day, Febru- 
,ary 21st, money-at-call rates 
were around ll'/r, while over¬ 
draft rates for prime borrowers 
were only 1(H% (le, 1% over the 
banks’ base rate). Such 

operations would have shown a 
profit for the best borrowers. 

Let's celebrate 
cautiously 

'I'hc optimist IS right to celebrate. 
On his view, which seems the 
more plausible, Britain is no 
longer on the brink of an econo¬ 
mic miiaclc, but right in the 
middle oi one If his interpretation 
of the output and employment 
figures IS correct, Bntish industry 
vs still achieving a remarkably 
last rise in productivity; and it is 
productivity in industry which 
will matter most for the health 
of the visible trade account. If 
we are now catching up with 
the standards set by our com¬ 
petitors, the outlook for exports 
will be much improved. Similarly, 
if stocks have been built up 
instead of run down in recent 
months, the rapid rise in imports 
is more readily explicable. I'his, 
too, IS encouraging for the future 

The big snag is Bntain’s con¬ 
tinuing price inflation. It is only 
the lar^ pay increases oi last 


summer and autumn, mainly on 
the eve of the freeze, that still 
keep wage increases nheau of 
rising prices compared with a 
year ago. Continued price in¬ 
creases in excess of wage increases 
will, as the latest Organisation 
for Economic (!o-opcration and 
Development's repori on Britain 
indicates, "significantly reduce 
the momentum oi private con¬ 
sumption". ‘I'hat IS, il the wage- 
earner docs not rebel, and break 
out into galloping wage inilaiion 
again. 

If commodity prices go on 
nsing at their pment race either 
the fiovcrnmcnt’s groivth target 
or Its prices and pay policy is 
bound to be destroy^ Both of 
them could be In us white paper 
on the pay code the Ciovernment 
has indicated that such cost in¬ 
creases may be passed on into 
prices. Thev arc too large to be 
absorbed into profits without 
destroying the emerging invest¬ 
ment boom, and causing a re¬ 
newed wave oi bankruptcies and 
more shakmg-out oi labour 

The next few months will be 
critical. If the Government’s pay 
and prices policy can survive 
this period oi maximum strain, 
up to the time when world itXHl 
and commodity prices peak out, 
Britain stands the best chance of 
achieving an camomic miracle 
for a long time. The (fovernment, 
employers or unions can each 
separately see to it ihat inflation 
continues, but only the co-opera- 
tion of all three, active or passive, 
can stop It This is why it is to be 
hoped that Mr Heath's appeal 
for renewed co-operaiion is 
successful. If It IS, the (iovem- 
ment must stand ready to make 
Its contnbution to keeping up 
growth, if necessary by further 
tax cuts. Britain is now so near 
the breakthrough to faster mwth 
that it would be heartbreaking to 
sec It lost because pessimistic 
prophets of overstrain have been 
looking at the wrong figures. 
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Another way to New York 

There will be a second British airline flying a regular service on the North Atlantic in 
competition with BOAC when British Caledonian takes off on Sunday 


For so sizeable an airline, Bntisli Caledonian's name is 
still largely unknown. Mr Adam Thomson, the chairman, 
said tartly in Wasliinglon two weeks ago that his operation 
was at least as big ds Swissair's , he had hern operating 
on the North Atlantic for at least lo yeais and, until 
he. decided the rates had become uneconr>mic, was one 
of the biggest charter airlines on it. Such is the fate of 
charter airlines : the popular feeling is that they will not 
he long enough in business to make it worth while finding 
out what makes them tick. 

To make the transition from charter to regular 
scheduled operation is not ea.sy, and Lo iii.ike the ultimate 
jump to a regular, daily North Atlantic operation is 
somctbmg no other British airline has managed to do 
before. Some have Hied. One of the companies that has 
now become part of British Caledonian, but was then 
known as Airwork, ran a freight ser\’ice for a few months 
on the Atlantic in the early i9f)Os with more enthusiasm 
than expertise, and lost its .shirt In the early 1960s Mr 
Haiold Bamberg w\r* givfn a licence to start much the 
same sort of competitive .^*ivicc against the British Over- 
''Cas Airways ('orporation that Mr I’liomson is now start¬ 
ing, but the Government vetoed the scheme. Mr Bam¬ 
berg’s airline has folded too. Sci what arc Bnlish 
f'aledonian’s chances ? 

This time the ciicumstanccs are different. Both the 
Wil.son and Heath governments decided in turn that the 


nationalised corporations needed giiigenng up mid they 
have each been prepared to give a second airline siillicicnt 
backing tc' see that it does this Tlie difficulty up to now 
has been the standard ol management among the alUn- 
iialive, privately-owned an lines in Biitain. This has been 
so uniformly low th«it none f)f them jirovidcd the b:Lsc 
on which to build what it has become fsLshiondble *0 
call a second-force airline The largest, Britisli United 
Airways, w'as a loose and uneasy merger of several small 
operators, cnppicti m its last few years with the sf>rt of 
financial and labour troubles that made its backers 
incieasiiigly despondent , the prospect of it being able to 
i.usr more private money to expand always seemed un¬ 
likely 

I’hen someone noticed that Mr Thomson, mid his 
obscure* Scottisli airline, had been giatliially building up 
into srjmetliing financially solid, eminentiv rcspccttible and 
able to move in and swallow u]) British Lbiiled at the 
height of that airline’s iroubles with hardly so much as 
a hi( cough Mr 'riiomson now' has a .stat*" of b,i)oo and a 
lleei of reasonably modern jets, wlmb he must fairl\ 
s(jon sw'ap for w^ide-bodied ones 111 01 dee lo keep up with 
the competition. No one quite saw' him build the business 
up, and no one f|uilr know's how ii has been done, but 
it has given the Cjtiveriimeiit its M‘cond-foire anliiie 
Wilhm reason. Mi '1 hom.soii is set Kj gel iikjM of what 
lie wants, even fioni the American i\dminisiration, which 
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has licrased him to fly to New York and Los Angeles. 

There had to be a catch, and that Is fares. Had the 
original British proposals been accepted, groups of charter 
]>asscngers would be flying in scheduled jets on the North 
Atliintic this summer jusl as they fly on them now in 
Luropc. This would have suited Bntish Caledonian very 
well. Those charter gioups would have given the 
scheduled C^alcdonian jets a guarantee of reasonable 
loads, which they certainly will not have if confined to 
schcxltiled tiaflic alone 

The Americans will have none of this scheme. They 
have iigiec'd to ver>' low (barter fares, and to the 
wholesiilmg of (|Uitc small blocks of scats to travel agents 
who will then make up groups of pctssengcrs who want 
t(» fl> oil that particular day But the Americaas insist 
that these blocks of seats may only be sold on charter 
flights 'I’his IS an absurdity, because there is very little 
tlisiiiKtion now between scheduled and charter services: 
till' ch.irtei flights run to a precise scheduled timetable 
of tlu'ir own. It is a device to stop the American charter 
lobby fioni yelping Luo loud, and it is one that big airlines 
gel round easily by simply designating one of their Atlantic 
crossings as a charter operation But it falls hard on a 
mediuin-Mzc'd airlint- like Bntish (Caledonian, starting out 
on the North Atlantic for the first time with only a daily 
.service and no way of getting round the regulations It 
means that this first season will be much tougher for Mr 
1'honison that it need have been. 

It has htni argued h\ BOAC, out to maintain its 
British monopoly, that thcie is enough competition on 
the North Atlantic alrraciy without adding to it by 
licensing yet another small airline. Airlines cannot stand 
still tlie> must keep growing or lose the race against 
rising costs British (Caledonian will take some of the 
regular annual growth in traffic that BOA(C might have 
expected to carry and so must weaken both of them. 
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This complaint is true. If British Caledonian is any success 
at all, BOAC will be the loser. But by merging the two 
nationalised air corporations into British Airways, and 
choosing this year to do it, the CTovcmment has created 
one monster airline which can easily give up a proportion 
of its traffic to give British (]aIedonian a working base. 

The rest is up to the customer Wily travellers already 
know that it is often better to travel with a small rather 
than a big airline, simply because the small airline wants 
the passengers and treats them better. In Britain, the 
.standard of internal air services improves sharply when¬ 
ever there has been competition, and falls off again when 
there is not. When Mr Bamberg was operating an air 
service to Scotland, the improvement in BEA was notice¬ 
able, and there has been another recovery since British 
('aledonian stiirted regular domestic services. The com¬ 
mittee under Sir Ronald Edwards that recommended in 
1967 that a .seru'us attempt should be made to develop 
a .sizeable, private airline to compete with the corpiora- 
tions was tonviiici‘d that it was in the inleiest of passen¬ 
gers to do so simply because competition dors something 
to managements and stafl that no amount of exhortation 
and efficiency dnvfs can ever achieve without it. 

British Caledonian has been running scheduled services 
inside this country, to Europe, Latin America and Africa 
for some lime, but its Atlantic venture on Sunday is Us 
makc-or-break effort to get international recognition. Mi 
Thomson, who apparently sees nothing odd in uperaimg 
a tartan-dad service out of Sussex, and who is out for 
the ethnic market in America that the Irish and IsiacliN 
have milked so successfully—relying on aom Scots and 
pscudo-Scols now in the United States—has been spend¬ 
ing money to get his name known on a scale that has 
shaken even the Americans, who thought they knew a 
thing about pmmotion. May his haggis ('ome home, trail¬ 
ing all its little haggises with it. 


That Hongkong bull will be back 

Hongkong's stock markets have had a shake-out at last. But there are likely to be more 
millionaires than bankrupts as the economy races ahead 


Sliaic prices in Hongkong qumlupled in the year to the 
beginning of March Since then, many shares have 
h.ilved in \aluc , and the widely quoted Hang 
Seng index of the biggest storks came down 33 per cent 
in under itiree weeks, Qmlidence crumbled as a number 
of forged share certificates came to light. .‘\merica's 
devaluation posed a threat to some of the colony’s most 
luci.itive trade. Shares priced at over 100 times 
their annual earnings .suddenly no longer looked invest¬ 
ment .snii^s. A spel) has been broken. 

The surprise, of course, is tfiat the rise went on so 
long But die local tlhmese have been indulging their love 
of gambling by supplying at least 80 per cent of the 
funds. Banks, unchecked by any central bank interfer¬ 
ence, lent massive advances to fuel the rise. Some mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers sold up their businesses to 
invest in other people’s businesses. The scramble for the 
colony’s 240 stocks puslied the daily turnover up to the 


level of London's entire exchange. Now, as usual, it is the 
small investor who has been caught out. Last week a 
man was convicted of begging on the streets while 
operating a share portfolio. 

European institutions took away their money some 
months ago—selling out too soon as it turned out—and 
a fall had been widely predicted. But almost everybody 
in the colony is still locked into the market. The index 
even managed to reverse a quarter of its slide at midweek, 
clasing on Thursday at 1,332, after Tuesday's 1,19.3 1 
still way down from March gth’s magical 1,775, ^75 

per cent up on a year ago and .still by far the world’s 
best performer. 

The colony's government has made no secret of it" 
delight at the falling pnees. It wanted an end to madness 
The stock exchange's gloom will not throw a long 8hadov> 
ox'cr the colony’s booming economic growth rate or the 
65 per cent of its production which is exported. There is 
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some fear that, with almost every family involved in the 
exchanges, a complete collapse of share prices could stir 
social pressures and cause some spontaneous riots, reminis¬ 
cent of those of 1967 during the fervour of the (Chinese 
cultural revolution. But one of the mainsprings of the 
colony’s ebullience is Peking’s friendliness. China’s new 
foreign policy makes the £34om hard currency that it 
earns from Hongkong every year more vital than ever. 

Despite the obvious pride fell in Hongkong at the 
mainland’s new-found world status and the .sudden 25 
per cent surge in trade acniss the border Ia.st year, Hong¬ 
kong's future will not be built on trade with China. 
Peking has little use for the colony’s principal export 
wares of textiles, clothing, plastic toys, flowers and wigs 
These remain highly sensitive to world trade and protec¬ 
tion , and the 50 per cent of exports thai are in textiles 
and garments w'ill increasingly feel the competition from 
south-east Asian rivals, notably Taiwan and South Koiea, 
whose wages are lower. The colony is trving to shift its 
economic ba.se In the past it has bypassed competition 
and export c|uotas by constaritlv increasing the' quality 
of Its exports ancf the \aliie added to its imported raw 
materials. It has managed to spread its manufacturing 
industry into many sorts of labour-intensive consumer 
goods. But the next logical stage of development— the 
encouragement of lieavy, capital-intensive inclusiry—w^ill 
be much more difficult. With a home market of only 
4in people and the )eoparcly of its long-term future 
beneath CUiina’s paw’, capital-intensive inclustiies have 
preferred lo settle elsewhere in south-easi A.sia. 

Hongkong's trade deficit—£'2c)om last vear -is widen¬ 
ing again It is bridged hy large receipts of invi.sibles. 
It was a rise in these earnings that fired the .slock market 
boom The rush of foreign banks and offices into the 
liny area of downtown Hongkong and Kowloon has 
pushed up rents there to a higher level than in London. 
Property and bank shares have been making the fastest 
gallop of all. A surge in construction—with it.s imported 
raw matcnals and heavy labour costs—lias contributed 
lo the colony’s growing inflation. One property company, 
Hongkong Land, recently had a market valuation greater 
than London’s two biggest property .shares combined. 

Just conceivably, high prices and rents could scare 
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away the growing financial industry that south-east Asia 
needs to service the most rapidly expanding economic 
area of the w'orld. But the colonial governnieiu w’lll try’ to 
.sec that they do not. The only competitor remains Singa¬ 
pore, which has successfully grabbed most of the growing 
market for Asian-dnllars, but which cannot provide the 
freedom of exchange taken for granted in Hongkong. 

It seem safe enough to assume that few, if any, of the 
banks and institutions that set up to he near the market 
will go away now that its days arc less golden. The inflow 
of funds has been .so great that bank depixsits reached 
£1.8 billion by the end of last year. The only complaint 
of the banks is that there arc not enough people to lend 
It all to. Despite the loans for sliare-buying, most banks 
are Hush with liquidity. Interest rales are low 

Britain, whose trade with Hongkong did the impo.s.sible 
last year and actually dnippccl hy lo per cent, is missing 
out on the opportunity This is the inoio lamentable as 
Hongkong is the woild's laigest holdei of sterling The 
lend is licing taken by Japan, which is irimMsinglv using 
Hongkong as a financial tiading post for its lapidlv 
expanding inveslmcmt in .south-east Asia. Japane.se 
exchange controls are .so .slow and cumbersome that Hong¬ 
kong is becoming an attractive offshore lKL^e for Japanese' 
multinationals. Its obvious language advantage is also 
attracting the American hanks. Last y’car, foi ihe first 
time, the colony managed lo attract over im toiiri.sts 
and busine.ssnieii to Us 400 s(|uare miles. More than 
'joo foreign companies, inanv of them finanriul, have 
opened shop in the colony in the past three years. 

So Hongkong desc'rved a bull market, if not the one 
It got. Many local companies aie still notching up com¬ 
pounded profits growth of per cent a year , at that 
rate it will take only a few years bc’foie pir.senl .share 
prices no longer look absurd. I'he markt‘1 will always be 
highly rated from now on, unle.ss and until ('Inna po.s('s 
a political thieat by presenting an iinfiieiidlv fac'e to the 
world again. Many financial jn.stitutions are waiting to 
jump in once more. For the immediate future, they would 
.seem wiser to leave tlie stock exchanges alone, .it least 
until the present gyrations cease. But the more concrete 
bu.sine.ss of .servicing .south-east Asian mdu.stry from this 
base should continue lo be very pnjfilable indeed 
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it depends what you mean by big 

There is increasing reason to doubt whether size in industry is quite the good thing 
that many Europeans still seem to think it is 


It is now official policy in France to encourage mergers 
among the myriad of small firnis that abound in most 
branches of French industry. In Ciermany, where com¬ 
panies are alre<idy much bigger, the process of concen¬ 
tration continues ; the Thysscn-Rheinstahl merger is the 
latest example, and rumouis were revived this week of 
an eveiitiKil tir-up between Daimler-Benz and BMW. 
One of the British (Jovernment's excuses for helping to 
create* a big new motor cycle venture out of the wreck 
of BSA IS that this should lie more capable of surviving 
in the world maiket. In the Brus.sels commission, as at 
the KL (1 summit, the prevailing view is that Europe 
needs bigger firms to stand up to competition from the 
giants of America and Japan. 

Mr Nicholas Owen has spent some lime looking to 
.«ee whether there is any relationship between a country's 
trade and the .size ol its indii.strial units, taking 1* ranee, 
Germany jind Italy as examples He summarised the 
lesults in last week's is.sue of the magazine of the British 
Department of Trade and Industry. It is true that the 
larger the relative average size of company in any 
given indiisiry, the greater the country’s trade surplus 
in that indastiy, and the less likely it is to have a 
trade delicit. But what counts is not the size of com¬ 
pany, but the size of its plant It follows ihat a merger 
which produces a big gnnip possessing a large number 
ul siii.ill pl.inls will remain at a disadvantage compared 
with rivals in other ccnmtries that are apparently smaller 
in size but ha\r largcT individual pnxluclion units. 
Bundling (ornp.inies arbitrarily together may not ncccs- 
.sarilv be ihe good thing it looks 

T’his Ls lelevani to studies made last year by Britain’s 
National Institiilr of Economu and .W'lal Research. 
I'hcse .slum that the loo largest mamifactunng firms 
in Britain accoiiiitc'd for if) per ceiu of net output in 
1909, but 50 pel cent in 1971^ However, the 100 
largest plants have accounted for cmly 10 per cent of net 
output foi the past 50 veais. So the conccntiation of 
ownership inusi have consisted almast entirely of bring¬ 
ing together more and more plants under a single 
control without leading to relatively bigger plants. 

The nioie concentrated an industry, the greater tends 
to be Its export trade. An industry fragmented in both 
Italy and France tends to do little trade across the 
Fianco-Italian border, which is much as you would 
expect. However, once past the point where concentration 
leads to the top eight firms in an industry holding more 
than 50 pel cent of the home market, Mr Owen finds 
that the process goes into reverse. The giant.s resort to 
cartel-type “oiderly marketing” and cross-frontier trade 
drops off again 

Whatever the anti-monopoly rules, big companies have 
no in-built interest in making life difficult for each other 
—except when there is an excess of capacity in capital- 
intensive industries like steel, aluminium or fibres. Then 


Ihe competition that develops can be of a destructive 
kind that brings little long-term benefit to the consumer. 
In other w'ords, Dr Willy Schlicder and his men in the 
competition department at the EEC commission have 
goocl grounds lor thinking that their policy should be 
to stop mergers before they actually happen, rather than 
to allow industries to become heavily concentrated in a 
few hands and then coax the survivors to compete. 

If these assumptions about plant size are correct, they 
explain much ol the .success of the Japanese, of Fiat 
and of Volkswagen. I'hey also explain some of the 
difficulties of the British motor industry, with its variety 
of scattered factories. But plant size is clcaily not every¬ 
thing. Volk.swagen itself is now in Lioublr. In modern 
conditions will'll are called the '' social problems ” of 
large plants arc growing 111 severity, and will continue 
to do so. Renault, forced to scatter its factories all ovci 
France to fit French ideas of regional policy, has spent 
two decades envying Fiat’s concentration at I'urin. It 
IS now blessing its .stars that it docs not have a similai 
concentration in Paris, where its plant relies heavily on 
immigrant workers—and had been a hotbed of labour 
militancy even before the immigrants arrived. They, 
once again, were at the centre of this w'eek’s stoppage's 
and disruption at Billancourt. 

Plant size and the economies of scale that go with it 
are most crucial when a country is in the process of 
establishing a hold on a new industry. The Italians did 
this with domestic appliances in the 1950s when the 
Americans were doing the same with computeis. A 
trade advantage is built up and exploited—maybe at first 
through luck or flair 01 .sheer business nous. The indus¬ 
try exports heavily and builds big plants to cope with its 
orders. These permit further economies that reinforce 
that country’s trade advantage—until it is subsequently 
lost for other reasons, perhaps undercut or out-sold by 
newer producers (as the Italian domestic appliance 
makers were and European carmakers may be). 

The scale economies of big plants are easy to see and 
to cost. It is much more difficult to assess the effects of 
bigness on management. The fall of the glamour 
conglomerates has brought jumbo-sized management into 
disrepute. There is a gut feeling that very big companies 
suffer from management diseconomies of scale because 
they become too cumbersome to react to change as 
rapidly and flexibly as a well-run company should. 

At present, judgments about whether size or concen¬ 
tration in industry arc good or bad for a country are 
made far too subjectively and on too little basis of fact. 
Before Europe rushes helter-skelter into more concentra¬ 
tion—^in which, particularly in France, the same old 
somnolent establishment figures reappear at the head of 
rather bigger organisations—it should undertake man> 
more surveys. These two only scratch the surface of the 
subject. But they suggest the need for a lot more digging 
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MPERIA OBAGCO 
^OIIP IIMITED 

Extracts from Address by the Chairman, Sir JOHN PARTRIDGE KBE 


Tiie seventy first Annual General Meeting of Imperial Tobaccu Group 
L'mited was hold in London on 22nd March The following are some of the 
points mentioned in the Chairman s Address to the Shareholders 

RESULTS FOR TNE YEAR 

Excliirling any Loinnbution from the Couiage Business Group tiading profit 
at f 77 8 million, was up by f 8 million Return on sales was further improved 
from 5 2% to 5 5% 

Investment income loae by fOb million to CIO 9 million Interest rharges 
woir lower tiy L'1 8 million 

Group profit aftrrr aP rharges except taxation was f 78 4 million an increase 
uf f10 2 millitin over 19/1 Profii aftei tax available for appropriation at 
i fiO 2 million was up by f 6 2 million 

Earnings pei share rose to 8 9 penrr compared with 7 8 pence in the 
previous year and with 4 3 pence in 1965 

APPROPRIATION OF AFTER-TAX PROFIT 

III conformity witfi our policy of allowing for tho efforts of inflation on 
repl.ii ernent o1 rapital assets in plant and I'giiipment and working stocks your 
I3iici tors I onsidei that the allocation truni Group after tax profit to revenue 
reserves must fie further increased this year The amount proposed is f 16 7 
million Atldiriii depreciaiion ai 114 million total operating c ash flow comes 
out at f TO / millicm 

fill' lumaining tialanie of after tax profit rMUhles us to propose a final 
dividend of 4 0 peine pti shaie iis foieiast at the time of the otfri for 
Cuuidge Ltd , hrirniing the total distribution for the yRrii to b 875 pence per 
sfuire I oriipaiod with b /b penic per share in ifspcct of IBM 

GROUP TRADING 

Ihe Directors RepoH desrlitres in somi detail our trading experience 
diirinci the yeai 

Our lohdi'fo Division rnaintainiii its very strong overall position in e keenly 
competitivn market and in some sei lor. irnpiuved its market share 

With some 70% of its turiiovi'i now oiilsidi the Group oui Paper Boiiid & 
Pac kaging Division securenf Vtiliiahle gains m tiusmess 

In s|iitP of many diffu ullies afflu ting the industry oui Foucj Division made 
^urther suhstantial progress 

Our Distiihutive Trade Division .ilso did well 

GROUP DEVELOPMENT 

As you know for some years past your Directors have been guided by two 
mam objective • first to sustain undiminisheii thrust behind our tobacco 
interests second icj biuaden our trading base 

As lo our first objective our Tobacco Division has been highly successful 
in building up its share of the United Kingdom market and largely on that 
aciount Its contribution to Group trading profit has risen from E27 3 million 
in 1964 tcj f 60 8 million last year 

In pursiiii of fiur second objective we have developed a strong piesonce in 
the food industTY We started with Golden Wonder Ltd HP Sauce Ltd joined 
us m 1907 Smcdlfsys in 1968 the Ross Group in 1969 Allied Farm F(X>ds 
early in 1970 and our Food Division has become a firmly knit group of 
companies whirfi has achieved very satisfactory gruwtfi in tho past three years 
Our Paper Board and Packaging interests have been expanded And now we 
have a large Brewery Division based on the Courage business 

This then is the background to the change of name to IMPERIAL GROUP 
LIMITED that I shall shortly be proposing It will denoto that we have become 


a Widely based gioup with especially substantial interests n three romplc* 
mentary consumer goods industries and with additional strings to our bow 
dncillary to a wide range of consumer products in paper board and packaging 

GROUP ORGANISATION 

Tfie change of Group name if approved will enable us to make the name 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO LIMITED available for use by our Tobacco Division 
diirl thus ensure its continuing association with our powerful tobacco interests 
No change is contemplated in the structure of oui Pood Brewery and Disiii 
butive Trade Divisions Our Paper Board and Packaging Division will shortly 
take over from our General Trade Division tho businesses of our two plastic^^ 
companies Creators Ltd and Plastic Coatings Ltd and of Albion Botllf 
Ltd Of the remaining General Trade Division companies our small interest i.i 
woollen textiles Gibson & Lumgair Ltd is in process of being sold and BpwIjv 
P roperties Ltd will be transferred to Imperial Investments Ltd Thi 
General Trade Division as such will then be discontinund 

Final responsibility for the conduct of the Groups affairs rests with the 
Board Under the Board we have a Group Policy Committee whose function 
It IS to monitor performance against objectives in all our activities and con 
tinuously to review Group and Divisional strategies Its membership com 
prises three headquarters directors and the heads of out Divisions 

I have chaired the Board and the Group Policy Committee for the past niru' 
years Subject to the Board s process of annual re-election of the Chairman 
rny colleagues have asked me to continue to serve the Group m this capacitv 
for a furtlier two years, and this I am prepared and glad to do Hut I think 
and my colleagues concur that it is right for me now to hand over to .i 
younger man s considerable measure of responsibility for the overall super 
vision of Group affairs Mr Pile is therefore today being appointed to the new 
post of Group Chief Executive and from now on will normally chair the Group 
Policy Committee These arrangements will allow me to concentrate on longn 
term < onsidciations afferiing the future welfare of the Group 

In view of these organisational changes and of the new responsibilities with 
which they will be enirusted - in Mi Pile s case as Group Chief Executive and 
in Mr Garrett s case as Chairman and Managing Director of Imperial Tobact» 
Ltd the title of Group Deputy Chairman becomes inappropriate for Mr 
Pile and Mr Gariett and they will each cease to carry it 

PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

Mainly because of greater volume of trade in all Divisions our results for the 
first four months of this financial year are well in advance of those for thi 
corresponding period of 1971/72 

The Chancellor's decision to zero rate for Value Added Tax purposes food 
and drink products previously subject to Purchase Tax will be a welcome relief 
to millions of family budgets We have already announced appropriate price 
reductions In addition, because of the way in which the tobacco duty is levied 
in the United Kingdom, the recent reduction in duty to compensate for VAT 
has enabled us to announce slightly reduced prices of certain cigarette and 
tobacco brands 

Inevitably there* are uncertainties at this time as to the impact on oui 
prospects of Stage Two constraints in the Government's counter-inflation 
policy The economy, however remains on a buoyant course and the consequeni 
strength of consumer purchasing is to our benefit 

Unless unfoieseen setbacks occur we expect during the year tn achieve <1 
further advance in turnover and profit and at least to sustain our dividend 
distribution at the higher level proposed m the Aocounis now before you. 
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BUSINESS 


International 


Chou and Peter and Michael 
all went to the fair 


rhere are around 9,000 Chinese tech¬ 
nicians who the British hope will be 
allowed to go to the big technical fair 
that opened in Peking on Monday 
liecause they are the men who say what 
equipment needs to be bought from 
abroad, although they do not neces¬ 
sarily have the Anal say on the placing 
nf orders. But there is no telling how 
many of them will be allowed to travel 
from the provinces ; China is a country 
where all travel requires a permit. 

The British would have preferred 
admission to the fair, the largest tech¬ 
nical show ever put on in China by 
a western country, to have been by 
invitation only. They have nothing to 
sell to the general public, which merely 
walks ofT with plastic carriers full of 
expensively printed and freighted tech¬ 
nical literature. But' the Chinese were 
obdurate, and after some negotiation 
I* was agreed before the exhibition 
opened timt the rent-a-crowd numbers 
were to be kept down around 200,000, 
which is far fewer than the Chinese 
would have wished or think proper for 
such an occasion. 

It has not been easy to know what 
exhibits to take out to Peking. Much 
of the two years the fair has been under 


preparation has been taken up in the 
sort of circular dialogue that runs 
“ Tell us what you would like to see,” 
“ Well, tell us what you would like to 
show.’' 'i'he Chinese arc in the market 
for a fair amount of airport and air 
traffic control ecjuipnient, without 
which they cannot expand their 
internal air services on the scale that 
they are planning to do. Chinese air¬ 
ports are rudimentarily equipped; it is 
nut so many years ago that air crews 
were groping round their jets by the 
light of their own emergency torches. 
Companies showing air and ground 
control equipment are therefore pro¬ 
bably not wasting their time at the lair. 
Otherwise, the only specific request 
relayed from Peking to London was 
for packaging equipment. The Chine.se 
have been told so often that their 
deplorable packaging makes their 
exports unmarketable that the message 
seems to be sinking in. 

Some highly technical exhibits have 
been withheld because their makers 
were not prepared to .sell in the small 
quantities in which the Chinese are 
likely to buy. The Chinese look on such 
fairs as an opportunity for acquiring 
western technology and the equipment 



they purchase as the samples that pro¬ 
vide It. Companies that do not approach 
tiade with the Chinc.se in this spirit are 
in for a disappointment. 

Against this background, the options 
taken out last year on three super¬ 
sonic C^oncordes appear in a very 
strange light. After Mr Peter Walker, 
Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, had opened the fair with his 
junior minister, Mr Michael He.seltine, 
Premier Chou En-lai made some 
ambiguous comments about those 
options. Chou seemed to confirm the 
earlier impression that when the 
Chinese placed the options they were 
not expecting to be faced with delivery 
until the end of the decade and find 
deeply cmbarrassiiit; the prospect, since 
Pan American and Tians World Air¬ 
lines dropped out, of getting their 
Concordes sooner. 

What passes in China for an internal 
airline, but which is more properly a 
collection of large—sometimes exceed¬ 
ingly large—executive jeLs flown with 
total disregard for the published 
timetable, appears incapable of operat¬ 
ing so advanced an aircraft as the 
Concorde ; it has none of the air¬ 
port equipment, the maintenance or 
anv of the supporting services to handle 
It. The Chinese have never yet put 
into service the Hawker Siddeley 
Tridents bought secondhand from 
Pakistan International Airlines as, some 
suspect, part-payment for military 
equipment supplied under the counter. 

The Chinese are now spending a 
great deal of money in expanding their 
internal air services, adding a mixture 
of British and American jets to the 
motley Soviet-built fleet already being 
operated, and the intention looks like 
being to build up the international 
services, too, and so reduce China’s 
dependence on western airlines, and 
f^rticularly Pakistan’s airline, for its 
links with the outside world. PI A 
remains for the time being the only 
non-communist airline flying direct to 
Peking, which cuts the journey time 
from Europe by almost the equivalent 
of a North Atlantic crossing. 

With distances as great as this to 
cover, the Chinese may have felt that 


iva'ns pnpmmti to $oM tho aeiaiort, too 
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liy the late 1970s they would have !>eeii 
Hi a position to operate some siipeisoii:r 
fliehts and have taken out C'nnrordc 
options accordingly. But a nuinher of 
people still think that a piiwerful motive 
behind the options was to accpiire some 
of the tei [iiiol(»g>, |>arti( ulatlv the 
instrumentation, limit into the aiuraft. 

If tlie CUniiese (oiitinue to import 
only what thev ha\e the immediate 
foieiun e\i hani;e to pa% Im, then, how¬ 
ever temptin*' the ec|iiipnient oHered, 
then oiders w'lll lontinue to he small, 
and mans exhihitors will look hack on 
the IVIvin«4 fair as a disa|)])ointinent 
'Iheie IS, liowevei, evideiue for the 
first lime thill w'heii the fan is ended 
the hank of (Ihina intends to start 
(liscusMons v\ith foreign hanks indi- 
viilualU about the ])ossihiht\ of 
inediurn-leim credits If these talks 
Come oil, then the piospect for sales 
he<^iiis to look much lirii^htcr 

Currencies _ 

The 20 in toil 

While market forces do the disposini^, 
the finanie niniisters of the wot Id 
h.ive seiv nearly given up even prx)- 
posiri" J hose of their corps w'ho 
heloim to the C^oxnniittec of Twentv 
had a two-dav session together in 
\Vasiniii;ton this week, but could come 
up with nothing more 111 then coni- 
niiinutue than that they want a 
“lefoiined" imuietarv system based 
on “ stable but adjustable par 
value'^," while at the same lime recog¬ 
nising that floating lates can |)rovKle 

a uselul technique in particular 
situations' W'lien is a situation pai- 
ticulcii ^ When sou cannot think of 
more than thiee wa\s to sav ihiee 
dianietiicallv opposite ihing'^ at once 

Because then procrastination has 
been overtaken b\ events, ministers 
have rather t(K> easily resorted to 
hlaming tluMi deputies, and in jiartu- 
ular the dun 1 man of the deputies, Mr 
Jeicniv M<*rse, for slew ^ess in coming 
u}> with any tecliincal suggestions In 
hindsight. Mi Morse can be criticised 
lor being a listenei rather than a 
lejclei he has bt^en cataloguing 
everybody s mows in the hope of 
finding a coiuinoii derionnnator. Mr 
Anthoiiv Barliei, asserting himself this 
week in Washington as he likes to do 
at these meetings, gave Mi Moise some 
support ill calling for a check-list of 
who agrees and who disagrees on 
what 

The real question behind the Wa»h- 
mgton facade v\a.s how far anyone, 
and more particularly the Americans, 


reailv believe that a return to a par- 
value system is either desirable or 
practicable. American officials, from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
iJeorge Shultz, down, express in 
jjrivate varying degrees of reserva¬ 
tions about Its workability m a world 
of massive capital flows 1’hey have 
parallel leseivations about the possi¬ 
bility of controlling these cajiital flows. 
However, despite these reservations, 
America has, from the start, assumed 
that the great majority of countries 
w'oiild want a par-value system, and 
so was not unhappy to sign tlie Cjom- 
mittee of 'Iweiilv’s conirnunictue. 

I'he Europeans would now go a good 
wav towards accepting the Shultz 
plan, il that was the wav to a moic 
loiiiial system. That is to say, they 
would accept tfie responsibility of 
sill plus couiitric\s to take action to ad¬ 
just balancc-oi-payments b> exchange 
rate changes 01 other means, and would 
agiee to some “ objective indicators" 
of when ac tion is needed. 

In the meantime, the exchange 
markets themselves liave remained 
calm, if a little unsuie. The non-event 
of the Wasfnngton meeting, coming 
on tojr of Samuel Montagu's forecast 
that tfie London gold price could top 
$100 an ounce, fuelled some renewed 
speculation on gold , it tcxik the price 
to $cj;j an ounce on Tuesdav. 
Sterling has continued to make unfor¬ 
tunate* gains—as hedgeis, unwilling 
vet to move back into dollars, have 
been tempted by the high interest 
returns and unfettered access of 
London. The European snake has had 
a peaceful wrek asleep It managed 
to stay w'lthin its skin without anv dis- 
ccrinhle official prodding, and the 
joint float did not (iruduce anv 
dramatic* movement against the 
dollar 


Swth African wages 

HMG hints 

The United Kingdom South Afnc. 
'Frade Association on Wednesda 
issued a belated and defensive state 
ment intended to show how it is push 
ing Its niemlrcrs to pav at lea'^ 
subsistence wages to blacks emplcnei 
bv their -South African subsidiaries. C)i 
the same day the Eritisli f jovenimen 
drew attention to the '' factual infonit 
anon *' It provides to hniis will 
ernplovees in South Africa, such as 
that cmplosers hav^e a great deal <» 
flexibilitv in the scope for impmviii; 
wages or sorvae conditions of blacks 
contrary to popular belief , that wher> 
blacks' w'ages are fixed hv “ wagi 
determinations" these arc lower, no 
upper, limits ; that the South Afric.u 
government official!\ favours a n.n 
lowing of the wage gap between black 
and whites , that educational, housini; 
medical, pension and transport heiie 
fits may also l>e provided witliou 
infringing Soutfi African law'^ Bntisi 
firms may now take the hint. 

Abroad the wages row has had soim 
unexpected implications 17 Zulu 
walked off a Union Cilastle ship .1 
(lOthenburg a week ago and, after su|) 
port from dcx'kers there and elsewheit* 
thev got the right to the same w'agi 
as British seamen, of £>88 a month o 
tw'ice wdiat thev w'ere getting before 

Our correspor^dent reports frorrt Jo*burg 
In Soutli Africa, the growing pres¬ 
sure on foreign subsidiaries has beei 
greeted w’lth glee. For once the govern 
mem Itself is not under fire. There 
are no official ceilings on black wage 
rates , and locallv-owned firms will gaii 
a comfietJtive advantage if thev cai 
avoid following suit 



Right, Ms, Ms all black togathar 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


FINANCE 


CHAIRMEN AND MANAGING DIRECTORS 

In apite of various strikes ancf money crises, the international business environment is |ust starting to show 
signs of spring fever". Forecasters predict that business activities are showing signs of warming up This 
should encourage forward-looking companies to strengthen their efforts with the aid of fresh talents, a sample 
of which appears below 


MARKETING ""S' 


ACA *** * 


I to mow 10 moft duiundMo pom in Miy iMHi fMMail oiMri 
AsnSZ SdmvCli 0004 
ad Cosbolw, BA lOnn) 1 st ILM, ACA Good Franch 
M ml Dulck With logo coniiifflor group ond fmonaol uiwcos 
imci intsmoiioniny Wishos to mow boeoiiio of unliilliHod 
SOI AloM WayC 7 . 00 e 


lohi Mmsgm, B Sc (loo MBA tspstew cowrs initrnstioiiil 
idocoiiNiNidcitioiiB lystoiiH ond eslonng piO|ocis Ssnks didlonging 
opportonilvelthiUK Bobo AgoSI Sdonrfl»BIIII 

Ispoil SolBi MoNsa. BA Hont llutni Ruosimi Froncii good 
Ginun bqmiMiiM cowii bglK oogmooimg moiwfictursd poducis «id 
pleriMCflulicBl psmodarlymEiiropBaidScwidiiioiMi Eigorstrovsl 
AgoZB Ssloiv£3,BDB I 
Gionp MorioSog Okodnr. BA Hirnn FrondigoodGamon Rumn 
With Mds inlnniitioiid pspnnncs in olodricil oguipiiioiitaiidiluraUi 
ionsHmoroMos Wishos to movp to ofootor riipiNnibiHly 

Aso44 Sdava.aBD4 


GENERAL 

MANAGEMENT 


Young CootmoitMl Bnmmr LIB Mosta in Cnd Low good Froneh. with sound Dty tsunnononduiminwciol 
csptnonco Sooki moro iiimulBiiw ind domindino poelion mih nniropronourol loom 

Ago 27 SaloivC 4 ^ 0 ll 0 4 

Young Eognmoilng tnonneim I MED I; Bilmgool FrondYEngiiBh, fluiiil Spinish sonw Dutch wwhos tojan 
EEC Gonipoiiy whan ininiis*s orn m onsrsv noooiroiB Hos sound Monomic ond mirlni onolyiis horhgraund 

AgoM SdiiyfiL 0004 

Mooglog Dnom BA Good Ouich ond Fmndi Succossiiillv Isunchod ond omlrollod Furaiioon luhndiaiv 
ol mopH intoinoiionol consuiiwr praduu minulociiinne group Wishos to bs U K boiod but iJoBuiiiwlwnitni 
with npindinp Liiinpoon-QriomBl arnponv Ago 3 B Sdwry £ 1,000 ( 

Gmp "—g--g Dooeiw, MA Econ Fluoni Ronch lomo Gmman Afiw sucnsstidly aMiploliiiu thi 
rt-suucluro and turwound of IngMy ttdoicd manufortunng group wiihoi *o narusa hii aniroprewural tdoms 
m a more suiting and osparoliiigeiiinTonoioiii Agn 37 SdoyffUiBOB 


If you are interested in any of the above, or feel that you should be amongst them vourself, please contact me in complete confidence. 


Robin R. WhoHoy, 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD. 
Odder House. 1 Dova Stroet London W1X 3PJ. 


Td: 01-4892805 
CABLES: INTERAPPT 
LONDONW1 


THE COMMISSION OF THE 
EUROPEAH COMMUHITIES 

. is recruiting caiKJidates suitable for appointment in Brussels or Luxembourg as: 

TRANSLATORS 

candidatBS should have had training in law, ecorwmics, administration or a technical field. 
NET MONTHLY SALARY (after deduction of tax and social security contributions) will oe 
between Bfrs 43 836 and Bfrs 56 370, plus family allowances where appropriate. 

CANDIDATES MUST: 

□ Be of British nationality 

□ Have completed a university course and obtained a degree, or have experience of 

equivalent standard. 

□ Have practical experience in translation or in a similar profession. 

□ Have a perfect command of English and also an extensive knowledge of two of the 
following languages: Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian (a thorough knowledge of 

either French or German being essential) 

Selection will be on the basis of translation tests and interview 

Official application forms are available at the following address; 
COMMISSION OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUI^ES 
« Recruiting, Appointments and Promotions Division » 

200, rue de la Loi - B5/48 • 1040 BRUSSELS - Belgium 

and muut be returned at latest by: 16 April 1973. 
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nearfy|million extra shoppers by 1981 


MAJOR GROWTH AREAS 



& HASTINGS 


The Southmier is afflumt 


And he's part of a rapidly expanding All of them are in the Southern Area, 
market. By 1981, according to the Southern Television has the key to 
Registrar General's Estimates, there will this thriving, growing and spending 


be an extra 700,000 
shoppers in the Southern 
Television Region bringing 
the total to over 5| million 
Look at the map and the 
growth centres in 
Bournemouth, Poole, South 
Hampshire, Basingstoke, 
Ashford, Maidstone, 
Eastbourne and Hastings. 


SOUTHERN POPULATION 
AND SHARE OF G B 5 7 ^^ 

5 Om 

4 5m 



1961 1971 1981 

OVER 5§ MILLION PEOPLE WILL 
LIVE IN THE SOUTH BY 1961. A 
HATE OF GROWTH ABOUT THREE 
TIMES THE GREAT BRITAIN 
AVERAGE 

It pays to invest with 


market. The key is 
knowledge. Economic 
geographic and household 
data. All available from 
Southern Television. Our 
Marketing Services can 
help you build a bigger 
share of a market 
on the move. 



. For more information contact Brian Henry, Marketing and Soles Director, 

Southern Television Limited, Glen House, Stag Ploce, London SW1E 5AX. telephone 0T834 4404 
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Whether they will be able to is 
another matter. Sporadic strikes among 
black workers have continued. First, 
Johannesburg milk deliverymen and 
newsvendors ; then 3,000 Zulus struck 
at the Veka clothing factory in 
northern Natal ; 500 have now stopped 
work at the Richard’s Bay aluminium 
smelter, where troops have now been 
called in to do their work. 

So far, the mines have not been 
afl'ected, hut, as a precautionary move, 
the Anglo-American group this week 
announced, amid suitable fanfare, that 
Its 120,000 black gold miners were to 
i^et an extra 26 per cent, to put them 
>in the princely wage of £4.21 a week. 
iThc mines argue that ihev spend 
another £14 a week on free board and 
lodging for the miners.) The incicases 
will cost Anglo £5.5m «i year, a rneie 
] per cent of its 1972 pretax profits. 
If other mining houses follow, the cost 
to the industry will be £i6m a year, 
the equivalent of roughly $i an ounce 
i»f gold produced. Investors need not 
worry, leaders of the Johannesburg 
Star were reassured this week. 

No, indeed The irKlustr\''s pretax 
piofits n)se 50 per cent last yeai, thanks 
to the soaring free world gold puce 
'riic consumer price index rose q per 
(cnt, and food prices, which are what 
matter to most black workers in South 
\frica, rose 14 per cent 

Presenting liis budget on Wednes¬ 
day, tlie finance minister, Dr Nicliolas 
Diedenchs, conceded that inflation had 
borne mo.st heavily on the lowest paid 
liut argued that it would abate of 
Itself. One contributing factor, the 
overstretdied market for skilled labour, 
I'' to be met by another round of rc- 
(lassifying some more skilled jobs so 
liidt blacks may do them. He also 
diowed that Pretoria is reacting 111 
(haracter to the wave of strikes and 
wage settlements. Steps are bclatedK 
being taken to boost tlie blacks’ pro¬ 
ductivity, and at the same time “ de¬ 
fence ” spending is being raised bv 30 
jicrcent, to £257m. 

Japanese cars _ 

No road left _ 

i here is an impression that car sales 
in Japan are being hit by road con- 
ifestion, althougli sales la.st year 
recovered from the “setback” of 1971, 
when a rise of only 7 per rent was 
r corded. If congestion is a factor, it 
v^ill increase the tendency for Japanese 
<ar firms to offload their expanding 
rapacity abroad, and this would be a 
' 'ng-term trend, since there is still no 


Buaamas: sifnuofATiDNALi 

agreement on how to finance the £100 
billion master plan of road construc¬ 
tion up to 1985, needed for the fore¬ 
cast tripling in the number of cars 
The plan involves an annual increase 
of 17 per cent m road spending, but 
revenue from fuel taxes, the main 
source of finance, is only growing about 
7 per cent a year By 1985 revenue 
to pay for the programme would be 
only about half the cost. 

One indication of congestion is the 
fall in the number of miles covered 
bv eacli car a year, which was 16,400 
down to q.^oo. On 
comparable figuics vehicle density is 
twic^ as great as in Britain The 
Japanese are obses.sed with the idea 
that only a third ol their land is 
habitable—i>iiginally, this arose from 
the belief that mountains w'ere gods, 
and It was disrespectful to build in 
them "SO that, although tlie popula¬ 
tion twice that of Britain, the 
inhabited atea is onlv half that of 
Britain I'hc number of cars pci head 
IS still only half the Jiritish figure 

I'he main Japanese hope foi solving 
congestion, other than the uncertain 
niustei plan foi load building, is an 
expansion ol the railways As much new’ 
railwav as motorway construction is 
planned hv 1985 But Japan is going 
suburban, like evers'tine else, and 
suburbs favour cars and bu.ses rather 
than trains More ilian any other 
country’, therefore, Japan must find a 
w’av to curb excess road demand. 

The Jajiancse car market is one that 
overseas manufacturers lia\e totally 
failed to break into Import duty on 
cars was recently cut to 6.4 per ccni, 
and w’as anyway lower than the 
common market’s external tariff Yet 
import.*! account for onlv i per cent of 
car sales, half of them \'i)lksw'agen.s. 
Britain sells a negligible i,')00 cars a 
year in Japan. 'Fherc seems lo be 
one major cau.se : lack of energy bv 
overseas car manufacturers in exploiting 
the Japanese car market in the bold 
way the Japanese themselves have 
developed their export markets. 

Key indicators : world 

No stopfMng wool 

Woo'l prrees have now touched 385p 
a kilo against 88p this time last 
year World supplies -are down for 
the 4th year running. Austialia's 
wool clip in 1972-1973 will be 11% 
less than laet trme because there are 
now fewer sheep*" The Japanese 
have taken 39% of the season's 
weekly offenngs and The EEC 32%. 
including the ^% that went 
to Bntain. 
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Japanese consumers admittedly 
favour the home product, and the 
Japanese distribution system has some 
built-in bias against foreign suppliers. 
The Americans now buy fn»m Japan 
20 times as many cars as Japan buys 
from the rest of the wc^rld. But manv 
Japanese do buy Scotch whisky, despite 
the success of the local Suntory brew. 
With Japanese car firms now establish¬ 
ing production bases in Ireland and 
Portugal for export to Europe, because 
of the crippling increa.ses in the yen 
and in Japanese wages, they arc clearly 
w'orned themselves about their com¬ 
petitive pOSltlfil) 

Zambia _ 

Copper comes out 

Lusaka 

For two and a half inoiUh.s the flow 
of copper from Zambia has been 
maintained, despite Zambia's decision 
to route all its trade away from 
Rhodesia and through Angola, Zaire, 
l^anzaniu and Malawi. I’Jie cleci.sion 
w’as taken after Mr Ian Smith closed 
the Rhodesian border ti> Zambia’s non¬ 
copper trade, and was not reversed 
when All Smith hacklrackcd. 

Despite dll the talk, there has been 
little increase in the amount of co]>pci 
going through Tanzania. The half- 
finished T'air/ain railwav is not being 
used. Even if it w’ere, the port of Dar- 
es-Salaam is already congested, and 
would he hard put to handle much 
more than the 16,000 ton.s a month 
that w'as going out this wav last year. 
Instead, the 2-,,non ions a month that 
used to go through Rhodesia is now 
virtually all being handled tltrough 
Zaire and Angola. 'I'lie Benguela rail- 
wav has mariaued to step up its traffic 
to '^8,(ioo-.to,of>n tons a month. The 
ropjjrr |)ncr has continued to soai, 
with cash vvirchars this week fetching 
£617*1 a metric ton, compared w'lth 
£46(1 hefoie the border closed and 
£424 last November 

The United Nations fia.s estimated 

commodity prices 

Index Percentage 

1963 »100 change on 

Mar Mar one one 

21 28 month year 


All Items 208 8 207 9« -t* 44 +59.7 

Food 202.6 2009* - 3.0 4 39.7 

Fibres 232 6 233 4* -16 3 ■^136 2 

Metals 252.2 253 6 4.110 H 351 

Miac 183.2 178 3* - 37 ^58.9 


*Drovisional 
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msamnu: uttuoiational 



The Benguela still comes m useful 

(liar /.iinhia would need £in(iin to 
reoMiMitate its tTansport system to by¬ 
pass Rliodesia pernianently 'fowartis 
this, driblets ot additional aid have 
been ollered, inelurliiiu; £iiti from 
Hiitaiii and C pn from Canada ; more 
liiipoittint, (lie additional £i')() a Ion 
on the rojipei price is nettiiit* Zambia 
more than an extra ilC)ni a month 

The real problem is imports, 
Previously, ho.ooo tons a month, or 70 
per cent of the total, used to come 
thrombi I Rhodesia A truck that will 
take out .1 neat (onsK^nment of ‘^o 
tons of cojiper rniifht hold onlv 20 
tons of huildint> materials on tlic 
return lei» Zambia had up to si\ 
inoiuhs’ steel either in stcK'k or 
transit when the border closed, but 
sU'cks of various other (>oods are 
beromini* dejileted and spasmodic 
shortages are bct’innini' to appear 
(anikini; oil is having' to be airlifted. 
An urgent (oiisi^nment of liquor is lo 
be Hovmi in next week to replenish 
stocks of whisks, t^in and brandy but 
Zarnliia's most crucial inifioits are 
inmini^ inai Innerv and supplies froke 
in particular), leitilisrrs, other cheni- 
uals {siicli as those needed for water 
purification], and wheat and aiiiiiial 
feerl''tuffs. 

It looks ds if wheat will be sufricient, 
but much more costly if it has to come 
via the benicuela railway About a 
ejuarter of fertiliser requirements for 
next season had arrived when the 
crisis bei»an : no one is sure if the full 
estimated 120,000 tons annual 
rcijuireinent will bo brou*?hl in hv 
Seijtemlier. when it will he needed 
Mirnm{ supplies have been an lifted ; 
while present uncertainties (and there¬ 
fore hinh copper prices) continue, this 
IS worth wliile. Route capacities and 
ports aie still beinjj; assessed. For the 
moment all imports are on an ad hoc 
basis. Politicians are now touring 
constituencies saying that the period of 
reconstniction following the bieach of 
trading relations with Rhodesia will 


not be quick or easy. 

Hut It iiiav actually be brief. Many 
foreign oliserv'eis are betting that it 
will now onlv a be a matter of weeks 
fiefore Zambia goes liack to using 
Rhodesian routes foi its imports. It 
has alreadv relented on a few' minor 
points hnaru'inl transactions arc now 
again peimitted , so is the movement 
ot scliooli liildreii , and lorries from 
Rhodesia liound for Zaire have never 
reallv been jnevented from crossing 
Zambia. 

La Villette _ 

Slaughtered _ 

Pans 

It was to be expected that, with the 
elections over, a number of skeletons 
would start falling out of cupboards. 
The one that rattles the loudest is that 
of La Villette, Paris’s much-vaunted, 
uiiconipletcd, billion-franc slaughter- 
house, just given the couji de grace. 

Hv the beginning of the centur\, the 
old slaughterhouse there was considered 
outmoded and unhealthy, but nothing 
wa^ done about it until after the sec'ond 
world wai. It was finally decided, in 
to use the 137-acre property not 
onlv to build a new' slaughterhouse for 
Pans, but to regroup there the whole¬ 
sale meat markets of Paris, notably 
those of Les Halles, and to create, with 
ail c\e tow'ards exports, the large.st meat 
market in Europe. A semi-atitonomous 
corporation was set up to direct the 
operations, and long-term, low-cost state 
loan.s were granted to cover the cost, 
then estimated at £i3m As the plans 
became more grandiose the cost.-* rose 
steadily—topping £43111 bv iq6«). 

Different government ministries were 
busy ensuring that the scheme could 
never work. There were conflicting 
ideas on where to build other slaughter¬ 
houses (.some new' ones were even built 
near Pans), and new questions about 
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where to put the market for meiu 
slaughtered in the provinces, whicl 
represents more than three-quarters ol 
the meat consumed in the Paris region 
The uncompleted facilities at L.i 
V'lllctte were tieatiiig le.ss and Ic^ 
meat. 129,000 tons in 1961, 6>),oni. 
tons in 1969. By this time, the total 
estimated cost foi finishing La Villotti 
had risen to £7om and the corporation 
winch needed government approval fm 
all Its decisions, was hit by an incrcaM- 
in the interest rates on its Lorrowiii^' 
from the governineiil. Also, the mark* \ 
was changing. Large supermaikt 
chains could—and did—treat diiectl' 
with producers, bv-passing La Villette* 
At tins point, the game was preti* 
well up Hut, in 1970, the goveiniiicin 
decided to leave La Villette open ini 
.mother two years, while transfemi.!' 
the major part of the Pans nic.'t 
market to new quarters at Rimyi 
Last year, only 42,000 ton. of hkmi 
were treated at 1 -a Villette, and tin* 
immense .salesrooms were left un 
finished. Having already spent 
Cboni at La Villette alone, not ii> 
mention the expense of moving I.**' 
Halles to Rungis, the government luul 
a huge white elephant on its hand 
Although there has been much specui.i 
tioii about who is to blame, govcrmiieir 
meddling and mtenninisterial Mpiaii 
bhng seem the real explanations. 

What next ^ La X’lllette’s days a*, a 
deficit-producing slaughterhouse an 
numlicred, hut a property of 137 acn 
in Paris, not far from the new au]H>'! 
at Roissy, ha.s obvious possibilities \ 
publii paik * Li>w-co.»t housing •* L.ni 
autumn, the corporation leased tn 
Wingate Investments Ltd 42 acres ni 
the property, including the unfinisliei* 
salerooms, as a British commeii >.ii 
centre, and the government may mi 
give Wingate a long-term lease for tin* 
entire property for redevelopment. 

Car pollution 

Cents and scents 

Hearings on the 1973 rules for Amen- 
can car emissions have been going •')! 
for two weeks in Washington und"! 
the aegis of the American E*- 
vininmental Protection Agency. 11 ''* 
EPA was ordered to hold the frc*>i 
hearings by a court, and gave hints 
the outset that there might be 
for manoeuvre. General Motors 
Ford are both asking for a year’s pn**!' 
ponement, which would add less 
a tenth to car pollution in 19^^*’ 
return for which they want to 
California as a testing site to trv 
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LORD SEEBOHM, a Deputy Chairman of Barclays Bank, gives his views on 


Social responsibility 
and the City 


I here IS j 'R *R> li'tip- 

menl si ill iiLKlcquule, publie dis- 
CLissu>n t>l the Je^iree i>l sikmI 
lesponsibilily wImlIi sht.iild prcipeilx 
be cKtepled b> miliisliN and the ( il\ 

It IS in m> \ie\\ dtiubllul ih.il eithei 
have in lecenl veins titLepleil the 
social lesponsibilitx \xhieh then 
power .nul authoiilx demand 

I tio kw ma|oi i>iiiainsalu)ns to*- 
evampk peimit, let ahme eiiLouia^e, 
then stall to j.M\e time to lot..il 
jioxermnent oi public seivice I iuj 
lew ha\e attempled to b.ilance the 
interests shtiieholdeis cind st.dKoi, 
and beie I have the C’it> mstiliilii>ns 
particularly in mind, to i;i\e sufhcient 
leiiard it) the ct^nseiiaences of mei- 
pers and take-overs Noi have thev 
accepted any \ei\ real sticial le- 
sponsibilily mi the wa> they have 
allocated the nation's private le- 
sources of capital, alwavs a scaice 
commocliiv, eiiti listed to (hen 
keeping 

Ihcic are undoubtcdlv a large 
number of purely Imaneial instiiu 
Irons devoted it) the ma\mnsation ol 
growth It^r whom the end product is 
iir'clevant. If challenged lliev would 
be indignant that there should be 
any suggestion that they should take 
jny other attitude when managing 
t>ther people's savings or runds But I 


belle that mill'. I at me the C iiv as a 
whole would be wise to siudv the 
pii>bkm oi (he tliieclion ol invest¬ 
ment 111 the light ol the oveiall social 
and economic long term needs ol the 
counti V 

I admit at once that it is moie 
simple to pose these desirable criteria 
than to propose, much less l*i agree, 
how piiorities might be selected 

Merger and take-over 

An even moie impoilant but 
conlioversial si.btect is the c*nreci 
relationship between the shareholdei 
.ind the employee, paitic ui.irlv in 
merger and lake-ovei situations 

What has Ctiiiscd si> much talk in 
recent veais h.is beer the eineieeiice 
ol a new Ivpe *)l Imancitil operator 
who'.c object veiv i*llen is the 
realisation of under-valued assets in 
oiclei to make a cash gam rather than 
anv expansion or impiovcment m the 
business 

This predalorv beast may have 
livened up management, ensured the 
better use of'assets and cut out a lot 
of dead wood On (he othe: hand, it 
has undoubtedly brought about ic- 
dundanev, caused alarm ;nd de- 
spondenev among employees and a 
sense ol msecuritv winch did not 
exist beloie. At the same time an 
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emolional element lias been nilro- 
chicecl whith teiuN to obscure the 
fact> and bring into disrepute a 
process which must conlmue if 
commeicetnid mdusti v are to Hounsh 
Nevc’itheless, there is a leal need to 
ensure that the relationship between 
shareholdei s and cinplovee^ ol a 
ci>mpanv is better delmed and the 
interests of each given due weight 
when a decision has to be taken in a 
meraei oi itde-ovei situation 

As the C itv Is olten piovidmg 
tin mce as well as advice without 
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SOURCES OF U.K. IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND 
PARTLY REFINED PETROLEUM 1972 
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U.K. ENERGY CONSUMPTION 




MR HOWARD SCHOLEFIELC 
executive Director of Barela 
International and Barclay 
Channel Islands, traces the grov 
the Islands' financial roie and th 
played by the Barclays Group 

The Channel Islands, whili 
niaining dependencies of 
British Crown, have for cent 


PRODUCTION OF CARS (Monthly avnrageB - thoi 


1970 

1st 

Quarter 

UK 

147 


2nd 

Quarter 

157 


3rd 

Quarter 

92 


4th 

Quarter 

153 

1971 

1st 

Quarter 

144 


2nd 

Quarter 

167 


3rd 

Quarter 

121 


4th 

Quarter 

159 

1972 

1st 

Quarter 

160 


2nd 

Quarter 

172 


3rd 

Quarter 

130 


NATIONAL SAVINGS - AMOUNT OUTSTANDIN> 



Nat 

Brit 

Premium 

End of 

Savings 

Savings 

Savings 


Certs 

Bonds 

Bonds 

1969 December 

2.507 

307 

753 

1970 March 

2,483 

322 

765 

June 

2,453 

372 

774 

Septembiir 

2.431 

406 

785 

December 

2.475 

439 

797 

1971 March 

2,508 

490 

810 

June 

2,532 

526 

845 

September 

2,552 

571 

868 

December 

2,607 

618 

890 

1972 March 

2,654 

719 

913 

June 

2.673 

780 

930 

September 

2 687 

846 

946 

December 

2.695 

873 

962 


HIRE PURCHASE AND IttSTAUIENT CREDH Ih 


natation 





Chanc 


cmdii 

R9P9V' 

In 


wciMitfvd 

mema 

dabt 

1970 let Querler 

216 

210 


2nd OiMHier 

219 

211 

+H 

3id Quaner 

227 

213 


4th Quarter 

232 

226 


1971 let Quarter 


‘ 211 

.^1 

2nd Quertpr 

242 


42t 

+31 

3fd Quarter 

IS 

244 

4th Ouirtfr 

HB 

+3^ 

1972 lat Oudfiir 

2B2 '• 

■ 


2nd Quaner 

m 

SMI 

; +3'-' 

3fd QuaiMr 

Mah AtiMtaf 

325 

eee 

273 

+6’/ 















hannel Islands’ attraction as a 
nancial centre 


e I privileges which have left 
masters of their own home 
';i u of United Kingdom taxes 
ii>ties And these rights, which 
made attractive offshoie 
mI centres of Jersey and 
■isey, are m no way diminished 
t-iin's entry into the European 
imic Community 


GERMANY 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

262 

214 

147 

286 

221 

137 

210 

153 

131 

286 

232 

169 

294 

240 

143 

296 

226 

138 

250 

176 

124 

25B 

256 

162 

284 

271 

159 

279 

265 

166 

217 

180 

124 


riJStocSiiv B»ink 

rrliiifjry Spec lal 
I'Pt Depi 

Nnt 

Develop¬ 

ment 

Bonds 

Other 

Totcil 

1 naa 

1,368 

432 

396 

6,461 

1 07 \ 

1.392 

418 

305 

8617 

1 074 

1.416 

372 

290 

8 502 

1(','6 

1.451 

338 

280 

8,520 


1,469 

311 

272 

8 589 


1.505 

245 

283 

8,768 

11 15 

1,542 

224 

275 

8,884 

1149 

1,693 

184 

285 

9 010 

1 1'j5 

1,642 

179 

298 

9 220 

’.*05 

1,711 

117 

307 

9 507 

1 J42 

1.778 

113 

328 

9 770 

1 ’-iS 

1 836 

60 

349 

9 940 

1 .’83 

1,861 

36 

367 

10,067 


' ad|juftad(£ i million) 


'hango 

New 

Total 

Change 

'1 

credit 

Repay- 

In 

.•ibi 

•etended 

mania 

debt 

f6 

403 

391 

+12 

+16 

423 

399 

+24 

m 

438 

418 

+20 

f23 

462 

423 

+29 

+ 19 

407 

403 

+4 

+8 

462 

419 

+33 

»-73 

670 

462 

+ 108 

4-66 

572 

473 

•4 99 

1-63 

567 

469 

+68 

f74 

68S 

481 

+104 

1-72 

637 

613 

+124 

+87 

673 

663 

+120 
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Social 

resi 

ana the City 

continued from page one 

which the 4 t|H'?.iiifMi coiikl mdI he 
coinplcted, il in <i .Imne position to 
sails!V ilvh ih.ii iIk micicsts i»l the 
einphiviCN .iii L'lveii aiiei|uale ii>n- 
sklcitilum |i the ( ii\ oi perhaps 
in.inai’eiiK Ml «hmk'i.iII\ doC'i licit take 
sonu stejis to huikl somelhiiii.’ nitnc 
torinal into the piocetliiics, tht* 
piohlem will sooiiei or lalei he l.i|>en 
out ..t ilk II hands h\ (io\Mnnient 
wIikIi woukl ineMlahK hi me inndilN 
find (he soft ol tielavs that s.an he so 
'.iamaLMMt' to llie u.il mleiesis ot all 
p,11 ties 

Optimum si/e 

Rid.itLd to tins aieuMKiil must he 
coiisuleralhui td tin optnmmi si/e ol 
hiiiiriLssLs I am not coiumLeil tlhit 
tlk niluieni daiieei^ m m.immoth 
ctiiKeiMs aie undeisiood 4»i seiioiisK 
v^onsuieud M\ c^omlIumoii is th.it tin 
( >l\ 's lai loo read\ to '.iippoit, il not 
.u IincIn Liuoiii.iee, iim tnis .md l.ikc 
o\Lis, when lhe> would he hetlei 
imi'tloMil m aetiMh secknie out the 
medium a/eii Inisiness whieh ueieis 
lapilal loi ilic divelopmenl ol new 
pioiliKi and wIiilIi aie inanaeLkl In 
peo|ik who h.t\e pio\ed (hat (he\ 
.lie inmnatois and h.i\e the Limi.ii'e 
ol then Loiuklions I his is eom- 
p.ii.ilneK e.ise to s.i\ .nul eldlie ult to 
aLsompiish. hut il is ium impossihle 
Moie eouki he done loi evample In 
die eommerei.il h.mks to spot .nul 
help such w inners 

Commeie.. .nul Midustr\ .iie iieNei 
st.itie ( h.imzes in teehnol«»e>,elt‘inL’es 
m ladiion .ind liemand. will alw.i\s 
reepi'ie .t Ineh eleeree ol lle\ihihl\ m 
m.in.iecinent whieh must he m.im- 
l.iiiud It all eosis it this eoimtix is to 
lem.im eompetitne 


EXPORTS AMO IMPORTS (monihty ■vanigMMitonaHyM4uit«d r«milliof») 
EXPORTS (FOB) with perc«ntao«Bof 6NP (at(actorcoat) 





UK 

U.S.A. 

JAPAN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

1870 

lit 

Quarter 

1,576 

3,476 

1*630 

2.733 

1.413 


2nd 

Quarttr 

1,586 

3,649 

1 670 

2,818 

1,404 


3rd 

Quarter 

1,526 

3,664 

1,622 

2,884 

1,503 


4lh 

Quarter 

1,752(16%) 

3,649(4.4%) 

1.716(10%) 

2.962(16%) 

1 568(12%) 

1971 

Itt 

Quarter 

1,628 

3,817 

1,956 

3,079 

1,697 


2nd 

Quarter 

1.841 

3.731 

1,972 

3,187 

1.674 


3rd 

Quaner 

1,933 

3.922 

2,044 

3.393 

1,774 


4th 

Ouarlar 

2,016 

3,274 

2,128 

3,347 

1,814 

1972 

Ut 

Quarter 

2,016 

3,994 

2,237 

3.688 

1 967 


2nd 

Quarter 

2,104 

3,911 

2,213 

3,840 

2,127 


3rd 

Quarter 

1.797 

4,172 

2,427 

3,762 

2,123 


4ih 

Quarter 

2,169 

na 

2 617 

na. 

2,337 


IMPORTS (CIF axcept USA-FOB) 





U K 

US.A 

JAPAN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

1970 

Ut 

Quarter 

1.719 

3,241 

M86 

2.410 

1,518 


2nd 

Quarter 

1,837 

3,292 

1,637 

2.444 

1,673 


3rd 

Quarter 

1.767 

3,336 

1,634 

2,493 

1,627 


4ih 

Quarter 

1,923 

3,449 

1,639 

2,603 

1,666 

1971 

Ut 

Quarter 

1,906 

3,651 

1,642 

2 691 

1.668 


2nd 

Quarter 

1,979 

3,943 

1.647 

2,799 

1.731 


3rd 

Quarter 

1,998 

3.982 

1,576 

2,936 

1.831 


4th 

Quarter 

2.121 

3.637 

1.704 

3,032 

1,853 

1972 

Ut 

Querter 

2,293 

4,493 

1.803 

3,138 

2,135 


2nd 

Quarter 

2,331 

4,493 

1.621 

3,335 

2.176 


3rd 

Quarter 

2,195 

4.666 

1.987 

3,275 

2.198 


4th 

Querter 

2,511 

n a 

2,200 

n a 

2,377 


Launching Barclays'new-style 
travellers cheques 


In .1 in.iiiiincilli woiIiUmJc in.irki.ling 
npLi.uioii iIk fi.nc.i.i\s CiidLip have 
intlOLllKLcI .1 IILW II.ImIIcI'. LlliC|lie 
Xx.iil.ihk in holli ^klllng .iiul doll.ii 
dciioiniiianiHis iIk nc.\\ sIn le c^iu iiiic 
iLpl.Kes Ilii iiulix idii.il \eisions pio- 
diKi.d h\ h.iiei.ns ILtiik .ind, uiuIli 
ii>. i)( <) n.iiiK, h\ lt.ircl.i\s Hank 
Inii III iiion.il 

I lu lecKisc in\td\i<.l liisl ol .ill 
piiniini! Millie million '.leiling 
1..uunxs.mil I I imllioiuloll.ii i^heeiiies 
.nul ai'Mihiiiim: llie hulk ol ilicsc lo 
'1 nun scllini* |ioims ihioimhoni tlu 
xMiild Ihxn lo XnsiiiL iLLogmiion ol 
ilu IKXX i.hLx|iix .iml iis axxxpiansi, 
ii'ioiinaiion kailxis xxiic inaikul lo 
(i'() out) oulkls, i'oni liolxls lo 
mmixx'iii shops arixl lo P,(KM) banks 
I his I'liihal pnhikilx is noxx hsiiig 
li.Kkcilhx Pie's'.aiulposix’i axlxxi Using 

I lix clollai li.ixx'lkis LhexiLix, in ils 
olxl xeision lias hxxn xigoioeislx 


inaikx kd oxxisxa. S.iks inxix.isxxl M) 
|Ki xxnl 111 l‘r‘’ 2 , xxilli ihx I SX ilsxit 
)i ( oiinfiiu! loi pxi xx'iil ol tliL lol.il 

A hiilliLi boost lo I'S sales Ims 
coiiix (liiough an agixxiiKiit ixMxlix'd 
xxiih Monix* Savings and loan 
Assoxi.ilioii, ol ( al'.ioinia the 
Assoxiahon aic iu*v\ selling H.iiel.ns 
xlollai liavelkis ^liegiie's x'scliisixelx 
in IhxII ^2 biaiixtiLs in ihe SuiIl .ind 
expxxi s.dcs le ix.icli S2U million in 
ihx* 111 si \L.II 

H.iixl.ixs IS ill! onix I k xlxaiipg 
bank lo haxL iis oxvn xlollai liaxelleis 
xliee|iix' 



THIS BRIEFING hoor D»’epcirod by Barclays Bank to provide a service for journalists, economistb 
and everyone interested in fmcince The tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics 
Further information is availahlc from the Bank's F^ress and Information Services (01 -626 1567, Ex 7145) 

54 Lombard Street, London, EC3P 3AH 
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tlic^ tougher controls. Another alter* 
native being suggested is that the £PA 
might agree to a postponement of the 
1976 rules on oxides of nitrogen, if 
Detroit sticks to the 1975 deadline on 
tarbon monoxide and hydrocarbons) 

The stringent but less severe emission 
lontrols applying to 1973 cars mean 
tliese use between 5 and S2 per cent 
more fuel than uncontrolled cars. Thuv 
lower emissions intensity the “energy- 

I risis.’* The average American car 
drinks 2 tons of fuel a year, twice as 
much as the European, and a 10 per 
cent increase m fuel consumption b\ 
\mencan cars would add nearly i pei 
fcnt to total world oil demand. 
According to the Consumers' Union, a 
1973 Buick Electra does as little as 7 
miles to the gallon (8.4 miles to the 
imperial gallon). Emission and safet\ 
legulations can already add up to 
100 lb to the 1.6 ton weight of the 
.iveragc American car. 

According to the EPA, most foreign 
manufacturers are able to meet the 

1975 rules, British Levland being a 
notable exception. As for the Japanese, 
Mazda reckons that its new models arc 
.iiready inside the 1973 rules, using a 
iijiarv engine (who^e alleged pollution 
.idvantagcs are st*Jl doubted bv man\ 

«iigineers\ while Honda savs it can 
meet the rules by burning the fuel an 
iiiiu.sually long time in the combustioii 
(liamber. 

What IS clear is that Detioit is being 
[ushed into taking decisions on the tvpc 
•if pollution controls to adopt before it 
has had enough time to appraise them 
l.ast year the EPA estimated that the 
1973-74 controls would add £33 to the 
lost of an uncontrolled car of 1967 ; 

II 1973 this would rise to £99 and in 

1976 to £141. With more time, both 
cheaper and more efficient controls 

likely to be developed. It is waste- 
lul to rush in costly measures for a 
'Duple of vears onl\, particularly while 
iliere is still controversy among experts 
about how much pollution is needed 
ii> hurt health. 

Australia 

Home helps 

Sydney 

I'»‘om comparative obscurity Australia's 
building societies have suddenly 
hnind themselves thrust into the fore¬ 
front of public debate. Partly this is 
hfxause they have been doing so well. 
I'ntil quite recently, the bulk of home 
f'lans has been provided by savings 
hanks and by '‘terminating" societies 
'which rely on institutional funds) 


Cleaning America 

Dirt in exhaust, thousand tons a day 



the '‘permanent ' societies (author¬ 
ised to take deposits from the public) 
only got going m the i96c).s. 

'J'lie permanents reported a 50 per 
cent increase in paid-up share capital, 
from £8()om to £1.2 billion, last year. 
For the first tune they also forged 
ahead of the savings banks in the new 
loans business and lent £336in, com¬ 
pared with £.4 37m bv the savings 
iianks 'J’hc reason is not hard to find. 
I’hough laws differ from state to 
state, building societie*' eservwhere 
have pnvileced access to the monev 
markets' in paiticular, ihev do not 
have to maintain balances with the 
reserve bank nor large investments in 
government securities (requirements 
which together cream off 60 per cent 
of the funds of savings banks), while 
building societies need onlv maintain 
7^-10 jier cent of their funds in liquid 
assets. 

In practice this means the societies 
can and do offer considerably higher 
interest on deposits than their largest 
competitors 111 most states. Thus 111 
New South Wales societies have 
lecentlv lowered their deposit rates 
from OJ to 6 per cent in the face of 
a surge of funds, while savings hanks 
offer 3J per cent—although both 
charge 7^7^ loans. Firmlv 

committed though Australia is to the 
principle of almost universal home 
ownership, these figures raise the 
spectre of possible central government 
intervention. 

But now Canberra may be pushed 
into action on other grounds. This 
month First National City Bank of 
New York announced it was setting up 
a building society in X’ictoria in 50-30 
partnership with a local biscuit manu¬ 
facturer (Arnotts). This is the bank's 
third major venture into Australian 
fringe banking. Economic nationalists 
have not reacted yet. But it ofiviously 
underlines the absurdity of regulating 


Australia money markets by a multi¬ 
plicity of authorities. In fact, this 
society would not have been allowed 
in NSW. where the law IcKisely follows 
British and fiouth African patterns in 
compelling societies to be mutual 
organisations in which the depositors 
are the shareholders. 

NSW faces another problem. Build¬ 
ing .societies arc^ le.ss tightly monitoicd 
there than they are overseas. In par¬ 
ticular, they are free to lend as much 
as they like to individual borrowers, 
provided loans of more than £28,600 
are disclosed to the state’s registrai 
of permanent building societies each 
year. They may invest in pioperty 
development ; and there seems hide 
to stojj them getting involved with 
develojirrs. 

'File chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive 01 the largest building society 
in Austmlia (NSW Permanent' 
assets of £i83m). Mi Aiigis Moir, 
had been, was and still is (as far as 
IS known) on a hoard in the Parkes 
Propert\ Group, a niajtir develojier 
This week it was also stated in a tele¬ 
vision ])ro,gramme and suhsecjucntlv 
repeated in the state parliament that 
Mr Moir's personal, commercial and 
other interest.s w-ith which lie had been 
connected had peifcctlv legally 
obtained loans of ncarlv £571,000 from 
his society, the society savs tliat de¬ 
velopers are charged vpcciallv high 
rates. Mr Moir had no c.omment, 
except that lic‘ is sueiiig the Australian 
broadcasting commission. On Thurs- 
clav, the NSW Permanent Building 
Societies .Association announced that 
new loans w'oiild he suhtert to six 
weeks' delay. 


Rubber Trends 

Issue No 57. March 1973 

fhe current issue of Rubber Trends 
contains the concJudiny part of a two- 
part article on tlie production asfiects 
of natural rubber, and a study examining 
the implications for the Rubber Industry 
of EEC entry 

The individual country studies cover 
USA. UK, FRANCE, 

WEST GERMANY INDONESIA 
and SRI LANKA 

Annual subscnptioit i SO (US$130) 

Sirigli* copies f 15 (U5$40l payment 
with order please 

The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

27 St Jamea % Place. London 5W1A 1NT 
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Is Arnold too powerful ? 


I lu* Ilf .It lluii S|j \mii)1c 1 W k's 

.ij)|ioiritiiu*fil as Tiiu IfMi M'f>ii*anis*M-ni- 
(Inrf aif)iiM*(i should havf ni.idf itsfll 
h'lt oil I iif'sdav Mr lorn lifi.ird- 

Tn.ui, thr Mini«'if-i toi liulusin, 

a|»|)f\\r(‘d lirfoM' ti '•uhroiiiniilti'f n| thr 
('oniriioii^ (liiniiiiitftM' on Siinuf and 
I ('( hnolot^N Mr Motirdnuin was 
sdu'dnird t<» dismss nuilcai rr»i(toi 
{)oIk\ .Liid 11 w.is h.irdlv a srciri that 
sotni niiinli(‘is nl the suluoniniittf'i*. 
as wrll tis Tii.niv otliri j)Coj)l(' in t;o\f*in- 
iiH'iil, wrif rlis])I(Msrd about Sn 

Vrnolds jirfffiiiifMif Ri*siflf‘s inK.lf'ai 

Sii \?nold IS cithfi a donniitint 
t'l ina]oi hiri'f in ilii* clfrliic it\ »M|mp- 
iiu'iii iniln'ti\, Ill fonipnlcis, domestic' 
.i[)|»hancr^ aiifialt, niissili“. .ind jrts 
1 h(‘ snht oniinirtcf* indK'.itiMl its 
hostilii\ m v.nioii’^ ua\s Imi, likf manv 
surli ( nininuns groups, umIU did not 
kni)v\ f'noiitdi .ihout tin* siihinct to 
lOiist Ml Uo.trdiii.ni as hafllv .is cxpcc- 
K'd Unt tlicif liajiprMi To Ix' at IcMst 
two poufMtulK iontio\<‘pi.il issufs that 
It iiii(*ht ha\r hntui^ht to liqlit 

'llu* iiist ’s tin* dimer ol irartor th.it 
Untain will hinld iir^t Ihr srroiul, 
iLiid rrl.iU’d, issur is ihr ouUoinr of llir 
lonstriK’tioii proqtainriK ior Uiit.iin^ 
jirrsent drsiini, the .icKanrrd qa.s-rof>lrd 
rrartor ( \( IK) Ihr ofluiiil Imr is that 
the v.iTious possible rractoi tYfirs must 
hr evalu.ited befoie a sound choice can 
be in.ide. although .'ill the leaitors have 
been aiourul for years The idea of a 
new ev.duatic^n must be a smokesciecn 
because it is haid to imagine Sir Arnold 
t.ikinq ovei if there weie a real chance 
that isvo of the reactors could be 
chosen. I'licse are ilie A(iR and the 
steam generiitini» heavy waiei re.ictor, 
Ixith ci'*sii'ned bv Uiitain's Atomic 

Authority. 

Sii Arnold must have had a^Miianees 
^that the AGR and .SCrHWR will die 
because it is his clear-cut aim to make 
money from nuclear power Neuher 


ol these reaclois stands a chance of 
winiimq aii expoit oiiler iiui killinq 
lhf‘111 will be a liltivv to Ujitisb jiiide, 
and someone b.is obviously concluded 
that tins iw no lime for ^OlltloveT^v 

I'he \FiA. which iif'vci lacks in |)cil:- 
tual aciiiTien, is harrJIv qouijof to piv'e 
up both Its nii.sc OIK eived babies without 
.1 tiqht It niiqlit saciifice the SCilTWR 
without too mudi liiss, hut it is now 
piepaiiri!.' a scenaiio th.it will piove 
the \(;R .1 siicc'css 

1 he scen.ino will run sonielhinq like 
this JJuiiqeiK'ss U, the fiist and hitrlilv 
embaiiassinq A(Ik to be oiderc^d, will 
be jmshed in the backqioiind and ron- 
leiv.iblv left iiTifinislif*ch while* anotlier 
\GR, pfob.iblv the one at Hmklev 
Point U ill Somerset, will he stalled up 
.111(1 found InqhU satisfactorv J he 
Dunperiess U dis.istei will lie hlained on 
had nianaqeuient The aiitlioiitv will 
(Icun.uul anolliei chance for the A(IK 

ll.id Mi John Oavies still been at 
the IVl'l, it IS doubtlul whethei Sii 
\inoIcl would have been piven the free 
htind to reorif.'inise the atf»mie industi\ 
ih.il Ml Petei Walker obvuouslv feels 
he ran trust him with, but the opposi- 
tifui inside W’hitehall to ijiv'inij Sit 
Arnold anv more industries to reron- 
'‘truct 's as stroruT as it ev'cr was. paiti- 


cularlv in the Ministry ot Defence 
When the news lomcs of his lorav 
into France, where GECl is now w'ait- 
inq for Fiench government ajipmval i" 
take over the consumer durable businesx 
of (lompagme Fiancjaise Thomson 
Ilou.-roii-Ilotchki.ss Biandt, .and use it- 
distribution ch.'innels to market British 
huilt ec|uipmeiil. lesisianc'e to the OKf 
oc to|)us i.s likelv tf> stiffen 

I Ins could even aPect the (ioverii 
rneiil’s plans for reou anisint; the aii- 
(i.dl nidusliv One ot nuinv hlue])iint‘ 
would h.ive merged the aiicralt build¬ 
ing side into one conipanv and tlir 
missile side into another -under guoss- 
wbo * It could be difficult foi tin* 
(Mwei nnieiit to |mt through such a pl.in 
now', and a straight Hawker Siddelev- 
britisli Aircraft (loiporation merger ^ 
now' the more prohahle, hringnm tli.n 
other Sir Ainnld (Hall) into the linn* 
litrlit that he has been ileliberatcK 
.ufiiding lor the he«Jt part of .1 decacl* 

Rolls-Royce 

Accident-prone 

'I he casiiakv rate among RolK-Rovci 
eveciilivfs be sotting some sort ol 

record 'Fbe managing diiectf^r of t)'«* 
Derby engine diMsion and the m.in 
lesponsihle during the past two ve.n- 
foi the salvaging and pioduclion of iIm 
RB 211 jet. Mr (ieofirev Faw.i. 
Jias resigned so suddenly that the chan- 
inan, Sir Kenneth Keith, had no re- 
]il.jceinent n^adv. An acting managin*’ 
cliTeitoi IS to fill the gap. 

Alreadv, the companv has lost bnili 



Sorry about it Ceoffray, but wall do it my way 
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chairman and a managini^ director^ 
,c)rd Cole and Mr Ian Morrow, who 
dd steered Rolls-Royce through the 
rst dreadful year of bankruptcy into 
imething approaching normal 
peration. Now it loses its key produc- 
on executive. This is a sign of a 
oubled organisation and makes it less 
irprising that the RB 211 is still in 
^chnical difficulties. A complicated 
roject like this cannot be cai ried 
nough if the men at the top are- 
Iways changing. 

Some will say that Mr Fawn has 
aid the price for not having antic 1- 
ated and cured the most recent set of 
roblems, which arc to do \\ith cracks 
1 the compressor discs and are a mi\- 
ire of design and manufacturing faults, 
le was taken from the cai division, 
hich he was running, and apjjoinicd 
> take charge of Derby by Lord Caile* 
lid Mr Morrow only days beiore* the 
Id Rolls-Royce company went bank- 
ipt. He represented the original hard 
»re of Rolls-Royce engineers, with 
leir virtues and their faults- w'hicli 
: times greatly tried the patience of 
IP new heads of tlie conifjany and, 
ideed, of the official receiver and Ins 
aff. 

Mr Fawn, however, did know how' to 
?t jet engines built, and the piescnt 
lanaging directoi, Mr Ken Wilkinson 
lom British European Airway 1), and 
le present chairman. Sir Kenneth 
.cith rfroni the City and BEA), have 
ss than a year’s expeiiencc of the 
impany. Sir Kenneth must have 
eighed his reasons befoie he decided 
idt he could let Mr Fawn go. But the 
ire that he felt justified in doing so 
not going to give Rolls-Rovce 
istomers much comfort What was it 
■out not changing iiorses 

trikes 


chapter 2) _ 

^irly next rnontli, Mr Hugh Scanlon’s 
igineers meet at Torquay to decide 
hethcr to keep up their boyre^tt of 
ic* National Industrial Relations 
ourt. According to the agenda, nine of 
le 36 divisions are in favoui of going 
Nirc, 16 are for continuing the fiov- 
itt, and one ha.sn't said. Mr Scanlon 
rriself Ijegan to tread water this week, 
■Iking about possibly arrejilable 
'tiendments to the Industrial Relations 
(t, instead of total repeal. He seemed 
be^ preparing the way for a volte 
le, if lie has to make one. 

Continued on pa^e Ho 


^ar and peace 


Vat AS all the fuss 

1 III changeover on Sunday from 
puichase tax and selective employment 
rax 10 value-added tax and tar lax 
looks like being as big an anti-cliniax 
as ihi change to decimal ciiirencv a 
couple of vears ago—but still as likely 
to b( hlainrd fur eveiy thing that 
subsequently g«ii ^ wioiig J he (iovein- 
ment coiitinu»‘s m predict that the 
effect on pricis will bt broadlv neiitial 
A 10 jier cent V.ii laie ovei the whole 
lange of goods and services would 
havt belli anothci i pci cmi on tlit 
consnrnei prices index, but so many 
Items have now hem made Vat-fier 
that the likely addition is iumut o 
pel ceiii 'I his assumc's that tin Price 
(k)inniissifiii will sue crssfiiib oblige 
ret a 1 lei s to pass on iii full the* effect of 
(iidmg Set, insii.id of keeping hack 
(*o pi r fint in the foim of piohts. a* 
in iii;i 

'J hat will Ik ihi haidisf pan eif 
thi changeovei Sii rieofficy Howf, 
ihi Minister foi (lr»iisumri Affairs, has 
wTiTfen to each of tlie /joo retailcis witli 
luTiiovers of nioie tlian .£3111 a year, 
asking I hi 111 to explain how- they pro¬ 
pose to lieliavi and to follow up their 
e\plan.inon with a fiirlhii progress 
repoii in May Tin Hi lail ( a'lisoiiium 
IS urging Ms ininihirs to pass on then 
Set saving in oni foiiii nr another 
'J'hr eonsoriiuin n presents mainly 
clepartrill rit sioiis aiicj so is untypical 
of ntailirs giniTallv. I'lM rfirnpctilion 
would make it difiicull lor oilier shops 
to gel SI Mouslv iHit of hue Reyoiul that, 
ihe roni|)lamis mechariisni iincli r the 
frte/e w'lll hi w01 king as iwnal with 
local weights and iiieasuiis nffiLi.ils 
give 11 the unciiviablr ]oh of die if mg up 
on lioiisrwivi s loinplaiiits 

flow an ihi shops going to cope with 
tlie e Ilf ling of Sit ' Some coinpames 
intend to follow the House of Fraser 
line of simply not rhanging any prices 
wluli stoeks last Cithers are |)assing nii 
piinhasi lax savings irnirie rliaii ly and 
Sit savings in fhi foini oi special 
offers that si eriis to be the hist vvay 
when Si I, often only \ pi 1 ciiit of 
liiriiover, cannof lx idrntihnl in eM(!i 
3]) Item 

'J he 10 per ciiit Vat rale will 
obviously make i* .i iiiuch easier tax 10 
4 ppl>. paiticiilaily for retailers who 
W'lll have to calculate thc‘ Vat c li inenf 
III <1 Vat-iiie liisiv c piiee . this 's one 
eleve-nth w'lth a 10 per cent rate, hiii 
would be 7j/io7{lli.s with a 7J pei 
rent rate Tire caiiivrrsi of tins is that 
Chancellors may only change ilic rate 
reluctantly, espcrially as th* small 
coverage* of the tax inearis a large 
change is teepiiretJ to have any 
appreciable impact on revenue After 
the budget changes, Vat v.iil apply 
rmly to one-third of coiisumcT'^' spend¬ 
ing, and a '4 per cent cliangt would be 


about ? 

luedffl to produce a 1 per cent change 
111 eoiiMiiner spenrfirig 

1 hr income lax tale is now setlleil, 
too, m the same .sort of groove . nt 
pel cent, which has a coinparalrle 
.tf|mimsti;itive coiivrnieiicc li w'lll 
be r OHIO ev'en stroiigc-i when the tax 
cKilit scheme comes in C'haiigi*s in 
coipoiaiiofi tax are of little use 111 
managing ifie eeonornv, so future 
lUiancdlors will have at their fingertips, 
when they want a rapid bit of 
riiaiiipiilaiion, ch ingr‘s only in duly on 
dunk, lobaceo, petrol, the spcxial ^ar 
tax over and above Vat, or personal 
lax fillow'anci's 'I'he allemanccs do not 
eiflir a particulatJy good wav of raising 
tax, si» the basu (‘xeist duties aiiii the 
spe'iial ear tax may from imw on 1 any 
too iiiiieh of the burden of regulating 
the nonomy. 

Registration of trader - for Vai has 
be-eii delayed by the strike at the 
Caistimis and Excise, which stoppe'il the 
V.II loinpniei 'l*he aJIoeaMon of Vat 
number 1 rnritinues, however, lircause 
this IS eliiiif at the loial Vat offices 
At till last count, 111 February, more 
than I in tracieis had rigistcrrcl 

'Ihe (iiisloiii and Excise has revised 
downwards its csiiinali of the number 
who will nerd to regisiri from i 3m to 
I 'jrn , apixiinitiv more people arc 
rrgistiting in groups than was 
pievioLisly ex[}(.ctcd and fewri than 
was thought have taxable iiinioveis 
abovi Il 3 000 .1 ye-ar If the new 
isiimati IS right, the balancr still to 
conn must Ik small 

Sniff Vat IS se If-asKi ssed, the cost of 
.icliiiuiisti ring It falls on industry, 
which will have to set it against the 
rash flow g.iiri, eslimatc'd 111 the budget 
to be ilHnnin this year Most of this will 
go to letaiJers. who v ill 110 longer have 
to hiianrt thi* purchas' tax on their 
stock, and will cam by having the Vat 
oil thill own margins to use for some 
nirniihs hffurr p.iying it o\*t. Vat is 
SI ttle d f|naiM r ly 

Price gains and losses from Vat 

Consumer Effect of Vat 


spending 

1972 

on 

prices 


Cm 

Lm 

“Z. 

Food 

7.415 

162 

22 

Drink 

2.948 

17 

06 

Tobacco 

1,806 

17 

09 

Rent, repairs 

4.765 

1 40 

108 

Fuel, light 
Clothes, 

1 836 

2 

01 

shoes 

Cars, motor¬ 

3.279 

H 20 

406 

bikes 

1.716 

00 

00 

Fuinituro 

Radio, 

894 

6 

- 06 

electrical 

Other 

975 

- 39 

-40 

goods 

Other 

5.954 

4 28 

40 5 

services 

7,329 

4 283 

439 

Total 

38.919 

-1 129 

4 03 
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STATEMENT BY 
THE CHAIRMAN, 
THE RT HON 
VISCOUNT 
WATKINSON CH 


Cadbur 

“We have made a success of a iarili( 


1 his slatcmcni scis <Hit iht icsulis foi 197? 
jikI prtHidcs siiKkluiklcis with ilu* earliest 
possible information ol the progress and 
(Icvelopmcni ol ihc business The Diictlors' 
Report and ALCOimis will be posted on 7 
Muv 1^71 and will include a full trading 
leporl cmcring all the activities ol the 
( nm|)an> at home and abroad 

RESULTS FOR 1972 

1 said Ml Septcrnhei that "'we should achieve 
a saiislticlorv \eai end lesiill" and that ‘*wc 
believe that we can lind within the laiige of 
imr present selling and maikeling expertise, 
useful diversification in the I'k and over¬ 
seas " 

W iih a pre-tax [irofii of i2K 2 million 
compared with iust ovei 121 million in |s'7l, 
wi show a n increase in profit on a 
lecnid tiiiiuwer ot 1^49 million The 1972 
pie-tiix profits include 13(<7,(X)0 relating to 
the trading of Jc>es Group Limited and 
luiax IVinks Holdings limited since 
accpiisition ^ our C'ompdn> has thus 
produced in 197? the full benefits of the 
caielullv considered programmes ot ration¬ 
alisation and development that were set in 
hand three >cars .igo In other words, w'c 
have made a success of a large and com¬ 
plicated mcTgei at home and oveiseas within 
the planned time scale 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

I lom this turn foundation, wc must now 
expand again Ihc aiquisition ol the Jcyes 
(iioLip, with the '‘Uppori of the Jl\cs 
management, adds to )our C ompanv a well 
run gioup which has made increased profits 
in 1972 Jeves will form the basis for new 
developments in a number ol Helds including 
health, home care and agricultural products 
The Chairman of the Group. Ralph 
Auchincloss has joined the Board 

Some of your Company's pioducts are 
already in the health foods area but we wish 
to expand in this market and we hope to 
acquire a further interest in this area shortly 

Outside the UK following the Australian 
Ciovernment's sanciion of oiii acquisition 
of Tarax Drinks Holdings Lmuted, this 
company is now incorporated in Cadbury 
Schweppes Australia Limited, Mr H G 
Trcdinnick and Mi M G H Austin have 
joined the Australian Boaid This acquisi¬ 
tion makes nur Company one of the largest 
food and drink organisatioiis in Australia 


If has just announced rccoid profits for 
1972 

Plans lor building in Pennsylvania a sub- 
si ant lal modern plain for the manufacture 
of the growing range ot oui contcciioncrv 
products marketed m America are going 
ahead 

In Canada wc have aiiiinuiiced further 
inveslnieiu m our existing confcdionerv 
plant in Montreal and m additional manu- 
tact unrig capacity in Toionto 

In L-Uiope our direct investments in 
CicTiiianv, I lance, Swit/erland. lialv, Swe¬ 
den and Ausiiia, together willi our Iranchisc 
associations, are being strengthened bv 
lurlhcT mvestmenl and arrangements for 
co-operaiive disti ibution 

To priivide management for this Con¬ 
tinental development, senioi executives 
from out inaior L uropean companies have 
formed a Board of Management which, in 
co-opcraiion with our UK groups, ensures 
that local marketing expertise is combined 
with our L)K strengths in a co-ordinated 
plan for I uropean development 

I he Overseas Group has had an excellent 
year and in 1973 should contribute some 
40ot our total pie-tax profit In order 
that funds for expansion outside the L'K 
are not a drain on our home cash resources, 
we raised successfully during Ihc year a STO 
million Lutodoilar loan 

The outstanding feature of 1972 at home 
w'as the breakthrough oi the Confectionery 
Group to new levels of sales and thus 
profitability 

THE UK MARKET 

Ihc Dunks Group too had a successful 
>cai, setting new records in spite of un¬ 
seasonable summer weather Steady pro¬ 
gress m the Group's sales necessitates an in¬ 
crease in our pnxluction capacity and propo¬ 
sals for building a new £4-15 million factory 
in the south of F.ngland for Schweppes 
products are now under study 
We arc thus starting a major programme 
of capital investment at home as well as 
overseas 

Widespread increases in the costs of most 
raw materials are a serious problem for the 
whole Company For example in 1972 milk 
alone cost us over £2 million more than in 
1971. Because inadequate profit margins 
still obtain in many sectors of the food 
industry and mcrea^ costs do not mean 
increased profits, these circumstances have 


presented Tea and Foods with spiu 
hculties To meet this situation we d 
to concentrate our selling and m.ir 
power in the High Street so far as 
IS concerned John Beasley as Chaiini 
this new operation has joined the Hc.irj 
Tuiihei rnatiagemcnl changes imi 
H oaid include the appomiment i! 
Collins as Deputy Managing Ditecu 
his leplaccment as Chairman ol our 
seas Group during the cm rent yeai hi 
Gregoiv This change will relieve ' 
Cadburv ol some of his duties as M.ii 
Director and thus will enable him as 1 
Chart man to lake more of the c’\4 
load olT mv shoulder. 

CASH FLOW AND DIVIDEN 

Pi oof ot the success of our ration, 
programme and of more cfllcient i 
contiol IS a maior turn round in •' 
position .Since the beginning ol I 
have improved the Company's cash • 
by ovci £14 million This provider 
base for the further investment and t 
ment m the UK that is now being plj 
The Directors recommend a fma 
end ol R*1''o net which wifh the iinr 
tax credit is equivalent to I2'\, gros- 
Ordinary Stock, making a total foi ill 
oi 17 "o giOSS (Iasi year lb*!,, gross) 

THE CURRENT YEAR 

Your Company has entered 
organised and managed with new 
areas to exploit at home and abio-j 
Groups have made an excellent sLik 
year It is too soon to report on tin c 
the Government's anii-inflation in4 
on out home trade It will large!. • 
on how the new Government Pay aiu 
Boards interpret their instructions f 
profit margins are not excessive on 
our products and we hope that wi s 
allowed to maintain them and thus 
overall profit growth in the UK b's 
increasing our sales 
We are very grateful to the Go' Ci 
for removing under VAT unfa<<1 
anomalies on many of our prodi 
existed under Purchase lax Wc 
passing on considerable price redu 
our customm in drinks, confect 
biscuits. We hope that these will Hh 
hold down the cost of living 
encourage growth. A steady expiu' 
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^hweppes 

■jid complicated merger at home and overseas” 


ilirnovcr and profit is vital to the 
fils of our 30,000 employees and our 
i.ilders It IS also the basis on whii-h 
Hii.ird has decided to go ahead with a 
I investment progrunimc in the UK II 
Ldnnot he maintained, then both 
nr lent, dividends and capital invesl- 
Iwiiiild he at risk 1 will repon iurthei 
,is situation at the Annual Cicneral 
nr in May At least 40 of our profits 
k'l be alTcclcd by the Ciovcrnmeni's 


measures as they aie earned oveiseas and 
we shall coniimie to budget for lurilict 
growth m ♦ at home as well as abroad in 
spile of the dilhculties 

POLICY FOR PEOPLE 

>oui ('ompanv has only ai^hieved itsL>iirent 
sucecssliil growth and developiiii.iii because 
of the leadeiship given by member of your 
Board I his lead has been fiiniiv hacked by 


the directors and managcis ol all oiii over¬ 
seas operalions and the dircclois and 
managers of our subsidiarv companies in the 
UK Ihroiigli detailed loini consultation 
and communicjlions we have kept the 
whole Compan> involved in the task ol 
g'ving our customi rs good value and high 
clualilv We hope that stoekhvddcrs too lake 
an inlciesl in out products and iherefoie wc 
can c'laini that sucicss arises from a ion 
iribution made bv all those who work with 
us or have rnonev invested in the Companv 
Voiir Board is coiisiiihis of a conlmunie 
lUTd to inform, discuss and consult with all 
those who arc involved in the business In 
the case of stockholdeis vve do this h\ 
giving a full rcpoit (Mi piofiis and fiends 
during the ycai and we welcome the indi¬ 
vidual inicicst of stockholdets 111 the pio- 
giess of the hiisincss W^cll developed loini 
consultation at all levels in the (.ompan> 
piovides lor all those who work with us the 
opportumtv to question, comnieni and 
make suggestions, and thus plav then pait 
m decision making fhii I'K 1 ompanv 
Pension I unds now have over 1^) million 
invested and we intend to continue to 
promote share incentives, widei share 
owneiship, commissions, bonus pa>ments, 
special holiday allowances linked to piohts 
and Ollier means of giving all who work 
with us a direct inierest in (Uii success In 
this w'av we hope to Kvnimiie onr stead> 
growth as an inter national companv 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

I Will replan flirthei to sKK'kholdeis at the 
lime of the Annual Cicncial Meeting whuh 
v%ill he held at \1 noon on Thursda>, 31 
Mav at the Doichcsler flolel. Paik 

I anc, t ondon, W I tBallioom eniiancc) 

22 March I'>73 

iSUa 


(opie\ of thv ( nairman's Siafemetu ami 
Preliminaiy Results^ which have been ii^(U- 
hted hi Siotkhoider^ are avaiiabie on 
appiicatton to fhe Secretary, Cadbury 
Schweppes Limited, Connaupht Plate, 
London, lC2 2h.\\ England 


PRELIMINARY FIGURES FOR 1972 

EN The Dircitois of Cadbury Schweppes Limned, at a Board Meeting held lod.iv, 
jppinvcJ the Accounts for the 52 weeks ended 30 IXceinlvei l'>72 I he C’on- 
splidated 1 rading Results for 1 he per lod arc as foJI'vws 


loup turnover 

1972 

£000 

£348,874 

1971 

a)()0 

129fi,09'v 

>>vup trading piofit 

•iire Ol associated companies’ profits less losses 

29,978 

254 

23,764 

222 

tc^lmcni income 

30.232 

733 

23,986 

368 

•I 1 crest payable 

30,965 

2.’T21 

24,354 

3,214 

iroup profit before taxation 
j nation 

28,244 

12,609 

21,141) 

8.662 

•fit atiiibutablc to minority interests 

15,635 

905 

12,478 

568 

viiaordinary items net of taxation and 
mnority interests 

14,730 

1,119 

11,910 

1,331 

•lit attributable to Cadbury Schweppes Limited 

£13,611 

£10,579 

Dividends 

yri lerence Slock 5 (gross) paid 
'nil rim on Ordinary Slock of 5"„ (gross) paid 
_ Inal on Ordinary Stock of IJ (grow) paid 
niial on Ordinary Slock of 8*4net 

Viimvaleni to I2"„ gross) 

146 

2,600 

4,615 

146 

2,340 

5,981 

^i^nfit retained 

7,361 

6,250 

8,467 

2,112 


£13.611 

110,579 


Subject to approval by the Company at the Annual General Meeting the final 
on jixniend will be paid on 6 June 1973 to holders of Ordinary Stock icgisie'^ed at 
“c Jose of business on 7 May 1973 . 
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dontinufd from paf»e 77 

So tliosc* who think tiiat the ji^asmeirs 
cleciston to return to woik rna\ prove 
to he a turnniL' point in iti(lii.stria) rela¬ 
tions could turn out ii^ht. Tins l)allr>t 
was w'on hv the moderates li\ 1^,776 to 
11,267 , onlv 64 per <ent of the union 
iiiemhr*rship art nail v v(»ted peiliaps 
hecaiise the rest thoiiC(lit it was a foie- 
ji'inie roiK liision It should help to 
estalilisli the authorilv of Mr David 
Rasnetr, the Rasmen's leadet. His tactic 
of a secret liiillot to heat tlie militants 
•should he co|)ied hv other union 
inodeiates 

'The result of the miners’ vote is due 
next 'I iiesdav, and if it does reject 
strike action, even h\ a narrow tnaiG[in, 
It will he a reverse for the clelegat^'^ 
who havi l>een stattniit iinamniouslv 
militant nieetmju;s m several regions 
I he lesult of the watermen’s halhu 
will not now lie declared till nnd-Ajiril 

'riie hospital strike goes on, hut is 
liegmning to faltei. The numliet on 
all-out strike is well clown, and onlv a 
v\ork-tr)-riile is kecjjing so many heels 
out of a( tioTi By Wednesday less than 
7 pel cent of all hospital heels were 
allectecl 

Mr \'ic l•'eathcl and Mr Alan Fisher, 
the leaclei of the public employees 
union, went personalK on Monday to 
as|. Mi Heath for a special in(]uirv 
'rhe\ weie told that the hosjntal 
workers could take their case ro the [ray 
hoard like evervhocly else Mr Fisher 
cleaiK wants .1 face-saver, hut face- 
savers are scarce His ccuild he a pay 
lurard older to return to work. He 
ciriild then siippnit such a move on 
the ground that the law must he 
oheved 

But the pa\ hoard will not auto- 
niatii.illv declare e\er\ strike illegal 


HUTAIN 

It Will only do so if (a) it thinks the 
strike will be very damaging or (h) 
the employer is likely to cave in. 
Neither applies to the hosjritals, 
although some hospital hoards are more 
sympathetic to the strikers than others. 
If the pay Iniard reckons that the hos- 
j>ital strike will collapse of its own 
accord, tliere will he no point m 
declaiiiig It illegal 

Pay and prices _ 

Relief for peasants 

Monday's w'hitc j>ajjer on the ccxles 
of practice contained manv more 
changes on [irices than pay, and there 
were* those in govcriinient who thought 
It cluitlish of Mr Michael ('lapham, 
the pTC'siclent of the (’onfederalion of 
British Indiistrv, to say it (ontained 
“ sloy)])v thinking ” of tlie sort that was 
turning Britain into a nation of peas¬ 
ants \tter all, the CIBI got moM of 
what il wanted. 

'I'he most important change is the 
anijilihcation of the list of costs which 
It will he “ allowable ” to |)ass on in 
jiiices laihour-intensive iiidu.stries will 
lie tihlc* io pass on irioie of wage 
me Teases than the aihittarv v* 

Where* w'agcs accxmnt for -yh per cent 
of total costs, Tji per cent of the w'age 
increase can pass thiough tc^ [iricTs. 
.And this inereascs on a sliding scale to 
a nia\inuini where wages account for 
80 per cent of total costs. It w'lll he 
c'liieflv the service industries, like 
laundries, that vmII benefit But it 
should also help manufacturing 
industries, including shijihuilchiig, 
engineering, motor cve le manufactur¬ 
ing, textiles, printing and aerosjlace. 

Despite the (iBI's c'ontinuing unhap¬ 
piness, the list of other allowable costs 


has l>een stretched to include marn 
items it had asked for, includin'^ 
services and sub-contracting work, 
vital for an industry like engineeririL' 
Within strict limits, it will even hr 
possible for a company to anticipati* 
a known cost increase in assessing its 
new prices This will he particularh 
helpful tc; the 200 large firms which 
will have to give the price commissK)!) 
advance notice of intended increasrv 

The price commission has been 
given c'on.Mclerahle discretum in iis 
examination of a company’s invesi- 
merit plans. If the commi«*sioii fre is 
tliat a strict interpretation of the pru 
code will restrict a companv’s ahilit 
to bu\ new' ecjuipincnt, it C'aii authen 
ise a ln‘dipr iik tease C'apital-mtensixr 
industries will not have to rediui 
firu'rs to reflect any reduction 
in unit c'osts resulting from increasri 
volume, although tliey will still hr 
subject to the overall profit continl, 
based on the average of the best twr 
vears in the jiast five. 'I’he nationalised! 
industries can also increase their jiricr^ 
h\ more than the strict limit, hut 
onlv to the extent that stops thr 11. 
accumulated deficit from increasing 

Food manufacturers and lelailnvl 
have been given a heljnng hand th 
can now' assess their gross jrroht maTgiii| 
w'lthout having to include the livr 
months’ fr(*e/p 

'Flic white pajrei made, no mai^il 
changes to the jiav jiiovisioiis 'I 
was no surjirise, since the unions liai 
refused to ofler any suggestions !•» 
im|)roveiiient The main change was ti 
make it harder for salaried woikci 
to dodge the limit, through h 
“merit” iricrcinents It will also I 
harder for workers on payment-!)' 
results '^cfiemes to dodge through. In 
theie are still looj^holes here. 


Key indicators: British economy 


Prices in the freeze 

Retail prices went up another i% 
last month despite the freeze This 
brings the increase since the freeze 
began in Novenr^ber to 1 8 %. The 
mam culprit has been fre'sh food, 
which's exempt Seasonal foods 
such as eggs, tomatoes and fresh 
vegetables wer>t up most last 
.month But clothing also rose, 
affected by rrsing world raw 
matm'ial prices Leaving out seasonal 
fooc, the index rose 1 47o in the 
first three >mon>ths of the freeze, 
compared with 2 4% in the previous 
three months. 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963-100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

January 

132.3 

-05 

+08 

+6 5 

employment* 

December 

883 

-02 

ml 

-1.7 

productivity* 

December 

1516 

404 

+2 4 

+9.7 

Export trade*f 

February 

170 

A 2 

4-3i 

+ 14i 

Retail trade* 

January 

1208 

-09 

+ 16 

+7.6 

Unemployment* 

March 

125 6 

-4 4 

-132 

-27.6 

Average earnings* 

January 

2212 

4-01 

+ 1 3 

+ 14.8 

Retail prices 

February 

1664 

+06 

+ 1.8 

+7 9 

Export prices 

January 

159 

+ 1 

+ 2 i 

+7 

Import prices 

January 

154 


+8 

+ 131 


Export trade, retail trade: m volume terms (value at constant phues). 
Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers: latest rate 2B par 
cent. ^Seasonatiy ad/usted. iProvistonaf 
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The Economist Intelligence Unit 
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’Jooemment economists 

iafe enough 
rith Ken 

The new head of the government 
•conomic service and chief economic 
idviser to the Treasury is to be Sir 
rnneth Berrill, chairman of the 
niversity (Grants Committee. He will 
»lace Sir Donald MacDougall when 
c retires from public service in the 
itumn. The news had been leaking 
lut before Thursday’s announcement 
.m No. 10, but even very senior 
leasury men were not sure the dav 
•foie 

Sir Kenneth headed our list of “ safe ” 
ames foi the job two months ago 
February 3rd, page 72). He is well 
|>ccted as an administrator and an 
client hirer of staff, but will be 
iiilikelv to bring daring new economic 
joas into Whitehall. A product of the 
.r)ndon Scliool of Economics and of 
mbridge, he is a Keynesian who has 
ilreadv had one spell in the Treasury , 
Mr Jim Callaghan's invitation, he 
;ame in as a special adviser on public 
•\]icnditure in 1967. Presumably he 
ts on well witli Sir Douglas Allen, 
10, after all, gives most of the 
trasury advice that is listened to. At 
mbridge lie was best known as an 
terpreter of economic hi.storv in terms 
modern economic analysis. 

Much less publicised, Mr Fred 
itkinson slips quietly next Monday 
iio the chair vacated by Mr Christ- 
lor Dow : assistant general-secretary 
vhe Organisation for Economic Co- 
■ration and Development. This is an 
n[)ortant post in the gift of the 
■Jiish Treasury, especially if OECD 
to play a more important role in 
tiire, as many believe it should. Mr 
ktkinson, in his early 50s, is at pre.sent 
icf economic adviser to the Depart- 
■nt of Trade and Industry—which 
!a\es a vacancy there. 

'\mong the other moves of knights 
fjawns or whosoever on the econ- 
iiiK chessboard, nobody has been 
>und at the drop of a hat to succeed 
r Frank Figgures at the National 
iffniomic Development Council after 
departure to chair the pay board, 
fr Tom Fraser, who was industrial 
irivior to NEDC from 1962-70, has 
|tr^ed to step into Sir Frank's shoes 
a temporary basis. Serving under 
as his industrial director will be 
' Kenneth Cook, seconded from 
ilips (the electronics firm), formerly 
the Economist Intellifirence TJnit. 


Steel 

Sorry, no sheet 

The .shortage of .sheet steel, especially 
w*de sheet for cars ind consumer 
durables, i.s reaching crisis proportions. 
On Thursday, the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration ran out of stocks of slab and 
coil at the key Llanwem works, where 
steelmaking has been hit by an 
unofficial strike 01 boilermakers. The 
works hnally had to shut down rolling 
operations altogether. BSC has already 
told customers that supplies will not 
be back to nonnal until some time in 
the autumn. 

File Llanwcrn works, which pro¬ 
duces 23 per cent of Britain's sheet 
steel and half of the vital wide .sheet, 
has been in increasing trouble with its 
slalVbmg mill, lii February' the diffi¬ 
culties weie multiplied by an unofficial 
strike aftn a boilermaker was sacked 
for allegedly striking a foieman. The 
BSC and its new strip mills managing 
director, Mr Bol) Scholey, are refusing 
to reinstate the man before an inquiry 
is helil 

'Fhc shortages have already forced 
the Depaitment of 'Frade and Industry 
to suspend inipott duties on a wide 
range of .sheet and tinplate. But there is 
a growing row that DTI took too long 
before accepting that ste-el users are 
in trouble. Several industries, includ¬ 
ing the till box and private .sector .steel¬ 
makers, first pul in formal requests for 
su.spens]on of duty last November. 
Apparently, civil servants accepted 
over-optimistic a.s.surances from BSCi 
that all would soon be back to normal. 
In the meantime, steel demand in 
Europe has increased hv leaps and 
bounds, making it impossible to get 
early delivery. This week, the Brassels 
('ommission has revised upward the pio- 
duction estimates it made just twci 
months ago. But British users arc 
having to go to America for emereencs 
supplies of steel. 

Golf _ 

The big time 

I’he Briti.sh professional golf circuit 
used to begin in Britain. The first 
tournament of the year was held in 
some place like Bournemouth The 
purse was small, the course was still 
recovering from winter and the wea¬ 
ther could still be counted on to be 
bad. The small, shivering crowd went 
well with the general small-time scene. 
Reports of American tournaments with 


•s 



P&ter^s unAmencan star is rising 

purses of $100,000 and more .seemed 
to come from another planet, 01 at 
least another game. 

Now the British circuit begins on 
the conlineni because the British and 
European tours have been combined 
This week it is Madrid, and for .some 
leal money, £15,000, the first instal¬ 
ment on tour prizes that will total 
more than £500,000 this year. The 
Bouinemouth tournament is still 
around. It will be held on May lotb- 
ritli but even this will have a jiurse of 
£8,000. 'Fhere is one other £8,000 
tournament on the circuit but all the 
others have purses of £15,000 or more. 

Another phenomenon is developing 
along witli the big money ; the British 
European siai wlio is .1 true star .\ 
few years ago a British golfei could 
not become a certified star, no matter 
bow many tournaments be won in 
Britain, unless he went to America and 
won Oiere loo, as 'Ftmv Jackini did. 
'J'oda\ Peter Oosterhuis is almost as 
important a star as Jarklin and he 
li IS fiarclK played in Amerii.a, never 
mind won iheie. Even Jacklin will 
probably reduce his American apjicar- 
ances so he can ulav moie in Btitain 
and Eurojje The major Amenran 
tournaments, such as the Masters next 
week in Augusta, Clcorgia, are still a 
magnet. Both Jacklin and Oosterhuis, 
who are not ])laving in Madrid, will 
appear there but the run-of-the-mill 
American tournaments, however big 
their money, have lo.st their lustre. The 
second biggest purse is now in Japan, 
where the tournament circuit is worth 
£im in prizes. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Wall Street takes a 
hammer to the cycle 

New York 


'I’he Dow Jones recovered af, points, 
to in the first three days of this 

week. 13 ut that w'as after havinpr fallen 
hv an improhahle amount in the pre- 
vLous week, and it is still down from 
978.8 in a foTtnii2[ht. 

Like a ruhhei hand, the market this 
week needed to have its statistical 
e(|uilihriijin re.shired. Theie is a chance 
of what the analysts cull a rideahle 
ni<»ve '' a sur^e that will carry the 
Dow up hv perhaps fifty or sixty 
points But one third of the inve.stmeni 
advisory services are bearish, <nie half 
are bullish, and one sixth don't know. 
'I'his IS a inaikcd chant'e from the 
widespiead optimism that was pre¬ 
valent at the turn of the vear. The 
inaiket ha*' come penlouslv close to 
bieakini* the upward trend that has 
been its uiiderlvintr movement since 
the sjiniift of It has done this at 

a inoinent when the foitunes of cor- 
po^atlon^, which are w'liut the stock 
market is meant to be all about, aie 
still on the 11]). 

'I'he kcv [iroblems are that the 
iteneral Xrneiican public has deserted 
Wall Stieel, overseas investors are still 
thoroiigiilv uncertain about the dollar, 
and tfie professionals are too wise, 



with a hitter wisdom (which might 
turn out to be foohshnes.s) More and 
more institutions are saying that there 
are too manv indications that the 
American econornv will be m for 
another of its cyclical downturns after 
about the end of i97*j—a downturn 
th.it would mean depressed prices f*»r 
all stocks excejit those favourite 
glamorous few which have proved 
themselves capable of sustaining their 
growth in profits through good and 
bad times. 

L'he market discounts the future and 
the future is in the balance. It had 
long been forecast that interest rates 
would he moving towards their high 
point in April as the corporate and 
I orisumer demand for credit expanded, 
but It IS difficult for the market to keep 
its cool wfien the consumer price index 
has risen at an annual rate of almost 
10% in the most recent month. There 
were the usual special reasons, but in 
a year of union negotiation such 
inflation can feed upon itself. The 
spectre is raised of a real credit 
Nqueeze and another engineered reces- 
Mon rhere are more bad inflation 
figures in store, and higher interest 
fares, so this scefiticul frame of the 
institutional mind may continue until 
earlv summer. 

And then there is, or isn’t, the indi¬ 
vidual investor. The odd lot figures 
show him to have been a net .seller of 
stock for two and a half years now. 
The same message is delivered most 
emphatically by the mutual fund 
industry, which has just registered its 
thirteenth consecutive month of net 
redemptions. The New York stock 
exchange this week reported the first 
decline in the overall number of stock¬ 
holders for over 20 years. Recently 
the margin debt figure has also been 
reduced, which suggests that the richer 
individuals may lx beginning to lose 
theiiv nerve and cash in their chips. 


Last week a Louis Harris opini 
poll emphasised the indecision of ih 
general public : 6o% said they did no| 
know where to put their money, an 
only 16% expressed confidence i 
their broker. When asked to suggo 
the best hedge against inflation 
said real estate, a revealingly crar 
30% suggested government bonds, an> 
another 27% said hank saving; 
accounts. Only a dismal 12% put tlu' 
faith in .shares. Tlie.se are not th 
majorities on which bull markets ai 
made. 

At this stage in the argument, th 
spirit of cycles past speaks up. li 
points out that moments of .such pessi 
mi.sm are absolutely the moment ti 
buy ; that the price/earnings ratios 01 


29 out of 30 Doiwln) 

j Percontiige change sir)ce all time peak. 

Jan 11,1973 to March 26,1973 
' 30 % 20_ 10-0 4 m 
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Equity & Law 

Life Assurance Society Limited 

Increase in new business yet again 
far ahead of the average for the industry 

The Society continues to expand both 
in the United Kingdom and in Europe 



Extracts from the statemertt by the 
Chairman, SIR JOHN WITT, cir¬ 
culated with the Report and 
Accounts for 1972. 

NEW BUSINESS 
Amid many heartening features in 
1972 the most pleasing was the 
continued increase in new business. 

The percentage increases in com¬ 
parison with the previous year are 
yet again far ahead of the average 
for the industry. 

As I said a year ago, these results are 
largely the fruits of earlier planning—new branch premises 
have been acquired, others modernised and improved, 
while new offices have been opened at Lincoln and 
Shiewsbury and will shortly be opened at Cheltenham 
Nor could they have been achieved without the dedicated 
efforts of the Society's staff. 

OVERSEAS BUSINESS 

Now that the United Kingdom is a member of the EEC it is 
with especial pleasure that I refer to the Society's 
decision to open an office in Wiesbaden fot the trans¬ 
action of life assurance in West Germany which, once the 
necessary formalities have been completed, can be con¬ 
fidently expected to bring substantial business to the 
Society 

Our Dutch branch his made spectacular progress since it 
opened in November 1970. We have recently acquired a 
large modern office block m The Hague in order to house 
It appropriately 

I would not like it to be thought that, though the Society is 
still the only British life office to have opened a branch on 
the Continent since the War, we intend to confine our 
interests to the two EEC countries which I have men¬ 
tioned 

EQUITY-LINKED BUSINESS 

I am glad to report that the number of units m issue by 
Equity & Law Unit Trust Managers Limited rose from 
1,809,054 to 2,323,205 in 1972—mainly because of the 
increase of equity-linked business transacted by the 
Society following the redesigning of our schemes in 
July 1972 

EQUITY & LAW (MANAGED FUNDS) LIMITED 

This new life office, a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Society, began operations in July 1972. The business 
transacted, both actual and prospective, is highly satis¬ 
factory, due largely to the help we received as a result of 
our early consultations with leading pensions brokers as 
to how best to offer this facility 
RETIREMENT BENEFIT BUSINESS 
The Society is also looking forward to a substantial 
expansion of all classes of retirement benefit business, 
and we especially welcome the decision of the CBI to 
make available to their members a centralised scheme 
which is to be underwritten by the Society 


The Society welcomes all new 
schemes, and extensions of our many 
existing schemes, but it is to be 
hoped that the problem of adapta¬ 
tion to avoid entry into the Reserve 
Scheme, with the strict time limits, 
will not escape the Government's 
attention 
INVESTMENTS 

Appreciation in the market values of 
the Society's assets on revaluation 
amounted to the satisfactory figure 
of £53m, to which properties made 
a significant contribution This performance in 1972 
enabled the investment reserve to be increased to no 
less than £86m. Of this sum a substantial part is today 
intact, although the fall since 31st December 1972 
indicates the necessity for making substantial reserves 
Total net investmunt in 1972 amounted to £30im, of 
which £10m was financed by increases in the Society's 
borrowings in foreign currencies. Net increases were 
made of £8m to fixed-interest stocks, £10^m to equities 
and £8Jm to properties, while there was an increase in 
the amounts held on short-term deposit or in cash of 
ES^^m The amount invested in property includes £2im 
invested in property in Holland 
DIVIDEND 

The recommended dividend, to which Treasury consent 
has been obtained, is equivalent to the 5% permitted 
increase, at the rate of 4 59375p per share With imputed 
tax credits this is equivalent to a franked payment of 
6 5625p per share 
BONUS DECLARATION 

I am pleased to report that the terminal bonus has been 
increased from 25% to 32i% 

The excellent figures for maturing policies represent the 
results of past distributions, including the Society's three 
special bonuses Further distributions to existirig policies 
will depend on profits yet to be earned, which I am sure 
will also prove very satisfactory 
ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 
I am satisfied that vve have witnessed, over the last few 
years, a substantial increase in productivity m the conduct 
of the Society's business 

Two thoughts are, however, paramount—the Society's 
continued determination to offer the best possible service 
and our equally strong intention to expand operations in 
remunerative ways both at home and abroad 
OUTLOOK 

The Society continues to expand in different spheres of 
activity both in the United Kingdom and in Europe. The 
notable increase in new business, which shows no signsof 
diminution, inevitably imposes ever heavier burdens on the 
Society'sstaff. Nevertheless, in spite of such pressures, the 
Society IS resolved to continue to provide a service second 
to none to our Policyholders and to Brokers and Agents. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 

1972 

1971 

THE YEAR 

£m 

Cm 

New sums assured 
Sums assured in 

518 

327 

force 

1,413 

1,017 

Annual premiums 
Payments to 

27 6 

22 6 

policyholders 

21.9 

20 2 

Total assets 

483 

394 

Investment reserve 

86 

60 

Gross dividend 

1 31 

1 25 

per share 

6 5625p 

6 25p 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 20 Lincoln 's Inn Fields, WC2A 3ES. 
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lan^e numbers of estimable stocks are 
below their levels at the bottom of the 
i()7o bear market , and that, hiatus 
or no hiatus, corporate pnifits will con¬ 
tinue to t^fow in the lon^ luii and 
slock jjiices will continue to i*rf»w with 
tlie.tn Hut these arc^iiinents inii^ht he 
even truer latei 'I'he p, e r.iti(» on the 
Dow IS now at a low (>, hut it has 
hecn as low' as that for quite long 
periods 111 tiie 'Flie market is now 

watc hojg all tlic sigiis most carefullv If 
interest rates and inHationarx' expec- 
t.itifiMs go lip, the market will go df>wn 
II eiriier, or both, go down, the market 
will re^polld sharpiv upw'ards. 

Machine tools _ 

Herbert's last 
chance _ 

Alfred Ihnbert ci>ntiniies to live daii- 
geroiisK It lost il4.i)m in the veai to 
l.isi ()(toiler following a loss of 

just over L pn in the \eai before 
Hut this w'As no w'oise than the mar¬ 
ket expected, and the share price 
nieielv shifted down -jij to 'y2\i 

The figures were accompanied bv 
promises of some jam the dav after 
tonioiiow from the chairman, Sir 
Ru'haid Young. He said that the com- 
paii\ should be hack in the lilack hv 
the fourth quarter of tins sear (which 
ineaiw a fat loss again at half-time) 
and into profits next \eai. If Sir 
Richaid had said anything le.ss opti- 
iiiisiu, that would have been inter¬ 
preted as a war mug of imminent 
(iisaster innc hine tool orders are 
fiiniK on tlie iijiside of the vicious 
Older cvcle Tf new, slim Herbeii (the 
lahoui force is down to around h,')()0 
fiom ii,'‘|00 three sears ago) Ctinnot 
make money wfieii orders are giving 
themselves up at the cioor, then it 



cannot rn.ike m'*nev at all. 

'I h<‘ results could have heeii niuili 
worse Ignoiing pioMsums for writing 
oil ohsolcie stoi k, the trading loss w'as 
L'j .pn, against Hi im, on a turnover 
almost one-fifth cIosmi Meaiiwlulc, the 
machine tool division of I’uhc Invea- 
inenls, which has also heen on a pain¬ 
ful sliinmiiig diet, siillercd a £‘500,000 
loss against a previous jirofit of 
£800,000 on more or less the same 
turnover Rveii the well-managed 
rnac hiiie tool o)irrati()ns of tlie CJeorge 
(•oheii boo group had their j^iofits 
tiiiniiK'd hv almost two-lliiids, on turn¬ 
over down a sixth It was onlv the 
sm.illei, more s|)rciahst companies, like 
Jones and Shqmian or Wadkin, that 
showed mm h inipiovcMnent on this 
standard of perfoimance 

Herbert's nianagcnient has learned 
to be cautious Provisions have hceii 
made for cverv thing in sight, and, it 
(laims. It IS not strapped for cash. Het- 
ter control of stocks and debtors has 
contaiiic^d the overdraft about the 
same £4.7m as last vear. Unless there 
some unforeseen disaster, Herbert 
IS not asking the (iov'cniment for an 
Industi-v Act handout 

'I'hcre .are still inanv longer-term 
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questions unanswered. It has trimiiK 
a little off its va.st product list, 
there must still be room for mai 
more old designs to be ditched. Fc 
of trade union reaction is delayn 
transfer of some cheaper, sim| 
niacliine tools to lower-cost coiiiitn 
like Spam and India. If these pn^ 
lenis are not tackled before the nr 
order recession, expected in 1973 ■ 
thereabouts, Hei'bcrt will slide h.-u 
into the red, perhaps permancml 
Hut, on the evidence of reforms to d.ii 
Herbert can just be given the benri 
of the doubt again. 

fieio Tork property _ 

Will Lazard buy 
Uris? 

“Who will buy Liis,^," askexi /’/ 
Fi jiropertv surv'ey last vver 

It looks as tliough the action is aho 
Ut begin Uris has announced that ii 
now in iic'gotiation w'lth a potenti 
hiivei or buyers to sell its assets t> 
cash. 'I'he company will not Ti<in 
iifiines or price jrru'es -hut oui caih 
date for the buyer is Lazard Fic'c 
the investment bank, and the pru 
should be worth in exc'ess of $'^o j) 
Uiis share. Kven though the sh.i 
pure of I^iis Huildirigs has inoveil i 
$■5 to $iil in just over a week, 
Street is still underrating the proper 
potential of the corri))any. 

I’ns Huildings ow’iis a dozen of t 
finest new' office blocks 111 Manhatt.i' 
totalling some i^m sq ft , it owns lu 
of three Hilton hotels , and it li.is 
construction company. However, t 
hotels, 111 common with other 
York hotels, have fieeii gcang throu 
a rough patch ; and a couple of t 
Uris devel(»pmeiits have been slow 
fill u]) with tenants, especially the < 
s(] ft giai't at Yy Water Street, 
eiitlv just a little bit too near t 
water for the likings of Wall Street*’ 
Since high interest payments, propei 
taxes and maintenance chaigc.s all l><i 
to he jiaid whether theie are tenants 
not, ITns made a loss of $648,000 
the first quarter of the present fn’*» 
cial year. The founder of the compat 
Mr Percy Uris, died in 1971, and 
brother, Mi Harold Uris, seems 
have decided that quoted prop 
companies arc wasted on investors. 

Uns’s I0S.S is more apparent tit 
real. Depreciation on buildings whi 
do not depreciate, and taxes which v 
not be paid, are deducted before I 
profit i.s struck. The offices by the 
selves are probably making a cash F* 
fit of around $2om a year, but Am 
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Stock market investors fail to 
Jerstand the special financial lofric 
property development and invest- 
nt. The natural holders of real 
ite in the United States are wealth\ 
ividuals, institutions and, to some 
fiiit, the real estate investment tiusts, 
uj^h these tend to put most of their 
ney into mortf^ag^cs. 

^azard Freres has been one of the 
active banks in ^uidincr its clients 
»ugh the pn^pertv maze. It formed 
»ropcrtv company of its own, Peer- 
, and a real estate investment trust, 
•porate Property Investors I’hcsc 
► base lust been married and the 
iltinp reit has properties, leasebacks 
I mortgai^es totalling some $7oom. 
owns 120 J. C. Penney stores, 
ncrous shopping centres and a few' 
e blocks. The investors in the reit 
the rich clients of Lazard and also 
1 ranee companies and other 
^stors. There would be no difficulty 
ill in raising, sav, $2ooni in ordci to 
the pn/e I'^ris buildings. The 
reholders in CPI intend to get a 
ng for their shares—^l>ut the imblic 
ring has been delayed. Could this 
>ccause Lazard is too busy iiegotiat- 
w'lth Uris ^ 

rdine, Matheson 

tage two 
lillionaires 

•re IS no business like the proper l\ 
mess. The offer document for the 
laining shares m Reunion Pioperties 
already (m'lied b\ Jardiiic, 
theson, the Hongkong-Abased trading 
ipanv, shows that five, of the 
inion directors collected a cool 
7.1m in cash for selling their shares 
It does not include their non- 
t'ficial holdings. Altogether the 
■ves family and its associates 
■ived some £2Bm for then con¬ 
ing interest in Reunion. At 20op a 
e, the offer was generous to them, 
is to the general public which sub- 
!)cd to the shares when ihev w'ere 
led at gop in June, 1972. 
he property boom has lifted the 
ation by Jones Lang Wootton, the 
eyors, from £23m at the tunc of 
prospectus to £4301 at the time of 
offer—stage two and the freeze on 
ness rents notwithstanding. 

^rdine, Matheson is such a very 
mg buyer Ijecause money is no 
‘ct. The object was to tran.slate the 
i levels that the price/earnings ratio 
longkong reached (see page 60) into 
1 assets, and the deal has brilliantly 
«*eded in doing just that. Near the 
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height of the market, a mere three 
weeks ago, Jardiiie, Matheson placed 
2.Qm shares at around £2-^J per share. 
The shares arc now standing at £20. 
However, h\ irifreasmi; ihe r*quit\ hv 
7“«, the net assets of the conipaii\ have 
nearly doubled. I'hus it made a ilbBin 
rights issue with excellent uniing, and 
is putting It straight into pro[)ertv assets. 
But some e\-shaie[ioldrr»A m Reunion 
have less reason to be hafip\ The 
price started cieepiiig up hefoie the 
announcement of llie takeovei was 
made, w'hich means that iluwe in the 
know' jiut It across tln^e who were not 
'I'lic stock exchange is invesugalint; 

Interest rates 

Money's scarcer 
than you think 

The use hv com|);niies of their oyer- 
draft facilities to lend inoiiev hack 
to the b.iiiks in the wholesale deposit 
maiket luis at Iasi been .ukiuiwlerlged 
as signiliiaiit. The Hank of hngland 
has n<»w verv' sensiblv levised its inter¬ 
est rate policv to irv to cuib this -and. 
at the same time, make the 1 plus 
Melds on gilts moie attrailive , which 
IS w'h\ short-term iiiteic'st lates aie 
edging dovMi 

'Ihis ailntrage lia^- ii<»t ju'^t been 
oci'urrmg in leitilicates of deposit, the 
well-publicised medium, but in the 
nionev tiiaiket as uell '1 his can lie 
pidged from the [jcrformaiic e of 
monev market rates. When iniuiev 
rates stait tlie dav abc^ve lo]';.. 'die 
overdraft rate for iirst-cdass boirowers) 
big f'onipanies tend to draw c»ut cash, 
squeezing the banks and pushing up 
lates , the money is then lent back 
to the i leanng banks at a profit, often 
thiough the medium of the merchant 
banks On davs when nionev rate.s start 
below ioJ%, 01 little above it, there 
IS no guaranteed profit in this ; and 
rates often g<> down during such da\s, 
sometimes quite sharply. 'Flius, on 
"I'liesda^, overnight monev started at 
ioi-ioi5% in the interbank market, 
and crashed to 7-7i% at the close. 

The existence of this arbitrage—ui 
call deposits with the banks as well as 
CDs—means that all the current esti¬ 
mates of the growth in Britain'.s money 
supply are probably exaggerated. The 
fasluon among Britain's monetary 
economists, and stock market analysts, 
at present is to assume that the latest 
horrific figures suggesting an annual 
rate of growth of 40% in the wide, 
M3, definition of money .supply are 
indeed ton high (becau.se of the db- 
torting effect of CDs), but to suppose 
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that the latest estimates of the annual 
rate of growth of 11 % in the narrow, 
Mi, definition of monev supply are too 
low (because of the drift from current 
arcount.v to tcim accounts at the 
hanks) Howevei, Mi includes call 
deposits as w'ell as (uncut accounts So 
It IS quite probable that the enormous 
expansion of arbitrage has swollen Ml 
as well as M3, and tlial the true ligun* 
foi Mi's undeilvjiig annual growth is 
not liigher than 11%, but low'er, jier- 
haps under f,%. 

Stock exchanges 

What's the USE ? 

The seven stock markets jii Britain, 
togethei witli the one in Dublin, have 
become one l-nited SicK’k Kxchange 
'I'he most nc^ticeable, c hange us a 
result o! I’SE is that women, who 
have been allowed to tread the hoards 
on I he rc^eioiial exchanges, can now do 
so 111 London. 'I'lie most ‘‘ignifirant 
fvior IS that regional brokers can deal 
direct with London jobbers w'lthout 
splitting tilt* coininission with a London 
bioker. Howevei, until the coinpulci- 
ised settlement jirocednre is working 
land heaven knows wlien that w'lll he) 
tlie pioMiuials will need u London 
dc.ding base, or ebe will have in carr\' 
on splitting the r ornmission. Four 
hiokeis and a jobber are coming to 
l.oiidon. but die Londoners' fcai has 
been that the legional business w'll) he 
small beer and admniistrativelv cosil\. 

It IS a jiitv the IK w liovs cannot advei- 
tise tlieii wares. But then Wood, 
Mackenzie, to name one immigrant, 
lias managed to build an international 
lejiiiiation from Kdiiibuigh on the 
’Strength of its research. 
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Sheraton has a new hotel 
onty 10 miinites finm downto^ 

Stay at the convenient meeting facilities including 

Arya-Sheraton Hotel. two ba&noms with seatmg 

Located in picturesque capacities for 1,000 and 
North Tehran, overlooking 1,200. Lobby shopping 
the city and the Alborz arcade with banking, travel 
Mountains. Only a 10 agency and car ren^ 

minute drive from down- services and Iranian 
town. And 15 minutes from handicrafts shop, 
the airport. For reservations in the 

Olympic size pool. Dining United Kingdom, ask 
and dancing in the beautiful operator for 
rooftop Peacock Suppr pSreefone 2067. 

Club with its fantastic views Or have your agent call, 
of the city. Complete 


Single Rooms from U.S. $17.00*- $24.00. 

^Baspd on RIb 129r) - Ris 1830 induduiK nervice charge. 

Arya*Sti^ut(Mi Ifotel 

SI 11RAI ON HOT t L S & MOTOR INNS A WORL DWIDL SF RVICF OF ITT 



How oodisyour 
juctement? 


The success of any responsible person 
in business or industry depends on the con¬ 
fidence others have in his judgment. 

Which in turn depends to a large extent 
upon how reliably he keeps himself inform¬ 
ed about what is going on in the world. 

Most people with responsible positions 
in life turn to The Economist each week for 
a balanced and authoritative interpreta¬ 
tion of events as well as for the facts. 

If you haven’t been reading The Econo¬ 
mist regularly you will be surprised by the 
width and depth of its coverage of every¬ 
thing from international affairs and their 
effect on business to the whole business of 
living in general. 

Make sure of your personal copy of 
The Economist by taking out a subscription 
now. 


Please enter a subsenption for one year: 

Surface Mail £15.50 

Airspeeded to Europe £18.60 

Airspeeded to the rest of t he world £21.00 

Please send me the Quarterly Index £2 80 extra 

Please send me details of other Economist publications, 
including Brief Books, Foreign Report, Dianes, Binders 

Please send details of the Student Subscnption Scheme 

1 enclose cheque or money order for £ 

payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd., and crossed 

PLEASE COMPr.KTB IN HL(ICK I.ETfERS 

SIGNATIIKK 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


ZIP CODE 


COUNTRY 


Please aend this order to 
The Economist Newspaper Limited 
Subscription Department, 54 St. James’s 
Street, London SWlAlJT 
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Reality and illusion 

THE ROAD FROM WIGAN PIER 

By Olga Cannon and J. R L Anderson 

Goilancz 332pages £3.90 

THE CLASS STRUGGLE IN 

PARLIAMENT 

By Eric S Heffer 

GoHancz 350pages €3 90 

In their dillerent ways both these books 
should be required reading lor anyone 
who wishes to try to understand—and 
what politician of any party does not 
need to make the cflbrt?—^the nature 
and quality of present-day British trade 
union leadership. Both books are so 
honest that they do not need to be 
particularly prolbund, but each carries 
an awitil warmng. in the case of the 
Les Cannon biography it is a warning of 
how a corrupt, communist minority 
can control and use a great trade union 
tdr Its own ends, in Mr Hefler’s case 
ihe warning is unintentional: it is of 
the gnef that the Labour party is build¬ 
ing up tor Itself if It continues to allow 
Its extreme, non-communist left to 
Jominate its aflairs. 

lass C^annon's fight against the com- 
munisi leadership ot' the electricians’ 
union is well enough known sull to 
send shivers ot guilt oown the backs 
of those moderate union leaders and 
Labour politicians who did not lift a 
linger to help him in it. When they get 
down to telling that story after the 
obligatory but familiar chapters of 
what It was like to be a worlung-class 
hoy between the wars, the authors (and 
l.ady Cannon--her husband was given 
a knighthood as he lay dying—^in parti¬ 
cular) give a moving account of the 
sheer intellectual honesty and personal 
courage that it took to wage that fight. 

As a member of both the Commumst 
party and the execuuve of the electri¬ 
cians’ union, Les Cannon knew the 
FTip that the party had on the umon; 
whether he also knew of, or suspeaed, 
the electoral trickery that kept the 
communists in control is not clear. 
Wliat counts is that when he was repelled 
by the evidence of communism in acuon 
(particularly in his wife’s homeland of 
( Czechoslovakia), he took the Commumst 
party on virtually single-handed. He 
stood for election to the ETU executive 
agam, was elected but had his victory 
declared void. Mr John Byrne had a 


similar experience when he stood for 
general secretary, and, indeed, the 
famous court case which finally l^ied 
the communist leaders out of their 
offices was fought on the falsification 
of the returns in that election. 

Lady Cannon pays deserved tnbute 
to the men like Mr Byrne and Mr Frank 
Chappie and a few others who picked 
up the fight that her husband had started; 
and for once lusticc is done to Mr Wood- 
row Wyatt, not only for his television 
and newspaper exposures of the chi¬ 
canery that was going on inside the IH'IJ 
but also for his generosity when Les 
Cannon was unable to get a |ob which 
would have allowed him to continue 
the campaign. lustice is also done to 
the guilessness of the general council 
of the Trades Union Congress, many 
of whose members had known exactly 
what was going on in the K'TII for years 
but did not wish, or could not afford, 
to have the 'i'UC investigating theintei- 
nal aflairs of a member union until the 
high court forced their hand. 

When he died, aged 50 , in 1970 , l^s 
C^annon was a considerable loss, but 
not, perhaps, so much to trade unionism 
as to the nation as a u'hole. He was 
elected president of the ETU and re¬ 



organised that umon; he made a very 
considerable mark on industrial prac¬ 
tices inside the electrical industry; but 
he had little success in shifting thc'riJC 
trim Its outworn postures and policies. 
L.ady Cannon admits that that was partly 
his own fault; he was insensitive to 
other people's feelings, and he was un¬ 
able to hide his intellectual supenonty. 
Certainly, he could be arrogant, but 
his unpopularity with the other trade 
union leaders owed more to the fact 
that he was often the only one (Mr lack 
Peel seemed to rotate with him at 
limes) who had the courage to stand up 
and argue (or realistic policies at public 
gatherings of the Tl IC. 

In those years that meant advocating 
a prices and incomes policy and there¬ 
fore support lor Mr Wilson and Mr 
Jenkins. That damned (ilannon as an 
cx-com who was going the familiar 
path from extreme left to tar right, and 
certainly he was on the right wing of 
the Labxiur party. Lady Cannon dis¬ 
putes that, but not very convincingly, 
and she believes that had he lived he 
would have turned to the secmingly- 
impossible task of restructuring the TUC. 
He might, but to sympathetic outside 
observers his interests seemed to be mov¬ 
ing more towards such activities as the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
to which he was appointed in 1966 . 
One suspects that l.es Cannon's next 
)ob would have been as an outstanding 
and radical head of one ot the big 
nationalised industries. 

Fur however rightward his many 
detractors claimed wa.s his drift, Les 
Cannon remained a radical m the very 
best sense of the term. In that he differs 
greatly from Mr Eric Heffer. Although, 
like l^s Cannon, Mr Heffer had been 
through the Communist pany in his 
youth and believes he is now firmly 
planted on Labour's far, non-communist 
left, Mr Heffer is one of nature’s con¬ 
servatives. The old, old class war is still 
very real to him; indeed, it is almost 
a shock, reading his book, to realise 
that people can still think as well as 
write in such antediluvian phrases. 

To Mr Heffer, “the regulation of 
industrial relations is really the attempt 
to regulate the class struggle”. '1 he gap 
between writing and publication has 
overtaken his book in some respects 
(“the postwar days of consensus politics 
have largely been destroyed” by Mr 
Heath, who has “not opted for a statu¬ 
tory incomes policy”), but time will 
never shake his fundamental belief 
that the class war is here to stay until 
the 'I'nbune group of Labour MPs 
and left-wing union leaders like Mr 
Jones and Mr Scanlon are the powers 
in the land. Mr Heffer is opposed to any 
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limitation on the unions* freedom of 
action whatsoever, and anyone who 
thinks otherwise is either a ^''I'ory 
Dinosaur*’ or a "‘so-called liberal”. 

Mr HetTer makes much of his own 
experiences on the shop Hocir before he 
became a Labour Ml\ but his vision 
of the working class is a limited one. 
Somciimes he gives the impression that 
he has contempt for everyone except 
those who get their hands dirty at work. 
Thus, when he rc|ecis Mr Crosland's 
thesis that class divisions are decreasing: 
“That changes have taken place is 
accepted, that many workers ape the 
middle classes is also accepted. But 
these arc transient matters.” “Ape** 
and '"transient”, indeed. If the Labour 
party goes into the next election with a 
manifesto acceptable to Mr Heffer and 
his friends, as seems all too likely, it will 
painfully learn just how permanent 
those changes are. 

The safe man? 

HAMMARSKJOLD 

By Brian Urquhart. 

Bodfey Head. 670 pages. £6. 

The second secretary-general of the 
United Nations met a dramauc death 
in Afnca, after eight years (1953 61 ) 
in office, in the middle of one of the 
most difficult crises he had had to 
tackle. Several studies of his career at 
the UN have already been published, 
but this IS undoubte^y the first really 
penetrating account of it. Mr Urquhart, 
who IS now an assistant secretary-general 
of the I ’N, was one of the earliest British 
recruits to its secretariat and has had 
the experience of working with all four 
of Its successive chiefs, in particularly 
close association with the late Ralph 
Bunche. He has been enabled to sup¬ 
plement his own intimate knowledge of 
the activities of the 38 th floor of the 
UN building by being given full and 
sole access to the private papers left 
behind by Dag Hammarskjold (whose 
name, incidentally, is spelt Hammar¬ 
skjold throughout this book, as was the 

K raaice in UN documentation during 
is service). Mr Urquhart also displays 
a remarkable ability to relate Hammar- 
skjold’s wide-ranging literary and 
artisuc associations and activities to his 
political life And he has mastered the 
intricacies of the personal notebooks 
which were published posthumously in 
1963 and in English translation in 19 M. 

While candidly admitting that this 
book IS written ""mainly from Hammar- 
skjold's point of view” by a declared 
admirer, Mr Urquhart shows that he 
can judge him as severely as Hammai^ 
skjold sometimes judged others. Aloqg 



HBmmarskiold admired, not adulated 

with his legendary urelcssness, fertility 
of diplomatic invention, and dogged 
adherence to principle, the intensely 
reserved Swede revealed visible weak¬ 
nesses, especially in the field of personal 
relations. He was liable to concentrate 
too much work and responsibility in his 
own hands; he picked the wrong men 
for several important assignments; 
although he gave his subordinates strong 
support when they came up against 
hostile outsiders, he sometimes treated 
them with a dismaying coldness. All this 
is honestly recorded in a book that 
never lapses from admiration into 
adulation. 

Hammarskiold was a far more skilful 
and perceptive dip^lomat than his pro- 
decessor, Trygve Lie, bull it may also be 
said that, until his last year, he was 
working in more favourable oFcum- 
stances than Lie had enjoyed; and that 
he was able to build up the authority 
and stature of his office on a foundation 
that Lie had carved out in the UN’s 
earliest years, when it was commonly 
expected that its secretary-generu 
would be a mere administrator. Mr 
Urquhait duly notes that the Swede 
was chosen to succeed the Norwegian 
mainly because the big powers wanted a 
quiet and colourless man who, they 
thou^t, could be counted on not to 
follow Lie’s example of taking a strong 
stand on important issues. It is fair to 
add that in 1961 U Thant was similarly 
picked as a “safe” man who would not 
perturb the governments of the major 
powers as Hammarskjdld had so often 
done; and that once again they found 
they had got a secretary-general who 
would not keep quiet when he felt it 
was his duty to speak his mind. 

After a brief (but illuaiinating) ac- 
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count c£ Hammarri^M’s earlier career, 
this book confines itself to his UN years, 
and it does not carry the UN’s story 
beyond the moment of his tragic death 
in September, 1961 , when he was grap 
pling with foe crisis caused by the 
intervention in foe Congo of European 
and southern African intereats bent on 
keeping control of the Kaunga region’s 
mineral ivealfo. Mr Urquhart’s last 
chapter sheds new light on some of the 
murkier comers of that unsavoury 
episode, and it should considerably 
narrow the remaining area of uncer¬ 
tainty about foe circumstances in which 
fighting broke out in foe Katann four 
days btfore Hammarskjbld’s death. But, 
despite his access to many unpublished 
documents, Mr Urquhart still makes no 
claim that his account of this tanked 
affair is a comi^ete one. 

Gentlemen do not 
flinch 

ALEX: THE LIFE OF FIELD 
MARSHAL EARL ALEXANDER OF 
TUNIS 

By Nigel Nicolson 

Weidenfeid and Nicolson 346pages 
£3 95 

'Fhis IS an excellent biography, by on 
of the few people ht to handle th 
particular task. Mr Nigel Nicolso 
knew his subject slightly, having serve 
under him from Tunisia to the foothil 
of the Alps; he comes from a comparabl 
social and regimental background; li 
has been in Parliament, and has alread 
worked on war history; he has ha 
ample access to papers and survivor 
and he writes lucid and convincin 
English. With these qualifications, 1 : 
has risen to the heists necessary i 
describe one of the towering figures ( 
both recent world wars, who was neve 
theless a man of retiring spirit an 
disarming modesty. 

As a boy, Alexander always had iV 
best of everything. He was brought u 
at Caledon, the great house m Count 
Tyrone that bore the name of his father 
earldom; he moved smoothly throug 
Harrow and Sandhurst into the Iris 
Guards; he was a distinguished athleti 
and was 22 when the 1914-18 wi 
began. In it he displayed chat impe 
tu^ability under fire for which he 
still remembered, the calm that conu 
from knowing one’s life is guided by 
list of things that gentlemen do: gentii 
men do not flinch. He entered the war 
subaltern, was twice wounded, an 
emerged a lieutenant-colonel with^ 
Guards DSO. He went on in 1919-2 
to command the Landeswehr in I.atvii 
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the local gentry of Germanic origin— 
"It was an honour’*, he said, “to com¬ 
mand a force consisting of nothing but 
gentlemen”—and was wounded again, 
m a complicated cam^^ in which the 
Bolsheviks were his principal enemjr. 

Picked in 1934 to command a brigade 
on the North West Frontier, he at once, 
unprecedentedly, acquired fluent Hindu¬ 
stani: “What’s the use of my coming to a 
hrst-class Indian brigade and not be 
able to talk to the men in their own 
tongue?” He never needed, as lesser- 
bted people did, to worry about points 
of punauio, or about making himself a 
career. Liddell Hart thought that, 
"eminent as his record was, he might 
have been a greater commander if he 
had not been so nice a man”. As it was, 
he commanded two great British defeats, 
at Dunkirk and in Burma, without 
diimnishing his own rcputauon, and 
then proceeded to secure the surrender 
of two successive German army groups, 
one in Tunisia And one in northern 
Italy. Mr Nicolson shows how much 
these two distinguished victories owed 
to Alexander’s strategic insight and 
direcuon. He is perhaps a shade less 
than fair to the great Auchinleck, who 
skewered Rommel in the desert and was 
sacked for his pains; but this is a small 
bleimsh on a wise and inspiring book. 
We have a splendid glmqise of Alexander 
and Auchinleck touring, together, the 
battlefields of Welhngton’s peninsular 
war; a warm chapter on the hero as 
governor-general of Canada; and a 
Edance at him as mimster of defence, a 
role in which “He just never ined very 
hard to be a great success”. 



Cocky or insensitive 

THE SCANDAL OP THE ANDOVER 
WORKHOUSE 

By Ian Anstruther. 

Bies. 176pages. £3.50 


So much has been written in recent 
years about poverty, pauperism and the 
development of early nineteenth- 
century social iMlicy. Few of the relevant 
boolu and artides seem to have been 
studied by Mr Anstruther. Instead, he 
has gone back to the original papers 
concerning the first great national scan¬ 
dal assoaated with the 1834 poor law, 
the notorious Andover case, which 
reached its climax in 1847 . The story is 
well known, but it is certainly possible 
to catch a new sense both of its horror 
and of its excitement in reading Mr 
Anstruther’s narrative. 

The horror was impliai in the poor 
law system, though there were specific 
abuses at Andover which involved 
exceptional brutality, corruption and 
admimsirative malpractice. The exdte- 
ment depended m large measure on the 
attention devoted to the case in The 
Times. Walter had always opposed the 
new poor law, and The Times used the 
Andover facts to mobihse public opinion. 

In the prewnt dearth of legitunate drama, we 
know not where better materials or, we may 
add, better acang, are to be found For 
these 12 years we have been pumping in vain 
for a moderate amount of disclosure. We now 
almost tremble at the excesuve result of our 
own cunosity. Ii is like an Aneuan well in 
which you die nght down for half a mile, and 
at the end of two years and a half find your¬ 
self one fine morning spirited up to the 
clouds. 

The tone is wrong, given the grim 
details set out by Mr Anstruther— and 
known to people at the tune—and it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
The Times was more interested in the 
fate of the poor law commissioners than 
in the plimt of the paupers. But the 
tone of Sir James Graham, who was 
home secretary when the case first 
reached the pubhc, was equ^y wrong. 
Andover cotud not just be dismissed as 
“a mere workhouse squabble” which 
distracted the attention of members of 
Parhament when they ought to have 
been concentrating on the repeal of the 
com laws. If The Tunes was cocky, 
Graham was insensitive. Only in retro- 
spect can we see fully how the poor law 
system itself was bound to entail many 
kinds of injustice. 

What is missing from this somewhat 
ali fh * book is any attempt to get behind 
the narrative to the aiwyns. It is not 
good enou^ to use phrases like “the 
economy, however, got worse imd 
worse”. Andover was less than lOmiles 
from Speenhamland, and fior decades 


the main problem in the area had been 
to 4 i«tingiii«h between the poor and the 
paupers. “In no part of Endand,” wrote 
Cobbett, “have I seen the labouring 
propk so badly off as they are here.” 
The most tdling part of Mr Anstruther’s 
book IS the very last chapter. The 
Andover scandal led to changes mpoor 
law administration nationally, but in 
Andover itself most of the same people 
stayed in charge, including a hi^ 
hearted clergyman who remained an 
active chairman of The local b(»rd of 
guardians until the end of his life. He 
died in 1876 at the age o£ 83 , having 
attended over 2,000 meetings. Noboity 
crushed bones in Andover after 1847 , 
but the workhouse inmates carried out 
)obs which were ei^ually unrewarding 
and almost as obnoxious. And the poor 
remained poor. There is no sign in Mr 
Anstruther’s pages that the chairman 
learned anything from the Andover case. 
Certainly, attitudes did not change. 

A historian with a broader Wasp of 
social history would have been forced to 
speculate at greater leng^ either on tte 
relationship of such attitudes to social 
and politii^ structure or on the nature 
of Victorian “scandals” as exposed by 
the press. Mr Anstruther leaves such 
speculations to others. It would have 
bmn interesting to have been told when, 

ENERGY 

POUCY 

A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL 

The economics and planning of energy 

tNBBGY POLICY will deal vwth the 
economics and planning of the production, 
conversion and use of energy. It Mill publish 
articles, reports and book reviews that deal 
with the availability of fuels and with the 
efficiency, applicability and acceptability 
of different forms of energy production 
and conversion. 

ENERGY POLICY'S aim will be to help 
the manager and planner concerned with 
the fuel and energy Industries develop a 
coherent overall picture of this complex 
and fast-changing subject. 

Published quarterly In March, June, 

September, December, commencing with 
the June 1973 issue. One-year subscription 
Ifour issues) £14.00 U36.40) 

*SpeGial pre-publication offer £10.00 
ii26.00) If ordered before Slst May 1973. 

For full details apply to 
IK Sdeneeand Teelinology P^ess Limited, 
iOept AD,EP.3C), IK House, 32 High 
Street, Guildford, Surrey, England. 

Telephone : Guildford (0483) 71861 
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Wa/ter wrong tons 


if ever, during the nineteenth century 
attitudes did change in Andover. We 
know what hapipened to The Times. It 
soon forgot that Andover existed. 

Muddy ground 

THE FRONTIERS OF 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
By Paul Streeten 
Macmillan. 512 pages. F7.50. 


On the surface of the moon, there are 
soft areas and hard areas. For safety 
and swift proraess, it is preferable to 
land on a hard rocky surface; one may 
sink otherwise in a sea of mud. So it is 
with economics. Development studies 
are a soft area—rather muddy. It is 
difficult to know where to plant your 
feet; there is very little to hold on to 
as you get deeper in. In the hard areas, 
there is the certainty of a shared para¬ 
digm, amenable to mathemancal or geo¬ 
metric treatment. But the hard areas 
are barren, or so many economists feel. 
They sense that the certainties of econo¬ 
mic theory are no help at all, that they 
may even be counterproductive when 
It comes to solving the {mbiems of 
poverty and suffenn^ which plague 
the majority of mankind. 'I'hey prefer 
the soft areas full of controversies and 
dangerously close to ideological con¬ 
fusion. 

Professor Streeten is one of these 
men who have laboured in the muddy 
area of development econoimcs for a 
long time. A close associate of Professor 
Gunnar Myrdal, he has devoted himself 
to teaching research and exhortation 
in this area for many years. This 
IS a collection of his articles, written 
in the last 10 years. A major theme 
unifying them is the unsuitability of 
orthodox economics and its modds to 
the problems of developing countries. 


The attempt in economic models to 
isolate the purely economic variables 
while taking as given (or malleable} 
social and political variaUes, the ten¬ 
dency to talk in terms of amregates 
such as mp or “the capiti^utput 
ratio” and to seek simple one-factor 
explanations of economic growth—all 
these he sees as counterpmuctive to 
a helpful analysis of the problems of 
developing countries. 

Professor Streeten’s critique of econo¬ 
mic theory is not the old-fashioned one 
that economic theory is not applicable 
to less developed countries but that 
unless put in a context of social and 
pditical institutions which interact 
with economic change these models 
are apt to nuslead. He emphasises feed¬ 
backs and linkages wbidi others are 
prone to imore. Economists have 
always conceded the force of his argu¬ 
ment, but felt that this is the task of 
other social sciences or of the policy¬ 
making authority that poses the qu^ 
tion in the first place. By confining 
themselves to what they know about, 
they can rigorously formulate the 
poblem and bring their expertise to 
bear on it. And it must be said that 
whenever Professor Streeten tries to 
formalise his approach (rather than 
just illustrate it by application) the 
economist’s modesty seems justified. 
The integrated iqqiroach appears either 
empty or formless. This is well illus¬ 
trated in Professor Streeten’s chapter 
on “The use and abuse of models in 
development planning’. At the end of 
a sensible enuque of accepted practice 
he lists, as an example of his approach, 
certain “positive and negative feed¬ 
backs”: 

Positive feedback Higher income -• reduced 
caste preiudice -« less corruption better 
administration * higher income. 

Negative feedback: Higher income -• more 
change stronger resistance to change -* 
reduced income. 

But such lists neither are based on 
social science theory nor have any 
empirical evidence to back them up. 
Higher income may lead to increasra 
caste prejudice; change may lead to 
reduced resistance to change. Neither 
the orthodox economist nor his more 
broadminded critic can predict what 
the effect is likely to be. On the other 
hand the economic effects of tariff 
reduaion or .of devaluation are pre- 
dictaUe by economists. But then rro- 
fessor Streeten knows that it is a thank¬ 
less task to rush into the grey area 
where the medalist economist fears to 
tread. His book is charged with the 
best liberal intentions and has many 
sensible and interesting sugmtions to 
offer on diverse topics--^t these 
remain tentative, and no more. 


Disasters and 
designs 

BRITAIN'S AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

By Arthur Reed. 

Dent 191 pages. £2.95. 

THE MUNICH AIR DISASTER 
By Stanley Williamson. 

Faber. 286 pages. £2.50. 

RUNWAY 
By John Godson. 

Tom Stacey. 208 pages. £2.95. 


Aircraft can take 10-15 years to build 
but only five minutes to cancel. At 
that pomt, work ceases; there is no 
gradual rundown of production and 
men who were in work one week arc 
jobless the next. This is a risk accepted 
by all who work in aviation; no one 
bdieves that it could possibly happen 
to him. But it does, frequently, and 
it IS Mr Arthur Reed’s purpose to show 
why. He fails because he attributes all 
the blame to the customers—the dvil 
service in particular—and because he 
does not really understand the design 
process; he does not realise how easy 
it is for defeas to arise and how 


reluctant British designers are to recog¬ 
nise them. But having said that, it is an 
honourable failure. 

The weaknesses of British aircraft 


companies go very deep; chronic short¬ 
age of cash produces excessive depen¬ 
dence on rovernment for working capi¬ 
tal and that in turn means that air¬ 
craft pnqeas have to be sold to White¬ 
hall before they can be sold to the 
market. To that extent, Mr Reed is 
right to look to Whitehall for the root 
of the industry’s trouUes. But the 
industry cannot escape the blame for 
foisting thoroughly bad designs on 
V^itehall. From the Brabazon to the 
Swift (a shaming episode not even 
mentioned), from TSR 2 to Conemde, 
there has rarely been a case of a good 
aircraft being cancdled, while there 
have been plenty of instances of 
poor designs that ou^t to have been 
killed on the drawing-board going 
into production. The manuscript was 
oonqHeted nearly a year am the diap- 
ters dealing wiui Gonoorae ate there¬ 
fore carefully non-oommittal but the 
neral tone is not hopeful. Mr Reed 
es not see Britain ever again build¬ 
ing an aircraft without fineign partners; 
but he is only too well aware mt most 
international 
into a mess. 


jects are liable to get 
i is as if he sees a future 


stretching ahead of him in which he 
goes on writing the same ^oomy stories 
in The Times, whoK air correspondent 
he is, whipping himself into some sem¬ 
blance of enmusiasm for his cause, 
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1 he Munich disaster 


America, and so was all the evidraoe; 
he stresses that it is imiwrtant for the 
safety of passengers that it should be so. 
For what came out in this invesugaiion 
was not only that a freak back-up of 
hydraulic pressure prevented the air¬ 
craft from reaching take-olT speed, 
but that there was a lack of instruments 
to measure acceleratitm, as distinct 
from velocity; that a number of enter 
gency exits are liable to be damaged 
and unusable in an accident; that there 
arc a number of linings in an aircraft 
cabin which, when they burn, give olT 
cyanide gas; and, of course, the inade¬ 
quacy ol some types of seat belt. 
These hazards, and'not the crash itself, 
were what killed 47 people. 


until he can hand over the burden to 
someone else. 

Since the end of the long and painful 
inquiry into the crash of British Euro¬ 
pean Airways’ Tndent near Staines 
last year, pressure has been building 
up never to hold an investigation of this 
kind in public again; “surgery without 
anaesthesia” is how it has bran popu¬ 
larly desenbed. But Mr Williamson’s 
and Mr Godson’s books make plain the 
miscarriage of justice that can arise 
when such inquiries are not held in 
public. Tins IS well-illustrated in 
Mr Williamson’s account of the 10 
years that it took Captam James Tham 
to clear his name of responsibility for 
the crash at Mumch airport in 1958 in 
which 23 passengers died, including 
eight members of the Manchester Gmted 
football team. 

An older generation had its Winslow 
boy; Captain Thain had something of 
the same stubborn streak. The German 
investintors decided that his aircraft 
crashed at take-off because there was 
ice on its wings, and he was held re¬ 
sponsible for not having seen that it 
was removed. Captain T'hain demed 
>oe, and put the blame on slush on the 
runway that aaed hke a brake on his 
wheels and prevented him from reach- 
mg take-off speed. By coincidence, Mr 
Godson describes almost exactly the 
same sort of accident; only in this case 
1 trick of hydraulics stoppra the brakes 
from coming off and a military jet 
with 229 pet^e on board skidded down 
tn ice-coated runway on locked wheels. 

Captain Thain’s case was reheard 
three times, once by the Germans and 
.twice by the British, before his argu- 
Jnents were acoqpted in this county 
tnd he was offidally exonerated in 
1967. The Germans have still never 
whnitted that tbe^ were wrong. Had 
the origiiial heanng been in public, 
then the evidence could have been 
disputed at the time by witnesses. 


BEA does not come well out of the 
episode, and it does not look like coming 
well out of the Tndent inquiry cither. 
But the intriguing subicci of a man and 
his search for hts lost good name could 
make a much bigger book than the 
well-inteniioncd, but naive and muddled 
one that Mr Williamson has written. 
And we would hear his message, and 
Mr Godson’s too, much better if they 
did not shout so loud. 

The accident Mr Godson deals with 
happened in Alaska. The inquiry was 
thei^ore public, a< it always is m 


Stance and 

circumstance _ 

Wnters on race and immigration tend 
to get on an endless treadmill—is it 
race, class, colomalism or the mere 
circumstances of immigration which 
assign the immigrants to their low- 
gra& position m the receiving society? 
Most such books share a common body 
of fact, followed by a chapter in which 
the writer declares the factor he roots 
for as the key one in nghting the wrongs 


NOW AVAILABLE 
A new review journal from Redgnve 

THB WAU SIVEET BEVIIW W BOWS 

Edited by Robert Sotiel, business and financsai historian at Hoflltra 
University; author of The Btg Board, The Curbsinne BrokerSt Peinie 
on Wall Street, Age oj Giant Corporattons and other boaki; invest¬ 
ments columnist for 

\VSR0 publishes timelyp in-depth revicfws of scholarly and trade, 
books and other publications of special interest to the business, securi- 
tieSp and rfinancial communities. Published quarterly (March, JuitCr 
September^ December), about 160 pages per issue, 6" x 9" paperbound. 

Subscriptions are volume year only, no shipment without paymemr 
Send for htsittutional rates and desenptive brochure, 

THE WALL STREET REVIEW OF BOOKS 

r enclose a check for S- ior a- -year suhs(.ripiion 

1 yr il7 2 yis $30 3 vrs {IndwiJuafs out\ide {•' S ) 

fPayment accepred in any currrneyl 


Name-- 

Address---- 

City and Country-- - 

REDGRAVE INFORMATION RESOURCES COKP. 
Inrcrnaricinal S.ilcs Office, Dcpartnienr EM 
Egelantirrstraat 32, The Hague 2024, The Netherlands 
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exposed That, in any case, is probabty 
already obvious. 

Just such a book, the product of a 
joint thesis at Sussex universi^, is 
Immigrut Woricera and Claaa 
Structure in Wcateni Europe bw 
Stei^ien Castles and Ciodula Kosadt 
(Ouord University Press, £S.SO). The 
authors have done a solid, useful job 
m getting together all the published 
information on postwar immigration of 
workers into France, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land and Bntam. There are some 
interesung statistics on, for instance, 
the extent to which different industries 
in different countries depend on immi¬ 
grant workers of different origins, show¬ 
ing among other things that m Britain 
there is much less concentration. But 
the broad, familiar picture is the same 
everywhere- —the newcomers occupy the 
low-status, low-p^ jobs for which there 
is little competition and they come at 
the end of the queue for such things as 
housing. The details of appalling living 
conditions and the destruction of family 
life make plain that the emotional and 
even physical stresses can be extreme. 
Italians in Switzerland, Greeks and 
Turks ii^ Germany, Portuguese and 
Algerians in France may suffer at least 
as much as more racially distinct groups 
from soaal prejudice and from the lack 


of public provision fiir them. Ptdicks 
designed to, prevent the immigrants 
putting down roots (as in Switzerland) 
can be the most harrowing of dL All 
four countries were adi^itingmcreasingly 
restrictive attitudes towarm immigrant 
labour. The authors plump for the dass 
view of these events, although the old 
marxist argument that immigrant labour 
is used to mstract the attention of native 
workers from struaural grievances does 
not really follow from their findings. 

Professor Ira Katznelson, ofCoIumbia 
university, adopts another stance in 
Black Men, WUtc Cities (Oxford 
University Press, £i.SO), his interesting 
comparison of the political aspects of 
black migration in America and Britain. 
In north American cities in the period 
1900 to 1930 black immigration was at 
a stage similar to that of the postwar 
period in Britain. Concentrations of 
blacks in districts like Harlem did not, 
he argues, gain any real political power, 
black leaders selected by the white panv 
machine simply acted as “buffers’’ 
between the black communities and the 
traditional system. 

He carries his “buffer” theory into 
British politics. Once a party consensus 
had been reached on the race-immigra¬ 
tion issue (and the author has had some 
interesting interviews with Lord Buder 
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and others) domestic race relations 
became controlled “a network of 
national and localinstitutionsesuUished 
to manage the politics of race which... 
give dcmiestic expression to dassic 
colonial patterns or social control”. One 
may share his scepticism about such 
institutions—especially the Community 
Relations Commission and its associated 
local bodies—and yet still be more 
sceptical that the various bladi and 
brown communities would get anywhere 
if left to seek their ends tmou^ main¬ 
stream pohtics. He takes no note of the 
fact that politics in some Aaan com¬ 
munities, especially the Southall Sikhs, 
look much more like the experience of 
American white ethnic groups than of 
the blacks. 

“Colonial” attitudes are caricatured 
with more feehng and fewer fiKts by 
Chris Milliard in Black Britain (Allen 
and Unwin, £3.95). He is rude to lots. 
of people, perhaps genuinely expressing 
the frustration and resentment ol 
people born black in Britain who have 
no say in all the things supposedly being 
done on their behalf and who resent 
the label “immigrant" and the inference 
“problem”. But it is too full of personal 
pique at his experiences as community 
relations officer for Tyneside for him to 
add much to the debate. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

WHO'S WHO IN SCIEHK M EUHOPE 

An entirely new compilation. Includes eastern 
Europe. Four volumes, nearly 2,700 pages, nearly 
40,000 biographical entries Cross-reierenced 
Francis H^g^n Swiss Fra. 500,00. 

David Iredale 

ENJOYING ARCHIVES 

Wlait They Are, Where to Find Them, How 
toUicThm. 

An explanation of what the heniage of documents 
stored in England and Wales has to offer 
David & Charles £3-95. 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN DIRECTORIES 

Ijsts over 5,000 directories with full information 
covenng over 300 different categones. 

Agent Publishing & Distributing (^o. Ltd. 

U.S.$30.00. 


Roger Lumley 

WHITE-COUAR UNIONISM IN BRITAIN 

An analytic survey which consolidates present 
knowled«, indicates areas needing investigation 
and predicis likely developments. 

Metnuen £2.20. 

Uidveraity Poperhack £0.95. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCR IN BRITAIN 

Completely revised edition of this standard 
reference ^ide to science and research. NATURE 
said, “'llic most authontative guide.'' 

Francis Hodgson Swiaa Fn. 150.00.i 


Victor Perlo 

THE UNSTABLE ECONOMY: 

Booam aad RmarioiM hi the U.S. ahioe 1045^ 
A study of the trade cycle which examines thd 
causes of economic instability and growing 
inflation. 

Lawrence & Wishart Paperback £2.00. 


AUSCH,Sand 0 r 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CMEA 
CO-OPERATION 

Objectively examines the forms, methods and 
content of economic co-operation between the 
CMEA countries. 

Collet's Holdings Ltd. £4.40. 

(forAKAD KIADO, Budapest) 


THE WINES OF SPAIN 

F.imlish and Spanish editions. 

257pages hardback —900 pesetas. 


237 pages hardback - 
IcathcAack—12.000 


2.000 pcseti 
1—9,800 pel 


pesetas 


Spanish edition 
mtage—lOOjKsetas. 

Publishing & Distnbuimg Co. Ltd., 
177 Regent Street, London, W1. 


Introduced and edited tyjotutthan Goodman 

CELEBRATED TRIALS: TRE TRIAL OF IAN 
BRADY ARD MYRA HINOLEY 

The Moors Case. 

Preaenta the evidence of all witnesses and out¬ 
lines the legal arguments, some not hitherioj 
published. Caebrated Trials series. 

David & Charles £4-'^^ 


IT B Reddaway and others 

EFFECTS OF SELECTIVE EMPLOYMENT 
TAX-FINAL REPORT 

The sequel to the 'Reddaway Report' (HMSO 
1970} corsiders the inadence and effects of 
S £.T. as a whole. 

Cambridge University Press 

HnrdhMk £4.00 net. 
PnperhMk £2.20 net. 


Richard G. Wilkinson 

POVERTYft PROGRESS: 

An ecologleal modd of ccminmic 

Challmges our thinking on how societies 
develop—why some are primitive and others 
advanced 

Methuen £2.00. 

Unimalty Phperbnck £1.25. 


P. 5. Johnson 

CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 
IN INDUSTRY 


A detailed economic analyaia of co-operativd 
Research Asaociatuma using British, Europeaij 
and American Data. 

Martin Robertson £4 
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Advanced 

Technology 

Licensing 

A number of advanced products, services and 
methods from aerospace and related fields are 
available for manufacture and sale under Lockheed 
licensing arrangements. 

These include manufacturing methods, tools 
and equipment, measuring, testing and inspecting 
methods and apparatus, fasteners, bearings, .seals, 
joints and couplings, mechanical, electrical and 
clectionic devices, computer piograms adaptable 
to business and technical activities 

For further information, write George C Sullivan 
do Lockheed Aircraft (Europe) S.A 37, Avenue 
PierrelerDeSerhie75,f’aris S'", France Telex 05156 

LOCKHEED 

Lockheed Ainiaft Corpouilion 
Burbank Calitoniid L'^ A 


Osterreichisclie linderiiank 

Extract from the 
Report and Accounts for 1972 

The pohev pursued by thr Dank in 1972 was both realistic and far sighted, 
and Its caution ashistcd the aiuniy's efToris lo achieve stabihh 
rurnover rose by AS 24K^KN) m, or 12.9 per coil, lo AS 2,lfiQ.000 m. 
The numhei of cash and bale custody accounts mac from 417.60U to 
441,600 

Ai AS 34,600 m llic balonLC sheet total showed a gain of AS 6,888 m , 
or 24 9 per cent Deposits row b> AS 6,716 m., or 26 5 per cent, to 
AS 32,KX) in 

Other advanoea recorded during the \car were 
Savings doKisits i AS I j073 m . or 13 3 per tcni 

Cabli ccrtincates f AS 474 m to AS 8>7 m 

Sundry creditors | AS 5.500 m. to AS 17 100 in. 

^ Credits and discounts t AS 3,099 m . or 20 2 per cent 

Total liquidit> of Schilling liabililics dropped from 54 4 per cent to 49 ri 
per cent during the year Shi^rt term deposits with other banks were 
prdened to tash reserves for reasons of income 

Tlie volume of stock market transactions was up 30 per cent, and sales of 
new bond issues jumped by 29 per cent 

Forward business in foreign exchange rose sharply in view of the world 
monetary situation There was a shill towards payment in free Austrian 
Schillings and turnover in this field expanded vigorously 
The Bank's stall incrcasal b> 126, or 5.2 per cent, to cope with the grviw 
ing amount of work, and expenditure under this head rose by AS 61 8, 
or 18 8 per cent 

Interest tarned, at AS 411 4 ni, was only 8 6 per cent up on the previous 
year, whilst income from commissions and fees rose by AS 70 7 m. to 
AS 251 2 m as d lesult of the upturn in sUxik market .'4nd loieign 
business 

Materials cost AS 1209 m dining the >car, a nse of 15 8 per cent, 
and taxes paid totalled AS 147 2 m. AS 2.4 m less than the pievious 
ycai 

Gross profit totalled .AS 105 m.. AS 55 m being allucaied to reserves 
Net profit, mclhdmg the balance brought forward, came to AS 51 m.. 
and It IS pro|Xwed lo distribute a dividend of 10 per cent. 


PLANNING YOUR COMPANY'S GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS&THE NEW YEAR? 

Solve your problems with 

THE ECONOMIST DIARIES 


EXECUTIVE 
FUND 
OFCANADAITD 



—superb ambassadors for your Company 
—acceptable to even the most difficult to please 
—reduce your administration to the minimum 


Quotations for bulk orders for the DESK DIARY, 
POCKET DIARY and the entirely new POCKET 
DIARY/WALLET, to cover special printing, gold¬ 
blocking your company emblem and your cus¬ 
tomers' names or initials, from: 


on()inis( 


Raymond Colas. Diary Division. 

Tho Economist Nawapapar Unitad, 

25. St. Jamaa'a Straot. London SW1A1HG. 
Tol. 01-930 5165. Tolox 24344. 


The Fund, domiciled in Canada, while fully reg¬ 
ulated by the Securities Commissions in Canada, 
offers most of the “off-shore" advantages of Funds 
based in areas free of Governmental supervision 
Non-residents of Canada are not subjCvl to any 
Canadian tax in respect of income or capital gams or 
Canadian inheritance tax as investors in the Fund 
909n nr more of the Fund's investments are invested 
in listed Canadian Securities or Convertible Deben¬ 
tures publicly distributed 

Bearer Shares (not Deposit Receipts) are availaMe 
for immediate delivery from Canada or Labouchere 
A Co n v Amsterdam 

Shareholders, shortly after then first investment 
may increase iheir holdings without sales chaiye. 

A mafor Canadian Bank, with over S7 5 billion in 
assets, IS Custodian of the assets of the Fund 
Monthly repons of the Fund's investment activ¬ 
ities are sent lo shareholders by Airmail 
Redemption price of the Fund's shares is quoted 
daily in the International Herald Tribune. 

F'or more information, please communicate with the 
Fund's Investment Advisor. 

Supervised Investment Limited, 
1350 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal 109, Canada. 

Telex 05-267-378 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Unlvarahy at Binnlngh>m 

Faculty of Commerce and Soaa! 
Science 

National Economic Planning 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Lecturer from 1 Oclohor 1973 
for teaching and research in National 
Economic Planning in co operation 
with planning organisations at home 
and abroad 

Candidates should bu interested in 
teaching macropconoinics, economic 
policy and iniplementntion aspects of 
planning in rteveloping or developed 
economies and preferably have had 
a fair tiaining in quantitative 
methods possibly having specialised 
in Matfinmalical Economics Econo 
metrics Statistics Operations Re 
search or Mathematics 

Salary f1.764 14 299 pe t 
FSSU 

Applications (3 cupiesi naming 3 
rptorees by 16 April 1973 to 
Assistant Registrar |C) University of 
Birmingham P O Box 363, Bir 
mingham B15 2TT from whom 
further poniculars and application 
forms should be obtained Please 
quote ref C/078 


Nuffield Collega, Oxford 

Gwilym Gibbon Research Fallow&hip 

Applications are invited from men 
and women who wish to undertake 
a year's losearch into or study of 
a problem m the field of government 
and adrninistiation Preference will 
be giv^n to candidates with experi 
ence in one of the public services - 
centri.l or lucal Further particulars 
from the Warden Applications should 
reach him by Thursday 26 April 
19/J 


Classified 

Advertisement Rates 

Libmis CI.60 par line 
Oiiplay £10.00 par s c 1. 

■oi aaiibar providad fraa af chufa. 
Lataai data far aceaplaaca af capp. Bata 
Wednasdap 

Talapkaat JEJ Jaliaiaa OMIO Sifi 


PUBLICATIONS 

Value Added Tax, why? and how 

A 28-page brief, price 25p incl. postage, from: 

The Publications Department, 

The Economist. 

25 St James's Street. London. SW1A1HG. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 



Minerals. Speciality Chemicals. 
Ceramics and Distribution 


Turnover 

M K 

Lx|>oiis from U K 
(.■IMillJii 

Austrfili.i K [ Liriiiio 


Surplus before tax 

U K 

Ciin.id.i 

Aiisirijli.i fii Euiupe 

liiU’rcsl pii/iibleless 
inU'ri'sl in riviihli' 


Net profit 
Net oarnings per 
ordinary share 
Ordinary dividend 
Capital employed 
Capital expenditure 
Number of employees 


1972 

C 

1971 

t 

40,309,000 

6,183.000 

20,288,000 

6,351,000 

39 278 000 
5 568 000 
16,44/OiX) 
4 19S.fKK) 

73 131 000 

06 488 000 

5.589.000 

1,609,000 

344.000 

•i 38/ 000 
1 32/.000 
717,0(X) 

7,542,000 

6 9J1 0(X) 

924.000 

917 000 

6 618.000 

b014 000 

C3,580,000 

f 3 308,000 

10 24p 

5 50p 
£59.597.000 
£7.193.000 
5,467 

9 4 7p 
5?bp 
f 48 129,000 
fb b82 000 
4 980 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Surplus before tax in the sccoiid half of the year was 
L3,998,000 compared with £2,620,000 in the first 
half 


LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL STATISTICS 
AND RESEARCH METHODS 

Applications are invited for 
appointment to a Lectureship in 
Social Statistics and Research 
Methods Qualifications should 
include experience and trained 
competence in Statistics an 
interest in survey methods and 
social science methodology 
researrh oxperience within the 
areas coveiod by more than one 
of the five disc'iplines represented 
in the Faculty (Economics. Geo- 
giaphy Government Psychology 
and Sociology) 

Salary within the Lecturers 
scaled 764 f 4 299 pa 

Thi appointment may be 
offered on a temporary basis for 
a period of three years, or as a 
tenure post in appropriate cir 
ciimstancns 

Application forms and further 
particulars are available from The 
Open University (SSI) PO Box 
7B Walton Hall Milton Keynes 
MK/ 6AL Closing date 16th 
April 


Non-manufacturing activities contributed 23% of 
1972 profits 

23% of profits were earned by our Canadian activities 

Over L2 million was spent during the year on acquisi¬ 
tions in Australia 

It IS forecast that 10% of our earnings will come from 
Australia in 1973 

Overseas sales have risen from £9 million to £33 
million m the past five years 

With the U K and world industrial climate looking 
more promising, we anticipate substantially better 
results in 1973, and thereafter over the next few years 
we should see profits and earnings per share make 
further progress. 


Copies of the full annua! report and accounts can be 
obtained from The Secretary, The Steetfey Company 
Limited, P,0 Box No. 6, Worksop, Notts S87 8AF. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


JOHN PARDOE,M.P. 

IS aesking a 
PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT 

to work mainly in London The 
appointment might suit a young 
graduate with a good degree in 
economics and an intereat in 
politics Salary and expenses 
to be negotiated Wnre 

Houae off Commona. 
fcondonSWI. 


FEDERAL TRUST 

needs an enterprising and responsible director to run its pro¬ 
gramme of studies and conferences on the prohlems of the 
European Community. EastA/Vest relations, and wrild organisa¬ 
tion. Salary according to qualificarions Please wiite with details 
to the Chairman. Federal Trust for Education and Research 12a 
Maddox Street, London, W1R 9PL 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENT 


THE MERCANTILE 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


Points from the Statomtnt by the Chairman^ Mr. J. .'L J\ 
tn the Report and Accounts for thejear to yist January, ipyy- 


University of Manchester 

Appiicdlions dre invited for a 
LECTURESHIP in the Oepdriment of 
Ecunomir find Social Statibtics 
from cdndiddtes with tearhing and 
lebearch interests in any of the 
fields of Economolrir Theory Applied 
Econometrics Mathematical Econo 
mics Demography and Sucidl 
Statistics and in particiilar, from 
rnathemdticdl statisticians inteie^red 
in the applicdtiun of statistics to the 
social sciences Initial salary range 
pa f 1 764-r2 238 Further 
particuldis and application forms 
(retumdbln by April 1 7 th) fiom the 
Registrar The University, Manchester 
MU9PL Quote ref 36/73/E 


Tlw HacfMd Polytachnic 

OEPARTMint Ok 
AOMINIS lRAfiVL AND BUSINESS 
S1UDIES 

Lecturer / or Lecturer // m 
Bconortucs 

Tho Polytechnii wishes to Apf>Oini 
a well qualified ihooretician with a 
strong quantitative emphasis to 
teach on Degree and Diploma 
courses 

The level uf the appointment will 
depend on the candidates quaii 
fications dnd experience 

Preference will be given to can¬ 
didates with researcti and/oi good 
relevant tear hing ONperionce 

Salary Scale lecturer I E ■ ,500- 

f 2 b25 per armum 

Leitiirei II f2,3B5-f3 083 per 

annum 

Further details and application forms 
may be oblaineri from the Secretary 
and Academic Registrar The Hatfield 
Polytechnic PO Box 109 Hatfield. 
Herts AL10 9AB to whom completed 
applications should be leturned by 
12 April 19/3 Please quote ref 
204/E 


Year to 3 i 8 t January 1973 1972 

Gross Revenue £ 4997^>^7 £ 41309*786 

Ordinary Earnings 9.13 % 8.79 % 

Ordinary Dividend 9 % 8 (% 

Net Assets £i 35 .a 6 m 

Assets per Ordinary Share 74 JP 


# An increase in earnings per share has again been 
achieved and the Ordinary dividend raised from 8 4 % 

to 9 %. Although this rate requires all but £ 43,177 t>f the 
amount earned, the Directors feel that Shareholders 
would expect the maximum help towards their own 
problems of inflation as could he prudently afforded by 
the Company. Due to the high cost of borrowed money 
and the effects of the Government’s policy f »n company 
dividends the Board cannot forecast any increase in 
revenue in the current year. 

# There has been an improvement m asset value per share 
from 70 Jp to 74 Jp in a somewhat difficult period during 
which the Finamial Times Ordinary Share Index 
declined by 6 % and the Dow Jones Index rose by ^ % 
(after adjusting for exchange and premium rates). 

# There has been a significant change of emphasis m the 

portfolio: the equity percentage in the U K. a ming 
down from 5 1 .3 % to 4<J. 5 % overseas proportion 

now being 4i-5 % against 29 . 0 % last year. The two 
major increases are in North America ( 22.1 % against 
17 . 9 %) and South Africa ( 11 . 0 % against 6 .i yj. 

# Overseas borrowings were increased by the equivalent 
of some and now total £ 18 . 8 m. In the context of 
present currency problems, it is important to note that 
these sizable U.S. dollar and Euro-currency borrowings 
are invested in their respective areas. 


wv wwA... ____ I the Secretary 

at Ho^ 77 London Wall, L«>ndon ECiN iBY whw 

the Annual Genetmltfcering will be held on Tuesday, i7tn tipta, 1973 
at io.30a.111. 


COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Price VValcifioiisc 

Intcrimlional 


Price WsUcrhiMisc & C.o •innouncc llic 
cstiihlisliiiicMil of Price Wnlerhnuse liiteriisUioiial, 

SI partnership in nhich partners tliroiiglniut 
the world C(iri \ing on prai-liee in the 
Price \>aferJioiise name are iiii'iiilM^rs. 'I'lie 
principal rum lion of the firm is the co-ordinalion 
of the practices of the constituent firms, which 
will continue to be earned on in the n.une 
Pric<‘ \\ aterJiouse & (Jti 

The affairs of the firm will be coiulucled thioiigh 
a (leiieral ('.nur.cil coiiijirising sfMiior partners 
fniiti eneh of the opc*ratiiig firms. The first 
CJliairmari of the (Jeneral (Council is SM Duncan, 
the senior partner in the I'nited Kingdom. 

\ secretariat has been established in London. 

Price ^^all-^llouse International is tin* suceessor to 
Prici* AVaterlioiise & Co (International Firm) 
cstablisheci in 194/1, the members of wliieh 
were ropr€*senlati\es of the* six major 
Price Waterhouse firms. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


Public Transport 
Co-ordinator 

P.0.3 (£5,124^5,619) 

Applications for this senior appointment are invited from 
candidates with considerable experience of co-ordinating 
the piovision of public transport and of general trans- 
portation planning 

The person appointed will be expected to co ordinate the 
provision of public transport within Essex with particular 
reference to overall structure planning and will be involved 
in the preparation of transportation plans 

Under local government re-organisation the new County 
of Essex will comprise the areas of the present admini¬ 
strative County and the County Borough of Southend-on- 
Sea a new County Authority of 1 343 million 

The approval of the Local Government Staff Commission 
has been obtained to national advertisement without 
restriction 

Apphcation forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Clerk of the Council, County Hall, Chelmsford 
CM! 1LX The closing date for applications is 16 April 
1973 


BUSINESS NOTICE 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 

OF AMERICAN BOND & SHARE HOLDERS, LTD. 

The SSth Annual General Meeting will be held on 
26th April, 1973. 

SERVICES FOR INVESTORS IN 
U.S., CANAOIAN AND AUSTRALIAN 
SECURITIES 

The English Association provides the following services for 
investors: 

U.S.. CANADIAN & AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 
The handling of registration of death, etc., relaung to the 
estates of deceased holders of U.S., Canadian and Australian 
assets. 

SHARE REGISTRATION 

The transfer andregistraiionofU.S.. Canadian and Australian 
Shares 

MARKING NAME SERVICES 
The collection and payment of dividends on shares registered 
in the name of the Association. 

BEARER DEPOSIT RECEIPTS 
The issue of B.D.Rs. against Australian shares. 

SPECIAL CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 
A comprehensive service for investors in dollar secunties. 
Write to the Secretary for an explanatory brochure 
CITY GATE HOUSE. FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. EC2A1QY. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
RESEARCH UNIT ON ETHNIC REIATIONS 


HOUSING ECONOMIST 


The Unit wishes to appoint a Research Associate in Housing 
Economics. The person appointed will be expected to colla¬ 
borate with researchers from other social science backgrounds 
within the Housing Programme directed by Mr Robin Ward, 
but will be able to initiate fresh work. Stucues in hand mclude 
the analysis of exclusion in housing markets, regression analysis 
of ethnic housing demands and simulation of household flows. 

The salary will be within the University lecturer scale £1764- 
£4299 to be fixed according to qualifications, age and experi¬ 
ence. The Council is a recognised institution for FSSU. 

Applications giving a curriculum vitae and the names and 
addresses of two referees, should reach the Director, SSRC 
Research Unit on Ethnic Relations. 8 Priory Road, Bristol 
BS8 ISZ by 16 April, 1973. 


KENT 


COUNTY 

COUNCIL 




HEAD DF 

CDST EFFECTIVENESS UNIT 

COUNTY CLERK’S OFFICE 
(£3.10a-£3,B40) 

(Likely to bo roviowod boforo 1 April 1974) 


This iS a key post in a developing area of manage¬ 
ment activity, and offers an opportunity to make a 
significant contribution towards improved efficiency 
and effectiveness in the use of resources. The post 
carries responsibility for. m collaboration with the 
Finance Department, identifying and stimulating 
the search for areas suitable for cost-effectiveness 
investigation, work programming, carrying out 
investigations, reporting and monitoring progress. 

Personal qualities required are intelligence, common 
sense, and a capacity for logical analysis, con¬ 
structive criticism, and clear written and verbal 
expression. An ability to exercise understanding, 
tact, and, when necessary, leadership in dealings 
with people of all disciplines and levels of seniority, 
IS essential Broad administrative experience at a 
senior level, preferably in a large organisation, and 
a relevant degree or professional qualification are 
required. 

Further deteH i and an eppEeadon form ehta l neb le Nam 
the Cleric of the County CouneN. County HoE. Moldetaiief 
raf. D2/bS 1/32B. Talephona: RIaldMone 94121, Ext. Ml. 
CMngdotaaOAprfl. 


T[ie rounty of 0!)portuiiity 
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APPOINTMENTS 



COMMERCIAL MANAGER 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 

A Commercial Manager is required for a 
Company near Manchester which serves the 
process plant industries and markets industrial 
machinery. The current turnover is about £4m. 
The company is profitable, technically in the lead 
and ready for further growth. 

He will be responsible for ensuring that sales and 
purchases are made world-wide on terms that 
will further improve the favourable trend in the 
Company's performance. 

The successful applicant will probably be aged 
between 30-45, initially qualified as a solicitor, 
barrister or B.Com. with first-class practical 
experience of this kind of work. 

The remuneration and other fringe benefits 
associated with this position will be designed to 
attract an outstarKling man who may look for¬ 
ward to further rewards arising from successful 
performance as the Company is an important 
part of a public quoted Group. 

Please reply in strict confidence to Group 
Chief Executive, Box 25^. 


Auatralian National 
Unhraraity 

Applications are invited for jppuini 
ment to the fullowing posts 

f^CUL ry OF ECONOMICS 
LECTURER DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTtNQ AND PUBLIC 
FINANCE Applirents should have an 
interest in the teaching ot manogenal 
accounting and accounting control 
including auditing) The successful 
applicant will be required to take up 
duty hh soon as possible 
SENIOR LECTURERfLECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS No 
field of interest is specified The 
appointees will be required to take 
up duty as soon as possible 

Salary Salary on appointment will 
be in acroidance with qualifiestions 
and experience within the ranges 
Senior Lecturer $A9619-$11234 
p a (5 « 323) Lecturer $A6804- 
$9387 pa 17 \ 369) Academir. 
salaries are under roview 

Other conditions Appointment as 
Senior Lecturer and Lecturer is for 
three years in the first instance with 
provision for leappointment to age 
65 yearb 

Superannuation is on the FSSU 
pattern with supplementary benefits 
Reasonable travel and removal 
expenses are paid and assistance 
with housing is provided foi an 
appointee from outside Canfierra 

further information should be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Ooidon Square London WC1H 
OPFiTel 01-387 8572) 

Closing Date Applications close on 
14 May 1973 


Unhrsrsitv of NoiroM 

KENYA 

Applications are invited for posts of 
(a) RESEARCH FELLOW (ARCHI 
TECn and (b) RESEARCH FELLOW 
(ECONOMIST) IN HOUSING RE 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
UNIT. Applicants for la) must 
posaeas a Master s degree or 
equivalent from a recognised Univer 
sity or School of Architecture and 
must have a minimum of two years' 
relevant post graduate experience 
Applicants fur (b) must possess a 
Masters degree in Economics or 
nquivalent and have at least two 
years' relevant poet graduate experi¬ 
ence in the field ot housing ecsonomica 
and/oi housing finance In both 
cases teaching experier a is 
desirable but not eaaential Salary 
scale K£1 500 KE2.5BO p.a (KC1 
1 18 sterling) The British 
Govomment may supplement ealariea 
in range EAbO-^C/bO pa (sterling) 
for married appointees or ri5(> 
£450 pa (sterling) for single 
appointees (normally free of all 
tax) and provide children s education 
allowancea and holiday visit pas 
sages FSSU Familv passages, 
various allowancea Detailed epph 
cations (2 copies) including a 
curriculum vitae and naming 3 
referees, should be sent by airmail, 
not later than 30 April 1973 to 
the Registrar University of Nairobi. 
PO Box 30197 Nairobi Kenya 
Applicants resident in UK should 
also send 1 ropy to Inter University 
Council, 90/91 Tottenham Court 
Road London W1P ODT Further 
particulars of this appointment are 
available from either address 


An opportunity in 
Manpower & Strategic Planning 


The RTITB's scope includes the passenger carrying and road haulage industries motor vehicle retail and repair together with 
associated activities In all. 52,000 companies, with a total workforce of 900 000, are covered by the Board The Board now 
wishes to appoint an 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER— 


Statistical & Information Systems 


This opportunity is with the Board's expanding Planning & 
Intelligence team, which is responsible for 

■ advising on the Board's strategic plans 

■ manpower planning in relation to social, economic, tech¬ 
nological and educational changes and requirements 


will involve some travelling to the Board s area offices through¬ 
out Great Biitam as well as to commercial and other organisa 
tions both within and outside, the industry 

Starting salary is in the range of £2290 to £2750 per annum 
Conditions of service include contributory pension and life 
assurance schemes and three weeks annual holiday 


■ the continuous monitonng of the Board's performance 

■ designing and implementing information systems 

Responsibilities will include assisting in the design and 
implementation of research prefects and surveys and analysis 
of their results. 

Applications are invited from graduates with a numerate 
background a.g. atatratica, economics or the social sciences 
and with one or two years' industrial or commercial experience. 
The poet is based at the Board’s Wembley Headquarters, but 


Please send relevant personal history, quoting reference S 290, 
to 



Mrs. H. M. Brown* 

Rood In^uliY Training Board* 

Capitol Houao* Empira Way* 

Wandday, MIddlaaax* HAS ONG. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


YOUIMQ 

FINANCIAL 


Our client, a laading Merchant Bank, is looking for a 
man with proven qualities of leadership, and business 
and financial acumen to work in a new, complex and 
rapidly developing area of international finance 

The successful candidate will be in his late twenties or 
early thirties and offering an unusual combination of 
talents He will possess not only technical ability — 
stemming from a background that probably includes 
accountancy and/or post graduate business school or 
extensive company tax law experience as a lawyer — 
but also the personality of a first class salesman Hence 
the extremely attractive salary that will be offered 

Please apply m writing, and enclosing a detailed curri¬ 
culum vitae to Box 4366, Charles Barker Recruitment 
Limited, 30 Farringdon Street, London EC4A 4EA 


Univ«irsity of Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Applications are invited for three 
LECTURESHIPS from candidates 
with good academic qualifications 
(and preferably practical experience) 
to teach in the following fields 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MARKETING 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

The Department in association with 
the SCOTTISH BUSINESS SCHOOL, 
offers a full range of undergraduate, 
post graduate and post-experience 
courses in Business and Management 
Studies 

Applications, by latter (three copies) 
together with the names of two 
referees should be sent to the 
Secretary to the University. Old 
College South Bridge Edinburgh. 
EH8 9YL, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained The 
riostny date for applications is 
30th April 1973 Please quote 
reference 1021 


N. M. RothschiW 

& Sons Limited 

INVESTMENT 
DIVISION . 

We are looking for two recruits, aged 25-27, to help with the rapid 
increase in business in our Investment Division. You must have had at least 
two years' experience in investment advisory work or portfolio management 
You must also combine a relish for penetrating investment analysis with 
more than average authority and courtesy in handling clients. If you in 
addition have "now business" flair (which we admit is indefinable) and if 
you seem likely to get along well with the present team, then you will be 
an outstanding candidate 

What we suspect you are looking for at this stage of your career is a widening 
of your experience. We can promise you that We manage a number of 
investment and unit trusts, our pension and other corporate fund business 
has quadrupled in the last four years, we advise some of the largest private 
portfolios in the country There is regular travel and interchange of views 
with the affiliated Rothschild investment banks in Europe, the United States 
and Australia We can also promise you a friendly atmosphere and an 
increase in your work-load until you are fully stretched 
The remuneration package will be highly competitive. 

There is no bar to women and women candidates would be particularly 
welcome. 


Apply giving curriculum vitae and present salary to - 
Head of Staff Department, N M Rothschild & Sons Limited 
New Court, St Swithin's Lane, London, E C 4. 



Univmrsity off Capa Town 

Senior Lectureships m Business 
Administration 


Applications are invited for three 
newly created Senior Lectureships 
at the Graduate School of Busineas 
The salary scale is R6,300 k 300- 
RB.IOO per annum, and the com 
mencing salary will be determmea 
in accordance with the quali 
fications and expertonce of the 
persons appointed, who will be 
required to assume outy as soor 
as possible 


Individual requirements for each nt 

the three posts are 

(i) A Bachelor’s degree majoring in 
one of the behavioural sciences 
special competence in one u1 
the following fields Marketing, 
Organisational Behaviour. En 
vironment of Business 

(ii) Qualified Chartered Accountant 
special competence in one of 
the following fields Management 
Accounting Finance, Manage 

(ill) A Bachelor's or higher degree 
in Science or Engineering, special 
competence in one of the 
following fields Operations 
Research, Statistics, Business 
Applications of Computers 


Additional requirements common to 
all three posts are Master's Degree 
in Business Administration, a Ph D 
in Business, or evidence of stud)^ 
towards it age under 40 years with 
a minimum of three years' businesij 
experience in a managerial position 
teaching experience at a Graduatd 
School of Business where the case 
study method is used at boiq 
graduate and executive programn 
levels, general competence in 
least one other field to that in whirl 
specialisation is offered 


Applicants should state expenoni 
and qualifications, present salary] 
publications and research mteros 
and should give the names 
addresses of at least two referep: 
(preferably with recent knowledge oj 
the applicant’s academic quali 
fications and expenence) whom thi 
University may consult 


Two copies of the application shou 
reach the Secretary-General Asso 
ciation of Commonwealth Univer* 
sities (Appta). 36 Gordon Square 
London WC1H OPF (from whorr 


rHimoraiHJa giving the conditions d 
lervice, including transport expenser 
in appointment, and information or 
he work of the Department may bj 
ibtainad) not later than IS Msi 
^973. A third copy of the appkcaM 
vith a medical certificate, should U 
lent direct by airmail to the RbQJR 
rar. University of Cape Toi^g 
Vivate Bag, RorKleboach CapI 
rown. South Afnca, by the samf 


The University reserves the right i 
eppoint a paraon othei than onajj 
the applicants, or to mske 
appointment. 




APPOINTMENTS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
CENTRE FOR SOCIO-LEGAI STUDIES 

RESEARCH ECONOMIST 

Applications arc invited from economists for a senior 
research post at the Centre for Socio-Legal Studies estab¬ 
lished by the Soaal Science Research Council at Oxford 
in October 1972. Applicants should have some post-graduate 
exfienence, preferably in public finance, welfare economics 
or the economic aspects of social policy; applicants with 
different experience are not excluded, but should be willing 
to devote themselves primarily to these areas. Applicants 
must be willing to work in an inter-disaplinary team. The 
post will be iniually for four years from a date to be agreed 
with the successful candidate; a proposal for secondment 
from an established post would be welcomed. The salary 
will be within the ITniversity lecturer scale £1,764-£4,299 
to be fixed according to qualifications, age and experience 
The Council is a recognised institution for FSSU Appli¬ 
cations, including the names and addresses of three referees, 
should reach the Director, SSRC Centre for Socio-Legal 
Studies, 2 Keblc Road, Oxford 0X1 3QG by 30 April 1973 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Director 



University off Oxford 

Applications are invited for the post of Research Offirpr nt 
Forest Martegmnertt 

Witt in the Unit of Tropical Silviculture of the Department of Forestry In 
addition to research into the development of techniques for the planning and 
economic appraisal of foiastry projects, particulaiiy plantation schemas the 
research officer will be required to travel widely on advisory mibaioiib and to 
colipct and evaluate information fiom tropical countries He will also be largely 
re<:pon8ible for plarining and conducting intensive courbes in Forest Manage 
mem to be held at Oxford and will contribute to teaching and supervision of 
postgraduate and graduate btudies in this field Candidates should be familiar 
With the principle of project identification and appraisal end the application uf 
ecnnomic techniques including cost-benefit analysis Familiarity with the use 
of electronic computers will also be lequired Experience in forest management 
problems under tropical conditions is desirable 

The appointment will be fur one year in the first instance, to i ommence not 
lator than 1st July, 1973 Salary will be according to the University lecturer 
b(dle from €2 238 lo £4614 pa dependent on age with appropriate 
pension arrangements Subsistence allowancp will bo paid in eriordance with 
University regulations for travel overseas Appluations with details of quah' 
ficdtions and experience should bo submitted io the Piofessor of Forest 
Science Dejjartment of Forestry Oxford University not lator than 30th 
April, 1973 Names and addrossea of two referees will also be required 


Economic Journallot 

Top-ranking monthly oil lournal requires experienced staff writer preferably 
27- 35, with international outlook, understanding ot economicb and knowledge 
of Spanish Salary accoidinq to qualifications and experience 

Write in confidence to The Editor Petroleum Press Service, 

24 Ludgate Hill London EC4M 7DS 


FOR FURTHER APPOINTMENTS 
See peges B. 7, 67,98 to 106 


Economist for 
Management 
Consultancy 

The Eiconomic Studies Division of PA operates in the UK 
and internationally, having a special interest in the newly 
developing countries Transport, Tourism, Commodities, 
Regional and Industrial Studies are the main areas of interest 

The work is fast and exacting, but the hack-up of our 
Marketing and Economic Information Centre, and of Opera¬ 
tional Reseat ch and Computer Services, provides the base foi 
a nugor expansion m this field. 

Economist 

Salary: up to £5,000 

An Economist is needed with a background in ihe existing 
main areas of interest, and especially in jhc application of Cost 
Benefit Analysis applied either with intrutructure develop¬ 
ments overseas or Local Government applications in the U.K. 
He must be capable of working on his own initiative and of 
leading small groutis. 


Please write quoting reference E/620/TE giving brief details 
of age, qualifications, experience and present salary to 

H. F. R. Perrin, 

Director of Economic Studies, 

PA Mnnagement ConsultnnU Ltd., 

13 GroNvenorCrescent, LONDON,SWl. 





The Commonwealth Development Corporation is a 
commercially based statutory organisation concerned 
with the promotion, operation and iiMnagement of 
economic projects in the developing countries of the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere. 

The Corporation wishes to strengthen its Head Office 
Marketing Department by the appointment of an 
additional executive who would be involved with all 
aspects of sales of a wide range of tropical agricultural 
products including rubber, palm oil and sugar The work 
involves collaboration with overseas estates and factories 
and with selling agents, brokers and buyers 

Essential qualifications are world sales and London 
trading experience in tropical products a background 
of economics and market research experience would 
be useful French and/or German advantageous. Can¬ 
didates should be between 30 and 40 years of age 

The Corporation's terms of sen/ice are attractive 
salanes are competitive and progressive Benefits include 
membership of a contributory pension fund, messing 
facilities and group membership of BUPA The post could 
involve tropical and European travel 

Applicants should write giving details of age. qualifica¬ 
tions, experience and current salary level to Head of 
Personnel. Commonwealth Development Corporation, 
33 Hill Street, London W1A 3AR. quoting Serial 1867 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Marlwt RcMarch 
Executive 

West CountfY basad International 
Packaging Group requires an Indus 
trial Market Reaearch Executive The 
successful candidate should pre¬ 
ferably be a graduate under 35 
years of age with some Market 
Research experience This oppor¬ 
tunity offers an attractive salary 
excellent holiday scheme and usual 
fringe benefits Write for an appli 
cation form to the Personnel Officer 
British Cellophane Limited Bath 
Road, Bridgwater Somerset 


WymCtMmam 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Meat and Livestock Commission 
Research hallow 

Applications are invited for a two- 
year research post involving a atruc 
tural study ^ certain aspects of 
livestock marketing in relation to the 
enlarged EEC 

Applicants 25 years of age or over 
should have an appropriate degree 
together with some experience of 
the meat trade A working knowledge 
of French or German is essential 
The post will involve extensive travel 
within Eumpe 

Further particular^ from The 
Secretary (E) Wye College, Wye. 
Ashford KentTN25 5AH 


The Royal Univaraity 
of Malta 

Applications are invited for LECTURE- 
^IP IN DEPARTMENT OF ECONO¬ 
MICS Applicants will bo expected 
to be III possession of suitable 
qualifications Importance will be 
attached to their teaching and/or 
research experience Appointee will 
be required to lecture to students 
in the Honours and General Course 
of Economics and may be expected 
to work in the field of reaearch carried 
out by the Department The mam 
research interests of the Department 
are in the field of economic and 
social aspects of development 
including industrial relations, social 
stratification and environmental 
problems Salary scale CM1,870 X 
10G-CM2.640 pa In addition, a 
cost-of living irwrease of 75 cents 
per week is paid (11 sterling -- 
CMO 92) FSSU Passage provided 
for appointee, wife and children 
under 15 years of age up to a 
maximum of fM7b per head on 
appointment and rK>rmal termination 
of appointment Detailed applications 
(2 copies) including a curriculum 
vitae and naming 3 referees, should 
be sent by airmail, not later than 
25 Apiil 1973 to the Registrar, The 
Royal University of Malta. Msida, 
Malta Applicants resident in UK 
should also send 1 copy to Inter- 
University Council 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road London W1P ODT. 
Further particulars of the appoint¬ 
ment may be obtained from either 
address 


Univaraity of Cambrklgo 

Assistant Director of Development 
Studies 

Applications are invited for a 
University teaching office of 
Assistant Director of Development 
Studies Preference will be given to 
candidates under 33 years of age. 
and the successful candidate will be 
expected to assist in the teaching of 
economics in the Cambridge Course 
on Development particularly to pro¬ 
vide teaching in the field of planning 
ar>d project evaluation The appoint 
ment wilt be for a period not 
exceeding five years, with stipend to 
be determined rn the pensionable 
scale 12715-14614 
Applications for this appointment 
giving particulars of qualifications and 
expenence and names of two referees 
should be sent to the Secretary. 
Overseas Studies Committee 
do Wolfson College, Cambridge 
CB3 9BB not later than 30th Apnl 
1973 


Unlwrrtty ef Ol—gow 

Lectureship in Soviet and Bast 
European Studies 

Applicationa are invited for a 
Lectureship tenable at the Institute 
of Soviet and East European Studies 
It would be an advantage if can¬ 
didates had qualifications in Socio 
logy. International Relations (in¬ 
cluding Intra-Communiat Relations) 
or contemporary Hungary The salary 
will be within the range £1,764 to 
£2 079 per annum of the Lecturers 
scale of £1,764 to £4,299 per 
annum Placement will be according 
to qualifications and expenence 
FSSU 

Applications (eight copies) should 
be lodged, not later than 30th April, 
1973 with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained 

In reply please quote Ref No 3275 

ROBT T HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court 


INVESTMENT 

RESEARCH-OIL 


Leading Stockbrokers have a 
vacancy for an investment analyat 
to take over their reaearch into the 
oil industry This involvea tha 
preparation of nompany and 
induatry aurveve, meetinn with 
senior axacutives and me dia- 
cuaaion of invaatmant recom 
mendationa with clranta Once 
established, ttia anelysc would be 
free to choose hia own projectt 
either In the UK oi overseas 

Tha successful candidate would 
protMbly be 26-36 end would 
combine extensive knowledge of 
the industry, eapscislly of its 
marketing and distribution activities, 
with finanaal understanding Some 
expenence of the stock market 
preferred 

Remuneration is negotiable and 
includes participation in tha firm's 
profits Wrmen appiicabona should 
bo sent with a cumculum vitae to 
Box No 2687 


Head Office 


Marketing 

The British Steel Corporation, with a current turnover of about £1,600m and employing 
over 200.000 personnel, is one of the largest industrial complexes of the world, and 
as such IS currently engaged on a massive capital expenditure programme designed 
to further increase its operating efficiency 

We are seeking to recruit two essentially business minded people for the Corpor¬ 
ation's Head Office based Marketing Research Project Group This is a small team 
that works with the Operating Divisions on the development of commercial policy 
options at home and abroad 

Senior Marketing Project Officer 

The appointed candidate will be expected to structure the marketing project, to 
co-ordinate the activities of those parts of the Corporation concerned, to carry out. 
on occasion, marketing research in the U K and overseas, and to present agreed 
results to senior management 

Applicants should be graduates in a relevant discipline and essentially have a 
good working knowledge of at least one European language Ideally applicants 
should have a good knowledge of the steel industry and thd markets for its products 
and should have the ability to analyse disparate information received in numerical 
or written or verbal form and draw relevant conclusions and write reports clearly 
and concisely 

An essential quality of this post will be the ability to establish good working 
relationships with all levels of personnel, both within the Corporation and outside. 
It IS unlikely that the appointed person will have less than 5 years experience in the 
marketing field Candidates will ideally be aged between 2B--40 and will be ex|3ected 
to travel extensively both tn the U K and abroad Reference. H067 

Marketing Project Officer 

The person appointed to this poet will report to the Senior Marketing Project 
Officer whose lesponsibillty is described above, and will be expected to assist in all 
spheres of this work. The same general qualities and qualifications will apply to 
this position Applicants should have at least 2 years practical experience in this kind 
of work, and ideally will be aged between 23 and 30 Reference. H068 

Applications in writing, quoting the appropriate reference, should be sent to 

Peraonnel Manager (Head Office). 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION. 

P.O. Box No. 403. 

Qroavonor Placo. 

London SW1X 7JQ 







Appointments 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


n Acaduny of Sctonca 
l au a l lii Ac o domy of tho Humonlti— 

of tho Social Sdonoos in Auatnlla 


^n€ior afiht Boanv Btff Pnitet 

Appltcatlons are called for a senior academic, whose tiaining has been in 
Mthar the soaal or natural sciences, for the position of Director of the Botany 
|ay Protect The successful applicant will be located in Canberra in the Centre 
Resource and Environmental Studies of the Australian National University 
Lt fie will be expected to spend much of his time in Sydney Here he will be 
bcorded appropriate facilities in each of the three Sydney universities (Mac- 
jtfane University. University of New South Wales and University of Sydney) 

|he Botany Bay Prpiect is a multi-disciplinary investigation into urban pollution 
iroblama and anvironmantai policy in Australia, sponaored by the three learned 
Icademiea and supported by grants from the Commonwealth government 
id other sources amounting to over $A1,000,000 to be spent over a five 
bar penod (1973-1977) It is being developed as a co-operative undertaking 
the three universities in Sydney, in the Australian National University, and 
CSIRO and other scientific institutions, under the guidance of the Botany 
lay Protect Committee This Committee consists pnmarily of reprebentatives 
the three Academies, under the chairmanship of Professor F Fenner FRS 
lirector of the Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies in the Australian 
lational University The Project is intended to develop policy proposals relevant 
3 urban and particularly metropolitan environmental situations Research will 
e conducted by full-time and part-time research teams and through contiact 
Bitaarch. emphasis being given to social science problems supported by 
er-hnical and scientific analysis. 


he Director will be responsible to the Project Committee and will work full- 
■me on the project He will have as peraonal staff a aacretary and a research 
ssistant and subject to the Committee's authority will be difbctly responsible 
V the work of the full-time members of research teams and for advice to the 
bmmmee on the research to be carried out on a part-time and contractual 
asis 


ialary The salary will be determined at a level depending upon qualificationc 
iithin the limits $A15-18,000 University salaries are currently under review 
nd the Director's salary would be adjusted in the light of this review 

)thm condmons Su jyirannuation may be negotiated but would normally be 
n FSSU pattern with supplementary benefits (in line with arrangements in 
IP A N.U ) Reasoriable travel and lemoval expenses will be paid and assist- 
nco with housing will be provided for an appointee from outside Canberra 

he appointee will not he able to take normal study leave but may be sent 
verseas by the Project Committee lor specific purposes related to the Project 

he question of a senior tenured position for the Director from which he would 
« seconded for the duration of the Botany Bay Project will he discussed by 
ie Project Committee with the Australian National Uriiveisity and other 
lustralian universities during negotiations with candidates for the position 

urthm particuiars about the Botany Bay Project and about appointments in 
IP Australian National University may be obtained from Professor F J Fenner, 
0 Box 334, Canberra City, 2601 Canberra 

'losmg dare * Applications which should include a curriculum vitae and the 
dmae of three referees will close on 30Apni 1973. and should be addressed 
j Botany Bay Project Comjnittee Popt Office Box 216, Civic Square, ACT 
60B 


lUSINESS 

ITALIAN MARKET 

Well established Consulting Engineers seek sole agency 
of sound British firm manufacturing machmery and/or 
scientific apparatus mtercsted in promoting sales in 
Italy and E.E.C. Available large staffed office in central 
Rome. Valid contacts with Government and private 
agencies. 

Will also consider proposal for joint-venture m assembly 
plant in Italian regional development areas with tax 
exemption and special credit faalities. 

Bank guarantees available on request. 

Write to 

FMS. CueUa 7082 NOMENTANO—Rome. lUly 


Paraonnol—RMnunoratlon 

Personnel executive (31) with wide 
compensation and job evaluation 
exjMinenre wants interesting non 
routine compnnscition or general 
personnel position Opportunity to 
innovate welcomed Resident UK 
but willing to travel Reply Box 2582 


WRITER, EDITOR, 
RESEARCHER 

Internsiionsi Attaiib U S Stule Dept 
Specialist Middle Fast eroe end Inter 
nsttonel peinoleurti M A Intemaiional 
Lew and relariunv Will rekitata 
Buainaw publicdtiuiiH ai-rnptable 
Reply Box 2686 


COURSES 



SCHOLARSHIPS 

IN 

MANAGEMENT 

STUDIES 
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University of Birmingham | 

MCom in Busmen Admtfiatranon \ 

For students with good hunours 
degroQb in EconumiiS, Business 
Studies Statistics or Mathematicb 
this IS d one calendai year course 
covering such subjects as Manegr 
rnent Policy and OeLision Making 
Structure and Behaviour of Organ- 
isaiions Quantitative Meihuds in 
Management, Finance and Market 
ing with an option to select a furthei 
course thus alljwing specialisation 
in an area of interest e g Finance 
and Accounting Economics and 
Econometrics 

For students with good honours 
degrees or equivalent qualifications 
in other subject areas the course 
will be for two calendar years The 
first year will provide a basis for 
them to proceed to the second year 
which IS outlined ahovo 

Further particulars diid application 
forms can be obtained from 
The Assistant Registrar (C). 

University of Birmingham 
PC 30x363, 

Birmingham. B15 211 

Please quote E 


EDUCATION 


FRENCH 1UITI0N offered by 
qualified native leaclier - -935 6b41 

For further Appointments 
See pages 5« 7. 67. 

& 98 to 106 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LLeB. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Acuiuntancy, 
Company Secretaryship Law. Cost¬ 
ing Banking Insurance Marketing. 
GCE Also many thoroughly useful 
(non exam) courses in Business 
Subjects 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 

Motropcditni College 

(Dept (j 92) St Albans or call at 
30 Queen Victoria Street, London 
EC4N 4SX Tel 01 24B 6874 
(Founded 1910) 

Accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges 



'-IHBI 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


YOUR OFFICE 
IN BRUSSELS! 

completely equipped with 
secretariat (4 languages)« 
switchboard and telex, 
domiciliating, etc 

OFFICE AT YOUR DIS¬ 
POSAL FOR 1 DAY TO 1 
YEAR. 

EUROPEAN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS S.A. 

33 rue du Congris, B-1000. 
Bruaaele* Belgium. 

Tel: 18.60.06. 

STUDENTSHIPS 


"ECONOMlSr' FOR SALE 65-'73. 
MINT, OFFERS? PHONE MEDWAY 
403068 


MEED ASSISTANCE 
IN NASSAU? 

Well, let us help you. We're 
the Bahamas Biggest 
Collection Agency. Largest 
Credit Rating Facility, 
Market Research. Business 
Representation and Con¬ 
sultancy. Office in Turks & 
Caicos also 

Write 

Bahamas Sanrices 
Company Limited 
P.O. Box N-4439. 


Your Man in Qomiany 

German businessman. resident 
Munich, degrees m Law and 
Economics, fluent English, 5 years 
North America, broad experience m 
production. marketing. general 
management, seeks contact with 
British company intending to ontar 
European markets or expand its 
efforts there Fully capable setting 
up or expanding commercial opera¬ 
tions on consultancy, fee and 
retainer, or similar basis Please 
write Box No 2584 

PRAXIS 

CenpanyBraliar 

11B ma Mariattoa-69130 Eeallv 
(Lyae-Fraaca) Tal. (78)83.70.62. 

All sorts of selected Com¬ 
panies for sale, any type of 
activities in Lyon Region and 
France, special search in view 
of merger or joint venture 
Write or phone 



Midland Bank 

Postgraduate 
Studentships in 
Management Sciences 


For Gtaduates of United Kingdom Universities who have 
First or good Second Class Honours. The studentships 
are also available to those graduating in 1973. 

Tonable for one or two years from October 1973 to enable graduates 
to read for an M.Sc. degree in Management Sciences. 

Availablo for graduate study in Marketing and Operational Research 

subjects within the Department of Management Sciences, 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology. 

Waith )C750—a year, plus fees. 

Applicatians by letter, givii% details of education and any industrial 

experience, should be sent (not later than 30 April 1973) to: 

Professor Roland Smith, Chairman of Department, 
Department of Management Sciences, University 
of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, M60 IQD. 


I'VE GOTTO GET OUT 
OF TOWN, BUT HOW 
CAMIHNOTHECAPITALT 

We*ve helped well over 800 
firms move to the Expanding 
Towns, so we should have a 
few suggestions. Call our 24- 
hour Ansafone service oh 
01-633 7494 or 7395 now: 
Or write to the Industrial Centre, 
GIX! Valuation and Estates 
Etopt (ECM), County Hall, 
London SEl 7PB 


FINANCIAL 

1973-74 

OUTLOOK 

cofTortlv aiiticipatiid by use of Commercial^ 
data Tebtad over ^5 ywdrfc Piivaioly usad I 
by large estates and corporationa NowM 
available Next Ma/or buying opponunity | 
(.learly indicated 

Data preceded Government leading I 
economic indicatorb by several monthb f 
Anticipated Mafor break mid-1969 
Metor recovery May 1970 Ms|Or| 

6atbai.|i December 1972 

I C INVESTORS CORP. 

122 EMt42 8treM 
New York, N.V 10017 

CABLE ICINVLSCOR 


For further Announcements 
See pages 6.7,67 
& 98 to 106 

PUBLICATIONS 

raooo GRANTS 
FOR PROPERTY 

You ean gel aa much aa 1*1 500 
for each flat in a houae you con 
vert -the average terrace housp 
will make four or five unite They ra 
positively egging you on today to use 
improvement grants The London 
Property Letter explains exactly how 
the eyatem works, and ganerally how 
to convert for profit Free tnal issuer 
to new readers Details from Dept 
23A, Property Letter 77 Dean 
Street, W 1 


RESTAURANT 


CHIX 

soLAuee 


RciUiimit Fmew 

OPEN FOR LUNCH 
from noon unUI 4 pm 
DINNER S JO p.m. to 2 OJn. 

Ilaat orders at 12 16am) 

LOUNGE BAR 


urlth Balvlno AiMSim 
■I tho iMtno 

FuMy UoifiMd Ak Co odl l loi i t d 

as CRANSOURN ST, WC2 


as a Newspaper 
England (vtlaa 


rhaTSlice’^epi, Oiuwe. Cw m i n il by 



8.17 end 1 


Air France introduces thelahiti break:Tbkyo-Tahiti-Lima. 
Because a businessman needs all the breaks he can get. 

when biismcss takes you from the Orient to South Aineru a, Air Fraiu e 
offers a little paradise along the way. Were opening a new route between rok\i> 
and Lima by way of Tahiti. 

If you can resist Tahiti’s exotic cliarins, you can make the trip with jusi 
a short refueling stop. But why not let yourself be sediiceil by this fabulous place 


that exists for most people only in dreams. 

Enjoy Tahiti’s smooth sand) beaches, tur».|uoise i rvst il water and 
idyllic climate. Not to mention its legendary hospitality. 

Then after a few days you can go back to business 
knowing youVe had one of life’s most beautiful breaks. 



At i 


Air France understands 




A child's imagination can turn even a patch of pwshad f»ursuad wi^ imaginative thinking and creative 

land into a snow-covered North Pole or an oasis in . the task'pf OTV!Bloping.and making things that he| 

thedeseitwith waving palm trees and bubbling fountains. a better yvorid. j 

Children's imaginative thinking and creative desire MITSUI ^ROUP AND it^ MEMBERS, all laadeit 

for ever better things have Ind to many discoveries and ih their fiefds, will continue to do their best to m 

innovations MITSUf. GROUP has for many ye^ ' a better tomorrow. 










